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« VERY man's proper mansion-house, and home, being 

the theater of his hospitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, 
the comfortablest part of his own life, the noblest of his sonne's 
inheritance, a kind of private princedome, nay, tothe possessors 
thereof, an epitome of the whole world, may well deserve, by 
these attributes, according to the degree of the master, to be 
decently and delightfully adorned.” » 2s z= æ æ= @ 
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** Architecture can want no commendation, where there are 
noble men, or noble mindes."—SiR HENRY WOTTON. >» > 


t Cer English word To BuILp is the Anglo-Saxon BylSan, 

to confirm, to establish, to make firm andsure and fast, 
to consolidate, to strengthen; and is applicable to all other 
things as well as to dwelling-places.””—DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 
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40 A LWAYS be ready to speak your mind, and a base man 
will avoid you." —WiLLIAM BLAKE, > æ œ= > 
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' Hou:e, Old, at Merton, 82; 

! Pageant, Roth:rhithe, 104 

Churches: Modern, 304; Old Surrey, 
515; Restoration of Three City, 393 

Curchill & Sim’s Wood Report, 53 

Church Steeple:, Some City, 341 

C ncinnati, Artistic Street-ligh:ing 
in, 433 

Circus Building in Timber, 585 

Cittes and Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion: Chelsea, 147, 165, 2:6; Edin- 
bargh, 357 

Cities: Mediseval, 2/6; Our Old, 478 

City: and Guilds Institute, the, 713; 
Garden, by tl:e Sea, 277; Planning, 
National Conference on, 550; 
S:eeples, Pedigree of some, 341 

Civic Design, Monthly Review of, 15, 
143, 273, 429, 547, 683 

Civil Servio, Archite ts and Clerk. 
of Works in the, 706 

Clearing House, God, Ix ndon, £75 

Clerkenwell, S'. James’s, 243 l 

Clerks of Works, A chitects and, n 
the Civil Serv.ce, 109 
lock : Lam, standard, Marble 
Arch, 641; Tower, Memor al, 
Buencs Aires, 222 


in Glasgow, 503; Leases, Restrictive 
Covenants in. 468; Line Case, 
Euston-road, 319; News, Generai, 
8, 25, 42, 53, 85, 102, 119, 150, 174, 
176, 184, 218, 219, 233, 249, 250, 
270, 281, 311. 347. 375, 408, 436, 457, 
466, 483, 492, 522, 523, 530, 545. 
500, 588, 622. 653. 672. 681. 693. 694, 
724, 725, 758. 759, 790, 825; Plana 
and Building Prospects, 587 ; Work, 
Economising Time in, 83 

Building ‘Trade: Aberdeen, 250, 311, 
408; Brotherhood in the, 182; 
Depression, 347; Dispute, Notting- 
ham, 251; North and South Prac- 
tices, 216; Purehase of Employ- 
ment in the, 22; ‘Right to Work 
and the, 278; state of the, 121, 251, 
19, 652 

Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia, 
239. 425, 484, 514, 553.560 | 

Buildings: Drying of New, 218; Pro- 
jected, in the Provinces, 25, 54, 86, 
121, 152, 185, 220, 251. 282, 313, 318. 
376, 409, 437, 466. 492. 523, 560. 589, 
623, 654, 695, 725. 759, 790, 825 

Bull Hotel, Rochester, 781 

Bungalow Construction, Concrete and 
Timber, 463 


Burghes v. Attorney-General, 627 Club: Royal Automobile, 511, 514, 
Bur Grounds, Metropolitan, 225. 538, 540; Students’, Liv. rpool 
27 


Univereity, 546 
Coaifields, Old, Improvements of, in 
Black Country, 20 
Coai Smoke Abatement, 747 
College: Cooper's Hill, 301; Hartley 
University, Southampton. 638. 644; 


‘ Burns’, John, London,“ 1, 14, 15 
Bust: Enfield. 104; of the late King 
Edward, 607 ; 


CABINET, a Coronation, 821 


Stations for, 519; Traffic Problem, 
550 


Exhibition, 147, 165; Town Hall, 


| 
| 
| 


) 75, 
150, 184, 219, 259, 2.0, 347, 375. 4:8, ` 
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741; Ideal Home, Daily Mail, €04, 
609, 642, 643; Infirmary, Bangor 
and Beaumaris, 110; Infirmary 
Extension, Bradford, 780, 810; 
Library, Clydebank, 210; Library, 
and Art Gallery, Manchester, 15, 
35, 140, 210, 540, 750, 782; Library, 
Deptford, 141, 483; Lib.ar,, 
Penistone, 110, 366, 482; Library, 
Possilpark, Glasgow, 393; Muni— 
cipal Buildings, Coventry, 483, 
524; Monument, Berne 15; Offices, 
Gas, St. Helens, 366; O:lices, State 
and Municipal, Sofia, 366; Parlia- 
ment Buildinge, Wellington, 513; 

147; 
School, ard 
Schco!, 
541; School, 
chool, Girvan, 
240; Schcol, Hainpstead Garden 
Suburb, 428; Sohcol, Northampton, 
174; School, Penrith, 317; School, 
Salford, 141, 816; School, South. 
port, 316; Schools and  Irsti- 
iute, Reddish, 42; Schcols, Batter- 
sca, 42; Schools, Wallsend, 351; 
Sewage, Corbridge, 609; Skating 
Rink, Budapest, £9; Small Held. 
ings, House, etc., for, 578: Stre t 
Improvement, Swansea, 89, 276, 
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Town Hall, Marylebo;e, 317, 294, 
816; Town Planning, Gidea Park, 
510, 578; Toan Planning, Halifax, 


609; Town Planning, Uruguay, 
816; Village, Model, Oakdale, 
Newport, 174; Villa Marina, 


Douglas, Isle of Man, 146; Water 
Supply, Alnwick, 210 


Competitions: aud Competitors, 327; 


Limited, 35; Value 
ning, 550 


of Town Pan- 


Conciliation, 521 
. oncrete : 


and Timber Bungalow 
Construction, 463; Block work, 
Bonded, 49; Brid ges, Two Areri. 
can, 114; Building, Field-made 
Tackle for, 621; Floors, Giiderless 
Reinforced, 517; Gauging Voids 
in Sand and Aggregate for, 520; 
Houses, Gary City, Steel-mo a d.d, 
462; Houces, Portable Rein'oroed, 
Houses, Steel Mou'ds for, 
462 ; Influence of Frost on, 787; 
Oil-mixed, Waterp: oof Prope. ties 
of, 463; Piles, Pneumatic Cap for 
Driving, 372; Soft Soap for Water- 
proofing, 721; Tensile Strength of, 
787; Thermal] Properties of, €49; 
Wall Shuttoring Separator, 519 


Concrete, Reinforced: Bandstand at 


Wiesbaden, 308; 
Universal,“ 181; 
burn, 115; Bridge, London, the 
First, 519; Buenos Aires Port 
Extension, 785; Buildings, Tubular 
Framework for, 463; clumn 
Bases, 461; Column, Tests of, 722; 
Design of Vault Retaining Walls 
in, 5/0; Flat Slab System cf 120; 
Foundation Beam, 586; Indented 
Bar, 48; Monumental Statue in, 


Beams, etc., 
Bridge, Black- 


919; St. Anre’s Clergy House, 
Soho, 181; Screw Piles and 
Columns, 722; Sheathing S eel 


Willis, W. Addington, Workmen's 
Compensation, 395 

Wiring, ete., Electric, 367 

Woodoarvings in English Churches. 
454 

Act, 


Workmen's Compensation 


1906, 27, 395 


Caen, Hôtel de Valois, 338 | of Science: and — Technolozy, Trestles with, 115; Stanchion Base, 

Cairo, Mo:que of Sultan Hassan, 751 Imperial, 613; the, Westminster 47; Viaduct with Steel Swing 

Caithress, Prehistoric Remains in, 82 School, 614; Training, Edinburgh, Span, 520 . 7 

Cambridge: St. John’s Coll-ge, 603; 492; Training, West of Sootlan:| Connexion for Diagonal Bracing 
University N. w Buil linzs, 208 Teachers’, 38; University, „, Rods, 247 

Camera, Sketch, and Debate € lib, London, 41 Constitution Hill Arch, 544 


Exhibition, the A.A., 450 
Campanile, Venice, 42 
Campbell v. Paddington Borough 
Council, 221 
Canada and Housing, 5:2 | 


Construction, Monthly Review cf, 45, 
177, 305, 459, 583, 717 

Contractors: a New Form of 
Account-Book for, 724; Corpora- 
tions and, 395; Liability of, 216 

Contracts: Arbitrators in Engit e:r- 


Volley Hill, Reigate, 482 

Colls, J. Howard, the Late, 23, 51 

Colonies: Labour in the, 12, 192, 253, 
584, 469, 498, 529; Postal Sta ups 
for the, 208 


Workmen’s Compensation, Bulter 
worth’s, 27, 814 

Ycar-Book of Decorative Art, 814 
Year'a. Art, the, 173 

Books, Some Forgotten, 769 

Boscombe Manor Estate, 366 

Boston, Girderless Reinforced Con 
crete Floore, 517 

Boulevard in East London, a, 550 

Boulnois, H. P., Presentation to, 544 

Boy Labour, 11 

Bracing Rods, Diagonal, Connexion 
for, 247 

Bradficld, Agamemnon at, 801, 804 

Bradford: Infirmary Competition. 
160. 810; Midland Railway and, 276 

Brasses, the Meissen, 487 

Bricks: Silicious, Fire Resistance of, 
518; the Balg Hollow, 49 

Brickwork: Efflorescence on. 652; in 
Towns, 262: Reinforced, 650 

Bridge: Building a Medieval, 619: 
Concrete, Reinforced, London, the 
First. 519; Erection, Test of a 
Sandbox for. 247; Grafton, New 
Zealand. 112; Lambeth, 671, 712 ; 
Over a Street, Covered, 651; Over 
the Medway, 217; Portals. 292: 
Quebec, 247; Reinforced. at Black- 
burn, 115; Rochester. 328; Shrews 
bury, the English. 360: Southwark. 
Reconstruction, 76; Stour, new. 
593; Waterford, 247 

Bridge, St. Paul's: 326, 477, 502. 537. 
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Canal Banks, Making Watertight, Colour: and Beauty in Life, 804; 

1 P EEE | Decoration, 633, 634; London, 233 

Capitol, New York State, 387, 390 Columbarium, Go'der’s Green, 782 

Cap, Pneumatic, for Driving Con- Column Bases, Reinforced Con re e. 
crete Piles, 572 401 
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v. IIall, 692 of, 722 s 

Carlisle Building Trade, 23 Co.nbined Drainage, 544 

Carmichael v. Ston wol Flooring 18 
Co., 221 Competition Methods, 33 

Carnarvon Castle, 545 Competitions: Baths, Bangor, 83; 

Carpen‘ers’ Company Le ture, 65, Baths, Liverpool, 485; Bathe, Sale, 
428 near Manchester, 578; Common- 

Carpentry, Molieval, 724 wealth Capital, the, 174. 780; 

Carrére, J. M., the Late, 351, 358, 368 Church, Llandudno, 15 

Carshalton U. D.C. v. Burrage. 319 New Cumnock, 240; Church, North 


Castle: Carnarvon, 545; Bevern- Wilford, Nottingham, 816; Church, 
droog, Shooter's Hill, 813 Rhyddings, Sware^a, 682; Church 
Catalogues, Tra'e, 92, 253. £85. 320, and Schools, Scun'horpe, 174; 
411, 495, 561, 669, 729, 763, 795 Clubhouse, Golf, . G a-gow, 513; 
Cathedral: Aberdeen. 483; St. Col'e re, Hartley University, South- 
Paul's, Men who Built, 809; Stras- ampton, 13, 540, 633, 644 ; Cottages, 
burg, Settlement in, 49; Win- Port Sunlight, 541; Couris of 
chester, 215. 262, 740 Justice, Athere, 42, 89, 174, 423, 
Caves, the Chislehurs“, 81 578; Estate. Blackley, Manche-ter, 
|; Colebrities, Homes of, S-otlind 104 452, 493; Estate, Ruislip Maror, 


17; Estate, Trevor, 210, 239, 682, 


ment: Grout, Repairing Ham- ; 
VVV 624; Hall, Leicester Public, 642, 


burg Bridzes with. 114; Industry. 
Germany, 12; Mortar, cete., Change 
of Form of Under Pressure, 181; 
Refractory, for Lining Furnac 6 
519; Saving, from Empty Bags, 62 
Central Tou 'on Ra lwax, Ve tilt ion 


of the, 679 555350 


dale, 366; Hospital, Donnybrook, 
Dublin, 239; Hospital, St. Austell, 
453: Howes and Cottages, Gidea 
Park, Romford, 110, 682, 686, 709, 


709, 816; Hall, Coronation, Ulver- | : 
stor J; Home, N rees’, Roch- Corresion of Metals, the, 457, 787 
dale. 360; Hopital | Corruption, Prevention of, Act, 52 
Cottage Garden, a. 479 " 
Cottages and Old Age Pensione, 478 
Cotton Mil] Built over a Canal, 517 


Church, ‘ Coronation: 


ing and Building, 621; Govern- 
ment, 150, 249, 375, 522, 653, 824; 
with Corporations, 221 


Convalescent Home, Desiga for a, 677 
: , Reinforced Concrete, Tests | Convocation House, York, 75 
er Cook, Capt., Statue of, 641 

Coombe ll, B 
Commons and Footpaths Society, 537 Cooper's Hill College, 
Co-partnership Tenants, 


ill, Buckinghamshire, 544 


301 
Ltd., a 
Technical Library ard, 552 


Copyright: Architectural, 356; Law, 
503 
‘Cords and Ties, Scaffold, 757 


ard Fire Precaut ons, 
161; and Safety of the Public, 482; 
Annex, We-tminster Abbey, 77; 
Cabinet, 821; Chairs, Westminster 
Abbey, 747; Decorations, 165, 389, 
482, 577, 713. 816, 817; Exhibit'on, 
the, 679; Gift, a, 750; Holidays, 
747; Honours, 781; Stands and 
Public Buildings, 635, 641, 7(6; 
Tapestries for, 747; Thrones, West: 
minster Abbey, 747; Westminster 
Abbey and the, 395 


Coroner’s Court, Poplar, 281 
Corporations: and Contractors, 395, 


715; Contracts with, 221 
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Council Room, Castle of St. Angelo, 
Rome, 428 

County Council, Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre and the, 671 

Courbet’s Pictures, 327 8 855 

Covenante, Restrictive, in Building 
Leases, 468 wu 

Coventry Municipal Buildings and 
Town Hall, 483, 524 

Crane, Mr., Design for Medal by, 
337 


Cretan Pictograph, the, 131 

Crete, Antiquities in, 545 

Crewe House, Mayfair, 208 

Criticism, an Eseay in, 706 

Crown Jewels and the Wakefield 
Tower, 11 u 

Croydon: Antiquities of, 483; Poly- 
technic, 360; Whitgift Hospital, 
393, 482 

Crystal Palace, Festival of Empire, 
208, 514, 75 

Cyprus, Antiquities in, 82 


DADA-HUREE’S WELL, Ahme la- 
bad, 176 M 
Daily Mail Ideal Home Competition, 

Mississippi, 


Dam: 111; 
Euphrates, a, 141 

Dampness in Walls, 650 

Damp Party Walls, 468 

Dawson v. Bingley U.D.C., 395 

Deanery, the Wells, 215 


on the 


Decoration: Colour, 633, 634; ot 
Chelsea Town Hall, 569; cf 
Olympia, 577 

Decorations: Coronation, 165, 389, 


482, 577, 713, 816, 817; Prcooeeional, 
356; Temporary, 325 
Definitions Used in 
Mecha 4 351 
Democracy, Art and, 
Dering, G. E. and  Lockl ys, 
Welwyn, 293, 343 
Derwent Valley Water Scheme, 787 
Design Club, the, 607 
Detroit River Tunnel, 246 
Devizes, Lavington Manor, 392 
Devonshire: Duke of, Memorial to 
the, 198; House, 635; Statue, 518 
Diary, New, 442 
Dinner: Engineering Pupils, 239; 
Institute of Builders’, 99 
Dock Mishap, Antwerp, 519 
Domes, Scaffolde for, 490 
Doncaster, Edlington Village, 
Dorpfeld, Dr., and the R. 
Gold Medal, 802, 816 
Douglas, Villa Marina, 146 
Dovercourt Improvements, 577 
Drainage: hicago, Pumping 
Station for, 519; Combined, £44; 
Manchester, 20 
Drains and Sewers, 568 
Drawings: Silver Medal, the A.A., 
778; Students’, R. I. B. A., 63, 109, 
175. 241, 428, 514 
Drying of New Buildinge, 218 
Dublin, College of Scienco, 825 


Structural 


433 
I.B.A. 


Dundee: Building Trade, 24; 
Observatory, 312 
Dunfermline Burgh Extension, 20 


Dust, Street, Berlin, 277 


EALING Garden Suburb. 690 
Ec:le:iastical Painting, 419 


Eckersley v. Mersey Decks end 
Harbour Board, 621 EM 
Economising Time in Building 

Work, 
Eden, Sir W., Views of, 93 
Edinburgh: Alterations at Ho'y- 


rood, 514; Church. 347; Cinemato- 
graph Theatre, 790; Cities and 
Town Planning Exhibition, 357; 
Electrio Theatre, 151; Offices of 
Free Church, 270; School, 408; 
Training College, 492; Two Pro- 
tests from, 215; United Free 
Church Offices, 560 
Edlington, Doncaster, 433 
Edmonton, St. John’s, 794 
Education: and Training of E: gin- 
eers, 570; Architectural, 75; Archi- 
tectural, and the Institute Exami- 
nations, 478; Beaux-Arts System 
of, Harvard, 672; of Public, 233 
Efflorcscence on Brickwork, 652 
Egvpt and ths Scudan, Antiquitie 
in. 620 
Elections, Roval Academy, 131 
Electrical:  Encvireers, Institution 
of, Wiring Rules of the, 787; 
Equipment of the Palladium, 85 
Electric: Lighting at Inet tution of 
Electrical Engireers, 520; Powor, 
725; Railway in Berlin, 372 
Pant and Castle Subways, £52, 


8 
Eltham Palace, Restoration of, 493 
Elvsée, the, Paris, 615 
Employment: in the  Buillinz 
Trade, 121, 251; Purchase of, in 
the Building Trade, 22 
Engineering: Contracts, Arbitra‘o:s 
in, 621; Mechanical, 371; Mon‘hly 
Review of 111. 942 369 515 647 


AND REVIEWS, 


Workshops, Hamburg, 
tions for, 
ot, 570 
Engine, Steam, a Remarkable, 520 
England’s Water Supply, 713 
Bugs Vernacular Domestio Wo: k, 


Epileptic Colony, Maghull, 219 

Escalators, London Railway, 544 

Esher, St. George's Church, 11, 537 

Essentials of Architecture, 64 

Eseex, Archeology in, 537 

Estate, Boscombe Manor, 366 

Estate, Deceased: Architect's, 268, 
607; Builder’s, 50, 99, 150, 182, 281, 
311, 347, 376, 408; Surveyor’s, 740 

Een Pitfalls and Errors in, 
11 


Etchings and Water-Colours, Exhibi- 


tion of, 293 

Etchinge, Mr. Wa“ cot's, 14 

Examinations, Science, 802 

Excavation: at Meroe, 895; 
Sardes, 62); Wie Valley, 781 

Exeter College, 825 

Exhibition Buildings, 48, 459 

Exhibitions: Ancient Art, Earl's 
Court, 104; A.A. Camera, Sketch, 
and Debate Club, 450; Building 
Trades, Olympia, 239, 426, 484, 514, 
553-560; Chinese Paintings, 804; 
Cities and Town Planning. 
Chelsea, 147, 165, 276; Coronation, 
679; Cottage, Gidea Park, 577; 
Courbet’s Pictures, 327; Fine Art 
Society, 804; Fires at Temporary 
671, 709; Glasgow, 574, 723; Gould, 
F. Carruthere, Drawings by, 805; 
Haden, Seymour, Memorial, 825; 
House and Cottage, Gidea Park, 
Romford, 110, 514; Lithographs at 
Goupil Gallery, 166; MacWhirter, 
642; Meroitic Antiquitizs, 805; 
National Portrait Scciety and the 
Modern Society of | 
Painters, 233; New York Muni- 
cipal, 2; Pastel Society, 805; 
Picture, 419, 804; Rome, 617, 755; 
Rome, British Art and the, 426; 
Royal Academy, 34, 501, 556, 567, 
601; Royal Photographic Sock ties, 
577, 713; Royal Soottieh Academy, 
604; Salon, the, 633; Scottish 
National, 65; Sketch Society, 36; 
Society of Miniature Paintors, 
813; Swedish Art, 537; Town Plan- 
ning, 20; Turin, 95, 245, 544; 
Water-colour Sketches by Frank 
Lishman, 636; Water-colours and 
Etchings, 293 

Expanded Me:al Applications, 4&9 

Exploration, Macedonian, 619 


FACTORIES: 
Limewashing and, 436 

Factory Fire, New York, 388 

Farnham, the Goat’s Head, 489 

Fatality, a Sad, 426 

Fencing in Factories, 396 

Festival of Empire: Bath at the, 
337; Crystal Palace, 208, 514. 783 

Ffoukes v. Salisbury-Jones, 715 

Field-made Tackle for Concrete 
Building, 621 

Fifty Years Ago, 14, 44, 77, 119, 142, 
175, 210, 241, 272, 302, 336, 267, 388, 
427, 457, 483, 513, £45, 562, 612, 643, 
632, 716, 749, 781, 814 

Filte:s, Pressure, at Bolton Water- 
works, 

Fine Arte, a Minister of, 449 

Fine Art Society’s Gallery, 804 

Fire: a Belgian Town Hall, 482; 
Asch Building, New York, 635; at 
Steam Joinery Works, 4:2; at 
Tolworth Hall, 513; Country Man- 
sion, 641; Factory, N.w York, 
388; St. Micha. l's Church, Honi- 


ton, 389 
Fire: Brigade, Patis, 36; Isolating 
Barrier, New York, 8; Precau- 
tions and the Coronation, 781; Pre- 
cautions, Turin Exh bition, 245; 
Protection in the City, 229; Re 
sistance of Floors, 787; R:sista’ ce 
of Silicious Bricks, 518; Results, 
Baltimore, 690 
Fires: at Temporary Exh bitione, 
671, 709; in Shops, 641 
Fishmongers’ Hall, 735, 737 
Flooring, Beams and, ‘Univ rsal' 
Reinforced Concrete, 181 


at 


Fencing in, 326; 


Floor: Surfaces, Gravrolithic, 49; 
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Floors: Fire Res'stance of, 787; 


1 rless Reinforad Concrete, 
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Foot bridge, Covered, over Street, 651 

Foreign and Colonial Nowa, 12, 57, 
89, 123, 157, 192. 222, 253, 270, 320, 
352. 381, 414, 469, 498, 529, 564. 5:8, 
630, 660, 697, 763, 796, 831 

Foundation: Beam, Reinforced Con- 
crete, 586; Piere for New York 
Municipal Buildings, Load Test of, 
722; Piers, Method of Sinking, 
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Ingal], 407 
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Frontal and al for Westminster 
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Frost, Influence of, on Concrete, 181 
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Lining, 519 
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Garden: a Cottage, 479; Cities, 433; 
City, a Bavarian, 276; City by the 
Sea, 277; Suburb, Ealing, 690; 
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Garstang, Prof., Excavations by, 805 
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Ot, 
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Aspect of, 463 

Gates, Entrance, 49 
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Geological Survey, 781 

George, Sir Ernest, 774 
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Competition, 682, 686, 709, 737, 747; 
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Girderless Reinforced Concrete 
Floore, 517 
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Trade, 24; Exhibition, 574, 723; 
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house, 513; Rutherglen School, 
311; School Board Offices, 560 
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Chapel, 619 
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Glue, Liquid Scotch, 347 
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Goldsmiths’ College, New Cres, 514 

Good Friday Week, 426 

Goods Clearing House, London, 275 

Gore, Bishop, Address by, 233 

Gothic Revival in Holland, 230 

Gould. F. C., Drawinge by, 805 
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Government Contracts, 150, 249, 375, 
522, 653, 824 

Grafton Bridge, New Zealand, 112 

Granolithic Floor Surfaces, 49 

Greaves, Mr. Walter, 603 

Gresham College and Trust, 239 

Gripping Power of Rivete, 519 

Guildhall, Middleeex, 139, 271, 457 

Guinnces Trust, the, 301 


HADEN, Sir F. S., Work of, 456, 805 

Hall: and Club, Oxhey, 87; Corpus 
Christi, Maidstone, 215; Fien- 
mongers’, 755, 737; Leice:ter 
Public, 642, 709, 816 

Hamburg: Foundations for Engin- 
eering Work- hops, 520; Repairig 
Masonry Bridges in, 114 

Hammersmith Broadway, £59 

Hampstead Town Hall, 281 

Hartley University Cclleg^, South- 
ampton, 638, 644 

Harvard, Beaux-Arts Syst m of 
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Harvey, W.. on Mosque of Sultan 
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Hosegood v. Wilson, 149 

Hosp.tal: Arrangements, 641; for 
the Malverns, 721; King’s College, 
267; London, 53, 312 

Hotel de Valois, Caen, 338 

Hotei, London, 492 

Hot water Pipes, Oak Fittings and, 


House: Collapee of a, 482; Hcok 
Heath, Woking, 716, 750; Hooton, 
491; Northumberland, 484; St. 

John’s Wood, 582; Stocksfield, 


Householders: Liabilities of, 395; 
Nuisance to, 715 
House of Commons, St. Paul's 


Bridge and the, 671 

Houses: and Cottages, Gidea Park, 
652, 686, 709, 737, 747; Blyth, 26; 
Concrete, Steel Moulds for, 462; 
Reinforced Concrete, Portable, 
463; Steel-moulded Concrete, Gary 
City, 462; Two Historioal, London, 


Housing: Acts, the, 42; at Kenning- 
ton, the King and, 337; Canada, 
552; Council, Co-partnership 
Tenants’, 11; in Venice, 690; 
South Lincolnshire, 148 

Humber Conservancy, 607 

Humour, Official, and Art, 569 

Hyde Park, Watling-street and, £02 

Hygienic Aspecte of Gas Lighting 
and Heating, 463 


IDEAL Home Competition, Daily 
Mail, €04, 609 
Illinois, Registration in, 357 
Illumination of Reading Stands, 463 
ee Bar Reinforced Concrete, 
Industrial Uses of 
Gas, 246 
Infirmary: Extension, Bradford, 780, 
810; No:th Evirgton, €93 
Institute, F:;eh2r..ea's, Newlyn, 716 
Institute, Royal, cf British Archi- 
tects: Annual Report, 570; Com- 
petitions and the, 327; Examina- 
tions, 478; Gold Medal, Dr. Dorp- 
feld and the, 802, 816; Lic?ntiates, 
202, 357; Medals and Prizes, 63, 
109, 175, 241, 428, 514; Processional 
Decorations and, 356; St. Paul's 
Bridge and the, 775; Society of 
Architects and the, 535; "lown 
Planning Conferen:e, 941, 
Institute of: Builders’ Dinner, 93; 
Metals, 41, 577 
Institution of E'ectrical Enginecrs: 


High-pressure 


Electrio Lighting at the, 520; 
Wiring Rules of, 787 
Insurai.ce: Buildings, Cambridge, 


779; National, 587, 723, 790; Un- 
employed, 652, 747 
Investiture of Prince of Wales, 713 
Het King Edward Sanatorium, 


Irish Architecture, 703 

Iron, Strength of, After Use, 508 
Italy in 1911, 801 

Ives & Barker v. Williams, 621 


JACKSON v.: Barry Railway- Co., 
621; Malliner Motor Body Co., 396 

Jacobean Pulpit, Rotherfield, 620 

Jewels, Crown, and the Wakeficld 
Tower, 11 

Johnson's House in Gough-square, 
London, 450 

Joinery Works, Fire at, 482 

Joint for Cast-iron Shaft Lining, 115 

Jones, Inigo, and John Webb, 526 

Jubilee of firm of Art Workmen, 174 


KENNINGTON, Housing at, 337 

Kilburn, Sale at The Grange,’ 239 

King Edward Memorials (ee 
* Memoriale ’) 

King, the, v. Tynemouth Corpora- 
tion, 715 

King's College Hospital, 267 

Kingsway and the Publio, 197 

K n nen System of Drying Buildings, 


LABOUR: Boy, 11; in South 
Africa, 89; in the Colonies, 12, 192, 
255, 584, 469, 498, 529 

Lacombe House, Destruction of, 104 

Ladders and Ladder Scaffolds, 788 

Limbeth Bridge, 671, 712 

Lampholder, the Twin-grip, 218 

Laup Standard Clock at Marb'e 
Arch, €41 

Lancashire Roads, 19 

Lanciani, Professor, as Senator, 105 

Land: Duty, Undeveloped, 521; 
R gistration of Title to, 409; Taxa- 
tion of, 627; Tax Values, Suc- 
veyors as Referees for, 174; Trans- 
fer, 407; Valuation of, 278: 
Union, the, 560 

Lan- llord and Tenant, 396, 593, 626 

Lathing, Metal Ladder Tape. 724 

Lavington Manor, Devizes, 392 

Law: Courte, the, Accommodation 
for Witncs:es.at,.99 ;5 Trade Unions 
and the. 248, 375 

Lead Poisoning amongst Painters, 


— 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS 
(continued) :— 


Lectures: Carpenters’ Company, 65; 
on Town Planning, 557; Univer- 
site Extereion, 11 

Lee Is: Bottling Stores, the Brewery, 
405; Building Trade, 24 

L.es v. Du.ikerley Brothers, 278 

Legal Column, 42, 88, 221, 318, 335, 
462, 495, 593, 626, 715 

Leicester Public Hall, 642, 709, 816 

Leith: Building in, 24; King 
Elward Memorial, 25) 

15 upon Aichite:tural Plans. 
O. 

Lewes S:condary School, 11 

Liability of Contractors, 216 

Library: and Art Gallery, Man- 
che-ter, 13, 35, 73, 140, 210, 750; a 
Technical, and Co partnerehip 
Tenants, 552; St. Albans, 575 

Licentiates, R. I. B. A., 262, 357 

Life. Colour and Beauty in, £04 

Light ing: and Heating, Gas, 
tlvgienic Aspects of, 463; Artistic 
Street, Cincinnati, 433; Electric, 
at Institution of Electrical Engin- 
eers, 520; Street, Holborn, 210 

Limewashing and Factories, 436 

Liinmer Asphalte Paving Co., 150 

Lincolnshire, South, Hou-ing Schein 
in, 143 

x Mine Shafts, New Method of, 

1 

Litixozraphe at Goupil Gallery, 100 

Liverpcol: Cathedral Reredce, 208; 
Church of Humanity, 546; King 
Edward Memorial Scheme, 129, 
165, 198; Parochial Hall, Waver- 
tree, 588; Pierhead Baths, 483; 
Road Widening, 276; Town Hall, 
42; Town Planning Conference, 
265; Univereity Students' Club, 


546 
Local: Authorities, Liabilities of, 
395; Gove-nment Report, 1L 
Lockleys, Welwyn, 293 
Lo-k-woven Mesh, 181, 588 
Loetechberg Tunnel, the, 785 
Lo nbard-stre:t Retaining Wall, 719 
London: a Boulevaid in pra 9 
ol, ; 


ton Decorations (sce 
tion’); Fire Protection in City of, 
22); First Reinforcel Concrete 
Br.dgo in, 519; Goode Clearing 
Howe, 275; Historical Building: 
of, 679; ‘John Buins', 1, 14, 15; 
King Edward Statue, 64; Map oi 
Tiausit Round, 277; Memoria! 
Tablets, 489; Memorial to Edward 
VII., 355, 387, 418, 449, 641; 
Museum, the, 756; Playing Fields, 
69); Port of, 245; Railway Es- a- 
lato:s, 544; Sanitation, 815; Strect 
Intersections, 143, 272, 273; the 
Future of, 1; the Mall Improve- 
ment, 75, 148; Two Historical 
Houses, 393; Traffic Report of 
Board of Trade, 290 
London and: its Museum, 477; N.W. 
Railway Co. v. Howley Park Coal, 
etc., Co., 495 
London County Council: Schools, 
3U1; v. Cannon Brewery Co., 519; 
r. Metropolitan Railway Co., 319 
Love's System of Obviating Deflec- 
tion in Beams, 650 
Luxembourg, the, Páris, 485, 615 


MACEDONIAN Exploration, 619 
Machinery, the: Artistic Use of, in 
Building, 804; Rating of, 83 
MacWhirter Exhibition, 642 
Magazines and Reviews, 87, 205, 367, 
<9, 645, 748 M 
Ms ene Hall of Corpus Christi, 


2 

Mall, London: Approach, the, 483. 
544; Improvement, the, 75, 148 
337, 449, 456 


Malta, Antiquities in, 489 

Maiverns, New Hospital for the, 721 

Manchester: Blackley Estate Com- 
petition, 452, 493; Church House. 
456; City Drainage, 20; Garden 
Suburb, 552; Library and Art Gal- 
lery, 13, 35, 75, 140, 210, 540, 750, 
760; Water Supply, 245, 268; 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 177 

Mansion: Country, Fire, 641; Design 
for a Nobleman’s, 4 


Mansion House aeg ant 


Map, Transit, Round London, 277 
Marble Arch, Lamp Standard 
Clock, 641 


Marylebone Town Hall, 317, 394, 816 
Mason's Lead-Carbo Stair Tread, 758 
Masqueray, E. L., Work of, 740, 750 
Massachusetts. Cotton Mill, 517 
Master and Servant, 278 
Mausoleum, Roval. Frogmore, 139 
Measurement: New Modes of, Slatinz 
and Tiling, 374, 465; New Unit 
of Angular, 457 
Measuring and Mixing Machine, the 


Mechanical Engineering, 371 

Mechanics, Structural, 36, 45, 305 

Medal, Design for, by Mr. Crane, 337 

Medieval: Bridge, Building a, 619; 
Cities, 276 

Meissen Brasses, the, 487 


' Memorial, King Edward: Bristol, 44; 


London, 64, 355, 3587, 418, 449, 641 

Memorials: Bishop Ellicott, Glou- 
181; King Edward VII. 
426, 514, 607, 7 (so also! 
‘Memorial, King Edward’); Queen 
Victoria, 607; Rand Regiments, 


Leith, 250; Liverpool, 129, 165, 196; | 


Siater, J. S., 498; Squarey, E. P., 
285, 740; Taylor, W., 408; Thomp- 
son, A. G., 498; Uphues, J., 44; 
Vaughan, C., 320; Wake, H. II. 
202; Walmsley, B., 408; Wer 
theimer, C., 564; Wood, W., 630 
Offices: Bank, Cork, 582; Berkshire 
County, Reading, 347; 
Order, of the G.P.O., 205; Public, 
Great George-street, London, 393 


| Official Humour and Art, 569 


Oil-mixed Concrete, 
Properties of, 463 
Olympia, Decoration of, 577 


Waterproof 


614; Rolls, C. S., 139; the Chesham, | Open Spaces and Recrcation Grounds, 


Aylesbury, 540; the Duke of Devon- 
shire, 198; tho Pilgrim Fathers, 
Southampton, 139 | 
Memorial Tablets, London, 489 
805 Antiquities, Exhibition of, 


Merton, Old Church House at, 82 
Mesh, Lock Woven, 181, 588 
Metal: Corrosion of, 457, 787; Ccst 
of Cutting with Oxygen, 24/7; 
Expanded, Applications of, 459; 
Ladder Tape Lathing for Parti- 
tions, 724 
Metale, Institute of, 41, 517 
Metropolitan: and District Railwag | 
Stations, 456; Burial Grounds, 327; : 
Street Improvements, 689; Water ' 
Board v. Bibbey, 468 
Middlesex Guildhall, 139, 271 | 
Midland Railway, Bradford and, 216 
Mill, Cotton, Built Over a Canal, 517 
Mine Shafts, Method of Lining, 519 
Mining Villages, Uglines of, 432 
Minister of Fine Arts, a, 449 
Minturn v. Barry, etc., 468 
Mississippi Dam, 111 
Model of a Pagoda, 822 
Monument: Design for a, to a 
Monarch, 78; Victor Emmanucl, 
Rome, 706, 716 
Monuments, Ancient: | 
of, Franco, 569; Welsh, 393 | 
Morant Club, the, 537 | 
Morris, Messrs., Firm of, 174, 393 
Mn Cement, Change of Form vl, | 
181 


Preservation 


Mosque of Sultan Hassan, Cairo, 791 
Moulds for Concrete Houses, 462 
Municipal Buildings: Coventry, 483, | 
524; Karachi, 397; New York, Lcad 
Test of Foundation Piers of, 722 
Municipal Echbn., New York, 432 
Municipal Works, Burnham, 44 
Museum: a National Science and 
Geological. 545; British, Extension, 
607 ; London and Its, 477; Sir John 
Soan?2’s, 104; the London, 756 ; 
Victoria and Albert, 393, 426, 456, 
514, 620 
Museums, Natural History and New 
Science, S. Kensington, 635, 706 


NATIONAL: Collections, the, 139, | 
393; Gallery, 75, 528, 813; Gallery of | 
British Art, 174; Trust, the, 715 

Natural History and New Science 
Museums, South Kensington, 635 

Boe Abbey, 620; Priory, Surrey. 


o3 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Building Trade, 
24; Civic Opportunities, 20; Club, 
655; Post Office Extensions, 653; 
Queen’s Hall, 312; Schools, 208 
Newton, Ernest: on Domestic Archi- 
tecture, 327 ; Works of, 131, 142, 259 
Newton, W. G., on Brickwork, 262 
New Year's Honours, 11 
New York: Asch Building Fire, 655; 
Factory Fire, $88; Fire-Isolating 
Barrier, 8; Municipal Buildings, 
Load Test of Foundation Piers for, 
722; Municipal Exhibition, 432; 
State Capital, 387, 390; Telephonie 
Future of, 115; Traffo Danger;, 
20 ; Underground Moving Platform. 
433; Woolworth Building, 644 
New Zealand, Grafton Bridge, 112 
Northamptonshire Association 
Architects, 389 
North and South- a Comparison, 216 
Nottingham: Building Tragle, 24, 251; 
Strike in, 589, 694, 724 


us Fittings and Hot-water Pipes. 


Obituary: Aird, John, 51, 376, 408; 
Andrew, W., 440; Armstrong, T., 
564; Balfour, Eustace J. A., 222; 
Blight, J. T., 192; Camel, T., 192, 
Carrére, J. M., 351; Clarke, Caspar 
Purdon, 414, 440; Clouston, R. S., 
598; Colls, J. Howard, 23, 51. 311; 
Cottam, A. B., 319: Crofts, E., 381; 


of 


357, 550, 822 
Osborne Case, the, 248, 373, 407 
Oxford: Oriel Building, 813; Queen's 
College Entrance Gateway, 330; 
University, 139, 713; Walls of, 483 
Ozren, Cost of Cutting Metal with, 


PADDED Rooms, 463 

Pageant, Church, Rotherhithe, 104 

Pagoda, Model of a, 822 

Pain, J. & G., 769 

Painter-Etchers and 
Royal Society of, 208 

ree Lead Poisoning Amongst, 


Painting, Ecclesiastical, 419 

Paintings, Architecture in, 417, 605 

Paint, Permeability Tests of, 462 

Palace: Addington, Surrey, 607, 736; 
of Birsay, 619 

Paiaces, French Royal, 79, 211, 485 

Palais Royal, the, Paris, 339 

Pa omom, Electrical Equipment of 
the, 

Panel, Decorative, for Royal Ex- 
change, $37 

Papers, Technical Printing, 437 

Paris: Bust of King Edward VII., 
607 ; Elysée, the, 615; Fire Brigada ;, 
56; Luxembourg, the, 485, 615 
Metropolitan Railway, 515; Palais 
Royal, the, 339; Rue de Rome 
Reconstruction, 647; Salon, the, 
633; Tuileries, the, 79, 211 

Parliament, Bills (London) in, 118 

Partition, Metal Ladder Tape Lath- 
ing for, 724 


Party Walls, Damp, 468 


Engrave e, 


Pastel Society's Exhibition, 805 


Patents, 30, 60, 92, 123, 157, 192, 
222, 253, 286, 320, 352, 384, 414, 441, 
472, 495, 530, 564, 598, 660, 663, 697, 
732, 766, 831 

Paving New Streets, 521 

Paymaster-General’s Office, 
hall, 366 

Pearce v. Provident Clothing a.. 
Supply Company, 344 n 

Pears, MU Iron Canopy, 5l 

Peebles, Chambers Institution, 219 

Pensions, Old Age, Cottages and, 413 

Personal Predilection in Archi 
tecture, 327 

Perth, City Hall, 545 

Photographic: Society, Royal, 577, 
713; Survey and Record of Surrey, 
713 


Whito- 


Photometer, a New, 247 

Piccadilly, London, Widening of, 537 

Pictograph, the Cretan, 131 " 

Picture Exhibitions (see *Ezbil* 
tions) 

Piers: Foundation, Method of dnk- 
ing, 114; Load Test of Foundation, 
New York Municipal Buildings, 124 

Piles: and Columns, Reinforced Cou- 
crete Screw, 722 ; Driving Concrete, 
Pneumatic Cap for, 372 

Pilgrim Fathers Memorial, Southamp- 
ton, 139 

Pipes, Vitrified Ware, 519 

Piranesi, 667, 682 

ert Architectural, Lettering upon, 
1 

Platform, Underground Movirz, 
New York, 433 

Playing Fields, London, 690. 

Play, Architectural Association, 697 

Plumbers, Registration of, 813 

Pneumatic Cap for Driving Concrete 
Piles, 372 

Polytechnic: Battersea, 544; Regent- 
street, London, 750 g 

Pompeii, an Arabic, 81, 619 

Pope’s Villa, Twickenham, 419 

Portals, Bridge, 292 

Port of: Antwerp Extension, 369; 
London, the, 243 

Portrait Society, National, and 
r Soc. of Portrait Painters, 


Postal Stamps for the Colonies, 208 


Cullen, A., 157; Douglas, J., 63/; Post Office. General, Money Order 
Forrester, A. C, ; Hawks, Offices, 205 
H. N., 157; Jahn. I.. H., 530; Kip- Powell's Tilbury Steam Coal Con 


351: W. J.. 831: Mac- 
Whirter. J., 157; Murray, Andrew, 
92, 125 ; Patrick, C. G., 86; Pickard, 


J. I., 252; Pite. A. R.. 252: Poole 
W. C., 697: Roper, F. W.. 41: 
Rothera. F. B, 598; Scott. 


Moncrieff, P. D. 222; Shields, 


Carceri, 338 
Premises, Pe:th, W. Australia, 397 
Presentation to: homas (Brock, 
R.A., 513: H. P. Boulnois, 544 
Prince of Wales Inve-tituie, 713 
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House, 755 


Processional Decorations, 356 

Procession Stands, 221 

Proctor v. Robinson, 692 

Professional Notices, 11, 41, 75, 103, 
159, 208, 365, 393, 514, 577, 607, 712, 
747, 813 

Property Sales, 41, 577, 713 


Money! Provinces, Projected New Buildings 


in the, 25, 54, 86, 121, 152, 185, 229, 
251, 282, 313, 548, 376, 409, 437, 465. 
492, 523, 560, 589, 623, 654, 695, 725, 
759, 790, 825 

Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., 301 

Public: Education of the, 233; Health 
Act Decision, 319; Safety at the 
Coronation, 482 

Pulpit, Jacobean, Rotherfield, 620 

Pumping Stations: for Chicago 
Drainage, 519; Walton-on-Thames, 


Purchon, W. S, 
Education, 478 
* Pushful Architect,’ the, 737 


QUANTITY Surveyor, 
and Builder, 464 

Quebec Bridge, 114, 247 

„ Timbers, Leæser-Kuown, 


on Architectural 


Architect, 


Queen Victoria Memorial, the, 607 
Quick, H., on Vault Retaining 
Walls in Reinforced Concrete, 370 


RAILWAY: Electric, in Berlin, 3572; 
for Greater London (North), 171; 
Paris Metropolitan, 515; Stations, 
Metropolitan and District, 450 

Railways and the Public, 537 

Ramsbury, Wilts, 337 

Randolph, W., on Gothic Revival im 
Holland, 230 

Rand Kegiments Memorial, 614 

Rating of Machinery, 83 

Ravello, 475, 484 

Rea v. L.C.C., 464 

Reading: Berkshire County Offices, 
347; Caversham Church, 568 

Reading Stands, Illumination of, 465 

Recreation Grounds, Open Spaces, 
and, 337, 550, 822 

Regent-street and Shopkeepere, 357 

Registration in Illinois, 357 

Reigate, Colley Hill, 482 

Report, Local Government, 11 

Reredos, Liverpool Cathedral, 208 

Reservoirs: Chingford, 247; Thames 
Valley, 140, 449 

Restoration: of Eltham Palace, 493; 
Selby Abbey, 215 

Retaining Walls: Design of Vault, in 
Reinforced Concrete, 370; Unusual, 
Lombard-street, E.C., 719 

Rhymney Valley Water Bill, 457 

Ricardo, Halsey, and Use 
Machinery, 804 

Richardson, A. E.. on London Strect 
Intersections, 143, 273 

Richmond Hill, View from, 544 

Riley v. Holland & Sons, 434 

Riveter, Rapid, for Light Work, 65: 

Rivets, Gripping Power of, 519 

Road: Board, the, 277; Widening, 
Liverpool, 276 

Roads: Lancashire, 19; Main, 267 

Robinson v. Beaconsfield U. D. C., 
395, 715 

Rochester: Bridge, 328; Bull Hotel, 
781; Cathedral, 337 

Roles v. Pascall, 692 

Rolls, C. S., memorial to, 139 

Roman: Boat at Lambeth, 267, 
Britain, 82; Studies, Society for 
Promotion of, 327; Wall, the, 343 

Rome: Ancient, Model of, 713; 
Apollo Theatre, 787; Exhibition, 
British Art at the, 426; Exhibitions 
at, 617, 755; Recent Discoveries in. 
487; St. Peter's, 2, 14; Victor 
Emmanuel Monument, 706, 716 

Romford Garden Suburb Houses, 
cte., 514, 682, 686 

Ho due Temporary, in Middle Ages, 


Roofs, Arched Timber, 
Tie-rods in, 718 
Rooms, Padded, 463 
Rotherfield, Jacobean Pulpit, 620 
Rotherhithe, Church Pageant, 104 
Royal Academy: Architecture and 
the, 165: Elections, 98, 131. 357, 
577; Exhibition, 501, 536, 567, 601, 


of 


Horizonta! 


737; Schools, 35, 44, 209, 614; 
Winter Exhibition, 34 

Royal: Academy of Music, 782; 
Archeological Institute Meeting, 
$57; College of Art, the, 389; 
Exchange Decorative Panel, 337; 
Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, 419; Scottish Academy, 
357, 604 


Ruins, Great Zimbabwe, 456 
Rae Manor Estate Compctition, 


ST. ALBANS, Carnegie Library, 575 

St. Anne’s Clergy House, Soho, R in- 
forecd. Concrete at, 181 

St. George's. Chapel, Wirdsor, 502 

St. James's Park: and Edward VII 
Memorial. 387; "Buckinghamshire 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEW 


(continued) 


St. Macaire, 447, 458 

St. Magnus’ Church, City, 389 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 489 

St. Pancras-square, 689 . 

St. Paul's Bridge, 326, 477, 502, 537, 
671, 736, 747, 773, 774, 803 

St. Paul's Bridze Scheme 
Wren’s Plan, 602 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Men Who Built, 
809 


St. Peter's Rome, 2, 14 | 

Sale: at ‘The Grange,’ Kilburn, 
239; of Builder’s Plant, 713 

Sales, Property, 41, 577, 713 

Salon, the Architect at the, 6638 

Sanatorium, King Edward Memorial, 
Ipswich, 408 

Sand Box, Test of a, for Bridge 
Erection, 247 

Sanitation, London, 813 

Santa Maria Della Salute, Venice, 
239, 202 

Sardes, Excavation at, 620 

Saxon Buildings at Worcester, 82 

Scaffold: Accidents, Causes and Pre- 
vention, 823; Cords and Ties, 757 

Scaffo'dinz, 248 

Scaffolds: for Domee, 490; for Steel- 
frame Buildings, 309; Laddar, 
Lad:ers and, 788 

School: Brighton, Hove, etc., Gram- 
mar, 174, 206, 304, 762; Killinghall 
Moor, Harrogat>, 484; Se ton 
Sluice, Northumberland, 717; 
Southport, 316; Summer, a, 809 

School: Building News, 11, 12, 53, 
85, 119, 174, 176, 181, 208, 219. 223, 
281, 511, 347, 408, 466, 483, 492, 560, 
588. 622, 653, 681, 694, 723, 725, 759; 


and 


Buildings, Cost of, 259; of Art 
Wocdcarving, 544 
Schools: L.C.C., the, 301; Royal 


Academy, 35, 44 

Science: and Geological Muceum, a 
National, 545; Examinatione, 892; 
Imperial College of, 613; Museum 
Site, the New, 706 

Scotland: Cistercian Abbeys of, 73: 
Town Planning in, 20 

Scottish: Academy, Royal, 604; 
National Exhibition, 65, 574 

Scraping Water Mains, Machine for, 
1 

Screen, Ramsbury, Wilte, 337 

Sculptors, Architects and, 418 

Sealand, Garden Village at, 275 

Seal, the Great, Design for the, 641 

Seaton Sluice, School at, 717 

Selby Abbey, 215, 347 

Soparator for Concrete Wall Shutter- 
ing, 519 

„ Castle, Shooter's Hill, 
1 


Seville, Vandalism at, 775 

Sewage Disposal, Brynmawr, 292 

Seward v. Cardiff Corporation, 221 

Sewerage: Fleet, 514; Fletchertown, 
0 Kirkby Stephen, 208; Ot'cy, 


Sewers, Drains and, 568 

Shaft: Lining, Joint for Cast-iron, 
918 ; Mine, New Method of Lining, 

Shakespeare: Birthplace of, 607; 
Memorial Theatre, 197, 671, 712 

Sheathing Steel Trestles with Rein- 
forced Concrete, 113 

Sheffield: Memorial, 277; Station 
Viaduct, 433; Town Planning in, 
433; University, 514 

Shipbuilding Yard on the Tyne, 372 

Shipton-under-Wychwood Tomb, 215 

Shopkeepers, Regent-street and, 357 

Shops, Fires in, 641 

Shoreditch, Old Almshouses, 8 

Shrewsbury, the English Bridge, 360 

EM Separator for Concrete 


Sigue, Projecting, in the City, 426 

Simner v. Watney, 59 

Sketch Society, the, 36 

Skyscraper, the Latest, 786 

Slab, Flat, System of Reinforo:d 
Concrete, '720 

S] d icu and Sheeting, Asbestos-cement, 

69288 and Tiling, 374, 465, 521, 560, 


Small Holdings, House, etc., for, 
578 


Smoke Abatement, Coal, 747 
Soap, Soft, for Waterproofing Con- 


crete, 721 
Society of Archi the, 77, 535 
Society of Arts’ Medals, Royal, 813 
Sonning, Holme Park, 635 


Southampton, Hartley University 
College Competition, 540, 638, 644 


REPORTS 


Abbeys, Cistercian, 8.E. Scotland, 68 
Abercrombie, L. P., on street architec- 
ture, 148 
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South Kensington, Natural History 
and New Science Museums, 635 
Southport: School Competition, 316, 
Tramroad Act, 88 
Southwark: Bridge Reco: struction, 
76; Cathedral New Bell, 426 
Specialists, 21, 51 
Speight, F. W., 
Decorations, 165 
Spring-gardens Site, London, 489 
Squares, St. Pancras, 689 
Statfordshire, Town Planning Con- 
ference, 277 
Stained Glass Windows, 577, 642 
Stair-tread, Mason’s Lead-Carbo, 758 
Stanchion Base, Reinforced Con- 


and Corcnation 


crete, 47 
Stande: Coronation, and Public 
Buildings, 635; for Coronation 
Prooessions, 641, 706; Read ug. 
Illumination of, 463 

Stationery fice, H.M.’s, West 
minster, 302 

Station, Terminus,  Baker-stieet 
Railway, 41 

Statue: Bonington, 713; Capt. 


>00k’s, 641, 779; Devonshire, 318; 
King Edward, London, 64; Monu- 
mental, in Reinforced Concer: t». 519 
Steam Engine, a Remarkable, 520 
Stecl-frame Buildings: Prospecte of, 
618; Scaffolds for, 509; Travelling 
Tower for Corstructing, 649 
Steel-moulded Concrete Houses 
Gary City, 462 
Steel Moulds for Concrete Houses, 
46 ` 


at 


Steeples, City, Pedigree of some, 511 

Stephen's Collection, the, 577 

Stirling Castle, Chapel Royal, 99, 641 

Stone, Artificial, Change of Form of, 
Under Pressure, 181 

Stopcock Boxes, Water B:a:d's, 5.8 

Strasburg Cathedral, Settlement 1n, 
49 


Street: Architecture, 148; Covered 
Footbridge over a, 651; D«cora- 
tions, Coronation, 165, 816, 817; 
Dust, Berlin, 277; Improvements, 
449, 689; Interse tions, Londsn, 
145, 272, 275; Lighting, Artistic, 
Cincinnati, 453; Lighting, Holborn, 
210; the, as a Background, 261 

Streets: Coronation Decorations of 
the, 165, 816, 817; Hendon, 239; 
New, 715; Paving New, 521 

Strength of Iron after Long U:e, 308 

Structural Mechanics, 36, 45, 505 

' Structures’ and ‘Projections’ and 
Building Line, 51 

Students’ Drawings, R. I. B. A., 63, 
109, 175, 241, 428, 514 

Sub-contractors’ Guarantees, 221 

Suburban Front Garden, the, 432 

Subway: Elephant and Castle, 552, 
787; Mansion House, 544, 577 

Sultan Hassan, Mosque of, Cairo, 751 

Summary, Editorial, 14, 44, 77, 103, 
142, 175, 209, 241, 211, 305, 337, 568, 
397, 428, 458, 484, 514, 546, 581, 615, 
614, 682, 716, 750, 782, 816 

Support, Right to, 495 

Surrey: Churches, Old, 345; Photo- 
graphio Survey and Record of, 715 

Surveyore: as Referees for Land Tax 
Values, 174; Society of Ordained, 


483 
Swedish Art, 557 


TABARD-STREET, Transformation 
of, 689 

Tablets, London Memorial, 489 

Tackle, Field- made, for Concrete 
Building, 621 

Tap, a New Screw-down, 25 

'Tapestries: Cardinal Wolsey, 544; for 
Westminster Abbey, 747 

Taxation of Land, 627 

Technical Printing Papers, 437 

Tees-side Building Project, 408 

Telegraph and "Telephone, Animal 
Foes of, 518 . 

Telephonio Future, New York's, 115 

Temple Bar, Old, Theobalds and, 75 

Tenant, Landlord and, 396, 595. 626 

Tenants’, Co-partnership, Housing 
Council, 11 

Test; a Floor, 522; Load, of Founda- 
tion Piers for New York Municipal 


Buildings, 722; on  Lock-Woven 
Mesh, 588 
Tests: of Reinforced Concrete 
Columns, 722; Permeability, of 
Paint. 462 


Thames Valley Reservoirs, 140, 449 

Theatre: a New Type of, 583; Apollo, 
Rome, 787; at Bradfield, the, 801, 
804; Electric, Edinburgh, 151; 
London, 653; Shakespeare Memo- 
rial, 197, 671, 712; Wimbledon, 85 
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Thermal Properties of Conerete, 042 
Theobalds and Old Temple Bar, 75 


Thrones, Coronation, Westminster 
Abbey, 747 
lie-rods, Horizontal, in Arched 


Timber Roofs, 718 
Ting, Slating and, 374, 465, 521, 56) 
622 


Timber, Embedded, Recipe for Pre: 
serving, 463 

Timbeis, Lesser-kuown Queensla: d, 
463 

Time, Economising, Building 
Work, 85 


Times Critic, the, at the R. A., 737 

Tomb in Churchyard of Shipton- 
under-W ychi wood, 215 

Tottenham, Schools, 588 

Tours, Cloitre de la Psalette, 569 


in 


Tower, Travelling, for Constructing | 
? 1 


469; 
Chadderton, 140; Chelsea, Decora. | 


a Steel-frame Building, 
Town Hall: Bethnal Green, 


tion of, 569; Hampstead, 281; 
„ 42; Marylebone, 394, 
16 


Town Planning: Birmingham, 148; 
Scotland, 20; Shefheld, 433 

Town Planning: Classes, 20; Cor- 
petitions, Value of, 550; Con- 
tercnee, Liverpool, 265; Conference, 
R. I. B. A., 547, 683; Conference, 
Staffordshire, 277; Exhibition, 
Chelsea, 165; Exhibition, Edin— 
burgh, 357; Exhibition, Cities aud. 
270; Exhibitions, 20, 147; Lectures, 
557; Schemes, 277; Tour, a, 276; 
‘Tramways and, 277 

Trade: News, 25, 43, 54, 86, 119, 151, 
154, 219, 250, 281, 312. 347, 375, 408, 
435, 466, 492, 523, 560, 588, 622. 655, 
694, 725, 759, 790, 825; Premises, 
Water Supplied to, 318 

Trade Union: Bill the, 823; Law, 
692; Statisties, 217 

m Unions and the Law, 248, 373, 


4 

Traffic: Chicago, 550; Dangers, New 
York, 20; Exiraordinary, 466; 
Facilities, Berlin, 20; Report of 
Board of Trade, London, 290 . 

Tramroad Act, Southport and, 88 

Tramways, ‘Town Planning and, 277 


Trestles, Sheathing Steel, with Rein- 
forced Concrete, 113 

Trevor Estate Competition, Knights- 
bridge, 682, 684 

Trump Measuring 
Machine, 84 

Tubular Framework for Reinforced 
Concrete Buildings, 468 ^ 

Tudor Architecture, 760 

Tuileries, the, Paris, 79, 211 

Tunnel: Detroit River, 246; the 
Loectschberg, 785 

Turin: Exhibition, 95, 544; Exhibi- | 
tion, Fire Precautions, 245 ; the 
Palazzo Carignano, 229 

rm System of Drying Buildings, | 


and Mixing 


Twickenham, Pope's Villa, 419 
Tyne, Shipbuilding Yard on the, 372 


UGLINESS of the Typical Mining 
Village, 452 

Ulm, Two Views of, 552 

Undertakings, Abandonment of, 88 

Unemployed Insurance, 652, 747 

United Arts Club, London, 679 

Unity in the Architectural Profes- 
sion, 535 

‘Universal’ Reinforced 
Beams, 181 

University: Cambridge, New Build- 
ings, 203; College, London, Exten- 
sion, 41; Extension Lectures, 11; 
Oxford, 159. 715; Sheffield, 514 

Uruguay, Town Planning, ete., 816 


VALUATION of Land, 278 

Vandalism at Seville, 775 

Vault Retaining Walls, Design of, 
in Reinforced Concrete, 370 

Venice: Housing in, 690; Santa 
Maria Della Salute, 289, 302; the 
Campanile, 42 

Ventilation of the Central London 
Railway, 679 

Viaduct: Reinforced Concrete with 
Steel Swing Span, 520; Sheffield 
Station, 433 

Mou St. Giles, Cambridge, 63, 


Concrete 


Victor Emmanuel Monument, Rome, 
706, 716 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 393, 
426, 456, 514, 620 

Vienna, Workmen’s Dwellings in. 20 

Village: Garden, at Sealands, 275: 
Mining, Ugliness of Typical, 432 
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Villa Marina, Douglas, Isle of Man, 
146 


Vitrified Ware Pipes, 519 
Voids, Gauging, in Sand and Aggre- 
gate for Concrete, 520 


WALDRAM, P. J., on: Horizontal 
Tie-rods in Arched Timber Con- 
struction, 718; Structural Me- 
chanics, 45, 305 

Wallace Collection, the, 174 


Wall: Retaining, Lombard-street, 
City, 719; the Roman, 343 
Walls: Dampness in, 650; Damp 


Party, 468; Design of Vault Re- 
taining, in Reinforced Concrete, 
570; of Oxford, 489 


i Pumping Station, 
Wandsworth Borough Council 
Golds, 521 


Wanstezd, Receiving Homes, 492 
Ward: J. S. M., on Chislehurst Caves, 


v. 


Warner v. Couchman, 149 
yon University, St. Louis, 


Water: Bill, Rhymney Valley, 457; 
Engineers, Association of, TT; 
Mains, Machine for Scraping, 114; 
R. sources, Conservation of National 
292 ; Scheme, Derwent Valley, 787; 
Supplied to Trade Premises, 318 

Water Board, Metropolitan: Colley's 
Patents and the, 318; Powers and 
Charges, 468, 477; Stop o ek 
Boxes, 318 

Water-Colour Sketches, 636 

Water-Colours: Etchings and, 293; 
Royal Institute of Painters in, 419 

Waterford Bridge, 247 

Waterproof Properties of Oil-mixed 
Concrete, 463 

Water Supply: Auckland, N.Z., 520; 
250 s, 715; Manchester, 245, 


Watertight Canal Banks, 372 

Waterworks: Hartford, 577; Lang- 
holin, 239, 782 

Watling-street and Hyde Park, 502 

Webb: John, Inigo Jones and, 326; 
Sir Aston, Honour for, 

Weil, Dada-Huree's, Ahmedabad, 176 

Wells Deanery, the, 215 

Welsh Monuments, Ancient, 393 

Welwyn Find, the, 343 

Westminster Abbey: Coronation and. 

5: Coronation Annex, 77; Cora- 

nation Chaire for, 747; Coronation 
Stand at, 635; Coronation Thrones 
for, 747; Frontal and Dossal for, 
781 ; Tapestries for, 747 

Westminster: Guildhall Rebuilding. 
457; School, ‘the College,’ 614 

West of Scotland Teachers’ Training 
College, 338 

West v. Gwynne, 626 

Whitechapel Art Gallery, 679 

Whitehall, Paymaster - General's 

Office, 366 

Whitgift Hospital, Croydon, 393, 482 

Wiesbaden, Reinforced Concrete 
Bandstand at, 308 

Wiliing’s Press Guide, 42 

Wimbledon, Theatre, 85 

Winchester Cathedral, 215, 262, 740 

D one Stained Glass, 11, 75, 365, 


Windsor: Barracks, 150; Castle, St. 
George's Chapel, 502 

Wiring Rules of Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, 787 

Woldsea, 277 

Wolsey Tapestries, Cardinal, 544 

Wolverhampton, School, 408 

Wood: a Preservative for, 347; 
Carving, 210; Important Construc- 
tion in, 505; Trade, the, 53 

Woolworth Bldg., New York, 644, 786 

Worcester: Church, 790; Saxon 
Buildings at, 82 

‘Work, Right io,“ Building Trade 
and, 279 

Workmen's: Compensation, 149, 278, 
314, 434, 521, 692; Dwollings in 
Vienna, 20 

Wreckage of Quebec Bridge, Remov- 
ing, 114 

NUR Pian, St. Paul's Bridge and, 

Wye Valley Excavations, 781 


YARMOUTH, Great, 
Buildings at, 489 

York: Convocation House, 75; Works 
at, 217 

Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester, 177 


sca v. Wakeley & Wheeler, 
396 


Historical 


OF MEETINGS, PAPERS READ, LAW CASES, Etc. 


Alberti and Bramante, 503 L1 
America, architecture in, 674 
Ancient buildings, preservation of, 300 


Arbitration (see also Legal): 
& mock, 206; in contracts, 62 


2 EM 


case; Architect, legal authority of the, 361 
Architects, 138 


contractors, 407 
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REPORTS, e:c. (continued) :— i 

Architects’ library, an, 334, 451 | 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : Alberti 
and Bramante, 6503; architecture 
a8 plan and section, 36 ; architecture 
in paintings, 419; atelier v. the! 
builder's yard, 99; Athletic Club, 
the, 574; brick for large towni 
buildings, 234; dinner, annual, 572; 
excursion, annual, 641; Greek 
architecture, 166; House List, 361, 
503 ; legal authority of the architect, 
361; officers, election of, 6503; 
Orders, functional application of, 
to modern buildings, 297; play, the, 
503, 607, 672; prize awards, 747; 
Hoval Automobile Club building, 
301, 306; silver medal drawings, 
778; visits (see ‘Visits’); votes of 
thanks, 503 

Architectural : development of London, 
198 ; education, 75, 239; profession. 
municipal engineers and the, 395; 
sculpture, 74 

ÁBCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES : Aberdeen, 
138, 239; Birmingham, 293, 775: 
Bristol, 41 ; Devon and Exeter, 137; 
Edinburgh, 68, 176, 206, 606; 
Exeter, 267; Glasgow, 239, 301; 
Gloucestershire, 138, 544; Ireland, 
41, 103, 206, 239, 301, 333, 366, 425, 
544, 646, 674; Leeds and Yorkshire, 
76, 137, 206, 213, 300, 332, 576, 791, | 
813; Leicester, 103, 813; Liverpool, 
334, 425, 450, 624; Manchester, 74, 
137, 205, 300, 334, 451, 543, 813; 
Northern, 393, 606; Nottingham, 
56, 75, 103, 239, 333, 365, 425, 450, 
510; Sheffield, 267, 576, 826; Ulster, 
14 : York and Yorkshire, 75, 393 

Architecture: a profession or an art 
in the Cinquecento ? 503; as plan and | 
section, 36 ; Classic, in England and 
America, 106; domestic, 334: 
evolution of English, 42; French 
Renaissance church, 332; Greek, 
166 ; in America, 674; in paintings, 
419; minor domestic, in Yorkshire, 
300, 791; Romanesque, in East 
Anglia, 137; Scottish, French 
influence on, 206 ; sculpture, carved | 
ornament and, 425; street, colour in, 
687; teaching of building con- 
struction with, 217; water-colour 
as an aid to, 333 

Art: and registration, 104; and the 
State, 608; as expression and us 
illustration, 105; Christian, 82; 
Ezvptian, 75 

Artistic handicraft, decline of, 826 

Asylums Board, Metropolitan, 141, 
221, 285, 349, 414, 468, 593, 659, 795 

Atelier v. the builder's yard, 99 

Automobile Club building, Royal, 301, 
306 


Baker, A., on tramways and town 
planning, 277 

Ball, J. L., on Romanesque architec- 
ture in East Anglia, 137 

Bangor University, 450 

Barry, W. E., on garden suburbs, 393 

Baths and washhouses, 644 

Beilby, G. T., on hard and soft metals, 
577 

Belfast Builders’ Association, 184 

Bell. R. Anning, on painted relief, 636 

Blake, E. H., on highway law, 55 

x F. Bligh, on Somerset churches, 
4 

Boyd, J. S., on French architectural 
masonry, 301 | 

Bramante, Alberti and, 503 

Brice, A. M., on legal authority of 
the architect, 361 

Brick for largo town buildings, 234 

Bricks and brickmaking materials, 
373 

Brickwork, 262 

Bridge, St. Paul's, 331, 541, 575 

Bristol Master Builders’ Association, 
150, 280 

British Sculpture, 202 

Bromley, A. N., on water-colour as an 
aid to architecture, 333 | 

Brown, Professor B., on Christian art, 
82 

Buck, W. G., on bricks and brick- 
making materials, 373 

Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, 23, 281, 436 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of 
Works’ Institution, 281 

oo Foremen’s Association, the, 

19 

Builders yard, atelier r. the, 99 | 

Buiiding Ácte: application under the, | 
119, 151, 184, bie, 250, 281, 312, 
347, 376, 408, 437, 466, 589, 622, 654, 
694 ; law cases as to, 187, 240, 349, 
396, 595, 830 | 

Building: construction, teaching of, 
with architecture, 217; contracts, 
22, 407; land, development of, 
591; methods in E t, 738 ; trade, 
& week's holiday for the, 310; 
irs depression, 347; trade, the, 
8 

Building Trades: Employers’ Federa- 
tion, 825: employer, lasgow, 311, 


* 
— 20 | 


! : 
Davidson, 


Burlington-Devonshire drawings, 328. 

Burns, John, on Gidea Park House 
Exhibition, 711 

Bylander, S., on the Royal Automobile 
building, 301, 306 


Caisson sickness and compressed air, 
407 

Cambridge, housing, etc., 625 

Carpenters’ Hall lectures, 153, 170, 201, 
238, 262, 314, 316, 330, 331, 377, 
390, 438 

Castle, Nottingham, 510 

Cave, Walter, on brickwork, 262 

Cement, Portland, manufacture of, 434 

Cheshire County Council small holdings, 
681 

Christian art, 82 

Church: architecture, French Renais- 
sance, 332; Building Society, 104, 
267, 366, 545, 655, 813 

Church of SS. Anselm and Cecilia, 
London, 103 

Church, Swedish, Marylebone, 425 

Churches : modern, 293 ; Somerset, 41 

Cistercian abbeys of S. E. Scotland, 68 

Cities, origin of medieval. 276 

Classic architecture in England and 
America, 106 

Clearing-house, goods, for London, 276 

Clerks of Works' Association, 311 

Club, Royal Automobile, 301, 306 

Coal Smoke Abatement Society, 747 

Colour in street architecture, 687 

Colton, W. R., on: art and the State, 
608 ; decorative sculpture, 438 

Comacine Masters, Guild of the, 137, 
213 

Commons and Footpaths’ Preservation 
Society, 337 

Compressed air, caisson sickness and, 
407 

Concrete: covering, rusting of steel 
inside a, 338; Institute, 186, 338, 
365, 451, 580, 606, 746; the ssthetic 
treatment of, 746 

Constable, V., on Paris buildings, 728 

Contract, conditions of, 311 

Contractors, architects and, 407 

Contracts : arbitration in, 52 ; building, 
22, 407; tenders and,  L.C.C. 
standing orders as to, 249 

Cottage homes, 726 

Councils, London, 26, 57, 89, 123, 156, 
189, 221, 262, 270, 319, 351, 380, 411, 
440, 471, 494, 629, 561, 595, 627, 660, 
696, 716, 766, 795, 830 

Court of Common Council, 121, 252 

Cowdell, W. M., address by to Leicester 
architects, 103 

Craftsmanship, truth in, 153 

Croydon Polytechnic visit, 360 

Crystal Palace, Festival of Empire, 607 


_ Dakin, F., on scholarships for London, 


183 

W., on colour in street 
architecture, 687 

Davis, A. C., on Portland cement, 434 

Davison, T. Raffles, on craftsmanship, 
163 

Decoration, 139 

Decorators: Institute of British, 139, 
411; London Association of Master, 
183, 824 

Design Club, the, 607, 608 

Designs and tenders, competitive, 186 

Dinner: Architectural Association, | 
572; Bristol Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 280; Builders’ Clerks’ 
Benevolent Institution, 436 ; 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of 
Works’ Institution, 281; Builders’ 
Foremen’s Association, 119; Clerks of 
Works’ Association, 311; Decorators, 
London Association of Master, 824; 
District Surveyors’ Association, 540; 
Institute of British Decorators, 411; 
Institute of Builders, 116 ; Ipswich 
Building Trades' Association, 465; 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural | 


Society, 76; Leicester and District : 
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Bast Anglia, Romanesque architecture | 
in, 137 


Eden, F. C., on Varallo, Orta, and | 


Varese, 206 
Education, architectural, 75, 239 
Egypt, building methods in, 738 
Egyptian art, 75 | 
Ellington, E. B., on mechanical engi- 

neering, 371 
Engincering: features, Royal Auto- 

mobile Club, 301, 306 ; mechanical, 

371 
Engineering Societies : Association of 

Water Engineers, 577; Concrete 

Institute, 338, 365, 451, 580, 006, 

746 ; Institution of Civil Engineers, 

451, 580 ; Institution of Mechanical 

Engineers, 371; Institution of 

Municipal Engineers, 11, 19, 139, 

206, 267, 395, 625, 646, 813; Junior 

Institution of Engineers, 301, 306; 

Society of Engineers, 206, 607, 745 


Engineers, municipal, the architec- 
tural profession and, 395 
English: architecture, evolution of, 


42; Vernacular domestic work, 399 
Evolution of form in silver plate, 480 


Federation: Building Trades Em- 
ployers’, 825; Midland, of Builders, 
85; National, of Building Trade Em- 

loyers, 150; Yorkshire, of Building 
Trade Employers, 249 

Festival of Empire, Crystal Palace, 607 

Fire and fire risks, 316 

Fire-resisting construction, evolution 
of, 186 

Fletcher, B., on architecture, 42 

Forsyth, W. A., on preservation of 
ancient buildings, 300 

French: architectural masonry, 301; 
influence on Scottish architecture, 
206; Renaissance church architec- 
ture, 332 

Frith, W. 8., on sculpture, carved 
ornament, and architecture, 425 

Fyfe, Theo., on atelier v. the 
builder's yard, 99 


Garden : suburb, Ealing, 690 ; suburbs, 
393; suburbs and large cities, 648 
Gardner, E. A., on art as expression, 
etc., 105 

Gaster, L., on illuminating engineering, 
658 

Gattie, A. W., on & goods clearing- 
house for London, 276 

Gidea Park, Romford, 574, 711 

Glasgow : Architectural societies, 239, 
301; Building Trades Employers, 
311,825; Building Trades Exchange, 
22; Cathedral roof, 174 

Glass, use of, in building, 330 

Gloucester and Stroud Technical 
Schools, 208, 268 

Goods Clearing-house for London, 275 

Gotch, J. A., on: English Vernacular 
domestic work, 399 ; the Burlington- 
Devonshire drawings, 328 

Greek architecture, 166 

Green, W. Curtis, on atelier v. the 
builder’s yard, 101 

Guild of: Architects’ Assistants, 206, 
510; Comacine Masters, 137, 213 


Handicraft, decline of artistic, 826 

Heating. etc., Engineers’ Association, 
Birmingham, 301 

Heaton, Noel, on glass in building, 
330 

Henderson, H., on minor domestic 
architecture of Yorkshire, 300, 791 

Highway law and property owners, 55 

Highways, improvement of, 451 

Hill, L. E., on caisson sickness and 
compressed air, 407 

Hodge A. H., on 
sculpture, 74 

Holiday, a week's, for the building 
trade, 310 

Holliday, J. S., on timber, 344 

Homes, cottage, 726 


architectural 


Building Trades’ Association, 183; Hospitals, 656 


Liverpool Master Builders, 
London Master Builders’ Association, 
278; Manchester and 
Building Trade Employors, 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association, 
624; Redditch Master Builders, 310; | 
Royal Institute of Architects of 
Ireland, 333; Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association, 188; Sanitary Institute, 
Koyal, 655; Society of Architects, 
542; Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trade Employers, 249 

Discounts, 183 

District Surveyors’ Association, 540 

Dock, Mersey, 681 

Domestic: architecture, 334; archi- 
tecture, minor, in Yorkshire, 300, 
791; work, English vernacular, 399 


Donne, J. J., on doevelopinent of 
building land, 591 
D.rpfeld, Dr., and the R. I. B. A. 


medal, 805 
Drawings, Burlington-Devonshire, 
Drury, A. E., on modelling, 238 
Dry rot, law case as to, 121 
Duchesne, M. C., on woodland 
industries, 379 


328 


Salford , 
218; 


218; Hours of labour, rates of wages and, 


219 

House and Cottage Exhibition, Gidea 
Park, 711 

Housing and town planning, 625 

Howatt, W., on lump sum contracta, 
22, 407 

Hughes, T. H., on architects, 138 


Iluminating engineering, 658 

Image, Selwyn,.on architecture in 
paintings, 419 

Institute of: British Decorators, 139, 
411; Builders, 110, 217, 344, 375; 
Metals, 221, 577; Sanitary Engi- 
ncers, 658 

Institute, Royal, of British Architects : 


architectural development of 
London, 198; Burlington-Devon- 
shire drawings, 328; Cardinal 


Medici’s ploasure house, 65; con- 
gratulations, 805; Council, the new, 
738; deceased members, 8, 136, 
323; Egypt, building methods in, 
738; Godwin Bursary, the, 135; 
members, new, 392; painted relief, 
636; portrait of Ernest George, 136, 
774: Post Office. new General. 8: 


ba 


VII 


prizes and studentships, 68, 173; 
report of the Council, 570; Rome 
Architectural Congress, 740; Royal 
Gold Medallist, 135, 805; St. Paul's 
Bridge and the, 575, 638; Soane 
Medallion, the, 135 

Insurance, State, 825 

Intarsia and wood inlay, 390 

Ireland, Association of Master Painters 
in, 139 


Jackson, F. Hamilton, 
and wood inlay, 390 

Jackson, F. W., on the village, 205 

Jemmett, A. R., on the Orders, 297 

Jerman, J., on ventilation, 727 

Joinery in old London, 314 

Jones, R. P., on Sicily, 300 

Julian, J., on municipal works of 
Cambridge, 625 


on Intarsia 


Keen, Arthur, on joinery in Old London, 
314 

Land, development of building, 591 

Law Courts extension, London, 103, 
360 

Legal : Abbey, E. A. v. A. M. Gutteres, 
open windows, 380; arbitration re 
the Mall approach, 483, 544; Car- 
michael v. Stonewod Patent Fire- 
proof Flooring Company, architect's 
duties under & building contract, 
156, 696; Cummins, R. J., t. 
W. J. Stuart, reinforced concrete, 
269; Dicksee v. Martin & Co., 
Building Act case, 830; Drever v. 
Ivrea, builder's unsuccessful action, 
829; Dorman, Long, & Co., Ltd.. 
v. Willcock & Co., architects’ 
disputed certificate, 156; Ellis v. 
Llewellyn, party wall dispute, 795; 
Fair and Myer v. Harper Electric 
Piano Company, fees, 468 ; Ffoulkes 
v. Salisbury-Jones and Vare Bros., 
West-end nuisance case, 659; 
Fleming v. London County Council, 
Tribunal of Appeal case, 349; 
Gibbon v. Whiteley, action as to 
buildings, 795; Greene v. McEwan, 
architects’ fees, 594: Hackett, J. J., 
v. Hiorns, street-widening case, 221 ; 
Harris, F. J., v. O. P. Drever, 
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Specialists, 51 
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Stone, decay in, 748 
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Thames water for London, 545 
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Tiling, slating and, 465, 521, 560, 580, 
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British Architects’ Tite Prize Design, 
109, 110 
Forbes & Tate, House, Gidea Park, 710 
Forrest, G. Topham, Seaton Sluice 
School, 717, 718 


Garnier, C., Paris Opera House, 195, 
196 

Garratt, Simister, Buckland, & Farmer, 
Coventry Municipal Buildings and 
Town Hall, 524, 525 

Geen, Burnard, Festival of Empire 
Works, Crystal Palace, 783 

George, Ernest, & A. B. Yeates: 
the Columbarium of the Crema- 
torium, Golder’s Green, 782; the 
Concert Hall, Royal Academy of 
Music, 783 A 

Gibson, J. S., Skipwith, & Gordon, 
New Middlesex Guildhall, West- 
minster, 271-273 

Gilbert, Cass : Festival Hall, St. Louis 
Exposition, 740; Office Building, 
New York, 647; Woolworth Build- 

ing. New York, 644-647 

Gimson, E., House at Sapperton, 204 

i Goodhart-Rendel, H. Ea Premiated 

| Design, Trevor Estate Competition, 

, 683 

Goodwin, F., Proposed Grand National 

' Cemetery, 325 

Gosling. E. J., St. Giles Vicarage, 
Cambridge, 63, 7 

Green, W. Curtis, Houses, Gidea Park. 
689, 691 

Grimwood, H. H., Coronation Cabinet, 
821, 822 

Groll, J. F., & G. Treacher, Design, 
Karachi Municipal Buildings, 399 

Gunn, E., House, Gidea Park, 711 


Halford, F. E., and A. V. Cutler, 
Design, Bradford Infirmary Exten- 
sion, 812 

Hall, E. T., Nurses’ Home, London 
Homeopathic Hospital, Great 
Ormond-street, W.C., 582, 583 

Hampton, H., Devonshire Statue, 318 

Hardwick, A. Jessop, Entrance Gates, 
45 

Hare, H. T., Plan, Brighton Grammar 
School Design, 207 

Harrison (Stockdale) & Sons, Public 
Hall, Leicester, 817_ 

Harvey, W., Mosque of Sultan Hassan, 
Cairo, 751-754 

Hastings, T., Offices of House of 
Representatives, Washington, 362 

Helbig, H., New Type of Theatre, 583- 
585 

Henderson, A. G., Arthur Cates Prize 
Drawings, 338 

Henderson, H. E., Sketches, 


Domestic 
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Keen, Arthur, House at St. John's 
Wood, N.W., 583 

Kempson, F. R., Pulpit, St. John's, 
Newport, 308 

Kitson, S. D., Bottling Stores, Leeds, 
495 

Kruger, G., the Reform Club Corona- 
tion Decorations, Pall Mall, 819 


Lanchester & Rickards, Design for 
King Edward Memorial, Bristol, 44, 
45 


Langford, G., Dada-Hurce’s 
Ahmedabad, 177 

Lanteri, E., Medallions, New Zoaland 
Arch, Whitehall, 817 

Lemaitre, W. C., Roof, St. 
Clergy House, Soho, 181 

Le Sidaner, M., L’Evéché de Chartres, 
529 

Lewin, C. A., House, Gidea Park, 691 

Longden, R. T., House, Gidea Park, 
087, 711 

Lucas, Geoffry, & Arthur Lodge, 
Premiated Design, Gidea Park Com- 
petition, 579 

Lucas, G., Prize House Design, Gidea 
Park, 688, 689 

Lutyens, E. L., the Rand Regiment’s 


Well, 


Anne's 


War Memorial, Johannesburg, 615 
Lynn-Jenkins, F., & G. E. Moira, 
Painted Relief, 636, 637 


Mackenzie (Marshall) & Son, Sculpture 
Gallery. Aberdeen, 140 

McKim, Mead, & White: Campanile, 
Madison- square Gardens, New York, 
676 ; Columbia College Library, 675 ; 
Knickerbocker Trust Building, New 
York, 6, 7, 15 

Mantegna, A., 
Garden,’ 422 

Marshall, A., P. D. Prior, and W. A. 
Smith, Design, Bradford Infirmary 
Extension, 81: 

Marziale, M., ‘The Circumcism,' 421 

Masqueray, E. L.: Cathedral of St. 
Pnul at St. Paul, Minnesota, 743, 
744, 750; Pro-Cathedral, Minnea- 
Uu 745, 750 ; St. Louis Exhibition 

uildings, 740-742 

Mauchlen, R., & F. N. Weightman, 
House, Gidea Park, 688 

Mawson, P., Soane Medallion Design, 
942, 243 

Mawson, T. H., & R. Atkinson, 
Bolton Improvements, 429-431 

Mewes & Davis & E. Keynes Purchase, 
Royal Automobile Club, 501, 511- 
514, 535, 638, 539, 546. 

Michelangelo Ceiling, Sistine Chapel, 
Rome, 424 

Miller, S. H., Cistercian Abbeys of 
Scotland, 71-73, 79 

Milne, Ò. P. Gidea Park Estate 


‘The Agony in the 


| Estate, 18 


Stewart, 


Powell, E. T., House, Gidea Park, 
712, 747 


Rabut, C., Rue de Rome Recon- 
struction, Paris, 647, 648 

Ramsey, 8. C., Design, Villa Marina, 
Douglas, 147 

Rees, V. O., Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Tite Drawings. 176, 177 

Reilly, C. H. : a Church of Humanity, 
Liverpool, 547: Liverpool University 
Studcnts’ Club House, 546, 547 

Reynolds, W. Bainbridge, Metalwork, 
377-379 

Rickards, E. A : Coronation Decora- 
tions, Chelsea Town Hall, 819; 
Sketches, Architectural Association 
Play Characters, 672-674; Typical 
French Portrait Memorial, 684 

Robinson & Jones, Villa Marina, 
Douglas, 147 

Rogers, J. C., R.A. Silver Medal 
Drawings (the College, Westminster 
School), 613-615. 

Roumieu, R. St. A., Memorial Hall 
and Club, Oxhey, 87 

Rowse. H. J., Design, Coventry 
Municipal Buildings, 527, 628 


Ruasell, S. B., Brighton Grammar 
School, 207, 304, 305 
Sargent, J. S., Santa Maria Della 


Salute, Venice, 289 

Schaufelberg, E., Design Flaced Third, 
Trevor Estate, 684, 686, 687 

Scott, G. G., the Late, Church of S. 
Agnes, Kennington Park, 3 4 

Scott, H. Baillie, House, Gidea Fark, 
7 2 

Scott, W.  Gilbee, 
Harrogate, 484 

Shaw, Norman, Scheme for Edward 
VII. Memorial, Liverpool, 129 

Simpson, G., Plan, Possilpark Library, 
Glasgow, 394 | 

Skipper, G. J. : Bank, Norwich, 780; 
Norwich Union Buildings, Cam- 
bridge. 779 


Girls’ School, 


273 
Smith, Sidney R. J., New Bridge by 


ee Sir Robert, Union Club House, 


| St. Paul's, 815 
Smith, W. Clifford, Asylums Observa- 


tion Plate for Padded Rooms, 463 
Soutar, A. & J., Plan, Ruislip Manor 


Spooner, C.: Church of S. Chris- 
topher, Haslemere, 296 ; Church of 
S. Bartholomew, Ipswich, 294, 394; 
* Martin's,' Bury, Sussex, 203 ; Plan, 
Church, Little- Ilford, 295 

Stevens, Alfred, Fireplace in Dor- 
chester House, 438 

H. S. 


p 


Sealand Estate 
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ARCHITECTS, etc. (continued) :— 

Taylor, Sir John, Bow-street Police 
Office, 273 

Tilden, P., House, Gidoa Park, 686 

Tracy & Swartwout, Details, Connecti- 
cut Savings Bank, 15 

Traquair, „ Suggested Scheme, 
Holyrood, 551 of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 14 

Turner, C. A. P., Bridge, Fergus Falls, Walgate, C. P., Soane Medallion 
U.S.A., 115 Design, 243 

Tweed, J., Chesham Statue, Ayles-, Ware, E. T. W., Model of Wall Foun- 
bury, 540 | tain (R.A. Prize Design), 35 

Warren, E. P.: Deep Sea Fishermen’s 
Institute, Newlyn, 717; ‘Gorse Hill,’ 
near Woking, 717 


Verity, F. T., Facade, Polytechnic, 
Regent-street, 751 
| Veronese, Paul, ‘ The Adoration of the 
Magi,’ 423 


Walcot, W.: A Corner of St. Mark’s 
Library, Venice, 14 ; Etching of Part 


Webb, Aston, Imperial 


Park, 710 


Whitehall, 817 


Unwin, F. S., Etching of Fishmongers' 
Hall, 735 i 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INDEX TO VOL. C.: JAN.—JUNE, 


Warwick & Hall, St. George's House, 
Perth, Australia, 397, 398 


Science and Technology, 614 
Welch, H. A., House (Prize), Gidea 


Wheatley, R. F., & E. H. Sedding, 
St. Austell Cottage Hospital, 453 
Whitelaw, J. M., R.A. Prizo Design: 
Charing Cross Station, 209, 210 
Willey, H. H. Scott, Ontario Scheme, 
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Wilson, T. M., House, Gidea Park, 
712, 747 

Wilson, W. G., Trevor Estate Pre. 
miated Design, 683 

Wood, E., Upmeads, Stafford, 204 


Collego of 


Woodhouse, Corbett, & Dean, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester, 
177-180 


Wren's : Annotations, 807, 808 ; Sketch 
for Restoration of the Mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus, 806 


Willmott, E., House, Gidea Park. 691 
Wilson, T. M., & H. A. Welch, Gidea 
Park Estate Design, 541 


Young, Clyde F., & H. S. East, Hartley 
University College, 646 


(The Illustrations will be found on, or immediately following or preceding, the pages indicated.] 


Building Trades Exhibition Illustrations, 
pp. 484, 514, 553-559. 
Burford Priory, end of Chapel, 403 


ABBEYS, Cistercian, of Scotland: Drawn by S. H. 
Miller, 71-73, 79 

Abbeys, Cistercian, Scotland, 68-73 

Aberdeen, Sculpture Gallery: A. Marshall Mackenzie | Burns, John, ideas for Thames Bridges, etc.“: 
& Son, Architecte, 140 „ Sketched by A. Berrington, 14-17 | 

Ahmedabad, Dada-Huree’s Well: Drawn by G. Bury, House: C. Spooner, Architect, 203 
Langford, 177 | Buxted, a Cottage Garden, Hadlow Down, 480 


Aird, Sir John, the Late, 52 
CABINET, CORONATION: Designed by H. H. 


Albany, New York State Capitol, 387 
Grimwood, 821, 822 


Amsterdam, Churches, 231 
Antwerp, Port of, Extension, 369, 370 Cabinet in Roehampton House, 390 
Apethorpe Hall, Northamptonshire, 399 Caen, Hótel de Valois Courtyard : Drawn by A. G. 
Aranmore, Teampull Benin, 705 Henderson, 338 
Arch, Coronation, ‘ New Zealand,’ Whitehall, London: Cairo, Mosque of Sultan Hassan, 751-755 
by F. Brangwyn, 816, 817 Cambridge: King’s College Stallwork, 456; 
` Arches, Triumphal, to Charles II. and James I., 817 John’s College, Detail, 171; 
Arch: of Augustus, Rimini, 504; Temporary, in Cambridge, Norwich Union Insurance Building: 
Honour of Napoleon, 821 G. J. Skipper, Architect, 779 
Architectural Association Play: Sketches by E. A. Cambridge Vicarage: E. J. Gosling, Architect, 63, 76 
Rickards, 672-674 Campanile, Madison-square Gardens, New York: | 
Architecture: in Paintings, 417, 420-424; Minor McKim, Mead, & White, Architects, 676 
Domestic, of Yorkshire, 791-793 Campo Santo Designs (see Tite Drawings) 
Arms, Royal, of Queen Anne, 211 Canadian Building, Festival of Empire, 
Australian Building, Festival of Empire, Crystal Palace, 783 
Palace, 784 , Canals, Watertight, 372 
Automobile Club, Royal: Diagrams, 306-308 . Candelabra, etc., Pont Alexandre III., Paris, 429 
Automobile Club, the Royal: Mewes & Davis and Candelabrum, Bramham Hall: by W. Bainbridge 
E. Keynes Purchase, Architects, 501, 511-513, Reynolds, 379 
514, 535, 538, 539, 546 Candelabrum : by Piranesi, 668 
Aylesbury, Chesham Statue: J. Tweed, Sculptor, 540 Canons Ashby, Northamptonshire, 399 
Capitals to Loggia, Traù, 336 
' Carceri d'Invenzione Design, a: by Piranesi, 667 
Cardiff National Museum of Wales: Design by 
F. R. Hiorns, 667 
Carpentry, Mediæval, 724 
M. J. Carr re, J. M., the late, Portrait of, 358 
Cartmel, Stalls, 454 
Cashel, the Rock of, Cormac’s Chapel, ete., 703 
Castle of St. Angelo, Rome, Decorations in the: 


St. 


Crystal 


BALG Hollow Bricks, 49 
Bank, Norwich : G. J. Skipper, Architect, 780 
Bank, Savings, Connecticut: Details, Tracy & 
Swartwout, Architects, 15 
Banque des Valeurs Industrielles, Paris: 
Hermant, Architect, 763 
Banqueting Hall, Eltham Palace, 493 
À Bathers ' : Designs by R.A. Students, 45 | 
Beam, Reinforced Concrete Foundation, 586 | Drawn by A. W. Bellis, 428 
Beains, Obviating Deflection in, 651 Castle Rising, Norfolk, 399 
Bellerby Old Hal] and House: Drawn by H. E. Castles, English, 399-406 
Henderson, 791, 793 | Cathedral: Coutances, 237; Evreux, 237; St. Paul's, 
Bench End, Chester Cathedral, 211 London, 332 
Berlin: Improvement of the Königsplatz, 683; Cathedral, Pro, Minneapolis: E. L. Masqueray, 
Metropolitan Railways, 372 | Architect, 745, 750 
Bewcastle, the Cross, 704 Cathedral, Rimini: by Alberti, 504 
Blackley Estate, Manchester: First Premiated Cathedral, St. John, New York: section of Dome 
Design, by Cooper & Slater, 493 , built without scaffolding, 491 
Blindley Heath, House: Ernest Newton, Architect, Cathedral, St. Paul at St. Paul, Minnesota: E. L. 
135, 142, 143 Masqueray, Architect, 743, 744, 750 
Blockwork, Bonded Cement, 49 Cathedral, St. Paul's, London: from an Etching, 
Blyth, Villas : E. Cratney, Architect, 26 by W. Walcot, 14 i 
Bolton, Proposed Improvement Scheme: by T. H. Cattaro, Doorway to Cathedral, 336 
Mawson and R. Atkinson, 429-431 ' Cavalry Club, Piccadilly: Decorated by Harris 
Boston : Girderless Floor for Warehouse, 517 ; Public Brown, Hezlewood, & Brereton, 818 
Library (the Bates Hall), 140 Caves, Chislehurst, 81, 82 
Boughton House, 404 Ceiling, part of, Sistine Chapel, Rome: by Michcel., 
Bow-street Police Office: Sir J. Taylor, Architect, 273 angelo, 424 
Bracing Rods, Diagonal, Connexion for, 247 Cemetery, Proposed : by F. Goodwin, 325 
Bracket, St. Paul’s Library, 201 Charing Cross Station, Design for River Facade: 
Bradfield College, Greek Theatre : Drawn by Adrian by J. M. Whitelaw, 209, 210 
Berrington, 801 Charterhouse, the Hall, 314 
Bradford Royal Infirmary Extension: W. A. Pite, Chartres, L'Eviché de: by M. Le Sidaner, 529 
Architect, 810, 811; Plan of Second Design: by Chelsea Town Hall: Decorated under supervision 
F. E. Halford &nd A. V. Cutler, 812; Plan of of E. A. Rickards, 819 
Third Design: by A. Marshall, P. D. Prior, W. A. Chesham Statue, Aylesburv: J. Tweed, Sculptor, 540 
Smith, 812 Chester Cathedral, Bench End, 211 
Brasses, the Meissen, 488 Chicago, Plan and Section of Proposed Subways, 550 
Breda, Church, 232 Chimneys, Hampton Court, 264 
Bricks, the Balg Hollow, 49 Chislehurst Caves, the, 81, 82 
Brickwork, Reinforced, Diagrams, 650 Church, Clapham Common, the Holy Spirit: H. P. 
Bridge: Building a Medieval, 620; Cleveland and Burke Downing, Architect, 583 
St. Louis Railway, 115 ; Covered, Myslowitz, 651 ; | Church, Cork, St. Patrick: G. R. Pain, Archt., 772 
London, Sketch for Northern Approach to, 144; Church, Haarlem: by Johannes Bosboom, 606 
Suggested Scheme for Edward VII., 815; the | Church, Haslemere : C. Spooner, Architect, 296 
Alexandre III., Paris (Decorative Features), 429 Church, Holbeck, Leeds: G. F. Bodley, Architect. 
Bridge, Fergus Falls, U.S.A.: C. A. P. Turner, 295. 304 
Engineer, 115 Churches, Holland, 231, 232 
Bridge, Grafton, New Zealand: W. E. Bush, Engi- Church, Honiton, St. Michael's, 389 
neer, 112 Church, Ipswich: C. Spooner, Architect, 294, 304 
Bridge, Monumental, Dcsign an Church, Kennington Park, London: G. G. Scott, 
Etching by Piranesi, 339 Architect, 304 
Bridges, ete., London, John Burns’ Ideas for’: Church, Kensington, Plan: G. F. Bodley, Archt., 296 
Sketched by A. Berrington, 14-17 Church, Little Ilford, Plans: C. Spooner, Architect, 
Bridge, Westminster, Proposed Coronation Decora- 295 
tions: by Professor Pite, 820 ‘Church of Humanity at Liverpool: C. H. Reilly, 
Brighton Grammar School Design by: A. W. S. Architect, 547 
Cross, 303 ; E. Cooper, 783; H. T. Hare, 207 Churches, London: Bow and St. Vedast Foster 
Brighton, Hove, etc, Grammar School: S. B. Steeples, 342; St. Margaret Pattens Steeple, 341 
Russell, Architeet, 207, 304, 305 Church, Pendlebury, Manchester: G. F. Bodley, 
Bristol, Design for King Edward Memorial: by Architect, 304 
Lanchester & Rickards, 44, 45 Church, St. Macaire: Sketches by F. Hamilton 
British Museum: Library Plan, 210; Scaffolding, Jackson, 447, 448 
490 ' Church, Santa Maria delle Carceri, Prato: Drawn 
Bruges, Houses, 262 by A. G. Henderson, 238 
Brunelleschr's Dome at Florence, 5 Church, Visiting the: by Johannes Bosboom, 605 
Brympton, House, 404 Church, Winsconibe, 237 
Buenos Aires Port Extension Works, 785 | Circus, an Ancient Roman: from an etching by 
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i 


for a: from 
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next Circus Building in Timber, 585, 586 


Cistercian Abbeys of Scotland: Drawn by S. H. 
Miller, 71-73, 79 

Clapham Common, Church of the Holy Spirit : H. P. 
Burke Downing, Architect, 583 

Clifton Maybank, Dorsetshire, 402 

Cloister, S. Maria della Pace, Rome: by Bramante, 
507 

Clonfert Cathedral, Doorway, 704 

Clonmacnois, Doorway of Nun’s Church, 705 

Club, Cavalry, Piccadilly: Decorated by Harris 
Brown, Hazlewood, and Brereton, 818 

Club House, Liverpool University Students: C. H. 
Reilly, Architect, 546, 547 

Club House, Union: Sir R. Smirke, Architect, 273 

Club, Reform, London : Decorated by G. Kruger, 819 

Club, Royal Automobile : Diagrams, 306-308 

Club, Royal Automobile: Mewes & Davis & E. 
Keynes Purchase, Architects, 501, 511-514, 535, 
538, 539, 546 

Coal Exchange, Thames-street, London, 274, 491 


| College, Hartley University, Southampton: Design 


placcd first: by Clyde F. Young and H. S. East. 646. 
647; second design: by Edwin Cooper, 638-640 

College, Queen's, Oxford: Entrance: Drawn by 
A. G. Henderson, 338 

College, St. John's, Cambridge, Detail, 171 

College, Scienco and Technology, Imperial: Aston 
Webb, Architect, 614 

‘College, the, Westminster School (R.A. Schools 
Silver Medal Drawings): by J. C. Rogers, 613, 614 

Colls, J. H., the late, 23 

Columbarium of Crematorium, Golder’s Green: 
Ernest George & A. B. Yeates, Architects, 782 

Columbia College Library: McKim, Mead, & 
White, Architects, 675 

Column Bases, Reinforced Concrete, 461, 462 

Concert Hall, Royal Academy of Music: Ernest 
George & A. B. Yeates, Architects, 782, 783 

Concrete: Blockwork, Bonded, 49; Column Bases, 
Reinforced, 461, 462 

Confessional Box, Westminster: by Bentley & 
Marshall, 315 

Connecticut Savings Bank, Details: Tracy & Swart- 
wout, Architects, 15 

Connexion for Diagonal Bracing Rods, 247 

Convalescent Home, Design: by E. F. Ferry, 677, 678 

Cork Architectural Works: by J. & G. R. Pain, 
769-773 

Cork, Head Offices of the Munster and Leinster 
Bank: Arthur &nd H. H. Hill, Architects, 581, 582 

Cormac’s Chapel, etc., the Rock of Cashel, 703 

Cornell University, Goldwin Smith Hall: Carrére & 
Hastings, Architects, 358 

Coronation Cabinet : by H. H. Grimwood, 821, 822 

Coronation Decorations: ‘New Zealand Arch, 
Whitehall: Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., 816, 817 

Coronation Street Decorations, 817-822 

Cottage Garden, Hadlow Down, Buxted, 480 

Cottage Homes, Plans, 720, 727 

Cottage, Northumberland: E. Cratney, Archt., 485 

Cottesbrooke Park House, 405, 406 


Cotton Mill over a Canal, 518 


Courthouse, Cork : by J. & G. R. Pain, 771 

Courtyard, Hótel de Valois, Caen: Drawn by A. G. 
Henderson, 338 

Coutances Cathedral, 237 

Coventry, Ford’s Hospital, 763 

Coventry Municipal Buildings and Town Hall: 
Design placed first, by Garratt, Simister, Buckland, 
& Farmer, 524, 525 ; Design by W. E. Couch & 
H. T. B. Barnard, 526, 527; Design by H. J. 
Rowse, 527, 528 

Cradles, Travelling, 309, 310 

Crematorium, Columbarium of, Golder's Green: 
Ernest George & A. B. Yeates, Architects, 782 

Cross, Bewcastle, 704 ` 

Cross, Primatal : by W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 379 

Crystal Palace, Festival of Empire Bldgs., 783-785 

Cupboard Door of Oak, 211 


DADA-HUREE'S WELL, Ahmedabad: Drawn by 
G. Langford, 177 

Dam, the Mississippi, 111 

Deanery, Hadley, 264 

Decoration of a Public Building, Designs for: by 
Royal Academy Students, 45 

Decorations, Castle of St. Angelo, Rome: Drawn 
by A. W. Bellis, 428 

Decorations, Coronation (see ‘ Coronation ’) 

Decorations, Street, of the Past, 817 

Decoration, Trocadero Restaurant : by G. E. Moira 
and F. Lynn-Jenkins, 636, 637 

Deene Hall Porch, Northamptonshire, 399 

Delhi Durbar. Pavilion, 459 

Devonshire House, Picendilly, 822 

Devonsliire Statue, the, Whitehall: H. Hampton, 
Sculptor, 318 

Domestic Work, English Vernacular, 399-406 
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Doorway : Cathedral, Cattaro, 336; Clonfert Cathe- 
dra], 704; Nun's Church, Clonmacnois, 705; 
Queenhithe, London, 316 

Dcorways, some Yorkshire: Drawn by H. E. 
Henderson, 792 

Dorchester House Fireplace: hy Alfred Stevens, 438 

Dérpfeid, Dr., Portrait of, 816 

Douglas, Villa Marina, 146 (ree also ‘ Villa Marina) 

Dovehouse, Willington, Bedfordshire, 401 

Drayton House, Northants, 399 

Duomo, Ravello, 476, 477, 485 


EAST BARSHAM HOUSE, Entrance, 263 

Edinburgh. National Gallery of Scotland, Plan, 210 

Eleetric Lighting, Instutn. of Electrical Engineers, 520 

Eleetrie Light Pendants: by W. Bainbridge 
Reynolds, 377, 379 

El: Bam: Palace Hall, 493; Parish Hall, 719 

Ely. Stonework in Lady Chapel, 211 

Engliah Vernacular Domestic Work, 399—406 

* Entombment, the,’ Royal Academy Prize Design : 
bv P. Brvant-Baker, 33 

Estate, Blackley, Manchester : 
Deagn, by Cooper & Slater, 493 

Evelyn's Plan of London, 602, 603 

Evreux Cathedral, 237 

Exchange, Coal, Thames-street, London, 274, 491 

Exeter, Tudor House at, 331 

Exhibition: Buildings, 48, 459, 460; Buildings, Turin, 
65-98 ; Buildings, Scottish, Glasgow, 574, 575 

Exhibition Buildings, St. Louis: E. L. Masqueray, 
Architect, 740-742 

Expanded Metal, Applications of, 459, 460, 461 


First Premiated 


FACTORY, Toledo Lamp, 720 

Festival of Empire Bldgs, Crystal Palace, 783-785 

Fireplace, Dorchester House : by Alfred Stevens, 438 

Fist: mongers’ Hall, London: from Etching by 
F. S. Unwin, 735 

Flazataff, Chelsea Town Hall: Designed by E. A. 
Rickards, 819 

Floor : Construction Diagrams, 181, 461 ; Girderless, 
Construction, 517 

Florence: Brunelleschi's Dome at, 5; Cathedral, 
Intarsia, 391 ; Pitti Palace, 485; Plan of, 547; 
Ponte Vecchio, 339 

Ford's Hospital, Coventry, 763 

Foremark House. Derbyshire, 406 

Fcandation Beam, Reinforced Concrete, 586 

Foundation for Workshops at Hamburg, 520 

Fountain. Model of a Wall: Royal Academy Prize 
Design by E. T. W. Ware, 35 

French Portrait Memorial, Typical, 684 

Frieze: by R. Anning Bell, 633 

Frieze, the Parthenon, 438 

Frieze, Trocadero Restaurant: by G. E. Moira and 
F. Lynn-Jenkins, 637 


GARDEN: Cities, etc., Diagram as to, 433; Cottage, 
Views m a Hadlow Down, Buxted, 480; Village 
Plan, Sealand, 276 

Gates, Entrance: Design by A. J. Hardwick, 45 

Gates, the Marlborough, St. James’s Park: by W. 
Bainbridge Reynolds, 377 

Gateway: Buckden Towers, Huntingdon, 
Gidea Hall, Romford, 746; Warwick, 400 

George, Ernest, Portrait of, 774 

Gidea Hall, Old Gateway, 746 

Gidea Park Competition: Firat Premiated Design : 
bv R. Dann and W. G. Gibson. 578 ; Second Pre- 
miated Design: by G. Lucas and A. Lodge, 579 

Gidee Park Estate, Design for: by O. P. Milne, 540; 
by T. M. Wilson and H. A. Welch, 541 

Gidea Park, Romford, Houses and Cottages: by 
M. H. Baillie Scott, 712; M. Bunney and C. C. 
Making. 691 ; C. M. Crickmer (Gold Medal Award), 
690; H. S. East. 712; Forbes & Tate, 710; W. 
Curtis Green (Highly Commended : Gold Medal 
to Falkner & Sons, builders), 689, 691; E. Gunn, 
711 ; C. A. Lewin, 691 ; R. T. Longden, 687 ; (Prize), 
711 ; Geoffry Lucas (Gold Medal Award), 688, 689; 
R. Mauchlen and F. N. Weightman, 688; P. Tilden. 
656 ; E. T. Powell, 712, 747; H. A. Welch (Prize), 
710; E. Willmott, 691 ; T. M. Wilson, 712, 747 

Girderless Floor Construction, 517 

Glasgow, Part of Reredos in Park Church : by R. 
Anning Bell, 637 

Glasgow, Plan of Possilpark District Library: (i. 
Simpson, Architect, 394 

Glasgow, Scottish Exhibition, 574, 575 

Glass: in Buildings, 330, 331 ; Stained, Medieval, 331 

Gokler's Green, Columbarium of Crematorium : 
Ernest George & A. B. Yeates. Architects, 782 

Greck Theatre, Bradfield : Drawn by A. Berrington, 801 

Guildhall, Middlesex, Westminster: J. S. Gibson, 
Skipwith, & Gordon, Architects, 271-273 


400 ; 


HAARLEM, CHURCH, 232 

Haarlem, Church at: by Johannes Bosboom, 606 

Hackney Infirm Scaffolding, 758 

Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, 760 

Hadleigh Deanery, 264 

Hadlow Down, Buxted, Views in a Carden, 480 

Hague, Town Hall at the: by Johannes Bosboom, 604 

Halicarnassus, Mausoleum, Wren's Sketch for 
Restoration of, 806 

Hall, etc., Club, Oxhey: R. St. A. Roumieu, Architect, 87 

Hall. Bellerby Old : Drawn by H. E. Henderson, 793 | 

Hall, Charterhouse, 314 | 

Hall, Eltham Parish, 719 

Hal, Fishmongers': from an Etching by 
Unwin, 735 | 

Hall, Goldwin Smith, Cornell University : Carrére & 
Hastings, Architects, 35S | 

Hall, Leicester Public: Stockdale Harrison & Sons, 
Architects, 817 

Hamburg, Foundations for Workshops at, 520 

Hampton Court: Chimneys, 264; Spandril, 402 

Harrogate, School: W. Gillbee Scott, Architect, 484 

Hartley College. Southampton (see College `) 
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F. S. Li 


Haslemere, Church: C. Spooner, Architect, 296 

Hastings, Mr. Thomas, Portrait of, 358 

Hatfield, House: Ernest Newton, Architect, 132 

Headstones, 826-830 

Heathman’s Ladder Scaffolds, 788 

Heaton Park Reservoir, etc., Plan of, 245 

Heraion of Olympia, excavated by Professor Dorp- 
feld, 806 


| Hoists, 622 


Holland, Churches, 231. 232 

Holyrood, Proposed Abbey Gateway: by Ramsay 
Traquair, 55 

Home, Design for a: by E. F. Ferry, 677, 678 

Home, Nurses’, London Homeopathic Hospital: 
E. T. Hall, Architect, 582, 583 

Homes, Cottage, 726, 727 

Honiton, St. Michael's Church, 389 

Hooton, House 8t : D. A. Beveridge, Architect, 194 

Hospital, Ford's, Coventry, 763 

Hospital for the Malverns : W. Henman, Architect, 
721, 722 

Hospital, London Homeopathic, Nurses’ Home: 
E. T. Hall, Architect, 582, 583 

Hospital, 8t. Austell Cottage; R. F. Wheatley and 
E. H. Sedding, Architects, 453 


House, Bellerby, Old, Wensleydale: Drawn by 
H. E. Henderson, 791 
House, Blindley Heath (Ardenrun Place): Ernest 


Newton, Architect, 135, 142, 143 

House, Bury, Martin's: C. Spooner, Architect, 203 

House, Exeter, Tudor, 331 

House, Gorse Hill, near Woking: E. P. Warren, 
Architect, 717 

House, Hatfield (Ludwick): Ernest Newton, Archi- 
tect, 132-134 

House, Hooton: D. A. Beveridge, Architect, 494 

House, Ipswich, Old, 330 

House, Northumberland: E Cratney, Architect, 485 

House, St. John’s Wood: Arthur Keen, Architect, 683 

Houses and Cottages, Gidea Park (see Gidea Park) 

House. Sapperton : E. Gimson, Architect, 204 

Houses, Blyth : E. Cratney. Architect, 26 

Houses: English Manor, 399-406 ; of Parliament, 
Westminster, Plan, 39 

House, Stafford, Upmeads : E. Wood, Architect, 204 

House, Westwood Manor, Bradford on-Avon, 762 

House, Winchfield (Four Acre): Ernest Newton, 
Architect, 143 

House, Winchfield ‘Upton Grey): Ernest Newton, 
Architect, 133, 142 

House, Wokingham  (Luckley?: 
Architect, 134, 143, 259 

Hydrants. etc., Plan of, Turin Exhibition, 246 


INDIAN SCULPTURE, Example of, 440 

Infirmary, Extension, Bradford Royal: W. A. Pite, 
Architect, 810, 811 : Plan ofsecond Design, by F. E. 
Halford and A. V. Cutler. 812; Plan of third Design, 
by A. Marshall, P. D. Prior and W. A. Smith, 812 

Institute, Carnegie, Washington (Rotunda): Carr?re 
& Hastings, Architects, 361 

Institute, Fishermen's, Newlyn: E. P. Warren, 
Architect, 717 

Institute of British Architects: Arthur Cates Prize 
Drawings, by A. G. Henderson, 338, Owen Jones 
Prize Drawing, bv A. W. Bellis, 428; Tite Drawings, 
Desien by H. Boddington, 176; Tite Drawings, 
Prize Design by G. H. Foggitt, 109, 110; Tite 
Design by W. G. Newton, III: Tite Drawings, by 
V. O. Rees, 176, 177; Soane Design, by Vernon 
Constable, 515; Soane Design, by P. Mawson, 
242, 2 3; Soane Design, by C. P. Walgate, 243 

Insurance Building, Morwich Union, Cambridge: 
G. J. Skipper, Architect, 779 

Insurance Building, Royal, Retaining Wall, 720 

Intarsia and Wood Inlay Work, 390-392 

Ipswich, Church of S. Bartholomew: C. 
Architect, 294, 304 

Ipswich, Old House at, 330 

[rish Architecture, 703-705 

Italian Landscape, 417 


JOHANNESBURG, Rand Regiment'a War Memo- 
rial: E. L. Lutyens, Architect, 615 

Joinery in Old London, 314-316 

Joint for Cast-Iron Shaft Lining, 115 


KANDERSTEG and the Loetschberg Tunnel 
Scheme, 786 

Karachi, Municipal Buildings: Design by J. F. 
Groll and G. Treacher, 398, 399 

Kennington Park, S. Agnes Church: G. G. Scott, 
Architect, 304 

Kensington, Church Plan: G. F. Bodley, Archt., 296 

King’s College, Cambridge, Stallwork, 456 

Kirby Hall, Northamptonshire, 399 

Knapen’s Porous Apparatus, Diagram, 650 

Knickerbocker Trust Buildings, New York : McKim, 
Mead, & White, Architects, 6, 7, 15 

Kuightsbridge, Trevor Estate (sce Trevor Estate) 


LADDER SCAFFOLDS, 788, 789 

Lamp Holder, Twin Grip, 218 

Lamp Standard, Street. Cincinnati, 433 

Laneaster, Stallwork, 455 

Lathing. Metal Tape, 724 

Lavatory in Refectory, Chichester, 400 

Leeds, Bottling Stores: S. D. Kitson, Architect, 495 

Leeds. Holbeck Church: G. F. Bodley, Architect, 
295, 304 


Ernest Newton, 


Spouner, 
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Library, .Congressional, Washing 

Library, Possilpark District, 
Simpson, Architect, 394 

Lighting: Electric, Institution of Electrica! Engi- 
neers, 520; Reading Stands, 463 

Lincoln. Stallwork. 457 

Lining for Mine Shafts. 519 

Little Leighs Priory, Essex, 761 

Liverpool, a Church of Humanity: C. H. Reilly, 
Architect, 547 

Liverpool Cathedral. Electric Light Pendant: by 
W. Bainbridge Reynolds in collaboration with 
G. Gilbert Scott, 379 

Liverpool, King Edward Memorial: Mr. Norman 
Shaw's Scheme, 129 

Liverpool University Students’ Club House: O. H. 
Reilly, Architect, 540, 547 

Lock Woven Mesh, Testing, 588, 681 

Loetachberg Tunnel, Kandersteg and the, 786 

London: Bridge, Sketch for Northern Approach, 
144; County Asylums Observation Plate for 
Padded Rooms, 463; Greater, Map of, 391 ; Old, 
Joinery in, 314-310 ; Plans of, 602, 603 ; Port of, 
243, 241 ; Street Intersections, 143, 272; 273 

‘London, John Burns'': Sketches by A. Berrington. 
14-17 

Longthorpe Tower, Northamptonshire, 399 

Louisville, Snead Building, 720, 721 

Louvre, Paris, Details from the, 728, 729 

Love's Svstem of Obviating Deflection in Beams, 651 

Lucca Museum, Inlaid Work, 391 

Luxembourg, the Paris, 485, 486, 616 


n, Plan, 140 
lasgow, Plan: G. 


MALVERNS, the, Hospital for: W. Henman, Arohi- 
tect, 721, 722 

Manchester, Blackley Estate: 
Design by Cooper & Slater, 493 

Manchester: Exhibition Building (Section), 48; 
Views, etc., 73, 74; Water Supply, Diagrams, 245 


First Premiated 


Manchester, Pendlebury Church: G. F. Bodley, 
Architect, 304 
Manchester Y.M.C.A. Buildings: Woodhouso, 


Corbett, & Dean, Architects, 177-180 

Manor House. Westwood, Bradford-on-Avon, 762 

Mansion, a Nobleman's: Design by A. Berrington, 458 

Map of Greater London. 291 

Masqueray, E. L., Portrait of, 740 

Massachusetts, Cotton Mill over Canal, 518 

Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, Wren's Sketch for 
Restoration of the, 806 

Measuring and Mixing Machine, Trump, S4 

Mechanics, Structural, Diagrama. 45-47, 305, 306 

Medici, Cardinal, Pleasure House of, 66, 67 

Meissen Brasses, the, 488 

Memorial Buildings, Yale University: Carrére & 
Hastings, Architects, 368 

Memorial, King Edward, Bristol: 
Lanchester & Rickards, 44, 45 

Memorial, King Edward, Liverpool: Mr. Norman 
Shaw's'Scheme, 129 

Memorial. King Edward, London: Suggeated site by 
Howard Ince, 580 

Memorial, Queen Victoria : by Thomas Brock, 601 

Meinorial to Peace-Loving Monarch: Design by 
A. H. Hodge, 78 

Memorial, Typical French Portrait, 684 

Memorial, War, Rand Regiment’s, Johannesburg 
E. L. Lutyens, Architect, 615 

Mesh, Testing Lock-woven, 588, 681 

Metal, Expanded. Applications of, 459-461 

Metalwork: by W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 377-379 

Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster: J. S. Gibson, 
Skipwith, & Gordon, Architects, 271-273 

Milan, Sacristy, S. Satiro: by Bramante, 505 

Mill, Cotton, over a Canal, 518 

Mine Shaft Lining Diagram, 519 

Mining and Metallurgical Bldg., Paris Exhbn., 459, 460 

Minneapolis, Pro-Cathedral: E. L.  Masqueray, 
Architect, 745, 750 

Minnesota, Cathedral of St. Paul at St. Paul: E. L. 
Masqueray, Architect, 743, 744, 750 

Mississippi Dam, the, 111 

Montacute House Porch, Somerset, 399 

Monument to a Peace Loving Monarch: Design by 
A. H. Hodge, 78 

Monument to Victor Emmanuel, Rome, 707-709, 716 

Moore’s Cradle, 310 

Mosque of Sultan Hassan, Cairo, 751-755 

Moulds, Metal, for Walls, 462 

Moyns Park House, Essex, 263 

Municipal Buildings, Coventry, 524-528 

Municipal Buildings. Karachi: Design by J. F 
Groll and G. Treacher, 398, 399 

Museum of Wales, National, Cardiff: Design by 
F. R. Hiorns, 567 

Music. Royal Academy of, Conoert Hall: Ernest 
George & Yeates, Architects, 782, 783 

Mya: Covered Footbridge, 651 

i é c 

NAPOLEON, Temporary Arch in Honour of, 821 

National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh, Plan, 210 

Newlyn, Fishermen’s Institute: E. P. Warren, 
Architect, 717 

Newport, Pulpit: F. R. Kempson, Architeot, 308 

New York, Campanile, Madison-square Gardens 
MoKim, Meade, & White, Architecta, 676 


Deeign br 


New York, Kniokerbocker Trust Offices: McKim, 


Mead, & White, Architects, 6, 7, 15 


New York, Office Bldg. : Cass Gilbert, Architect, 647 


Leicester Public Hall: Stockdale Harrison & Sons, New York, Residence: Carrère & Hastings, Arohi- 


Architects, 817 


an Etching by W. Walcot, 14 

Library, Boston Public (Bates Hall), 140 

Library, British Museum, Plan, 210 

Library, Carnegie, Penistone: H. R. Collins, Archi- 
tect, 482 

Library, Carnegie, St. Albans: F. G. W. Dudley, 
Architect, 575, 576 


Architects, 6765 


tects, 300 


brary, & Corner of the, St. Mark's, Venice: from , New York State Capitol, Albany, 387 


New York, Theatre: Carrere & Hastings, Architects, 


| 
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Library, Columbia College: McKim, Mead, & White, ! 


New Zealand Bridge: W. E. Bush, Engineer, 113 


355, 368, 369 

New York, Woolworth Building: Cass Gilbert, 
Architect, 644-647 

New Zealand Arch, Whitehall, London: by Frank 
Brangwyn, A. R. A., 810, 817 

New Zealand Building, Festival of Empire, Crystal 
Palace, 784 
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ILLUSTRATIONS (continued) :— 

Nobleman’s Mansion, a: Design by A Berrington, 458 
Norwich, Bank: G. J. Skipper, Architect, 780 
Norwich, Brewery Office Staircase, 172 


p " z 585 

OFFICE BUILDING, New York: Cass Gilbert, 
Architect, 647 

Office, Sun Assurance: Professor Cockerell, Archi- 
tect, 144, 145 , 

Offices, Knickerbocker Trust, New York: McKim, 
Mead, & White, Architects, 6, 7, 15 

Offices, Munster and Leinster Bank, Cork: A. & 
H. H. Hill, Architects, 681, 582 

Offices of House of Representatives, Washington, 
Plan : Tbomas Hestings, Architect, 362 


Offices, Perth, Western Australia: Warwick & Hall, 


Architects, 397, 398 

Ontario Coronation: Decoration, Whitehall, 817, 

Opera House, Paris: C. Garnier, Architect, 195, 196 

Owen Jones Prize. Drawing, R. I. B. A.: by A. W. 
Bellis, 428 mee 

Oxford, Queen’s College Entrance: Drawn by A. G. 
Henderson, 338 M desc 

Oxhey, Hall, etc. : R. St. A. Roumieu, Architect, 87 

: z E, EO ey „ M: " 

PADDED ROOMS, Observation Plate for, 463 

Pagoda, Model of a, 822 

Paintings, Architecture in, 417, 420—424 | 

Paints, Test Diagram as to Permeability, 462 

Palace of Justice, Rome: Calderini & Basile, Archi- 
tects, 1603 ' P 

Palais: De l'Elysée, Paris, 615-617 ; Royal, Paris, 
339, 340 , or 

Palazzo Carignano, Turin, 229 : 

Palmer’s Cradle, 309 

Palmer’s Ladder Scaffold, 789 

Panels, Tyrolese, 202, 203 

Paris, Banque des Valeurs 
Hermant, Architect, 763 2 es 

Paris: Exhibition, Mining and Metallurgical Build- 
ing, 459, 460; Louvre, Details from the, 728, 729 ; 
Luxembourg, 485, 486, 616; Metropolitan Rail- 
way, Diagrams, etc., 515, 516 ; Palais de l'Elysce, 
615-617; Palais Royal, 339, 340, 616; Place des 
Voeges, 547; Pont Alexandre III.: Candelabra, 
etc., 429 ; Rue de Rome Reconstruction, 647, 648 ; 
the Tuileries, 79, 80, 211, 212 

Paris Opera House : C. Garnier, Architect, 195, 196 

Parthenon, Part of Frieze of, 438 

Patents Diagrams, 253, 441, 444, 530, 663 

Pavilion, Delhi Durbar, 459 

Pendants, Electric Light: (by W. 
Reynolds, 377, 379 3 

Penistone, Librery : H. R. Collins, Architect, 482 

Pergamon, the Great Gymnasium: Excavated by 
Professor Dórpfeld, 805 

Perret de Chambéry's Ideal Plan, 548 

Perth, Australia: St. George’s House: Warwick & 
Hall, Architects, 397, 398 

Perugia Cathedral, Detail of Intarsia, 390 

Piazza of St. Peter's, Rome, 339 

Pile Driving Caps, Pneumatic, 872 

Piles, Reinforced Concrete Screw, 722 

Plan, Perret de Chambéry’s Ideal, 548 

Plans of London, 602, 603 

Plane: Versailles. 37; Toulouse, 38; St. Peter's, 
Rome, 38 ; Houses of Parliament, Westminster, 39 

Pleasure House, Cardinal Medici's, 66, 67 

Police Office, Bow-street : Sir J. Taylor, Architect, 273 

Polytechnio Facade, Regent.street, London: F. T. 
Verity, Architect, 751 

Polytechnic, the, Regent-street: G. A. Mitchell, 
Architect, 751 

Pompeii, Illustrations from, 264, 265 

Ponte Molle over the Tiber: by Piranesi, 685 

Ponte Vecchio, Florence, 339 

Port Extension Works, Buenos Aires, 785 

Port of: Antwerp Extension, 369, 370; London, 
the, 243, 244 


Bainbridge 


Portrait of: the Late J. M. Carrére, 358; Dr. 
Dörpfeld, 816; Sir Ernest George, 774; Mr. 
Thomes Hastings, 358; Mr. E. L. Masqueray, 


740; Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 132 

Portrait Memorial, Typical French, 684 

Prato, Church of Santa Maria della Carcen : Drawn 
by A. G. Henderson, 338 

Primatal Cross: by W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 379 

Priory, Little Leighs, Essex, 761 

Prison, Cork: by J. & G. R. Pain, 769, 771 

Pulpit: Rotherfield Church, 620;  Wincheeter 
Cathedral, 315 

Pulpit, St. John's, Newport: F. R. Kempeon, 
Architect, 308 l 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL : by T. Brock, 601 


RAGDALE HALL, Interior, 405 

Railway, Peris Metropolitan, 615, 516 

Railways, Berlin Metro litan, 372 

Ravello, Duomo, etc., 475-477, 485 

ing Stands, Methods of Lighting, 463 
Reform Club, London : Decorated by G. Kruger, 819 
ent-street, etc., London, 143, 144, 145, 273 

Reja of the Choir, Seville Cathedral, 377 

Relief, painted, 636, 637 

Reredos, Part of Park Church, Glasgow: by R. 
Anning Bell, 637 - 

Reservoir, Heaton Park, Plan of, 245 

Residence, New York: Carrère & Hastings, Archi- 
tects, 360 

Residence of M. Guggenheim: Carrére & Hastings, 
Architects, 369 

Rimini, the Cathedral, etc.: by Alberti, 504 

Riveting Machine, Rapid, 651 

Rivets, Apparatus|for Testing, 519 

Rods, Diagonal Bracing, Connexion for, 247 

Roman Circus, an Ancient: from an Etching by 
Piranesi, 669 


| Rotherfield Church, Pupin 620 . 
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Rome: Bramante’s Temple, 606 ; By cree on yee 
, 107-709, 
716; Panorama of, 339; Piazza of St. Peter's. 


of, 548 ; Monument to Victor Emmanuel 


839; St. Peter's, 1, 3, 4, 38 


1911. 


(The Builder, July 14, 1911. 


Swansea Improvement: 
by Philhps & Vaughan, 608, 608; Second Pre- 
miated De«ign by J. Cocker and T. H. Bill, 609 


Rome, Cloister, S. Maria della Pace: by Bramante, 507 |TABERNACLES and Stalls, 454-457 


Rome, Decorations in the Castle of St. Angelo: 


Drawn by A. W. Bellis, 428 

Rome, New Palace of Justice: Calderini & Basile, 
Architects, 163 

Rome, St. Peter's: Drawn by A. C. Conrade, 14 


Rome, Sistine Chapel Ceiling : by Michelangelo, 424 | 


Rome, the Vatican Gardens : by Bramante, 508 
Romford, Gidea Park Houses (see ‘Gidea Park ’) 
Roof, Medieval, Building a Teniporary, 693 . 
Roof, 8t. Anne’s Clergy House, Soho: W. C. Le 
Maitre, Architect, 181 l 
Roofs, Tie Rods in Arched Timber, 719 


Rotunda in the Prater, Vienna, 146 | 
Royal Academy Prize Design, Model of a Wall 
Fountain : by E. T. W. Ware, 35 3 
oya Academy Prize Design, River Façade of 

aring Cross Station : by J. M. Whitelaw, 209, 210 


| Royal. Academy, Prize Design, The Entombment ’ : 


by P. Bryant-Baker, 33 „ l 
Royal Academy School Design, a Nobleman’s 
Mansion: by A. Berrington, 458 ey 
Royal Academy Schools Drawings (‘the College,’ 

Westminster School)? by J. C. Rogers, 613, 614 
Royal. Academy Students' Work: ‘ Bathers’ 

(Decoration of & Public Building); Designs by 
. Katharine F. 4. Clausen, Edith M. Hosking. 

and H. De Poix, 45 
Royal Arms of Queen Anne, 211. 

Bore Institute of British Architects Students 
esign (see Institute) 
Rue de Rome Reconstruction, Paris, 647, 648 
Ruislip Manor. Estate: First Premiated Plan, by 
A. & J. Soutar, 18 


SACRISTY, S. Satiro, Milan: by Bramante, 505 

St. Albans, Carnegie Library: F. G. W. Dudley, 
Architect, 575, 576 

St. Anne’s Clergy House, Soho, Roof: 
Maitre, Architect, 181 

St. Austell Cottage Hospital: R. F. Wheatley & 
E. H. Sedding, Architects, 453 

Sainte-Foy l& Grande, 549 ^P. org 

St. Louis Exhibition Buildings, U.S.A.: E. J. 
Masqueray, Architect, 740-742 (Festival Hall 
by Cass Gilbert, 740) 

St. Macaire, Sketches from: by F. Hamilton Jackson, 


447, 448, 459 : 
St. Paul's Cathedral : from Etching by W. Walcot, 14 
32 


St. Paul’s from the Surrey Shore, 

St. Peter’s, Rome, 1, 3, 4, 38 

St. Peter’s, Rome: Drawn by A. C. Conrade, 14 

Sand Box used in erecting the Sitter Bridge, 247 

Santa Maria della Salute, Venice ; by J. S. Sargent, 280 

Sapperton, House ; E. Gimson, Architect, 204 

Scaffold Cords and Ties. 757, 758 

Scaffolding Illustrations, 490, 491 

Scaffolds: for Steel Frame Buildings, 309, 310; 
Ladder, 788, 789 


School at Seaton Sluice : G. Topham Forrest, Archi- 
tect, 717, 718 


School: Brighton Grammar (see Brighton): 
Southport, Plans, 316, 317 
School, Harrogate: W. Gilbee Scott, Architect, 484 


Science and Technology. Imperial College of: 
Aston Webb, Architect. 614 

Scotland, Cistercian Abbeys of: Drawn by S. H. 
Miller, 71-73, 79 

Scottish Exhibition, Glasgow, 574. 575 

Screen in Carved Oak, 211 

Sculpture, Decorative, Pont Alexandre III., 429 

Sculpture Gallery, Aberdeen : A. Marshall Mackenzie 
& Son, Architects, 140 

Sculpture, Indian, 440 

Sculpture, ‘The Wavelet’: by W. R. Colton, 439 

Sealand Garden Village, Plan, 276 

Seaton Sluice, School at; G. Topham Forrest, 
Architect, 717, 718 

Seattle, reinforced Basement Floor, 461 

Senate Cffice Building, Washington: the late J. M. 
Carrére, Architect, 359, 369 

Seville Cathedral, Reja of the Choir, 377 

Sheffield, Map of Centrai Portion, 277 

Shipton-under-Wychwood, Tomb, 215 

Siena Cathedral, Part of Gothic Stall, 392 

Siphon under Ship Canal, Manchester, 245 

Sistine ( :apel Ceiling, Rome: by Michelangelo, 424 

Snead Bailding, Louisville, 720, 721 

Soane Medallion Designs, R.I.B.A., by: Vernon 
Constable, 515; P. Mawson, 242; C. Walgate, 243 

South African Building, Crystal Palace, 785 

Southampton, Hartley College (see ' College ") 

Southport School Plans, 316, 317 ; 

Spalato Cathedral, Choir Stalls, 335 

Spandril, Hampton Court, 402 C 

Stafford, House : E. Wood, Architect, 204 

Staircase, Cottesbrooke Park, 405 

Staircase Work: by W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 878 

Stair-tread, Lead-Carbo. 758 

Stalls: Choir, Spalato Cathedral, 335; Tabernacle 
Work and, 454-457 

Stanchion Base,. Reinforced Concrete, 47, 48 

Statue, Chesham, Aylesbury : J. Tweed, Sculptor. 540 

Statue, the Devonshire. Whitehall: H. Hampton, 
Sculptor, 318 

Stephens & Carter’s Cradle, 309 

Stokesey Castle, Shropshire, 399. 400 

Stores, Brewery, Leeds: S. D. Kitson, Architect, 400 

Strand, West, Entrance to, 274 

Street Decorations: Coronation, 817-822; of the 
Past, 817 

Street Intersections, London. 143, 272, 273 

Subways, Proposed, Chicago, Plan, ete., of, 550 


W. C. Le: 


Tap, a New Screw Down, 23 
| Temple, Bramante’s, Rome, 506 
Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli: by Piranem, 683 
' Theatre, a New e of : by H. Helbig. 583-585 
Theatre, Greek, 
Berrington, 801 
Theatre, the New, 
| Architects, 355, 368, 369 
Tiber, Ponte Molle over the, by Piranesi, 683 
Tie Rods in Arched Timber Roofs, 719 
Tilbury Docks, Proposed Improvements, 244 
Tite Drawings, R. I. B. A., b 
G. H. Foggitt, 109, 110; 
Rees, 176, 177 ; 
Tivoli, Temple of the Sibyl, by Piraneei, 683 
Toledo Lamp Factory, 720 
Tomb, Shipton-under-Wychwood, 215 
Tombstones, 165, 826-830 


Tomb, the M. C. D. Borden: Carrére & Hastings, 


Architects, 308 
Toulouse, Plan of S. Sernin, 38 
"Tours, Cloitre de la Psalette, 569 
Tower, Travelling Construction, 650 


an 
Town Hall at the Hague : by Johannes Bosboom, 604 
Town Hall, Chelsea; Decorated under supervision 


of E. A. Rickards, 819 


Town Planning Conference Illustrations, R. I. B. A., 


547-549, 683, 684 
Trafalgar-square, London, Suggestion for, 143 i 
Traffic Scheme, Proposed, 683 
Traù, Details from, 336 
Travelling Construction Tower, 650 
Trestles, Steel, 113 


Field & Simmons and C. Farey, Architects, 682, 
685; Desi by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, 683; 
Design by E. Schaufelberg, 684, 686, 687 ; Design 
by W. G. Wilson, 683 

Triumphal Arches to Charles II. and James I., 817 

Trocadero Restaurant Decoration: by G. E. Moira 
and F. Lynn-Jenkins, 036, 037 

Trump Measuring and Mixing Machine, 84 

Tuileries, the, Paris, 79, 80, 211, 212 
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THE FUTURE OF LONDON. 


O scheme for the remodelling of 

0 London éan be regarded as 
more than a suggestion. The 
subject is so extensive, demanding the 
study of such a mass of detail and the 
adjustment of such a number of interests, 
that until a vast amount of preliminary 


work is done, work that can only be 
effectively taken in hand by the con- 
stituted authorities, all that is open to 
the designer is to suggest some general 
idea as to possible developments in order 
that the criticism and interest thereby 
excited may eventually tend towards the 


achievement of a result in which all the 
possibilities have been carefully can- 
vassed and the best of them finally 
embodied in the scheme adopted. 

That there is pressing need for some 
comprehensive treatment of our metro- 
polis, with a view to the solution of 


2 


traffic problems, the amelioration of 
other deficiencies, and artistic embellish- 
ment, is now generally recognised by 
all who have given any consideration to 
the question, and numerous suggestions 
have been put forward dealing with one 
or other of these questions. To quote 
examples. Mr. Gattie, seeing how 
wasteful is our present method of dealing 
with merchandise, proposes a goods 
clearing house. Mr. B. Niven, 
noting the difficulty of intercommunica- 
tion between the suburbs, suggests an 
encircling traffic boulevard. The Traffic 
Commission propounded a scheme of 
through thoroughfares—a scheme which 
.has received amendment and amplifica- 
tion at the hands of Mr. Paul Water- 
house, Mr. Crowe, and others. In our 
issue of July 2, 1910, will be found some 
suggestions as to the needs of the City, 
and an expression of our views as to the 
principles that should be adopted in con- 
sidering the desirability of any specific 
improvement. Our plea has always been 


that such consideration should take the 


broadest view and include in its outlook 
all the imaginable possibilities for the 
future, even though they may appear 
remote. We have suffered much in the 
past from short-sighted and niggardly 
treatment of our public improvements, 
and as even at the present moment a 
most important undertaking is being 


handled in the same narrow-minded 


spirit no effort should be spared in order 
to bring about a more enlightened 
attitude on this question. 

Recently, among the many proposals 
for the beautification of London, the 
one arousing the keenest interest is, 
without doubt, the possibility of remov- 
ing Charing Cross Station to the Surrey 
side, and of substituting for the present 
ungainly railway bridge, an additional 
cross river bridge of monumental 
character. The suggestion was made by 
Sir John Taylor in 1906, and a study for 
such a bridge was prepared by Messrs. Coll- 
cutt & Hamp (see the Builder, September 
14,1907), but it was left for Mr.John Burns, 
at the opening of the Town Planning 
Conference, to enlarge on this idea by 
suggesting that Cannon-street Station 
might also be taken across the river. Mr. 
Burns expressed his willingness to draft 
the plans on the morrow, but, believing 
that he has had his time too much 
occupied to undertake the task, we have 
endeavoured to place his idea on paper, 
ani in so doing to further amplify the 
suggestion by preparing a scheme pro- 
viding for the removal of all three railway 
bridges below Westminster, for the 
reason that the London, Chatham, and 
Dover bridge at Blackfriars is the worst 
offender of the three, in that it destroys 
the effect of the graceful line of Black- 
friars Bridge. 

This scheme has been placed before the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, who has examined it and, while 
not endorsing every detail, has expressed 
, himself as strongly in svmpathy with the 
general conception. Mr. Burns is, of 
course, fully alive to the difficulties 
before those who aim at making London 
one of the finest capitals in the world, 
but his enthusiasm is unabated, and cannot 
fail to be an inspiration and encourage- 
ment to all those who, working to achieve 
this end, must find arrayed against them 
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the forces representing numberless vested 
interests, and the so-called economists 
whose imaginations are incapable of 
grasping the possibilities London affords 
for civic magnificence. 

Fortunately the improvements most 
urgently needed are mainly concerned 
with the Surrey side, an area which 
would appreciate in value two or three 
times over by such a development. In 
any case, something would have to be 
done for this district in the near future ; 
Captain G. S. C. Swinton, in the 
Nineteenth Century, shows us that— 


„There are many curious things about 
this block of possibly useful but certainly 
mean and undecorative property, dumped 
down, as it were, to shame us at the climax 
of London; but perhaps the most remarkable 
of all is the fact that it is London’s actual 
centre. If you doubt that it is the geographical 
centre, take a ruler and compasses, and 
measure. If you doubt that it is, even 
already, the traffic centre, match it against 
any other place for its possibilities of con- 
venience of access. We know that in every 
town there must be places where we expect 
to find a poorer class of building. that of 
necessity there must always be yards where 
stonemasons labour and wood merchants store 
their timber, and unsavoury spots where 
rubbish and refuse are dealt with. Still, is 
it not surprising to find euch things at the 
heart of a great city? Does it not look as 
though we were wasting value? Surely there 
must be something radical'y wrong in our 
town-planning when a direct line drawn from 
the Houses of Parliament to the Guildhall 
will intersect endlees premises of this nature, 


including many acres assigned es a rendezvous . 


for municipal dust-carts.”’ 

Captain Swinton goes on to point out 
that much of this area is held in large 
blocks by strong corporations, of which 
he names the London County Council, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Duchy 
of Cornwall, Jesus College, Oxford, and 
the South-Western Railway, so that 
any comprehensive improvement scheme 
could be much more easily arranged for 
than if there were numerous small owner- 
ships. On the basis of these investiga- 
tions, a scheme is outlined in many 
respects in close accord with the one we 
have had in hand for some time past, as an 
embodiment of Mr. John Burns' sugges- 
tion in his address at the Guildhall; in 
fact, the similarity between Captain 


Swinton's views and the proposals set 


forth on page 15 of this issue, which 
have been prepared simultaneously, con- 
stitutes a remarkable coincidence that, 
we cannot but feel, is strong evidence in 
favour of the principles on which these 
suggestions are based. 

— — 


ST. PETERS AT ROME. 
HE premier church of Christen- 


dom possesses an interest 
which is altogether unique, 
resulting from 1ts ecclesiastical 
importance and exceptional esthetic 
history. Its period of construction 


traverses the most fascinating phase ' 


of the classic Renaissance in Italy, and 
its architects formed a galaxy of, in some 
respects, the most distinguished talent 
associated with that artistic revival, 
including, as they do, the names of 
Bramante, Raphael, Peruzzi, Michel- 
angelo, Vignola, Giacomo della Porta, 
Maderno, and the Fontana. 

The historical facts and data bearing 
on the general constructive progress of 
the building are so familiar, or easv of 
reference, as to make the repetition of 
them here unnecessary. The outstand- 
ing fact in the development of the plan 
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of the church was the conflict between 
the Latin and Greek cross principles, 
which, during the process of building, 
involved its ultimate fate in uncertainty, 
and, in doing so, risked also the final 
unity of its design. The result, as it 
turned out, was the general ascendancy 
of the Greek cross type, on the lines laid 
down by Bramante, until the completion 
of Michelangelo's dome—covering 4 
period of something like one hundred 
years—by which time the main central 
body of the church and three of its 
apsidal arms were completed, the fourth, 
or entrance front, alone remaining 
in uncertainty. Then it was, after 
Giacomo della Porta’s death in the year 
1604, that Pope Paul V. decided on the 


change into the Latin cross plan, which 


was destined to have so far-reaching 
and detrimental an effect on the archi- 
tectural aspect of the building. For 
the great central cupola had been 
destined as the dominating, crowning 
member in a symmetrical or concentric 
composition and the natural expression 
of the Greek cross type of plan. Viewed 
from whatever standpoint its general 
mass would have appeared more or less 
the same, the dome and its drum standing 
out clearly above the four equal arms of 
the building, emphasising itself on the 
mind of the beholder as the appropriate 
covering of the vast central area of the 
church. This intention will be easily 
realised by a reference to the plans of 
Bramante and Baldassare Peruzzi as 
given in Serlio's “ Architettura," which 
show the superior qualities of the design 
of the building regarded as an embodi- 
ment of the Greek cross arrangement. 
From this standpoint, too, the four minor 
cupolas of Vignola—one to each arm, 
two only of which were completed— 
assume their right relation as supporters 
of the central dome, and so grouping 
with it as to lead the eye by an easy | 
transition from the lower mass of the 
main building to the high elevation of 
its central feature, in somewhat pyra- 
midical form. This would appear to 
have been more the effect which its 
original designers contemplated, and 
as Bramante, Peruzzi, and Michel- 
angelo show it. 

As Milizia said, referring to Buonar- 
rotis design, “the grand cupola had, 
as it were, the whole church for a base, 
on which it rose surrounded by the four 
smaller ones.” By the change made 
under Maderno the position and relative 
importance of the dome—more particu- 
larly in its external aspect—was radicallv 
altered, and the realisation of a great 
idea sacrificed to an ecclesiastical preju- 
dice. Unhappily, too, the natural, and 
practically the only, approach to the 
building shows it under the changed 
aspect we have named, with the effect of 
the cupola destroyed by the elongated 
arm of the cross. Instead of describing 
its whole cycloid on the vacant air the 
cupola is more than half hidden by the 
front." 

As it is almost impossible to obtain a 
reasonable and comprehensive ylew of 
the church from any other standpoint— 
i.e., from the back or sides—it becomes 
equally impossible to judge of its effect 
from what we might term the Bramante 
and Michelangelo point of view. 
Both of these masters had combined 
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with their designs the laying out of a 
great open square, of which the church 


was to form the centre, but this very 


essential part of the scheme was never 
attempted. This is a fact much to be 
regretted, and we shall return to it later. 

With regard to the great cupola itself— 
the feature of greatest interest in the 
building—it is instructive to note its 
points of similarity to that of Santa Maria 
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del Fiore of Florence. In this connexion 
Professor Pite's recent instructive and 
deeply interesting paper on Filippo 
Brunelleschi and the Renaissance will 
be remembered. In this the constructive 
principles of the Florentine dome are 
discussed with considerable detail, and 
the particulars given furnish much 
information on what is an extremely 
fascinating subject. As Professor Pite 
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Section of the Dome of St. Peters, Rome. 
(From '* Templum Vaticanum, ' MDCXCIV.) 
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points out, when the time was approach- 
ing for covering the vast central space 
of S. Maria del Fiore, Brunelleschi spent 
some years in Rome studying and making 
drawings, among other things, of all 
the vaults and arches of antiquity," 
as Vasari puts it, and never resting “ until 
he had well pondered on all the diffi- 
culties involved in the vaulting of the 
Ritonda (the Pantheon) in that city, 


on UE 


—— — 
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and had maturely considered the means 
by which it might be effected." 

So that he must have returned to 
Florence steeped in Roman methods of 
construction and well equipped for 
undertaking the great problem which 
lay before him, in his native city, of 
doming the cathedral church. As a result, 
to quote Professor Pite, a brick model 
was made, based on his Roman studies, 
exhibiting the apparently impossible feat 
of how to build a dome without centring, 
an achievement derived from the Pan- 
theon, and embodying the fundamental 
difference between a dome erected in 
horizontal rings or series, each complete 
and 59 1 on its predecessor, and 
the medieval groined rib to which, 


from the springing, a wooden centring 
The text of 


piece was necessary.“ 


- 
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Brunelleschi's report is given in Vasari's 
account of his life, and is full of interesting 
details. 

Briefly, however, the dome consisted 
of a double vault (the first of its kind), 
rising from an octagonal-shaped wall 
lining the central well of the church, 
and 137 ft. across in its narrowest 
dimensions. From each side of the 
octagon rose the curved double vault, 
a connecting rib or buttress of specially 
hard stone being formed at each 
angle, with two others between them, 
also linking together the double vault 
surfaces—twenty-four in all—the whole 
being well clamped and bound together 
with iron fastenings, and having a main 
timber bond at the base, encircling the 
dome and bound with iron ties, the 
vaults being closed and weighted down 
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at the top by the lantern. At various 
stages in the height there were to be 
“ small arches constructed in the vaults 
between the buttresses, with strong 
cramps of oak, whereby the buttresses 
by which the inner vault is supported 
will be bound and strengthened.” To 
quote Professor Pite again, this remark- 
able document (Brunelleschi’s report) 
shows actually the parting of the ways 
between rib vaulting and domical con- 
struction, the horizontal linking together 
of the buttress ribs with lateral arches, 
the provision of double vaults, and the 
clear perception of the effect of putting 
weight upon a semicircular vault, all 
evidence an intelligent discerning analysis 
of the Roman examples.” 

In fact, the aim and effect of the 
ingenious method of construction adopted 
by Brunelleschi would appear to have 
been to produce, as far as was possible, 
on an octagonal drum, the statical effect 
of a circular-planned dome. The cross 
arches between the ribs or buttresses 
would seem to induce some such result 
and produce an effect equivalent to a 
circula shell enclosed within the hollow 
spaces of the double polygonal walls of 
the cupola, and as such it was a triumph 
of constructive skill, The circular plan 
is the statically perfect one, but this was 
the nearest approach to it which the 
pre-existing drum admitted of. 

It is of interest to refer to the 
Florentine dome at some length because 
of its historical importance as the 
prototype of the great modern domes, 
since erected, of which that of St. Peter’s 
is the chief. It is well known how 
Michelangelo admired the masterpiece of 
Brunelleschi, who, like himself, was a 
native of Florence, and that he based 
his design and model for St. Peter’s 
dome on that of S. Maria del Fiore, 
exalting the latter in a sonnet, which 
ran :— 

“ To farò Ja tua sorella 
Più grande già, ma non più bella." 

It is said of him, too, that he desired 
to be buried in such a position in the 
Church of Santa Croce at Florence 
that when the great doors were open 
Brunelleschi's dome would be visible 
a quaint conceit very flattering to the 
genius of his fellow- citizen. 

The points of similarity between the 
two domes are easily appreciated by a 
comparison of their sections, but, whereas 
Brunelleschi is generally credited with 
having been indifferent to the external 
appearance of his cupola—regarding it 
merely as a protective covering to 
the inner shell—that of Michelangelo 
received every consideration from the 
standpoint of external, as well as internal, 
effect. In this sense it proclaimed 
to the world a new architectural concep- 
tion of the greatest importance. Forsyth 
has said that Michelangelo drew 
his famous bravado from the Pantheon, 
but this grand enterprise of Brunelleschi 
gave him the assurance of performing it." 

The internal dome at St. Peter's is 
about 6 ft. in thickness and the external 
covering about 3 ft. The cupola is 
solid, at the springing, to a height of 
28 ft. above the attic—the thickness 
of the wall where the dome divides, 
being rather more than 11 ft. The 
curves not being concentric the 
space between the two thicknesses 
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increases towards the lantern, where it 
becomes about 10 ft. across. The inner 
and outer shells are joined together by 
sixteen walls or ribs, which diminish 
in thickness towards the top of the cupola. 
The centering used in constructing the 
dome was provided as a scaffold support 
for workmen and materials, and not for 
sustaining the weight of the cupola. 
Two bands of iron encircle the dome 
near the springing, and others at varying 
stages in its height. The exterior has 
a covering of lead. The diameter of the 
dome is about the same as that of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, and its crown is 330 ft. 
above the floor of the church. 

Michelangelo furthered the develop- 
ment of the Greek cross plan from the 
condition in which it was left by Peruzzi, : 
and carried forward the construction for 
the cupola as far as the entablature 
of the travertine drum. He prepared, 
when over eighty years of age, a careful 
model of the latter, from which the work 
was carried to completion, after his death, 
by Giacomo della Porta. Those who 
seek a detailed description of his inten- 
tions for completing the building will 
find it given by Vasari, his loyal friend, 
so that, as he says, My writings, such 
as thev may be, avail to assist the faithful 
executors of his designs and restrain the 
malignity of those presuming persons 
who may desire to alter them.” What 
the prudent Vasari suspected as possible 
did actually occur. “It has indeed 
been changed, nevertheless,” remarls 
Bottari. “The cross which Michel- 
angelo made Greek is now Latin; 
and, if it be thus with the essential form. 
judge ye of the details!" Or, as 
Forsyth puts it, Michelangelo left it 
an unfinished monument of his proud, 
towering, gigantic powers, and his awful 
genius watched over his successors, 
till at last a wretched plasterer came 
down from Como to break the sacred 
unity of the master idea." 

As already stated in this article, the 
unfortunate situation of the church 
must be familia to al who know the 
building, and can only be justified on 
the somewhat unsatisfying grounds of 
ecclesiastical history or tradition. It 
lies in a hollow enclosed at the back 
and sides by hills and the buildings 
of the Vatican, which together impinge 
so closely upon it as to prevent 
the church being seen from any 
reasonable point of view. In fact, the 
site may well be regarded as probably 
the worst possible in Rome. Perhaps no 
other building in the world, approaching 
it in any way in importance, suffers 
so seriously from its situation. Carlo 
Fontana, the Papal architect of the 


latter part of the XVIIth century, | 


apparently realised this, and prepared 
a plan—from which that reproduced 
here is compiled—showing his proposals 
for opening out the immediate surround- 
ings of the basilica in such a way as 
to enable it to be better seen, and for 
forming a fine wide approach road 
between the front piazza and the bridge 
and castle of S. Angelo. This appears 
to be rather more than equivalent to 
the sweeping away of the buildings 
which exist between the Borgo Nuova 
and the Borgo Vecchio, which form the 
present usual and altogether unworthy 
approaches to St. Peter's—a bold and 
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daring scheme, destined, unfortunately, 
never to be carried out. Fontana pro- 
E to continue two covered loggias 
rom the eastern end of Bernini's colon- 
nade—similar to those which connect the 
latter with the church—in the direction 
of the new road, absorbing the Piazza 
Rusticucci, with a returned end in the 
form of a colonnade, and species of 
triumphal archway or belfry, at the entry 
to the piazza enclosure. . This would have 
interposed a screen across the extended 
vista of the approach road, but in such 
a way as not to cause serious obstruction 
to the view of the church itself. The 
spaces at the sides of St. Peter's were to 
be opened out and a fairly spacious 
piazza, equal in length to the church, 
formed at its posterior end ; from which 
point any comprehensive or natural view 
of the church has always been more or 
less impossible. From the mound at the 


back one may obtain a posterior view 
at the roof level which, though an 
interesting enough point of view for 
seeing the dome to advantage, is not a 
one as far as 


representative or natural 


5 
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Construction of Brunelles chi's Dome at Florence: 


5 


the building as a whole is concerned. 
The extended space here, as Fontana 
proposed it, would have enabled one 
to get some of the effect which Michel - 
angelo intended with his Greek cross 
plan, but which the change insisted 
upon by Paul V. and the cramped 
situation of the church has prevented 
being realised. 

The roadway beyond, or to the west 
of, the posterior piazza was to lead to 
the Civita Vecchia gate of the city. 

The Sacristy, built (1775) since this 
plan was prepared, spreads over the semi- 
circular space proposed on the southern 
axis, and, incidentally, spoils that side 
of the church. 

Carlo Fontana's buildings —of which 
there are many in Rome display the 
decadent and extravagant characteristics 
of his period, but the man himself, like 
his master Bernini, appears to have been 
endowed with imagination and bold and 
spacious ideas. This scheme for laying 
out the surroundings of St. Peter's was not 
so fine as Bramante’s, but it was a 
reasonably practicable one, and, had it 


DOME OF S. MARIA 
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been carried through, the natural dis- 
advantages of the site might have been 
thereby modified, and the external aspects 
of the building—as far as the impression 

ssible to the beholder is concerned— 
rought more in harmony with what 
might reasonably be expected of the 
greatest church in Christendom. This, 
after all, is no small consideration, 
for the finer the æsthetic qualities of a 
building the more essential is it, surely, 
that it be advantageously placed. If 
this condition is not fulfilled, it may not 
produce the effect even of a building 
inferior to it. 

Perhaps even yet some modification 
of Fontana’s plan may one day become 
possible, and an attempt be made to 
deal with the special claims of St. Peter’s 
trom this point of view. 

Frepk. R. Hiorns. 
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AMERICAN DETAILS. 


(GET has been said that one of the 
reasons why American builders 
can accomplish work at a pace 
which seems incredible when 
compared with our usual progress, is the 
completeness and excellence of the 
details furnished bv the architects erd 
the high standard of knowledge among 
American architects’ assistants of the 
methods of manufacturers end practical 
workers in the building trades. Americans 
familiar with the work and drawings of 
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English architects are apt to chaff at our 
details, and say that they are mere 
sketches, alleging also that, except in rare 
instances, they have to be remade by 
draughtsmen in the manufacturers’ shops 
before they can be regarded as intelligible 
to the average workman. 

One is for ever reading or hearing of the 
" rush " in which everything is supposed 
to be done “on the other side," and a 
certain amount of credence must be 
attached to such persistent reports; but 
there must be quiet places where, free 
from the distracting influence of pressure 
and hurrv, men study calmly the plans 
and details for the remarkable enterprises 
for which the United States is so well 
known. 

That architecture in America, not- 


withstanding the vast shoal of cheap, 


speculative building amongst which it 
finds itself, averages very high as com- 
pared with the standards of European 
countries, goes without the saying. In 
monumental work, especially public work, 
the Americans, as represented by McKim, 
White, Burnham, Cass Gilbert, Carrére, 
Hornbostel, Swartwout—to mention a 
few of the names we all know—may be 
considered the peers of the French ; in the 
architecture of commercial buildings, 
what architects of any other country can 
be compared with their men Sullivan, 
McKim, and Burnham ? In the field of 
ecclesiastical work there are Masqueray, 
Cram, Hastirgs. and Meginnis, who are 
the equals of our own best designers, 
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Knickerbccker Trust Company's Offices, Fifth-avenue and Thirty-fourth.street, New York. 
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and whose opportunities have been 
greater. As to domestic architecture, in 
which we have, during some years, been 
credited with the leading position, is not 
that also to be fairly challenged by such 
artists as Charles Platt, Wilson Evre, 
Frank Wright, Elmer Grey, Albro and 
Lindenberg, Bragdon, Stratton and 
Baldwin, and a whole host of others ? 
And in every branch of their work,whether 
the smallest cottage or the greatest public 
structures, there 1s evidence of the most 
careful, painstaking, and often brilhant 
study of detail ; and no one with the least 
knowledge of how work is done in our 
American contemporaries’ studios can 
doubt that this is due to the enthusiasm 
they put into it. But aside from the 
enthusiasm and active leadership which 
an architect must himself take in his 
work, he must have the support and 
assistance of better-trained and better 
sophisticated draughtsmen than it 1s our 
present lot to be able to obtain in 
England. Possibly this is due to slightly 
higher salaries paid to assistants, and to 
higher fees paid to architects ; and more 
regular continuous employment which 
both find in the newer country. On the 
other hand, it seems probable that owing 
to the non-existence of quantity survey- 
ing as a profession in the United 
States, it became necessary first to make 
very good details in order that the tenders 
for the work could be made as accurate 
as possible ; and that the expert detailer 
arose as a consequence. The value of 


the assistant rose in proportion to his 


skill and knowledge, and the architects’ 
fees were bound to follow the tendency to 
higher cost of drawings. To-day the 
American architects charge a minimum 
fee of 6 per cent. in place of our five ; and 
an assistant of the class who receives 
5l. per week in London would probably 
receive 6l. in New York—but the 
American would be the better-trained 
assistant. 

We give examples from a book* showing 
how YAmerican building details" are 
executed. It is improbable that ordinarv 
working details are drawn with such care 
in arrangement on the sheet, and with 
such fine and beautiful draughtsmanship, 
as shown by the plates drawn by Mr. 
Frank M. Snyder, who makes the draw- 
ings and publishes this book. Still, the 
method of arrangement for easy reading 
of the plans, elevations, and sections 
does not differ much from similar draw- 
ings we have seen coming direct from the 
architects’ offices. The plates are hardlv 
any finer, or the finish and style of 
drawing more elaborate and exact, or the. 
completeness of explanation greater 
than that of the details produced in Mr. 
Burnham’s office, or that of Mr. James 
Knox Tavlor, the supervising architect of 
the United States Treasury Department. 
The collection of plates informs us of 
several useful points regarding American 
system ; for example, an examination of 
the drawings of the Knickerbocker Trust 


Company's building, at the corner of 


Fifth-avenue and  Thirty-fourth-street, 
New York, by McKim, Mead, & White, 
indicates how completely the elevations 


are drawn, and yet how well every 


unessential detail is left to be shown upon 


Drawn and published by 


* * Building Details." : 
2754, Broadway, New 


Frank M. Snyder, Architect. 
York, 
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the larger drawings. As regards the 
plan, it is the same. The plan shows 
the customary method of indicating 
different materials by means of different 
kinds of section-filling—all of which can 
be done with the pen on the tracings— 
and when once printed no colouring of 
drawings is required. This alone amounts 
to a saving of drauglitsmen's time of 
several pounds in the cost of a complete 
set of drawings ; and it has the advantage 
that if changes and erasures must be 
made during the progress of the work 
there does not necessaril follow the 
patchy effect to which we are accustomed, 
when a change or two is required to our 
hand-coloured prints. American work- 
ing drawings are usually made at the 
scale of } in. to the foot; and the first 
stage of detailing, in which all of the 
ornament is very thoroughly worked out, 
is done at $-in. scale, the advantage of 
this latter scale being that the ordinary 
workman's rule, which is divided into 
sixteenths of an inch, can be used as a 
scale, the sixteenth of an inch representing 
one inch. It is the workman’s rule that is 
preferred by the American detailer, who 
draws all of his full-size details, including 
ornament, by what amounts practically 
to enlarging to full size the }-in. scale 
drawings. American teaching of theories 
upon art tend to simplify the designs for 
American buildings. Most of their 


structures (as, indeed, with all the great 


designs of the past) have a motif, or 
“bay,” SEEN i a number of times; 
and referring to one of the sheets of 
details of the exterior of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Building, showing part of a 
bay, we see how well the draughtsman 
has shown just what is required and no 
more. To take another example, the 
details of the vestibule of the Connecticut 
Savings Bank, we see how the architect 
determines everything, to the last hinge 
and bolt, on his drawings, and in this way 
keeps everything in the way of directing in 
his own hands. Perhaps the cost of labour 
expended upon the drawings, which are 
necessary, is balanced by the economy 
of drawing—there is no useless or wasted 
work or paper. But what work is 
required is thorough—there is not a 
chance for a workman to misinterpret 
anything, and nothing is left to him to 
decide. A clerk of the works is needless, 
and a general foreman may concentrate 
his energy and thought upon the quickest 
way of accomplishing what is to be done, 
instead of being obliged—as often happens 
in this country—to redraw many of the 
architects’ details before he can under- 
stand what is meant by them. It may 
be that in time we shall find it necessary 
to live up to American standards, and 
when we do we may have to—as the 
Americans have had to— raise our 
minimum charges to at least 6 per cent. ; 
but would it not be an economy to our 
clients to pay the difference ? 


— . — 


CHURCH EXTENSION, GREAT SAUGHALL. 

The Church of All Saints in this village 
has boen enlarged by the addition of chancel, 
apse, tower, vestry, and organ aisle. The 
extension raises e accommodation of the 
church from 200 to 314. Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
Manchester, has been the architect, and the 
builders were Messre. Mayers, Son, & Co. 
Chester. The cost of the new work is 1,750/. 
Adjoining the church a new schoolroom has 
been built, the builders in this case being 
Messrs. G. Cash & Sons, and thr orchitects 
Mesers. Linaker & Sen. 


THE BUILDER. 
NOTES. 


WirH this issue the 
The Hundredth Builder begins its 100th 
olume of the Vol ; . 
Builder. olume, and it will be 
noticed that no efforts 
have been spared to begin the year with 
enterprise, tempered with due regard for 
the traditions which have given the paper 
the position it occupies. When the 
first number of the Builder was published 
in 1843, it was intended for the drawing- 
room, the studio, the office, the workshop, 
and the cottage." Very soon its direct 
appeal was to “the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist." The “archeo- 


logist " came on the title-page in 1851, 


and ''constructor" took the place of 


“ operative." “ Artist" gave place to 
* art-lover " in 1863, and the appearance 
of “ sanitary reformer " showed the signs 
of the times in 1868. Curiously enough, 
beyond the title, no reference has been 
made to the builder, whose interests are 
almost identical with those of architects 
and others. With this issue we begin a 
regular weekly feature which will bring 
readers into touch with the individualities 
and the concerns of our associates in the 
building world, and more than ever we 
believe that the Builder will remain the 
chief organ of the allied professions. 


THE fate of the oft- 


O! : 
: jeopardised Ironmongers 
Nee Almshouses, those antique 


structures which have for 
so long graced the Shoreditch end of the 
Kingsland-road as to become a landmark 
in that part of the City, has at last been 
definitely decided. The London County 
Council has agreed to contribute a 
sum not exceeding 26,0007. to enable 
the Shoreditch Metropolitan Borough 
Council to purchase from the Trustees of 
the Peabody Donation Fund, “ the site 
and buildings of the Sir Robert Geffery 
Almshouses in Kingsland-road, Shore- 
ditch, including the garden and disused 
burial-ground attached thereto, and some 
adjoining land (about half an acre) in 
Maria-street, belonging to the Trust.” 
Built as long ago as 1715, the almshouses 
were then quite in keeping with the 
sylvan charm of the Shoreditch of a past 
time, but as the metropolis expanded 
and developed, and the district became 
altered beyond recognition, these build- 
ings of the early XVIIIth century 
remained in picturesque contrast to the 
prosaic residential and commercial 
edifices which began to appear in the 
vicinity. This change in the neighbour- 
hood the Ironmongers’ Company were 
not slow to recognise, and, deeming the 
district no longer a suitable one for the 
dispensation of their charity, they sold 
the property to the Peabody Trust, 
whose intention it was to demolish the 
buildings and erect workmen’s dwellings 
on the site. The loss which would ensue, 
however, from the demolition of these 
interesting buildings, and the diminution 
of open-space area in so congested a 
locality, called forth strenuous efforts to 
secure the property for the public. The 
Peabody Trust eventually agreed to sell 
the houses to the London County Council 
without making any profit on the trans- 
action, provided that they also pur 
chased some adjoining property, which 
the Trust had acquired for the purpose of 
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furthering their scheme of workmen's 
dwellings. The total cost of the purchase 
is estimated to be 34,0001., towards 
which, as stated above, the London 
County Council are contributing 26,000/., 
leaving a balance of 8,000/. to be raised 
bv the Shoreditch Metropolitan Borough 
Council As a result of the Council's 
decision these almshouses, interesting 
alike from an antiquarian and building 
standpoint, have been saved to the Citv, 
and the open-space area in Shoreditch 
increased from seven acres to nine. 


Bv completion of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion. and adjoining build- 
ings an effective barrier 
has been formed entirely across Manhattan 
Island, and it is stated that fire insurance 
experts consider the risk of a conflagration 
such as that of Baltimore or San Fran- 
cisco to be exceedingly remote. The 
area covered by the new railway buildings 
is rather more than 28 acres, there being 
three stories under the principal floor, 
the lowest 36 ft. below street level. The 
station comprises three miles of fire 
mains, with more than 150 hydrants 
and hose connexions. The company's 
fire brigade is divided into four 
companies, three in charge of hose 
waggons, chemical engines, and stand- 
pipes, and the fourth, constituting 
an intelligence department, is equipped 
with hand extinguishers. Arrangements 
have been made for electricians and 
plumbers to report at all fires and for 
the transport of fire appliances to upper 
floors by selected elevators. A special 
system of fire alarms and power circuit 
breakers in six sections has been installed, 
including 116 boxes, each with two 
levers for giving fire alarms and cutting off 
all power current in the section directly 
affected. 


Fire-Isolating 
Barrier across 
New York. 


THE usual meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects was held at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, W., on Monday, when the 
chair was occupied by the President, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes. 

Mr. H. T. Hare announced the decease of 
the following members :—Mr. Frederick Wm. 
Peel, elected an Associate 1881 and Fellow 
in 1905; Mr. Charles Ashton Callon, elected 
an Associate 1890; Mr. Frederick Wm. 
Roper, elected an Associate in 1863. 


THE NEW GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


Sir Henry Tanner, LS.O., then read a 
paper on ** The New General Post Office,” from 
which the following is taken. The lecturer 
showed a number ot lantern slides :— 

** The new General Post Office; to be known 
as ' King Edward's Building,’ recently com- 
pleted and occupied for business early in 
November last, has formed the subject for 
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numerous articles, both in the ordinary 
Press and in the professional papers. In 
these circumstances you will pardon me if I 
find it necessary to repeat, to some extent, 
what has already been published. Not- 
withstanding the removal of the provincial 
mails and the parcels post work to the Mount 
Pleasant Office, Clerkenwell, formerly the 
site of the House of Correction, in 1900 it 
became evident at or about the same time 
that it would be necessary to take immediate 
steps to acquire other property in order to 
provide for the expansion of the work still 
remaining at the old General Post Office, 
built from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke 
and completed in 1829. Opportunely, the 
site of Christ's Hospital between King 
Edward-street and Giltspur-street became 
vacant, owing to the removal of the school 
to Horsham, and part of the area, amounting 
to about 3} acres, was acquired from the 
Governors in 1904. 

No steps were taken for some time towards 
proceeding with the proposed building 
except in the preparation of sketch plans for 
consideration. In the meantime, reinforced 
concrete works had been gradually coming 
into notice, and I was induced to inspect 
several buildings of that form of construction, 
with the result that I came to the conclusion 
that the system was excellently adapted for 
the purpose of this building, and would 
economise both space and money, having in 
view the fact that Government buildings are 
exempted from the operation of the London 
Building Acts and that therefore full 
advantage could be taken of the new 
methods. Upon going into the matter of 
cost as carefully as possible, I found that, if 
built in the ordinary way with steel con- 
struction, the approximate cost, exclusive 
of fittings, etc., would be 355,000L, but if 
in reinforced concrete 295,000}. would 
probably suffice. The latter figure has 
proved to be correct, so that there has been 
an approximate saving of 00,000L, and 
apart from this considerable space has been 
gained due to the great reduction in wall 
thicknesses, The cost per foot cube of the 
reinforced concrete structure was about 
21d. The sum of 295,0007. is exclusive of 
engineering work, such as heating, lighting, 
lifts, telephones, conveyors, etc. 


Method of Construction. 


The Hennebique system was five years 
aro the most prominent, and had been 
adopted for the greater number of structures 
erected in this country. In February, 1906, 
the Commissioners of Works agreed to my 
proposal to adopt this system, and to the 
employment of the late Mr. L. G. Mouchel 
to act as consulting engineer to collaborate 
with me in the prepartion of the designs. 

I stipulated that the columns were to be 
as few and as small as possible, in order to 
give the largest practicable unobstructed 
areas, that the beams were to be of the 
minimum depth, that the eastern platform 
was to be unobstructed by columns, that there 
must be & bridge connecting the two buildings 
at the second floor level, and that two sub- 
ways were to be constructed under King 
Edward-street, connecting the new building 
with those existing. I arranged the super- 
loads at 1 cwt. for the ground floor and 
1 cwt. for the remaining floors, 65 lb. for the 
roof, and the factor of safety at 4. 

The building has two stories below the 
ground, extending the whole length. The 
dimensions of the basement are 446 by 
210 ft., those of the sub-ground floor bein 
slightly less. The general constructiona 
arrangement of the sorting office or main 
block is that the principal beams run from 
north to south, and the subsidiary or floor 
beams from east to west, that is, the long 
way of the sorting office. The former are of 
arched form and have a very light appear- 
ance. There are two open areas for light 
above the ground floor, and these have 
governed the disposition of the columns. 
There are five spans across the building, 
north to south, four of 35 ft. and a centre 
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one of 45 ft., while in the other direction 
there are seven of 34 ft., one of 40 ft., one of 
21 ft. 6 in., and a cantilevered span of 12 ft. 
6 in. at the east end. 

The sorting office block consists of six 
Btories, and the public office block has seven 
Btories. 

The columns are square and all are sheathed 
with steel to a height of 4 ft. to take the 
impact of trucks, etc. They stand on rein- 
forced concrete slabs about 13 ft. 6 in. square, 
which are in nearly all cases on the gravel. 
At the north-west angle, however, clay was 
found at a higher level, the gravel disap- 
pearing. The slabs are reinforced with bars 
i-in. diameter placed at 8-in. centres and 
crossing one another, and are further rein- 
forced with a mesh of smaller diameter bars 
at various levels. 

The reinforcement in the columns varies. 
The columns in the basement are 28 in. 
square and have six 2}-in. and six 2-in. 
diameter bars linked together with : in. 
diameter rods placed 4 in. apart. Those to 
the Bub around: are 24 in. square and have 
twelve 2-in. diameter bars with links as before 
5 in. apart. The ground-floor columns are 
20 in. square and have twelve 1£-in. diameter 
bars. First floor columns are 18 in. square 
with ten lj-in. diameter bars. Those to 
second floor are 16 in. square with eight 1§-in. 
diameter bars, and those to third floor 14 in. 
square with four lj-in. diameter bars, the 
links being 5 in. apart in all as in the sub- 
ground. The vertical bars have socket or 
sleeve connexions at floor levels. 

The arched main beams are 2 ft. 6 in. in 
depth at the centres and 5 ft. 3 in. at the 
haunches, the thickness being 10 in. The 
depths include the floor slab. The rein- 
forcement for these beams when of 35 ft. 
pan consists of two 1$-in. diameter bars at 
the top and four 1}-in. or 2-in. bars at the 
bottom. Two of these follow the curve, 
&nd when they reach the haunches pass 
horizontally through the column and then 
follow the curve of the adjoining beam, 
passing 2 ft. into it; the other two bars are 

orizontal for a third of the span, then bend 
up at a slope till within 3 in. of the top, 
and are carried through the column and 2 ft. 
into the next beam as before. 

The secondary or fioor beams are 8 in. 
wide and 19] in. deep, including the floor 
slab, and are spaced at about 5-ft. lO-in. 
centres. They are reinforced with two 
straight and two bent bars of various 
diameters with stirrups of 1l}-in. by iin. 
hoop steel spaced according to the shear 
stresses. The floor slabs are 34 in. thick 
and are reinforced with j;-in. diameter bars 
placed at 10-in. centres straight and bent 
alternately, continuous over the beams with 
an overlap of 12 in. The lower rods have 
stirrups at varying distances. The basement 
floor slab is 5 in. thick, and has the same 
diameter rods placed near the top at 8-in, 
centres both ways with suspended stirrups. 
The roof is flat and is constructed similarly 
to the floors, but with a slight camber to 
give falls. 


External Features. 


The external wall panels are 6 in. thick 
and extend from column to column, a distance 
of about 34 ft. The portion of wall between 
the head of one window and the sill of that 
above is reinforced to act as the outer floor 
beam, and to carry the cantilevered galleries 
which surround the building and the wall 
itself. 'The galleries referred to above are 
carried round the sorting otfice block under 
the windows for the purpose of cleaning, 
replacing glass, painting, or performing other 
similar services so that the postal work 
going on night and day may be interfered 
with as little as possible. 

The staircases are of reinforced concrete 
throughout brought up with the other work. 
Each flight constitutes a slab, the reinforce- 
ment consisting of nine $-in. diameter bars, 
four of which are curved. The bars are 
continued through the landings, whichh ave 
stiffening beams. The longitudinal bars are 
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crossed at 12-in. centres by }-in. diameter 
bars, and there are the usual stirrups. 

The arrangement of the front building 
was primarily governed by the requirements 
of the ground floor, which consists of a large 
Wis office 152 ft. by 57 ft. with entrance 
obbies and a staircase at each end, together 
with other offices. The supports in the 
public office are placed nearer the walls, 
leaving a wide centre or nave, 26 ft. 10 in. 
in width, the aisles being 12 ft. 6 in. These 
supports do not coincide with those of the 
floors over, the requirements there being 
rooms to the outside with a central 
corridor of ordinary width, the columns 
being on either side of it. Consequently, 
a deep and strong girder was necessitated to 
support the upper floor and to transfer the 
load to the pillars below. The reinforcement 
is naturally heavy and consists of ten bars 
top and bottom of 2} in. diameter placed in 
pairs; attached to these are 275 shear 
stirrups 1} in. by } in. and 255 14 in. by } in. 
Each of these girders weighs 38 tons. Those 
from north to south are merely thin slabs, 
designed to carry the floor slabs, but other- 
wise to form architectural beams. 

The street and return fronts being con- 
structed of stone, and it being impossible to 
include these in the first contract, the floors 
were supported by light pillars, which were 
afterwards built into the brick backing to the 
stonework. Reinforcing rods in floor slabs 
were left projecting in order to tie in the brick 
and stone work. 

Externally the concrete walls were covered 
with a thin rendering of cement, practically 
pe in one coat, as the skimming was not 
allowed to dry before being finished with a 
wooden float. This rendering was gauged in 
the proportion of 1 cement to 2 of sand. 
It would have been better with a larger 
proportion of sand. The tendency for hair 
cracks to appear seems to increase with the 
strength of the mixture. The projections 
had been roughly formed in concrete. The 
cornices, however, were cast in moulds (in 
situ), the faces of which had been sanded ; 
the modillions were cast down with steel 
rods projecting from them for attachment. 
These were laid in the moulds and the cornices 
cast upon them. 

Wire Casings. 

Arrangements for fixing casings for wires, 
lifts, guides, etc., were carefully considered 
and many thousands of wood plugs left in the 
concrete as the work proceeded ; but in many 
cases engineering requirements were after- 
wards altered, and from my experience on 
this building I have come to the conclusion 
that much expense would be avoided if such 
work were left until the engineering con 
tractors appear on the scene and the neces- 
sary holes cut where required by them. 

The reinforcement throughout is of round 
steel rods varying in size up to 2} in. diameter. 
The ends are split. All were rolled to the 
lengths required, no welding was permitted, 
and the bending was done cold. The 
stirrups are of hoop steel. The steel is mild, 
and was required not to fracture with a Jess 
tensile stress than 23 tons or more than 
32 tons per square inch, with contraction of 
area at plane of fracture not less than 
40 per cent. and with an ultimate extension 
of 20 per cent. in 8 in. 

The cement used had to be superior to the 
usual British standard quality. It had to 
pass through sieves of 14,400 meshes per 
square inch, leaving only 10 per cent. residue ; 
while briquettes were to break with not less 
than 500 lb. per square inch after seven days, 
600 lb. after fourteen days, and 650 Ib. after 
twenty-eight days; and when made with 
1 to 3 of sand 130 lb. for seven days and 
200 lb. for twenty-eight davs. 

Thames ballast was used throughout, 
crushed to pass through a }-in. mesh, but to 
be retained on an in. mesh, and a good 
sharp sand to pass an }-in. mesh. The concrete 
was mixed in the proportion of 27 cubic ft. 
of crushed ballast and 134 cubic ft. of sand 
to 7 cwt. of cement—in work below ground 
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and 6 cwt. above. A mechanical mixer 
was used. 

A portion of the old London Wall ran 
through the site as shown on the plan. It 
was impossible to save it, except a portion 
under the western yard, without sacrificing a 
large portion of the two lower floors. In 
addition there were the very heavy and solid 
foundations of Christ's Hospital and even 
earlier buildings, and blasting had to be 
resorted to. 

The work has proved reasonably water- 
tight, nothing whatever has passed through 
the retaining walls, which average 73 in. thick. 
There is no asphalt lining. but ordinary 
cement concrete, 8 to I, several inches thick, 
was used for filling up the space occupied by 
the false work at the back of the walls. 
Some trouble was, however, experienced in 
keeping the ducts dry where the building was 
on the clay. It was found that many levelling 
pegs were left in the bottom, and these were 
removed so far as they were discovered, but 
water still came in. This difficulty has, how- 
ever, been overcome by forming two sumps 
and taking a drain from them into the out- 
crop of the gravel. 


Interior Work. 


Experiments were made with various 
plastering materials for internal work, and 
as a result a rendering of Portland cement 
and sand, finished with Keene's, was used. 
This so far has proved quite satisfactory, 
and except for the ceilings in the offices above 
the public office, which have been dis- 
tempered, the whole has been painted with 
enamel finish. 


The floors generally are of maple blocks, | 


for the cleaning off of which Messrs. Duffy 
used an electrically-driven apparatus on the 
principle of a mowing-machine, using glass 
paper of varying degrees of coarseness instead 
of knives. The result was very good, and 
less of the wood was removed than is usually 
the case. 

The lifts, fourteen in number, are actuated 
by electricity, as is also the system of con- 
veyors, chiefly endless bands, which transfer 
bags and letters to and from various parts 
of the building. There is & complete in- 
stallation of house telephones and bells. 
Metallic filament lamps are used throughout 
for lighting. The current required is gener- 
ated at the Post Office Power Station, at 
Blackfriars, and there is a substation in the 
basement of the new building for reducing 
the current from 6,600 to 440 volts for 
power and 110 volts for lighting purposes. 

It may be of interest to state that the floor 
area is 487,000 sq. ft., or about 10} acres, 
while the old Post Office has but 158,000 ft. 
The cubic content of the building is about 
9,000,000 ft. 

Having had experience of several methods 
of procedure in regard to reinforced concrete 
work, I can come to no other conclusion than 
that the method pursued in this case is by 
far the best. It is of the greatest possible 
advantage that the architect and the engineer 
should be able to work together, and this 
cannot be done when designs and tenders are 
called for. Besides, it is obvious that with 
such procedure, if the engineer and his con- 
tractors are to hope for any success in com- 
petition for work, the steel and concrete 
must be cut down to the minimum, thus 
increasing the chances of failure. The time 
must come when reinforced concrete will be 
incorporated in the ordinary bills of quanti- 
ties and dealt with in the same wav as any 
other part of the construction, and there are 
now anv number of contractors quite able 
and willing to undertake and to carry out 
such works in & satisfactory manner. 

With regard to materials, cement can now 
be regularly obtained to take a stress of 
20 per cent. greater than the British standard, 
and I cannot see why this should not be 
taken into consideration. Such cement has 
been used throughout this building and in 
the test blocks. 

In regard to expansion and contraction, 
these were only observed when the building 
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was considerably advanced, but without 
windows and internal warmth, and therefore 
entirely exposed to the outside temperature. 
In January, 1909, there was a severe frost, 
and contraction was evident at the eastern 
end of the bridge, and in the sub-ground 
floor at the rear of the front building, but 
on the return of warmer weather the fractures 
closed and have not caused any trouble 
since the building has had the windows in 
and been otherwise protected. No special 
provision was made for expansion and 
contraction, and no movement has been 
observed in the area of floors." 


Sir Matthew Nathan, 

in proposing a vote of thanks, said Sir 
Henry's leading characteristic in his relations 
with the Post Office was his willingness to 
meet all requirements. He had not 
contented himself with pointing out how 
difficult it would be to meet the requirements, 
but had made his plans to meet them. He 
had always realised that the building must 
be designed for the work which had to be 
carried out in it, and not that the work 
should be adjusted so as to suit the bo rne: 
As an old engineer he found the details 
given them most interesting. He well 
remembered in 1888 being called upon to 
construct a heavy gun battery near the 
mouth of the Rangoon River on very 
treacherous foundations, and it occurred to 
him it might be useful to embed into the 
concrete block a large number of old con- 
tractor's rails. There was a great difference 
between this rough system of reinforcement 
and the carefully-planned arrangement of 
rods, bars, and stirrups which had been 
described that night. 


Mr. H. D. Searles- Wood, 

in seconding. said he understood the author 
to say that the outside rendering of cement 
was put on while the concrete was green, so 
to speak, but he was under the impression 
that it was put on much later, against the 
opinion of plasterers, and the result had been 
perfectly satisfactory. 


Professor Beresford Pite 
said that whilst they might have felt some 
amusement at the liberties which Sir Henry 
Tanner was able to take with the Building 
Act, and have envied his entire freedom from 
the troubles which attended those of them 
who had to apply to the London County 
Council for permission for the various 
eccentricities they built, still they had no 
doubt of his ultimate success. He remem- 
bered the alarm with which the amazing 
retaining wall was regarded when it was 
first put in, but it was still there, and they 
knew it was safe. To have had the oppor- 
tunity of carrying out such an experiment 
was the crowning work of a gon professional 
career. "The architecture of their generation 
would go back to this building as a starting- 
point, and the successful carrying out of such 
a building would form a main mark in the 
history of English construction, and would 
be the thing on which Sir Henry Tanner's 
reputation would be finally established. 
He would like to know if the possibilities 
of the expansion of & homogeneous building 
were not somewhat serious, and he noticed 
that it was stated that expansion did occur 
in one place, although no subsequent trouble 
occurred. The question of whether expansion 
took place regularly without splitting the 
building was an important one. and 
especially when they considered the 
ossibility of employing ferro-concrete in 
hot climates. The building under discussion 
was of comparatively little architectural 
interest apart from its construction, for the 
point which had been wisely considered and 
insisted upon was its complete adapt- 
ability to its purpose. It did not stand as 
Sir R. Smirke's building did, as the last 
expression of a great «esthetic movement. 
Sir Henry Tanner had not been bothered 
with very much refinement of outline— 
these elements of architectural interest had 
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not entered into it. and he did not know 
that they need regret that they were not 
there. If they were they would certainly 
have an aspect of artificiality. At the same 
time they would regret if anything in the 
future would deprive the City of the solemn 
and spacious Greek character of the delight- 
ful old front of the St. Martin le Grand 
office, and he suggested that it might be 
handed over to some architectural purpose if 
for no other. This was a building which 
represented a different ideal and a different 
sort of architectural training. The occasion 
sometimes demanded something more than 
a ferro-concrete structure, something more 
than a suitable adaptation of an elaborate 
organisation. The occasion sometimes 
demanded a high artistic ideal, and it would 
not be wise for them to overlook the necessity 
of the maintenance of this ideal founded on 
antiquarian study or on some development. 
of architecture with which they were already 
acquainted, but for which the building of 
Sir Henry Tanner had afforded no great 
opportunity. 


Sir Aston Webb 

considered the building a wonderful one. 
but he hoped the next time Sir Henry 
carried out a building of this sort he would . 
be able to carry the construction through to 
the street, and what he would do then would 
give them cause to wonder. The difficulty 
they all felt in buildings of this sort was the 
way they should treat them when they came 
through to the street. Obviously that must 
finally happen, and they must be treated 
on the street frontage the same way as in the 
general body of the building. He felt sure 
it could be done, and he did not quite know 
whether he was sorry or glad that he was not 
& young man to have to do it. He hoped 
in his next building that Sir Henry would 
show them how a concrete building could be 
continued and honestly turned into archi- 
tectural effect. It had been done with some 
success in Paris, and it should be a great 
incentive to young men in this country to 
know there was this modern problem to be 
solved. 


Mr. Max Clarke 
pointed out that Sir H. Tanner had had a 
much freer hand than anyone else in the 
room was likely to get when they had to 
deal with the London County Council regu- 
lations. He understood that the cost of 
reinforced concrete alone was 21d. a foot 
cube, and the total cost was 7{d., and this 
was therefore a remarkably cheap building. 
He would like to know where he got his 
calculation in regard to cement which was 
different from the standard specification, 
and also as to whether the concrete was 
d in wet or dry. He supported all that 
ir i had said as to the need of super- 
vision ot such work, and of the extreme 
care which should be taken to prevent 
chips and shavings getting into the culverts, 
for it was this which had caused the failure 
of the Kodak building in America. There was 
& considerable amount of luck at the present 
time in ferro-concrete work ; if one did not 
have supervision one had luck; and he 
congratulated Sir H. Tanner on having had 
both supervision and luck. 


Mr. Ernest Franck 

asked what the experience led to with regard 
to sound travelling in the building. He 
considered that the crushing test was more 
important than the test for tensile strength. 
He agreed as to the necessity for the greatest 
supervision in such buildings, but the 
Kodak building failed by reason of large 
blocks of wood being left in the concrete. 


Mr. Meik, l 

as an engineer, thanked the Institute for 
the report issued on reinforced concrete, and 
also expressed regret at the death of Mr. 
Mouchel, to whom was mainly due the 
progress made in reinforced concrete building 
in this country. Sir Henry had mentioned 
that the factor of safety in the building 
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was 4 to 1, but he did not think it was 
more than 2 to 1. 


Professor H. Adams 


said he noticed that the beams across the 
first floor and ground floor were arched, but 
the end arched beams had no abutment, 
and this was the only flaw he had been 
able to detect. 


Me. H. H. Statham 


said he noticed that a part of the building 
towards the loading yard was treated in 
what they ordinarily termed an architectural 
manner. He would like to know whether 
the beams in the form of arches were really 
exercising any thrust like an arch; or was 
there any structural advantage in making 
them in that form ? They looked better, 
but he doubted whether the arch really 
added anything to the strength of the 
structure. 


Mr. De Vezian (Messrs. Hennebíque) 


referred to the advantages which had 
accrued from having a good firm of contrac- 
tors and good clerks of works. In every 
building expansion and contraction must 
take place on every change of temperature, 
but no ill had occurred in this building. 
The material had been used by Messrs. 
Hennebique in tropical climates, and he did 
not think they need have any fear of it. 
The arched beams really threw no thrust 
upon the columns, and there was, therefore, 
no need for abutments. As to the specifica- 
tion, he thought Sir Henry Tanner adopted 
Mr. Mouchel's views. Although the calculated 
factor of safety was four to one, the actual 
factor in a reinforced concrete building such 
as this was much greater owing to all parts 
of the structure working together. 


The President 
remarked that the question of sound inter- 
ested him considerably, for ferro-concrete 
carried sound tremendously. He was also 
interested in learning that the chimney-stack 
was of ferro-concrete. He only knew of one 
other example of the kind, and that had 
viven a great deal of trouble. He trusted 
sir H. Tanner's luck would not desert him 
in this, for it seemed a risky material to 
use with so much heat. It seemed a pity 
that amongst their young geniuses, to say 
nothing of the old ones, they could not make 
a really sensible and pleasing facing of this 
material, which was so exceedingly useful. 
The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 


Sir H. Tanner, 


in reply, said he had nothing to do with 
the design of the reinforced concrete work, 
which was purely the design of Mr. Mouchel. 
They had not had any trouble with expansion. 
The Institution of Civil Engineers was col- 
lecting information from their members all 
over the world with regard to the behaviour 
of ferro-concrete in hot climates, and this 
would ultimately be of great assistance to 
them. He preferred moderately dry concrete 
where possible, but if they had much rein- 
forcement they must make the concrete 
wetter. They had not been troubled with 
sound. 

It was announced that the next meeting 
would be held on January 16, when Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo would read a paper on 
“Cardinal Medicis Pleasure House," and 
the awards of prizes and studentships would 
be made. | 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers. 


At a meeting of the Council on the 28th 
ult. the Examination Board presented their 
report, with full syllabus of examinations, 
and it was decided that the syllabus be 
printed with the amended regulations and 
issued in book fcrm. It was decided further 
that the first examination be held in the 
latter part of October, and that applications 
be sent in by September 15. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Notices. 

In consequence of the action of the 
authorities in amalgamating Bishopsgate- 
street Within with Bishopsgate-street Without 
to be known as Bishopsgate), Mr. Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke’s address has been altered to 
No. 102, Bishopsgate, E.C. 

Messrs. F. Boreham & Son, architects, of 
73 and 75, Finsbury-pavement, E.C., have 
taken into partnership Mr. Alfred Gladding, 
A. R. I. B. A., of Birmingham, and the firm will 
in future practise at the same address under 
the title of F. Boreham, Son, & Gladding, 
A. R. I. B. A., architects and surveyors. 


New Year Honours. 

The recent promotions in rank do not in- 
clude any with artistic significance. Mr. 
Gomme, Clerk to the London County Council, 
deserves his Knighthood, and so dces Mr. 
James C. Inglis, General Manager of the 
Great Western Railway and President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Sir W. H. 
Lindley, M.Inst.C.E., is known chiefly for 
his work in connexion with the Royal Com- 
mission on Canals and Waterways; and Sir 
H. H. Raphael, Bart., is a Trustee of the 
National Gallery. Sir Sidney Colvin, Knight, 
has been Keeper of Printe and Drawings at 
the British Museum since 1884, and before 
that time was Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge; his services to students 
are innumerable, and as an Executive Officer 
of the State he has achieved distinction. 


Crown Jewels and the Wakefield Tower. 

The Jewel Room, in the Wakefield Tower, 
Tower of London, has been reopened to the 
public after the completion of some structural 
and other alterations. During the time that 
the jewels are not on view the case in which 
they are arranged is enveioped in a metal 
covering, composed mainly of steel sheets 
riveted together, which can be lowered in 
an instant. A new grille of tempered steel 
bars surrounds the show-caae, and a system 
is installed whereby even the smallest pres- 
gure on the grille will sound an alarm in many 
parts of the Tower, and close the metal doors 
of the Jewel Room. It is said that the jewels 
were kept in New Scotland Yard whilst the 
work was in progress in the Wakefield Tower. 


Copartnership Tenants' Housing Council. 

The Council will endeavour to raise 
100,0007. in the course of the year in further- 
ance of their work. Up to December 31 last 
797.0001. was spent by copartnership tenants 
upon garden cities established upon co- 
operative principles, and the ccmpletion 
of estates now in progress will represent 
a total outlay of nearly 2.200, O00“. The 
estates appertaining to the movement 
are situated at Hampstead, Ealing, Letch- 
worth, Leicester, Sevenoaks, Manchester, 
Harborne, Stoke-on-Trent, Falling Park. 
Derwentwater, and Sealand. A sum of 
50.0004, has been expended upon the 
recently completed Manchester estate, and 
three new societies have been formed for 
Hampstead, Sealand, and Liverpool. 


Boy Labour. 

From the Mansion House Advisory Com- 
mittee cf Associations for Boys we have 
received some particulars of a scheme for the 
employment of boy labour. The scheme 
includes (1) the establishment cf machinery 
by which boys shall be passed on from school 
to a suitable employer, and, if possible, to 
induce such employer to make provision for 
the attendance cf his lads at continuation 
classes; (2) securing the interests of em- 
ployers; (5) to induce boys to join one or 
cther of the various organisations, which, by 
drill and other me:hcds, inculcate discipline, 
strengthen character, and promote efficiency. 
The work of the Committee is purely advisory 
and co-ordinating. The Lzebour Exchange 
arrangements came into operation on 
January 1, and it is proposed that the 
Committee now take further steps. and that 
the question of continuation classes and 
industrial and technical education shall be 
tzken up; also that the supervision of boys 
who obtain employment should be promoted. 
Colonel. W. Campbell Hyslop is the 
Organising Secretary. 

University Extension Lectures. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., com- 

menced a course of twelve University 
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Extension Lectures on “Roman, Early Christian, 
and Byzantine Architecture at the British 
Museum (by permission of the Trustees) on 
Tuesday, January 3, at 4.30 p.m. Also a 
courso of twelve lectures on “English, 
Spanish, German, and Dutch Gothic Archi- 
tecture ” at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(by permission of the Board of Education) 
on Monday, January 2, at 5 p.m. These 
courses will be illustrated by lantern slides, 
photographs, diagrams, and models. Full 
particulars can be obtained from Miss 
Gaudet, 120, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S. W. 
St. George's Church, Esher. 

The Duchess of Albany has presented to 
this, the old parish church of Esher, a marble 
monument in memory of the Princess 
Charlotte, sculptured by Mr. F. G. 
Williamson, of Esher. Princess Charlotte 
lived at Claremont, near Esher, after her 
marriage in May, 1816, to Prince Leopold 


of Saxe-Coburg, and died there in 
November of the following year. Claremont, 
rebuilt by Brown for Lord Clive, was 


originally a home of Sir John Vanbrugh, who 
built a house there for himself, which he sold 
to Thomas, Earl of Clare, for whom Kent 
laid out the grounds. 


Stained Glass Windows: Leighton Buzzard, 
Beds, and Twickenham. 

A stained glass window, consisting of three 
lights, and tracery has just been erected in 
St. Barnabas’ Church, Leighton Buzzard, by 
Messrs. Percy Bacon & Brothers, of London; 
the subject depicted is“ Christ Blessing Little 
Children."'— The first of a series of four lancet 
lights on the south side cf St. Stephen's 
Church, Twickenham, has just been filled 
with stained glass by the same firm; the 
figure represents ''St. Michael." 


Secondary School, Lewes. 

At a meeting of the East Sussex Education 
Committee at Lewes on the 3rd inst. Mr. 
Hawes moved the confirmation of the minutes 
of the Higher Education Sub-Committee. At 
a special meeting the Sub-Committee con- 
sidered the revised plans and estimate pre- 
pared by the County Surveyor for the pro- 
posed new secondary school at Lewes, having 
regard to the resolution passed at the meeting 
of the Education Committee held on Decem- 
ber 6, referring back to this Sub-Committee 
the plans and estimate, originall submitted 
for approval, with a view to ringing up 
something more artistic." It was resolved 
that a finished drawing of the elevation of 
the second design be prepared and submitted 
to the Education Committee, together with 
information as to the estimated additional 
cost; and that the Sub-Committee do not 
recommend an alternative design for the pro- 
posed school to that originally submitted to 
the Education Committee in consequence of 
the increased cost, but leave the matter in the 
hands of the Committee. The Report hav- 
ing been confirmed, Mr. Hawes explained the 
details of three designs to the Committee, and 
moved that No. 2 be adopted. Ultimately 
the resolution for the adoption of design 
No. 2 was carried 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
REPORT. 


PART II. of the Local Government Report, 
1909-10, relating to County Council Adminis- 
tration, Public Health and Local Administra- 
tion, and Local Taxation and Valuaticn, has 
recently been issued. Last year, in com- 

liance with a recommendation of the Poor 
gm Commission, the Report was, for the 
first time, divided into two parts, a separate 
volume being issued relating to Poor Law, 
Old Ave Pensions, and Unemployed Work- 
men; and this year the same practice has been 
2dcpted, and, seeing the enormous mass of 
statistics embraced in these volumes, the 
arrangement is one which is tc be commended 
from the point of view of convenience. 

The figures contained in this volume under 
the headings Local Taxation and Valuation 
reach totals which render the Local Budget 
cf nearly as great importance as the Imperial 
Budget, and, as a new departure in. or an 
increase of, Imperial taxation has an influence 
in depressing or stimulating buildin activity, 
so it must be remembered that a decrease or 
increase in rates mav have similer effects. 

In the vears 1879.80 the National Debt 
stood at 770,604,774/., and the local loans 
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in England and Wales at 136.934,0701., or 17 77 
per cent. of the National Debt. By the years 
1907-8 the National Debt hed decreased by 
8.2/8,1231., but the local indebtedness had 
increased by 566,711,546/., and was 66:07 per 
cent. of the National Debt, the total amount 
being 503,645,616/. Excluding the Metro- 
politan Water Board, the amount cf this 
indebtedness has been increased by twenty 
millions in two years. Some of these loans 
have been raised for purposes which are 
i and form no charge cn the rates, 
whilst others are only so charged when a 
deficit occurs, and, of course, many of the 
undertakings have assets on which the loans 
may be said to be secured, but the fact 
remzins that such an increase in local in- 
debiedness now requires as much careful 
scrutiny as is given to the National Debt. 

The totz] amount of public rates col- 
lected in England and Wales reached the 
total of 59,664,615/. in 1907-8, an increase of 
l per cent. on the previous year, and in 
connexion with the rates the variation in the 
amounts in different districta is a matter of 
interest, since unduly high rates in one area, 
as compared with a neighbouring area, may 
prejudice enterprise, and especially building 
enterprise, and in this respect local taxztion 
is more prejudicial than Imperial taxation 
In London, excluding the City, the rates 
ranged from 6s. 3d. to 10s. 8d., and in county 
boroughs from 4s. 7d. to 9s 7d. 

The rateable value of property in England 
and Wales was assessed at 215.509, 542“. (an 
increase of 2.562,092/., or 12 per cent.), 
representing 6l. Os. Sd. per head of the 
population—the same sum as in the previous 
fear. Interesting as is this portion of the 

port in connexion with the Local Budget, 
we can here only glance at the figures and 
pass on to another subject of great importance 
—the Metropolitan water supply. Here again 
we are confronted with enormous figures, as 
can well be imagined when we find an 
average population of 7,064,015 provided 
with a daily supply of 226,481,907 gallons 
of water, representing 32:06 gallons a head, 
and the reports of Mr. Perrin and Dr. 
Houston on the supply are full of interest. 
The rainfall is a factor which considerably 
influences the purity of river-derived water, 
and the year under consideration showed 
a rainfall 15:8 per cent. above the average, 
but for the purposes of water supply the 
months from October 1 to March 31 are 
of the greatest importance, as they favour 
percolation, and these months were 1418 above 
the average of the years 1883 to 1908. The 
effects of tlood in fouling the sources cf supply 
are more marked in the case of the Thames 
than the Lea, but water derived from under- 
ground sources is free from this cause of 
pollution; it is important to observe that 
98 182 per cent, of the supply is derived from 
the Thames, 21:642 per cent. from the Lea, 


and but 20115 per cent. from springs and 


wells. During periods of flood the possibility 
of storing the water, so as to have uncon- 
taminated supplies to draw upon, is of 
Paramount importance. Since 1892 great 
progress has been made in this direction, as 
in the Thames Valley the storage capacity 
has been increased from 496 million to 6,5455 
million gallons; this latter figure remains the 
same as in the last Report, but a new reservoir 
is in course of construction which will increase 
the storage capacity to 7,500 million gellons. 
In the Lea Valley the storage had been 
doubled in 1903, but works are authorised 
to bring the storage capacity to 5,300 million 
gallons. 

Intercommunication works between the 
different systems of supply also assist in 
equalising supply. 

We cannot leave this portion of the 
Roport without referring to the question 
of constant supply, because those con- 
cerned in the construction and fitting of 
houses can do much to assist in effecting the 
accomplishment of such a system. Mr. Perrin 
points out the drawbacks attending an inter- 
mittent supply. It favours corrosion, which 
causes turbidity, whilst the gravitation cf the 
water into basement cisterns tends to create 
a vacuum, which may draw in foul air; added 
to this, in case of fire it is a considerable 
drawback. The two obstacles to the establish- 
ment of a universal system of constant supply 
are the imperfection cf the water fittings. 
especially in the poorer class of houses, and 
the surrender of control over the supply, 
which tends to waste, especially in times of 
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drought, heat, or frost. It is therefore 
satisfactory to note that, despite these 
obstacles, progress is made in instituting the 
constant supply, and that since the last 
Report 14.407 houses have been placed on ccn- 
stant supply, bringing the number so supplied 
up to 1,0:2,017, or 9/7 per cent. of the total 
number on the water supply. 

A very interesting secidon of the Report is 
that which deals with the maintenance of 
highways and roads, but the subject is one 
ot complexity on account of the various 
authorities concerned, and an examination of 
these pages must suggest the advisability, 
both from the point of view of economy and 
efficiency, of seme mcre organised system. 

There are some 27,749 miles of main roads, 
600 miles being maintained by county councils 
in urban districts at an average cost of 2071. 
per mile, and 17.087 miles in rural districts 
at 76“. per mile. Other local authcrities 
maintain 3,600 miles in urban districts at 
229l. per mile, and 6,462 miles in rural 
districts are 79/. per mile. 

Then there are the roads other than main 
roads, 95,144 miles, of which 92.273 are kept 
metalled and paved, maintained by rural 
district councils at an average cost of 
22l. 14s. per mile. excluding improvementa. 

The various duties of these numerous 
authorities and the contributions made one 
to the other render this branch of the subject 
difficult to suminarise. The Road Board, 
though mentioned in the Report, had only 
just been created. 

As regards town planning, the Report sum- 
marises some of the provisions of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act, but at the time of 
its issue, cf course, no statistics were available. 
Particulars are given of proceedings under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
Outside the London area representations were 
made respecting 6,291 houses which were 
alleged to be unfit for human habitation. In 
respect of 77 of these the local authorities 
decided not to take action, 5,726 were made 
fit without closing orders. closing orders were 
made as to 582 houses, 196 were ordered to 
be demolished. All these figures show de- 
creases on the previous year, except the 
houses made good without closing orders. 
Besides the above, 1,507 houses were either 


voluntarily closed or demolished. In London 
it appears that the number of proceedings 
taken in respect of houses alleged to be un- 


healthy was very small, but twenty-one. 

The above is only a very brief summary of 
some of the most interesting matters dealt 
with in this Report. 


— — — — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building Material, Argentine Republic. 
The Boletin Oficial" of November 23 
ublishes a law granting, in favour of the 
epartment of the Interior, a credit of 

564.584 pescs (about 32.000/.) for the erection 
of fire-stations in Buenos Aires. 


Slaughterhouses, Adeiaide. 

With reference to the notice on p. 608 of the 
Board of Trade Journal of December 30, 
1909, relative to the projected erection of a 
municipal slaughterhouse at Adelaide, the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade is now in receipt of the report of a 
select committee of the South Australian 
House of Assembly on the Metropolitan 
Abattoirs Act Amendment Bill. The 
Committee report favourably on the proposal 
in the Bill that the loan expenditure authorised 
for the erection and equipment of the abattoirs 
shall be increased from 100. 0007., as provided 
in the Metropolitan Abattoirs Act, 1908, to 
250, 000“. 


Building Materials, Turkey. 

According to the Handelsmuseum“ 
(Vienna) of December 15, it has been decided 
to establish a new Army Corps at Uskub, and 
in consequence building operations on a con- 
siderable scale will have to be undertaken, 
including the erection of barracks, hospitals, 
etc. It is expected that military buildings 
will have to be erected also in other towns in 
the Cossovo Vilayet. 


Cement Industry, Germany. 

H.M. Consul.Genera] at Hamburg has 
furnished the following particulars relative to 
the cement industry of Germany :— 

In the autumn of 1909 the German cement 
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factories came to an agreement to raise the 
minunum prices cf cement for export, but this 
agreement lasted for only a very short period, 
and export prices sank to their former level 
as soon as it became evident that the negotia- 
tions of the German groups in regard to the 
home trade would not lead to a satisfactory 
conclusion. In November, 1909. several of 
the German groups were dissolved, and this 
is said to have been the cause of much excited 
competition in Berlin, and large contracts 
were then made at prices equal to the cost of 
reduction, The Berlin group and the central 
»erman Union of Cement Factories were un- 
able to agree owing to the exorbitant demands 
of the newly-founded factories. These circum- 
stances, combined with the competition of 
Belgian cement in Westphalia and in the 
Rhine Province, led to a general reduction of 
prices. Then came the general strike in the 
building industry in the summer of the year 
just completed, and the results revealed by 
the reports of those works which closed their 
balances in June were far from satisfactory. 
On the other hand, the export business has 
been brisk, especially during the last few 
months, but this activity has not been 
sufficient. to relieve the factories cf the 
large stccks which hed accumulated. more 
especially in Central Germany. In spite of 
this unfavourable state of the industry, the 
number of new factories hae still further in- 
creased, a circumstance which for a long time 
deferred the realisation of an agreement 
among the German groups. After protracted 
negotiations an agreement was reached in 
November, but a considerable number of the 
factories have not accepted it. The prospects 
for the year 1911 are not considered as en- 
couraging, and the only favourable feature in 
the situation is thought to be that little money 
is available for the establishment of further 
new undertakings. The demand for cement, 
however, remains large, and is probably in- 
creasing, and, as the cement trade abroad is 
also improving, it is hoped in Germany that 
an improvement may be anticipated towards 
the end of 1911. 


Labour in the Colonies. 


The January circulars of the Emigrants’ 
Information Office (31, Broadway, West- 
minster, S.W.) and the annual editions of the 
penny handbooks show the present prospects 
of emigration. In New South Wales there 
are in several country towns very fair openings 
for mechanics, such as carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, and blacksmiths, if they are not too 
specialised, and can afford to keep themselves 
til they find work. In Sydney and suburbs 
trades have been busy, especially the building, 
iron, and furniture trades. nt advices 
show that there is a big demand for stone- 
masons, and capable men secure immediate 
work. In Sout Australia the building, 
engineering, and other trades continue very 
busy, and there is a good demand for car- 
penters, mascns, bricklayers, and plasterers; 
blacksmiths, fitters, moulders, and boiler- 
makers are fully employed. As regards 
Western Australia, there is a great scarcity of 
skilled farm labourers in the south-west, and 
competent labourers are wanted in the timber 
industry round Blackwood, Busselton, and the 
neighbourhcod. There is little or no demand 
for miners or mechanics. In New Zealand 
the latest reports show that trade is fair all 
round, but that there is no generel demand for 
more mechanics or labourers. With few ex- 
ceptions at Cape Town there is no special 
demand for more mechanics anywhere, and 
such persons therefore are cautioned against 
emigrating now. Persons are advised not to 
go to the Province of ihe Transvaal in search 
of work unless they have ample means of their 
own. The building trade is brisk, and more 
work is offering than at any time during the 
last three or four years; but there has been 
no difticulty hitherto in finding the necessary 
men. 


— — —9—— — — 


SCHOOLS, BLYTH, 


New public elementary schools for the Blyth 
Education Committee, situated on the Mor- 
peth-road, Cowpen Quay, have been opened. 
Accommodation is provided for 750 scholars— 
500 mixed and 250 infants, in separate blocks, 
all on the ground floor. Tho total cost of the 
buildings is slightly under 8,0007. The general 
dere were Messrs. J. & W. Simpson, of 

yth; 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery. 

We should like to draw our readers’ atten- 
tion to the issue of the conditions for this 
competition, which has been the subject of 
a great deal of discussion, but which, now 
that all the preliminary difficulties have been 
overcome, will doubtless produce a keen con- 
test among our ablest designers. We shall 
deal with this problem at length in a future 


issue. 


College for the Southern Counties. 

The Council of the Hartley University 
College. Southampton, have decided to pro- 
ceed with their scheme for a new collegiate 
80 at an ultimate cost of about 
100,000“. 

At present the funds available are but some 
13,000/., but there are a number of sources 
from which it is thought that additional sums 
may be hoped for. 

The Council have decided to hold an archi- 
tectural competition for the new buildings 
and to appoint Mr. H. T. Hare as assessor. 
It 18 proposed that the successful competitor 
shall be commissioned to carry out the work 
in such instalmente as may be found desirable, 
and that the second and third premiums 
shall be 1007. and 501. 

The Regulations of the R. I. B. A. have been 
adopted as governing the conditions of 
competition. 


New Llandudno Church. 


The design of Mr. R. T. Beckett, of 
Chester, for the proposed church at West 
Llandudno have been adopted as the result 
of a competition in which Mr. W. D. Caróe 
acted as assessor. The second premium of 104. 
was awarded to Mr. North, of Llanfairfechan. 
A site for the church was set apart by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners a number of 
years ago. and the development of the west 
shore of Llandudno has now rendered a new 
church on that sport very desirable. 


Monument at Berne. 

No suitable design having been submitted 
in connexion with the recent competition for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to cele- 
brate the foundation of the International 
Telezraph Union, it has been decided to 
hold a further competition, for which designs 
must be sent to Berne by August 15 next. 
From the report upon the recent competition 
made by the International Jury, who con- 
sidered the designs, it appears that out of 
the ninety-two designs submitted, no fewer 
than seventy were either clearly inadequate 
or had no relevance to the idea which thev 
were intended to represent. The Jury wish 
to emphasise the importance of fully realising 
the idea which the monument is to com- 
memorate. and of submitting only such designs 
as could be carried out under the conditions 
set forth in the programme, and it is con- 
sidered desirable that the attention of intend- 
ing competitors shculd be specially called to 
these requirements. The conditions of the 
new competition may be seen in the Library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

— —-— — 


CORRBSPONDENCE. 


Architectural Education. 

Srg,—In Part XXIII. of Architectural 
Education " your contributor states that “the 
time is ripe for the establishment of a central 
schoo] of advanced architectural work.” 

Many of your readers will agree with this, 
but I hope few will approve the scheme of 
which Mr. Cross has given a “ rough sketch.” 

Under this scheme a student would enter 
the advanced school after passing an examina- 
tion in physics, chemistry. mathematics, ete., 
for which he has studied during the first year 
of his articles. I think such students would 
not be in a position to benefit by such a 
course as should be provided by a school 
of advanced architectural work." 

Mr. Cross also suggeste that in the second 
and third years the student would spend half 
. his time in the advanced school and half with 
his master. and that during this time in his 
master's office he would study fourteen sub- 
jects under the auspices of a correspondence 
school. 

I gather from Part XIV. of “ Architectural 
Education“ (Builder, October 1, 1910) that the 
subjects of study are presented to the students 
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of this school `‘ in the most concise and simple 
form possible," and ‘‘ shorn of all extraneous 
matter which would appea! only to the man 
of general culture’’; but I think that, not- 
withstanding the condensed form in which 
these subjects are to be presented to him, the 
student would have little time for his master. 
I imagine, too, that few architects in gcod 
practice would take pupils under such 
conditions. 

I would also point out that some of the 
subjects mentioned, such as contracts, 
building law, quantity surveying, are quite 
unsuitable for a second or third year course, 
particularly if the first year is spent as Mr. 
Cross suggests. 

Correspondence schools may be useful to 
students living in small towns and villages, 
but the notion of teazhing London students 
by correspondence borders on the comic. 
With magnificently equipped laboratories 
available in well-staffed university colleges 
and technical institutions, the student is 
advised to study physics, chemistry, geology, 
etc., by correspondence ! 

The main defect in teaching by correspond- 
ence, no matter how excellent the system, is 
well known. In cases of difficulty a five- 
minutes' talk with a student is worth more 
than many letters, and for this reason I 
believe most men: who teach distant students 
by oorrespondence prefer to teach personally 
those students who live sufficiently near. 

Mr. Croes states that ''the uisition of 
general culture is almost as essential a factor 
in the education of an architect as sound 
and comprehensive technical and scientific 
attainments.” I see, however, no provision 
for this in his scheme. It would apparently 
not be provided by the ccrrespondence school. 

Mr. Cross makes no provision for the study 
of worthy buildings on the spot. The 
students at Sheffield give ten weeks to this 
work during the first two years, and I think 
this time is well spent. 

May I say that, though “ art is long," life 
js not so short as some would have us think. 
Let the student spend his first year or so 
in acquiring & really sound knowledge of 
elementary mattere, so that his later work 
may be based on a sure foundation. 

would suggest that the “School of 
Advanced Architectural Work’’ which is 
wanted is one suitable for really advanced 
students, who, after passing the matricula- 
tion examination, have taken a two or three 
years’ day course in one of the already exist- 
ing schools of architecture, such as those con- 
nected with the Universities of London, 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Liverpool, or the 
Architectural Association, followed by two 
or three years (making five years in all) spent 
partly in an architect’s office and partly in 
one of the above schools. The entrance 
examination to the advanced school would 
then be about on the level of the R.I.B.A. 
Final Examination. 

A ‘‘ schoo] of advanced architectural work 
receiving such students and adequately staffed 
would rank with the leading schools of 
America and France. W. S. PurċHoN. 


Tendering for Quantities. 


SIR,—The thanks of the quantity surveying 
profæsion are due tọ you for opening your 
columns to a correspondence on the question 
of “tendering ” for quantity surveyors’ work. 

Strangely enough, the worst offenders in 
this respect are often public bodies who insert 
in their contracts a stipulation that trade 
union rates of wages must be paid, a practice 
with which I personally cordially agree. This, 
however, acts more for the protection of the 
workman from undue competition than for 
the benefit of the employers, as the quality of 
work turned out by a mechanic is more easily 
judged than that of the quantity surveyor, 
although doubtless the fact of keeping a 
uniform rate of wages tends to better work, 
as the contractor naturally selects the better 
man when he has to pay a similar rate of 
wages for a good or a bad workman. On the 
other hand. the quantity surveyor has no 
such protection, although, to a great degree, 
the quality of the work depends almost entirely 
upon his sense of honour. I think it will be 
readily conceded that a quantity surveyor. by 
a general slackness, t.e., an attempt to make 
a job at a low percentage “pav” bv getting 
the work through in the least possible time 
and at the least nossible expense, can, without 
being deliberately dishonest, easily run np 
the cost by the $ per cent. that frequently 
means the difference between profitab'e and 
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unprofitable work. Take, for instance, a job 
of 10,000/.—a difference of 4 per cent. in 
surveyors’ fees means 504. Need I say more 
on this point but this? Would it be possible 
for the employer to trace this 50/.? I doubt 
also whether the average contractor, although 
in closer touch with the work, would be able 
to, either, even if he wished to, and I think 
we must recognise that there is as much human 
nature in the average contractor as in tho 
rest of mankind. 

Can we, as quantity surveyors, reasonably 
look to the Surveyors’ Institution for any 
large amount of assistance, comprising, as it 
docs, two (at least) professions, which are 
similar only in name, and having absolutely 
nothing in common, especially as the quantity 
eurveying section is in almost a negligible 
minority? The terms F. S. I. and P. A. S. I. 
afford no distinction, as they apply, without 
discrimination, to both (or all) branches. It 
is a well-known fact that gentlemen using 
these terms, although they may not have the 
slightest claim to use them as quantity sur- 
veyors, often combine quantity surveying (and 
architecture), and publicly advertise the fact, 
with many other branches, relying upon aseist- 
ante to do the work, some of whom are not 
properly qualified to undertake these. As 
these gentlemen do not rely entirely upon 
either quantity eurveying or architecture for 
their income, they can afford to “out in” at 
a low rate—low, et NV the 
percentage is concerned, but high when we 
Pd the quality of the work turned out. 
and certainly high as far as the employer is 
concerned. It seems that these gentlemen are 
perfectly within their rights aa far as the Sur- 
veyors Institution is concerned, which, by 
reason of its oonstitution, is quite helplees in 
the matter. ANOTHER QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


Patents in 1910. 


Srg,—Out of a total of 30,403 applications 
for patents filed at the Patent Office, includ- 
ing those which resulted in provisional pro- 
tection only, there were, according to a 
calculation we have just made, ninety-one 
ocourring under the heading of “ Bricks, 
building and paving blocks, slabs, and tiles 
(including methods of making), and ninety- 
nine under the heading of Kinds or types 
of buildings and structures.“ The full 
numbers of applications for 1909 and 1908 were 
30,603 end 28.598. If the average of foreign 
applications is maintained, it will be found 
that the high proportion of 45 per oent., or 
thereabouts, of the total number of applica- 
tions will have been from persons residing 
abroad, miost of whom are Germans and 
Americans. Under our new patent system, 
great diffioulty is often experienced in over- 
coming preliminary objection of the 
Examiner, owing to the discovery of previous 

atents, even though no longer in force; but 
it is quite the exception for a patent applica- 
tion to be absolutely refused. Acoording to 
the latest annual report. the Patent Office. out 
of a gross income of 302.0007.. handed over to 
the Treasury a net profit of 94.0007. 

STANLEY, PoPPLEWELL, & Co. 


— . — 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Cost of Repair of Defective Pipe. 

Sin,—Under this heading in the Intercom- 
munication Column of December 17 Con- 
stant Reader propounds a conundrum which 
admits of no answer upon the facts as stated. 
He does not state whether the houses are in 
common ownership let to two tenants. whether 
they are semi-detached and were erected at 
the same time by the same person, and other 
necessary particulars. If he is only a tenant 
of his house, probably his lease may throw some 
light on the question, and the landlerd may 
be under liábility to effect the repair. If he 
is owner, the case is more complicated ; the 
adjoining owner may have acquired an ease- 
ment to drain into his property; on the other 
hand, the properties may have been erected 
under circumstances which would enable a 
contract—in the absence of express stipulation 
—to be implied that the adjoining owner must 
contribute. It is even possible, though not 


* very probable, that the drain where the defect 


has arisen might be a “ sewer ” repairable by 
the local authority. Failing an easy solution 
of the question under the terms of the lease, 
if any substantial outlay is involved, Con- 
stant Reader” should consult his solicitors, 
but it would appear primd farie to be a 
case where agreement with the adversary " 
would be the most economical course to 

adopted by all concerned. Lex. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


The future of London—that is, the re- 
modelling of London—is discussed in our 
leading article this week, some general ideas 
being mentioned as to pcssible developments, 
especially in regard to Mr. John Burns' 
suggestions and the proposals for improve- 
ments on the Surrey side of the river. 


Mr. Burns’ proposals are discussed at 
reater length in the first article of our Civic 
esign Review, and inset plates, as well as 
illustrations in text, are given in connexion 
with the article. 


Our second leading article is on St. Peter's 
at Rome, by Mr. Frederick R. Hiorns, the 
article being of an historical and descriptive 
character (p. 2). An illustration of St. 
Peter's, by Kir. A. C. Conrade, is also given 
as an inset plate. 


An article on American Details will be 
found on p. 6, in connexion with which 
we give some illustrations from Building 
Details," drawn and published by Mr. F. M. 
Snvder, architect, of New York. The article 
mentions some interesting American methcds. 


Our Notes this week are on: Fire- 
Isolating Barrier Across New York”; 
„Old Shoreditch Almshouses’’; The 
Hundredth Volume of the Builder.” 


At the last meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects Sir Henry Tanner. I. S. O., 
read a paper on “The New General Post 
Office," describing the method of reinforced 
concrete construction adopted. An abstract of 
the paper and some notes of the discussion 
appear on p. 8. 


Our Correspondence includes a letter by Mr. 
Purchon on “ Architectural Education." 


In addition to the leading article in the 
Monthly Review of Civic Design previously 
mentioned, the Review contains an illustrated 
article on the Ruislip Manor Estate competi- 
tion, and notes, etc., relating to town 
planning. 


The Building Trade Section includes an 
opening statement as to the new feature, 
followed by an article on Specialists, and 
another on Purchase of Employment.” 
Other items are: A Notice, with Portrait 
of the late Mr. Howard Colls: a New Screw- 
Down Tap; Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces; and General Building News 
Notes, etc. 


A review of Part. II. of the Local Govern- 
ment Report, 1909-10, appears on p. 1l. 


The Sketch Society, which made its anpear- 
ance last vear, has arranged another interest- 
ing exhibition at the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, to which full 
reference will be made later. 


The Fortv-Second Winter Exhibition of the 
Roval Academy, now oven, is confined to the 
works of five recently deceased British artists, 
namely, Sir W. Q. Orchardson, W. P. Frith, 
R. W. Macbeth, J. M. Swan, and D. 
Farquharson. The late Mr. Swan’s sculpture 
is an imposing feature of the Exhibition, and 
among the portraits is one of the late Mr. 
Howard Colls. We shall refer at length to 
the Exhibiticn in a subsequent issue. 


— 2 —___—_ 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 6. 
Birmingham — Architectuyal Association. — Mr. C. 
Spooner ou Modern Churches.“ 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7. 
Royal Institution (Christmas Lectures). — Professor 
Silvanus P. Thompson, B. A., LL.D., on ‘Sound, 
Musical and Non. Musical "—V. 3 p. in. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 9. 


The Architectural Association.—Mr. H. H. Statham on 
Architecture as Plan and Section.” 7.30 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musenm).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on ** The Evolution of Enzlish 
Mediæval Plans, Vaults, and Buttresses." 5 p.m. 

London Jnstitution.—Professor Ernest A. Gardner, 
M.A., on “Art as Expression and as IIlustration.“ 
Illustrated. 5 p.m. 

Bristol Societu of Architects. Mr. F. Bligh Bond gon 
„Somerset Churches.“ Lantern slides. 8 p.m, 
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Royal Academy of Arts.—Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., 
R.A., on Painting "—I. 4p.m. 

The Surveyors’ Institution. Mr. E. H. Blake on High 
way Law as Affecting Property Owners." 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. —Paper by Mr. P. Morley 
Horder. 

Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters! 
Hall, London Wall).—Paper by Mr. John A. Percy 
Mitchell on ** Iron: Ita Worker and a Portion of His 
Works." 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 10. 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants (No. 17, Fleet-street, E.C.). 
Mr. H. Guicharde Todd, F.S.A.Scot., on Art and 
Registration.” 7.50 p.m. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on ‘The Roman Fora and Rectangular 
Temples." Lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution (Christmas Lectures). — Professor 
Silvanus P. Thompson, B.A., LL.D., on Sound, 
Musical and Non-Musical ’’---VI. 3 p.m. 

Institution of Ciril Engineers.—'* The Strengthening 
of the Roof of New-street Station, Birmingham,” and 
“The Reeonstruction and Widening of Arpley Bridge, 
Warrington,” by Mr. William Dawson, M. Inst. C. E. 
8 p.m. 

p WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11. 

Roual Society of Arts (Juvenile Lecture). —Professor 
A. M. Worthington, C.B., F.R.S., on “A Study of 
Splashes, conducted by the Aid of Instantaneous Pho- 
tography — II. 5 p.m. : 

Edinburgh Architectural Association — Associates 
Section).— Exchange paper from Associate Section of 
Glasgow Institute of Architects: 

Northern Architectural asse i ion. — Paper by Mr. J. 
Walton Taylor. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — Students’ visit to 
the Underground Electric Railwuys' Generating Station, 
Lots-road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Manchester Society of Architects. — (1) A special 
general meeting to elect an Associate member; (2) 
Mr. H. Hodge on Sculpture.“ 6.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 12. 

London Institution.—Mr. D. G. Hogarth, M.A., on 
„Cretan Discoveries.” Illustrated. 6 p.m. 

Society of Architects.—8 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. Dinner, 
Queen's Hotel, Leeds. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., 
R.A., on Painting II. 4 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers. 8 p.m. 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surreyors.— Mr. S. 
Perkins Pick on “ The Decline of Artistic Handicraft.” 

Junior Institution of tngineers (at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall).—Lecture on Deprecia- 
tion of Buildings and Machinery," by Mr. H. F. 
Donaldson, C.B., Chief Superintendent, Royal Ordnance 
Factories. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical. Engineers.—Adjourned dis- 
cussion on Major W. A. J. O'Meara's paper on Sub- 
marine Cables for Long-Distance Telephone Circuits.”’ 
8 p.m. 

! FRIDAY, JANUARY 13. 

The London County Council Westminster Technical 
Institute (Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. J. S. Dow, 
A. C. G. I., B.Sc., on “ Illumination "—I. 7.30 p.m. 


— . — — 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of January 5, 1861. 


Birmingham in 1861. 


In Birmingham, that great emporium of 
** unconsidered trifles," that mart of real and 
imitation jewellery, electro-plating. tea-trays, 
patent cofħns, guns, percussion-caps, rifle 
slings, sewing-michines, “ self-acting cinder- 
shifting ash-pans," ''double-action patent 
vertical and imperial mangles," iron bed- 
steads, papier maché elegancies and buttons, 
there are thirty miles of streets inhabited by 
the men, women, and children employed in 
these various manufactures, without a sewer. 

With wealth flowing in from all quarters 
of the globe, with schools of design, scientific 
institutes, music unions, and other elevating 
influences, Brummagem has lived down its 
old reputation for bad taste and shams, but 
contentedlv folds within its precincts. this 
monster hot-bed of corruption. 

Birmingham, set forth as so ultra artistic 
in its refinement, so dainty in its appetite, 
is no more nor less than a mighty maze of 
mud. Birmingham, so boastful of its bound- 
less manufacturing resources, of its ability 
to make anv given object, from a needle to 
an anchor, is a net-work of irregular narrow 
streets, laid down according to the caprice 
of the proprietors of the land—uphill, down- 
hill, in blocks projecting upon already too 
crowded spaces, in labyrinthine perplexity ; 
some macadamised, some not; some paved, 
some not; some drained, and many others 
unprovided for the common decencies of life. 
True, there are handsome buildings in some 
of the most crowded localities ; but the roads 
to any of them are surpassed by the walks 
about the poorest village. 


*“ Contrast the Birmingham of the 
present day.—Eb. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Mr. Walcot’s Etchings. 


WO of our plates are reproductions 
of etchings by Mr. William Walcot, 
who has combined architectural 
reality with artistic quality. It 

is no easy matter to define with the needle 

and the acid bath the structural features of 

a building and at the same time to produce a 

plate which will appeal to the outside public. 


This is the problem of the etcher who, emu- 


lating the success of a Piranesi or à Méryon, 
endeavours to translate the beauties of 
architectural form. 


St. Peter's, Rome. 


Mr. A. C. CoNRADE'sS drawing, repro- 
duced as one of our inset plates, was taken 
from an unusual point of view, and it is 
interesting also as & composition in which 
imagination plays a part. The building to 
the right is the Vatican Palace and glimpses 
of the old fortifications and of the barracks 
are included. The scene in the foreground 
is intended to represent & papal progress of 
a former day before the Pope was compelled 
to become virtually a prisoner of the Vatican. 
The Church of St. Peter reverses the usual 
order of churches, having its main apse to the 
west and the entrance to the east, a pecu- 
liarity once noticeable in the Catholic 
Church of St. Mary, Moorfields, now demol- 
ished. We refer to other features of St. 
Peter’s and its surroundings on page 2. 


John Burns’ London. 


THESE illustrations are given in connexion 
with the leading article in our monthly 
Review of Civic Design, where other illustra- 
tions will be found. 


American Details. 


Tue illustrations of details of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company building, New York, 
and the Connecticut Savings Bank, are given 
in connexion with an article on * American 
Details on another page. 


—ͤ ä 2 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Ulster Society of Architects. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
members of the Ulster Society of Architects 
Mr. R. M. Young, J.P., presided. ‘The ballot 
for officers for the year 1911 was taken, and 
resulted as follows :— President, Mr. R. M. 
Young, J.P., F. R. I. B. A.; Vice-President, 
Mr. Henry Seaver, B. E.; Members of 
Council, Messrs. J. J. M'Donnell, N. Fitz- 
simons, F. R. I. B. &., W. J. Gilliland, 
F. R. I. B. A., and M. A. Robinson (London- 
derry branch); Associate Members, Messrs. 
H. Lamont and T. W. Henry; Honorary 
Auditors, Messrs. W. B. Blackwood and J. 
Barrett Robinson; Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
Thomas Houston; Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
J. St. John Phillips, A. R. I. B. A. 

The Report of the Council for the year 1910 
was presented and adopted. It contained the 
following :— The Council regret that no 
further progress is to be reported in the 
matter of the alliance of the Ulster Society 
with the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The attiliation of the two Irish 
societies had been laid down as a ‘ condition 
precedent’ to the Ulster Society securing 
direct alliance with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Your Council now thanks 
the members of the Ulster Society who 
assisted them to fulfil this condition by con- 
senting provisionally to join the lrish Insti- 
tute. Your Council fulfilled every condition 
laid down by the R.I.B.A. memorandum, 
which should have secured alliance with the 
Royal Institute, but your Council, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, finally received intima- 
tion from the Royal Institute that, owing to 
representations made by the Council of the 
Irish Institute, they had decided that the 
question of the alliance of the Ulster Society 
must be deferred,” 
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A CORNER OF THE LIBRARY OF ST. MARK, VENICE.—From an ETCHING BY MR. W. WALCOT. 


Exhibition, 1908 


Roval Academy 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - of. CIVIC DESIGN. 


JOHN 


HE removal of the three ugly railway 
bridges crossing the Thames and their 
contiguous stations would so greatly 

enhance the beauty of the City of London 
that the proposal makes an instant appeal 
to the imagination. At the same time, the 
suggestion appears at first sight to demand 
so drastic a reformation of the existing 
arrangements that the citizen’s first ery 
would inevitably be, Impossible!“ 
*“ Utopian!” Is it so? Why, look at 
the interests affected!’ Agreed, interests 
are affected, but may it not be possible to 
provide advantages compensating for every 
disability inflicted ? This, at any rate, has been 
the principle governing the scheme which we 
take this opportunity of placing before our 
readers, and we venture to hope that it may 
be carefully studied and weighed before 
being dismissed as outside the range of 
possibility. 

For the purpose of explanation it will be 
well to separate the proposals under three 
heads, though no hard-and-fast line can be 
drawn so dividing them. These heads are 
as follows :— 

Railway Rearrangements. 

Thames Bridges. 

Southwark Improvements. 

It might be thought that the bridges should 
claim first consideration, but, as the whole 
proposal hangs on an adequate handling 
of the railway problem, this must be regarded 
às precedent to the remainder. The abolition 
of five large stations — London Bridge, 
Cannon-street, St. Paul's, Ludgate Hill, and 
Charing Cross —appears at first an impossible 
proposition, but it must be remembered 
that in the case of four of these, half the 
space they cover would be superfluous but 
for the fact that they are terminals. The 
same may be said of Waterloo; so that if 
the various lines running into London from 
the south joined forces in order to avoid 
these wasteful terminals, two well-planned 
stations would serve all the needs of long- 


General Plan. 
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distance traffic, and for this class of traffic 
the positions indicated would be in every 
way as suitable as the present ones. As 
regards the suburban traffic, we may frankly 
admit that stations on the Surrey side are 


'less convenient than on the north, though 


with the multiplication of tube lines this 
inferiority is limited to certain small areas 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
existing terminals. In addition to this 
there are several other features in the 
suggested scheme that would tend to mitigate 
the objections to stations on the Surrey side, 
namely, the comprehensive development of 
the tramway system and its intimate con- 
nexion with the proposed stations; the 
improved value of Southwark itself as a 
business centre ; the fact that both stations 
would be on the shortest route (by the new 
road) between Westminster and the City; 
and, lastly, the inclusion in the design for the 
bridges of loops for light motor railways 
by means of which suburban trains can be 
run aeross the river to Charing Cross and 
Queen Victoria-street. As it is probable 
that in the near future suburban traffic 
will be electrically worked, there would be 
no greater objection to these loop extensions 
than to tramlines ; indeed, even less, as they 
would be quite independent of the roadways. 

As regards the present Blackfriars route to 
Holborn Viaduct, this could be retained 
with one or more stations in exactly its 
present position, with the exception that 
it would be below ground instead of above, 
thus getting to the bridges across Queen 
Victoria-street and Ludgate Hill—the latter 
a particularly objectionable one, ugly in 
itself, and spoiling the only really fine street 
view we have at present of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

We venture to think that on balancing up 
the points for and against, the scale turns 
in favour of rearrangement quite apart from 
esthetic consideration, which hardly needs 
demonstration. Moreover, we have not 
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taken into account the improved design of 
the large stations themselves, which may 
be appreciated by the illustrations we give. 
The confusion and congestion in many of our 
London termini during busy times are 
familiar to all, but with stations such as are 
provided in this scheme congestion would 
be impossible. Take that referred to as 
St. Paul’s Station, for example, both it and 
the new Waterloo being on the same 
principle. Imagine three floors, the middle 
one occupied by the lines and platforms 
running east and west; the upper one by a 
magnificent “‘ concours °” some 400 ft. by 
120 ft., running north and south, having 
along each side all necessary offices, and 
the staircases and baggage-lifts communicat- 
ing with every platform; the lower floor 
would be occupied by a hall of equal size, 
also communicatirg by stairs and lifts with 
the platforms above, and having a main 
thoroughfare with tramlines running right 
through its centre. The upper “ concours ”’ 
would open on to a spacious place north of 
the station, while the lower, in addition to 
access from the north, would connect with 
an open square on the south, through which 
would run the road between Westminster and 
the City. By no possibility could such a 
station or its approaches become congested. 
(See Fig. 1.) 

Passing on from the question of the 
railways to that of the bridges, we may 
take first that crossing the river from St. 
Paul's Churehyard, for which a scheme has 
already been put forward by the Corporation. 
The merits and demerits of this scheme have 
already been the subject of much discussion 
(see our issue of July 2, 1910), and we need 
not refer to it at length, merely pointing out 
three defects that appear to us to be vital 
ones :—First, it makes no attempt to open 
up a view of our noble cathedral ; secondly, 
it crosses Queen Victoria Street by a bridge 
at a level some-6-ft. above St. Paul's, thus 
putting the cathedral) as it were, in a hole, 
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Fig. 1. 


and, thirdly, it throws another stream of 
traffic across two of the most congested 
thoroughfares in the City. These objections 
alone ought to ensure its rejection. The 
bridge shown on our plan follows the line 
generally accepted by the architectural pro- 
fession, namely, that of the transverse axis 
of St. Paul's, but in points of detail it 
embodies some special features. An oval 
place is shown at the intersection with 
Queen Victoria-street in order to permit of 
a diverging heavy traffic and tram subway 
northward. The bridge itself is 130 ft. wide, 
in order to allow for a central 70 ft. road 
leading down to Southwark-street, and con- 
tinued under the new station to Southwark 
Square (see key-plan), while outside the 
main pecspete o ithe bridge would be run 
the suburban motor line before referred to, 
at a lower level, so that cars would not 
obstruct the view. (See Fig. 2.) This line 
would loop round under the main thorough- 
fare, with a station in Upper Thames-street 
and 5 to Queen Victoria- street. 
The bridge would have an unrivalled terminal 
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feature at its northern end in the dome and 
south transept of St. Paul’s, while the new 
station would effectively close the vista 
southward. 

The new Hungerford Bridge has some 
points of similarity, but the conditions 
demand variations, the chief being its con- 
struction in the form of a '' double-decked ”’ 
bridge. By this arrangement the bridge need 
not be more than 90 ft. wide, the upper 
road being carried from a new place formed 
at the back of St. Martin’s Church, bridging 
over the Strand direct to Waterloo-station, 
and terminating there. By this means a 
route can be provided from the north down 
Charing-cross-road that avoids the east and 
west traffic in the Strand. The lower road 
would start from the Strand and pass under 
Waterloo-station, out into an open space 
marked on the map as ''Surrey-place," 
where it would intersect the new road and 
communicate with the existing Waterloo- 
road; a circus could be formed at this point. 
(See Figs. 3, 4, and 5.) 

We now come to the last main feature in 
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the scheme, namely, the proposed main 
thoroughfare between Westminster Bridge- 
road and London Bridge. The advantages 
of such a route have been pointed out by 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, whose plan showed 
Westminster and Southwark Bridges linked 
up in this fashion. The line we now indicate 
offers almost the same facilities in regard to 
Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges, with the 
additional advantage of terminating in a 
large public place, secured by the remodelling 
of the railway system, which would open up 
St. Saviour’s Cathedral in a manner no other 
scheme would render possible. As previously 
mentioned, this road would give a quick and 
direct route to the proposed main-line 
stations both from the City and the south- 
west district. 

In conjunction with the suggestions com- 
prised in this scheme, it is obvious that the 
area between the railways and the river 
might be advantageously dealt with, but as 
any propositions in regard to this would 


necessarily be subordinated to the main lines 


of the scheme, we have thought it better to 
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Fig. 5. Northern Approach to the suggested New Hungerford Bridge. 


omit these for the sake of clearness, and. 
for the same reason, have forborne to deal 
with the question of a bridge between Water- 
loo and Blackfriars, which will doubtless be 
demanded at some future time. While 
looking forward to the time when a full 
scheme for London's future is put on record, 
we must recognise that every detail of such 
a scheme demands the most thorough in- 
vestigation, and while it can do nothing but 
good to encourage imaginative excursions 
into this field, these will lose none of their 
value by being subjected to critical investiga- 
tion from all the various points of view offered 
by a matter of such importance. 


COMPETITION FOR LAYING OUT 
THE RUISLIP MANOR ESTATE. 


Tux awards in this competition have 
now been made the assessors, Sir 
Aston Webb and Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
and the designs are on view at the Alpine 
Club Gallery. Mill-street, Conduit-street, W. 
As this is the largest estate for which plans 
have been prepared within recent times 
a brief review of the problem placed before 
the competitors is desirable before con- 
sidering the designs submitted. 

The area to be dealt with was nearly 
four miles in length, extending in a north- 
westerly direction from a point near Northolt 
Station. The width averages about half a 
mile, but the boundaries are very irregular. 
About a mile from the southern end the land 
is intersected by the Metropolitan line to 
Uxbridge, having a station at Ruislip a 
short distance westward of the property. 


some distance further north a small brook 
crosses the estate, beyond this is the widest 
portion, well wooded and undulating. and 
extending to the banks of the Ruislip 
reservoir; across the reservoir is a large 
detached area similar in character, which 
would be served by Northwood Station some 
half-mile to the north-east. 

Extensive though this estate be, the first 
thing that strikes one on inspecting the plans 
is the undesirability of limiting a design by 
means of a purely artificial boundary line 
based soley on the accident of ownership. 
It would not be possible for anyone walking 
over the eire y to realise the boundaries 
by reason of any natural features. Again, 
the diffieulty of making the best use of an 
estate situated as this is accentuated by the 
fact that it is not in any organised relation- 
ship to a railway system, the three nearest 
stations being all on different lines and 
useless as regards intercommunication be- 
tween one part of the estate and another. 

At the same time we must admit that it is 
gratifying to find a company prepared to 
consider the lay-out of a four-mile stretch 
of country on systematic lines, and archi- 
tects—for the competitors are mainly archi- 
tects—prepared to devote their abilities to 
the solution of this complex problem. 

The designs submitted fall into two main 
groups, one giving first place to symmetry 
and regularity of 1 and the other to a care- 
ful study of levels and contours. The views 
of the assessors have favoured the first 
group. In making the awards it is clear 
that direct and comprehensible lines of lay- 
out have been regarded as of the utmost 
importance, while those including numerous 


curves, following the general contour of the 
land. have not been considered so suitable. 

For example, the first premiated plan, by 
Messrs. A. & J. Soutar, which we publish 
herewith, is typical of a number of others 
which are based on a main axial road passing 
from end to end of the principal area of the 
estate, and also employ diagonal roads in 
order to give the most direct access possible 
to outlying portions. The only drawback to 
a plan on these geometrical lines lies in the 
fact that some of the gradients are rather 
severe, steeper indeed than 1 in 30. Messrs. 
Soutar’s plan displays t care in linking 
up the various parts of the estate with the 
railway-stations and the adjacent roads, but 
several others appear equally meritorious 
in this respect. Probably the feature that 
secured it the award was the convenient size 
and shape of the building plots. The bulk 
of the roads run north and south, so that 
the houses get the sun on both sides, and 
the ground allotted for public open spaces 
is carefully selected. 

The numbers of houses of varying rentals 
have been suggested as follows :—Houses not 
exceeding 30/. rental, 3,556; houses not 
exceeding 60/. rental, 3,541; houses not 
exceeding 100/. rental, 524 ; houses exceeding 
1002. rental, 21; total number of houses, 
7,642. 

The following statistics may prove of 
interest as showing the proportion of land 
devoted to recreation Area devoted to 
building plots, 837 acres; area devoted to 
open spaces, 255 acres; area devoted to 
roads, 184 acres; total area, about 1,276 acres. 
On no portion of the estate are there to be 
more than ten housesyon)an)acre.( In some 
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First Premiated Plan for Laying Out Ruislip Manor 
Estate. By Messrs. A. & J. Soutar. 
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parts only two or three to an acre are to be 
built. 

The design placed second, by Mr. George 
Hornblower, is laid out on the same general 
principles as the successful one, but the main 
central avenue is given a slight curve so as 
to avoid the broken lines at the north and 
south ends; in other respects the detailed 
lay-out has received less study than in 
Messrs. Soutar’s design. The author of the 
third premiated design, Mr. H. R. Gardner, 
has ingeniously avoided the steep grade up 
Windmill Hill, immediately to the north of 
the Metropolitan Railway, by forming a 
crescent between the railway arch and 
Ruislip Station and taking his main avenue 
out of the centre of this on the lines of 
Aldwych and Kingsway. 

Mr. F. Pennington’s plan is a striking one. 
His central avenue is duplicated with central 
gardens throughout its whole length, such 
as we see in the southern portion of the 
successful design. The public garden in the 
valley is a large oval through which the 
brook wanders, and beyond, the avenue 
terminates in a circular place. 

The design by Mr. Geoffrey Lucas is on 
symmetrical lines and possesses many in- 
teresting features. Weshould imagine it must 
have run the first three very close, and feel 
that Mr. Lucas was somewhat unlucky to 
miss, at any rate, one of the premiums. 

Mr. L. Hall has evidently attached 
great importance to the preservation of a 
large area of Park wood to the south of the 
reservoir, as he leaves this untouched right 
down to the valley crossing the estate. This 
valley is utilised for recreation grounds, and 
the oblong lake along the line of the brook 
is a good feature, giving dignity to this part 
of his scheme ; the preservation of the green 
walks in Copse Wood is also a good idea. 
The building sites are, however, too cut up 
and intricate in plan. 

Other designs worthy of note are those by 
Messrs. Wood & Henderson, Messrs. E. T. & 
E. S. Hall, Messrs. Burgess & Myers, Messrs. 
Welch & Wilson, Messrs. Merrison, Eyles, & 
Peart, Mr. C. R. Ashbee, and Mr. A. R. 
Hennell. 

In all sixty-two designs were submitted, 
but, owing to a regrettable misunderstanaing 
between the promoters and competitors in 
regard to the insurance of the drawings 
during their exhibition, some of the designs, 
and among these several that might be of 
special interest, are not on view. According 
to the information we have received, the 
promoters undertook to insure against fire, 
and subsequently asked competitors to 
forego their claim for the fulfilment of this 
condition. Those not disposed to grant this 
request have not been included as exhibitors. 
We must say that if this information is 
correct, the action of the promoters appears, 
to say the least of it, somewhat inconsiderate 
and j,lliberal. 


THE. PRACTICE OF TOWN 
PLANNING. 


THE following is taken from a paper read 
before the Institution of Municipal Engineers 
at Manchester, by Mr. Frederick W. Platt, 
Building Surveyor, Salford Corporation :— 

The first practical question that suggests 
itself to the mind of the average man on 
hearing of an Act of Parliament is, What is 
the object of the Act? Turn to sect. 51 (1 
of the Housing and Town Planning Act, an 
there is set cut the object of that Act. What 
are the vital words? Listen to them! “A 
town planning scheme may be made s 
with the general object of securing proper 
sanitary conditicns, amenity and convenience 
in connexion with the laying out and use of 
the land." A more practical statement it is 
hard to make! Every administrator must 
learn these words and then determine to 
resolve his actions accordingly. What, then, 
wil he decide to do? He will demand 
that :— 

Ist. Sanitary conditions must be created, 

2nd. Amenity must be maintained, 

rd. Convenience must be secured, 
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and it is with these objects always in view 
that the land must be laid out and ite useful- 
ness established. Administration, then, will 
be directed towards this goal. 

Administrators, though, are of two kinds: 
The man or woman—often an enthusiast— 
who becomes a member of a local authority, 
and the trained official, whose duty it is to 
crystallise the desires of the elected ad- 
ministrators. Each has a distinct duty to 

erlorm, and each is correlative to the other. 
The elected administrator's duty must be to 
convince the electorate that a change is 
needed, nay, has been demanded by Parlia- 
ment. As a man of affairs moving amongst 
his townsmen he must be prepared to study 
them sociologically. His efforts must be 
directed towards obtaining a knowledge of 
the probable advance in industry in the town; 
what processes are most likely to grow and 
in what direction expansion will take place; 
what are the specific needs of the people in 
the matter of dwellings; how are they affected 
towards a particular type, and is that type one 
which but for lack of another they would not 
have become attached to, or is it merely a 
case of survival of the fittest,” although 
the “fittest” is ''unfit"? is there within 
the district a healthy type of dwelling that is 
eminently suitable for the climate of that 
particular area? He must also use his 
imagination as to the appearance of the 
future completed town, and endeavour to 
instil this into the minds of his ccmstituents, 
encouraging them by telling them that, where- 
as formeriy this picture might only be a 
dream, dependent for its fulfilment upon the 
will of the landowner, now its accomplishment 
could only be prevented by lassitude on the 
part of the electorate. In a word, to be 
successful he must create civic spirit, civic 
pride, and civic responsibility. 

In this important matter of town planning 
the practical question to be kept to the front 
is, Does the aléctoráte Mhiorourli understand 
its own needs, and are its members satisfied 
that they can interpret those needs for the 
benefit of the community? Let it not be for- 
gotten that, whenever there is a demand for 
new buildings someone is always ready and 
able to supply that demand. If but once it 
be recognised by the electorate of our towns 
and suburban areas that, whereas formerly 
their control over town development was but 
slight, now it is such that the very positions 
of the streets and houses and extent of open 
spaces around them can be fully controlled 
and marked upon the town plan in advance 
of the time, then these town planning clauses 
will be household words in our towns and 
villages. 

What are the practical requirements 
demanded of the official administrator of town 
planning under this Act? Apart from a 
thorough acquaintance with the Act and the 
regulations made under it, not forgetting 
that general scientific knowledge he possesses 
which enables him to fulfil the ordinary duties 
of his office, he must be prepared to apply 
his mind in other ways. Cecil Rhodes. it is 
said, thought in continents’’; most officials 
of local authorities think in ‘ streets," or at 
the most in a group of streets." This must 
be changed, and none will welcome this 
opportunity more than the officials themselves. 

Town planning is just as much a hygienic 
problem as an architectural or engineering 
one. Every area requires a special treat- 
ment, and this appears to have n realised 
by Parliament, for power is given in the Act 
to make special provisions applicable to 
&eparate areas. Look, again, at the three 
conditions upon which a town plan may be 
made—Sanitary conditions, amenity, and 
convenience. 

Sanitary Conditions.—These do not consist 
in merely making good sewers, ensuring good 
drainage, providing open spaces at front and 
rear of buildings. and all those ancillaries 
thereto, as laid down in the model by-laws. 
They include the course, direction, inclination, 
and width of streets, materials with which 
they shall be paved, disposition and number 
of the houses, and other buildings erected 
upon tho streets ; the planning of the rooms in 
the buildings, so as to get the full benefit of 
the sunlight ; the relation of open espace to 
buildings, and to the position of the adjoining 
premises. 

More than all these—important though they 
fHe—sanitary conditions are dependent upon 
that hermonious grouning of building with 
building and road which creates in the mind 
of the dwellers on the area an intense desire 
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to obtain all that is highest and noblest in life. 
Environment is the creator of thoughts from 
which the true essence of advancement is 
distilled. A wider definition than the 
popular one must be given to “sanitary 
conditions.“ 

Amenity.—Amenity in the execution of a 
town planning scheme means that desirable 
association of buildings where there are no 
sudden variations in the value therof, or 
where a gradation from cottage to larger 
house forms the essential feature. The deduc- 
tion, therefore, is that, so far as is possible. 
there shall be separate areas for residential 
and for manufacturing purposes. This 
should not be difficult to procure in a new 
area. In old ones it is difficult in the ex- 
treme. For many reasons financial! and 
physical among them- areas available for 
manufacturing purposes are neither suitable 
nor profitable for residential use. Much 
study of local conditions is imperatively 
necessary before allocating special areas. An 
example of an actual diffioulty might here 
be useful. A new area adjoining an old area 
is about to be developed under a town planning 
scheme. It is easy to plan this area, and the 
land is available for graduated types of 
dwellings, from cottage to detached house, to 
be erected thereon. In order to gain access 
to this new area, the shortest way is to pass 
through the old and badly developed part of 
the town, which has been laid out without 
any regard to amenity conditions. Here 
comes the difficulty! The prospective 
dweller of the detached house will not pass 
daily through this old and badly-laid-cut 
area. His support is vital to the scheme, and 
he will not give it unless a more desirable 
approach be made to his zone. 

_ Convenience.—Convenience may be defined 
In many ways. easiest in gradient, 
moet direct in course and best available for 
the use of the majority of the people 
will be needed. Their uses, and the con- 
nexions they will make with roads in adjoin- 
ing areas, should form the subject of much 
careful thought; the ratio of space for 
vehicular traffic to that for foot traffic, to- 
gether with the possible need for increasi 
both in the future, will demand attenticn an 

foresight. Means for conveying the publio 
services of light, power, and sewage must be 
furnished. These in themselves all make for 
convenience to the inhabitants. 

That demands for an active administration 
of the powers of the Act will be made is a 
certainty ; that the local authorities will have 
to satisfy them is equally sure. Let the 
demand find us ready and fully competent 
to cope with it; for, depend upon it, the bur- 
den will, in the firet instance, fall upon the 
municipal engineer and surveyor. If he be 
found wanting the control will pass from his 
hands, and a work for which he should, by 
reason of his especial knowledge, be the fittest 
person to undertake will be executed by 
another. 

The task before you is a noble one, the cause 
is a good one, and the reward the best that 
can be given—the knowledze that you have 
not only served and improved the present race, 
but have provided for the generations yet to 
come a better heritage than that inherited by 
yourselves. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


IN the early days of motor 
Lancashire traffic the people of Lanca- 
Roads. shire became alive to the 
necessity of making suitable 
provision for the increased use of the road. 
ways, and the splendid Queen's Drive, on 
the outskirts of Liverpool, is one evidence 
of municipal alertness in such matters. A 
new proposal which has raised much local 
enthusiasm comes from Mr. Svdney A. Kelly, 
who has planned a direct road from Liverpool 
to Birkdale, and on through Southport to 
Preston. Meanwhile Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, 
Town Clerk of Southport, whose negotiations 
for the union of Birkdale and Ainsdale with 
Southport have been completed. is at work on a 
scheme for providing circular boulevards, 
inner and outer, for Southport. Moreover, 
foreshore improvements are contemplated on 
picturesque lines. Southport, already one 
of the most alluring of seaside watering-places, 
promises to outstrip in attractiveness many 
of those Continental resorts so much in vogue 
at the present day. 
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Mr. SrvanT M. Movo, 
Civic Oppor- A. R. I. B. A., has brought for- 
tunities in New- ward a feasible scheme of city 
castle-on-Tyne. improvement in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The suggestion is 
to purchase the Unitarian church, New 
Bridge-street, Messrs. Hunter’s premises at 
the rear, and the block of property bounded 
on the north by Saville-row, on the east by 
Queen's-square, and on the west by Princess- 
street. New municipal buildings would be 
erected. with & general scheme of accessibility 
between the various departments, and there 
would be garden space to give distinction to the 
architectural features. As the Town Hall 
difficulty is acute, this scheme for dealing 
largely with the problem and with the question 
of street widening should receive consideration 
by the authorities. 
SoME two years ago atten- 
Dunfermline tion was directed to the 
Burgh problem of draining the area 
Extension. lying between Dunfermline 
and the Firth of Forth, 
which is to be the site of the new town in con- 
nexion with the Rosyth Dockvard. Under 
the lead of the Citv of Dunfermline a joint 
committee was constituted of representatives 
from the various parties interested, and on 
this committee's instructions a comprehensive 
drainage scheme was formulated, with an out- 
fall in the Firth of Forth above North Queens- 
ferry. After prolonged negotiation as to the 
possibilities of joint action, the City of Dunferm- 
line now desire to undertake sole responsibility 
for ths execution of the scheme, and at the same 
time to be entrusted with the administration 
of the area to be drained. The Corporation 
has therefore given notice of its intention 
to promote a Provisional Order, having as its 
object an extension of the burgh boundaries 
to include Rosyth district and to authorise 
the construction of a main drainage scheme 
for the existing burgh and the extended area. 
The engineers are Mr. W. R. Maxwell, Burgh 
Engineer, and Messrs. Crouch, Hogg, & 
Easton, Glasgow, and the estimated cost is 
about 120,0001.—Glasqaw Herald. 


. À NOVEL boro has been 
Town-Planning made at Worthing in connexion 
"Exhibitions. with the Publio Library, 
namely, to hold a town- 
lanning exhibition early in the New Year. 
The Librarian (Miss Marian Frost) is the 
originator of the scheme, which has been 
suggested by the successful Edinburgh section 
of the town-planning exhibition recently 
held in London on the lines adopted by 
Professor Geddes. As an outcome of that 
exhibition it has been suggested that the 
movement should be extended to provincial 
museums, art galleries, or public libraries. 
The Library Committee is hoping to get to- 
gether a number of interesting proposals Seen 
to town planning locally, and has invi 
architects, surveyors, and others to lend prints 
and photographs of old Worthing; to tender 
suggestions for the future development of 
Worthing in the planning of new roads, position 
and design of public buildings, and lessons from 
Continental resorts; to give ideas for the 
improvement of Worthing relating to the sea 
front, public spaces, the preservation and 
restoration of old buildings, and tree-planting ; 
and to supply general ideas upon the subject 
of the ideal seaside town."—T'e Municipal 
Journal. 


| Tug Education Committee of 
Town-Planning the London County Council 
Classes. proposes that there shall be 
classes in town planning at the 

Westminster Technical Institute. The subject is 
one of the highest importance, and has hitherto 
not received that consideration in England that 
it merits. In Germany the greatest attention 
is devoted to the teaching of town planning in all 
its aspects, including. for instance, such matters 
as the economical and artistic lighting of streets, 
sjuares, and open spaces. In the country 
chairs of lecturers in town planning have 
been created at important technical schools, 
and the importance attached to the subject 
and the interest it arouses may be seen at the 
annual exhibitions on town planning held in 
various parts of the Empire. The instruction 
thus provided is bearing fruit in all directions, 
and a large number of the most important of 
the German towns are being developed on the 
basis of large and comprehensive town-planning 
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schemes. The course of lectures to be given 


at the Westminster Technical Institute would 
bear upon civil engineering, architecture, and 
art work, and would necessarily involve the 
consideration of traffic problems. The students 
of the building laws and valuation class should 
receive about six lectures on the taxation of 
land values, which would be extremely useful 
to them from a professional point of view. 


Str GEeonoE McCrae, Vice- 
Town Planning President of the Local Govern- 
in Scotland. ment Board, speaking at a 
mecting of the Edinburgh 
Health League, said that eat interest 
was being taken in the Town-Planning 
Act by the authorities in Scotland; schemes 
were in progress in places so. divergent 
in their interest as Dundee, Dunfermline, 
Buckhaven, Gourock, and Greenock. Nego- 
tiations for bringing the town-planning exhi- 
bition to Edinburgh fell through, but he was 
hopeful that next year they would have a 
Scottish Town-Planning Exhibition of their 
own. 


THe Midland  Reafforesting 
Improvements Association have applied to 
of Old Coal- the Development Commis- 
fields in the sioners for a grant in aid of 
Black Country. the expense of acquiring and 

planting with trees a barren 

tract of 144 acres at Bentley, near Walsall, and 
another of 37 acres at Moseley, near Wolver. 
hampton. The South Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire Institute of Mining Engineers have 
passed a resolution to support the application, 
with a rider to the effect that the acquisition and 
panting of old colliery sites in the district will 

elp to lend beauty to what are now serious 
eyesores, and to render productive lands which 
are at present useless. 


THE question of Manchester's 

Manchester main drainage system has been 

City Drainage. under consideration for a long 
time, and. says the Manchester 
Guardian, a new scheme to supplement the 
existing sewers and do away with flooding 
has been adopted and embodied with other 
improvements in a Bill which the City Corpora- 
tion has deposited for promotion in the coming 
session of Parliament. 

The City Surveyor savs the area originally 
intended to be drained by the existing outfall 
sewers was 5,934 acres. This was subsequently 
increased to 7,570 acres, but tho size of the 
outfall and other sewers was not increased. 
The drainage area had been further extended 
from time to time, until now it was 15,369 acres, 
or nearly three times the area that the scheme 
was originally designed for. The inadequacy 
of the present system was well known. The 
sewers worked under considerable pressure in 
times of storm, and the water rose in the man- 
holes to heights varying from 6 in. to 26 ft. 
&bove the top of the sewers. When that 
occurred the sewage backed up into the house 
drains, and in some instances where there was 
no visible flooding of premises the foundations 
became saturated with filth that leaked through 
defective drains. 

The proposed new main or trunk sewers 
would be capable of draining an area of upwards 
of 38.000 acres, and would be sufficient for & 
population of about 1,400,000 persons. They 
would in some cases run parallel to the existing 
sewers. In the city the new sewers would be 
lower than the existing sewers, and would tap 
and intercept them. sewer would pass in a 
north-easterly and northerly direction from 
the city boundary in Hulme to Blacklev. From 
it three intercepting sewers would branch in 
an easterly and south.easterlv direction, and 
would each in turn intercept the sewage of 
several existing sewers. The same principle 
had been followed throughout in designing the 
scheme. 

A new main sewer would pass in a south- 
easterly direction into Withington. and would 
serve for the drainage of that district. The 
new sewers would also intercept the sewage 
of Gorton, Levenshulme, and Moss Side. so that 
all the added areas on the south side of the city 
would be provided with sufficient sewers. 
Dealing with certain criticisms of the scheme, 
the City Surveyor says some people thought 
the Ship Canal would be prejudicially affected 
by the position selected for the storm-water 
overflow at Woden-street Bridge. That ques- 
tion had been most carefully considered by 
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the Ship Canal Company's experts, who had 
intimated that, subject to certain conditions 
being fulfilled, they approved the proposal. 
The Company asked that certain work on the 
Canal should be done, and that a settling tank 
should be provided in the Medlock Valley. 
This tank had been conditionally promised to 
the representatives of the Company during the 
negotiations two years ago. 

These extra works were included in the 
scheme and estimate about to be submitted 
to Parliament. The total amount of the 
Parliamentary estimate for main drainage was 
1,000,000/.—2 sum which left a full and ample 
margin for all unforescen contingencies. 


Tne housing problem, which 
Workmen's has been dealt with success- 
Dwellings in fully in this country by 
Vienna. private enterprise and munici- 
pal bodies has reached an 
acute stage in Vienna, where the deficiency 
of accommodation, especially for the workin 
classes, is the cause of much hardship an 
inconvenience. The population of the city is 
increasing at the rate of some 40,000 persons 
& year, an augmentation demanding 8,000 
new habitations, but during the last few years 
only partly met by the provision of 3,000 
dwellings a year. After a good deal of public 
agitation the Government have at last taken 
up the matter, agreeing to provide a sum of 
one million sterling for building workmen’s 
dwellings. Loans will be granted at 4 per 
cent. to local authorities and building societies 
up to 90 per cent. of the value of houses erected, 
and in some cases similar facilities will be offered 
for the purchase of building land. While the 
new fund is just about adequate for making good 
the deficiency of dwellings built during the past 
two years it will evidently have to be increased 
in the future in order to cope with further 
additions to the population of the capital, unless 
commercial enterprise becomes more enter- 
prising than it has been hitherto. 


IN connexion with the sug- 
Proposed gested enlargement of the 
Traffic Berlin city boundaries several 
Facilities for pele have been brought 
Berlin. orward for the improvement 
of interior and exterior com- 
munications. One of these relates to the 
construction of new canals, with docks and 
wharves, between the Spree and the Havel, 
and new quays on the latter river. Others 
foreshadow the establishment of new railway 
stations for passengers and goods in the exterior 
zone, and the construction of numerous metro- 
politan lines for local traffic. The existing 
goods depöts of railways conducting heavy 
traffic would be removed to the outer boundary 
line, where also additional deréts would be 
provided, thus relieving the central districts 
from much of the congestion due to slowl 
moving vans and lorries. A new direct nort 
and south railway through the centre of the city 
is also proposed, in order to obviate the detour 
now made by way of the ceinture line, as wellas 
an important development of the metropolitan 
railway system, which so far has been extended 
in somewhat leisurely fashion. 


IT is generally recognised that 
The Dangers the risks caused by vehicular 
of New York traffic in the crowded streets 


Traffic. of great cities are increased 
buy improved means of loco- 
motion. This point is illustrated in a strikin 


manner by comparing the traffic statistics o 
New York for the year 1907-8 with those for the 
year 1886. "Thus, in 1886, when the population 
was 1,480,000, the total number of passengers 
carried bv railways, tramways, and horse- 
drawn vehicles was 327 millions, and thirty-one 
pereons were killed ; while in 1907-8, when the 
population amounted to 4.250,000, the total 
number of passengers transported was 1,718 
millions, and no fewer than 388 persons were 
killed. From these figures it is clear that 
while the population increased in the proportion 
of only 2:9 to 1 the traffic increased in the 
proportion of 5:1 to 1, and the number of 
persons fatallv injured in the proportion of 
12:5 to 1. The statistics quoted also serve to 
demonstrate the fact that improved traffic 
facilitics always have the effect of causing 
a great augmentation of passengers. Dividing 
the number of passengers by the population, 
we find that 221 journeys per head were 
sufficient in 1886, but that in 1907-8 404 
journeys per head were thought to be necessary. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


OUR NEW FEATURE. 


N fulfilment of the promise made in the 
1 Builder last week we are start ing in 
the present issue a new feature devoted 
to the interests of the building trade, and we 
hope and believe it will meet with the 
appreciation of our readers. In a journal 
such as the Builder, representing so many 
interests and callings, it has been difficult, 
with due regard to the exigencies of space 
and the pressure upon our pages. adequately 
to serve them all, and occasionally we have 
received the criticisms of readers associated 
with the building industries that this is an 
architectural journal solely, representin 
almost exclusively that profession an 
rather belying its title the Builder, by 
which we have been known since the paper 
was inaugurated some seventy years ago. 
In this, our hundredth volume, we are, in 
the first issue of the new year, introducing 
& new arrangement of part of our contents, 
and devoting a section of the paper to 
readers specially interested in the building 
trade. In doing so we should like to correct 
the erroneous impression already referred to 
that the Builder is solely an architect's paper, 
and that it does not represent the building 
trade. One of the objects of & newspaper 
must be to give its readers what they want, 
and while the ramifying interests of the 
building industry are so numerous, and the 
problems which both architects and builders 
have to deal with are often so similar, and 
frequently the same, & journal which even 
makes a point, as the Builder never has, of 
limiting its usefulness to the needs of the 
architect, must be indirectly, if not directly, 
assisting all those engaged in the work of 
erecting buildings. While attempting to 
give full expression to the claims of archi- 
tects and architecture we have endeavoured 
to serve as well the various industries repre- 
sented in building, as & perusal of previous 
volumes would show; but we agree that 
articles and news of direct interest to the 
building trade” defined in a rather exclusive 
and limited sense have been too much dis- 
persed, and here we believe we can assist 
our readers and satisfy the critic by a 
sectional treatment week by week of the 


matter, often of great importance to the. 


trade, of special value or interest to builders ; 
and it is with this object that we are starting, 
in, it may be, a somewhat tentative manner, 
our building trade section. In most parta of 
the country the building trade is at the 
present time in a most depressed state, in 
spite of the optimistio statements of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and the reports from the 
provinces on the state of the trade during 
the past year, printed on another page, 
serve to show that the industry is passing 
through another of those periods of acute 
depression which appear to affect all trades, 
and especially building, from time to time, 
and we hope that our attempt to give the 
builder and contractor the latest and best 
information on all matters concerning the 
trade will synchronise with a decided im- 
provement in the prosperity of the industry, 
and that in the near future we may be able 
to chronicle the return of a more prosperous 
era. In concluding this announcement we 
should like to add that the Editor will be 
glad to receive information for The Building 
Trade and suggestions for improvements 
from our readers. 


SPECIALISTS. 


AT a time when so much has been written 
and spoken upon the much-vexed question 
as to the execution of those special works 
that so often ocour in building work, it may 
not be unprofitable to look at the matter from 
all points. Naturally, there is a wide 
divergence of opinion between the views of 


the contractor on the one hand and the 
arcnitect on the other, but there is a good 
deal of truth in the views of both aides, 
divergent as they are. 

Roughly, these special works divide them- 
selves under two heads, some being 
“ specialities,” often the subject of a patent, 
others being of a character quite within the 
scope of the general building contractor. 
In the case of the former the architect has 
no option but to employ special firms, but 
the same argument does not obtain in the 
latter case. 

In a contract where provisional sums for 
special work form a large proportion of the 
total amount of the contract, the element of 
competition is limited to a large extent to 
those items for which the general contractor 
supplies labour and materials, the pro- 
visional amouats being—or should be— 
eliminated from the contest. True, there 
is the question of profit, package, carriage, 
and fixing,” or of “ cutting away, attendance, 
scaffolding,” and the sundry other contingent 
items—those items which are so often a source 
of trouble to all concerned. Many con- 
tractors, relying upon squeezing a discount 
from the specialist, neglect to add anything 
to the amount of the provisional sum (this 
is one of the effects of keen competition, 
but we must accept things as they are); 
hence, when he finds the specialist 
unsqueezable (the specialist being secure 
in his knowledge that he is the nominee of 
the architect), feels that he has been badly 
treated when he haa to pay for the package 
and carriage" and do the fixing, or 
provide the “cutting away, attendance, 
and scaffolding," and take a large share of 
responsibility for which he gets nothing. 
The contractor may be a creature of circum- 
stances, but can he blame anyone but him- 
gelf when he omits to add for the contingent 
items mentioned ? Of course some of these 
contingent items are very speculative, but 
we are considering those cases where the 
contractor gambles on the possibility of 
squeezing out a percentage from the 
specialist rather than add that percentage 
to the amount of the contract. 

The feeling of irritation on the part of 
the contractor is not allayed by the know- 
ledge that the price he hands over to the 
specialist would bring him a handsome profit 
if he executed this work himself or through 
his own nominee. Doubtless there has been 
a tendency on the part of some architects to 
call in the specialist, ask for an estimate, and 
accept it right away without further question, 
and there is no doubt that these estimates, 
not being subject to competition, are often 
somewhat high. 

Then there is the large question of the 
responsibility for the protection of this 
special work, and this, in conjunction with the 
questions before-mentioned, certainly does 
appear to give the contractor just cause for 
complaint. 

Having put the contractor’s point of view, 
let us look at the question from the other 
side. 

In this age of progress, wide as the extent 
of the modern architect's knowledge may be, 
there are many works on which reliance 
must be placed in a greater or lesser degree 
upon the executant, whether he be specialist 
or general contractor. This age of progress 
is also the age of specialists ; hence there are 
many firms who confine their business to 
one special class, the result being that the 
reputation of those firms rests entirely upon 
the success or otherwise of the special work 
they undertake. This is, in itself, a pro- 
tection to the architect. In the case of the 
general contractor the failure of one item 
would not militate against his future relations 
with the architect to such a degree as against 
those of the specialist. It is also an obvious 


advantage that the principals, Tas well as the 
workmen, by confining themselves to one 
class of work, may be considered as experts. 

It is a growing tendency on the part of 
contractors to sublet work, in spite of the 
clause in the contract forbidding this. The 
contractor, naturally going to the cheapest 
market, is not always too particular as to 
the tradesman he employs, and although 
the architect nominally has very great power 
in the rejection of the work, he finds, with all 
that power, that it is impossible to get work 
done satisfactorily; the consequence is a 
great deal of friction and irritation of all 
parties concerned. The natural result is 
that the architect feels that if there is to be 
a subcontractor on the works, let it be one 
of his own nomination and over whom he 
can exercise direct control. 

One frequently hears the contractor com- 
plain of the architect’s “pet” specialist, 
and we must agree that in some cases he 
has good ground for complaint. We can- 
not blame the specialist who has given a 
“net” price to the architect for refusing 
to allow a discount to the contractor, but 
the sense of security in the fact that he is 
the nominee of the architect should not lure 
him into a total disregard of the con- 
tractor’s interests. Some specialists we have 
heard of, act as if they only were to be con- 
sidered, and utterly disregard the con- 
tractors convenience. The sooner they 
bring themselves to consider that, although 
employed direct, the job after all is ilie 
general contractor's, and for which he has 
great responsibility, the better for all parties. 
The contractor has the right to expect some 
protection from the architect, who, in this 
respect, would be all-powerful, and a hint 
from him to his own nominee would go a 
good way to bring that nominee to a due 
sense of proportion. 

When asking for estimates from specialists 
the architect would save a good deal of 
friction if he insisted upon their being 
inclusive. By ignoring so many of the con- 
tingent items in connexion with special work, 
the price is often not so moderate as it looks 
at first sight, and it certainly is somewhat 
hard on the general contractor that he should 
have to unload and store a lot of materials 
(often at odd and most inconvenient times), 
to protect those materials until the special 
workmen appear on the scene, and to leave up 
scaffolding longer than is necessary for his 
own work. Then there is the “ making good," 
which would be greatly minimised if the 
specialist had to pay for this himself. We 
have mentioned some of the items, but 
doubtless the contractor with a grievance 
will find many others. 

Another practice which tends to ease 
matters a good deal is that of including 
in & provisional sum a discount of, it may 
be, five or ten per cent. for the contractor. 
The average contractor seems unable to 
grasp the fact that a provisional sum can be 
"net" Our experience is that he runs 
out" the provisional sums with the dis- 
count just as he does those that are net. 
When he pays the account in these circum- 
stances he feels he is getting something for 
his trouble. 

It has usually been the practice for the 
contractor to pay the subcontractors upon 
receipt of his instalments, but if the decision 
in Crittall v. London County Council is not 
reversed on appeal we are afraid he will have 
another grievance, as the architect, in justice 
to his client, will demand to see receipts 
before he issues a certificate. 

We have endeavoured to look at the 
question of Specialists fairly from all 
points of view; doubtless the exigencies of 
modern building will tend to their increase 
rather than to their decrease, and it behoves 
all parties to the contract to look at the matter 
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from a business point of view, with due 
forbearance on the part of all concerned, 
without which no building contract can ever 
be carried out with any degree of harmony. 
The interests of the one should be the 
interests of all, the client included. 


PURCHASE OF EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


In a recent article, entitled Taking 
Advantage of Necessity," we drew attention 
to a practice which unfortunately exists 
to some extent in the building trade, of 
persons who are anxious to obtain employ- 
ment offering those agents whose duty it 
is to engage labour some inducement, pecu- 
niary or otherwise, with a view to obtaining 
work. Since the appearance of that article, 
some of our correspondents have borne 
witness to the existence of this practice, and 
it may be of service shortly to consider the 
legal aspect of this question. As regards 
the agents who accept such payments, be 
they foremen or other officials, there can be 
little doubt that they are fully aware of the 
immorality of such a proceeding, but amongst 
the class who are applicants we can believe 
that they sometimes so act in ignorance, as 
we have even known such an offer to be 
openly expressed in advertisements submitted 
for insertion. It may be well to point out 
that this practice is no longer only to be 
condemned on abstract grounds of morality, 
but it is a statutory offence under the pro- 
visions of the Prevention of Corruption Act, 
1906, rendering those who lend themselves 
to it guilty of a misdemeanour and liable to 
imprisonment or fine. Sect. 1 of that Act 
provides that if any agent corruptly accepts 
or obtains or agrees to accept or attempts 
to obtain from any person for himself or for 
any other person any gift or consideration 
as an inducement or reward for doing or 
forbearing todo . . any act in relation 
to his principal’s affairs or business, or for 
showing or forbearing to show favour or 
disfavour to any person in relation to his 
principal’s affairs or business, he shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour." Pausing here, 
we may point out that persons in the position 
of foremen in engaging labour are acting as 
“ agents ” within the meaning of the Act; for 
the reasons stated in our former article, 
they are forbearing from exercising the 
free exercise of their discretion in selecting 
the best workmen and fettering their proper 

owers of dismissal as well as showing 
avour to certain persons in relation to the 
principal's affairs for a consideration, and 
above all they accept the consideration or 
reward, as we have stated above, 
“ corruptly "—3.e., with full knowledge that 
the transaction is impure. 

With regard to persons who corupi y 
give or offer the consideration or reward, 
the second paragraph of the section applies 
in similar terms. 

The statute appears to meet the case 
exactly, and it only remains to point out 
that the consent of either the Attorney- 
General or the Solicitor-General has to be 
obtained before the institution of a prose- 
cution. 

Apart from the strictly legal aspect of the 
question, a word may be said as to the best 
means of prevention to be adopted to meet 
an evil which lends itself to concealment. 
The engagement of the men through a 
Labour Exchange at present hardly appears 
to meet the case. Rule IV. of the Rules 
made under the Labour Exchanges Act 
promulgated January 28, 1910, provides 
that “ The officer in charge of a Labour 
Exchange in notifying applications for 
employment and vacancies to employers 
and applicants respectively, shall undertake 


no responsibility with regard to wages or . 


other conaitions beyond supplying the 
employer or applicant with any information 
in his possession as to the rate of wages 
desired or offered." "The Labour Exchanges 
offer no guarantee as to character. In the 
statistics published in the Labour Gazette 
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the particular grades of those applicarts for 
employmeat in the building trade are not 
specified, and in the absence of information 
it may perhaps be assumed that the lower 
grades would predominate, and that the 
higher class artisan, at any rate in the 
early stages of this movement, would in 
the first place not seek employment through 
an exchange. However this may be, the 
Labour Exchanges hardly appear to offer 
a solution of the difficulty. and the best 
means to adopt would appear to lie in the 
system of payment employed by the 
masters. The rates of pay should be recorded 
by foremen and others who engage the men, 
but the actual payments should be made 
to the men direct either by the employer 


or some person of authority who has nothing - 


to do with engaging the men. Here again 
the Prevention 2j Corruption Act will afford 
a check as it specially deals with the falsi- 
fication of documents and accounts intended 
to deceive the principal. 

In conclusion, we may draw the attention 
of our readers to a Society we have alluded 
to before in these pages, the Secret Com- 
missions and Bribery Prevention League, 
which is interested in securing the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS. 
LUMP SUMS v. REMEASUREMENTS. 


Tuer following is part of a paper by Mr. 
William Howatt, I.M., F. S. I., read before 
the Glasgow Building Trades Exchange, 67, 
Hope-street, Glasgow, on the 21st ult. :— 

“ Lump-sum contracts, in name at least, are 
usual in England ; but Englishmen are becom- 
ing alive to the excellence of the Scotch 
system of remeasurement, and are adopting it 
in some modified form far more extensively 
than formerly. 

Lump-sum contracts, with provision for 
extras and deductions, are open to the follow- 
ing objections :— 

l. The contractor is tempted to omit many 
little items of detail in the hope that they 
will be overlooked by the measurer, who has 
no interest or commission other than in 
authorised changes from the plans. 

2. On the contractor discovering an omis- 
sion or error in his offer (whether his own or 
another's is of no consequence) he is further 
Coe to recoup his loss by scamping the 
work. 

3. The proprietor has to pay for the risks 
and contingencies accepted by his contractor, 
and is no more guaranteed against extras 
than he would be under a remeasurement 
contract. 

4. The trouble, difficulty, and cost of adjust- 
ing extras and deductions is perilously like 
remeasurement, and quite often results in 
that. The principal advantare of extras and 
deductions, so far as I can see, is that it pays 
the measurer better, though, unfortunately, 
our English brethren fare much better in this 
respect than we do. ; 

Turning to remeasurement contracts, these 
differ from lump-sum ones not so much in the 
form of the schedule itself as in the terms of 
the offer. The contractor is only asked to 
quote for a pariicular description of work at 
a rate for the unit of yard or other term of 
quantity. The schedule and offer may be a 
mere list of prices, without quantities and 
without summation. Usually the quantities 
are given in an estimate, and they greatly 
assist the offerer in calculating cost of 
execution, since large quantities may make a 
cheap rate possible and profitable, while very 
small quantities may render an ordinary rate 
quite uuremunerative. The quantities are 
also of benefit to the proprietor, as their 
summation at the contractor's rates indicates 
pretty clearly his probable expenditure. 
Nevertheless, neither the quantities nor their 
summation form binding parts of the con- 
tract, but the rates only, even although, as 
has been stated, the offer is based upon the 
quantities and the acceptances granted on the 
faith of the tetal summation. There is 
therefore great reason to see that the quan- 
tities and the summation are correct before 
the work is begun. 

Such contracts necessitate as a matter of 
course that the work actually performed be 
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measured, the exact quantities ascertained, 
and their value calculated at the agreed-upon 
rates. The result of this measurement and 
calculation determines the amount due under 
the contract, whatever may have been the 
amount brought out by the schedule and 
offer. 

This system provides, in the first place, 
that the contractor receives payment for 
every piece of work performed, and, in the 
second place, that the proprietor only pays 
for what he gets, neither more nor less. 
Scotchmen are said to be ‘‘ canny,” and hence 
the preference for remeasurement contracts. 
both by those making payment and by those 
receiving payment. It is evident, however, 
that the amount of the schedule may not 
necessarily be a safe guide to the amount 
finally found to be actually due. "This un- 
certainty is the only real argument against 
remeasurement contracts; but it should really 
be an argument for the employment of 
competent and trustworthy architects and 
measurers. "The uncertainty and discrepancy 
between estimate and measurement may be 
brought about by ditliculties quite unforeseen 
and undiscoverable, by indefinite and incom- 
plete plans, or by careless estimating; but I 
believe it most generally arises from a gradual? 
and almost imperceptible enlargement of idea 
as the conception of the building dawns upon 
the proprietors. 

While it is impossible to show on the plan 
the difference in thickness between a 2-in. and 
a 1j-in. door, that difference, though imper- 
ceptible on the plans, affects the price, and 
must be described in the schedule. However 
vague the plan may be the estimate, to be 
of any practicable vse, must be minute and 
definite, and should not in any case refer to 
plans yet undrawn. A _ hard-and-fast price 
should only be asked for a definite article 
sufficiently described to distinguish it from 
any substitute for that article. But is this 
objection of hastiness and consequent want 
of correctness in the drawing up of schedules 
more applicable to those for remeasurement 
contracts than to those for lump sums? Is it 
not rather the case that it applies to both 
alike, except perhaps in some English con- 
tracts where the usual lump sum is given up 
in favour of remeasurement just because 
there has been insufficient time for properly- 
conaidered plans and schedules ? 

The final measurement as our contractors 
have it has another great advantage over 
lump-sum schedules. In it the contractor is 
furnished with details of all the dimensions 
from which the quantities are calculated and 
upon which final payment is made. The 
length, breadth, and height are furnished 
him, as well as the cubic contents, so that he 
has some opportunity of checking the dimen- 
sions with the work and of discovering where 
a mistake has been made, either in the state- 
ment of the quantity or in the fixing of the 
rate. This is of immense benefit when the 
contractor really wishes to check his measure- 
ment, though I find very few who do not take 


for granted that the measurer 1s right. The 


dimensions have also, I think, the merit of 
enforcing careful and exact work on the part 
of the measurer, who, so long as he has to 
give detailed dimensions, cannot well assume 
or guess anything. 

Were all the conditions favourable there is 
no real barrier to a lump-sum contract; but 


from what has been said it seems clear that 


in nine cases out of ten, or perhaps in more, 
the conditions are not favourable, or, at least, 
there is one valid and suflicient reason for 
objecting to it. Even under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances for a lump-sum offer, 
it must not be forgotten that the contractor 
is handicapped to the extent that he is offer- 
ing upon figures and quantities which are not 
made up by him and which it is beyond his 
power to satisfactorily check. From the con- 
tractor's point of view it is much easier and 
much safer to offer to execute the rubble of a 
house at 8s. per square vard than to offer to 
execute the whole rubble of the house for 
400. Remeasurement then is more simple, 
and therefore more easily understood ; is more 
safe, and therefore really cheaper; is more 
detailed and minute, and theretore more exact 
than lump sums. 

A London surveyor some time since at a 
public meeting advocated the safeguarding of 
the proprietor, no matter who else might 
suffer, and had the efírontery, when speaking 
on the excellence of lump sums, to assert as a 
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sufficient reason why the proprietor was the 
person entitled to first consideration that 
without him neither architect, builder, nor 
surveyor would be required. If measurers 
are even supposed to favour one party more 
than another their true function is gone, and 
there seems to me to be very little need for 
ineasurers at all.” 


THE LATE MR. HOWARD 
COLLS. 


WE much regret to announce the decease, at 
Buenos Avres, of Mr. J. Howard Colls, whose 
name and personality are so well known in 
the building trade. The few particulars of 
his career given below will serve to call to 
mind what an active part he took in building 
trade affairs, and what signal service he 
rendered the trade, particularly in what is 
generally known as The Cells Case, i.e., the 
Home and Colonial Sterea v. Colls. Mr. 
Colls worked hard for the Builders’ Benevolent 
lnstitution, and his active interest in and 
support of this and similar institutions will 
make his loss to benevolent instituticns con- 
nected with the building trede a real one, 
and we regret to record his death at the com- 
paratively early age of sixty-five. The 
deceased resided at No. 26, Park-crescent. 
Portland.place, W., and the City address of 
his firm is No. 5, Coleman-street, E.C. Mr. 
Colls was a member of the Tariff Commission, 
Treasurer and Past-President of the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution, and a leading member 
of the London Master Builders’ Association 
and the Institute cf Builders. He was head 
of the firm of Colls & Sons, which was lately 
amalgamated with that of George Trcllope 
& Sons under the style of Messrs. George 
Trollope & Scns ind Colls & Sons, Ltd., 
whereof he was a joint Chairman. At the 
annual dinner on February 22, 1905, of the 
London Master Builders’ Association Mr. 
Colls was presented with his portrait, painted 
by the late Sir William Q. Orchardson, R.A., 
in recognition of his conspicuous services to 
the balding trade and cognate interests in 
nr from the Appeal Court to the House 
ot Lo the suit in the matter of “ ancient 
lights of the Home and Colonial Stores v. 
Colls. The decision in his favour has been of 
signal benefit to owners of urban property, in 
that it has ameliorated a too rigorous inter- 
pretation and operation of the law. The 
pu may now be seen in the Winter 

xhibtion at Burlington House. Mr. Colls 
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was a member of the Carpenters’, Fish- 
mongers’, and Gold and Silver Wyre Drawers’ 
Companies. He will be missed by a large 
circle of friends. Geniality and generosity 
were known to be his chief characteristics, 
and by all who enjoyed the one and benefited 
by the other he will long be remembered. 


BUILDERS’ SOCIETIES. 


Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. 

A special general meeting for the election of 
three Pensioners was held on Tuesday, 
December 20 last, Mr. William Downs, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

At the declaration cf the poll the result was 
as follows :— 

Mr. Soper, 914 votes, 
Mrs. Thompson, 761 votes, 
Mr. Stratton, 723 votes, 
Mrs. Hawkins, 567 votes. 


The three highest upon the list were there- 
iore duly electea. 

Mrs. Hawkins, widow, was receiving half 
her late husband's pensicn, end, having been 
unsuccessful at three elections, it was pro- 
posed and unanimously agreed that the full 
widow's pension should be granted her, the 
Committee feeling that the donors and sub- 
scribers would endorse their action, the 
additional ccst to the funds of the Institution 
being 9/. per annum. 


A NEW SCREWDOWN TAP. 


WE havo reccived particulars from Garratt’s 
Patent Screwdown Valve Company (No. 11, 
Queen Victoria-strect, E.C., and Leipsic-road, 
Camberwell, S.E.) of their Ideal tap, the 
principle of which will be understood from 
the accompanying illustration. It hag been 
approved and stamped, we are informed, by 
the Metropolitan Water Board, and it appears 
to be an excellent and durable tap, which ie 
not likely to get out of order and drip, and 


has already ben used a good deal. The 
"scatings and packing rings,“ it is 
stated, “are practically indestructible. 


because tho piston does not turn, but slides 


gently up and down 35 to b in.. giving full- 
bore flow, with from one-quarter to a full 
turn of the cap, according to the pressure, and 
the shutting-off is freer from concussion than 
the ordinary screwdown. The screw thread 
being external, is stronger and coarser than 
pessible on a spindle, without being quicker: 
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and, working out of contact with the water, it 
is unaffected by hard or even gritty water.” 

Attention is called to the fact that in place 
of the usual screwed spindle, and loose 
"jumper" with leather washer, which soon 
gets out of order, Garratt's Ideal screwdown 
valve has a smooth piston, which is raised or 
lowered (quite independently of the water 
pressure) by the screw of the cap, which takes 
and resists the whole of the pressure, while 
it can never fail to open, even when there is 


no pressure of water. The tap is therefore 
equally advantageous for high or low pressure 
services, and for hot or cold water. The cap 
may be of any desired pattern. The secat- 
ing is held in an internally-flanged ring, 
instead of having a central hale and a nut on 
the under-side. The encased seating cannot be 
jammed off or "spewed out" by squeezing. 
In first cost these valves aro not materially 
dearer than any good class ordinary ecrew- 
down, while the expense of frequent repairs 
of washers is obviated. The taps are in use 
by H.M. Office of Works, and, besides several 
industrial dwellings, have been adopted for 
the Sutton Trust Model Dwellings. They will 
be fixed in the b'ocks now in course of erection 
at Old.street, City-road, and many more in 
the buildings to be erected in London and 
provinces. The tap appears to be an excellent 
one, and is iikely to be largely used. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BUILDING IN CARLISLE. 

It seems impossible, says the Carlisle 
Journal, to expect that the building trade will 
ever be what it once was in Carlisle. When 
it is taken into account that something like 
800 houses are unoccupied, it is evident that 
house-building is not to be thought of. The 
tendency, indeed, seems to be towards an even 
worse state than at present. At no time 
during the past five years, when the building 
trade has been in a state of stagnation, has 
the number of working-class people inquiring 
for houses been smaller. No inducement to 
speculate in building is to be found in the 
cost of material. Estimates for all classes of 
work are higher than they were ten or fifteen 
years ago, most of the material used in build- 
ing, wood especially, being too dear to lcave 
any margin for profit on a reasonable sale. 
The builders during the year have done little 
more than mark time. Tho brick making 
industrv has, es might have been expected, 
been extremely depressed, and the worst 
feature is the absence of anv sign of improve- 


ment, as no building operations. of any 
moment seem to be in contemplation. Tho 
plumbers. with few exceptions, have had 


nothing more than jobbing work to do, and 
though some of the young men have emigrated 
in search of more stable employment, the 
state of affairs has not been serious. The 
painters have had an average year, as com- 
pared with recent times. 


BELFAST BUILDING TRADE. 


The steady progress in the building trade 
chronicled twelve months ago has not only 
been maintained, but has, in many inetances, 
been increased. So busy at certain periods of 
the twelve months were some of the leading 
builders that it was with difficultv they could 
secure sufficient workmen, and csp'cially was this 
the case in the carpenters' department towards 
tho close of the vear, owing to the extra staff 
required by Messrs. Harland & Wolff. Ltd.. 
in connexion with the interior work on the 
White Star liner Olympic. Not for some vears 
has there been euch a dearth of contracts for 
large buildings required by tho Corporation 
and other public Boards, but the prospects in 
this direction are somewhat brighter at 

resent, there being every probability that 

ore long several schemes, which will con- 
tribute largely to the prosperity of the specific 
industry under review, as well as of the city 
generally, will be Iaunched. However. there 
has been no want of private enterprise. and 
during the vear many important contracts 
were given out by leading firms. While the 
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trade has not yet completely recovered from 
the set-back already mentioned, it hae of late 
shown .a marked improvement year by year, 
and it is carnestly hoped and confidently 
believed that within the course of the next few 
years business all round will be quite as brisk 
as it was prior to the slump. The compara- 
tively small number of houses erected for the 
working classes since 1906 has had the effect 
of considerably reducing the number of un- 
tenanted dwellings, with the result that the 
majority of the new buildings constructed in 
1910 are already occupicd.—Belfast News 
Letter. 
NOTTINGHAM BUILDING TRADE. 


The prospects as regards the labour world 
for the New Year form anything but a fair 
picture, and at tho present time there are 
portents of disruption before the New Year 
is many weeks old. In the local building 
trade during the past six months there have 
been the rumblings of discontent, and 
grievances threaten to come to a head during 
the next few weeks. After months of negotia- 
tion, there is every reason to believe that 
the trouble in the joinery trade, by which 800 
or 900 men are affected, will be settled bv 
conciliation, in spite of the fact that the 
notice which been given bv the Notting- 
ham district of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners to terminate the 
prorat working rules expires on February 28. 
*requent conferences between masters and 
men have been held, various points of dis- 
pute have been settled by mutual agreement, 
while the remaining points will bo laid before 
the loca] Conciliation Board at an early date. 
Tho three main issues now to be settled are :— 
Wages, night shifts, and walking time. Tho 
men are asking for & minimum wage of 10d. 
per hour, the rate hitherto for many years 
having been The counter proposals of 
the masters are that there shall be a standard 
rate of 94d. The men decline to accept a 
specified maximum wage, as the amount stated 
would. they allege, involve a reduction in a 
number of cases. The differences as regards 
overtime oentre round the men’s demand that 
in urgent cases, when it is found necessary to 
emplov night shifts, time-and-a-quarter bo paid; 
the same number of hours to be worked on a 
single night shift as on a single day shift, 
then time-and-a-half; four consecutive nights’ 
work to constitute a night shift. otherwise it 
shall be termed overtime. This point has not 
been conceded, but other demands with regard 
to overtime have been settled. The most 
serious question, however. is that of walking 
time, ard the effect of tho men's proposals is 
to give a universal starting time, and to do 
away with inequalities which previously 
existed.—Nottingham Evening Post. 


DUNDEE BUILDING TRADES. 


The building trades have been depressed 
during the greater part of the year, and there 
has been a great exodus of workmen, 
principally to Canada. The value of the work 
as shown by plans approved by the Town 
Council is 105,000L, compared with 150,000/. 
for the previous year—a figure which was oon- 
sidered unsatisfactory. The chief public 
building now in progress ie a new central 
reading room in A!bert.square, built at a cost 
of 11,000/., while a district reading-room has 
just been completed in the Blackscroft district, 
at a cost of 3,000/. No extensions of public 
works of importance have taken place. The 
prospects, so far as residential property is 
concerned, are no better than a vear ago, but 
there are various public buildings in con- 
templation. By the Town Council steps will 
he immediately taken to erect pavilions at 
King's Cross Hospital for the treatment of 
tuberculosis and measles, while. consequent on 
the demands of the Education Department, the 
School Board is likely to build a new West 
End Academy. a work estimated to involve an 
expenditure of probably 30.0007. Tha St. 
Andrews Committee for the Training College. 
and at the college improvements near to 
University College for the erection of a 
training college, and the college improve- 
ments and extensions are under consideration. 
the chief being the new mechanical engineer- 
ing laboratory, estimated to cost 15,000/. 


LEEDS BUILDING TRADE. 


The building trade in Leeds has not been 
verv brisk during the past vear. Ordinary 
building operations, by which is meant the 
erection of house property, have been practic- 
ally at a standstill. It is well known that 
years ago building operations in Leeds were 
carriod on at a rate exceeding the city's 
natural development. Speculative builders 
rushed in and erected houses on every hand. 
and the result is that to-dav. while the city 
cannot by anv stretch of the imagination be 
regarded as in a decaving state, there aro 
manv houses to let, and the speculative 
bui'der has little to do. Matters will adjust 
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themselves in the course of timo. A con- 
siderable number of houses have, of course, 
been built during the past year. At West 
Park, Headingley, to which locality tho tram- 
way system has been extended, there has been 
a considerable addition to the oolony of 
detached and semi-detached villas to be found 
there. In other parts of the city, too, build- 
ing has been carried on, but there has been no 
unusual development of any particular dis- 
trict. The speculative builder has turned his 
attention to South Yorkshire, where the recent 
colliery developments have resulted in a great 
deal of building. The following is a sum- 
mary of the building operations in Leeds 


from November, 1909, to November, 1910:— 
Villas erected, twenty-two; semi-detached 
villas, sixty; through houses, 324; back.to- 


back houses, 134; total number of houses, 540; 
miscellaneous buildings, 875: sanitary con- 
veniences, 1,866. Included in the miscellaneous 
section are several large buildings, amongst 
them being a church, three schools, two bank 
premises, and one picture theatre. The 
prospects for the future are distinctly hopeful. 
and many builders look forward to & decided 
improvement in the spring. The new training 
college and hostels for teachers at Beckett's 
Park, for which plans were approved somo 
time ago, will employ a large amount of 
labour.—Yorkshire Observer. 


GLASGOW BUILDING TRADE, 


The returns of Glasgow Dean of Guild 
Court for the year 1909-10 show that the Court 
dealt with 169 new linings, representing a 
value of 779,036/., and 204 cases of alterations 
and additions, representing 98,346/., together 
575 cases, representing 877.382/. This total is 


tho smallest which has been before the Court: 


for the past twenty years. The outstanding 
featuro of the year's work is the fact that in 
four divisions of the city—the Central, 
Western, Southern, and Northern—no new 
work was undertaken so far as house and shop 
property was concerned. This is no doubt 
due to overbuilding in these districts during 
prosperous years, and also to the inoreased 
travelling facilitics, which induce people to 
remove from the centre of the citv to the 
residential districts on the outskirts of 
Glasgow. This is borne out bv the fact that 
in the department of houses and shops, out of 
linings of a total value of 341.182/., a sum of 
227,4161. was to be spent on new buildings in 
the Queen’s Park and Maryhill districts. 
Under gencral classification the Court passed 
plans for public buildings of the value of 
225,0561.; workshops, factories, stores, etc., to 
the value of 141.105/., and warehouses, shops, 
-and offices to the value of 94,6517. In the 
adjoining burghs the building trade has been 
as depressed as in Glasgow. For the past 
four years the amount of new work carried 
out in Partick has been much less than that 
of the period immediatelv preceding. During 
the year ending September 31, 1910, the Par- 
tick Dean of Guild Court granted forty-three 
linings, of a total valuation of 73.4834. In 
Govan the Dean of Guild Court passed plans 
for twenty-two buildings, the valuation of 
which was 24,1507. The best that can be said 
about the Edinburgh building trade is that 
the conditions during 1910 were no worse than 
those of the previous vear. The trade was 
not good, though perhaps a elcse comparison 
with the previous year would disclose a slight 
improvement. There was less work so far as 
the erection of public buildings was concerned 
than for some years. — Glasgow Herald. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


Additions, workhouse schools, Shoreditch, 
N.E. (1.3000): Clerk, Shoreditch Board of 
Guardians. Premises for Messrs. Knight, 


Frank, & Rutley, Duke-street, St. James, 
Westminster, S. W.: Messrs. Harris & Moodie, 
architects, 8, New square,  Lincoln’s-inn, 
W.C.; Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, 
builders, Theobald’s-road, W.C. 


LEITH BUILDING TRADE, 


An official report. on the building trade in 
Leith states that the depression in the trade 
still continues, building operations being 
practically at a standstill within the burgh. 
At recent meetings of the Dean of Guild 
Court no petitions have been presented for 
new buildings, so that prospects of an early 
revival are not very encouraging. The 
estimated value of buildings for which war- 
rants have beem granted during 1910 is 
practicallv the same as the previous year, 
being 61.217L, as compared with 61.2727. in 
1909. Tho number of full warrants granted 
during the year was thirty-eight. and of minor 
warrants, seventy-six—a total of 114, as com- 
pared with 130 for 1909. The warrants in- 
cluded nine tenements. giving accommoxlation 
for seventy nine tenants, and twenty-two 
flatted villas. 
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BUILDINGS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


The depression in the building trade, which 
was so marked in Birmingham and the dis- 
trict in 1909, has been continued throughout 
the past year, and there are no signs, 
unfortunately, that an improvement may be 
expected in 1911. Between January 1 and: 
December 10, 622 plans were deposited with 
the City Surveyor for the erection of new 
houses or business premises or for important 
alterations and oxtensions to existing build- 
ings, and this total is but little in advance 
of the number in 1909, both years being oon- 
siderably below the average. Trade has been 
mostly confined to the building of small house 
property, especially at Saltlev and Washwood 
Heath, where there is still a large quantity of 
land available. Balsall Heath is practically 
full, and littlo extension has been noticeable 
at Harborne apart from the Harborne 
Tenants’ Estate. A few more dwellings have 
been erected in Edgbaston, chiefly on the Rot- 
ton Park boundary, but operations on the 
Coventry-road side of the city have been by 
no means so extensive as in some previous 
vears. Under the Town Planning Act areas 
have been mapped out at Harborne and 
Quinton, and it is hoped that the provision 
of roads and buildings in accordance with the 
terms of that Act will be commenced in the 
near future. A town-planning echeme has 
also been prepared for a large district lying 
between Sa!tley and Washwood Heath and the 
Coventry-road. and it is expected that this 
scheme will be carried into effect at the 
earliest opportunity.  Saltley and Washwood 
Heath are extending rapidly. Many of the 
new roads, cut two or three years ago, are 
already filled with houses, and other thorough- 
fares are in course of completion.—Birming- 
ham Post. 


THE BUILDING TRADE, INVERNESS, 


Inverness has suffered during the past year 
from dulness of trade, particularly as regards 
the building industry. Probab!y not for many 
vears have so few new buildings been erected 
in the town, and if it had not been for several 
extensive country contracts, workmen in the 
building industry would have had a hard 
time. A number of tradesmen, with their 
families, have left during the year for Canada 
and other colonies, and with a continuance of 
the present dulness of trade it ie expectcd 
there will, in the earlv part of this year, be 
a still further exodus for abroad. 

BUILDING, ETC., 


IN FRASERBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


The building trades have had a very slack 
year, the total value of the contracts being 
about 15,000/., which ie only half an average 
vear's work. The only public work of oon- 
sequence was the construction of nn addition 
to the cemetery at Kirkton at a cost of about 
5.000. An important public work will be 
commenced and completed during thc present 
year. 'The Town Council have placed the con- 
tracts for the construction of an additional 
water supply for the town, the estimated cost 
of which is 50.0007. The accomp'ishment of 
the scheme will provide a considerable amount 
of labour all over the district. 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD BUILDING TRADE. 


Taken as a whole, the building trade in 
Newcastle has, we understand, been rather on 
the slack side during the year 1910, and, as 
yet, there are no signs of any permanent im- 
provement. This applies generally to larze 
enterprises and  house-building, though in 
regard to the latter class thero is some hope 
that before long many houses will be required 
in the Walker district on account of the 
developments that are taking place in con- 
nexion with the new shipbuilding yard of 
Messrs. Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, & 
Co. 


THE BUILDING TRADE, VETERHEAD. 


During the past year the building trade has 
been brisk, and several notable additions have 
been made to the architecture of the town. 
This is principally the case in connexion with 
the new post office, erected at a ccst of 5,000. 


NEW INSTITUTE FOR DUNFERMLINE. 


A sito in Nethertown Broad-strect has been 
purchased by the Carnegie. Trust. for the 
erection of an institute for the south side of 
the town. There will be room on the site for 
a bowling-green, ax well as for a building 
more or less similar to that erected at 
Baldridgeburn end at Townhill. For the 
erection of a women's institute a site in Bath- 
street has been purchased from the School 
Board. the frontage on Bath-street being 
about 67 ft. and the depth being about 80 ft. 
It is proposed that architects should be in- 
vited to send in competitive desigrs for the 
erection of the Women's Institute. 
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COTTAGE HOSPITAL, BLAINA. 

The Blaina and District Cottage Hospital 
has been erected in @ position near Nantyglo. 
The elevations are of stone, and accommoda- 
tion is provided for two four-bed wards and 
two private wards, together with operating, 
dispensing, matron’s, committee, nurses’, 
ambulance, and splint rooms, with the other 
usual accommodation. Mr. W. H. Linton, 
Newport, has carried out the work, Mr. N. G. 
Lewis, Abertillery, being the architect. The 
total cost will be about 5.0001. 


EXTENSION OF POST-OFFICE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Work has been begun on the enlargement 
of the Tunbridgo Wells Post Office by the 
contractors, Messrs. Godden & Sons, of Ash- 
ford. Mr. H. A. Collins, of Queen's Anne's- 
gate, Westminster, is the architect, and his 
plans provide fur a new floor on the elevation 
facing the common, and other additions. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Owing to the renaming and renumbcring of 
Bishopsgate-street. the address of Millars’ 
Karri & Jarrah Company (1902), Ltd., will 
be 87, Bishopsgate, London. E.C. Mr. 
Charles Temperley is the joint managing 
director of the company. 

Mr. Tom W. Smith, of the late firm of 
Jonas Smith & Co., moulding and joinery 
manufacturers, of Belvedere-road, S.E., in- 
forme us tliat ho has severed his connexion 
with Messrs. Pom W. Smith & Co, of 
Woking. Inquiries will receive attention if 
addressed to him at Wykeham,” Woking. 

Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, ventilating 
engineers, London and Glasgow, have brought 
to our notice diagrams of their latest patent 
* air pump"' ventilator, design No. 175B, and 
their latest improved air-inlet bracket, design 
No. 245B. which, though but slightly different 
from catalogued designs Nos. 175 and 245, are 
much lower in price. Thev are strongly made 
of the best oold-rolled steel plates ga!vanised. 

The extensions to the Henry Smith School, 
Hart'epool, are being ventilated by means 
of Shorland's patent exhaust roof ventilators, 
etc., supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

We are informed by Messrs. Wm. Geipel & 
Co., Vulcan Works, St. Thomas-strect, London, 
S.E.. that during the past year their business 
in steam traps has shown a substantial 
increase, particularly in the Rapidity type, 
that is now rapidly replacing the older type. 
Amongst the orders which have recentlv been 
executed is one for the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines for ninety-two Rapidity traps, having 
& total discharge capacity of 1,000,000 lb. of 
water per hour at 150 lb. pressure. The total 
radiating surface is only 40 sq. ft., represent- 
ing a loss by radiation of the equivalent of 
20 tons of coal per annum. For a similar 
duty with float traps, the loss of coal would 
be about 500 tons, and the first cost more than 
double. 

The Parochial Schools at Dry Drayton. 
Cambe, are being wermed and ventilated by 
means of D. O. Boyd's Hygiastic ventilating 
school grates made by Messrs. O’Brien, 
Thomas, & Co., Upper Thames-street, London. 
E C., and Excelsior Works, Rollins-street, Old 
Kent-road, S.E. The firm have also supblied 
these grates to the St. Martin's Public Hall, 
Balbeggie, Perth. 

The Wouldham Cement Company, Ltd., 
35, Great St. Helens, London, E.C., have 
issued a large wall calendar. 

The Bowesfield Steel Company, Ltd., 110, 
Cannonstreet, London, E.C., have issued a 
b'otting pad to their home and export 
customers. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ACCRINGTON.—Extensions, Broad Oak Print 
Works; Secretary, Calico Printers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Adwick-le-Street (W.R. Yorks). — School 
(4,200/.); Mr. W. V. Dixon, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, W.R. Yorks County Council, 
Wakefield. 

Allithwaite.—Extensions, school; Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, architects, Castle Park, 


Lancaster. 

Ashford (Staines). — Proposed additions, 
infirmary (1,5005); Clerk, Staines Board of 
Guardians. 


Ashton-in-Makerfield (Lancs). — Alterations 
and additions, parish church (2,000/.); the 
Vicar. 

Aviton (W.R. Yorks).—School (8007.); Mr. 
W. V. Dixon, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, W.R. Yorks County Council, Wake- 
tield. 


Seb also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc.. 
on another paye. 
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Aylesbury.—Electric theatre, Market-square ; 
Messrs. Freeman & Co., Aylesbury. 

Bakewell. Proposed emergency hospital; 
Clerk to the Town Council. 

Ballinluig (Perthshire).—Proposed &dditions 


and alterations, station premises, for the 
Highland Railway. 
Bargoed.—Electric theatre (3,000/.); Mr. G. 


Kenshole, architect, Bargoed. 

Barnsley.—Theatre; London end General 
Electric Theatres, Ltd. 

Batley.—Warehouse; Messrs. J. Darnbrook 
& Son, Batley-road, Batley. 

Beccles (Suffolk). — Proposed school (200 
places); Mr. W. E. Watkins, Secretary, 
Eduoation Committee, East Suffolk County 
Council, Ipswich. 

Birmingham. — Friends“ buildings, Selly 
Oak; Mr. W. Bishop. builder, King's Heath, 
Birmingham. 

Blackpool.—Alterations, premises, and four 
new shops, Victoria- street, for Messrs. 
Goulden, Ltd. 

Bristol.—Proposed extension of  Colston's 
Girl's School for the Governors (4.000/.). 

Brownrigg.—School, Polton-street (5,5001.) ; 
Mr. J. Gray, architect, Brownrigg. 

Carnarvon.—School (8,000.); Mr. E. R. 
Davies, Secretary, Education Committee, Car- 
narvon nty Council, Carnarvon. 

Clayton-le-Moors.—Sunday-school buildings 
(2,500/.) ; Trustees, Baptist Chapel, Clayton-le- 
Moors. 

C'onakilty.—Additions, fever hospital; Mr. 
J. M'Certhy, Timoleague, Ireland. 

Cork.—Science buildings at University 
College (12,000/.); Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, 
South Mall, Cork. 

Coventry.—Extensions, hospital; Mr. H. 
Chattaway, architect, Butcher Row, Coventry. 

Dodsworth.— Wesleyan Chapel, Keresforth- 
road (1,400L); Messrs. G. Porter & Sons, 
builders, Worsborough Dale. 

. Driffield  (Yorks).—Alterations, workhouse 
infirmary (60071); Messrs, W. Leason & Son, 
builders, 64, Middle-street South, Driffield. 

Droylsden. — Proposed club premises; 


Managers, Salisbury Conservative Club, 
Droylsden. 
Dundee.—Proposed church (9,0007): Rev. 


Marshall Bhang, St. John's Church, Dundee. 
E Strathartine-road; the School 
r 


Dunfermline.—Library-room and recreation 
institute; Town Clerk. 

Eastbourne —Plans have been passed for 
the Grand Hotel Company, Ltd., for altera- 
tions to St. Vinoent’s Lodge, Silverdale-road ; 
Mr. C. Breach, bui'der. 

Ecocles.—Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
Nasmyth, Wilson, & Co., Ltd., for a new 
boiler-house, etc. at Bridgewater Foundry, 
Green-lane, Patrioroft. ` 

Ellesmere Port (Chester).—Roman Catholic 
Schoo!; Messrs. E. Kirby & Sons, architects, 
14, Union-buildings, Liverpool. 

Featherstone.—Fifty-four houses; Mr. F. B. 
Rothera, Surveyor, Urban District Council. 

Feltham.—Extensions, schools (1,5491); Mr. 
W. D. Lacey, builder, Hounslow. 

Glasgow.— Enlargement of Royal Institute 
of the Fine Arts, Sauchiehall-street (20,000/.) ; 
Mr. A. B. Macdonald, engineer, Glasgow City 
Council. 

Goole (W.R. Yorks).—Schoo! (4,000/.); Mr. 
W. V. Dixon, Secretary, Education Com- 
1 W. R. Yorks County Council, Wake- 
eld. 


Gosberton (Lincs).— Schools 
A. A. Crabtree, Secretary, 
mittee, Holland (Lincs) 
Spalding. 

Gravesend.—Alterations to school, Mi!ton- 
road (1.5004): Mr. C. E. Hatton, Secretary, 


(1,5007.); Mr. 
Education Com- 
County Council. 


Education Committee, Gravesend Town 
Council. 
Great Harwood. — St. John's Church: 


Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Castle 
Park, Lancaster. 

Hadley (Wellington).—Factory; Messrs. J. 
Sankey & Sons, Ltd.. Albert Works, Bilston. 

Hampton Wick.—Iimprovements at Council 
school (94775): Mr. Joseph Casse, builder, 
Hampton Wick. 

Hatton.—Extensions, Castle Hotel; Meoessrs. 
J. Eadie, Ltd.. brewers, Burton-on-Trent. 

Hamel Hempstead.—Proposed junior mixed 
school, Two Waters (3,560/.); Mr. W. R. 
Locke, Surveyor, Hemel Hempstead Education 
Committee. 

Hensingham.—Church (5.0007.) ; Vicar of St. 


John’s. 


Hippenscombe. — Sanatorium; Messrs. 
Sayers & Pullett, Hurstbourne Turrant, 
Hants. 


Huntingdon.—Propesed adaptation of the 
old Militia barracks for county offices 
(4,600/.); Mr. H. Leete, Surveyor, Hunts 


County Council, Huntingdon. 
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Leiston.—School (2,500/.); Mr. A. J. 
Gibbons, builder, Crowfield. 

Leominster.—Swimming baths; Town Clerk. 

Liverpool.—London City and Mid!and Bank 
premises; Messrs. Woolfull & Eccles, archi- 
tects, 60, Castle-street, Liverpool. 

Llandudno.—Schoo| (10,6004); Mr. E. R. 
Davies, Secretary, Education Committee, Car- 
narvon County Council, Carnarvon. 

Llanelly. — Pro fifteen workmen's 
dwellings (175l. ); Mr. G. Watkeys, Sur- 
veyor, Llanelly Urban District Council. Pro- 

buildings, Ropeworth-road, for Messrs. 
loyd Bros. 

Marsden.—Branch etore and fifty houses for 
Co-operative Society. 


Matlock.—Extensions, hydro; Chesterfield 
House Hydro Company, Ltd. . 
Matlock Bath.—Extension, Masson Mills, 


for the English Sewing Cotton Company 
(10.000/.). 


Mi'lshaw.—Leather works; Messrs. W. L. 
Ingle, Ltd., Millshaw. 
Mirfield (W.R. Yorks).—School (1,600/.); 


Mr. W. V. Dixon, Secretary, Education Com- 
ee W.R. Yorks County Council, Wake- 
eld. 

Morecambe (Lancs).—Alterations and en- 
largements to premises for the Morecambe 
Tower & Estates Company, Ltd. 

Nowoastle-on-Tyne.— Theatre; London 
General Electric Theatres, Ltd. 

Northampton. — Extension of boiler-house at 
power station, Bath- street; Engineer, Town 
Council. Plans have been passed for Mr. W. 
Knight for five cottages, Harborough-· road. 

Northfleet (Kent).— Enlargement of fire- 
station; Mr. J. A. Mitchell, Surveyor, Urban 
District Council. . 

Nottingham. — Extension of 
Institution; the Governors. 

Okehampton.—Premises &nd house for the 
National Provincial Bank of England, Ltd. 

Omagh.—Fourteen houses (1,4750); Mr. 
W. J. Coulter, builder, Fintona. 

Peterborough.—Secondary school for girls 
(8,0004); Mr. Brownrigg. architect, Peter- 
borough; Messrs. Guttridge & Son, builders, 
Peterborough. 

Piteea (Essex).—School (35,7001); Mr. J. H. 
Nicholas, Secretary. Education Committee, 
Essex County Council, Chelmsford. 


and 


Mechanics' 


Pontypool.—Shops; Mr. T. Leadbetter, 
builder, Newport, Mon. 
Preston.—Grammar school, Moor Park- 


avenue (13,700l.); Messrs. T. Croft & Sons, 
Ltd., builders, Great Bank Stone Yard, 
Victoria street, Preston. f 

Purdysburn. — Additions, fever hospita? 
(20,0007.); Messrs. Young & McKenzie, archi- 
tects, Donegal-square, Belfast. 

Retford (Notts).—School (9,200/.); Mr. C. J. 
Bristowe, COCA 88 Committee, 
Notts County Council, Nottingham. 

Rochdale Alterations: Town Hall (3,000/.); 
Mr. S. S. Platt, Surveyor, Town Council. 
Proposed nurses’ home (5,000L.);: Mr. R. A. 
Leach, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Rochdale. 

Sa'ford.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Alterations, premises. Greengate, 
for Messrs. I. Frankenburg. Ltd. 

Seaham Harbour.— Theatre: Messrs. W. & 
T. R. Milbourne, architects, Fawcett-street, 
Sunderland. 

Sevenoaks.—Electric theatre, 
Mr. F. Robinson, Sevenoaks. 

South Molton.—Drill-hall; Devon Territorial 
Association. 

South Shields.—Schools, Stanhope- road; 
Messrs. T. A. Page & Son, architect, 67, Kinz- 
street, South Shie!ds. 


High-street; 


Tavistock.—Drill-hall; Devon Territorial 
Association. 0. 

Topsham. — Drill-hall; Devon Territorial 
Association. 


Wakefie'd.—School, Lawefield-lane (12,0007.) ; 
Mr. P. Glover, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Town Council. 

Walsall Wood.—School; Mr. J. Hutchings, 
County-buildings, Stafford. 

Warrington.—The following plans have been 
sed:—Nineteen houses, Steel-street, for 


Mr. F. W. Kingham; eighteen houses, 
Rhodes-strvet, for Mr. J. Thornley; thirty 


houses, Amelia and Rhodes streets, for Mr. G. 
Smith. : e ' i; 

Washington (Durham).—Forty.two houses, 
Misc ave ic Spout-lane (8,400/.); Mr. 
G. W. Axton, Surveyor, Chester-le-Street 
(Durham) Rural District Council. 

Wheatley.—Alterations and extensions, St. 
Mary's Church (1,000/.); the Vicar. 

Woodgate (King’s Norton).—School; Messrs. 
Crouch, Butler, & Sadler, builders, Birming- 


ham. 

Wrexham.—North and South Wales Bank 
(9.0007.): Mr. W. E. Samuel, builder. 
Wrexham. 


York.—Alterations,- premises, 23,  Coney- 


street, for. Mr, L. Iles. 
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HOUSES, BLYTH. 


THESE brick and roughcast houses, which 
have been recently erected, add interest to 
the district, where the prevailing etyles of 
architecture are certainly “ not interesting.” 
The bricks for facings are 24 in., pointed 
with white mortar, and the roof tiles are 
.from Boroughbridge. Bricks have been used 
for the pavings to porches, terraces, and 
paths. The whole of the windows are case- 
ments filled with lead lights. All the 
external wcodwork has been treated with 
Solignum. The floors of halle are of oak 
wood blocks, beeswaxed. The interior treat- 
ment of the hall and dining-room of each 
‘house are entirely different, one being kept 
very sinple—haif-round plaster cornices, 
white woodwork, and black iron furniture to 
doors and windows; the other having cornices 
and ceilings treated with plaster work 
modelled trom caste taken from an old house 
on the Quayside, Newcastle; thie work was 
done by Messrs. W. Ferguson & Sons, 
Prudhoe street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from 
the designs and under the supervision of the 
architect. The wood fireplaces were made by 
Messrs. Robsons & Sons, of Newcastle- upon - 
Tyne, from the designs of the architect. The 
stoves, grates, and hardware were supplied by 
Messrs. Emley & Sons, of Newcastle-upon- 
"Tyne. The electric wining was installed by 
Mesers. Robson & Coleman, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The wood-block flooring wae supplied 
by Messre. Burgess & Sons, of Liv l. 
The general contractors were Messrs. Robeon 
& Waddle, of Blyth. The architect was Mr. 
Edward Cratney, Wallsend. 
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LONDON -COUNCILS. 


Bethnal Green.—The new Town Hall will be 
opened for the inspection of the public on the 
14th end 16th insts., and the first Council 
meeting will take place in the recently-erected 
buildings on the 19th inst. 1501. is to be spent 
in race paving in Digby-street. Mr. W. J. 
Webster, 198, Bethnal Green-road, ie about to 
erect a factory in Fuller- street. Messrs. 
Andrews & Peascod have had plans passed 
for a factory in Pelmer's-road, for Mesers. C. 
Lamb & Sons. 

Hammersmith.—25,2531. is to be spent upon 
extensions in connexion with the electricity 
undertaking, the chief items being as 
follows:—Engine-room plant, 10.0002.; boiler- 
house plant, 8,000/.; mains, 3,553/.; services, 
meters, etc., 5,7004. The lease and goodwill 
of the Cefé Royal Broadway, are to be 
acquired for 2,0007. for the purposes of street 
widening. 

Heston and Isleworth.—Mr. H. T. Roads 
has had plans passed for two shops, with 
houses, in St. Margaret’s-road. Isleworth. 

Leyton.—Meesrs. E. Evane & Sons have had 
p passed for twelve houses in Hainault- 
r 


South Mimms.—The Rural District Council 
has accepted the tender of Mr. H. Williams, 
Hatfield-road, St. Albans, for making-up 
Cotton-road, Potter’s Bar. The contract price 
was 5291. 

Staines.—Mr. Thos. Perrin has had plens 
passed for a cinematograph theatre in 
Clarendon-road, Ashford. 

Watford.—Plans have been passed by the 
Rural District Council for the Seventh Day 
Adventist Union, Ltd., for additions to Stan- 
borough House, and new sanatorium, Stan- 
borough Park. 
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Wimbiedon.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. E. J. May, additions at 
“ Southdown,” The Downs; Mr. W. Miles, 
three houses, Pelham-road; Messrs. J. Weeks 
& Co, addition at Ridg'ands," The Ridg- 


way. Messrs. Ryan & Penfold have lodged 
plans for thirteen houses in Strathmore-road. 
— — — 
BOOKS. 


The Housing Acts, 1890-1909, and Town 
Planning as applied to Great Britain. 
Containing the provisions of the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, and em- 
bodying the Town Planning Procedure 
Regulations (England and Wales), 1910. 
By F. HowkiINs, Surveyor. (London: 
The Estates Gazette, Ltd. 1910. Pp. 300. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

One of the evils of modern times is the 

practice of legislating by reference, a system 

which produces statutes which are un- 
intelligible when read by themselves, and 
which renders the statutes referred to or 
amended also useless to any reader, however 
expert, until the terms ol the one statute 
have been interpolated into the other. The 

Housing portion of the Housing and Town 

Planning Act, 1909, is a flagrant example of 

legislation by reference, and read by itself is . 

well-nigh incomprehensible, and the author of 

this treatise, recognising this. has aimed at so 
framing the work as to present in a com. 
pact form the net result of the various Acts. 
and he appears to us to have produced an 
exceedingly useful vclume. The summaries 
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of the provisions of the Acta and the con- 
secutive statement of the effect of the Acts 
«ontained in the text, combined with the text 
of the Act as printed in the append/x, with 
marginal references to the main body of the 
work, and with an index, will assist the reader 
to a clear idea of the subject. For a future 
edition we might suggest that the references 
to the various sections of the Acts in the main 
text might be made a little clearer if also 
printed in the margin in larger type, as the 
footnotes in small type are a little trying. 
Part II. is devoted to Town Planning, and 
«ontains some maps and diagrams. The 
author states in his preface that the Procedure 
Rules as published are somewhat confusing, 
and therefore an effort has been made to recast 
them in a simpler form, and no doubt this 
will be found helpful, but we regret that (as 
he has done with the Act of 1909 itself) he 
d'd not also include these Rules as published 
in an appendix, as this might have even more 
perfected the  wcrk. e, however, only 
tender these suggestions for the consideration 
of the author in his next edition, and not 
as criticism of a work which appears to us 
well conceived and ably carried out, and which 
we venture to think will preve most valuable 
to those requiring a knowledge of this 
subject. 


and Town 
W. THOMPSON. 


Handbook to the Housing 
Planning Act, 1909. B 


(London: National ousing Reform 
Council. 1910. Pp 98. Paper, 1e. net; 
cloth, 2s.) 


[uis small volume is a continuation of two 
previous volumes by the same author, The 
Housing Handbook," 1903, and '' Housing 
Up To Date," 1907, and is devoted to the 
Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909. 
Under headings printed in large type, directed 
to catch the eye, the provisions of the various 
Acts. as amended ud enlarged by the Statute 
of 1909, are shortly summarised, the full text 
of the Act being given at the end of the 
volume, whilst under the heading “The 
A B C of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act“ an alphabetical index to the sections 
of the Act is provided. The author states in 
his introduction that the issue cf this volume 
was delaved that the Town Plenning Regula- 
tions and Provisions of the Local Govern- 
men Doard might be added, but that at the 
time of going to press they had not made their 
appearance, and therefore they will form the 
subject of a small supplement. The Regula- 
tions were issued on Ma 
were mcluded in a text-book which recently 
made its appearanoe, and it seems & pity that 
a slightly more prolonged delay was not made 
in the production of this volume in order to 
secure their inclusion. 


Second 


The Valuation of Real Property. 
(Crosby 


Edition By CLARENCE A. WEBB. 
Lockwood & Son. 7s. 6d. net.) 
No amount of theoretical knowledge will ever 
make a capable valuer unless it be supple- 
mented by practical experience of a wide and 
varied character. The student who aspires 
to this position will find the road to success 
in a combination of these two elements—good 
text-books and practice under capable 

advisers. 


The utle of the volume before us suggests . 


that it covers a wide scope, and a perusal of 


its contents confirms this view. Among the 


subjects dealt with may be mentioned 
valuation for various purposes, such as 
mortgage, compulsory purchase, rating, taxa- 
tion, copyhold enfranchisement, etc., duties 
on land values. and the iicenaing clauses of 
the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. 

We may say at the outset that we know 
of no other work on the subject which 
presents information covering so wide a field 
in such handy form. Most of the volumes 
dealing with the valuation of real property 
are too legal in character to be of great utility 
to the ordinary student, but the author cf 
the present work has deuit with the legal 
branch of the subject explicitly and in 
popular phraseology. Mr. Webb has through- 
out aimed at giving a large number of 
examples showing the methods followed in 
each particular kind cf valuation. These 
admirable examples have. cn the whole, Leen 
carefully worked out. though it is a pity that 
one or two ‘‘slips’’ have escaped the author's 
notice. 
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The opportunity has been taken in this 
edition to include chapters relating to the 
new land taxes and the increased licence 
duties, and it is in these parts that the errors 
referred to occur. The examples relating to the 
various values under sect. 25 of the Finance 
Act should be of the greatest possible assist- 
ance to every reader concerned with the pay- 
ment of increment value duty. Mr. Webb 
has apparently overlooked the fact that on 
any occasion of transfer or sale the amount on 
which increment value duty may be remitted 
must not exceed 10 per cent. of the assessable 
&ite value on the last previous occasion on 
which the owner was liable for the payment 
of the duty. 

In the example showing how the annual 
licence value of licensed premises under 
sect. 44 of the Act,is arrived at the case 
of the Crown ” public-house—one of two 
properties dealt with in the Kennedy judg- 
ment—has been taken, but the basis of 
“ 14s. 6d. per barrel has not been adhered to, 
though this was the fipue fixed by Mr. 
Justice Kennedy. On the issue of another 
edition, which we hope the publishers will 
have the pleasure of prcducing, these slips 
wil, no doubt, be corrected. The vast 
amount of useful material contained in the 
other chapters of the book must have 
necessitated the expenditure of a very con- 
gie amount of pains. 

e chapter on “compulsory purchase 
valuations is particularly good, S abd the 
arrangement of the numerous examples is 
excellent, and that relating to valuations for 
mortgages, though necessarily somewhat legal 
in character, is laid before the reader in a 
concise and simple manner. 

Another carefully compiled chapter, and one 
which should be of great practical assistance 


to the valuer, is that on timber measuring 


and valuing. Here the  dietinguishing 
features of a large number of trees have been 
clearly set out, and a useful table showing 
the contents (in cubic feet and twelfths) cf 
treés corresponding to a particular quarter 
girth and length. 

We can confidently recommend the volume 
to the careful study of the student, as well as 
to the Library of assessment authorities, to 
valuera and to surveyors. 


The Modern Manufacture of Portland 
Cement. By Percy C. H. WEsr, F. C. S., 
F. C. I. Vol. 1.: "Machinery and Kilns.” 
150 Illustrations and numerous Tables. 
Pp. 262. (128. 6d. net.) 

THE architect or builder who wishes to know 

exactly how Portland cement is produced in 


, the present gs or do better than study 


this treatise. k I. contains five chapters 
describing in full detail the Wet Process of 
manufacture and the machinery employed, 
Book II., with twelve chapters, dealing 
similarly with the Dry Process. Those who 
desire information as to the relative merits 
of the two processes will find an excellent 
résumé of the subject in Chapter V., Book I. 


. Briefly stated, the position is that, while each 


system is quite satisfactory as regards the 
quality of the product, the systems are not 
equally suited to the treatment of raw 
materials from the standpoint of economy in 
working costs. In the United Kingdom, 
where raw materials are usually soft, the wet 
rocess is favoured, and in America, where 
ard materials are generally employed, the 
an Da is preferred. 
aving disposed of methods adopted in 
preparing materials for calcination, the author 
passes on in Book III. to the description of 
stationary and rotary kilns, after which 
Book IV. deals fully with the storage and 
grinding of clinker, the storage and packing 
of finished cement, and descriptions of some 
modern cement plants where the wet and dry 
processes are in operation. 

The volume now issued forms an appro- 
priate introduction to a second volume in 
preparation, which will be devoted to the 
scientific aspects of cement manufacture and 
testing. 


Practical Mathematics and Geometry. By 
Epwarp L. Bates and FREDERICK CHARLES- 
WORTH, Wh.Ex. 267 Illustrations. Pp. 
446. (London: B. T. Batsford. 1910. 
Js. net.) 

SEEING how great is the number of books on 

mathematics, one is naturally tempted to ask 

why vet another should be pdded. The 


2] 


answer, however, is plain and satisfying. 
This text-book has been specially compiled to 
meet the revised syllabus of the Board of 
Education. The authors have had consider. 
&ble experience in teaching students in 
technical and trade schools, and the arrange- 
ment of the book is tbe outcome of the insight 
so gained into the special needs of those 
intending to pass the examinations of the 
Board of Education. An important provision 
of the revised syllabus is to the effect that 
the course of practical mathematica and 
geometry shall comprise a limited number of 
lessons of two hours each. "Therefore, if the 
student has to use two separate text-books, 
he will scarcely be able to cover the course in 
the allotted time, and will probably fail to 
grasp the connexion between calculation and 
drawing. As the only combination treatise 
covering the syllabus completely in the 
manner required by the Board, this book 
appears to fill an evident gap, and, as far as 
we have examined the contents, it does this 
in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 


Proceedings of the American Society of Civil 
Engtneers. Part 6, Vol. XXXVI. Pp. 271. 
(Published by the Society, New York. 
August, 1910.) 


A WELL-ILLUSTRATED paper in this part by Mr. 


. W. F. Strouse, M.Am.Soc.C.E., describes 


“The Reconstruction of the Passenger Ter- 
minals at Washington, D.C.” The work in 
question is the outcome of a movement in 
rogress for many years for the abolition of 
evel railway crossings in the District of 
Columbia. Since 1896 various studies have 
been made for railway reconstruction and the 
removal of railway lines from parks and other 
open spaces. The scheme recently executed 
was the work of a Commission including such 
eminent architects as Mr. D. H. Burnham, 
Mr. F. L. Olmsted, Mr. C. F. McKim, and 
Mr. A. St. Gaudens. The new union railway- 
station, forming a central feature of the 
project, is a structure whose architectural 
motive recalls the triumphal arches of Rome, 
and whose practical design provides for all 
the conveniences demanded by modern ideas 
of comfort, as well as for the efficient conduct 
of modern traffic. 

The same issue contains three exhaustive 
papers on * The New York Tunnel Extension 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad," Mr. George C. 
Clarke dealing with “The Long Island 
Approaches to the East River Tunnels,” Mr. 
Louis H. Barker with “The Sunnyside 
Yard," and Mr. F. M. Green with “The 
Lining of the Four Permanent Shafts of the 
East River Division." 


Butterworths — Workmen's Compensation 
Cases. Vol. III. Quarterly Advance 
Sheets, Part II., 1910. Edited by Dovcras 
Knocker, Barrister-at-Law. (London: 
Butterworth & Co. 1910.) 

THE cases reported in Part II. of these 
uarterly advance sheets are those heard by 

House of Lords and the Court of Appeal 

in Hilary Term. These advance sheets con- 
tain all the cases entered during the term 
which in any way have come before the 
Courts. and are not confined, like the Law 
Reports, to cases in which some point of law 
has been decided. To those who have closely 
to follow this branch of the law they should 
prove extremely useful, accompanied as they 
are by a digest of cases and an index. The 
nearer to the conclusion of each legal term 
such a volume can make ite appearance the 
greater will be its value. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. By 
ALBERT Parsons, Barrister-at-Law, and 
RAYMUND ALLEN, M.A. (Cantab.), Barrister- 


at-Law. Fourth Edition of Parsons and 
Bertram. (London: Butterworth & Co. 
1910. Pp. 471. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ir the interpretation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts has pora a task of excep- 
tional difficulty, as has admittedly been the 
case, the text-book writers have certainly done 
their best to supply the public with efficient 
clues to lead them through the legal labyrinth. 
The last edition of the work under considera- 
tion appeared in June, 1907, about a month 
before the Act of 1906 first came into force, 
and when lawyers. in the absence of express 
decisions, could only indicate an opinion as 
to the interpretation to be placed upon the 
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List of Competitions, Contracts. etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (&) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. xii. ; Public Appointments, xxiiib.; Auction Sales, xxxvi. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


January 14.— Enightsbridge. — Complete par- 
ticulurs of a competition for remodelung part of 
the Trevor Estate, Knightsbridge, will be tound on 
page xvi. of our issue of October 165. 

JANUARY 15, — Berlin. — Ihe laying out of 

Rudesheim Square. Particulars gratis from the 
Direktion der Geseilschalt, Charlottenstrasse 60. 
dee “Competition News" im our issue of 
Nuvember 26. 
X* JANUARY 18.—London, B.E.—CENTRAL Linrary.— 
The Deptford B.C. invite designs for Central 
Library, Deptford. Three premiums are offered. 
Sce advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
January 21. — Taunton. — DrsiGN FOR a New 
ELEMENTARY School. — Open to architects practising 
in the Borough of Taunton. Particulars from Mr. 
George H. Kite, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, 
Taunton, 
X January 30.—Bristol.—Cortaces AND GARDENS.— 
Competition open to architects, builders, and others 
at the Housing and Cottage Exhibition, Bristol. 
Gas I.: Group not exceeding six cottages at 2001. 
each; prize 50l. Class II.: Group not exceeding 
six cottages at 275l.; prize 50l. Class Ill.: Group 
not exceeding six cottages at 400l; prize 50l. 
Class IV.: Best laid out garden; prize 10. 
Class V. (builders only): Best workmanship and 
materias in Classes l., II., and III. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

January 31, — Glasgow. — BRANcu Lisnany.—The 
Corporation invite competitive plins of a Branch 
Library proposed to be erected at Possilnark. 
Premiums of 50l., 30/., and 25l. respectively will be 
awarded. A plan of the site, along with a copy of 
the terms and conditions of the competition, may 
be obtained on application to the Subscriber, with 
whom designs, marked outside '' Possilpark Library 
Competition," must be lodged. Mr. A. W. Myles, 
Town Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

Fepruary 1.—Hull.—The Guardians invite com- 
petitive designs for a surte of offices proposed to be 
erected on land in Maryeret-street, Huli. Sums of 
101, 10s., 6l. 6&5., and 4l. 4s. will be awarded for the 
designs respectively adjudged to be first, second, 
and third in order of merit. Particulars as to the 
accommodation required will be furnished on appli- 
cation to Mr. J. H. Wild. Solicitor, Clerk to the 
Guardians, 12. Harley-street, Hull. 

Fenruary 28.—Corbridge.—SEwERAGE AND SEWAGB 
Disposat.—The Hexham R. D.C. invite duly qualified 
civil engineers to submit schemes for thé sewerage 
and sewage disposal of the Village of Corbridge, 
and offer premiums of 15. and 10l. respectively for 
the best and second best schemes. Information as 
to the existing sewers, etc., can be obtained from 
the Sanitary Inspector (Mr. M. Waugh, The Mount 


Haydon Bridge), or from the Clerk to the Parochial: 


Committee (Mr. E. Pearson, Corbridge). 

Marcu 15. — San Salvador. — SCHEME FOR a City 

TukaTre, — First premium, 8,000 francs; second, 
4,000 francs. Particulars from Mr. M. J. Kelly, 8, 
Idol-lane, E.C. 
* Marcu 31. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND ART 
Gattery.—The Manchester Corporation invite designs 
for Library end Art Gallery upon the Piccadilly 
XA Neo advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

Marcu 31.—Romford.—The Town Planning and 
Moder House and Cottage Exhibition invito 
desisng for the general plan of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further particulars 
see advertisement in our issue of September 17, and 
of October 8. 

Mircu 31, — Trondhjem, Norway. — Prorosrp 
NARROUR AND Rattway Extesxsion.—Competitive de- 
sivns for above ate invited by the Joint Committee 
of the State Railways and the City Harbour Com- 
missioners. See our issue of November 5, page 563, 
and that of October 15, page 444, for further 
information. 

k <APRiL 1.—Coventry.—MuvwiciPAL Ovricrs.—The 
Coventry Corporation inv:te competitive designs 
for erection of Municipal offices and a Town 


Hall, to cost 50,0007. Premiums of 150l. (supple- 
mentary), 175l, and 125l. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
F. R. I. B. A., haa been appointed assessor. See 


article on page 686 and advertisement on page iv. 
in our issue of December 3. Also see advertise- 
ments in issues of November 19 and January 6 for 
further particulz Ts, 

APRIL 15. — Havana. — Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News" in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 3,  Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 


Juve 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland.—The T DC. 


invite engineers to submit plans and estimates 
of a echeme of sewersye and sewace disposal 
for their district. The surveyor will give par- 
ticulars required, and plans and estimates must be 
delivered to Mr. F. Richardson, Clerk to the 
Council, Aspatria, Cumberland, on or before June 10 
next. 


AuGusT 15.—Berne.—Desizns for the erection of 
a monument at Berne to celebrate the foundation 
of the International Telegraph Union. Conditions 
may be seen in the Hbrary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

NOVEMBER 1. — City of Bt. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER I1.—Particulars in our issue 
of August 13, 1910. 

December 29.—Glasgow.—DesiGN FOR 4 BRIDGE.— 

Designs are mvited (Alexander Thomson Travelling 
Studentship) for a bridge. Premiums of 60l. and 
£0l. are olfered. See advertisement in issue of 
December 24 for further particulars. 
* No Date.—Bradford.—INeikMaRY.—The Board 
of Management of the Bradford Royal Infirmary 
invite competitive plans, with estimates, for the 
erection of a new infirmary on a site in Duckworth- 
lane. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No Dark. —Llandrindod Wells.—The U. D.C. in- 
vite designs for a pavilion in the Recreation 
Ground. Part:culars from Mr. D. C. Davies, Clerk 
to the U.D.C., Llandrindod Wells, 

No Dat&.—Rio de Janeiro.—The Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with a clinical hospital, in 
Rio de Janeiro. Conditions may be seen at the 
pna National du Commerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

aris. 

*x No Dwe. — Southampton. —New BurLDiNGsS.— 
The Council of Hartley University College invite 
desizns for proposed new buildings. See advertise- 
ment in thìs issue for further particulars. 

No Date. — Southport. — Desicn ror a New 
Puse ELEMENTARY ScHOOL.—Open to architects prac- 
tising in the Borough and in Birkdale. Particulars 
from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 


Southport. 
Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent in. 

JANUARY 11. — Bast Ogwell, near Newton 
Abbot. — Farm Resipenck. — For the erection of a 
farm residence, for Mr, John Rowell, of Kingskers- 
well. Drawings, etc., may be seen, and all par- 
ticulars obtained, at the offices of Mesers. Fred. Win. 
Vanstone & Sons, architects, surveyors, aud civil 
engineers, Palace-chambers, Paignton. 

January 11. — Glamorgan. — New Schools. ETC.— 
The C.C. invite tenders for :—(1) Girle’ intermediate 
school at Treforest; (2) mixed department of the 
Council school, Crynant; (3) boys’ school, Gorseinon; 
(4) new infants’ school, Nanthir; (5) new offices at 
Bridgend Girls’ Council school. The plans, specifi- 
cations, etc., of zl the works may be seen, or ob- 
tained, at the offices of Mr. T. Mausel Franklen, 
Clerk of the County Council, Glamorgan C.C. 
Offices, Westzate-street, Cardiff. 

JANUARY 11. — Hull. — Bowi-uovsg, Erc.—The Cor- 

ation invite tenders for the erection of a bowl- 
louse, conveniences, etc., at the Pickering Park, 
and convenience at the Pearson Park. Forms of 
tender and other particulars may be obtained at the 
office of Mr. A. E. White, M. Inst. C. E., City 
Enzineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

JANUARY 1l. — BRathdown.—Cotricrs.—The Rath- 
down No. 2 R. D.C. invite tenders for building 
thirteen labourers’ cottages. Plans, etc., ein be 
obtained, on payment of 5s., from Mr. Patrick Cun- 
niam, Clerk of Council. Loughlinstown. 

Jaxcary 13. — Southampton. — ALTERATIONS TO 
Warenouse.—The Harbour Board invite tenders for 
alterations to “F” Warehouse, Town Quay (a 
small general building job). Drawings, etc., may 
be seen on application to Mr. E. Cooper Poole, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Board, and quanti- 
ties, elc., may be obtained upon deposit of 1l. 

JANUARY 14.—Cardiff.—LavarORY ACCOMMODATION,— 
The Guardians invite tenders for provison of 
lavatory accommodation for male guardians at 
Cardiff Workhouse, according to plans, etc., pre- 
pared by their architect, Mr. Edwin Seward, 
F. R. I. B. A., Queen's-chambers, Cardiff, from whom 
forms of tender may be obtained, 

January 14.—Stibbard.—Cnuvren —For the erec- 
tion of the proposed Wesleyan Church. Plans, etc., 
can seen. and quantities obtained, at the office 
of the architects. Messrs. A. F. Scott & Son, 24, 
Cretle-meadow, Norwich. 

Jaxcarny 16. — Eastbourne. — ExTENsION TO Ain. 
compressing Stratios.—The Highways and Drainage 
Committee invite tenders for the erection of 
additional buildings to the air-compressing station 
tt Roselands. Plans. etc., may he seen, and spee fi- 
cation and form ebtained, at. the office of Mr. A. 
Ernest Prescott, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Fasthourne. 

Jaxrary 16. — Postbridge. — Rrvcarow —For the 
erection of a bungalow at Postbridge, for Mr. H. J. 
Roberts, Belliver, Torquay. Plans, etc., can be 


inspected at the office of Mr. Josias C. Beare, 
A. R. I. B. A., architect, 42, Devon-square, Newton 
Abbot, where quantities and forms may be obtained 
on payment of 1l. 1s. 

January 17.—Hennock.—Cottaces.—For the erec- 
tion of sixty cottages for the Teign Valley Granite 
Company, Ltd. Drawings, etc., may be seen, and 
quantities, etc., obtained from Messrs. 8. , 
Haughton & son, surveyors, 22, Courtenay street, 
Plymouth, on payment of 3l. 3e. A copy of the 
drawings and specificat;on may also be scen at the 
company's offices, near Trusham Station. 

Jasvany 17.— Wingate and Chester Moor. — 
ScuooL ALTERATIONS.— Durham C.C. invite tenders for 
¿iterations and improvements at Wingate anda 
Chester Moor Council schools. Plans, etc., may be 
seen at the office of Mr. N. Richiey, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

* JaNuaRY 18.—Carshalton (Surrey). — GREEN- 
HOUSES, EIC.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board in- 
vite tenders for erection of greenhouses «nd potting- 
shed at Children’s Infirmary. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. . 

* Jaxuiy 18. — Carshalton (Surrey). — VERAN- 
pius.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite ten- 
ders for erection of verandahs at Children's 
Infirmary. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* JANUARY 18.—Hampstead, N.W.—Mrss Roos. 
—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders 
for mess room for charge nurses at North-Western 
Fever Hospital, Hampstead, N.W. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

January 18. — Moulsford. — Cortces.—The Com- 
mittee of Visitors of the Berkshire Lunatic Asylum 
invite tenders for the 1 2 a peus of E 
cottages. Application to be made in writing woti 
deposit of II., to the Committee's Architect, Mr. W. 
Roland Howell, F. R. I. B. A., 17. Blagráve-street, 
Rezding, who will supply quantities and other 
information. Plans, etc., may be seen between 
10 a.m. and 5 p.m. on applying to the architect. 

JANUARY 18.—'"Tarvin.—PoticE-STATION ALTERATIONS 
AND Abbrrioxs.— For alterations and additions to the 
County Policestation. Plans, etc., can be seen at 
the office of Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., County 
Architect, Newgate-strect, Chester, and quantities 
obtained on deposit of 11. 

January 19—Derby.—AppitionaL, County Orricrs. 

—The Standing Joint Committee for Derbyshire in- 
vite tenders for the erection of additional County 
offices, in St. Mary's-cate. Drawings, etc., may 
seen at the office of the Surveyor to the Committee, 
Mr. Geo. C. Copestick, Lic. R. I. B. A., County Offices, 
St. Mary &zate, Derby. Applications for quantites 
must be accompanied by a deposit of 3l. 3e. 
x JANUARY 20.— Devonport. — Post-orrice EXTEN- 
sion. — The Commissioners of H.M. Works ant 
Püblic Buildings invite tenders for extension of 
ost-office. Sce advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

January 21. — Wigan. — FIRMENTARY Scnoor. — 

Builders carrying on business in the County 
Borouzh are invited to tender for the erection of a 
new Council elementary school, Beech Hill. Draw- 
inva may be seen at the office of the architects, 
Messrs. J. B. & W. Thoruley, College-chambers, 
Library-street, Wigan, and quantities obtained 
there on deposit of 1l. 
* axuant 25. — Caterham Valley. — CouwciL 
Ovrices AND Hatr.—The Caterham IU. D. C. invite ten- 
ders for Council Offices and Hall. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Jaxcary 23. — Tylorstown.—RrsipENsce.—For the 

erection of a residence at Tylorstown for Mr. David 
Smith. Plans, etc., can be seen, and quantities 
obtained, on deposit of II. 1s.. at the office of 
Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams, & Evans, architects, 
Pontypridd. 
x Jaxvarny 24. — London, E. — Savitarny Con- 
VENIENCES.—The West Ham Council invite tenders 
for sanitary conveniences, Victoria Dock-road. See 
advertisement in this issue for further partseulars. 

JANUARY 28.—Leydbrook.—ALTERATIONS, ff., TO 
Cor xen. Scuoo..—The Gloneestershire Education 
Committee invite tenders for carrying out altera- 
tions and additions to Joys Green Council school, 
near Lydbrook. Particulars of the work may be 
obtained from Mr. R. S. Phillips, architect, Mid- 
land Bank-chambers, Gloucester, upon depositing 
l. 28. 

* JixvanY 30. — Margate. — Concert Hats, ETC.— 
The Margate Corporation invite tenders for general 
builders’ work in erection of large concert hall, with 
rena and colonnade, at the Fort, Margate. ` 
advertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Ferruarny l. — Beaumaris, Anglesey.—l.irrnosT 
Horse, krc.—The Committee of Management of the 
Royal National J. feboat Institut ian invite tenders 
for the construction of a corrugated steel and 
timber lifeboat house, reinforced concrete (Henne- 
hique system). s'ipway, and reinforced concrete and 
steel approach gangway at Fryar's Weir, near Beau- 
maris. Plans, ete., may be inspected on application 
to the Local Hong Secretary, Mr. James Hartley 
Borten, Frxars, Reaumaris, or at the oſſice of the 
engineer ‘end architect, Mr. W. T. Douglass, 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date yicen at the commencement of euch 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent ti. 


XI. Inst. C. E., 15. Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., 
ou or after the 11th inst. Quantities, etc., may be 
«obtained on and after the sume date on application 
io the engineer and architect, accompanied by & 
«eposit of ll. 

Feukuaky 1. — Peterhead, Aberdeenshire.— 
Litenoar Horse AND Stieway. — The Committee of 
Management of the Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
ion invite tenders for the construction of a cor- 
rug. ite Steel and timber lifebuat house and solid 
concrete cad reinforced concrete (Considére system) 
Siipway on a site adjoining Lodve-waik. Plans, 
ete., may be inspected on upplicat.on to the Local 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Robert Gray, Peterhead, Aber- 
deenshire, or at the office of the engineer and archi- 
tect, Mr. W. T. Douglass, M. Inst. C. E., 15, Victoria- 
Street, Westminster, S.W., on or after the llth inst. 
Quautities, etc., may be obtained on and after the 
«ame date on application to the engineer and archi- 
lect, accompanied by a deposit of 1l. 

No Diurr.—Cardiff.—Busiskss Premises.—For the 
erection of a block of office buildings in James- 
street, Bute Docks. Names, together with deposit 
cheque of 21. 28., to Mr. Henry Budgen, F. R. I. B. A., 
75, St. Mary street, Cardiff. 

No Date.—Hoole.—NeEw AISLE AND VgsTRiEs.—For 
the buiking of a new south zisle and vestries to 
the Church of All Saints’. Quantities may be had 
<n deposit of ll. IS., and the plans seen at the 
«fice of the architects, Mr. John Douglas and Mr. 
Frank Walley, 6, Abbey-square, Chester. 

No Date. — Howden. — ALTERATIONS TO ScnooL.— 
For zlterations, etc., to the Howden C.E. Infant 
School. Particulars on application to Mr. W. II. 
Blackburn, architect, Howden. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Jantary 11.—Phibsborough.—Evectric Licutina. 
—For the electric lighting of St. Peter's Church, 
according to the plans and specitication, which can 
be seen at the offices of Messrs. Ashlin & Coleman, 
architects, 7, Dawson-street, Dubl n. 

Jaxctary 12. — Gilfach Goch, Glamorgan. — 
Bripce.—Ogmore and Gzrw II. D. C. invite tenders 
fur the construction of a bridge over the River 
Ozwy Fach, at the north end of Gilfach Goch :— 
(a) The erection of masonry abutments and wing 
walls; (b) the provision and the erection of the 
nA TY Steelwork, etc. Plans, etc., may be seen 
£t the Council Offices, Brynmenyn, Glam. Mr. 
W. T. Ollivant Jones, Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council 

JasvaRY 13. — Burma.—Brivcework.—The Board 
of Directors of the Burma Railways Company, Ltd., 
invite tenders for the supply of bridgework (spans 
of 20 ft.. 40 ft., and 60 ft.). For each copy of the 
specification a fee of Il. wili be charged, which will 
not be returned. Mr. i. Home, Managing 
Precis, 199, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, 

E 


JANUARY 18.—Dublin.—ELectric LiGnT INSTALLA- 
TioN.—The Joint Committee of the Richmond Dis- 
trict Asylum invite tenders for equipping the Rich- 
mond Asylum buildings for electric light from the 
Corporation supply, in accordance with plans, etc., 
prepared by their Engineer, Mr. T. Tomlinson, 
B. A. I., M. I. E. E., MInst.C.E.I.. which may be seen 
at is office, Northumberland House, resford- 
place, Dublin, when a copy of the plans, etc., can 
be obtained on payment of 1l. 1s. 

Jantary 18&—Ventnor.—HIGH-LEVEL LANDING 
Stace.—The Ventnor U. D.C. invite tenders for the 
construction of a new high-level landing stage to 
the Royal Victoria Pier. Plans, etc., may be seen, 
ard specifications, etc., may be obtained, at the 
office of Mr. H. Hughes Oakes, the Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ventnor, I.W., 
upon payment of 21. 2s. 

JANUARY 24.—Dundee.—FERRO-CONCRETB. WHARF.— 
The Harbour Trustees invite tenders for the con- 
&'ruction in ferro-concrete of the Roundhead of 
West Camperdown Wharf, with timber buffer. 
General plans, etc., may be seen or obtained, on 
deposi, of a fee of 5l. 5s., at the office of Mr. 
J Hannay Thompson, M. Inst. C. E., General 
Manager and Engineer, General Manager and 
Engineer's Office, Dundee. 

January 24.—Horsham.—E Lectric Licnting.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
crection of a corrugated tubular evaporative con- 
ning plant. with pumps, supports, pipe con- 
nexiens, valves, etc. Specification, etc., may be 
ohtained at the office of Mr. S. Mitchell, Clerk to 
the Council, Horsham, on depositing a cheque for 
li le 

January 24. — London. — WoonwonxiNG 
MacuivERy.—The. Secretary of State for India in 
Council invites tenders to supply wood working 
machinery. Conditions may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Director-General of Stores, India Office, 
Whitehall, S. W. 

JaNtanY 24.—Upper Norwood, S.E.—FinRE-FscAPE 
STaiRCasps, ETC—The Lambeth Board of Guardians 
invite tenders for the supply and erection of two 
external iron fire-escape staircases and the forma- 
tion of new exit doors at their Chiklren's Infirmary, 
f'rewn-hill. Form. ete., may be obtained at office 
o Mr. James L. Goldspink, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Guantians’ Poard-room and Offices; Brook-street, 
Kennington-road, S.E., upon payment of 22. 
Copies of the drawing may also be obtained upon 
payment of the sum of 2s. 

JANUARY 30 —Padstow, North Cornwall.—Jrrrv 
AND Soui Prerk.—The Commissioners of Padstow 
Harbour invite tenders for the construction of a 
new aolid pier or jetty in concrete and masonry, 
and for other works jn connexion therewith. Con- 
ditions, etc., may be obtained, and drawings in- 
spected. at the Harbour Office, Pads‘ow, or on 
arpleation to Messrs. G. Croydon. Marks and 
Edward C. R. Marks, consulting engineers. 57 and 
58. Lincoln's Tnn-fields, London on deposit of 2l. 

No Date —Crewe.—Hritine, Tiantixa, DECORAT- 
ING, rc. For heating, electric lighting, decorating 
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and furnishing, etc., the Lyceum Theatre. Names 
to Mr. Albert Winstanley, architect, 49, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JANUARY 10.—Dorchester.—Pic PENS—The Cor- 
poration invite lenders for the construction of 
lorty pig pens and incidental works at the Cattle 


Market. Plans, ete., may be seen at the office 
of Mr. Percival T. Harrison, A. M. Inst. C. E., 


Borough Engineer, during office hours. 

JANUARY 11. — Phibsborough. — Ecectaic Licut 
Fittixcs.—For e'ectric light fittings to St. Peter's 
Church, according to the designs, which can be 
seen at the offices of Messrs. Ashlin & Coleman, 
architects, 7, Dau son- street. Dublin. 

X JANUARY 1l.—Shoreditch.—FrNciNG, GATES, ETC. 
—The shoreditch B.C. invite tenders for supply of 
¿bout 850 yds. of uncl.mbabe fencing and four 
pairs of wrought-iron gates, with all fittings com- 
plete. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particnlars. 

X JANUARY 16.—Coventry.—Joiskns' WorK.—The 
Gas Committee of Coventry Corporation invite ten- 
ders for joiners' work in chamber, towers, etc., for 
extension of acid works at their Foleshill Works. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

JANUARY 17.—Clutton.—Stram Rol. LI xd, xTC.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for steam rolling and for 
scarifying. Forms may be obtained from Mr. 
J. Sumner Dury, Clerk to the Council, Temple 
Cloud, near Bristol. 


PAINTING, etc. 


JANUARY 11.—Cardiff.—PaiNTiNG AND RENOVATING. 
—The Corporation invite tenders for painting and 
renovating the Cathays Police-station. Specifica- 
tion and further particulars may be. obtained at the 
City Engineer's Office. 

January 13. — Brighton. — PAIxTIxo, xrc.— The 
Corporation invite tenders for (a) the repair, pzint- 
ing, etc., of the external portions of the arches on 
the King’s-road, Grand Junction- road. etc.: (b) 
painting the yas, electric licht, and water pillars, 
and Sets, etc., in No. 3 Distr-ct. | Specifications, 
etc., may be obtained on application at the office 
of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

JANUARY 13. — Clacton-on-Sea.— Paintixc.— The 
Standing Joint Committee of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions and C.C. invite tenders for internal paint- 
ing and other work at the Clacton-on-Sea Police 
Station. Specification can be scen at the Police 
Station, Clacton-on-Sea. 

JANUARY 13.—Preston.—PaistTinG, Erc.— The Cor- 

poration invite tenders for the painting, etc., re- 
quired to be done to properties under the control of 
the Estates, Streets and Buildings, Health, Scaveng- 
ing, and Water Committees. — Specification, form, 
and all other information may be obtained at the 
office of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
X JANUARY 15. — Poplar, E.—Paixtixa, ETC.— The 
Poplar Board of Guardians invite tenders for paint- 
ing and decorzting interior of offices, 45, Upper 
North-street, Poplar. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
* JaNuany 25.—Chelseg.—PatNTixG, CLEANING, FTC. 
—The Chelsea B.C. invite tenders for cleaning, 
painting, repairs, etc., at the Pul4ic Bath, Manor- 
Street. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulzms. 

FEBRUARY 1. — Manchester. — DPaiNTING. — The 
Directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
invite tenders for painting. Specifications and 
forms of tender may be obtz ined on personal appk- 
cation at the Engineer's Office, Hunts Bank, Man- 
chester. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


January 9.—Bouth Eillingholme.—Srwrr.—The 
Parochizl Committee invite tenders for laying a 
sewer in Baptist Ohapel-lane and Village- street. 
Plans, etc., may be seen at the resivence of Mr. A. 
Walker. 

January 9. — South Moor. — Srizer Wonzs asp 
SEWeRAGE.—The Stanley U. b. C. invite tenders Iv 
schedule of priere ar orming and completing n.ne 
private streets, also for laying glazed fireclay pipe 
sewer, with manholes, etc. Plans, etc., may le 
seen, and quantities and forms obtained, from Mr. 
Joseph Routledge, Surveyor to the Council, Stanley, 
S.O., Co. Durham. 

January 9.—Willington.—PnivaTrE Street Works. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for kerbing and paving 
footpath in Cumberland-terrice. Plans can be seen, 
and specification, etc., obtained, on application to 
Mr. J. H. Gardner, Surveyor to the Willington 
U. D. C., Oxford House, Willington. 

JANUARY 10—Chopwell and Winlaton.—The 
U.D.C. of Blaydon invite tenders for levelling, pav- 
ing, metalling, etc., a street at Blackhall Mill; also 
similar work at eleven streets at Winlaton. Plans, 
ete., may be seen, and forms. showing quantities, 
obtained, on application to the Surveyor, Mr. George 
Symon (who will attend at the Council Offices, 
Rlaydon-on-Tyne, by appointment to supply all 
particulars), upon payment of 11. 1s. 

JANUARY 10.—Southall.—Private Street IMPROVE- 
MENTS.—Southall-Norwood U.D.C. invite tenderg for 
the mekiny-up of George-sitect. Plans, etc., may 
be seen, and quantities, ete., obtained, at the office 
of Mr. Reginald Brown, A. M. Inst. C. E.. F. S. I.. etc., 
. and Surveyor to the Council, Public Offices, 
Southall. : 

Janury 11.—Morley.—Rr-sewrertne.—The High- 
ways Commitee invite tenders for the resewering 
of Fountzin-street. Plans, etc., may be inspected, 
and quantities and form obtained, on application at 
the office of Mr. W. E. Putman, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Toren Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Morley. 

Waxvary 11. — Mornington and Knockbody.— 
DR N AGF.— The Westmeath C.C. invite tenders for 
the laying of about 550 vds, of earthenw: re pipes 
and clearing up about half a mile of old drain. 
Plans, ete.. may be seen at the office of Mr. John T. 
Noche, Secretary, County Council, Council Chamber, 
Mullingar. 
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Jantary 12.—Edinburgh.—Cirriaceway WORKs.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for works on the 
carriageways of (1) Portobello-roud; (2) Leith-walk. 
Schedules, etc., may be obtained on application to 
the City Road Surveyor, City Chambers. 

JANUARY 12.—Ferryhill Village and Newton 
Cap Bridge.—Wiprxina APPROACH, ETc.—Sole leu. 
ders are «nvited for (1) laying concrete kerb and 
flage at Ferryhil Village; and (2) widening 
approach, Newton Cap Bridge. Plans can be seon, 
and quantities obtained, on personal application at 
tho County Engineer's Óffice, Shire Hall, Durham. 

JANUARY 1 Tonyrefail.—Pirx Sewer. 
—Llantrisant and Llantwit Fardre R. D.C. in vita ten- 
ders ſor laying stoneware pipe sewer, together witli 
manholes, etc. Plans, etc., may be seen, and 
quantities obtained, at the office of Mr. Thomas 
Saunders, Surveyor, School-street, Pontyclun, on de- 
posit of ll. 

JANUARY 13.—Dunleary, Co. Dublin.—Szwkn.— 
The Blackrock and Kingstown Drainage Board iu- 
vite tenders for the construction of a sewer from 
Salthill Railway Station to the tank at Dunleary. 
Plan, etc., can be seen at the offices of the con- 
sulting engineers, Messrs. Kaye, Parry, & Ross, 
48, Kildure-street, Dublin, or at the office of the 
Drainage Board, Town Hall, Blackrock, from 
12 o'clock to 3 o'clock p.m. on office days. 

JANUARY 13.—Preston.— LEVELLING, Pavina, Erc.— 


The Corporation invite tenders for levelling, ving, 
flagging, etc., and making good part of Calverley. 


street. Specifications, form, and ell other informa- 
ton may be obtained at the office of the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

JasvARY 14. — Flixton. — EXTENSION op SEWERAGE 
System.— Urmston and Flixton Drainage Joint Com. 
mittee invite tenders for carrying out. contract No. 2 
=pipe sewers, with manholes, ete., and erection of 
air-compressing station; contract No. 3—provision and 
equipment complete of pneumatic ejectors in dupi- 
cate at two stat.ons, Plans, etc., may be inspected, 
and conditions, etc., obtained, upon application to the 
Engineer, Mr. J. P. Wilkinson, M. Inst. C. E., at his 
Offices, 301 to 304, Cathedral-street, Manchester, 
éccompamed by a deposit cheque for 2l. 2s. for 
either contract. 

JANUARY 14.—Halifax.—Private STREET Improve. 
MENTS. — Tho Highways Committee invite tenders 
for the execution of private improvement works in 
the following streets :—Oxford-terrace, Lorne-street, 
etc. Plans, etc., may be scen, and forms obtained, 
on Application to Mr. James Lord, M. Inst. C. ., 
Boroush Engineer, Town Hall. Hakfax, upon piy- 
ment of the sum of ll. for each set of quantities. 

JANUARY 16.—Church.—Sewerina, PAVING, Etc.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for sewering and aving 
of Steiner-lane, back Jarnes-street, and back enry- 
étrevt. Plans, etc., may be seen, and forma, etc., 
obtained, on application to Mr. W. E. Wood, Sur- 
veyor, District Council Offices, Church. 

JANUARY 16. — Washington and Harraton.— 
MaKixNo-UP. Private Starets.—Chester-le-Street R.D.C. 
Highways Committee invite tenders for making - up 
thirty-seven private streets in the Parish of 
Washington and the parish of Harraton. Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and uaitities, etc., obtained, from 
Mr. Geo. W. Ayton, ighway Surveyor, Chester-le- 
Street, between 9 and: 11 a.m., except January 9, 
when the Surveyor will meet intending contractors 
10 go over the streets at 11 a.m. 

JANUARY 17.—Abbots Langley.—Private STREET 
Wonks.—The Watford R.D.C, invite tenders for the 
meta ling, surface-water draining, and other works 
jin connexion with the making-up of Abbots-road. 
Plans, etc., can be seen, and quantities, etc., ob- 
tained, at the offices of the Surveyor, Mr. Ernest 
Un 9, Market.street, Watford, upon payment of 
JANUARY 18.—Bournbrook.—Roap Wonks.—King's 
Norton and Northfield U.D.C. invite tenders for 
the making good of George-road. Quantities, etec., 
may be obtained, and plans, etc., seen, at the office 
of the Engineer end Surveyor to the Council, Mr. 
Ambrose W. Cross, A.M.Inst.C.E., No. 23, Valentine- 
road, King's Heath, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

JANUARY 19.—Croydon.—PrivaTe STREET Wonks.— 
The R.D.C. Inv'te tenders for the making-up of 
rivate streets in the parishes of Beddington, 
litcham, and Sanderstead. Plans, ete., prepared by 
the Council's Surveyor, Mr. R. M. Chart, Fas.I., can 
be inspected, and forms obtained. at his office, 
Katharine-strect, Croydon, on payment of 21. 

. JANUARY 19. — Poole.—Roap Works.—Tenderg are 
invited for reconstructing Poole-road and Ashley- 
road with concrete foundation and wood block 
paving of creasoted deal. Plans, etc., may be seen, 
and schedule, with form, obtained, on deposit of 
poer orders for 27. 2s., at the office of Mr. Samuel J. 
Newman. F. R. I. B.A., Borough Surveyor, 

Jantary 21. — Hailsham. — RO MATERIALS AND 
Cartace.—The R. D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of rod materials and for cartare of same. Three 
forms have been prepared, as follows :—(a) For the 
supply of materials to be delivered by rail to 
stations; (b) for the supply of materials to be 
de'ivered to the sides of the roads; or (c) for cartage 
of materials from the railway stations to the sides 
of the roads. Form, stating which requ.red, can 
be obtained from Mr. Edmund Catt, Clerk to the 
Council, Clerk's Office, 17, London-road, Hailsham. 


STONES, MATERIAL, AND STORES. 


JANUARY 10. — Meriden. — Stoxe—The R. D.C. in- 
vite tenders for the supply of granite, or other 
similar stone, for use on the highways. Form may 
be obtained at the office of Mr. A. W. Liggins, 
Clerk. 11, Priory-strect, Coventry, 

JANUARY 11.—Lancaster.—MATERIALS.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the supply of road and 
other materials. Forms of tender and further par- 
fieu'ars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
Arthur G. Bradshaw, Borouzh Surveyor, Lancaster. 

January 11. — Manchester. — Paixts. — The 
Cleansing Committee invite tenders for a twelve 
months’ supply of paints. Specifications may he 
obtained from Mr. R. Williamson, Superintendent 
ARA Cleansing Department, Town Hall Man- 
chester. l 
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The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent in. 


JANUARY 12.— Valletta, Malta. — Leap. — The 
Receiver-General and Director of Contracts invite 
sealed tenders for the supply of lead in pigs for 
jointing cast-iron pipes. Particulars, specification, 
etc., may be obtained on application to the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, Whitehall-cardens, London. 

JANUARY 14.—Bexley.—HiIGHWAY MATERIALS, PIPES, 
AND Stores.—The U. D. C. invite tenders for the 
supply and delivery of highway materials, stone- 
Ware pipes, Portlund cement, mankole covers, etc. 
Specifications and forms can be obtained upon 
application to Mr. W. T. Howse, Surveyor to the 
Council, Council Offices, Bexley Heath. 

JANUARY 17-21. — Birmingham. .— Sronrs.— The 
Public Works Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of stores. Sampics and patterns may be 
seen on application to the Storckeeper at the Lamp 
Department,  Pzrk-street, and the Corporation 
Wharf, Sheepcote-street. Forms, ete., may be ob- 
tained at the City Surveyor's Office, Council House, 
Birmingham, on payment of II. for «ach copy. 
Samples must be sent, carriage paid, by January 17, 
to Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, City Engineer «nd Sur- 
vevor. 

JANUARY 18.—Worksop.—GRANITE AND Stac.—The 
E D.C. invite tenders for supply of 500 tons of 
granite, and 2,000 tons of alag. No forms of tender 


are required for the granite, but forms of tender 


for elag may be obtained on sending stamped, 
addressed envelope to Mr. Geo. H. Featherston, 
Clerk of the Council, Town Hall. 
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* JANUARY 19. — West Ham. — WORKS AND 
MATERIALS.—The West Ham B.C. invite tenders for 
execution of works and supply of materials. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

January 20.—London.—CrwENT, §tc.—The Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London invite tenders for 
the suppiy of cement, timber, hardware, glass, etc. 
Forms of tender can be obtained from Mr. Fredk. E. 
Johnson, Clerk to the Central Body, No. 171, Temple- 
chansbers, Temple-avenue, E.C. 

JANUARY 20.—fSpilgby.—GRaANITR AND S1ac.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of broken 
granite, broken slag, and slag chippings. Specifi- 
catione, cte., may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Wm. Cooke Brakenridge, District Surveyor of 
Highways, Spilsby, to whom a small sample box 
of stone must be sent. 

JANUARY 21. — Birmingham.—Pavinc MATERIALS. 
—The Public Works Commitice invite tenders for 
the supply of paving materials, etc. Forms may 
be obtained at the City Surveyor'g Office, Council 
House, Birmingham, on payment of 1l. for each 
copy. 

Jaxuary 21.—Plymouth.—Goops AND MATERIALS.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for tha supply of 
goods and materials for one year. Schedules may 
be obtained on deposit of 1l. in cash for each 
schedule. Mr. James Paton, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 

JANUARY 23.—London.—Stores, etc.—The Cam- 
berwell B.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
stores, materials, etc. Forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to the Borough Engineer's 
Office, Town Hall, Camberwell. S.E., by specifying 
sections desired. 

Jantary 24, — Walton-on-Thames, etc. — Roan 
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MATERIALS AND Hautitxo.—Surrey C.C. invite tenders 
for the supply of granites, basalts, tar macadam, 
flints, and fine gravel; also for hauling. 
Specifications, etc., may be obtained on application 
to Mr. A. Dryland, County Surveyor, County Hall, 
„ 

X* January 25.—Chelsea.— VARIOUS MATERIALS, ETC. 
—The Chelsea B.C. invite tenders for supply and 
execution of various matcrials, stores, and works. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

JANUARY 26.—Zeondon.—MArTeERIALS, CARTAGE, E1C.— 
The Lambeth B.C, invite tenders for the supply 
of materials, cartage, etc. Specifications, etc., may 
be obtained from Mr. Henry Edwards. C.E.. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Brixton-hill, S.W.. 
or will be forwarded upon receipt of a stamped, 
addressed. foolscap envelope. 

JANUARY 28.—Derby.—Hoip Materiat.—The C.C. 

invite tenders for the supply of broken stone 
required for the maintenance of the main roads. 
Forin of tender, ete., may be obtained at the office of 
Mr. J. W. Horton, A.M Inst. C. E., County Surveyor, 
County Offices, St. Mary's Gate, Derby, and will 
be forwarded on receipt of a stamped addressed 
large feolscap envelope. 
X Jaxuany 3.—London.—Won&s AND MATERIALS. — 
The Metropolitan Water Board invite tenders for 
supply of stores snd execution of works for twelve 
months ending March 31, 1912. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 9.— London. — SUPPLIES. — The Ber- 
mondsey Guardians invite tenders for the supply 
of stores. Forms of tenders, etc., may be obtained 
on written application, enclosing stamped full-sized 
envelope to Mr. E, Pitts Fenton, Clerk to the Guar- 
dians, 283, Tooley-street, S.E. 
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*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Etc.—-Great Hall, Winchester House, E. C. Churchill & Sim 
*CEMENT, FENCING WIRE, BARBED WIRE, Etc. -London Coinmercial Sule Rooms 


BOOKS— Continued from page 27. 

provisions of this extremely complicated 
statute. The Act has been the cause of as 
much litigation as ite predecessors, and the 
case law on the subject continues to increase, 
and thus this new edition of a work dealing 
with the statute will be welcomed, as it 
brings the matter up to date and provides 
both the lawyer and the layman with a 
thoroughly useful handbook. The Act 1s 
printed, with the sections in their numerical 
order, in the body of the book, notes con- 
taining the various decisions, with the facts 
upon which they were founded, being ap- 
pended to each section; but in the appendices 
all the statutes relating to workmen's com- 
pensation are also given, which is of con- 
venience to practitioners. The rules, forms, 
and statutes it may be necessary to refer to 
are also contained in the appendices. In the 
introductory portion of the volume there is 
an analytical table purporting to show what 
classes of persons are excluded from the Act, 
examples being given in parallel columns of 
persons included and excluded. This oppen 
to us the least satisfactory portion of the 
work, since some of the examples as given, 
unverified by cases or by references to the 
Act, seem open to question, and may mislead 
those with only a superficial knowledge of the 
subject. The index does not, moreover, 
Sialic any easy reference to the text in con- 
nexion with these examples. We also cannot 
agree with the observations of the authors in 
their preface upon the Anglo-French Conven- 
tion, but the matters we have ventured thus 
to comment upon are not connected with the 
main body of the work, and in no way detract 
from its value, and we can recommend it as a 
valuable addition to the libraries of all who 
are interested in workmen’s compensation. 
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. "Turk CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY AT BETHLE- 

HEM. By W. Harvey, W. R. Lethaby, O. M. 
Dalton, H. A. A. Cruso, A. C. Headlam, and 
illustrated from drawings and photographs 


| 


by W. Harvey and others. Edited by R. 
Weir Schultz. Pp. 76; plates 12. (Pub- 
lished on behalf of the Byzantine Research 
Fund by B. T. Batsford. 30s. net.) 

MODERN Civic ArT. By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. Third Edition. Pp. 381. (G. P. 
Putnam & Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 

MEMORIALS oF OLD LEICESTERSHIRE. Edited 
by Alice Dryden. Pp. 299. (George Allen & 
Sons. 15s. net.) 

MEMORIALS OF OLD LINCOLNSHIRE. Edited 
by E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., M.D. Pp. 348. 
(George Allen & Sons. 15s. net.) 

RAILWAT REBATES FROM PRIVATE SIDINGS 
TRAFFIC. By Harold Osborne. Pp. 32. 
(H. O. & J. Hutchinson. 38. 6d. net.) 


he 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.’ 


28,131 of 1909.—Thomas Watts Coslett: 
Treatment of iran or eteel to prevent the 
oxidation or rusting thereof, 

28,506 of 1909.—Thomas Ashworth Brook: 
Lock, latch, or fastening. 

28,620 of 1909.—Frederick William Tannett- 
Walker: Cranes. 

28,705 of 1909.—William James Dossetter : 
Means for locking nuts or the like. 

28,798 of 1909.— Thomas Breakell: Appa- 
ratus for grinding and pulverising ores, 
cement, phosphates, colours, and chemicals. 

29.062 of 1909.—Harold Tyrrell Grainger: 
Smoke consuming firegrates. 

29.825 of 1909.— William Scott: Manufacture 
of partition blocks for building purposes. 

30.168 of 1909.— Albert Alonzo Pauly: 
Apparatus employed in the manufacture of 
concrete blocks. 

534 of 1910.—Meta! Jointing Company, Ltd.. 
and Thomas Harden: Jointing of lead and 
similar pipes. 

688 of 1910.—Alexander Nicholson: Locking 
of screw-nuts. 

2.963 of 1910.—Nevin Buffington le Ferve: 
Door or like alarms. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 
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5,119 of 1910.—Hans Kühl: Manufacture of 
hydraulic cement or like material. 

3,448 of 1910. — Michael Claude Hart: 
Pneumatic door fastener. 

4,626 of 1910.—Arnold Eng'and: Building 
blocks, and structures made therefrom. 

9,225 of 1910.—Alexander Cathro: Appliance 


for withdrawing stones from traps, or long 
or deep 


Pipes. 

7,946 of 1910.—Robert Jfland: Chimneys. 

9,148 of 1910.—The Oliver Machinery Com- 
pany, Ltd., and William Blackett Haigh: 
Wood-mortising machines. 

9,396 of 1910.—Ernest Heller: Iron framinge 
for use in building walls. 

11,156 of 1910.—Archibald Henry  Mont- 
gomery Ward (Conran): Fastenings, or re- 
tainere for windows, doore, and the like, which 
are operated bv vertical movement. 

12,254 of 1910. — John Weslev 
Wrenches: l 

15.072 of 1910.—Alfred Roger Grossmith: 
Excavating machinery and grabe. 

15,073 of 1910.—Alfred Roger Grossmith: 
Excavating machines, grabs, and cranes. 

15.277 of 1910.—Joanny Lombard : Automatic 
flushing apparatus. 

15,984 of 1910 —Gustav Daebritz: Hardening 
10.430 51 1920 

: o 10.—Frederick Wright. Jose 
Walmsley, and Rebecca Relleau- Means B. 
securing and spacing sleepers in concrete 
floors. 

17,512 of 1910.—John Summers & Son, Ltd.. 
and Henry HaM Summers: Plate-doubling 
machines. 

18.529 of 1910.—Alfred Julius Boult (Weber 
Chimney Company): Apparatus for use in the. 
erection of concrete or like structures. 

23.726 of 1910.—Hilarins Knobel: Means 
for glazing roofs and the like without putty. 
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R.A. Schools: Prize Design, " The Entombment.” 


By Mr. P. Bryant Baker. (See “Note” on page 25.) 


COMPETITION METHODS. 


ERE it not for the fact that the 
preparation of an architectural 

i design is in itself a most 
fascinating and exciting pursuit we should 
see a very different response to those 
who set these problems to members of 
the architectural profession. No one 
can for a moment imagine that the 
expectation of an adequate pecuniary 
reward is the main inducement when 
it has again and again been so clearly 
shown that this reward is in any case 
but little more than the competitors 
collectively have expended on the pre- 
paration of their designs. It may be 


Suggested that the innate vanity of the 
artist buoys up each competitor with the 
belief that his chance of success is a good 
one, but after a few experiences we may 
be fairly certain that he will recognise that 
there are many circumstances tending to 
bring about a distribution of fortune's 
favours over a much wider area than he 
at first thought possible. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
Every architectural problem has a number 
of solutions, involving an almost infinite 
variety of considerations, some economic, 
some æsthetic, and some composite; 
and no two men will attach the same 


relative value to these. TO give a few 
examples of what we mean. One archi- 
tect in his design will consider it of the 
first importance that the treatment should 
be that best expressing the intention of 
the building, while another would regard 
it as demanding modification to a greater 
or less extent to secure harmony with 
the surroundings; in another case the 
degree of embellishment justified by 
the type of building would be variously 
estimated; while in purely economic 
matters there is also room for considerable 
divergence in opinion. The economics 
of construction may conflict with the 
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economies of gubsequent control; and, 
again, economy of plan may have to be 
balanced against architectural effect. 
In all such cases, as we have said, no 
two architects will take exactly the same 
view, and consequently, especially with 
the single assessor, there must be a large 
element of uncertainty in competition 
results. : 

In addition to this the competitor him- 
self is not always at the same level of 
ability, sometimes rising above his aver- 
age capacity and sometimes falling below 
it. These do not exhaust the reasons 
why no one can expect, in this individual- 
istic country, to stand more than a 
strictly limited chance of winning a 
competition. 

This being the case, it is clear that our 
architects would not support the compe- 
tition system as a means of livelihood 
were it not for the attractions of the work 
itself, which may be described as one of 
the finest games ot skill, no less fascinating 
than those others, from chess to the jig- 
saw puzzle, to which the human mind 
addresses itself without hope of pecuniary 
reward. 

At the same time, when an architect 
sits down to work out a competition 
design he finds himself at the commence- 
ment facing a mass of preliminary 
drudgery, and it is with a view to giving 
& few hints as to the possibility of mini- 
mising this that these lines are penned. 

These preliminaries usually involve 
more work in the case of buildings con- 
taining a number of rooms of varied sizes, 
such as we find in a block of municipal 
offices, a courthouse, or a library. In these 
cases the competitor will see before him 
three main factors of his problem— 
the site, the cost, and the schedule of 
accommodation. 

This last will give the net areas of the 
rooms, and these the competitor will 
add up in groups or departments, carry- 
ing them to a grand total. He can form 
a rough estimate of the net area he will 
be able to get on the site by means of a 
very rudimentary sketch plan, and by 
dividing the grand total by this he will 
obtain the number of floors; at the 
same time he must see that the depart- 
ments can be placed on suitable floors, 
and not too much subdivided. In the 
case of large rooms not on the top 
floor he may consider that they should 
take up two stories, in which case their 
floor area should be counted as double. 

As regards cost, it may save much 
time to take the net cubic contents of 
the rooms given in the schedule, i. e., 
the areas multiplied by suitable heights, 
and use this as a basis for the estimated 
cubic content of the building. By 
caretully comparing examples of buildings 
similar in type to that proposed we can 
obtain approximate data on which to do 
this. For example, we find perhaps 
tbat corridors, staircases, etc., have an 
area of some 50 per cent. and walls some 
15 per cent. of that of the rooms. 

Assuming that horizontally 60 per cent. 
is accommodation and 40 per cent. 
accessory, we can then proceed to deal 
with the vertical proportion, and may 
find that 25 per cent. is taken up by 
foundation, floors, roofs, etc. Thus 
we may come to the conclusion that the 
net cubic content of rooms according 
to the schedule is 45 per cent. of the 
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gross cubic content of the structure. Of 
course, it may be more or may be less 
according to the character of the building 
and the suitability or otherwise of the site, 
but if the competitor has prepared him- 
self by the study of his subject he will 
be able in the course of a few hours to 
decide whether the proposals are fair and 
reasonable or not. , 

It is a waste of time to attempt to plan 
in detail before making a careful analysis 
of the requirements. Thus, it may be 
wise to prepare diagrams of various 
departments or sections of a building in 
order to get the rooms in their proper 
relation to each other; if this is all 
attempted on the sketch plan the problem 
will appear much more difficult. By 
diagrammatic analysis of this kind it 
can be decided in what manner it is 
possible to bring the various rooms or 
departments into the desired relationship 
with each other. 

Tested by this method it may some- 
times be found that the intercommunica- 
tions stipulated for in the conditions are 
not possible, and much time will be 
saved if the competitor checks their 
practicability before wasting hours in 
trying to achieve the impossible. But 
in this procedure he must be careful to 
remember that a building has three 
dimensions, and that a difficulty that 
appears insoluble in a horizontal plane 
may be overcome by the introduction of 
the vertical factor. The economic side 
of planning is a science, but not a difficult 
one if the designer is well informed on 
his subject. The esthetic side is, how- 
ever, quite another matter, and demands 
imaginative qualities in its exponent. 
Even here experience and study will 
be of the greatest assistance in enabling 
the designer’s aim to be quickly and 
effectively realised with a view to either 
adoption or rejection. Architects work 
in so many different ways that it would 
be futile to attempt to formulate rigid 
rules. We may merely suggest that 
the preliminary stages of a competition 
design should comprise the preparation 
of a number of sketches based on various 
main ideas as to the handling of the 
scheme, followed by an analytical com- 
parison of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. 

We have often heard it laid down as 
an axiom that a plan should “ read easily,” 
and in the main this may be taken as 
correct, the probability being that if the 
lines appear simple and clear the building 
will be a convenient one. We must, 
however, reach a stage beyond this, as 
it by no means follows that because a 
plan is easy to read it is consequently 
the best and most artistic solution of the 
problem. In a building of complex 
requirements there are variations of 
scale and proportion which it is necessary 
to resolve into each other, besides 
differences in the degree of architectural 
importance dictated by the different 
purposes of the various parts; a plan 
may achieve simplicity by ignoring these, 
and in this case will not indicate any 
merit in the design. Put briefly, the 
plan must be as simple and clear as 
possible, provided all the essential require- 
ments, artistic and practical, have been 
met. 

Much more might be said in regard to 
various considerations that enter into 
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design—such as the use and abuse of 
centre lines ; the demand for symmetry, 
absolute or modified ; the technique of 
expression ; but these are equally applic- 
able to design in general and do not fall 
within the scope of our remarks on 
competition methods. 


— e 9———— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


HE Winter Exhibition at Bur- 
we ington House consists of works 
by five deceased British artists. 
There is an adequately repre- 
sentative show of the works of Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson ; a fairly good collection of 
J. M. Swan’s pictures, although we would 
gladly have seen a larger number; a few 
good Friths and David Farquharsons, as 
well as some of the more important 
pictures of R. W. Macbeth. 

The Swans and the Friths are par- 
ticularly welcome. The summer exhibi- 
tions have made Orchardson’s manner 
and treatment so familiar that the present 
exhibition does not seem to have any- 
thing fresh to tell us. We do not know 
indeed that Orchardson’s art gains by 
being seen, as it were, in the bulk. His 
consistency to his well-known colour 
scheme fatigues the eye a little; it 
suggests a certain monotony of outlook 
in which there would seem to be some 
absence of imagination. One or two 
of his earlier pictures—take, for instance, 
* On the Lagune,” painted in 1875, leave 
one with some regret that he subsequently 
adhered so persistently to the colour 
schemes of yellows and golden browns ; 
that he departed from the direct study 
of nature, as in the picture we have 
mentioned, for the anecdotal costume 
type of subject. No amount of technical 
skill can atone for this somewhat wilful 
limitation of imaginative outlook. In 
portraiture Orchardson nearly always 
excelled. Dignified, sedately interpre- 
tative, with now and again a flash 
of inspiration, his portraits will rank 
among the most important art of the kind 
of the last fifty years. A large number of 
his most notable pictures have been 
gathered together for the present 
exhibition. 

The work of J. M. Swan suggests a 
very different order of mind, and the 
present collection of his work can only 
add to his reputation. The variety of his 
artistic range will come as a surprise 
to many. Swan, apparently, never fell 
under the spell of a purely personal con- 
vention. Largely known for his paintings 
of animals, to the study of which he 
brought a new seeing, he is represented by 
other phases of artistic expression scarcely 
less distinguished for boldness and 
individuality, for imaginative distinction, 
for pleasant colour. Plainly, Swan could 
not limit himself to a formula which did 
not seek continual inspiration from 
nature, or comprise incessant fresh 
observation, whether it were in the study 
of a Polar bear on an ice hummock or a 
boy bathing from the bank of a stream. 
And he invested almost evervthing that 
he painted with a fine imaginative 
quality, at times playful and quaint, at 
times powerful and spacious ; the pretty 
fantasy of an idyll or the spacious poetry 
of the jungle-or Polar solitudes. The 
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large number of sketches in the Water- 
‘Colour Room go to show how tireless 
his pencil was in seeking direct study. 
He seems to be less successful in 
his purely subject pictures, such as 
Dante and the Leopard," or“ Orpheus 
Charming the Lions," where his imagin- 
ation sought expression through the 
medium of Dante's verse or Greek 
mvthology. Plainly, Swan did not 
need to seek inspiration outside his own 
sufficiently poetic apprehension of things. 
The vitality of his art extends to his 
portraits, of which there are four in the 
gallery devoted to his work; these are 
quite as personal and distinguished as his 
other pictures, and as remote from the 
average Academy portrait as they can 
well be. 

To the present generation Frith’s 
pictures come with some novelty, not- 
withstanding the typical critical attitude 
of contempt for most early or mid- 
Victorian things in art. They also come 
with some freshness, and create misgivings 
as to the value of points of view which 
have sought to depreciate his work. Frith 
was no pot-boiler. In the grouping and 
characterisation of his costume pictures 
may be found the tireless and patient 
ingenuity of a man in love with his work, 
at any rate; there are also colour and 
design, even with the smooth technique 
so opposed to any impressionistic manner 
of painting. But more than that, the 
man who tiring of the costume and model 
type of picture, turned to the contem- 
porary life of Paddington Station and 
Ramsgate Sands and invested these 
scenes with so much animation and 
dramatic power, must have possessed a 
striking and original talent. These 
pictures found an immediate success 
when they were painted, and the lapse of 
half a century or so revives an interest in 
dress and manners no longer ours, which 
in its way is a testimony to their 
artistic vitality. And it were absurd 
not to concede to Frith a surprising 
aptitude for spacious composition, not- 
withstanding the infinite variety of 
episode and detail which go to make 
up his completed: works. We would 
note in his case, as with some of 
the other painters at the present 
exhibition, that he gains immensely 
in freshness and effectiveness when he 
leaves the predetermined, historico-anec- 
dotal subject of models and costumes to 
portray life with which necessarily he is 
in closer touch : the life of Ramsgate sands 
in the summer, or the microcosm which 
his inventive mind and eye discovered in 
the spectacle presented at Paddington 
Station before the departure of a train. 

Of quite another school are the spacious 
landscapes of David Farquharson, surely 
one of the finest exponents of landscape 
of the modern British school, when 
he is at his best. His work strikes 
us as being a little uneven; but in the 
Full Moon and Spring Tide" and 
" Winter,” he reaches a high standard. 
These large canvases of spacious moonlit 
sea or snow-capped mountain are wonder- 
fully vigorous transcripts of nature in a 
romantic mood. There are also numerous 
paintings and etchings by Robert W. 
Macbeth, as well as the Swan sketches 
and bronzes. Many of the bronzes have 
been seen at the summer exhibitions in 
recent vears. 
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IN ;addition to reproduc- 


Pie: baat tions of designs for the 
Schools decoration of a public 


building (see inset plates) 
we give in this number some illustrations 
of sculpture produced by Royal Academy 
students. Mr. P. Bryant Baker, besides 
winning a Silver Medal for his ** Portrait 
Bust from the Life," secured a first prize 
for his model, The Entombment" 
(p. 33). The conditions of this competi- 
tion are similar to those for the Armitage 
prize in painting—z.e., students have to 
make a preliminary design of the subject. 
At ten o'clock on an appointed day a 
subject is set, and students must on no 
account leave the galleries until their 
sketch is complete and handed to the 
registrar. The designs are held until the 
larger ones are complete, a matter of four 
days. No life models are allowed, and it 
is purely an original design from memory. 
Feo baly this is the best test of inventive 
ability in all the Academy competitions, 
and Mr. Bryant Baker has achieved a 
notable success. His is a four-figure 


composition, which is unusually ambi- 
tious, and in observing the true canons 
of the sculptors art he has brought 
vitality to the subject. 
markedly present, 


The tone of 


reverence is and 
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altogether it'is a sincere interpretation of 
a scene which lends itself to pathetic 
suggestion. Mr. Ware’s “ Wall Foun- 
tain " (this page) is of more utilitarian 
significance, yet the artist has found 
opportunities for the exercise of his 
imagination. The model, which is 33 ft. 
high, is the preliminary step towards the 
finished work in marble, and according to 
the conditions imposed it is somewhat 
ornamental. Mr. Ware has given archi- 
tectural feeling to his design, and has 
managed his details with considerable 
cleverness. 


A MANCHESTER architect 
claims that the competi- 
tion for the Library and 
Art Gallery should have been limited to 
architects practising in the Manchester 
district. We confess that we cannot 
agree with him, as in a building of this 
importance it 1s most desirable that the 
best talent available should be at the 
disposal of promoters, and architectural 
advantages far outweigh any small 
economies that might be effected by the 
knowledge of local conditions and a 
saving in architects’ travelling expenses. 
Competitions limited to localities are only 
admissible in buildings of minor import- 
ance, and we feel sure that the architec- 
tural profession, as a whole, is entirely 


Limited 
Competitions. 


R.A. Schools : Prize Design, Model of a Wall Fountain for execution in marble. 
By Mr. Edmund T. W. Ware. 
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out of sympathy with what may be 
termed the “ratepayer” argument. 
This form of limited competition must 
not be confused with the more legitimate 
one where architects are selected for 
their experience in the class of work 
proposed ; with regard to this, no objec- 
tion can be raised, provided the selection 
is made with the concurrence of a quali- 
fied professional adviser, so as to eliminate 
the exercise of methods inimical to the 
cause of architecture and the dignity of 
its exponents. 


5 Durine the past few years 
5 a ferro- concrete, steel frame 
Mechanics, building, and other more 
or less novel methods of 

construction have made great strides, and 
constantly challenge the skill and con- 
structive ability of architects and 
builders; but it is an unfortunate fact 
that the vitally important subject of 
structural mechanics, associated as it too 
often is with half-understood formule, 
which produce doubtful results after 
much tedious mathematical labour, 
should stil remain to a large extent 
highly uncongenial to students, and even 
more so to men in practice. For the past 
three vears Professor Lethaby has been 
making a strenuous effort at the Archi- 
tectural School of the London County 
Council Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Southampton-row, to render this subject 
more attractive to building and archi- 
tectural students by the substitution of 
5 experimental work and tests 
or the mathematical deductions of the 
average text-book. The formule and 
rules in ordinary use are first explained in 
class by an experienced engineer in simple 
terms and built up from first principles, 
and then applied to practical problems of 
design. The students are then encouraged 
to prove all their results and deductions 
by means of models and apparatus upon 
which the actual stresses and strains 
induced by different loadings can be 
clearly seen and accurately measured. 
The course is as comprehensive as can be 
desired, including the calculations and 
design of beams, floors, roofs, columns, 
arches, walls, shoring, and all problems 
likely to arise in actual practice: but no 
mathematics higher than simple equa- 
tions are employed, and arithmetical 
work is reduced to a minimum by the 
employment of graphic statics and the 
slide rule. That the system is a success 
has been shown by the fact that students 
sitting for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ examinations have been con- 
gratulated by the examiners upon their 
clear grasp of the subject and by signifi- 
cant evidences of interest in the students 
themselves—busy men sometimes making 
every possible attendance over a session 
of no less than nine months. A separate 
advanced class is now being formed, in 
which the work consists entirely of the 
working out in class of examples of 
advanced structural design, including 
large wood and steel roofs, domes, ferro- 
concrete beams and columns, etc.; 
and opportunity is given to the students 
to use the experimental apparatus for the 
proof of any doubtful point. An article 
in our current issue by the lecturer is 
an example of the simple explanations 
adopted those particular bêtes noires 
of the architect, moment of inertia and 
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radius of gvration, being defined in terms 
which any intelligent schoolboy could 
grasp. We wish’ Professor Lethaby 
every success in the work, and strongly 
recommend to our London readers the 
support of the course. 


IN spite of improvements 
in the  applances at 
command of the London 
Fire Brigade lessons may still be learned 
from abroad and put into practice at 
home by those responsible for the equip- 
ment of the service in question. Going 
no farther afield than Paris, for instance, 
we find evidences of progress fully 
deserving attention. Long known as 
one of the most efficient fire brigades in 
the world, the Paris service d incendie 
is now being re-equipped with petrol- 
driven fire engines, fire escapes, and 
salvage vans, and all horse-drawn vehicles 
are being pensioned off. The engines, 
escapes, and vans are mounted on chassis, 
propelled by  50-horse-power petrol 
motors, which in the case of fire engines 
are arranged so as to actuate either the 
wheels or the pumps, the latter being of 
the compound centrifugal type, each 
capable of delivering 230 gallons of water 
a minute at the pressure of about 150 lb. 
per square inch. There is much to be 
said for re-equipment in accordance with 
& comprehensive scheme, instead of 
adding new apparatus piecemeal, as 
generally happens in this country. 


— ͤ— — 


THE SKETCH SOCIETY. 


Tur Sketch Society has provided a very 
pleasant exhibition of oil paintings and 
water-colour drawings at the Royal Institute 
galleries. The works of each exhibitor are 
hung together, so that we have a number 
of small, independent groups of works; 
and there is much to be said for this sort 
of arrangement. It is simple, it is not 
ineffective, and it enables you to form, 
without dodging about from one part of 
the galleries to another, some coherent 
estimate of the versatility or lack of versa- 
tility, or perhaps the general aim, of any 
given painter's work. Decoratively, this 
kind of arrangement would seem to compare 
favourably with exhibitions where the work 
of individual painters is scattered. If you 
take a large exhibition, like that of the 
Academy, the attempt to arrange the 
pictures with any decorative principle in 
view would seem to become more hopeless 
every year. The mass of pictures to be dealt 
with would, in any case, make the task a 
difficult one. By grouping together the works 
of individual painters a certain unity of idea 
is preserved ; and this, after all, makes for 
unity of impression—an essential factor in 
any decorative scheme. 

The pictures of the Sketch Society, as 
suggested by its title, do not aim at any 
ultimate accomplishment. But there is much 
to be said for the raison d'étre of such a 
Society, and we might even wish for work 
of a less elaborate finish than in many cases 
appear on the walls. A sketch is a first 
impression : the immediate translation of the 
artist's idea into the vocabulary of his art, 
with the blotting out, hesitancy, and quick 
revision of line and colour which usually go 
with thought in the making. However 
imperfect the result may be, it more often 
than not contains some pleasant, spon- 
taneous touches which are often lost when a 
more deliberate achievement is attempted. 
The artistic and marketable value of a sketch 
is. we fancy, at times under-rated. The 
present view of painting insists upon patient 
elaboration and revision. But, as we know, 
in the arts of verse and prose elaboration and 


Paris 
Fire Brigade. 


treatment of architecture. 
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revision have been more or less impossible 
to & certain order of mind. A deal 


depends upon the temperament of the artist. 
Byron, for instance, 
only arrive at poetic expression at one 
spring, or not at all That is to say, 


that he never really advanced beyond the- 


“sketch ” stage. But there is something 


to be said for this spirit of fine impatience, 
and Byron, after all, counts. Why should not 
the same sort of temperament count in the- 


graphic arts? But perhaps it does. ‘There 


is Mr. Brangwyn, who is certainly of the- 


Byronic order. 
But Mr. Bran 


the present exhibition. There is, however, 


the quieter method of Mr. Monk, who is here 
certainly represented at his best. We have 
not always been in sympathy with this. 


artist, but here he is lively and imaginative, 
sketchy and extremely effective. Mr. Charles 
Dixon, also, in his various scenes of shipping 
of yesterday and to-day, provides a group o 

quite effective sketches. The work of Mr. 


Alfred Gilbert is on a broader plane, but it 


has the quality of immediate impression. 


And there are the pictures of Mr. Terrick 
Williams, Mr. David Green, Mr. Basil Wood - 


house, Mr. J. Herbert Snell, and many others 
which call for mention in this respect. 
Without, however, attempting to distin- 
guish the qualities of the various artists 
(there are some 600 pictures) who are mostly 
content with a formula of British art with 
which we are all familiar, let us say that the 
general level of the exhibition is by no means 
inconsiderable. There are, indeed, many 
pictures which suggest poetic and imagina- 
tive gifts. There are others which show a 
distinct appreciation for painting in ite decora- 
tive aspects, and here and there, although 
rarely, we find a drawing indicating that the 
artist has some understanding of the pictorial 
"Tis a modest 
exhibition, but quite a pleasant one. 


ARCHITECTURE AS PLAN 
AND SECTION. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on 
Monday, at No. 18. Tufton-street, West- 
minster, S.W., the President, Mr. Arthur 
Keen, in the chair. 

The minutes and nominations having been 
read and confirmed, 

Mr. Raymond Unwin and Mr. A. O. Hector 
were elected as members. 

The President, having announced the 
reinstatement of Mr. A. S. Dorrell, proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson for a donation to the Libr 
of two volumes of the Builder for 1910. 
This was agreed to. 

He also made the following announcements : 

The first Spring Visit on Saturday, January 
21. to the Law Courts extension, by per- 
mission of Sir Henry Tanner. Members to 
meet at the building at 2 p.m. 


eclared that he could. 


is not represented at 
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An all-day school visit on Friday. 
January 13, to Colchester. 

Mr. H. H. Statham then read the following 
paper on 

ARCHITECTURE AS PLAN AND 
SECTION. 

“Many years ago there appeared in the 
Westminster Review, in the days when that 
periodical was an intellectual power in the 
land, a remarkable article on Winckelmann 
and Greek Art," which to some extent 
coloured my feelings about art for the rest 
of my life. The author, as I learned long 
afterwards, was Walter Pater, and the article 
was probably his earliest essay on xsthetic 
subjects. In the course of it, speaking 
of the distinction between architecture and 
the arts of sculpture and painting, he said :— 

"'The erts may thus be ranged in a series, 
which corresponds to a series of developments 
in the human mind itself. Architecture, which 
begins in a practical need, can only express 
by vague hint or symbol the spirit or mind of 
the artist. He closes his sadness over him, or 
wanders in the perplexed intricacies of things, 
or projects his purpose from him clean-cut and 
sincere, or bares himself to the sunlight. But 
these spiritualities, felt rather than seen, can 
but lurk about architectural form as volatile 
effects, to be gathered from it by reflection ; 
their expression is not really sensuous at 
ML. 4 4 Architecture is the mode in which 
the artistic effort centres." 

Here was a totally abstract conception of 
architecture, as the walling up and covering 
in of a space, and as capable of postid expres- 
sion from that point of view alone, indepen- 
dent of any considerations of style or detail. 
That sentence, He closes his sadness over 
him, or wanders in the perplexed intricacies 
of things," has haunted me ever since. If 
you come down to the primary elements of 
architecture, does it not consist in laying out 
a plan in an effective manner, and in covering 
in that plan in a manner at once effective 
and structurally sound? I am asking you 
to consider architecture this evening from 
that point of view. There is a moral con- 
nected with it; but the moral, according to 
traditional usage, comes at (he end. 

Roofs and Plans. 

No architect worth the name ever lays out 
a plan without having present in his mind 
at the same time the^manner in which he 
means to roof it in; and the mere aspect of 
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a plan on paper at once sets the mind think- 
ing as to what the section of the building 
would be. But even apart from that con- 
sideration, a plan, merely as plan, has its 
own expression and its own suggestiveness. 
Does not the typical Egyptian plan at once 
suggest an architecture of solemnity and 
mystery, in which the whole plan is an anti- 
climax, and the mystery narrows and closes 
round us the further we penetrate into the 
recesses of the buildings. How striking it is, 
too, to compare the typical plans of the 
Egyptian, the Greek, and the Gothic temple ! 
Is not the prevailing character of the religions 
to which they are dedicated expressed in the 
three plans? The Egyptian the plan of 
mystery, closing in the more as you enter 
it, and showing nothing externally but the 
entrance pylons and a blank wall; the 
Greek the plan of rationalism—a columnar 
display on the exterior, and a wide interior 
plan neither enlarging nor diminishing as you 
enter it; the Gothic the plan of aspiration, 
widening and enlarging to its inner and more 
sacred extremity. Even in comparing the 
archaic Greek temple with the Parthenon, 
we see the progress from the long narrow 
cella of Selinus to the broader one of the 
Parthenon, significant of the development 
in the direction of a more cheerful and 
rational religious rite. 

The three types of plan referred to just 
now tell their own tale as to roofing. The 
Egyptian and Greek plans are manifestly the 
plans for flat roofing ; the small inner apart- 
ments in the mg les plan might be vaulted, 
but there can no sense in the forest of 
columns distributed over the floor of the 
larger halls except to uphold a flat roof ; and 
the Greek cella shows no abutment for an 
arched roof. The Gothic plan, on the other 
hand, proclaims the preparation for the 
arched roof ; we see the change in the walling, 
from Romanesque to Gothic, as the vault 


‘is adopted and the masses of wall pivot 


about and take their stand at right angles 
to the thrust of the roof. 

As an example of the crude fashioning of 
a plan without any order or any dominant 
idea, and also of the effect of roofing upon 
plan, we may take Khorsabad. This is 
a mere warren of straggling apartments 
grouped on no system; it is true that this 
was a palace for habitation, not a temple ; 
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but why are the rooms all long and narrow ? 
Because they were roofed by a crude system 
of vaulting, erected without centering, and 
which could not be carried out over a wide 
space. This is essentially an uncivilised 
plan ; what a difference when we turn to the 
plan of Spalato, with its wide spacing and 
symmetrical arrangement! In this latter 
point, however, it is surpassed by the plan 
of the Escurial, in which the great church. 
which is the prominent feature, is more 
centrally placed than the temples at Spalato, 
giving a greater effect of climax. The 
architecture of the Escurial, it is true, is cold 
and uninteresting; Herrera had laid his 
deadening grip over the classical revival in 
ia but the plan is a magnificent one— 
almost inspiring in its very appearance, and 
it might be built over again as one of the 
finest things in the world. It would not be 
a bad subject for the Tite Prize, to give the 
competitors the plan of the Escurial and the 
mission to treat it in the best Italian manner 
they could. Another example of a great 
plan is Inigo Jones's Whitehall Palace, one 
of the finest schemes for a great palace that 
has ever been conceived, like the Escurial, 
impressive even on apor; notice especially 
the splendid idea of the columned circular 
gallery as the State approach to the private 
apartments of the Sovereign ; an idea unique, 
as far as I know, in architecture. If anyone 
objects (as many certainly would have 
objected thirty years ago) that the executed 
portion of the building is too cold and formal 
in style, I reply that that does not affect 
the grandeur of conception of the plan. But, 
in fact, Inigo Jones's severe and scholarly 
style of classic architecture was exceedingly 
suitable to the dignity of a great royal 
palace, and had his design been carried out, 
London would have possessed the greatest 
Renaissance building in the world. : 


A Spoilt Opportunity. 

One has only to turn to the plan of Ver- 
sailles to see how an architect who was not 
a great genius could spoil an even finer 
opportunity. For a great royal cháteau 
Versailles has an absolutely ideal position, 
with the great courtyard rising with a gentle 
slope up to the entrance front, and the other 
facade overlooking from a wide terrace 
the finest park in the world. But there is 
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nothing great about Versailles except its 
situation. The detail is dull and mechanical ; 
but even were it better the treatment en 
masse would have spoiled it. This largest 
palace in the world is entered in a corner, 
and does not contain a single staircase of 
spacious and monumental effect, and half 


the effect of the park facade is lost- by the 


blunder of bringing out the centre block in an 
immense projection, so that from no point 
of view can one get the effect of the whole 
length of the facade. A very long facade 
may be accentuated in the centre by a slight 
555 but to thrust a great mass of 

uilding out from the centre is fatal. Any 
projections on such a scale should be at the 
wings, not at the centre. 

Versailles, in fact, is an immense plan 
with no leading or dominant idea except 
that of mere size. For a large plan to 
suggest anything impressive in the design, 
as & whole, there must be a dominating 
feature in plan which suggests a dominating 
feature in section. If, for instance, that 
square projection in the park elevation of 
Versailes had been a t hall crowned 
by & dome which would be seen from the 
park, as the principal object, the remainder 
of the building forming & background to it 
on the second plane, there would have been 
some reason in it ; as it is, there is no iex d 
nisable motive. It is the same generally 
with any form of plan which appears to have 
no suggestion for special treatment of any 
portion of it. The Egyptian columned halls, 
as already observed, naturally suggest a 
flat roof; the one point of effect suggested 
is in those h tyle halls which have the 
two ranks of larger columns down the 
centre; there we at once expect some such 
sectional effect as is pole by the clear- 
story lighting above the smaller columns. 
In such a plan as that of the so-called Hall of 
Xerxes at Persepolis, with equally spaced 
columns all over the floor, there is no sug- 
gestion for any effective design in section ; 
it is obviously a flat-roofed building, which 
may have had, as shown in Mr. Spiers's 
restoration, a general expression of palatial 
magnificence, but with no one point to attract 
the eye more than another ; it hardly repre- 
sents an architectural thought at all; it 
is an architecture of mere interior display. 
The typical plan of a mosque, as seen in the 
plan of Ibn Touloun, is an example of another 
kind, of the equal distribution of points 
of support with no leading feature. This 
was for practical reasons. A mosque, it 
must be remembered, is not a temple in 
honour of the Deity; in the Mahommedan 
creed, ** the Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; it is simply a shelter and 
a place of seclusion for the worshippers, 
who especially congregated at the inner end 
of the enclosure, to pray in the direction of 
Mecca ; consequently this portion was to 
be completely covered in, but for practical, 
not for architectural reasons; so that the 
equal distribution of points of support 
supplied all that was wanted. At Cordova 
the idea was carried further, and the whole 
area covered in, with great richness of 
decorative treatment; but the idea was still 
the same ; it is a shelter, not an architectural 
temple. After the Turks took Constanti- 
nople in the XVth century, and converted 
Hagia Sophia into a mosque, they got 
tempted by the grandeur of this building 
into giving a new architectural grandeur 
to their mosques ; but the mosque originally 
was merely a shelter, and was designed as 
such, and consequently presented no basis 
for a great and complete architectural 
conception. 


Church Planning. 

In the Christian church there was from the 
first a leading idea in the special importance 
and sanctity of the east end (using the 
word in its ritual sense, for many of the 
Italian churches were not orientated). But 
the plan and section of the early Basilica 
church su 
motive beyond that of the perspective effect 
of a colonnade or arcade leading up to the 
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apse. If we take the plan of the old St. 
Peter's Basilica, there is nothing in it to 
suggest anne in the architectural treat- 
ment beyond the very plain and simple 
section which is familiar to us in illustrations. 
Here the transept is only & practical pro- 
vision for subordinate apartments, and has 
not yet assumed any architectural import- 
ance. With the development of the choir 
and transepts the crossing became archi- 
tecturally ile dominant point of the gp 
As Fergusson quite truly remarked, the 
weak feature in the mediæval plan was that 
this central space wassosmall Its accentua- 
tion in section clearly pointed to the employ- 
ment of a high and towerlike structure, 
since the width was not sufficient for effect 
with anything in the shape of a domical 
covering. The architect of St. Sernin at 
Toulouse, in the Romanesque period, hit 
upon the real way to treat it with the class 
of detail in use at that time. The intro- 
duction of the octagon crossing plan at Ely was 
& manifest improvement in this portion of the 
plan, and the design of the exterior lantern 
(though unfortunately not in monumental 
stonework) just expresses it; in this case a 
central spire would be out of place and con- 
trary to both plan and structure. In 
England we have always retained the 
practice of treating the crossing as the point 
to be accentua in the exterior design; 
an advantage which the French for the most 
pet lost through their passion for internal 
eight, which rendered any great erection 
on the crossing too dangerous. It is a 
question whether the more limited height of 
our cathedrals, with the advantage of the 
central tower and spire, did not produce better 
and more interesting architectural results. 
Though the finest of the French cathedral 
plans are superior to the long narrow English 
plan, in their effect of climax, as at Rheims, 
produced by the widening of the plan towards 
the east end, there is perhaps a greater 
variety of interest and suggestiveness in the 
English cathedral plans. And here we again 
come to see that the plan of a cathedral is 
in itself significant of the character, of the 
ater or less architectural interest, of the 
uilding. Bourges, for instance, is an un- 
interesting and prosaic plan, with no specially 
suggestive point. We cannot look at the 
plan of Florence Cathedral, with its bare, 
wide spacing of the piers, without instinc- 
tively feeling in it something of the hard, 
unsympathetic character of Italian Gothio, 
as compared with the more rich and pic- 
turesque character of French and English 
Gothic. Sometimes, again, we come on a 
plan which represents a distinct and un- 
common idea, quite apart from the general 
type; as, for instance, at Charroux, with ite 
remarkable choir on a circular plan. A still 
finer instance, &nd more suitable, too, for the 
ritual use of the church, is the grand plan 
of St. Gereon at Cologne, with its elliptical 
nave and the long choir opening out of it. 
Hardly any detail could prevent that being 
a fine interior. Tournai, with its apsida: 


terminations to the transepts, is another 
striking instance of special interest . and 
character in the plan, considered merely as 
& plan, whether the style were Gothic or 
Renaissance. 


Plans for Domed Churches. 

When we come to consider domed churchea, 
we recognise that, in connexion with plan, 
they fall into two classes—those in which the 
dome is the main covering of the whole or 
the greater part of the centre of the area, 
and those in which it is the accentuation of 
a special open space which forms only a 
portion of the plan. This sheet of plans of 
domed churches of the former class affords 
& remarkable illustration of the manner in 
which plan forms an element of design. 
Every one of those plans represents in iteelf 
a distinct architectural idea, each suggestive 
of a different section, and each capable of 
very varied treatment in detail. San Vitale 
is a celebrated church of this class, which has, 
to my thinking, the drawback that no 
exterior dignity is obtained from the central 
dome; it is practically an internal architec- 
ture only, a defect which it shares with the 
greater Byzantine church at Constantinople. 
With all that provision for buttressing on 
the plan of San Vitale, something more 
might surely have been done with it than 
merely to build a thin dome as an interior 
shell, with a low-pitched roof over it. A 
magnificent example of the central dome plan 
is the church of the Madonna di Vico in 
Piedmont, which was, I believe, little known 
until a few years ago an enthusiastic admirer, 
Mr. Melano Rossi (an American with an 
Italian name) published a history and illus- 
trations of it. The plan promises such 
splendid opportunities of effect that one gets 
a kind of inspiration from the mere sight 
of it. The plan was that of an Italian 
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Rome. 
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engineer officer, Captain Vitozzi, who eom- 
menced the building in 1596, but it was not 
covered in till more than one hundred years 
after, by a young architect named Francesco 
Gallo; as in the case of St. Peter’s, the 
doming over of the central area seems to 
have frightened two or three architects before 
it was finally accomplished. Whether all was 
done with so fine a plan as might have been 
accomplished may be a question; some of 
us may think we could have done better 
than that; and I should certainly like to 
know how Francesco Gallo man to plant 
that large lantern on the top of this rather 
flat dome without coming to grief. It has 
stood, however, for three centuries. 

The plan of St. Peter’s as intended by 
Michelangelo is of some interest, for it shows 
how much better a composition would have 
resulted if the building had been let alone 
instead of being lengthened out by Carlo 
Maderno. We should then have seen it as 
a pyr@midal composition of which the dome 
was the main feature, instead of the dome 
being relegated to a back position in the 
composition, as seen on approaching the 
entrance facade. One weakness in Michel- 
angelo’s plan, however, is that he has not 
made as much as he might have done of the 
apses to the transepts and choir; they are 
rather timid in line and proportion; we 
realise this at once on comparing it with 
Sangallo's plan, which in this respect is much 
bolder and finer. Why Michelangelo, who 
was perfectly acquainted with Sangallo’s 
design, should have chosen this less bold and 
effective treatment is perhaps explained by 
the fact that he was determined, whatever 
he did, to differ from Sangallo. 

In considering the dome as the roofing of 
a special portion of the plan, one has to 
distinguish between the case of a single dome 
and those in which more than one dome is 
used. A single dome must, of course, be the 
covering and the accentuation of the most 
important portion of the plan. Where more 
than one dome is introduced, it may be laid 
down that a dome is essentially a form to 
be employed in a square or transeptal form 
of plan, and not in a plan in long perspective. 
At St. Mark’s and at St. Front, Périgueux, 
which probably drew ite inspiration from St. 
Mark's, we see a principal dome at the 
centre, with subordinate domes grouped 
around it, each one the roofing of a square 
compartment; a perfectly suitable applica- 
tion of the feature. At such a church as 
Angoulême, a long church with a series of 
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domes, the dome is a less suitable feature ; 
the succession of domes interrupts and 
breaks up the perspective rather than assists 
it. The vault is the suitable form of roof 
for the long church, the dome for that which 
is developed from a square plan. Wren's 
first design for St. Paul's was, both internally 
and externally, the single-dome wire & 
great central space covered by a great dome. 
Taken as a whole, it is a far finer conception 
than the existing building, though in detail 
the mode! may not be in all respects equal 
to the latter; at all events, it shows nothing 
so charming as the present western towers. 
Externally, St. Paul’s is still the single-dome 
design, but internally it is roofed by a series 
of smaller domes. think it is impossible 
to turn from the original plan to that of the 
existing church without feeling that we are 
in presence of a plan very much inferior to 
the first one ; a feeling in which I think Wren 
would have entirely concurred. 


Plans for Secular Buildings. 


The importance of the element of plan 
is nowhere better exemplified than in the 
Houses of Parliament. There was a foolish 
controversy a good while ago as to whether 
Pugin or Barry ought to have the credit of 
the building, on the supposition that the 
Gothic detail was Pugin's. I doubt if the 
exterior detail was Pugin's, though he no 
doubt designed a great deal of the interior 
work. But the controversy was entirely 
beside the mark; the detail is the weakest 

art of the building. Its greatness consists 
in the grand simplicity of the plan, the 
centre octagon with the main corridors lead- 
ing right and left to the two chambers, and 
in the great exterior composition of the two 
contrasted towers and the central lantern 
the 
detail is & secondary matter altogether. 
That plan has been copied in buildings of a 
similar class all over the world. The Buda- 
pest Parliament is almost a direct copy of 
it, with one additional point which our 
building wante—that the position of the two 
chambers is shown in the exterior design. 
Another example of a plan formed on 
similar lines is Mr. Ernest Flagg's fine com- 
petition design for the State House of 
Minn 


esota. 
St. Georges Hall at Liverpool is a fine 
example of a great comprehensive plan, 
the architect’s intention in which was not 
altogether realised in execution. Elmes’s 


idea was that the great central hall was to be 
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& salle des pas perdus for the two law courte, 
which were to be at opposite ends of the 
hall, divided off only by curtains, and that 
there was to be a vast vista, at the opposite 
ends of which were to be seen the two judges 
sitting in state. Whether that would have 
conduced to the convenience or comfort of 
the courts was a question on which I am 
afraid Elmes did not trouble himself much ; 
he thought only of a great architectural 
effect, and he was perfectly mad when he 
learned that his vista was to be closed 
at one end by a great organ-case. But it 
certainly was a grand architectural concep- 
tion, whether convenient or not. 

Among plans for public buildings Bernini's 
plan for the great court of the Louvre is of 
some interest, from the effective manner in 
which he proposed to treat the re-entering 
angles of the quadrangle, by bringing them 
out and accentuating them in the manner 
you see on the plan. The inner angles of a 
great quadrangle are apt to be weak points 
in the plan, and Bernini's way of treating 
them is worth attention. To come to 
an existing example of well-thought-out and 
practical planning there are few better things 
to be seen than the planning of the Birming- 
ham Law Courts, by Sir Aston Webb and 
Mr. Ingres Bell; I believe the actual plan 
was Mr. Bell’s personal work. It answered, 
I believe, all the requirements of the pro- 
moters, and you see how perfectly simple and 
straightforward and symmetrical it looks ; 
but that kind of simplicity is not attained 
without much thought and trouble. There 
should be a centralisation, a backbone as one 
may say, in the planning of a public building. 
As an example of the contrary, you may take 
an excerpt from a competition plan for a 
public building, fortunately (as far as the 
plan was concerned) not carried out. The 
visitor going straight through the entrance 
porch is faced by a blank wall; or he may 
turn to the left and then to the right again 
to reach the crush-room through an arcade, 
the openings of which are not central with 
anything whatever. As exterior architecture 
the design was a fine one, but I confess I 
cannot understand an architect making such 
@ plan as that. ‘ 


English Mansions. 


Some of the old Renaissance mansions 
show the peculiarity of a close approach to 
symmetrical planning, but just missing it; 
Longleat is an example. It looks as if it 
had been meant for a symmetrical plan but 
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(From “ The Life and Works of Sir Charles Barry.") 
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had been drawn out in à hurry and wanted 
correcting. Blenheim shows the element 
of stateliness in planning carried, one might 
say, to an extreme; but in justice to Van- 
brugh it should be remembered that Blen- 
heim is what may be called à palace rather 
than a mere mansion ; and in a palace, which 
is nothing if not stately, stateliness may 
excusably be put before convenience. The 
symmetrical mansion plan, however, is 
apt to be a danger unless the interior 
arrangements will lend themselves to it. 
The next plan I show consisted, I believe, 
of wings added at each end of an old mansion, 
but the recessed portion between the centre 
and the wings is, on the right hand, the end 
of & large picture-gallery, on the left hand it 
conceals some small rooms connected with 
the service. Some people may think that 
does not matter so long as exterior symmetry 
is preserved, but it seems to me rather a false 
method of planning. There is a plan by 
Mr. E. J. May, additions to Jardine Hall, 
which. I have always admired, and which 
shows how a very stately effect may be given 
to an interior of a mansion on not a very large 
scale. By placing the dining-room and 
drawing-room at opposite ends of the house, 
connected by a wide corridor over 100 ft. 
in length, he has provided for a kind of 
state procession from the drawing-room to 
the dining-room, giving the guests the 
impression of being in & larger mansion 
than they imagined. The only thing I 
complain of is that I think the mantelpiece 
projection in the dining-room, which would 
probably be of à monumental character, 
should also have been placed on the central 
axis of the corridor, so as to complete the 
vista from end to end. 

As & warning, on the other hand, I may 
call attention to an extraordinary piece of 
planning taken from an actual (not recent) 
house. The drawing-room is cut into in 
a most awkward manner by a kind of 
promontory, the corner of which faces, not 
an answering pier, but the middle of a bay- 
window, the men's lavatory is close to the 
dining-room door, and the door faces the 
hall and staircase in the most unblushing 
manner; the way for the dinner from the 
kitchen is across the hall and past the 
lavatory door; and the window of the 
servants' hall is so placed as to overlook all 
visitors on their way up to the hall door. 
Those are certainly things to be avoided. 

As a modern example of a plan which 
is in itself a new architectural idea, I would 
cite the building at Paris called the Petit 
Palais" (though it is really a very large 
building), by M. Girault. This is entirely 
an original conception in plan; the front 
block forming a great straight gallery with 
& dome over the centre, the remaining 
portion of the plan forming two ranges of 

galleries one within another, the inner line 
of the building forming a semicircular loggia 
round an interior garden court. This is a 
piece of real invention in architecture, such 
as we do not often meet with. The principal 
facade is a very stately design, and the 
semicircular facade towards the garden is a 
very graceful example of the modern French 
tvpe of classic architecture. But, as with 
our Houses of Parliament, the plan is what 
gives the building its real value. 


Public Offices in Whitehall. 


Referring again to the idea that plan is 
in itself an expression of architectural 
design, I would suggest that even a block 
plan may be so regarded. When, some 
fourteen years ago, the Institute of Archi- 
tects did me the honour to ask me to read 
a paper on the question of the sites for the 
(xovernment Offices, I put my own idea on 
the subject into a block plan, which received 
such flattering notice from speakers at the 
meeting that I may perhaps be excused for 
feeling a little proud of it. My idea was 
that the Admiralty (a) was to be completed, 
as three sides of a quadrangle, the First 
Lord's house (c) forming a central object 
on the fourth side of the quadrangle, with 
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a screen colonnade on each side of it. The 
War Office (b) was to face the Admiralty 
with & somewhat similar quadrangle, and the 
Commander-in-Chief's residence, or his Staff 
Offices, responding to the First Lord's house. 
An important sculptural war monument 
would occupy the centre of the roadway 
between them. All the west side of the 
street north of the Admiralty was to be set 
back so as to render it the same width all 
the way up, and bring the axis of the street 
to join the centre axis of Trafalgar-square 
at & point marked by the Charles I. monu- 
ment, which would only require to be shifted 
a few yards to come into the scheme. That 
was what I thought might have been done 
if the Government could have been persuaded 
to spend money to do the thing on a grand 
scale, worthy of the nation. An important 
point in my mind was that a great national 
building of this kind should make a place 
for itself, and not merely follow the street 
lines. The French Government would have 
realised that; our Government only con- 
siders economy of building land, and so the 
War Office has actually been built in an 
irregular shape following the street lines, as 
if it were only a monster hotel which was 
to make the greatest commercial return out 
of every yard of ground. My suggestion was, 
of course, hopeless with an English Govern- 
ment, and never went further than the block 
plan; but I think you will admit that the 
plan constitutes an architectural idea. 

And now for the moral. We have stretch- 
ing for a century behind us the battle of the 
styles, less active and exacting now than it 
used to be, but still not by any means 
extinct. Most of us are still troubled with 
searchings of heart as to which style is the 
right one for permanent adoption; one of 
the considerations in working out a design 
for a new building still is—consciously or 
unconsciously—‘* What style shall it be in? 
I am proposing to deliver you from all this, 
once for all, by recommending you to adopt 
a view of architecture in which detail, in a 
sense, does not matter. Professor Lethaby 
some time ago proposed that we should 
solve the problem by hunting down, as he 
expressed it, all the accepted detail, and 
beginning again with no details or mouldings, 
and see what we arrived at. I think that 
is rather too stern a gospel for general 
acceptance, and moreover that we are much 
more likely to come on interesting and 
original detail by developing on traditional 
lines than by evolving detail out of our 
inner consciousness. What I want to sug- 
gest is not, of course, that good detail is of 
no consequence, but that, provided it is good 
of its kind, it really does not matter what 
kind you adopt, so long as the main con- 
ception of the building is a fine and effective 
one; and that the effect of most of the 
great existing buildings of the world depends 
on their general conception, and is to a 
great extent independent of the style of 
detail. Take, for instance, the plan and 
section of Palladio's church of the Redentore. 
That is a church with a series of deep side 
chapels, and & dome covering the centre 
space between three semicircular tribunes. 
The side chapels are divided by decorative 
classic columns, but you know well enough 
that those are not essential but accidental ; 
the essential conception is & series of deep 
bays at the sides of the nave, and a domed 
centre flanked by semicircular spaces; the 
columns and the other classic details are not 
necessary to it; the same general conception 
might have been carried out with half a dozen 
different forms, and still have retained its 
essential character, and remained a fine 
architectural conception. Or take the Pan- 
theon, one of the finest conceptions in 
architecture ; what has tho classic detail, 
essentially, to do with that? In this case 
the detail actually spoils the main result; 
the Order is too small for its position and 
seems crushed by the superstructure. The 
p and section, in other words the same 

eading idea, might have been carried out 
with much finer effect with a detail entirely 
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different from this. Or, to refer once more 
to the great building which is nearly within 
a stone's throw of us, I put it to you that 
if, by the wave of an enchanter’s wand, you 
could in a moment transform all its Tudor 
detail into Renaissance, the Houses of Par- 
liament, in all the qualities which make its 
real architectural greatness, would still 
remain just what it was, and its claim on 
our admiration would be in no way affected. 
In short, the delivery from all this imaginary 
bondage of styles lies in the recognition of 
the fact that the essential element in archi- 
tecture is the embodiment of an idea 
expressed in plan and section." 


M. Maurice B, Adams, 

in proposing a vote of thanks, said he was 
glad Mr. Statham had taken so high and 
monumental a view of things, for we seemed 
to be degenerating considerably. When he 
looked at the work the Royal Academy 
students were doing at the present day, 
he could not help thinking that we did not 
possess the same high ideals that we used to 
have. Street’s drawing of the Law Courts, 
which had always struck him as one of the 
masterpieces of the XIXth century, reminded 
him of that, and as the Association had 
obtained that drawing, he wished they 
could secure Burgess’s conception for the 
same work. We seemed to flounder, as a 
rule, now, and did not keep to the high ideals 
of the authors of most of the work they had 
seen illustrated that night. Whether drawing 
had anything to do with it he did not know, 
but it seemed to him that drawing was 
getting exceedingly theatrical and made, 
perhaps, with a view of attracting attention. 
There was an indulgence in a variety of 
colouring and rococo ornamentation which 
was not conducive to high architectural 
effort. He wished that more sections had 
been shown, because it was the section one 
had to keep in mind in planning a building. 
In most of the important competitions the 
successful plan was gencrally by the man 
who contrived the subordinate parts of the 
building without destroying the general 
lay-out of the scheme. He realised this in 
the case of a comparatively small competition 
at Hammersmith. in the way Mr. Hare, 
who was the successful competitor, got his 
storage. An unambitious aspect of the 
subject occurred to him in thinking of the 
houses which Mr. Norman Shaw had built. 
There was one at Kensington in which the 
section and plan were exccedingly ingenious. 
At Queen's Gate, again, it would be seen 
how Mr. Shaw managed the staircases and the 
subordinate part of the house, which fell 
into their place in a very convenient way. 
He agreed with Mr. Statham as to the 
magnificent lay-out of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He thought that Pugin had a large 
share in the production of the elevation of the 
design, but the conception of the whole thing 
was Barry’s without doubt, for in Barry's 
other work one saw the same masterful 
thought. 


Mr. Gerald Horsley 

seconded the vote of thanks, and referred 
to the value of studying plans. In sketching 
excursions, plans of nearly all buildings 
visited could be made w ith advantage. The 
plans were not only interesting to ‘look at 
afterwards, but they helped one greatly in 
making them. As to what Mr. Statham 
said in his moral that detail did not matter; 
this was no doubt right in considering a 
whole series of plans and sections. Mr. 
Statham also said that plan and section 
were architecture in its elements—the real 
spirit of the building being expressed 
in the plan and section. This he wholly 
agreed with, but Mr. Statham went on 
to say that it did not matter so long as 
the detail was good what the detail was. 
[Mr. Statham: What kind of detail."] * He 
did not think he could agree with (Mr. 
Statham, for what was the real state of 
things when making a design? They tried 
to get a good plan, and then they passed 
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on to the making of the drawings of the 
elevations and sections. It was compara- 
tively easy. so long as the drawings were 
to a small scale but the difficulty of 
the architect nowadays began when he 
came to the details of the building— 
Jin, l-in, and full-size. It would not be 
right to say that everything depended upon 
the detail, but Mr. Statham himself had 
shown how much depended on the detail 
in his description of the Redentore and 
the Pantheon. He thought the detail of a 
building should be as much an integral 
part of it as the plan and section. 
Mr. Statham mentioned that the plan of the 
Houses of Parliament could have been 
expressed in terms of Renaissance archi- 
tecture quite as well as the Gothic which we 
knew, but surely that was because the plan 
was really a Renaissance plan—designed by 
Barry, who was tuned in Renaissance 
principles ; but he did not think any of them 
would like to see the exterior of the Houses 
of Parliament different from what it is. 
Again, one would not be satisfied if the 
exterior of St. Paul’s had been designed 
by another hand—if the detail had been 
designed by someone other than Wren. 


Mr. W. J. N. Leverton 


said he was glad to hear what Mr. Statham 
said as to Barry being the architect of the 
Houses of Parliament. It was quite impos- 
sible for the plan to have been by Pugin. 
As to Burgess's design for the Houses of 
Parliament, South Kensington had at one 
time all the designs for the work, and some 
time ago it was decided to destroy them. 
Before this was done some Office of Works 
men. thinking this a pity, made a selection 
of them. 315 Burgess's design was one of 
those saved. 


The Chairman, 


in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said, speaking of Mr. Norman Shaw's houses, 
one of Mr. Shaw's works which always 
pleased him was the house in Cadogan-square, 
in which the architect got what was quite a 
rare thing in a London house—i.e., quite 
a large entrance hall—practically the whole 
width of the house—but he kept it very low. 
Then the design went up about three steps 
above the hall to the level of the dining- 
room, which was a very high room with a 
beam ceiling, making a very fine room 
indeed. Then on the mezzanine level there 
was another low room about 8 ít. 6 in. high, 
and this and the three steps accounted for 
the high dining-room. On the first floor were 
the drawing-rooms from front to back of the 
house. As to Burges's drawing, he had been 
trving to get hold of it and other work by 
Burges as specimens of drawing, but it was 
ditficult to find out where the drawings were. 
Ás to the paper, he wished Mr. Statham had 
included a third part—t.e., lighting, which 
was almost as important as section. As 
the paper was almost exclusively about 
planning, perhaps Mr. Statham would give 
liter on a paper on section and lighting. 
Tney had not been told much about the 
baring of construction on planning, and it 
was obvious in a good many works that 
some things were not exactly matters of 
design; they were what had to be done 
in order to carry the thing out as a 
constructive whole. The block plan of 
Whitehall was very interesting, and it 
occurred to him that it might be possible 
to give in any published illustrations 
accompanying the paper a plan showing 
what had been carried out and what 
Mr. Statham had suggested, in order to 
see how much more land would have been 
required to give effect to Mr. Statham's 
proposals; he did not think much more 
land would have been required. Mr. Statham 
had shown the extreme urgency of good 
planning. Experience in recent big com- 
petitions had shown that generally the 
man who produced the most successful plan— 
the elevation generally went with the plan— 
was the successful competitor, 
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The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 


Mr. Statham, 

in course of his reply, said he quite agreed 
with the admiration which had been 
expressed for Mr. Norman Shaw’s plans. 
Many of his house plans were quite remark- 
able in the degree of fancy in them. As to 
his remarks about the Pantheon, what he 
meant was that the greatness of the building 
did not depend on its detail. It was a 
great building in spite of the fact that the 
order was out of proportion to the dome. In 
regard to St. Paul's, he thought it an 
excellent example of his position. Mr. 
Horsley asked who would like St. Paul's 
if some one other than Wren had done the 
detail. But did Wren do the detail? He 
thought that much of the carving, the 
swags, etc., were done from mere scribblings 
by Wren, and that the carver was left to 
carry it out in his own way. He did not 
like the detail except in the case of the 
west towers, but St. Paul’s was a great 
building, in spite of the detail. As to his 
(the speaker’s) Whitehall plan, there was an 
idea that the land up to Craig’s-court could 
be obtained, and he made his plan on that 
supposition. He thought the plan would 
have cost a great deal more to carry out than 
in the case of the work actually executed, 
for it would have taken more ground, but his 
point was that for the sake of the effect it 
would have been worth the expenditure. It 
would have been done in France. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting will be held on January 23, at 
7.30 p.m., and will be combined with the 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club. Paper 
by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, F.R.I.B.A., entitled 
“ The Atelier versus the Builder's Yard." 
to be followed by a debate. 

The meeting then terminated. 


— . — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

A meeting of this Society, open to members 
and their friends, including ladies, was held 
on the 9th inst., the President, Mr. Foster 
Wood, in the chair. 

A lecture was given by a member and 
former Hon. Secretary of the Society, Mr. F. 
Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., Diocesan Surveyor 
of Bath and Wells. The subject treated 
was that of “Somerset Churches," and a 
fine collection of about a hundred lantern 
views was shown. 

The lecturer was of opinion that the 
Perpendicular style and its transition from the 
geometrical was developed in these churches 
at a very early date. So much so that 
Somerset may be regarded as the home of this 
phase, and it was probably carried thence by 
ecclesiastics to the Midlands, East Anglia, 
and other parts of the country. Another 
beautiful feature of the Somerset churches is 
that of the characteristic square towers, built 
as a result of the wonderful perfection in 
campanology attained during the XVth 
century. Many interiors were illustrated and 
described specially with reference to the 
Celtic and Saxon types of planning as they 
affect the screening of the chancel and width 
of its arch. Examples were shown of 
Jacobean and Carolean screens, which, as at 
Croscombe, include praiseworthy attempts to 
replace, in measure, the work destroyed by 
the decree of Queen Elizabeth, who ordered 
all rood lofts to be taken down. Even some 
of the early Hanoverian work may be con- 
sidered fairly harmless, but anything later 
than the first George was usually incongruous 
and debased.—On the motion of Mr. G. C. 
Lawrence, a very hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Bond for his lecture. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 


An ordinary meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held at 31, South Frederick- 
street, Dublin, on Monday last. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. E. Murray, R. H. A., F. R. I. B. A., 
occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the ordinary and special 
meetings of December 5 and 19 were read and 
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signed, and a considerable amount of corre- 
spondence was dealt with. The Standing 
Committees were appointed as follows (the 
President and Hon. Secretary being ez officio 
members in each case):— Professional Prac- 
tice Committee—Messrs. W. Kaye Parry, 
G. C. Ashlin, L. O'Callaghan; Arts Com- 
mittee—Messrs. Frederick Batchelor, C. J. 
MacCarthy, G. P. Sheridan; Publication 
Committee — Messrs. H.  Allberry, R. 
Caulfeild Orpen, J. H. Webb; Examination 
Committee — Messrs. H.  Allberry, R. 
Caulfeild Orpen, F. G. Hicks. 

The question of the revision of the letter 
of invitation to tender was referred to the 
Professional Practice Committee. It was 
decided to hold an examination at an early 
date for entrance into the Students' Class 
of the Institute. 


— . — — 
GENERAL. NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Owing to Bishopsgate-street Within and 
Bishopsgate- street Without being amalgamated 
and to be now known as “ Bishopsgate,” Mr. 
A. S. R. Ley's address will in future be 
No. 214, Bishopsgate, E.C.—We are asked to 
announce that the oflices of the Road Board, 
on and after January 9, will be at Queen 
Annes Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, 
S.W. Telephone: Victoria 4170. 


Property Sales. 

In March next will be offered for sale at 
the Mart the freehold site of Orme-square, 
Bayswater-road, extending over nearly 
73,000 ft. super., and having an open side 
of 240 ft. towards Kensington Gardens. The 
rentals of the twelve houses amount to an 
estimated total value of 2,554/., and the leases 
will expire on Midsummer Day, 1913.— 
In May, at the Mart, the freehold block, 
Trafalgar-buildings, at the corner of Charing 
Cross and Northumberland-avenue, with 
frontages of 200 ft., and a ground area of 
about 8,300 ft. super., which is now let at a 
ground rent of 4,000/. per annum upon a lease 
expiring at Midsummer of next ya The 
block was built after designs by F. and H. 
Francis, illustrated in the Builder of April 21, 
1885, and Mr. F. W. Waller rearranged 
the interior for the temporary occupation of 
the National Liberal Club, founded in 1882.— 
Rycote Park, 1,400 acres, in Oxfordshire, a 
seat of the Berties, Earls of Abingdon, and 
before them of the Quartremaynes. The 
chapel, now in ruins, of St. Michael and All 
Angels was founded, 1449, by Richard 
Quartremavne. Rycote, a prison house of the 
Princess Elizabeth, temp. Mary I., was 
partially consumed by fire in 1747. 


Baker-street Railway Terminus Station. 

Mr. W. Willox, Engineer to the Metro- 
politan Railway, has prepared plans for an 
extensive enlargement and improvement of the 
terminus and the junction with the Circle 
line at Baker-street, in the triangular space 
between Upper Baker-street, and the two 
blocks of residential flats, Cornwall mansions, 
in Allsop.place. The scheme provides for a 
building, with general offices, booking hall. 
waiting rooms, etc., upon a 200-ft. frontage 
in lieu of the existing premises in Marylebone- 
road (north side), the lengthening and 
doubling of the width of the platforms of the 
east station under new roofs, and a widening 
of the entrance into the tunnel beneath Park- 
road by means of a covered way having a 
width decreasing from 63 ft. to 35 ft. at the 
remoter end; the roadway above will be 
carried upon girders interspaced with rein- 
forced concrete. 


University College, London, Extension. 

An appeal is made by the authorities of the 
College for a sum of 25,000l. to enable them 
to purchase a site to meet the increasing 
demands of room for the research laboratories 
for the Chemical School of the College. The 
site has a frontage of 320 ft. to the south-east 
side of Gower-place, and includes Little 
Gower-place, which abuts against the north- 
west boundary of the buildings of University 
College. 

The Institute of Metals. 

The membership of the Institute is now 
over 550. On the first day of the annual 
general meeting, January 17, members will 
visit, bythe courtesy of the Thames Iron 
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Works, Shipbuilding, & Engineering Com- 
pany, Ltd., the yard in which H.M.S.' 
T'hunderer is being built. The second annual 
dinner will be held the same evening. The 
business of the annual general meeting will 
be conducted at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey's Gate, Westminster, S.W., 
on January 18, commencing at 10.30 a.m. 
The following papers will be read and dis- 
cussed :—'' A new Critical Point in Copper- 
Zinc Alloys: Its Interpretation and Influence 
on Their Properties," by Professor H. C. H. 
Carpenter, M.A., Ph.D., with an appendix 
on '' Lhe Nature of Solid Solutions," by Mr. 
C. A. Edwardes, M.Sc.; Some Practical 
Experience with Corrosion of Metals," by 
Engineer Rear-Admiral J. T. Corner, C.B.; 
“Some Tests on White Anti-Friction Bearing 
Metals,” by H. J. Humphries, Esq., and 
Professor C. A. Smith, M.Sc.; The Adhesion 
of Electro-Deposited Silver, in Relation to 
the Nature of the German Silver Basis 
Metal,” by Professor A. McWilliam, 
Assoc.R.S.M., and W. R Barclay, Esq. 
There will also be presented the Preliminary 
Report to the Corrosion Committee," by Mr. 
G. D. Bengough, M.A. "This report will deal 
with '' The Present State of Our Knowledge 
of the Corrosion of Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Alloys, with Suggestions for a Research into 
the Causes of the Corrosion of Brass Con- 
denser Tubes by Sea Water." Mr. G. Shaw 
Scott, M.Sc., is the Secretary of the Institute, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


The Campaniie, Venice. 


The Campanile is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and the year 1911 should see the 
finality of its re-erection. The bells are 
ready for rehanging. All have been recast 
except the largest, which was the only one to 
escape destruction when the structure fell. 
The rising scaffolding, which was described 
in these pages some time ago, has now been 
removed, and a further structure has been 
put together and carried on needles lying 
. across the building at the cornice level, the 
whole being supported by struts from below. 
It will have taken nine years to re-erect what 
stood for a thousand years. May we hope that. 
a future of equal duration lies before it. 


University of London: British Museum and 
Victoria and Albert Museum Centres. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher, F. R. I. B. A., de- 
livered a lecture on Monday last week at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum on The 
Evolution of English Architecture, starting 
from the time of the Druids and the occupa- 
tion of the Romans, but dwelling more in 
detail on the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
periods. Tlie lecture, which forms part of a 
course on ‘* Medieval Architecture " (which, 
by permission of the Board of Education, is 
being given in the Museum), was the first of 
a series of eight lectures on English Gothic. 
The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, 
photographs, and diagrams.—On the following 
Monday “The Evolution of Plans, Vaulting, 
and Buttresses was dealt with. After each 
lecture the exhibits in the Museum bearing 
upon the subject which has been dealt 
with are visited and explained by Mr. 
Fletcher.—On Tuesday last week a series on 
“ Ancient Architecture " was continued at the 
British Museum (by permission of the 
Trustees). This was an opening lecture on 
“The Roman Style,” the first of eight on the 
subject. Mr. Fletcher explained how Roman 
architecture was a development of the true 
or radiating arch of the Etruscans (an 
example of which we have to this day in 
the Cloaca Maxima at Rome), and the 
Orders“ of the Greeks, which, however, 
they used more decoratively than construc- 
tionally, placing them one above the other, 
and applying them to their concrete walls, 
allowing these to do the “carrying” work. 
The use of concrete, the way it was made 
and applied and faced with brick or other 
material, the development of the barrel 
or waggou-headed vault into the cross 
vault and other constructional methods 
were explained. After the lecture a copy 
of an Etruscan rock-cut tomb in the 
Grecc-Roman Basement was  visited.— The 
following Tuesday the lecture was on 
“The Fora and Rectangular Temples of the 
Romans," showing how the latter retained 
vertain Etruscan features, such as the high 
Podium and the omission of the Peristyle of 
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the Greeks. Particulars of the lectures can 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Claire Gaudet, 120, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 


New Diary. 


„The ‘Sanitary Record’ Year-Book and 
Diary for 1911" e is the twenty- 
ninth issue of a neat and well-arranged work, 
the diary part of which is interleaved with 
blotting-paper. The diary contains much use- 
ful information in regard to sanitary affairs. 


The Old Church of St. John, Ayr. , 


It was reported at Ayr Town Council on 
the 9th inst. that the Council had had under 
consideration a proposal to acquire the pro- 
perty known as the Fort Castle and grounds, 
the site of the old Collegiate Church of St. 
John, which dates from the early part of the 
XIIth century. A report has been obtained 
from Mr. J. k. Hunter, architect, Ayr, who 
stated, from his experience of excavations 
carried out twenty years ago, that it would 
be an easy undertakıng, and not a costly one, 
to permanently uncover the walls and piers 
which still remain and leave them in such a 
condition that they would be a centre of 
archæological and historical interest. A por- 
tion of the buildings remaining above ground 
formed part of the original church, and it 
would be possible to restore the west rose 
window, the west doorway, and other 
features. 


Liverpool Town Hall. 


The suggested setting back of the Liverpool 
Town Hall is again to the fore. At the last 
meeting of the Finance Committee the 
reports of the Corporation Surveyor and the 
City Engineer on the matter were further 
considered, and the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman were authorised to interview the 
Exchange Company.—Liverpool Courier. 


Willing's Press Guide. 


We have received a cqpy of the thirty- 
eighth annual issue of this guide from 
James Willing, jun., Ltd., 125, Strand, W.C. 
The work is well known as a concise and 
comprehensive guide to the Press of the 
United Kingdom, the arrangement and get-up 
of the contents being admirable. The guide 
contains lists of the principal colonial and 
foreign journals and a variety of general 
information. The price of this excellent little 
work 1s 1s. 


— . — 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


The Housing Acts. 


A case is reported in the Times of 6th inst. 
in which the Sheriff-Substitute in Glasgow 
set aside a closing order relating to a tene- 
ment containing forty-one dwelling houses. 
The order was held to be invalid on various 
technical grounds, but we refer to the case on 
one of these points alone. The Sheriff held 
this block of tenement houses not to be a 
“ dwelling house" within the meaning of the 
Acta, and he was led to this conclusion by a 
curious reason. By sect. 29 of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, ''dwelling 
house ” is defined thus—'' dwelling house means 
any inhabited building, and includes any 
'ard, garden, outhouses, . . ." In the 

ousing and Town Planning Act, 1909, the 
definition is amended by omitting the words 
“means any innabited building and”; in 
other words the definition now gives no 
particular meaning to be attached to the 
expression "dwelling house," but solely 
states that it shall include certain things 
appurtenant to the same. The Sheriff, if 
the definition had remained unaltered, would 
have held it to include this tenement, but 
swing to the alteration he held that the word 
must be construed in its ordinary meaning, 
and he defined that meaning to be a “home,” 
a place where a person or family resides, a 
private house as distinguished from a place 
of business. We venture to think that this 
decision is likely to be questioned on many 
grounds. In the first place the intention, no 
doubt, of the alteration in the definition was 
to widen it and not to narrow it, so that 
houses actually not occupied might not be 
temporarily excluded, and the expression de- 
fined being left at large, we do not agree with 
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attached to the 
in the case as 


the very limited meanin 
expression by the Sheri 
reported. 

— . — 


LAW REPORTS. 


(Before the OrriciaL REFERRE, Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie.) 


Architect’s Heavy Claim against the Cardiff 
Corporation. 
Seward v. The Cardiff Corporation. 

THE hearing of this case was resumed this 
week, it being an action by Mr. Edwin 
Seward, an architect and surveyor practising 
at Cardiff, to recover from the defendants 
10,000}. in connexion with the preparation of 
plans, etc., for the erection of the Free 
Library and Welsh Museum at Cardiff and as 
damages for alleged breach of contract. 

The facts of the case and the evidence were 
fully reported in the Builder of December 17 
and 24 last. 

Mr. E. M. Pollock, K.C., Mr. Rowland 
Vaughan Williams, Mr. Herbert, and Mr. 
Wood-Hill (instructed by Messrs. Cousins & 
Botsford) appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. 
B. Francis Williams, K.C., Mr. John Sankey, 
K.C., and Mr. St. John Francis Williams 
(instructed by the Town Clerk of Cardiff 
through Messrs. Smith, Rundell & Dodds) 
represented the defendants. 

Counsel having summed up on behalf of 
the defendant Corporation, Mr. Pollock re- 
plied for the plaintiff. Having dealt with 
the evidence which was given in support of 
the defence, the learned counsel commented 
strongly on the fact of the Corporation not 
having called Mr. Wheatley, the Town Clerk, 
as to certain imputations which had been 
made during the course of the case. He 
(counsel) said that the action of the defend- 
ants in this matter was unworthy of a 
Corporation. 

At the conclusion of the learned counsel's 
address, the learned Official Referee said that 
he would consider his decision. 

Judgment was accordingly reserved. 


ee — b — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Competition of Plans for Court of Justice, 
Athens. 

H.M. Acting Consul at the Piraeus reports 
that a competition of plans is invited By the 
Greek Ministry of the Interior (Public Works) 
of the erection of a Court of Justice at 
Athens. The cost of the building must not 
exceed 4,000,000 drachme (160,000/.). Com- 
petitors must submit plans and estimated cost 
of the work in detail, and these documents 
together with a sum of 200 drachma (8/.), 
which will be paid as an honorarium to the 
jury, wil be received at the “Section 
d’Architecture du Service Central des 
Travaux Publics, Ministère de l'Intérieur, 
Athens, up to midday on August 8, 1912, next. 
A first prize of 20,000 drachme (800/.) and a 
second pe of 8,000 drachme (320/.) will be 
awarded for the best plans selected. The com- 
pon is open to foreign architects. 'The 

reek Official Gazette containing further 
particulars (in Greek and in French) may be 
seen by British architects at the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
75, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


Reddish Congregational Schools and Institute. 

The designs submitted by Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, Clement's-inn, Strand, London, 
W.C., have been adopted for these buildings, 
the estimated cost being 2,6001. 


York-road Schools, Battersea. 

In the recent competition held for these 
schools the designs submitted by Messrs. 
George Baines & Son, Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C., have been placed first, and 
the work is to be proceeded with at once. 

— — — 
PAVILION, PENZANCE. 

Penzance Town Council met in committee 
on the 5th inst. and discussed the plan for 
the proposed pavilion and winter garden in 
the Alexandra Grounds on the Promenade. 
The Council approved of the principle of the 
plan and the scheme, and recommended its 
acceptance by the Council at its next meeting. 
The scheme is estimated to cost 5.0004. The 
architects are Messrs. Cowell &.-Cowell, of 
Newquay. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Licentiates, R. I. B. A. 

SIR, —In your issue of December 17 you 
published a letter in which I drew attention 
to certain remarks made at the meeting held 
at Shetheld on December 9, and at which 
Messrs. Hubbard and Cross explained the 
Licentiate scheme. I also asked some ques- 
tions arising out of these remarks, and I 
expected—naturally enough, I think—that 
Messrs. Hubbard and Cross would be eager to 
give the desired information, which they could, 
with extremely little trouble, have put before 
your many readers, seeing that they travelled 
1,200 miles to explain the scheme to 
comparatively small audiences. Up to the 
present, however, no attempt has been made 
to clear up the points raised. 

Now, I believe, though I may be considered 
optimistic in this, that, while there may be 
members of the Institute who merely wish to 
increase the number of Licentiates and are 
not greatly concerned with the means adopted, 
there are, on the other hand, many members 
who are particularly anxious that every 
possible care shall be taken with these elec- 
tions, and that the forms of nomination, etc., 
shall be taken in all seriousness. 

I therefore again ask Messrs. Hubbard and 
Cross to answer my questions, and also to 
state what action they advise members to 
take with regard to applications for Licen- 
tiateship published in the Supplement of the 
R.1.B.A. Journal in those cases in which it 
is presumable that the nomination forms have 
been signed by members whose personal know- 
ledge of the candidates is inadequate. 

Your correspondent ‘‘H. D." says I seem 
"to quarrel with the principle of admitting 
the Licentiates without their having been 
through the usual examination for the 
Associateship.“ 


I can only say in answer that, though 1 


may have seemed to do this, I really did not 
O 80. 

“H. D." also asks, “How many of the 
Fellows and Associates have been admitted 
on the same credentials as are required of 
the Licentiates ? ” 

I do not know the correct answer, but I 
hope it is Very few.“ 

am quite ready to admit though I do 
not see what useful purpose it will serve 


that, of the man of twenty or thirty years’ 
. and the fledgling referred to by 
H. D.,“ the former is likely to be the 


* more qualified architect.“ I hope H. D.“ 
will also agree with me that, on the other 
hand, while the fledgling may be a perfectly 
harmless person, the man of twenty or thirty 
years' experience may have spoilt à town. 

Of course, just as a man who has not been 
weighed may be either heavier or lighter than 
one who has, so a man who has not taken 
an examination may know either more or less 
than the man who has; but one knows the 
weight of the weighed person, and at least 
something, about the attainments of the 
examinee. 

I hope H. D." does not think I am in 
favour of “cramming” for examinations, 
for, on the contrary, I trust that the R. I. B. A. 
wil make such good use of the powers con- 
ferred on them by the Supplemental Charter 
that after 1913 “cramming” for their 
examinations will practically be at an end. 

Neither do I think the R. I. B. A. examina- 
tions are all that they ought to be. 

But that is another icis 

S. PurcHon. 


Llandrindod Pavilion Competition. 


S81R&,—I see by an advertisement in the 
professional papers that the Urban District 
Council are again advertising for competition 
designs for a pavilion. This is for the third 
time. and I take the opportunity, as a victim 
in the two previous competitions, of warning 
architects to beware. 

The first &dvertisement appeared in October, 
1901, and the second in November, 1907. 

In the first a local architect (working jointly 
with the survevor) wes honoured (?) with 
selection, and after a great deal of wasted 
energv and expense in the preparation of manv 
drawings, the scheme was abandoned. and, I 
believe, without even a penny ever being paid 
for their trouble. 

Five years later another advertisement 
appeared, asking for designs, a copy of the 
instructions being eent to me, although I made 
no application for them; but as I competed 
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before it was supposed I might be willing to 
do so again, which J] unfortunately was. 
Thinking matters may have arranged them- 
selves fairly, I joined with the local! architect 
who was successful in the first competition, 
and we acted jointly in preparing a design 
which was actually selected at a meeting of 
the Urban District Council by a lerge majority 
“for further consideration.’ One of the 
clauses in the instruction to competitors 
stipulated ''that all designs were to be de- 
livered free of cost unsigned, but each set to 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing 
outside the nom de plume corresponding with 
the one on the drawings." To all architects 
accustomed to competition work this implied 
that secrecy was to be maintained till a selec- 
tion had been finally made, and, in fact, was 
& virtual contract to that effect. But what 
mappa was that as soon as our design was 
" selected for further consideration ” it seemed 
to ocour to the Council that they must be 
careful not to make any mistake, so they 
decided to have the envelope opened before 
„further consideration put the business in 
the wrong hands. This was, I consider, a 
breach of the implied contract; and although 
I protested against it at a later date, they 
were advised that another clause the 
instructions protected them from liability. 

The result of the second competition was 
that the scheme was knocked on the head. 
Nine designe were returned to their authors, 
after being held at the Clerk’s office for about 
nine months, and were so much waste paper, 
though each must have cost at least 25/. to 

repare. But before they were returned the 

rban District Council proposed to have a 
scheme carried out by their local surveyor, 
who was to prepare drawings. Now, after a 
considerable lapse of time, apparently even 
this hae fallen through, and the architectural 
profession is being invited to submit a further 
collection of designs for the amusement of 
this most enlightened Council. Surely twelve 
sets of drawings, costing at least 300“. ought 
to be the limit of what they can expect to get 
without paying a penny for all the informa- 
tion they might have gained. and I hope all 
members of the architectural profession will 
think so, too. Jon HENRY WILLIAMS, 

15, Foregate-street, Worcester. 


— . — 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Drain or Sewer. 

Sig,—In a small country town there are 
two houses approached by a carriage drive 
about 150 ft. in length from the main street. 
This drive was made some generations ago 
at tho expense of the various parties who had 
rights to use it in certain proportions. 

Up to about twenty-five years ago the 
houses were provided with the old-fashioned 
vault closets then common on the country, 
but there was an old stone drain from the 
premises to carry off waste water. Then 
modern sanitary fittings were provided and 
a proper drain Jaid in place of the old stone 
one connecting with the sewer in the main 
street, and this has been the position up to 
a year ago. 

ast year the owners of the property, at the 
entrance to the drive, who have the use of 
it part of the way to reach the back entrances 
to their premises, fitted up an outbuilding 
backing on to the drive as a w.c., making the 
window required for lighting same in the 
wall forming the boundary of the carriage 
drive, and also carrying the overflow pipe 
of the flushing tank through this wall to 
discharge over the drive. A connexion was 
made with the drain, which had been laid by 
the owners of the two better-class houses 
higher up at their sole expense, without their 
leave being asked or any communication being 
made to them beforehand. 

Complaint was made as soon as this action 
was heard of, and attention called to the 
state of the carriage drive. The boundary 
wall on one side of the property at the en- 
trance to the drive is out of the perpendicular 
in several places, having been forced over by 
trees, and the flagstone path under this wall, 
about 2 ft. in width, which is the only clean way 
for the occupiers of the important property 
at the top of the drive to reach the main 
street, is so uneven from the same cause that 
a feat of balancing is required in passing 
along it. 

The attention of the owners of the property 
at the lower end has been called to the 
matter by the owner of the property at the 
top end, but so far his communications have 
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been disregarded, which causes him much 
annoyance and may lead to financial loss. 

He wants to know whether the other owners 
of property having the use of the drive had 
right in opening a w.c. window and flushing 
tank discharge pipe on to it, and also con- 
necting their new drain with the one 
previously laid by his forebears. It has peen 
suggested that the drain is a ‘‘sewer,’’ but 
there are many cases in towns of two or 
more houses being connected with the main 
sewer through one drain, but that would not 
give all the parties owning property round 
to make a connexion with it. Further, if the 
drain is a "sewer," the owners who laid it 
in the first place at their own expense to drain 
their own property would not have done so 
had it been expected that the other parties 
would wish to take advantage of it; in any 
case, they ought, having the advantage, to 
pay something to the other in view of the 
expense which has been saved them. The 
openings have been detrimenta] to the more 
important property, as will be understood. 

e also wants to know whether the Sur- 
veyor to the Town Council can compel the 
owners of private approaches to keep them 
in good repair. ACUTANNOY. 


Chimneys. 

Sin,—The following appears in a recent 
issue of the Scientific American on the sub- 
ject of improper use of coal and faultily con- 
structed chimneys, and it may be of use to 
“ Ignorant,’ who inquired as to smoky chim- 
neys in your issue for December 24, p. 784 :— 

" Unnecessarily tal and cold chimneys 
cause a good deal of waste. These must be 
heated up before there can be a good draught. 
Under-sized chimneys are likewise bad, for 
they cannot accommodate sufficient volume of 
gases. A chimney must run higher than the 
tallest part of the house to work well. Out- 
side chimneys are always wasteful coal con- 
sumers, because the outside walls are con- 
stantly cooling off and retarding combustion. 
The ideal chimney for drawing is placed in 
the middle of the house, where it will escape 
sudden atmospheric changes, and also radiate 
heat from the bricks into the rooms. Then 
chimneys are poor heat conductors and 
dangezous at the same time. Each fireplace, 
stove, and furnace should have a separate 
flue to itself, and this should have as few 
crooks and angles as possible. The greater 
the draught the faster the fuel must be con- 
sumed, and the greater must be the percentage 
of heat units lost through the chimneys. It 
costs ten times as much in fuel to start a 
fresh fire as to keep a good one going steadily. 
It takes nearly as much to stir up a half-dead 
fire to the heating point. Good firing means 
that the chimney and flues should not be 
alowed to get cold. If so, they must be 
heated up before they can draw well, and 
this means a great waste of coal.“ 

SMITH & WELLSTOOpD, LTD. 
mle ÍÀ 

SANITATION AT THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

During the last six weeks the North British 
Plumbing Company have been carrying out a 
scheme under the H.M. Office of Works for 
the redrainage and sanitation of the east wing 
of the Law Courts. The existing sanitary 
arrangements have been abolished, and new 
lavatory accommodation has been installed on 
each floor. Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in carrying out the work during the 
sitting of the courts, as operation in many 
cases had to be stopped while cases were 
heing heard. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association was held in Carpenters’ Hall, 
London-wall, on Saturdav last week, when 
Mr. Sidney Sharpe read a paper on the 
Amalgaline system of plumbing. The lecturer 
claimed that, with one exception, this system 
complied with all the by-laws in force, that 
the work when finished had a better appear- 
ance than that now in vogue, and could be 
executed at a considerable reduction in cost. 
At the conclusion of the paper the pipes 
joined by this method were subjected to 
hydraulic and torsion tests, which proved that 
the joint was distinctly stronger than the 
other portion of the pipe. A selection of 
joints and plumbers’ work was on exhibition. 
A discussion followed, during which the 
general trend of opinion expressed was dis- 
tinctly favourable to-this new system. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article this week (p. 33) deals 
with competition methods, giving hints as to 
shortening preliminary labour 


The Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, now 
being held at Burlington House. is noticed 
in our second article (p. 34). The exhibition 
includes the work of five deceased British 
artists. 


Our Notes" this week (p. 35) deal with 
** Practical Structural Mechanics“; Paris Fire 
Brigade"; “Royal Academy Schools; Limited 
Competitions.’ 

A notice of the Sketch Society Exhibition 
will be found on p. 36. 


At the fortnightly meeting of the Architectural 
Association Mr. H. H. Statham read a paper 
on Architecture as Plan and Section." The 
ecture, which was illustrated by lantern slides. 
dealt at considerable length with planning—its 
great importance in architectural design 


(p. 36). 


Our Monthly Review of Construction (p. 45) 
includes articles on Definitions Used in 
Structural Mechanics. by Mr. Percy J. 
Waldram, F. S. I. (with diagrams); Concrete 
Stanchion Base (with diagrams); Exhibition 
Buildings, Hollow Bricks, and various notes, 
etc. 


Our Building Trade Section includes articles 
on * Helpmectae," the London Building Act, 
Specialists, the late Sir John Aird (with 
portrait) and communications on the Wood 
Trade, etc. 


At the Surveyors’ Institution meeting on 
Monday, Mr. E. H. Blake read a paper on 
Highway Law as Affecting Property Owners. 
The author dealt with the making-up of private 
streets. liability of repair, extraordinary traffic. 
and other matters (p. 55 for extracts from 
the paper). 


Part of a paper on the Town Planning Act. 
1909, read before the Nottingham Architec- 
tural Society by Mr. E. R. Sutton. F. R. I. B. A. 
appears on p. 56.  Th- paper is mainly a 
résumé of the Act. 


In our Correspondence Column is a letter from 
Mr. W. S. Purchon on “ Licentiates, R. I. B. A..“ 
and another on Llandrindod Pavilion Competi- 
tion," by Mr. J. H. Williams (p. 43). 


In the Inter communication Column some 
facts are given relating to chimneys (p. 43). 
An article on smoky chimneys, in our issue for 
August 13, 1910 (p. 176), may be referred to in 
this connexion. 


—— —-—' — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 13. 
The London County Council Westminster Technical 
Institute (Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. J. S. Dow, 
A. C. G. I., B.Sc., on “Illumination "—I. 7.30 p.m. 


MoNDAY, JANUARY 16. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, (1) Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo on Cardinal Medici's Pleasure House.” With 
lantern illustrations. (2) Award of Prizes and Student- 
ships. 8 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum). - 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on English Mediæval Door- 
ways, Windows, and Roofs.” 5 p.m. 

Royal Academ y.—Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., 
on“ Painting: Some Great Idealists ”— III. 4 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural. Society. Mr. L. P. Aber- 
erombie on “The Street Architecture of Paris und 
Vienna." Lantern slides. 6 p.m. 

Illuminating Engineering Society (Royal. Society of 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi) —A discussion on Library 
Lighting” will be opened by Mr. J. Duff Brown 
(Islington Public Libraries) and Mr. S. L. Jast (Croydon 
Publie Libraries). Chair will be taken by the President, 
Professor S. P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers (Caxton all, West- 
minster).—Fifth lecture on “The Law Relating to 
Engineering,” by Mr. L. W. J. Costello. 7.30 p.m. 


* TUESDAY, JANUARY 17. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “ Roman Circular Temples and Basilicas. ` 
Lantern illustrations. 4.50 p.m. 

Nottingham Arehitectural Societu— Exhibition of 
Designs for a Small Detached House in à Garden City, 
iiid criticism by Mr. E. H. Heazell. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineer. Papers to be discussed: 
“The Strengthening of the Roof of New-street Station, 
Birmingham, and The Reconstruction and Widening 
of Arpley Bridge, Warrington," by Mr. William 
Dawson. 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks’ of Works’ Institution.— 

Annual meeting of the members. 8 p. in. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 19. 
Royal Academy.—Sir William Richmond. K.C.B., R.A., 


on Painting: The Art of the Future — IV. 4 p.m. 
Societ y of Antiquartes,—8.30 p.m. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 20. 


London County Counctl Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute (Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. W. T. Creswell, F. S. I., 
on The Taxation of Land Values — I. 7 p.m. 

London County Council. Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute (Vineent-square, S.W.).—Mr. J. S. Dow, A. C. G. I., 
B. Sc., on * Illumination "—II. 7.30 p. m. 

Birmingham Architectural. Association, - Paper by Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society.—Mr. D. S. Kinner on “Geometry in Building 
Work. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Mr. Walter 
Dixon and Mr. George H. Baxter on ‘‘ Modern 
Electrical Dock-Equipment, with Special Reference 
to Electrically-Operated Coal-Hoists.“ 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Student? Meeting).— 
Mr. G. F. Walton on “ The Design and Construction of 
Reinforced-concrete Arches." 8 p.m. . 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 2). 

Architectural Association,.—First spring visit, to the 
extension to the Law Courts, Strand, by permission of 
Sir Henry Tanner. 1.30 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich. 10 a.m. 

Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions ( Build. 
ing Section, at Northern. Polytechnic).—Mr. Francis R. 
Taylor on“ The Teaching of Architecture in Technical 
Institutions." 3 pan. 


— —9—9———— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of January 12, 1861. 


Architectural Examination. 


On Monday next the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will meet to consider 
further this question. They have already 
resolved that it is desirable to afford the 
means for an architectural examination ; and 
on Monday they will probably settle whether 
the examination shall be open to all members 
of the profession or be confined in the first 
instance to the present Associates and future 
Fellows and Associates of the Institute.” 
Very good reasons might be given for adopt- 
ing the latter course in the first instance, but 
we are disposed to hope that the Institute 
will at once throw open the opportunity of 
examination to all, under some necessary 
conditions. Our readers do not require to 
be told that we have no desire to see the 
practice of architecture closed to all but 
those holding the diploma of certain in- 
dividuals. But we have a desire to see a 
proper course of study marked out for those 
who propose to devote themselves to the 
profession, and made necessary by the force 
of public opinion. We view the steps pro- 
posed to be taken by the Institute as having 
this for its chief object—as an educational 
measure mainly; and, as such, it has our 
warm support. 


* The R. I. B. A. could hardly now be 
described as certain individuals." —Ep. 


— —-—- —— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Design for Memorial to King Edward VII., 
Bristol. 


HE citizens of Bristol are fortunate 
in having secured an exceptionally 

suitable site for their memorial 
x to King Edward VII. Situated 
at the top of a hill rising from the heart of 
the city, and having a building of dignified 
design as a background, a memorial so placed 
has every advantage possible to one on a 
comparatively modest scale. Queen's- road. 
of which this monument will be the terminal 
feature, forms the continuation of Park- 
Street, at the bottom of which lies College- 
green with the statue of Queen Victoria; so 
that there is a special suitability in the 
site selected quite apart from its architectural 
merits. The Victoria Rooms being private 
property, it is desirable that the approaches 
should not be interfered with, and the 
existing carriage-drive with its terrace walls 
and balustrades will be retained, while the 
broad flight of steps in front of the portico is 
but slightly altered; in front of this, however. 
the whole site will be remodelled, the 
existing triangular enclosure being thrown 
open within the lines of the curved balus- 
trades terminated by two venetian masts, 
designed to contrast with the sweeping 
horizontal lines of the design. 
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In the centre of the space so formed will be 
placed the memorial statue, and in front of 
it, at a slightly lower level, a decorative 
fountain, which, grouping with the statue 
and its base, is intended to obviate the 
somewhat isolated effect that they might 
otherwise create. l 

The perspective, in order to explain the 

scheme, has been taken from a higher point 
of sight than would be actually possible, and 
consequently rather accentuates the curves 
of the balustrades and steps; in reality 
these would appear so slight as not to be out 
of harmony with the severely straight lines 
of the Victoria Rooms. 
The authors of the design are Messrs. 
Lanchester & Rickards, and the sketch we 
publish is from the hand of the latter member 
of this firm. 


Designs for ‘‘ Bathers” : Royal Academy 
Schools. 


WE have already given an illustration of 
Mr. Ralph Longstafi's prize design in the 
Royal Academy Schools competition for the 
Decoration of a Public Building. In a year 
when more than average talent was 
noticeable there were several outstanding 
designs as well as the one which was awarded 
the prize, and we are able to illustrate three 
of the most remarkable. It will be seen that 
Miss Clausen has imagined a most pleasing 
and refined group, with sufficient indications 
of landscape in the background to give 
shelter to the bathers. The graceful 
figures and carefully disposed draperies 
lend distinction to the design, and the colour 
scheme is restful and harmonious. Miss 
Hosking’s object seems to have been to 
make a harmony of colour in unbroken, 
creamy flesh tones against a cool grey-green 
background, and decorative effect of a high 
order is an unmistakable attribute of her 
scheme. Mr. de Poix’s treatment is im 
pressionistic and obviously should be con- 
sidered at a distance. It has much 
character and a large scale version would 
probably be very successful. It is essentially 
a sketch to determine composition and 
colour factors, and the painter's ideas have 
been worked out with due regard to pro- 
portion and decorative quality. . 


— — 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Roper. 


The late Mr. Frederick William Roper, who 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1863, practised until 
recently at No. 9, Adametreet, Adelphi. He 
was the architect of the schools at Ashford 
for the Managers of the West London School 
District, 1903, and his designs were selected 
by the Kingston on-Thames Education Com- 
mittee after competition for their public 
elementary schools erected in Bonner Hill- 
road and Oil Mill-lane for 1,144 children by 
Messrs. Burges & Sons, of Wimbledon, at a 
cost of about 21.000... in 1904-6, and, out of 
ten sete submitted, for the schools built in 
Richmond-road for 1,062 children by Mr. 
F. G. Lawrence, at a contract of 10.237/., in 
1906-7. 


Professor Josef Uphues. 


The death at Berlin is announced of Pro- 
fessor Josef Uphues, the sculptor of the 
statue of Frederick the Great, and designer of 
the monument to Moltke, before the Reichstag, 


in that city. 
— — 


MUNICIPAL WORKS, BURNHAM. 


The Local Government Board has notified 
the Burnham Urban Council that they were 
empowered to borrow the sum of 6,336/., the 
estimated cost of the new pavilion, sea- front 
extension, and other works. The plans 
approved are those of Mr. W, H. Chowins, 
Survevor to the Burnham Urban Council, and 
Mr. W. T. Douglass, of Westminster, has 
been the consulting engineer. The total out- 
lay will probably be a little less than 7,4007. 
The main contract has been entrusted to Mr. 
G. Morgan, of Pontypridd; the pavilion will 
be built by Messre. Walter Macfarlane & Co. 
of Glasgow, at the cost of 1,3507.; while the 
local tender of Mr. W. J. Pople? for work 
amounting to over 1000", has been accepted. 
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Designed by Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, F.R.I.B.A. Made by Mr. E. C. White. 


NOTES ON SOME DEFINITIONS USED IN STRUCTURAL 


MECHANICS.—I. 


By PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.I. 


MOMENT OF INERTIA AND SECTION MODULUS. 


N all girders or cantilevers deflected under 
load the outer layers of fibres in the cross 
section are obviously being punished 

more severely than those nearer to the centre 
or neutral axis. This can be very clearly 
seen if a number of wires be loosely threaded 
through holes pierced longitudinally in a 
model wooden rectangular beam, as in Fig. la, 
the protrucing ends being all of the same 
length. If such a beam be deflected under a 
load, as in Fig. lb, the fibres surrounding 
the wires are compreesed i in the layers above 
and extended in those below the centre; 
but the wires themselves, being loose in 


their holes, are unaffected, and the alterations 
which take place in the lengths of their 
projecting ends when carefu fully measured 
Y indicate the following important 


ur That the different layers of fibres are 
extended and compressed unequally. 

2. That the extent to which they are so 
strained is proportional to their distance 
above or below the neutral axis. 

3. That the fibres at the centre of gravity 
of the section, viz., on the neutral axis, are 
neither extended nor compressed. 

Within the elastic limit strain is an exact 


measure of intensity of stress, therefore the 
stress per square inch upon any horizontal 
layer of the material of a beam or cantilever 
under load is also measured by ita distance 
from the neutral axis. If the stress caused by 
any system of loading on a layer at 1 in. from 
the neutral axis be, say, 1 cwt. per square 
inch, then the stress in any outer layer can be 
deduced from it. At 3 in. from the neutral 
axis it would be 3 cwt. per square inch, at 
5 in. from the neutral axis it would be 5 ewt., 

and so on. Conversely, if the stress (f) in a 
layer of outer fibres at 5 in. from the neutral 
axis be known, then the stress at ] in. 


from the neutral axis would be f 
5. 


But the leverage at which the stress in any 
layer works to resist bending moment is also 
its distance from the neutral axis; and the 
effective strength of that layer to resist 
bending moment is, therefore, determined 
by its area in cross section multiplied by 
the square of its distance from the neutral 
axis. 

The total effective effort which a beam 
opposes to bending moment caused by any 
load, i. e., its moment of resistance [M. R.], 
expressed in, say, inch- pounds, can be 
computed by ascertaining the stress in a 
layer at a unit distance of, say, 1 in. (and 
therefore working at a unit leverage of 
1 in.) from the neutral axis, by deducing 
from that the enhanced effect of every other 
layer further away from the neutral axis, 
and then adding together the different 
contributions to the moment of resistance 
thus made by each layer. 


Moment of Inertia. 

The different layers considered must, of 
course, be infinitely thin if the calculation 
is to be mathematically correct, because the 
top and bottom of a layer of any appreciable 
thickness would have different values, and 
the centre would have another value, which 
would not be the mean between the values 
of the top and bottom. 


For instance, in a layer (Fig. 2) 4 in. thick 
the value of the top lamina would be its 
area, a X 142 or 196a. The value of the 
bottom lamina would similarly be a x 10° 
or 1008, and the mean of these two values 
is 296a or 148a; whereas the value of 

9 


the middle layer isa x 12? or 144a. 
For this reason it is customary to employ 


| 


14 “- 


. NEUTRAL) AXIS. 
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an arithmetical short cut provided by higher 
mathematics, viz., to multiply the stress 
at 1 in. from the neutral axis by an arith- 
metical expression which correctly indicates 
the collected sum of the areas of each infinitely 
thin layer in the section multiplied by the 
square of sts distance from the neutral axis. 
Such an arithmetical expression is called 
the moment of inert ia [L] of the section. 
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It will be observed that it is an arithmetical 
expression pure and simple, and relates only 
to the shape of a cross section. It is not 
affected by bending moment, span, flange 
stress, fibre stress, shear, strength of material, 
or any other consideration whatever other 
than the dimensions of the cross section. 
It is the same for & beam of steel 20 ft. 
long as for & beam of soap 12 in. long, 
provided they are the same in cross seotion. 

If the stress per square inch in the extreme 
outer layer of & beam or cantilever under 
any loading be called f, and its distance 
above or below the neutral axis y, then the 
stress at 1 in. from the neutral axis would be 


f - The total moment of resistance would 


be represented by I x D arb f. The 


y 

total moment of resistance (M.R.] of any 
cross section of & beam always equals the 
bending moment [B. M.] which calls it into 
being. I and y being permanent dimensions 
fixed by the contour of the section, the stress, 
both at the outer fibres and elsewhere, must, 
and obviously does, vary with the severity 
of the bending moment. 


Section Modulus. 


I 
The expression — is called the modulus 


[Z] of the section. It is also sometimes 
termed incorrectly its moment of resis- 
tance in square inches." Like I, it is purely 
arithmetical, and may be regarded as 
representing the muscular development of 
a beam—the inherent capacity of its cross 
section to develop and use fibre stress in 
offering resistance to bending moment, The 
muscles of the beam may be hard or they 
may be flabby—Z merely tells us their size, 
not their quality. 
Its relationships are as follows : 


BM = MR 
BM = l,-act 
y 
BM 
t= 1 = BM 
Z 

y 


If f is the extreme intensity of muscular 
stress which the fibres of the beam can stand 
without injury, then Zf represents the total 
muscular effort which the beam can be safel 
trusted to exert without hurting itself. 
Conversely, if Z is the muscular development 
of a beam and B.M. the bending moment to 


which it is subjected, then 2 will be the 


extreme stress f thereby inflioted on the 
outermost fibres, which should not exceed 
the safe working stress which the material 
can be subjected to. 

As there are an infinite number of direc- 
tions in which & beam can be bent so there 
are an infinite number of neutral axes, and 
an infinite number of moments of inertia 
can be calculated at right angles to those 
neutral axes. 

The majority of beam sections in common 
use, such as built-up metal beams and rolled 
joists, have thin webs and broad and com- 
paratively thin flanges. The stress in them 
varies over the section from the neutral axis 
to the outer fibre, just as it does in a rect- 
angular wooden floor joist, but they can be 
roughly calculated by neglecting the web 
and treating the flanges as if they were thin 
lamine equidistant from the neutral axis. 
Thus, in a 12 x 6 I section, with flanges 6 in. 
x 0772 in. (Fig. 3), the two flanges might be 
treated as if they were actually infinitely 
thin laminz each of 4°32 sq. in. in area, and 
situated 5°64 in. from the neutral axis. 
The moment of inertia of the section would 
then be approximately 4°32 x 5°64? x 2, 

* . 2 

and or Z would be 555 

y 5:64 
or 432 x 11:28 = 49, i. e., the same result 
as would be obtained by multiplying the 
area [a] of one flange by the effective depth 
[d] between the centres of flanges, or 

Z = ad. 


The actual Z of a standard 12 x 6 rolled 
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joist, including the strength of the web, is 
52°573, an error of about 7 per cent. In 
plate or lattice girders the webs are thinner 
in proportion to the flanges, and the error 
introduced by neglecting the web and 
calculating Z as ad is so small that in practice 
it is neglected. 

The calculation of the moment of inertia (I) 
of a section is a somewhat tedious operation, 


and as its chief use in structural mechanics is 
to deduce the section modulus (Z) in order to 
obtain the extreme fibre stress by means of 


Z is therefore 


tabulated for all standard rolled sections in 
common use, and is calculated approximately 
(Z = ad) for lattice and plate girders. A 
moment’s consideration, however, will show 
that Z must have two values in all sections 
which are not symmetrical about their 
neutral axes. For instance, in a T section, as 
in Fig. 4, with a vertical web the neutral axis 
is generally close up under the table, and the 


BM 
the simple equation f = EE 


4-44 


L ba 
D ™ 
k—b 


5, 38 
11 — 
Q 
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distance (y) of the extreme fibres from the 
neutral axis has two values according to 
whether the upper or lower extreme fibre is 
being considered. Such a section has of 
course, like every other section, only one 
moment of inertia along the axis yy, but it 
has two values for the section modulus Z, and 


B 
when under load'the expression Z, which 


gives the extreme stress in the outer fibre, 
will have two values, one of which gives the 
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intensity of stress in the tip of the vertical 
web, and the other the intensity of stress on 
the back of the horizontal table. The experi- 
ment of threaded wires previously referred to 
shows conclusively that in such a beam of 
T section under load or deflected under a 
bending moment these two values must be 
different. | 

The values of I for ordinary 
shown in Fig. 5. With rectangu 


the distance (y) is 2 and the 5 or 


bd d b d? 
æ —— 2 e" i Il-known 
12 2 or 6 This we 
expression, representing the modulus of a 
rectangular section, oan be deduced in other 


rofiles are 
sections 


ways which appeal somewhat more easily to 


the mind, but its direct relation to the 
moment of inertia should not be overlooked. 

To obtain the moment of inertia of any 
section the arithmetical rule is as follows :— 

(a) Divide the total section into separate 
figures of definite shape, such as rectangles, 
triangles, etc., whose centres of gravity and 
moments of inertia can be easily ascertained. 

(b) Ascertain the position of the centre of 
gravity of the whole section. 


SECTION 


MOMENT OF INERTIA «I 


12 


MAXIMUM 
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(c) Calculate the moment of inertia of each 
figure. 

(d) Multiply the area of each figure by the 
square of the distance between the neutral 
axis of the whole section and a line drawn 
through the centre of gravity of the figure 


parallel to the neutral axis. 


The sum of c and d will represent the 
moment of inertia of the section, and this 
divided by the distance of each outside layer 
or of any other layer from the neutral axis 
gives the section modulus Z for that layer. 
and enables the stress in it to be calculated 
BM 

2 

The use of the section modulus in the 
practical design of material to resist any 
given bending moment (B M) is as follows. 
The fibre stress (f) which the material can 
safely stand is first fixed upon. "Then from 
the simple equation BM = Zf, the Z or 
inherent strength of section required to keep 
down the fibre stress in-the outermost fibres 
to the necessary, limit f is determined, and a 


from f — 


— — — 9 
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section which possesses that muscular 
development is selected either from tables or 
by trial and error. 

A case frequently met with in practice, which 
necessitates the calculation of the moment of 
inertia of a section, is that of a buttress 
projecting from a wall and subject to lateral 
thrust from the wind pressure of a steep roof. 
The tendency of the wind pressure is to set up 
tension in the back of the wall, and the 
proportions of the buttress are determined 
with a view to neutralising this tendency. 
If the buttress were considered as acting 
alone the sufficiency of any assumed section 
could be readily ascertained either by com- 
pounding its weight with the lateral thrust 
and ascertaining that the resultant of the 
two falls within the middle third of the 
section, or by calculating the maximum and 
minimum pressures direct by means of the 
formula. 


Max. } ro ©, where M=themomentof the lateral force 
Mm. À —Z and Z for a rectangular section of 
buttress would be aS 

But the buttress is not acting alone—it 
cannot move without pulling down the wall 
to which it is bonded. What is really 
resisting the overturning moment of the 
forces is not a rectangle but a T section, of 
which the table represents the wall and the 
web represents the buttress. The middle 
third rule will not apply to such a T section, 
and Z must be calculated for both edges by 
means of the moment of inertia. 

The section is that of a cantilever standing 
up on end subjected to a bending moment 


which tends to cause tension in the table and 
compression on the web. It is subjected to 


W 
an initial intensity of compression A! A being 


the area of cross-section and W the vertical 
component of the resultant forces impinging 
on that cross-section. In addition it is 
subjected to a bending moment (M) from the 


lateral force tending to increase 'A 9n one 

side and decrease it on the other. The 
W 

essential conditions are that A Shall not be 


so decreased on the windward side as to be 
obliterated and tension set up; and that it 
shall not be increased on the leeward side to 
an intensity greater than the material will 
stand incompression. Taking the case of the 
buttress and wall shown in Fig. 6. The true 
centre of gravity of the section at the plinth 
level is found by ordinary calculation to be 
0-92 ft. from the inner edge of the wall. The 
resultant line of thrust is found to be 1:58 ft. 
from the same point, and the eccentricity or 
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leverage of the resultant thrust is, therefore, 
1:58 — 0:92 or 0°66 ft. 

The total vertical component of the weight 
of brickwork and truss is 274 cwts, and the 
area of the section is 10:8 sq. ft. The 


intensity of vertical load * is, therefore, 


274 

158" 17-35 cwts. per square foot. The 
anti-clockwise bending moment of the 
lateral forces is is 274 cwts. x 0°66 ft., or 


108-1 ft. cwts, which tends to increase u on 


the outside edge of the buttress, and to 
decrease it on the inner side of the wall. 
The maximum intensity of pressure at the 


outside edge is ^ T 2 and the minimum 
5 of pressure on the inside edge is 
M 


A 2 
If the tensional intensity represented by 


2 is greater than * then tension is set up. 
The moment of inertia of the section is as 


follows: 
u | 


I of top of table 12 0°712 
CAI, bottom „ = * = 0008 
i) Gon = 1522 1.0 

12 akon; 

2-150 

11x 0°92 x 046? = 2:300 

af 11 x 0205 x 0-103 = 0-040 
2°25 x 1'5 x (1:1254-0-205)2 = 4450 

I = 8940 


The two values for Z are, therefore, as 
8:04 
the i edge —— = 97, 
regards the inner edge, 032 
and as regards the outer edge, ptem 
2-455 
and the extreme pressures are 
: W M 108˙1 
— — — 1 F — m 
Maximum A t Z 7:35 + 3-05 
17:36 + 32°56 — 49°85 cwt. per square foot 
compression and 
W M 108:1 


3.65, 


ee P cue: s 1 3 EN — 
Minimum A 2 7˙35 E 
17:35 — 113 = 6 cwt. per square foot 
compression. 


No tension is, therefore, set up, and the 
maximum pressure is not unreasonable for 
good brickwork. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
STANCHION BASE. 


REINFORCED concrete has many advan- 


tages over brick and concrete construction, . 


especially on the score of cubic space saved, 
a reinforced concrete wall being so much 
thinner than either a brick or concrete wall, 
and in many cases, where either of the latter 
cannot be used and steel joists are employed 
embedded in concrete (as a protection), 
savings in both cost and space are made. 

All foundations should go down to solid 
ground, but the necessary depth is often 


a-~ A7 
—-— tn A r 


I A ü m t 


H 
a 2-24 & 4.4 4 9.9. à 4-8 „ 


exceeded, due to the thickness of the floor 
above or the thickness of the stone base, 
brick footings, and plain concrete necessary 
for sound construction. For this reason & 
steel grillage has the advantage over ordinary 
brick and concrete footings, but reinforced 
concrete has a greater—less excavation 
being required, and less steel is employed to 
perform the same duties. 
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As an example of this the following example 
can be compared with the case given in our 
issue of November 26, 1910, showing a steel 

illage base design, the same conditions of 

oading and size of base being employed. 
The base being 9 ft. 6 in. square, with a 
2 ft. 6 in. base to the stanchion, the overhang 
of the foundation is 3 ft. 6 in, which can be 
considered as a cantilever. The safe load on 
the soil being 2 tons per square foot, this can 
be considered as a distributed load on the 
cantilever, the bending moment M being in 


such a case * 
feet, or 3 ft. 6 in. 
Assume the depth of concrete to be 12 in., 
and allowing the amount of steel reinforce- 
ment to be 2 per cent. of the area of concrete 
in compression and placed at 2 in. centre from 


where L = the span in 


Fige. 


akd = 5:3" 


Tuc aura Ax 5 


— t 3 2" 


the underside of the concrete, we find from 
Fig. 2 the following particulars :— 

Let M — the ratios of elasticity of the steel 
and concrete to be equal to 15. 

Then for 2 per cent. of reinforcement 
k = ‘530, and p = ‘02. 

Take one strip of the base 1 ft. wide. 

Using the Ro al Institute of British 
Architects’ formule for tension per square 
inch :— 

_ M 
t= por U- IE 
WL 


FCC 
92 x 12 x 10 x 10 (1 =) 
2 x 3} x 3} x 2240 x 12 

t= 2 
24 (821) 

t — 16650 in. lb. 


Et 
m Fe 15. 
M = Bending moment. 
Ec = Modulus of elasticity of concrete. 
Et = Modulus of elasticity of steel. 
= Span in feet. 
= Percentage of steel in area of concrete stressed. 
= Compression in concrete per square inch. 
= Tension in steel per square inc 


er N 


The maximum allowable tension per square 
inch on the steel being 17,000 Ib., the above 
Stress is within safe limits, therefore 2 per 
cent. of steel is sufficient to take the tension. 


9) 
The area of steel required = 100 of bd = 
x 12 x 10 = 2} sq. in. 


100 
Three l-in. diameter rods are sufficient to 
supply this area of steel required within the 
l i breadth of base under consideration. 
Considering the concrete under compression 
which is at the upper surface of the slab, we 
get the compression per square inch from :— 


2M 
C= y»rü - 31) 
WL 
2 (>) 
kbd (1 — 4k) 
2 (2 x 34) x 3} x (12 in. x 2240 Ib.) 
2 x 530 x 12 x 10x10 (1 = 1999 


3 
31 314 


580 x 5 x 824 
1257 lb. per square inch. 


But the allowable compressive stress on 
the concrete is 600 sq. in. lb., therefore steel 
rods might be introduced to take the surplus 
compression. The centre of gravity of 
the compressive stress acts at 4 kd from 
the compressed edge = 4 x. 5°32 in. x say 
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2 in. This gives 8 in. to the centre of the 
steel rods in tension. See Fig. 3. 

The area in compression being kdb, the 
total excess of compression (1257 — 600) 
equals kbde or 5:32 x 12 x 057 lb. — 
41,785 lb. 


Compression Reinforcement 


Tension Reinforcement 


The moment being 8 in., therefore 
8 in. x c x area of steel = 41,785 Ib. 


8 16,000 A = 41,785 
128,000 .. .. .. ..- 41,785 
41,785 
A ose. s 2 128 000 
K . ss = $ sq. in. area. 
Three g. in. rods in every foot of breadth of 


concrete will, therefore, be ample reinforce- 
ment to meet the excess of compression. 
Expanded metal or wire mesh would answer 
admirably for this purpose, and would lend 
itself to advantage to facilitate construction. 
The concrete immediately under the stanchion 
being directly in compression, and carrying 
180 tons, we get this distributed over an 
area of 2 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 6 in. = 900 sq. in., 
giving — 180 x 2240 ]b. 
inch. 900 


This would be quite safe, but, as & precau- 
tion against a tendency to burst, this portion 
might have a “ square helix ” of steel placed 
horizontally therein, say }-in. diameter wire, 
as shown in Fig. 4. 


= 448 lb. per square 


PLAN 


Lum vU “SECTION 


In the general construction of ferro- 
concrete work the vertical rods in the 
column pass into the base, but, as a steel 
stanchion is being used in this case, its base 
will have to be paa y attached. 

This can be done by placing fixing-bolts 
in the mould and allowing them to set in 

osition with the concrete. The cast-iron 

ase can then be bolted on with ease. 

To take any shear in the concrete, it is 
usual to introduce vertical members or 
stirrups. These can be placed as shown in 
Fig. 5. 

Now, as to the amounts of materials 
employed in each case, first the saving in 
excavation is 2j cubic yds. in favour of the 
reinforced concrete. 

The steel employed in the steel grillage is 
over 9 cubic ft. against a bare 3} cubic ft, 
in the reinforced concrete base. The concrete 
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used in the steel grillage equals 126 cubic 
ft., whilst in the reinforced concrete base 
90 ft. only are used. 

Thus all the way round there is a saving 
in favour of the reinforced concrete base. 
To support the upper reinforcement during 
setting, bent bars, as shown in Fig. 6. can be 
employed, and the compression attached to 
them by wire to secure them in proper 
position and prevent their displacement 
during ramming. 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS : 


IV.—REINFORCED CONCRETE 
(INDENTED BAR SYSTEM). 

As most of our readers are doubtless 
aware, & prominent characteristic of the 
inderted bar system of reinforced concrete 
is the employment of steel in the form of 
either square or round bars, rolled with in- 
dentations with the object of affording a 
direct mechanical bond between the concrete 
and the steel. The indentations are so 
arranged that the sectional area of every bar 
is the same at any point of its length, so 
that no steel is wasted, as would be the case 
if there were projections or depressions in- 
creasing or decreasing the quantity of metal 
at various points. 

Bars of this type can obviously be used in 
conjunction with any suitable arrangement 
of the reinforcement, and therefore impose 
no restriction on the architect or engineer 
in respect of the details of his designs. As 
the provision of a secure mechanical bond 
is the main object of the indented bar, this 
variety of reinforcing metal might be pro- 
duced in mild steel just as appropriately as 
in high-tension steel, and we believe that 
the patentees are willing to do so to meet 
the requirements of designers. But as a 
general rule they prefer the employment of 
high-tension steel with an elastio limit of at 
least 50,000 Ib. per square inch, in order that 
the economy which is claimed for such 
material in connexion with & continuous and 
positive bond may be fully realised. 

So far as exhibition buildings are con- 
cerned, the only structure of which we have 
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cognisance as embodying the indented bar 
system is the Stadium built for the Franco- 
British Exhibition, and still to be seen at 
Shepherd's Bush. The framework of the 
Structure is of ordinary steel, while the risers 
and platforms, affording sitting and standing 
accommodation for spectators, are of con- 
crete reinforced by indented bars, the whole 
of the reinforced concrete work having been 
executed by the Empire Stone Company. 

The accompanying section illustrates a 
design prepared by the Patent Indented 
Steal Bar Company, Ltd., for a reinforced 
concrete exhibition building. One merit of 
the design from the standpoint of the 
exhibition promoter is the absolutely clear 
space provided between the outer walls by 
constructing the roof as a series of arch ribs, 
spaced 12 ft. 6 in. apart, connected by 
longitudinal members and a thin slab of 
reinforced concrete. 

The interior space is 87 ft. 6 in. wide by 
33 ft. high at the centre, while the building 
could be continued to any required length by 
adding the necess number of arch ribs. 
The ribs are 16 in. wide by 32 in. deep at the 
springings, and 18 in. deep at the crown, 
including the thickness of the connecting 
slabs. The thrust of the arch is taken by a 
triangular abutment at either end, the ver- 
tical members in the abutments acting as 
wall columns between which the roof slabs 
are continued down to the ground as panels 
cloeing the sides of the building. 

With the exception of glazing, doors, and 
other interior fittings, the structure is en- 
tirely of reinforced concrete, affording an 
absolute safeguard against fire risks, so far 
as these can be obviated by building con- 
struction. 

Considering the magnitude of the roof 
span, the arch ribs are of slender proportiors. 
and as the roof slabs and side curtain walls 
are only 4 in. thick, the cost of the work 
should be very moderate. 

The projecting buttresses necessarily 
occupy a good deal of space, but we may 
point out that this apparent disadvantage 
could readily be overcome by enclosing each 
line of buttresses with light walls and by 
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constructing a terrace roof over the interior 
space so gained. In this way two side 
galleries could be secured for additional 
exhibits, with a passageway for visitors 
close to the walls of the main hall, and a 
series of bays nearly 12 ft. wide for the 
reception of goods and articles for exhibition. 
The galleries might be connected with the 
main hall by omitting the curtain walls 
between columns, the material thus saved 
being applied to the outer enclosure of the 
side galleries. Further, by utilising the 
gall roofs for refreshment purposes an 
additional source of revenue would be 
secured. 

We are afraid that a monolithic building 
of this class, in common with kindred struc- 
tures representing other systems of rein- 
forced concrete, may not appeal to the 
promoters of exhibitions demanding accom- 
modation at the lowest possible initial cost. 
But for important exhibitions intended to 
remain open for the best part of a year, and 
possibly to be followed by kindred displays 
on the same site, a building of the type 
under consideration ought to be appreciated 
for the valuable safeguards it affords to 
proprietors, exhibitors, and the public. 

The indented bar system of reinforced 
concrete has been applied to the construction 
of various pier pavilions and other structures 
which are not essentially different from ex- 
hibition buildings in respect of design, and 
are sufficient to show that the system could 
readily be applied to the class of buildings 
considered in the present series of articles. 


THE BALG HOLLOW BRICKS. 


We give herewith an illustration showing 
the B Hollow Bricks closed on all sides, 
which are useful for walls and partitions where 
lightness is desired. When using hollow 
bricks with open ends for ceiling construction, 
the space between each pair of adjacent bricks 
is closed by a cardboard tube to prevent 
mortar entering these hollow spaces. When 
mortar is po between the bricks these tubes 


a ee | 


Hollow Bricks Cut Open. 


form a core round which the concrete flows; 
consequently, there are no solid concrete ribs, 
the same being interrupted at certain intervals 
by circular holes. A solid rib is, however, of the 
utmost importance for the carrying capacity of 
the ceiling. The above-mentioned cardboard 
tubes prevent the liquid concrete from fallin 

down unhindered from the upper surface o 

the ceiling to the lower surface. With this old 
diei of open bricks, the period taken by 
the concrete is a comparatively long one before 
reaching the lower surface of the ceiling. Thus 
the liquid in the concrete has a tendency to 
become absorbed by the surface of the brick- 
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work, so that the concrete is not likely to 
completely surround the iron rods. With 
this system the concrete flows unhindered direct 
to the lower surface, and closely surrounds the 
iron rods, this gives the ceiling durability 
and strength, and absolute safety in carrying 
capacity. 

By the advantage of the system over others— 
viz., continuous solid concrete ribs, and the 
iron rods being closely surrounded with con- 
crete, so that the iron cannot rust—the greatest 
durability and strength possible is obtained, 
the more so as everything is open to inspection, 
the whole construction being visible up to the 
finish, whereby the possibility of faulty 
construction is excluded. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


FIRST impressions are impor- 
Entrance tant, so in arranging ap- 
Gates. proaches the suitabilit of 
gates should be considered. 
It is not always possible fcr an architect to 
design his own gates, nor is it necessary in 
many cases; ready-made work of good appear- 
ance and stability is obtainable. For instance, 
Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, F. R. I. B. A., having 
given special attention to the subject, has 
produ a series of designs, one of which is 
shown on page 45. It is taken from the 
* Book of Gates," an illustrated catalogue 
issued by Mr. E. C. White, the Steam Saw 8, 
Canal Wharf, Basingstoke. 


IN a Report dealing with 
Settlement in the crack which has opened 
Strasburg in one of the main pillars 
Cathedral. in the central nave of Strae- 
burg Cathedral, M. Knauth, 
the cathedral architect, states that the chief 
cause is the defective condition of the founda- 
tions beneath the north tower. These 
foundations, constructed of rubble and 
cement on argillaceous soil in which some 
timber piles had been driven, consist of two 
walls running north to south and east to 
west. The piles are badly decayed, and the 
interior pillar of the tower is sald to be 
virtually unsupported fora length of 2 metres, 
as a layer of vegetable earth is interposed 
between the foundations and the base of the 
illar. Like many fabrics of the same class 
in this country and elsewhere, Strasburg 
Cathedral was built in different epochs, one 
result being that the foundations have now 
to carry loads much greater than those con- 
templated by the original designer. This 
point is illustrated by the statement that the 
present foundation load is upwards of 
25 tons per square foot. The remedy pro- 
by the architect is the underpinning of 

all defective foundations. 


Ox this page we illustrate two 


Bonded . forms of concrete building 
Concrete blocks and a system of laying 
Blockwork. these so as to constitute 


hollow walls, where the two 

shells are bonded together and each face is 

finished with a bond of the Flemish type, 
as shown by the elevation. 

The blocks are of two sizes, one measuring 

72 in. cube, and the other 232 in. long, by 72 in. 

high, by 3 in. thick. They are laid alternately 


Tough courses 1&3 


| “Section through 


courses 
Bonded Concrete Blockwork. 
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in each course, where the cubes give the appear 
ance of headers and the long thin blocks repre- 
sent stretchers. On reference to the sections 
it will be seen that the cubes in successive courses 
are supported along the outer side by the long 
blocks, and wong the inner side by the cubes 
proie mg inwards from the opposite face of the 
wall. The solidity of the construction is made 
clear by the section through A—B, the con- 
tinuous vertical air-space is shown by the 
section through C—D, and the continuous 
longitudinal air-space by the two horizontal 
sections. 

Any finish can be given to the outer face of 
the blocks, the size of which may be modified 
as desired. If preferred, the interior cavity 
could readily be filled in with rough concrete 
or other material. 


THE following is a specifica- 

Granolithic tion which has been widely 
Floor Surfaces. adopted in America for hard- 

finished concrete floors :— 

This specification is adapted for work in 
localities where tough stone is available ; local 
conditions will govern the selection of other 
materials. 

If the surface is to be laid upon an unset 
concrete base, the specifications should require 
that it be laid as soon after the base is in as 
may be, and, if possible, before the under 
concrete has set, so that the base and the 
finish shall bond: together; otherwise the 
specification will apply. 

Mixture of the top finish should be in the 
proportion of 1 part Portland cement, 1 part 
stone from 4 in. to the smallest size, excluding 
dust, and 1 part sharp sand (no grains 
passing a 50 screen, the majority 8f sizes 
which will pass between a 20 and a 50 screen). 
This shall be mixed to a stiff paste, just wet 
enough so that in trowelling the water will 
barely work to the surface. 

Base.—If old concrete, the surface shall be 
roughened 5 sand blast, acid treat- 
ment, or other equally satisfactory method of 
cleaning the stones so that the mortar shall 
adhere to them. The under concrete shall be 
thoroughly wet, and shall be kept, wet long 
enough to absorb all the water it will take up 
readily, thus ensuring a base so wet that it 
will not draw water from the finish when the 
latter is applied. Before scrubbing the base 
with grout the excess of water shell be 
removed, so that the finish shall not become 
too wet. 

Finish.—The surface of the base shall first 
be scrubbed, with a thin grout of pure cement 
rubbed in with a broom. On of this, 
before the thin coat has set, a thin coat of 
finish, mixed as above specified, shall be 
trowelled hard, using as much pressure as 
possible, and rubbing the finish hard down on 
to the roughened base so that it shall take firm 
bond. After this the finish shall be applied 
of the desired thickness, screeded, and foated 
to a true surface. Between the time of the 
initial and final set it shall be finished by 
skilled workmen with steel trowels and 
worked, to final surface. Under no condition 
shall dryer be used, nor shall water be added 
to make the material work easily. 

If the finishing is done in hot weather, the 
finish shall be protected from sun and wind 
in order to prevent too rapid setting. 


Section 
through C 


Lat 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


HELPMEETS. 


HERE are two individuals upon whom 

| the success or otherwise of a contractor 
depends, neither of whom in our 
opinion receives the full credit due to him. 
To mention them in the order in which their 
work is done—the first is the estimating 
clerk, and the second the foreman. In the 
case of the first-mentioned the term clerk ” 
seems hardly to suggest the importance of his 
office. It is his knowledge and judgment that 
his employer first depeads upon in obtaining 
the work at such a price as to be remunera- 
tive but sufficiently low as not to put him 
out of court in competition. To a good 
estimator it is as unsatisfactory to find him- 
self a long way below the second tender as to 
find himself a long way up the list. Hence 
the margin in his work is à very narrow one. 
But the gross amount of the tender is not 
the only matter for consideration. It is 
just possible that, by relying upon the law 
of averages, a most slovenly and incom- 
tent estimator may come out all right in the 
ist of tenders, but when it comes to settling 
the bill of variations the difficulties begin. 
Occasionally even then the result works out 
to the advantage of the contractor, but the 
contractor whose business is of a sporting 
nature rests upon a very unstable foundation. 
Any one who has had the slightest experience 
in settling accounts, when the pricing of the 
original bills has been erratic and incon- 
sistent, will appreciate the situation which 
arises from such pricing—endless disputes. 
and dissatisfaction all round. In isolated 
cases it may be that there is a motive in this 
system of pricing—generally with a sup- 
posed knowledge of what the future varia- 
tions may be, but we are happy to believe 
that these are exceptions and not the rule. 
Our experience has been that where a 
bil has been carefully and consistently 
priced, the work of settling up most com- 
plicated accounts is reduced to a minimum. 
Even where items do not exactly apply, it is 
possible to arrive at a value of other items 
by a system of analysis. To arrive at this 
exactitude in pricing, the estimator must be 
a walking encyclopedia—he must be well 
versed in the market rates of materials, 
because often, in these days of rush, it is 
impossible to obtain special quotations. He 
must also be quite conversant with the 
constants of labour under varying circum- 
stances. Even then his work is by no 
means mechanical, as there are so many 
factors to be taken into account in arriving 
at the proper value of the work estimated for. 
Obtaining the work for his employer is not 
the only part of his occupation. One of the 
best systems we know, is to put the work 
under the control of the person who 
estimates, and here there is an opportunity 
for the estimator to display some amount of 
diplomacy, for while keeping control of the 
work he must not usurp the foreman’s 
prerogative, for, if he does, trouble will 
certainly arise, and, so far from either the 
work or the employer benefiting, both will 
suffer. When this system is carried out 
and the estimator and the foreman work 
amicably together—and in every instance 
we have knowledge of where this was done 
they have worked amicably together—it haa 
had & most admirable result. It puts the 
estimator on his mettle and gives him an 
interest in the work which no other system 
does. How often does the surveyor go on 
a job to settle the accounts and finds that the 
contractor’s representative has never seen 
the work until that moment. We are 
speaking of the average contract—not those 
large works where both sides employ a 
qualified surveyor. This brings us to an- 
other part of the work of the estimator 
where again he must show a large amount 
of diplomacy. While bringing forward all 


the claims his employer is justly entitled to, 
he should avoid, as far as possible, those of a 
paltry and vexatious nature, which some- 
times result in ning questions which 
work out in an entirely different manner to 
what he intends. Of course this applies 
to both sides. Both parties should recognise 
the term “ variations " in settling accounts, 
rather than the term “ extras" on the one 
hand and '* omissions " ontheother. Toarrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion, the estimator 
should be something of a surveyor, and, 
although he need not be so fully qualified as 
one who has to prepare bills of quantities for 
competition, he should know sufficient of 
the practice to be able to meet the surveyor 
on his own ground in measuring. The 
uem we have mentioned enables him to 

o this with some degree of certainty as, 
having been in touch with the work all 
through, he has a fair idea as to what the 
variations are. We are well aware that 
slovenly and incompetent surveyors will not 
welcome this suggestion as it tends to show 
up their weaknesses in a very bright light, 
but we are only concerned with those 
practitioners who do their work honestly and 
thoroughly, and with an eye to something 
more than the item at the close of the 
summary. 

In the foregoing remarks we think we 
have shown the importance of the work of 
the estimator, what a many-sided individual 
he undoubtedly is—or should be. And our 
experience is, however keen he may be, 
ponda he keeps within the line of strict 
airness, and provided also that the surveyor 
he meets is fully qualified and conscientious, 
there are fewer appeals to arbitration, 
fewer grumblings as to losses, and, as a 
natural result, general satisfaction and a 
continuance of association which should be 
the aim of all concerned. 

Having dealt with the estimator, we 
now come to the other individual in whose 
hands the fortunes of the contractor to a 
large extent rest. Within the last twenty 
years there has been a great change in the 
personnel of the foreman. On compara- 
tively rare occasions one does meet with 
the middle-aged “ practical” man. One 
who depends very largely upon experience 
rather than academic training, and this type 
of foreman is by no means to be despised : 
true many of his methods must be 
denominated ''rule of thumb," but they 
are none the less reliable on that account. 
True also that he is not often much of a 
penman—-years of working has militated 
against his penmanship — and he will 
measure off an eighth.scale drawing with a 
2-ft.—and in the north with a 3-ft.—rule, 
but he measures correctly, to the great 
amazement of the onlooker. He is generally 
to be found on the works rather than in the 
office, and has a marvellous facility for 
grasping the qualifications of a workman in a 
very short time. He has & number of 
regular hands who have followed him from 
job to job for years, many of them on the 
border line of the age which the “ hustler "' 
considers to be past work, but who neverthe- 
less can give a good account of themselves. 
Such is the foreman who is rapidly passing, 
but who, we venture to say, will still be popular 
with the architects of his generation. 

The essentially modern foreman is a much 
younger man, the product largely of the 
polytechnic sombined with a comparatively 
short period of practical training. He affects 
the scale rather than the 2-ft. rule, is alto- 
gether of a more progressive type. and 
possibly more acceptable to the young 
architect even if he has not quite so happy 
a knack of managing men as his older 
confrère. But modern times, modern ideas, 
s0 that possibly, all things considered, he 
finds more favour with his employers than 


the type previously mentioned. He is, 
however, more self-assertive, which is a 
doubtful advantage. as the average architect 
likes to have a man to carry out his ideas 
without improvements,“ and that the 
older man generally did—at the same time, 
if asked for an opinion upon some small 
matter of construction could often give 
useful advice. But we are looking at the 
foreman now as the helpmeet of the con- 
tractor, rather than of the architect. 
Looked at calmly, one must be struck with the 
many matters that must be considered if a 
job is to go on smoothly, and at the same 
time pay, because, after all, contractors 
are not philanthropists. Above all he 
must be a good organiser, so that things 
follow in their proper sequence; toarrange to 
have materials in as they are wanted, and 
not find roof materials lumbering up the 
site, while excavations are going on, or the 
walls being built. We have seen confined 
sites occupied by steelwork at any early stage, 
the steel not being wanted for weeks, a 
thing that might easily have been avoided 
with a little foresight—although this is 
sometimes more the fault of the ''office ” 
than of the person in charge of the works. 
There is one item—in fact many items— 
that affect the total cost of the work, and 
that is that of “ waste.” When one sees 
a number of short ends of timber about 
a job, stacks of bricks after the brickwork 
is finished, and odd pieces of lead left about, 
it always seems that there must be some 
weakness in the system of ordering. This, 
in our experience, is avoided in the system 
before mentioned, a co-operation between the 
foreman and the estimator. Where this has 
been carried out, the finish of the work has 
found the site practically clear—conse- 
quently the percentage of waste is very 
small dad It is the usual experience 
that of this “ waste,” very little gets back 
to the “ yard "—even of that which is of 
value. A good deal of discretion is neces- 
sary in regard to the number of men 
employed ; sufficient to get the work through 
with proper dispatch, but not too many, orthe 
effect will be to delay rather than accelerate 
the progress. Then a careful record should be 
made of all daywork jobs, about which there 
should be no dispute if put in regularly. 
One of the best estimators we have ever 
met always chose to have work measured 
at the contract rates where possible— 
arguing that if the work is properly estimated 
it should pay as well as daywork, and is, 
in addition, above suspicion, as architecta 
have a habit of “kicking” at daywork 
returns. Then, as a final qualification, the 
useful foreman should not be too self. 
assertive, but should do his best to get on 
with the architect and that other individual 
who is sometimes trying, the clerk of works. 
Our experience is that a good foreman 
seldom has any difficulty in this respect, 
although, of course, there are exceptions 
in this as in other matters. 


Wallsend-on-Tyne, who died on 
July 29, aged sixty-two yoars, has left estate 
valued at 123,642/. gross, with net personalty 
2.491]. Mr. Francis Cooper Birch, J.P., of 
Clovelly, Christchurch-road, Winchester, and 
formerly of Farnham, Surrey, builder, who 
died on October 9, aged seventy-eight years, 
has left ostate sworn as of 107,180!. gross value, 
with 100,728. net personalty. 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


“STRUCTURES” AND “ PROJECTIONS” 
AND BUILDING LINE. 


THE question was raised before a Metropoli- 
tan Police Magistrate, re-ently, whether a 
projecting iron canopy or framework erected 
over the entrance to Messrs. A. & F. Pears's 
premises in New Oxford.street, which was 
18 ft. long and projected 4 ft. 6 in. from 
the front of the building. and which had 
been erected without the consent of the 
London County Council, was an infringement 
of sects. 22 and 73. subsect. 8, of the London 
Building Act, 1894. The magistrate held 
that it was a permarent structure, made part 
of the building, incapable of being removed 
without taking down part of the structure 
of the building. and on those findings he made 
an order for its removal. 

The law on this subject is very compli- 
cated. and hence very unsatisfactory, a 
number of decisions having been given on 
these two sections in the High Court, in 
which somewhat diverse views have been 
expressed. In Hull v. London County 
Council (1901), a wooden case for electrical 
advertisement signs was attached to the 
wall of a building by iron brackets, a space of 
6 in. intervening between the case and the 
wall. Proceedings were taken under sect. 73, 
subsect. 8, which provides that, except so 
far as permitted in this section in the case 
of shop fronts and projecting windows, 
and water-pipes, casings, cornices, etc., and 
like architectural decorations, ‘‘ no projection 
from any building shall extend beyond 
the general line of buildings in any street 
except with the permission of the Council 
after consulting the local authority.” The 
Divisional Court unanimously held that the 
whole of sect. 73 only applied to projections 
forming part of the buildings in the nature 
of architectural projections, and that the 
words in subsect. 8. no projection from any 
building." are used in the same sense. 

In the case London County Council v. 
Illuminated Advertisements Company (noted, 
the Builder, May 21, 1904), proccedings were 
taken under sect. 22, the erection being 
advertisement cases constructed of sheet iron 
projecting 10 in. and supported on iron 
supports passed through the front main wall 
of the building. The Divisional Court, Mr. 
Justice Wills dissenting, refused to disturb 
the finding of the magistrate, that this was 
not a "structure" erected beyond the 
building line under sect. 22, as they held this 
to be a question of fact, and that the evidence 
justified the magistrate's decision; but all 
the members of the Court expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the decision in Hull's case, 
and intimated that had the proceedings 
been taken under sect. 73 this erection 
might have been deemed a “ projection.” 
In London County Council v. Schewzek (noted, 
the Builder, November 11, 1905), proceedings 
were taken under both sections in respect of a 
structure of iron, filled in with leaded glass at 
the front and sides, projecting 4 ft. 6 in., 
bolted to the wall and with two stays, which 
latter rods went right through the wall. 
The magistrate dismissed the summons, and 
the Divisional Court held that the erection 
was neither a “ structure" within sect. 22 
nor a projection within sect. 73, subsect. 
8; but as regards this latter point, two out 
of the three judges expressed some dissatis- 
faction with the decision in Hull's case, but 
felt bound to follow it as it was the decision 
of a Court of concurrent jurisdiction. 

In London County Council v. Hancock & 
James (noted, the Builder, April 6, 1907), & 
show-case was held not to be a structure 
within sect. 22, the magistrate having so 
held, but ore of the three judges intimated 
that had it not been for the decision of the 


Court in the case referred to above—London 


County Council v. Illuminated Advertise- 
ments Company —he would have held it to be 
a "structure" In the case Rex v. Denman, 
Re Palace Theatre Company (noted, the 
Builder, April 27, 1907), the magistrate had 
found an erection a "structure," and he 
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declined to state a case for the opinion of 
the Court. On an application for a mandamus 
to compel him to do so, the Court declined 
to make the order on the ground that this 
was a question of fact and there was evidence 
to support the magistrate's dne d 

This review of the cases shows the 
extremely unsatisfactory state of the law on 
the subject. The decision of what is a 
“ gtructure" and what is a projection 
within the meaning of the Act as a question 
of law has created a division of opinion even 
in the High Court, and in deciding questions 
of fact based on statutes the magistrates 
require guidance as to the principles to be 
applied so that uniformity in the decisions 
may be attained. If Hull's case could be 
reviewed by the Court of Appeal, as the 
Divisional Court judges have often desired it 
should be, some definite conclusion might be 
arrived at, but at present there is such 
uncertainty in the law that it is a consider- 
able drawback to both those who have to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and those 
who are subject to those provisions. 

It only remains to add that in some of the 
above cases suggestions were made from the 
Bench that sect. 119 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, might apply when 
erections were neither structures nor 
“ projectiors " within the London Building 
Act, 1894. The County Council appear not 
to have proceeded under that section, and the 
reason may be that, although the very 
erections the subject of the above decisions 
are particularised in that section, the section 
only gives a remedy where they “ shall be 
an annoyance in consequence of the same 
projecting into or being made ip (sic) or 
endangering or rendering less commodious 
the passage along any street," far more 
narrow grounds of objection than those 
provided by the London Building Act. 


SPECIALISTS. 


WE have received a communication from 
Mr. J. E. Yerbury, architect and surveyor, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C., in connexion 
with the employment of specialists under 
building contracts. He says :— 

It is the practice, of course, to provide 
for special works, either as provisional 
amounts or as prime cost sums— clauses 27 and 
28 cf the R. I. B. A. Contract, or Form 
of Agreement—and the point I wish to raise 
in this, viz. :—In the event of the failure of 
the contractor, is the specialist a preferential 
creditor? In dealing with this question 
clause 20 of contract must be read with 
clause 28. I have been interested in many 
cases where this question has been & serious 
one, and to illustrate the difficulty I will refer to 
acase in which I was called in to advise a trustee 
in bankruptcy. In this icular case the 
contract was the R. I. B. A. Form of Agreement. 
The architect had in every instance chosen 
the goods to be supplied under provisional 
sums—clause 28 of contract —and had written 
to the builder as follows, viz. :—‘ Please 
order, on your own behalf, of Messrs. Blank 
& Co., the following goods.' (The underlining 
is copied from original.) The builder 
ordered, the goods were supplied by the 
merchants, und the builders account debited 
in the merchants’ books. Certificates were 
given by the architect, and monies paid by the 
employer, which should have included the 
provisions, and should have been paid to the 
specialists, who secured notice from the 
architect. 

“The builder became bankrupt, and the 
specialists applied to the architect for pay- 
ment, and he paid, the accounts amounting 
to a large sum. The trustee asked me to 
express an opinion, which I did; he then took 
legal advice, which supported my, opinion that 
the architect was wrong. e went to 
arbitration (the arbitrator being an architect) 
and we lost. , 

* Now, sir, there is no question, I think, 
in this case the trustee ought to have 
won. Under the Contract clause 20 the 
specialists were sub-contractors; under clause 
28 they are to be paid by the con- 
tractor; and in this case the architect 
divested himself of all liability to pay by 
insisting upon the builder giving the orders 
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on his own behalf ; the merchants debited the 
builders account, and never looked to the 
architect personally to pay. (How could 
they! He had never ordered any goods.) 
Further, the architect had certified the amount 
due, and had informed the merchants that lie 
had done so, and left them to obtain payment 
from the builder. The employer had paid the 
builder, but the specialists failed to obtain 
payment, and appealed to the architect. The 


. architect, feeling that (as he had chosen the 


goods and directed the builder to order from 
these firms) his good name might suffer if 
they went unpaid. made them preferential 
creditors by paying them; and a brother 
architect, justified him when called upon to act 
as arbitrator, to the prejudice of all the other 
creditors. 

|" Why should not special firms take the 
ordinary trade risks which other merchants 
have to take in the conduct of their business? 

"One other illustration :—An_ architect 
friend of mine asked for advice in a case where 
he had chosen the provisional goods, and, his 
client failing to pay, the merchants de- 
manded payment from the architect personally. 
The merchants knew him as an architect; 
were informed for whom the goods were 
chosen; they knew the architect chose the 
goods as agent for another. On the facts I 
advised my friend to fight, but he preferred 
peace, and paid. 

"It may be said that you can avoid all 
these pitfalls by being careful to put every- 
thing into writing, but I assure you, sir, that 
it would be necessary to keep a very good 
lawyer always on the premises to draft the 
necessary documents which would avoid all 
risk under a building contract. 

" I think the Institute might easily improve 
the one usually in force in London.' 


THE LATE MR. J. HOWARD 
COLLS. 


WE have received the following appreciation 
of the late J. Howard Colls by Mr. William 
Woodward, F.R.1.B.A. :— 

“ An uninterrupted friendship of over thirty 
years enables me to write a few words which, 
I am sure, will be heartily endorsed by all 
who had the pleasure of knowing our 
departed friend. Five minutes’ conversation 
with him would convince all that the 


} | were 
speaking to a singularly keen-witted, humor- 
ous, and refined gentleman. His read 


grasp of figures relating to his extensive busi- 
ness; his power of rapid criticism of works 
of architecture and of art generally; his 
voracious appetite for literature; and his love 
of Imperialism constituted him a most 
pleasant companion. Even, however, when 
dealing with controversial subjects, political 
or social, J. Howard Colls, although 
decisive and serious, never thrust before his 
opponents his views in an unpleasant form; 
there was always the bright twinkle in his 
eye, and the satirical retort courteous was 
invariably at the tip of his tongue. To the 
building world generally he has left a lasting 
memento in the courage with which he took 
up to the House of Lords the celebrated case 
of the Home ana Colonial Stores v. Colls, the 
decision in which has conferred so much 
benefit upon those who have to deal with 
cases of ancient lights; and it was at 
the invitation of Mr. Chamberlain that Mr. 
Colls became a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission. The French expression, ‘Sans peur 
et sans reproche’ thoroughly fits the 
character of J. Howard Colls." 

The photograph of Mr. Colls from which 
we took the illustration appearing in our 
last issue was by Messrs. IJliot & Fry. 


SIR JOHN AIRD. 


WE regret to announce the death, on 
January 6, at his country residence, Wilton 
Park, Beaconsfield, of Sir John Aird, Bart., 
aged seventy-seven years. Sir John Aird was 
the son of John Aird, contractor, who, when he 
came first to London from his native town, 
Fortrose, Ross-shire, worked as a stone-mason at 
Bromley, E., and afterwards won the contract 
for a water supply in Berlin. Sir John Aird 
represented North Paddington in Parliament 
in 1887-1905: he was elected Mayor of Pad- 
dington in 1900, and again in 1901; he was 
elected an Associate of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1859 ; he became a member of the 
Iron and Steel Institute in 1887, and in 1886 
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The Late Sir John Aird. 


was appointed to the Royal Commission upon 
the Depression of Trade. Sir John Aird was 
associated with his father in the drainage system 
for London, and, with Fox and Henderson, in 
the building of the Great Exhibition, 1851. 
The firm contracted for waterworks in Simla 
and Calcutta (with Brassey & Wythes), and at 
Staines, Hampton, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, 
Altona, and Berlin, and for gasworks at Beckton, 
Moscow, Bahia, Copenhagen and Para. In con- 
junction with Lucas Brothers, the firm of Lucas & 
Aird (since John Aird & Sos) were employed 
upon the construction of docks at Southampton, 
Tilbury, and Singapore. Messrs. John Aird & 
Sons were the contractors for the Manchester 
Ship Canil, the Royal Albert Docks on the 
Thames, the Royal Edward Docks, having a 
water area of 30 acres, at Avonmouth, Bristol, 
opened on July 9, 1908; the graving docks, on 
a site of 16 acres, on the Tees at Middlesbrough, 
and the docks at Newcastle-on-Tyne, begun 
in 1907; for the Friston works, 1897, of the 
Eastbourne Waterworks Company, and the 
waterworks, 1907, at Ninfield, Sussex; in May 
last they entered into a contract of 312,779. with 
the Metropolitan Water Board for a reservoir 
and filter beds at Kempton Park. The firm were 
contractors for work upon the Hull and Barnsley 
Docks and Railway, and the West Highland, 
and District (St. John’s Wood) Railways. The 
firm were appointed contractors for the Assouan 
Dam, 2,000 metres long, at the First Cataract, 
with the Assiout barrage, after designs by 
Sir William Willcocks, K.C.M.G. In February, 
1898, they agreed with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to complete the works in five years, and to 
then receive 2,000,0001. The work was finished 
in 1902. They next undertook the raising of 
the dam, a barr»ge at Esneh, and ancillary 
works, for a further expenditure of more than 
3,000,000). Sir John Aird, we may add, was 
the inventor of the steam navvy." 

Sir John Aird collected many works by 
modern artists, comprising Romney's “ Lady 
Hamilton as the Comic Muse," Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema's “ Heliogabalus, and the Banquet of 


Roses.“ Lord Leighton's The Arab Hall," 
Fred Walker's The Introduction,“ D. G. 
Rossetti's Dante,“ and examples of Calderon, 
Pettie, Frith, Stanfield, Macbeth, Cattermole, 
Prinsep, Faed, H. S. Marks, Marcus Stone, 
F. Dicksee, Sir Luke Fildes, and others. Sir 
John Aird married a daughter of Mr. Benjamin 
Smith, of Lewisham, who died in 1909; his 
elder son John, born in 1861, succeeds to the 
baronetcy conferred upon him in 1901. The 
interment took place on Wednesday at St. Anne’s 
Church, Dropmore. 


ARBITRATION IN 
CONTRACTS. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Liverpool 
City Council, which took place at the Town 
Hall on the 4th inst., Colonel Kyffin-Taylor, 
M.P., submitted an opposed recommendation 
of the Housing Committee in favour of the 
appointment of a special committee, con- 
sisting of the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman 
of all the Standing Committees, to consider 
and report on the arbitration clause in Cor- 
poration contracts, with authority to receive 
deputations and obtain evidence. The 
Housing Committee, he said, were of the 
opinion that the Master Builders' Federation 
were entitled to be heard in this matter. The 
proposal which the Federation wished to 
submit was one which would affect the 
arbitration clause in all Corporation contracts. 
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Colonel R. S. Porter proposed as an amend- 
ment that the Finance Committee should be 
requested to consider the subject and receive 
the suggested deputations. 

Alderman Cohen, Deputy-Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, seconded the amend- 
ment. At present, he said, the arbitration 
was solely in the hands of the City Surveyor. 
This system had been going on for many 
'ears, and he was not aware that any 
injustice had ever been done. 

Mr. Sexton was strongly opposed to the 
subject being entrusted to the Finance Com- 
mittee. That Committee had too much power. 
already. 

Mr. Harmood Banner (Chairman of the 
Finance Committee) asked why they should 
be expected to follow a course different from 
that pursued by all the large contracting 
companies in the kingdom. It had been for 
a long time the custom of all Corporations 
to make their officials arbitrators in all the 
contracts they made. The system, he con- 
fessed, seemed an unjust one, but the remedy 
lay with the contractors and not with the 
Corporation. The present system was devised 
to protect the interests of the Corpoation, and 
if the contractors did not like it they should 
protest and refuse to enter into any contracts 
which contained the objectionable clause. If 
a united protest of that kind were made it 
would be effective. 

Mr. Herbert Rathbone said that a report 
from a special committee was desirable, 
because the members of the Council needed 
information before they could make up their 
minds on the question. It was desirable that 
they should know whether the existence of 
the- arbitration clause had led any con- 
tractors to refrain from tendering for Cor- 
poration work. He had been assured by a 
member of the City Council that at least one 
important contractor had refused to tender on 
account of the clause. 

Alderman Salvidge said it was in accord- 
ance with the standing orders that critical 

uestions of emergency should be referred to 
the Finance Committee. 

Alderman Brownbill said that originally he 
had been opposed to the arbitration clause, 
but after many years' experience of its satis- 
factory working he approved of it. 

The amendment was defeated by forty-nine 
votes to thirty-eight, and the Housing Com- 
mittee's motion was adopted. 


PREVENTION OF 
CORRUPTION ACT. 


WE have heard from the Secretary of the 
Secret Commissions and Bribery Prevention 
League, Incorporated, 3, Oxford-court, Can- 
non-street, London, E.C., in reference to our 
article last week on the ‘‘ Purchase of Em- 
ployment in the Building Trade.” He 
writes :—'' If the leading members of the 
building trade were to join the League it 
would strengthen hands all round, lightening 
the task of honest men, and making that of 
dishonest traders more difficult. I shall be 
pleased to send particulars of the League to 
any applicant." 


SAVING CEMENT FROM 
EMPTY BAGS. 


ACCORDING to the results of an experiment 
recently made of the Aberthaw Construction 
Company, of Boston, U.S.A., a considerable 
saving can be made by shaking empty cement 
bags and collecting the material in a box for 
use. The number of bags treated was 7,598, 
and these yielded 4,130 Ib. of cement, which 
tensile strength tests showed to be equivalent 
to 2,664 Ib. of pure cement from the same 
consignments. In addition to the value of 
the cement, a saving of 41s. 3d. was effected 
in return freight owing to the reduced weight 
of the empty bags, the net saving being shown 
by the subjoined account. 


Account SHOWING THE SAVING EFFECTED BY RECOVERING CEMENT FROM 7,598 Empty Bags. 
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THE WOOD TRADE. 


Messes. Foy, Morcan, & Co., in their 
Annual Wood Report, 1910, state that the 
importation of eawn and planed wood-goods 
into the United Kingdom during 1910, 
although noticeably larger than in 1908 or 
1909, shows only a fractional increase in 
volume when compared with the average of 
the previous five years. The increase in 
average cost has, however, been considerable, 
and discloses om a similar basis of comparison 
an advance of upwards of 5 per cent. 
figures are the more remarkable seeing that 
there has been, during the same years, an 
equally striking diminution in the consump- 
tion of wood. During the previous four years 
especially, this persistent decline in consump- 
tion proved an intolerable handicap to 
successful business, inasmuch as the reduction 
in supplies, although considerable, was at no 
time commenurate with it, so that, speaking 
broadly, the supply remained more or less in 
excess of the demand during this period. A 
year ago, however, it was possible to state 
that the limit of the drop in consumption had 
been reached. Since that time a process of 
gradual recovery has manifested itself, al- 
though perhaps not to the extent which the 
boom in the general trade returns might have 
foreshadowed, but sufficient, at all events, to 
justifv the increase in stocks which has 
resulted from the greater volume of the 
import during the past season. It is always 
hazardous to make statements as to the rela- 
tion of supply and demand at any moment, 
but after comparison of such statistics as are 
available, it seems safe to point out that the 
latest returns indicate that import and con- 
sumption are now more nearly in equilibrium 
than they have been since 1905. Compared, 
for instance, with 1909, while the import has 
been augmented by barely 5 per cent., the 
increase in consumption has been approxim- 
ately 10 per cent., thereby helping to restore 
the balance, and probably indicating the 
restoration of more stablo conditiong of trade 
in the near future. While the import for the 
past year in quantity only slightly 
exoeeded the average, the actual increases on 
1909 and 1908, when the depression in trade 
was at its deepest point, amounted to no less 
than 82.000 standards, and 150,000 standards 
respectively. The moet remarkable point, how- 
ever, is that had it not been for the rapidity 
with which the production of Russian goods 
has developed within recent years, this 
increase in the proportion of the wood sup- 
plies needed to satisfy the requirements of the 
United Kingdom could not have been forth- 
coming except at a still greater cost than has 
in fact occurred. This, perhaps, is beyond 
EUER but is brought into prominence now 
that it is evident that practically the whole 
of the additional 150.000 standards, which 
represente the expansion of supplies during 
the last two vears—that is since the import 
fell to its lowest point in 1908—has been 
obtained from Russian sources. As regards 
the sources of our suppliee other than Russia, 
two considerations must borne in mind; 
firstlv, the diminished capacity for production 
owing to the gradual depletion of forests; 
secondlv. the increasing demand within the 
producing countries. the annually greater re- 
quirements of established foreign markete, and 
the opening of quite new markets in the 
colonies and elsewhere. The last few years 
have shown considerable acceleration in the 
working of these hostile influences to the dis- 
advantage of buyers here, and it is clear. 
therefore, that the former proportion of 
Scandinavian and American goods is not to 
be depended upon in future, while the 
extended use of Russian goods can alone fur- 
nish any effective barrier against an increase 
in cost which might well become burdensome. 
An easy freight market and the absence of 
labour troubles (which in the previous vear 
proved such an embarrassment to Swedish 
shipments) have combined to facilitate ship- 
ping operations, and in consequence the 
season's supplies have come forward with 
regularity. The fact that the surplus import 
has been widely distributed among the various 
outports. instead of being concentrated in a 
few of tho larger centres, can be taken as 
confirmation that the improvement in trade 
throuzhout the country is general rather than 
partial. The most conspicuous increase is in 
the case of the Irish porta. which have taken 
25 per cent. more after absorbing a very con- 
siderable increase in the preceding year. a 
revival which has no parallel in any other 
part of the kingdom. The result of last 
vear's trading, after allowing for the occasional 
grumbling caused by severe competition. has 
probably been more remunerative to the trade 
at large than for a long time past. The 
previous vear, judged bv tho standard of the 
seriea of disastrous seasons which had pre- 
ceded, was not entirely unsatisfactory, but 
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then profits were rendered possible mainly 
because the delay in getting supplies enabled 
old stock to be worked off in spite of a slack 
demand. The results of 1910, even though the 
margin of net profit may not be much greater, 
are more satisfactory and more promising for 
future business, inasmuch as they are the out- 
come of an improvement in consumption 
draining off increased supplies at a higher 
cost. The improvement in trade meanwhile is 
everywhere apparent, especially in ite manu- 
facturing and export branches, and even the 
building trade, so far as can be judged by the 
official statistics of employment, would seem to 
be at last emerging from the long-continued 
depression. The Report couta ing detailed 
information relating to the trade during the 
past year, and with it is issued several interest- 
ing wood-market diagrams, showing the 
periodical estimates of the duration of supply, 
in oomparison with the averages of the same, 
at the same time, in the previous five years. 
The figures are based on Messrs. Foy, Morgan, 
& Co.’s monthly circulars of London statistics. 

Messrs. Churchill & Sim, in their Wood 
Circular,” give the Board of Trade figures of 
the importation of wood into the United 
Kingdom during 1910, showing a slight 
increase again on those of the three previous 
years. This increase in quantity has been 
acoompanied by steady market prices through- 
out the year, at a level leaving foreign 
and colonial shippers little to complain of, 
and there ig no evidence of any accumulation 
of stock in this country. It follows, there- 
fore, that the consumption of the year must 
at least have kept pace with the increase in 
the supplies, and at last taken that turn for 
the better which has been awaited so long and 
so anxiously. It is on this improvement in con- 
sumption likely now, judging by all previous 
experience, to be maintained for a series of 
years, that the hopes for 1911 are based. It 
is a good foundation to build upon, and one 
which justifies the unusually large amount of 
buying which has already taken place for the 
new season. There has been no great inorease 
in the rates asked by shippers. these gentle- 
men wisely preferring to consolidate a steady 
market all round, rather than to extract high 
prices from a few sanguine buyers here and 
there. It has been possible, however, to obtain 
a definite increase for the larger sizes, and 
even at this increase these sizes still prove 
the most attractive portion of the stock notes. 
The first sign in the extremely gradual pro- 
cess of the deterioration of a forest is to be 
found in a growing scarcity of large trees. 
The small trees can be found and transported 
more easily and replaced more quickly. How 
long it may be before the world's demand for 
wood proves too great for the European 
forests and requires to be eupplemented by 
other supplies in more distant countries it is 
impossible to say. It will not be yet; but 
there has been some hint in 1910 that for 
these largo sizes the quantity available has 
rather fallen short than otherwise, and this in 
& season when the extent of the demand has 
been less than an average, and when thev 
have been saleable at prices sufficiently high 
to encourage production. For foreign shippers 
the year has been one of much encouragement. 
From the White Sea tho export has not been 
a large one, and it has been very easily sale- 
able. From St. Petersburg the quantities of 
wood available for shipment tend to expand 
vear by year as more and more capital is 
invested in forests and saw-mills. The demand 
has, however, fairly kept pace with the supply. 
From Sweden the year’s production has been 
a oonsiderable one, more ially of pre- 
pared boards, and has not been interfered 
with by any cause, euch as the labour troubles 
of 1909. Prices have, nevertheless, been 
unusually steady throughout the season, and 
in the end the total supply been 
exhaustively dealt with, and buyers are more 
willing to contract ahead again for 1911 than 
they were at this time last voar. and at a 
more liberal range of price.“ Tha Report 
contains much detailed information relating to 
the past year in the trade. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, PORTOBELLO. 


A new building is being erected for the 
congregation of St. James's Parish Church at 
Portobello. It consists of nave, apse, transepts. 
gallery at one end, vestry. and a suite of 
halls, and will contain 850 eittings. The 
plans are by Mr. G. M. Watson, architect, 


. Edinburgh. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, SOUTHMEAD, BRISTOL. 

The Bristol School of Industry for the 
Blind now occupy new premises at Southmead. 
The buildings provide accommodation for 110 
pupils. Red brick and freestone dressings have 
been used in the structure, which was designed 
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by Mr. E. Gabriel, of London. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. R. Wilkins & 
Sons, of Bristol, Mr. J. Warlow being the 
clerk of works. 

SCHOOL, DUNDEE. 

The new building erected in Dens-road by 
Dundee School Board has been opened. Built 
from plans prepared by Mr. Langlands, the 
Architect of the Board, the school has bcen 
erected in eighteen months. 


PAROCHIAL HALL, NEWCASTLE. 


The two adjacent blocks of new parochial 
buildings, adjoining St. Mark’s Church and 
Vicarage, Newcastle, have been opened. The 
architect of the last two new buildings is 
Mr. A. B. Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle. 
The contractors are Messrs. Middlemiss Bros. 
of Newcastle. The contractors have been 
assisted by the following sub-contractors :— 
Messrs. Merrilees & Denton, of Gateshead, 
painting and glazing; Messre. Henry Walker 


& Son, of Newcastle, heating, etc.; Messrs. 
Allinson & Son, of Gateshead, plumbing; 
Messrs. Faloonar & Cross, of ewcastle, 


electric lighting; Mr. Hewitson, Newcastle, 
slating; Mr. McIntyre, Gosforth, plastering; 
North of England School Furnishing Com- 
pany, sliding partitions, etc. 

TERRITORIAL DRILL-HALL, CRUMLIN. 

The new hall is erected on a suitable site at 
the top end of the football ground, and near 
the Great Western Railway. The various 
dimensions of the rooms are:—Hall, 60 ft. by 
50 ft.; officers’ room, 15 ft. by 15 ft.; orderly, 
20 ft. by 15 ft.; sergeants’ room, 15 ft. by 
15 ft.; lecture-room, 20 ft. by 15 ft.; stores, 
18 ft. by 18 ft. Alongside is a house for the 
instructor. The design is neat, and of a 
character to show the purpose of the building. 
The pane] over the doorway has the figure of 
& dragon carved on it. There is sufficient 
space left at tho rear for open.air drills. The 
work has been carried out by Messre. Gregory 
Brothers, Pontnewydd. under the superintend- 
enco of tho architect, Lieutenant A. J. Bowen, 
Crumlin. 

SKATING PAVILION, WEYMOUTH. 

A new pier skating pavilion has been opened 
at Weymouth. The work of erecting this 
annexe to the Pavilion Theatre has been 
carried out under the supervision of the 
pavilion architects, Messre. Mangnall & Little- 
woods, of Manchester. The skating area is 
about 530 sq. yds., and it has a double wood 
floor, the upper eurface being in maple wood 
in narrow widths, lined with felt between the 
two thicknesses of boards. There is a balcony 
communication all round the roof, which con- 
nects with the pavilion balcony, affording 
accommodation for 500 people, and two glass 
folding partitions, which open upon the asphalt 
rink outside. Three parts of the roof are 
covered with wire-woven patent glazing. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE: NEW PREMISES. 

Messrs. John Belcher, R.A., & J. J. Joass 
are the architects of the buildings which the 
Royal Society of Medicine have begun to 
erect in Henrietta-street, W., with a return 
frontage to Wimpole-street (south end). 


ITALIAN HOSPITAL, QUEEN-SQUARE, W.C. 


The Italian Ambassador formally opened 
the new extension at this hospital on Saturday 
last. The new wing, occupying a site in 
Devonshire-street, was designed by Mr. J. D. 
Slater, of John-street, Bedford-row, and the 
contractore were Meesrs. E. A. Roome & Co., 
of Basinghall-street, E.C.. and Homerton. 
The basement contains the laundry, mortuary, 
post-mortem room, etc., and the ground floor 
provides the  out-patients’ department, 
pharmacy, and ophthalmic department. The 
new isolation ward and nurses’ quarters are 
found on the first floor. The second floor 
provides the new operating theatre. sterilis- 
ing room, anesthetising room. and surgeons’ 
quarters, while the third floor is devoted to 
the servants’ quarters. 

THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY, CLONDALKIN, IRELAND. 

The Carnegie Library at Clondalkin has 
been opened. The buildings consist of two 
stories. On the ground floor are the librarv 
and reading-rooms. The first floor is devoted 
to an assembly hall. capable of holding 
between three and four hundred persons. Mr. 
T. J. Byrne was the architect. 

STIRLING BUILDING TRADES. 

In Stirling, as in other places, the building 
trades during the past vear have been com- 
paratively slack. Tho new land taxes have 
had their effect on the property market, and 
intending builders are inclined to wait and 
watch the ultimate effect of those taxes. As 
an indication of the state of the buildine 
trades in Stirling during the past year, it mav 
be etated that the Town Council dealt with 
sixtv-six applications for new buildings or 
alterations or additions.to existing buildings, 
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the majority of the applications going under 
the latter two headings. 


VILLAGE HALL, LETHERINGSETT. 


A village hall, the gift of the Master of . 


the Rolls (Sir Herbert Cozens Hardy), has 
been built at Letheringsett to plans prepared 
by Mr. E. T. Boardman, of Norwich. The 
work of construction has been carried out 
by Mr. W. H. Tuthill, of Holt. 


SOCIAL CLUB, NEWBIGGIN, 


The building known as the Bank House," 
Newbiggin, has been opened for club purposes 
by the members of the Newbiggin, North 
Seaton, and District Social Club. The altera- 
tons have been carried out by Mr. 
Hepple, contractor, Newcastle, from the plans 
of Mr. F. C. Murphy, architect, Morpeth. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, ABERDEEN. 

A Masonic Temple has been erected in 
Crown-street for the Aberdeen City Province. 
The estimated cost of the building was about 
10.0002. The contractors were:—Mason, Mr. 
Edgar Gauld; carpenter, Mr. George Jamie- 
son; slater, Mr. George Farquhar; plumber, 
Mr. David Ogilvie; plasterer, Messrs. Roger 
& Baxter; marble and tiles, Messrs. James 
Bannochie & Sons; steel work, Mr. George 
Bisset; joiner work and furnishings, Messrs. 
J. & A. Ogilvie; inside painter work, Mr. 
John Whyte; outside painter work and glaz- 
ing, Mr. Edward Copland; electricians, 
Messrs. Claud Hamilton, Ltd.; asphalt, 
Messrs. W. Briggs & Sons, Ltd., Dundee; 
heating, Messrs. James Cormack & Sons, 
Glasgow. The architect was Mr. Harbourne 
MacLennan, Aberdeen. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson, & Co. Ltd., 
varnish, oolour, and paint manufacturers, 
Minerva House. 26 and 27, Bevis Marks, 
London, E.C., have issued a diary for 1911. 
They will send a copy upon request from any 
boná-fide builder of decorator, providing a 
trade card ie enclosed. . 

A large olock has just been fixed et Ashing- 
don Church, Essex, as a King Edward VII. 
memorial. The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. John Smith & Son. Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, who have also lately restored 
and refixed the large clock and chimes in the 
ncw tower of Ilkeston Parish Church. 

Bell's United Asbestos Company, Ltd., as 
the manufacturers of Poilite asbestos cement 
tiles in Great Britain, have in hand various 
contracts for roofing :—(1) Generating station 
at Scunthorpe, Doncaster, for Messrs. John 
Lysaght, Ltd., of Newport, Mon, and Don- 
caster; (2) generating works for Siemens 
Dvnamo Worke Company, Ltd., Stafford ; 
(3) the West Gorton Chemical Works. Man- 
chester; (4) various sheds for the Great 
Western Railway Company at Swindon; (5) 
the works of the Dulais Tinplate Company, 
Ltd., Pontardulais, South Wales; (6) sheds 
for Messre. Richard Thomas & a 
Llanelly. ; : 

In our issue of the 31st ult., in the notice 
of the Red House, Cromer, we omitted to 
mention that the stables were equipped by 
the St. Pancras Iron Work Company, Ltd.. 
London, N.W. The stables contain six stalls, 
two loose boxes, and the St. Pancras patented 
system of paving. 2m : E 

The infante’ school at Billingshurst 1s being 
warmed and ventilated by means of D. O. 
Boyd's Hygiastic ventilating school grates, 
made by Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., 
Upper Thames - street, London, E. C., and 


road, S. E. The frm have also supplied these 
grates to the St. Paul's Cray Schools, Kent. 


double-fronted patent Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke flues, and also with Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester grates, by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 

Messrs. Robert M‘Alpine & Sons, con 
tractors, Glasgow, have secured the contract 
for the construction of a reservoir for the 
Corporation of Birkenhead. The reservoir 
will be what is known as a maeonrv dam, and 
the site is near Corwen, North Wales. The 
cost of the undertaking will be approximately 
180.0007. 

The Board of Guardians of the Gateshead 
Union. having decided to improve the arrange- 
ments for the escape of the inmates in case of 
fire, has just purchased a new fire-escape of 
Merry weathers! “ Self-Supporting" pattern. 
It has three telescopic ladders, extending to 
a height of 40 ft.. and it can stand entirely 
self- supported. with a man at the head of the 
ladders. without resting against a building 
and without the aid of props and poles. It 
can. therefore, be used as a water tower for 
directing a jet of water into the upper floors 
of a. burning building. 
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Under the direotion of Messrs. Worsfold & 
Haywood. architects, Dover, Boyle's latest 
patent ‘Air-Pump”’ ventilators have been 
applied ‘to the Elvington Institute, Dover. 

Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., of 36, Basing- 
nallstreet, E.C., and Homerton, N.E., are 
carrying out alterations and additions to the 
„Clarence public-house, Whitehall, under 
the superintendence of Mr. M. T. Saunders. 

The Directors of the London County and 
Westminster Bank, Ltd., have declared a 
dividend of 10s. per share, being at the rate 
of 20 per cent. per annum, free of income 
tax, for the ha!f-year ended December 31 last. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Bacton (NokrolLk).— School; Mr. W. V. 
Bushel!, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Norfolk County Council, Norwich. 

Bedwellty (Mon).—Nursing home, etc.; Mr. 
H. J. C. Shepard, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bedwellty. 

Birmingham.—Theatre, Stratford-road; Mr. 
C. S. Smith, Hedges-buildings, Bull-street, 
Birmingham. Factory premises, Farm-treet ; 
Mr. A. T. Archer, architect, 13, Temple- 
street, Birmingham; Messrs. W. B. & F. T. 
Archer, builders, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Lamp department buildings, Cambridge street ; 
Mr. H. Stilgoe, City Engineer, Birmingham: 
Mr. F. Swift, builder, Aloester-street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Blyth.—School (8,0004); Messrs. Robson & 
Twaddle, builders, Blyth. : 

Bo'ness (Linlithgowshire).—Post-office, corner 
of Kinneilstreet and East Pier-street; Mr. 
Jas. Thomson, architect, East  Pier-street, 
Bo’ ness. 

Bootle.—Reconstruction of northern wing 
of hospital for the Committee of the Borough 
Hospita!. 

Brighton.—School, : Coombe-road (10,8001.) ; 
Mr. E. Hackforth, Secrotary, Education Com- 
mittee, Town Council. 

Brough (E.R. Yorks).—Police-tation and 
superintendent's house; r. A. Beaumont, 
Surveyor, E.R. Yorks, County Hall, Beverley. 

Buddings Field.—Wards (1,2001.); Gloucester 
Board of Guardians. 

Castle Cary.—Clubhouse for Constitutional 
Club; Messrs. H. W. Pollard & Son, builders, 
Bridgwater. 

Cleckheaton (Yorks). — Electric 
station at Exchange Mills for Messrs. Chas. 
Hirst & Sons, Ltd. Two shops and house, 
Howard Park; Messrs. Robinson & Crow- 
ther, builders. Whitcliffe-road, Cleckheaton. 
Addition, Albert Mills, Scholes, for the 
Scholes Albert Mills Company. Ltd. 

Coppull.—Institute and club off German- 
lane for the Coppull Institute, Ltd. 

Coventry.—Nurses’ home (5,650I.) ; Mr. 
A. J. Lord, builder, Wolston, Coventry. 

Cwmeelyn (Mon).—Forty-eight houses; Mr. 
W. J. Davies, Surveyor, Nantyglo and Blaina 
Urban District Council. 

savings bank 


Dunfermline.— Extensions, 
(1,000/.); the Managers. 

Edinburgh.—Proposed hostels for female 
student teachers: Edinburgh  Provigcial 
Committea for the Training of Teachers. 

Freethorpe (Norfolk).—School (120 places) ; 
Mr. W. V. Bushell, Seoretary, Education 
Committee, Norfolk County Council, Norwich. 

Heanor.—Theatre, Red Lion square. for the 
Midland Electric Theatres and Cinematograph 
Company. 

Hempstead.—Extensions. school; Mr. J. L. 
Redfern, Borough Surveyor, Gillingham, 
Kent. ! : . 

Kendal.—Proposed gymnasium, swimming 
bath, etc.; vernors, .Kendal Grammar 
School. ; . 

Kingsbury.—County school; Mr. J. Will- 
mott, architect, 6, Waterloo-street, Birming- 
ham; Mr. T. Clifford, builder, Glascote, 
Tamworth. des 

Kingston (Halifax).—Church ; Vicar, St. 
Hilda’s Church, Halifax. . 

Leamington.—Theatre; Mr. A. G. Latham, 
architect, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham. 

Linthorpe.—Parish hall and schools (4,0001.) ; 
Vicar, St. Barnabas Church, Linthorpe. 

Little Walsingham (Norfolk).—School; Mr. 
W. V. Bushell, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Norfolk County Council, Norwich. 

Llandudno.—Church. West Shore; Mr. 
R. T. Beckett. architect, Chester. 

Lochfvne, N.B.—Mansion house; Mr. H. B. 
‘Callandar, Arking!as, N.B. 

Manchester.—Theatre; Messrs. Naylor & 
Sale. architects. Irongate, Derby. . 

Middlesbrough.—Adaptation of premises 
for bank and suite of offices for Lloyd’s Bank, 
Ltd. 


* See also our list of Competitions. Contracts, ete.. 
on another nage. 
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Mordington.—Alterations and additions, 
Mordington House; Messrs. Gray & Boyd, 
architects, Berwick. 

New Buckenham (Norfolk).— Enlargement 
of school; Mr. W. V. Bushell, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Norfolk County Council, 
Nor wich. 

Newmarket.—Technical institute; Mr. S. J. 
Ennion, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Newmarket Urban District Council. 

Norton Canes (Staffs).—School (300 places); 
Mr. G. Balfour, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Staffs County Council, Stafford. 

Packmoor. — School (35,750); Mr. Paul 
Pemberton, builder, Tunstall. 

Perth.—Block of houses, Edinburgh-road; 
Messrs. Brand & Sons, builders, Elibank-road, 
Perth. 

Portsmouth. — School, Stubbington- avenue: 
Architect, care of Secretary, Education Coni- 
mittee, Town Council. 

Ramsgate. Reconstruction of St. George's 
Schools; Secretary, Ramsgate Education Com- 
mitteo. 

Rickmansworth (Herts).—School (150 places) ; 
Mr. A. R. S. Halliday, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Herts County Council, Hertford. 

Rotherham.—Plans have been passed for 
club premises off Rawmarsh-road for the 
Rotherham Corporation. 

St. Albans.—Theatre, Chequer-street; Mr. 
H. Mence, architect, Market-place, St. Albans. 

St. Asaph.—Cottage home for children; St. 
Asaph Board of Guardians. 

Salford.—The following plans have been 
ped eer Sek of premises, Moss- 

e West, for the Manchester and Salford 
Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd.; exten- 
sion of works, Trafford Park, for the Rubber 
Regenerating Company, Ltd.; offices, etc, 
Trafford Wharf-road, for the British Oil and 
Cake Mills, Ltd. 

Sheffield. — Messrs. Wellerman Bros., 
builders, 223, Attercliffe-road, Sheffield. The 
55 plans have been passed: — Four 
houses, Wood View and Ibbotson roads, for 
Mr. Beatson; alterations, premises, Bessemer 
and Faraday roads, for Messrs. Jonas & 
Colver, Ltd.; eight houses, Chatfield-road, for 
Mr. M. J. Gleeson; additions and alterations, 
Weedon-street and Weirhcad, for Messrs. W. 
Jessop & Sons, Ltd.; additions, premises, 
Leavygreave-road, Gell and Victoria streets, 
for Jessop Hospital Board; additions, 
premises, Brightside-lane, for Messrs. Vickers, 
Sons, & Maxim, Ltd.; six houses, Ditchingham 
and Earsham etreets, for Mr. G. E. Phillips; 
twelve houses, Mount View-road, for Mr. W. 
Hall; addition, premises, Penistone-road, for 
Messrs. D. Doncaster & Sons, Ltd.; four 
houses, Newman-road, for Mr. G. E. Pye; 
alterations and additions, premises, Walker- 
street, for Messrs. J. Wigfull & Sons, Ltd.: 
fourteen houses, Skelwith-road, for Mr. B. 
Hollingsworth; thirteen houses, Banner Cross- 
road and Button Hill-lane, for Mr. W. 
Ramsay. 

Smallthorne.—School; Mr. J. Hutchings, 
County Buildings, Stafford. 

Southend-on-Sea. — Twenty-seven houses, 
Cumberland-avenue; Mr. W. Brand, builder, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

Spondon.—School; Mr. G. Widdows, archi- 
tect, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Stafford.—Drill-hall; Mr. C. G. Cowlishaw, 
architect, Stafford-street, Hanley. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — Additions, St. Peter's- 
chambere; Borough Engineer,  Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Sutton.—School, Green Lanes; Mr. W. H. 
5 Engineer, Town Hall Sutton Cold- 
eld. 

Tamworth.—Drill- hall; Mr. C. G. Cow- 
lishaw, architect, Stafford- street, Hanley. 

Torquay.— The following plans have been 
passed : — Three houses, St. Mary Church. road, 
for Mr. S. Pack; electrio theatre, Lower 
Union-lane and Temperanoce-street, for the 
oe and Provincial Theatre Company, 


td. 

Walmley.—School; Mr. W. H. 
Engineer, Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield. 
Walsall. — Council schools,  Field.street, 
Bloxwich (8,1004); Messrs. Ewen Harper & 
J. A. Harper, architects, care of Surveyor, 
Walsall Town Council. Plans have been 
passed for Messrs. M. Harvey & Co., Ltd., 
for an iron foundry, Windmill-street. 
Wigan.—Scot-lane Council School: Messrs. 
A Bywater & Sons, builders, Pemberton Saw 
Mills, Pemberton, Wigan. The following 
plans have been passed:—Seven houses. 
Chatsworth-street, for Mrs. Elizabeth Shar- 
rock; picturedrome, Wallgate, for the Wall- 
gate Picture Palace Company. 
Wolverhampton.—Salvation Army Hall, 
Clevoland-street; Mr. G. Car!, builder, Raby- 
street, Wolverhampton. 

Worcester.—School, Cat’s-hill; Mr. V. 
Rowe, architect, Foregate, Worcester. 
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THE SURVEYORS' 
INSTITUTION : 


SOME NOTES ON HIGHWAY LAW AS 
AFFECTING PROPERTY OWNERS. 


AT an ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution on Monday Mr. E. H. 
Blake read a paper on Highway Law. In 
the course of his remarks he said :— 

lhe highway is, in most cases, not 
restricted to the merely metalled part, but 
usually includes the unenclosed wastes, the 
space at the sides being necessary to afford 
the benefit of the air and sun to the surface 
of the road; but very conflicting decisions 
ha ve been given on this point. 

In the absence of proof to the contrary, the 
presumption is that the adjoining owner's 
property extends to the centre of the road, 
this presumption being adopted in the con- 
struction of conveyances in which land is 
described as bounded by a highway. 

In London the highways repairable by the 
public are vested in the borough councils, 
but all vaults, arches, etc., under streets are 
to be repaired by owners or occupiers. Where 
the stones of the pavement formed the actual 
roof of a cellar, the local authority was held 
liable to reinstate when worn down by traffic. 
In provincial towns the Public Health Acts 
vest streets repairable by the public in the 
urban authority, who are given very ‘complete 
powers of repair, reconstruction, raising, 
lowering, or other alterations. 

The Highways Acts are badly in need of 
consolidation. It is unnecessary to go into 
the history of the old highway surveyors, 
districts, and boards. In England and Wales 
roads outside urban areas are divided into 
two classes, main and district. 

In London the control is in the hands of the 
borough councils so far as existing streets 
are concerned, and in the hands of the 
London County Council as regards the laying- 
out oí new streets. 

In an important case the Court of Appeal 
held that where a local authority have, in 
good faith, refused to pass building plans on 
the ground that the erection of the houses 
would amount to laying-out a new street of 
insufficient width according to the by-laws, no 
action will lie for a mandamus to compel them 
to pass the plans. 

Some local authorities have their own 
special Acts, but in general their powers in 
the provinces are obtained from the Public 
Health Act, 1875, which enables urban 
authorities to make by-laws as to width, level, 
and construction of new streets. 

The Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 
1909, gives further drastic powers to the local 
authorities on this matter of laying-out 
streets, but I do not propose to deal with 
this Act, as an admirable paper on it was 
read at this Institution a short time ago. 


The Making-up of Private Streets. 


In the metropolis powers as to paving are 
vested in the borough councils, as the suc- 
cessors of the vestries. The Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855 (sect. 105), provides 
that if the owners of the majority of houses 
in a new street not paved to the satisfaction 
of the council be N of having such 
street paved, or if the council deem it neces- 
sary or expedient that it should be paved, 
the council shall pave the same, either par- 
tially or entirely, and keep it in repair, the 
expenses of paving to be paid by the owners 
of the houses. 

In the provinces the procedure for making- 
up private streets is in some cases regulated 
by special local Acts, but, generally speaking, 
it is done under either the Public Health Act, 
1875, or the Private Street Works Act, 1892. 
The tesb of liability under sect. 150 of the 
former is the benefit of access. There may 
be no access at the time, but if there is the 
possibility of access, then there is the lia- 
bility. There have been numerous cases on 
this point, and a few notes may be of 
interest. 

There are many essential points of differ- 
ence in procedure under the Private Streets 
Works Act, 1892. The owners are given no 
option of doing the work themselves. All 
objections are dealt with before the work is 
executed, and should the owner fail to make 
written objection within one month he loses 
his right to object. The expenses need not 
necessarily be apportioned by frontage; that 
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is to say, the authority can, by resolution, 
adopt a benefit-derived principle. 

The Act is an adoptive one, and has been 
largely adopted by urban authorities. It can 
by order of the Local Government Board be 
adopted by a rural district council. The 
benefit- derived principle has not been 
largely adopted, probably because it generally 
leads to trouble. There are many reasons 
why from an owner's point of view it should 
be adopted. With flank frontages, in the 
case of a corner site, an owner can, not un- 
reasonably, expect an abatement. Most 
authorities charge by frontage only and make 
none. Some allow 25 per cent. reduction on 
flank frontage. In one case I have met with 
up to 100 ft. flank frontages are charged at 
half rate, and the remaining amount on the 
full rate. One often finds cases of large 
works on back land, involving a considerable 
use of the street, with no more frontage than 
a gateway. Such a case could not unreason- 
ably be charged on a higher scale than by 
mere frontage. 

The Liability to Repair. 
The liability to repair may be upon either 
the local authority or the private owner, the 
former being responsible if it has taken the 
highway over or otherwise been made liable 
by statute. 
We may summarise the cases in which the 
liability to repair is upon the public at 
large :— 
(1) Highways dedicated to the public 
before August 30, 1835; 

(2) Those dedicated after 1835, 
sect. 23 of the 1835 Act; 

(3) Those taken over in return for their use 
under the Highways Act, 1862; 

(4) Those set out under Enclosure Awards; 

(5) Those taken over after private street 

works have been done; 

(6) Those repairable under agreement with 

owners, under the Public Health Act, 
1875, sects. 146 and 148; 
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(7) Those made by a local authority under, 


an improvement scheme; 

(8) Main roads taken over by county coun- 
cils under the Highways and Loco- 
motives Act, 1878, and the Local 
Government Act, 1888; 

(9) District roads under the control of a 
rural district council under the Local 
Government Act, 1894. 

The extent of the liability of county coun- 
cils was practically settled by what is known 
as the Warminster case, in which it was held 
that the liability included footpaths, cross- 
ings, scavenging, etc., but not lighting. 


Extraordinary Traffic. 

Before leaving the question of repair, atten- 
tion may be given to a point which is often of 
interest to the land agent. Extraordinary 
traffic, according to a judgment of Lord 
Justice Bowen, is a carriage of articles over 
the road at either one or more times which is 
so exceptional in the quality or quantity of 
the articles carried, or in the mode or time of 
user of the road, as substantially to alter or 
increase the burden imposed by ordinary 
traffic on the road, and to cause damage and 
expense thereby, beyond what is common.”’ 
The basis of all claims for expenses incurred 
in réspect of extraordinary tratlic is the High- 
ways and Locomotives Act, 1878, sect. 23, 
as amended by the Locomotive Act, 1898. 
Roads should, of course, be suitable for the 
traffic of the district, and if such traffic is 
largely due to some prominent local industry 
such industry should not be crippled by claims 
of this kind. 


Making and Improving Roads. 

Any local authority can make or improve 
roads as part of an improvement scheme under 
the Housing Acts. 

Under various previous Acts a_ local 
authority may purchase any premises for the 
purpose of widening or otherwise improving 
any street. 

In a general paper of this kind the Develop- 
ment and Road Improvement Funds Act, 
1909, cannot be given more than passing men- 
tion. The newly-constituted Road Board has 
power to make advances to county councils 
and other highway authorities in respect of 
the construction of new roads or the improve- 
ment of existing ones, and to itself construct 
and maintain any new roads which appear 
necessary. The Board can only proceed with 
the approval of the Treasury, and local 
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authorities have opportunities of objecting to 
any new roads proposed by the Board. ‘The 
improvement of roads means widening, 
cutting off corners, levelling, dust prevention, 
and any other work beyond ordinary repairs. 
The Board can acquire land tor new roads, 
together with a depth of 220 yds. on either 
side so as to get the advantages of betterment 
and power over the connexion of side roads. 
Power is given to enable compulsory sale, if 
necessary, and restrictions are imposed as to 
the nature of the land which can be taken. 
The Board has already resolved that in mak- 
ing advances priority of consideration shall 
be given proposals for dealing with curves, 
corners, and cross roads in dangerous places, 
and for dealing with narrow roads which have 
no footpaths. 

Diversion, Stopping-up, or Abolition of 

Highways. 

A public highway cannot cease to be such 
except by Act of Parliament or order of 
Quarter Sessions. Even if disused and over- 
grown, proof of public rights will enable an 
order to be obtained for clearing and re- 
opening it. 

The Highways Act of 1835, as amended, 
provides that if a highway is to be stopped 
up or diverted it shall be viewed by two 
justices after certain formalities, who may 
issue a certificate giving reasons why the 
proposal should be acceded to. Any person 
aggrieved by the proposal may appeal to the 
Sessions, and the matter will be settled by a 
jury. 

The Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 
1909, provides that the Local Government 
Board may prescribe a general code of pro- 
visions for town planning schemes, such pro- 
visions including the stopping-up or diversion 
of roads or other ways, amongst many other 
things. 

Roadside Hedges and Ditches. 

The Highways Act of 1835 compels the 
surveyor of highways to maintain a clear 
width of 20 ft. where the space between the 
road fences will allow of this being done 
without infringing the rights ot the adjoining 
owners. Where the latter have enclosed, the 
hedge and ditch belong to them absolutely, 
the public roadway only extending to the 
edge of the ditch. While dealing with hedges 
and ditches a few notes as to fences may be 
given. The Quarry (Fencing) Act, 1887, pro- 
vides that dangerous excavations within 
50 yds. of a yee or other open place 
dedicated to the public shall be properly 
fenced, or otherwise dealt with as a nuisance 
under the Public Health Acts. The Barbed 
Wire Act, 1893, provides that barbed wire 
adjoining a highway may be indicted as a 
nuisance. 

Obstructions, Projections, and 
Encroachments. 

Generally speaking, any person has a 
common-law right to remove obstructions to a 
highway, but must show his necessity for 
travelling over the part obstructed. here 
are, however, certain legal obstructions. 
Thus the Highways Act, 1835, made it the 
duty of the authority to provide direction 
posts, and the General Turnpike Act, 1822, 
empowered turnpike trustees to erect mile- 
stones, this power being extended to local 
authorities by the Highway Rate Assessment 
and Expenditure Act, 1882. 

The Motor-Car Act, 1903, legalises the erec- 
tion of danger signs. The Public Health 
Acts in the provinces and the Metropolis 
Management Acts in London make it neces- 
sary to erect hoardings, with pas hand- 
rails, etc., as may be required where building 
works are going on adjoining footways. This 
is done in London by written licence from the 
local authority. 

The Telegraph Acts empower the erection 
of poles on highways with the consent of the 
local authority. In some cases telephone com- 
panies get similar powers under licence from 
the Postmaster-General under the Telegraph 
Acts. Poles erected without statutory powers 
are a nuisance and indictable. 

The Towns Police Act, 1847, requires the 
projecting blinds and awnings of shops to be 
not less than 8 ft. from the ground. The 
Towns Improvement Act, 1847, deals with pro- 
jections into streets, enacting that anything 
which is an obstruction to the safe and con- 
venient passage along any street, whether 
over head or under foot, may be ordered by 
the local authority to be removed. The 
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Metropolis Management Act, 1855, provides 
that if projections existing before the com- 
mencement of the Act are an annoyance, or 
dangerous to traflic, they may be removed or 
altered by the local authority, who must pay 
compensation for any damage sustained. In 
the case of such obstructions formed after the 
Act the owner may be given fourteen days’ 
notice to remove or alter them at his own 
expense. 

An urban district council has power to 
remove encroachments on any highway vested 
in it without first taking proceedings against 
the offender. 


— ——— — 


THE NOTTINGHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY : 


TOWN PLANNING. 


A MEFTING of this Society was held at 64, 
St. James's-street on the 3rd inst, when the 
President, Mr. Robt. Evans, jun., F. R. I. B. A., 
presided. The subject of the paper was 
Notes on the Town Planning Act, 1909. 
from an Architects Point of View," by Mr. 
E. R. Sutton, F. R. I. B. A., the Vice-president, 
who haa obtained the loan of several town plan- 
ning schemes. 

Invitations had been sent to the Nottingham 
City Council and the Survevors of the local 


district councils, and a number of these 
gentlemen showed their interest bw being 
present. 


After giving a detailed description of the plans 
of Hampstead Garden Suburb, Bournville. and 
Letchworth, Mr. Sutton dealt with the Town 
Planning Act of 1909. In the course of his 
subsequent remarks he said :— 

The author of the Bill is, of course, the 
President of the Local Government Boaid, Mr. 
‘ohn Burns. The Housing and Town 
Planning Act " amends the law relating to the 
housing of the working classes, and elso provides 
for the making of town planning schemes. 

In Part I. there are fifty-three sections, a 
, number of which are complicated owing to the 
fact that thev are what is known as '' legislation 
by reference to other acts." There are, how- 
ever, some provisions in this part of the Act 
which may be useful to the architect. "The 
first seven sections deal with acquisition of land, 
loans to local authorities, pay ments, etc. 

Sect. 4. The Public Works Loan Commis- 
Bioners " are authorised to lend to a “ Public 
utility society " up to two-thirds of the value 
of the property in place of one moiety, as 
previously. 

A public utility society " is defined as a 
society registered under the “ Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893." The rules 
prohibit the payment of any interest at a rate 
exceeding 5 per cent. 

Nect. 6 provides for the local authority con- 
tributing towards the cost of laying out and 
constructing any street or road on the condition 
that those streets or roads are dedicated to the 
public. 

Sect. 8 provides for the local authority 
accepting a donation of land or money, or other 
property for any of the purposes of the Housing 
Acts, and it is not necessary to enrol any 
assurance under the Mortmain and Charitable 
Users Act, 1888." 

Sect. 14 provides that In any contract for 
letting a house the rent of which does not exceed 
in London 40l., in a borough or urban district 
(having a population of 50,000 or upwards) 26/., 
houses situate elsewhere, 167.," there shall be 
implied a condition that the house is at the 
commencement of the holding *' reasonably fit 
for human habitation." Under the 1890 Act 
the limit was—London, 20/.; Liverpool, 137. ; 
Manchester and Birmingham, 10/.; elsewhere, 
8I. 


Importance to Surveyors. 


Sect. 17 is an important one from the Sur- 
veyors’ point of view. Under this clause it 
is the duty of every local authority to make 
from time to time an inspection with a view to 
ascertaining whether any dwelling-house in 
their district is in a state dangercus or injurious 
to health. If any house is found in such a 
state an order prohibiting its use for habitation 
shall be made, until it is rendered fit. 

If the local authority are satisfied that the 
house has been rendered fit for human habitation 
they may determine the order. 

If, on the application of the owner, the local 
authority refuse to determine a closing order, 
the owner may appeal to the Local Government 
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Board by giving notice within fourteen days 
after the application is refused. 

In sub-sect. 7 a room habitually used as a 
sleeping place, the floor of which is more than 
3 ft. below the street level, shall for the purposes 
of this section be considered so dangerous or 
injurious to health as to be unfit for human 
habitation, if the room is not on an average 
7 ft. high. If, however, a closing order is 
made in respect of such room it shall not prevent 
the room being used for purposes other than 
those of & sleeping place. 

Sect. 18. When a closing order has remained 
operative for three months, the local authority 
Bhall take into consideration the question of 
demolition, and shall give the owner notice of 
the time and place at which the question will 
be considered. The owner is entitled to be 
heard. After being heard, the owner, if 
aggrieved, can appeal to the Local Government 
Board. 

The sections which concern us most as 
architects are 22, 26, and 27. 

Sect. 22 deals with “unhealthy areas.” 
The amendment reads, that the most satis- 
factory method of dealing with the evils con- 
nected with such houses, courts, or alleys, and 
the sanitary defects in such area is an improve- 
ment scheme," are substituted for * that the evils 
connected with such houses, courts. or alleys, 
and the sanitary defects in such area can«ot be 
effectually remedied otherwise than by means of 
an improvement scheme. 

Sect. 26 provides for the inspection of 
“unhealthy areas." Under sect. 5 of the 
principal Act, any twelve ratepayers may com- 
plain to the Medical Officer of Health of the 
unhealthiness of an area, Thereupon it is his 
duty to inspect. Should the twelve ratepayers 
be dissatistied with the report they mav now 
appeal to the Local Government Board, and 
on security for costs being given, a qualified 
medical practitioner must be appointed to 
report. 

Apparently the Local Government Board. 


, could not before this appoint cne of their own 


ofticials to make the inspection and report. 

Sect. 27 is an amendment as to right of ease- 
ments. The principal Act provided “ that all 
rights of way and easements shall be extin- 
guished upon purchase of land for a reconstruc- 
tion scheme." 


Back-to-Back Houses. 


Sect. 43 is interesting. It reads: It shall 
not be lawful to erect any back-to-back houses 
intended tc be used as dwellings for the working 
classes," but provides for certain exceptions as 
in the case of houses containing several tene- 
ments where the Medical Officer of Health 
certifies that effective ventilation ia secured. 

Part Il. of the Act is of a permissive nature. 
The general provisions are intended to promote 
co-operation between local authorities and land 
owners, and to remove difficulties in the shape of 
contlicting by-laws, which prevent local 
authorities from acting jointly in a compre- 
hensive scheme. 

Sect. 54 provides for the inclusion in a 
Town Planning Scheme of any neighbourin 
lands. Before, however, any of the loca 
authorities are justified in preparing a scheme 
with reference to any land within the neigh- 
bourhcod of their area " they must satisfy the 
Local Government Board that there is a prima 


facie case for making such a scheme. Any local 
authority may be authorised by the Local 
Government Board to adopt with or without 


modification any such scheme proposed by all 
or any of the owners of the land comprised 
therein. 

The scheme may include any land likely to 
be used for building purposes, for providing 
open spaces, roads, streets, parks, pleasure or 
recreation grounds, or for the purpose of 
executing any work. incidental thereto. It 
may also include land already built upon, or that 
is not likely to be used for building purposes, 
if it appears to the Local Government Board 
that such land should be included, and pro- 
vision may be made for demolishing or altering 
any building thcreon so far as may Be necessary 
for carrying the scheme into effect. 

What land may or may not be included rests 
in the first instance upon the decision of the 
Local Government Board, but if an objection 
be presented, a public inquiry must be held in 
the locality before the matter can be settled. 

A proposed scheme mav be varied, or a subse- 
quent one may be substituted, if the Local 
Government Board should think fit, or the 
scheme may be revoked entircly. In any case, 
it does not become operative until it has been 
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formally approved by the Board. If objection 
is made to it, it does not become valid until it 
has been confirmed by Parliament. 

Sect. 55. In any scheme containing pro- 
visions for suspending any statutory enactment, 
by-laws, or regulations—say in oiler to relieve 
the promoters of unnecessary expenditure on 
road construction or other works—such scheme 
does not come into force until a draft has been 
submitted by the Board for the approval 
of Parliament. 

When the land proposed to be acquired is 
situate in London or borough or urban district, 
the Board must appoint an impartial person, 
not in the employment of any Government 
department, to hold a public inquiry, and to 


report whether the land proposed to be acquired 


is suitable and without detriment to the persons 
interested or the owners of adjoining land. 
If after receiving the report, the Board confirm 
the order, otherwise than subject to the recom- 
mendations contained in the report, their 
order is rendered a provisional order, aud 


does not have effect unless confirmed by 
Parliament. 


Procedure in Town Planning Schemes. 


Sect. 56. The Local Government Board 
may mak. regulations as to the mode of proce- 
dure tc be adopted with respect to applications 
for authority to prepare or adopt a town 
planning scheme. These regulations were 
published on. May 3, 1910, and the following 
is a short summary :— 

First of all the local authority must give 
two months’ notice to all owners and occupiers 
of land likely to be affected, and advertise 
their intention to apply for permission to pr«- 
pare a scheme. They must deposit for inspec- 
tion a map on the 25-inch ordnance scale of 
the land proposed to be included, and arrange 
to give any necessary explanation. 

The local authority, before making an appli- 
cation for permission to prepare & scheme shall 
consider any object ion made to them in writing 
by the owners or other persons interested in the 
land included. 


The local authority should arrange for at least | 


one conference with owners or other persons 
interested. They are further required to 
arrange fcr at least one meeting. Notice 
(not less than fourteen days) of such mecting 
is to be served on all owners. ` 

A copy of all objections must be forwarded by 
the local authority to the Local Government 
Board as part of the information required 
when permission to prepare a scheme is applied 
for. 

If the Local Government Board give authority 
for the scheme to be prepared, notice must be 
served again on the owners of land included. 

When the local authority have fully decided 
on the scheme, a draft has to be printed, further 
maps and particulars prepared and deposited 
for inspection for twenty-one days. The local 
authority must again serve notice on the owners, 
and a publie meeting must be held. as prescribed 
for the first stage of the proceedings. 

Jf the Local Government Board approve 
the scheme, notice must be published in the 
local newspaper, and must also be given to the 
several owners. Any interested person object- 
ing to it must make his objection in writing to 
the Local Government Board, not the local 
authority this time. 

Sect. 58 provides that any person whose 
property is injuriously affected by the operation 
of a town planning scheme is to be compensated 
if he makes a claim within the time limited 
(which must not be less than three months after 
notice of approval of the scheme is published), 
but where the scheme increases the value of the 


property the owner is liable to pay to the 


authority one half the amount of such increased 
value. Any question as to whether the pro- 
perty is injuriously affected or increa in 
value, and as to the amount to be paid as 
compensation either to the landowner or from 
the landowner to the authority responsible, is 
to be determined by a single arbitrator appointed 
by the Local Government Board unless the 
parties agree on some other method of deter- 
mination.” 

Sect. 59 provides for the insertion in any 
town planning scheme of the height and 
character of, as well as the space about, buildings 
to be erected, and the numbcr of such buildings. 


Purchase of Property. 


Sect. 00 provides for the purchase of 5 
in the scheme by agreemen“ or compulsorily. 
The basis of value s left in (entirely open 
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matter, and no allowance is to be made on 
account of the purchase being compulsory. 
This appears to clash with the rights ot owner- 
ship as generally understood. It seems rather 
& cne-sided arrangement to compel an owner 
to sell his land without making him some 
allowance beyond the ordinary selling value to 
an outsider, and to accept a price that is fixed 
by an arbitrator of the Local Government 
Board. 

This finishes my notes on the Act itself, but I 
would here remind y ou that in Nottingham a start 
m housing reform“ has already been made, 
and Dr. Milner, the chairman of the Nottingham 
Housing Committee, in a recent address, pointed 
out that there were three main principles in 
this reform: (1) Ending or mending existing 
insanitary property: (2) prevention of similar 
evils, and (3) maintenance of improvements 
effected. 

The Housing Committee proceeded under the 
second part of the Act, which enabled them to 
improve individual houses at the expense of 
the owner, not the ratepayer. After the first 
vear's work 347 houses were dealt with at a cost 
of 2267. 14s. 6d. to the Corporation, including 
administration expenses. 

At present the Committee had a large number 
of houses scheduled, and the work was increasing 
to a very large extent. 

The great desire of the Committee was to 
work amicably with the owners of property. 
and so far there had been no difficulty in the 
matter. Nevertheless they were determined to 
enforce their demands. 

With a view of realising how necessary it 
is to have an Act like the Town Planning Act 
w that the land may be laid out to the best 
Alvantage, I have obtained the following 
particulars : — 

The population of England and Wales 
between 1891 and 1901 increased at the rate 
of 12.2 per cent., and in 1901 was 323 millions. 

Between 1891 and 1901 as much as 576.000 
acres of land was transferred from rural to 
urban districts, and the quantity of land with- 
drawn from cultivation during that period was 
nearly 484,000 acres, which latter area increascd 
between 189] and 1907 to 624,000 acres. These 
ngures indicate that the quantity of land 
withdrawn from cultivation between 1891 
and 1907 was nearly 42,000 acres per annum, 
cr nearlv four times the area of the City of 
Nottingham. 

The population of England and Wales is 
increasing at the rate of nearly 400.000 a 
vear. and the average annual area of land 
withdrawn from cultivation would thus be 
rather over 100 acres per 1,000 of increased 
population. 

The following figures show how greatly the 
density of the population has increased during 
the last century :— 

In 1801 there were 152 persons her square 
mile, or 4:20 acres per person. In 1851 there 
were 307 persons per square mile, or 2:08 acres 
per person. In 1901 there were 558 persons 
per square mile, or 1:15 acres per person. 

The average number of persons in each 
inhabited house in England and Wales in 
1901 was 519, in London 73, and in 
Bradford 4:1.  - 

Under the modern methoda of development 
adopted in different towns for housing the 
artisan classes the average number of persons 
to the acre varies from 44 to 65 per acre. 

An interesting discussion upon the points 
mentioned in the paper followed, in which 
Messrs. W. Burn, E. B. Crossley, H. A. Dickman, 
T. W. Gordon, A. E. Heazell, C. Howitt, W. 
Smith, W. H. Taylor, and Dr. Wray took 
part. 

After Mr. Sutton had replied to the dis. 
cussion, Mr. Robt. Evans, jun. said: "I 
hope in future the authorities will take more 
Interest in the extension and laying out of our 
towns and citie& and by looking ahead will 
ire the opportunities for improvement as 
they occur. 

I am sure T am expressing vour wishes when 
I propose that our very best thanks be given to 
Mr. Sutton for his trouble in preparing such an 
important paper, and for obtaining for our 
inspection the loan of so many typical town 
planning schemes. Our thanks are also due 
to Mr. A. F. Heazell, who has also obtained a 
lot of information on thc subject." 

Mr. A. Dale, in seconding the proposition, 
said : "" Mr. Sutton has given us a great amount 
of information as to the working of the Act 
Which will be very useful.“ 

The vote of thanks received the hearty support 
of the meeting. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Custom House Wharf, Mexico. 

H.M. Minister at Mexico City reports the 
publication of a contract hetween the Mexican 
Government, and Mr. Charles Ernest. Race for 
the construction of a Custom House wharf at 
the port of Ensenada, Lower California. ‘The 
wharf is to be constructed of wood and 
masonry, and equipped with lights, mooring 
buoys, cranes, etc. Warehouses are also to 
be built, and connected with the wharf by 
1ail or tram lines. Plans are to be submitted 
for approval within six months from Decem- 
ber 5, and work is to be ‘begun within nine 
months after their approval. Building 
material, machinery, etc., may be imported 
free of duty. 


Building in San Diego, United States of 
America. 

The Bulletin Commercial (Brussels) of 
December 51 notifies, on the authority of the 
Belgian Consul at San Francisco, that, owing 
to the rapid development of the town of San 
Diego, there is great activity in the building 
trade there, and consequently a large demand 
for reinforced concrete. About 750.000! was 
spent on building operations during 1910. 
Work will be begun shortlv on three more 
large buildings, viz., a railway station, a 
theatre, and an hotel, the total cost of which 
is estimated at nearly 300,000/. 


Theatre, Hayti. 

H.M.  Consul.General at Port-au-Prince 
(Mr. A. Murray) reports the publication of a 
contract between the Government of Hayti 
and MM. Occide Jeanty and Justin Elie, 
representing a group of capitalists, for the 
establishment at Port-au-Prince of a theatre 
with a seating capacity of 1,000. The build- 
ing is to be of stone and reinforced concrete. 
All materials required may be imported free 
oi duty. 

Building in Costa Rica. 

H.M. Consul at San José (Mr. F. N. Cox) 
reports the publication of a Congressional 
decree, which came into force in November 
last, imposing a tax on all persons leaving the 
Republic of Costa Rica, the proceeds of *he 
tax to be devoted to the extension and im- 
provement of the Customs House at Limon, 
to the repair of the wharf at Puntarenas, and 
to other Government buildings. The execu- 
tive authorities are empowered to negotiate 
a loan of 150,000 colons (about 14, 550T.), at a 
rate of interest not to exceed 12 per cent., 
on the security of this tax. 


———9—9-.9————— 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Battersca.—Messrs. Brookes, Ltd., have had 
a tender accepted for from 1.500 to 2,000 ft. 
run of Aberdeen granite kerbing at 28. 1d. per 
foot run delivered on the works in Battersea 
Bridge-road. A scheme by the Borough Sur- 
veyor, providing for the erection of a chimney- 
shaft 110 ft. high at the baths, also economiser 
plant and hot-water storage tank, etc., at an 
estimated cost of 1,330/., has been approved. 

Hackney.—Mr. Geo. Porter, 54, Millfields- 
road, Clapton, is to make up, kerb, etc., por- 
tion of Pigwell Path, the contract price being 
586/, 12s. 2d. Messrs. Edmondsons, Ltd., have 
had plans passed for a building at Clapton 
Common. Mr. J. McManus has lodged plans 


for & corrugated iron church at St. Joseph's. 


Hospice, Cambridge Lodge Villas, Mare- 
street. 

Hendon.—The Urban District Council has 
accepted the tenders of the Atlas Stone Com- 
pany, Ltd.. Cliffe Hill Granite Company. Ltd., 
Empire Stone Company, Ltd., and the Thames 
Stone Company, Ltd., for the supply of 
artificial stone paving at 3s. 3d. per yard. 
The following plans have been passed: — Mr. 
H. A. Champ, four houses, Shakespeare-road ; 
Mr. F. Bastable, motor garage, rear. 21, 
Hampstead-gardens, Finchley-road: Mr. W. A. 
Smyrk, forty houses, Sydney- grove: Mesers. 
E. Evans & Sons, five houses. Hamilton-road, 
Golder's Green: Mr. F. W. Bristowe, ten 
houses, Woodstock.avenue; Mr. A. Wilde, six 
houses, Bell-lane; Mr. D. Wynter. additions, 
Collindale Laundry; Mr. J. Gibb, jun. 
thirteen shops, The Promenade, Go'der’s 
Green: Mr. <A. J. Archer, three pairs of 
houses. Hodford-road: Mr. E. Streather. 
eighteen houses in various roads: Second 
Hampstead Tenants. Ltd., twenty-six houses 
in various roads; Hampstead Tenants. Ltd., 
three cottages and additions to clubhouse. 
The Rural District Council have passed plans 
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for Messrs. C. & E. Steeles for six houses, 
Cornwall-road, Pinner. 

Islington.—Widdenham-road is to be made 
up and paved. Repairs are to be oarried out 
in eight roads at an estimated cost of 1.8961. 

Marylebone.—The Works Committee of the 
Borough Council have considered plans sub- 
mitted by the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany, dealing with their works of improve- 
ment at Baker-street Station. They propose 
to construct a bridge below Marylebone-road 
for the convenience of passengers entering 
the station on the north side and requiring 
to join “ down" trains. The Committee have 
passed the plans, subject to the Borough Sur- 
veyor being satisfied as to the method in 
which the work will be carried out, and also 
subject to protective conditions in regard to. 
the throwing into the public highway of the 
portion. to be surrendered of the ground now 
occupied by the booking-offices. : 

Poplar. — The Works Committee has 
approwed a list of repaire to paved roads and 
repaving works to be carried out during tho 
ensuing year at an estimated cost of 8,9007. 

Watford.—The Urban District Council have 
instructed their Surveyor to prepare plane, 
estimates, ete., for making up Whippendell- 
road, between Queen's-avenue and agden- 
lane. The following plans have been passed : — 
Messrs. Thomas Kesnor & Co., Ltd., factor v. 
Whippendell-road; domestic economv centre. 
Higher Elementary School (old Grammar 
School), Derby-road: Winton Motor Agency. 
motor garage. Market-street: Counties’ 
Electric Theatre. Ltd., electric theatre, High- 
street; Messrs. W. King & Sons, additions to 
laundry. Sydney road; Mr. E. W. Jones, eight 
houses, Hagden-lane. ‘ 

West Ham.—The Borough Engineer has 
prepared plans for tho erection of slipper 
baths at an estimated cost of 1.2857. App'ica- 
tion is to be made to the Local Government 
Board for @ loan. The Borough Engineer is 
to prepare plans and estimates for an exten- 
sion of the convenicnco at the Broadway. 
Stratford. An intimation has been received 
that Messrs. Price & Co., cf Chaucer-road, 
are proposing to extend their factory premises. 
The following volans have been passed :— 


Messrs. J. T. Jarvis & Son. extensions to 
convent, Bethell-avanue. Plaistow; India- 
rubber and Gutta-percha Company, Ltd. 


extension to hose shon Silvertown: Mr. J. 
Noakes, dining-hall, Messrs. C. Turner & 
Sons’ premises, Bradficld-road. Silvertown: 
Ang'o-American Oil Com»vany. Ltd., addition 
to office, Bradfield-road, Silvertown: Venesta. 
Ltd., boiler-house and addition to tank house 
and external iron staircase to D block. North 
Woolwich. Silvertown; Messrs. H. Tait & 
Sons, Ltd.. alterations, Thames Sugar Re- 
finary, Silvertown. The following plans have 
been lodged: — Mr. A. Chamberlain, 
adaptation of 5 and 6. Bridge- road. Stratford, 
for cinematozraph theatre: Mr. A. R. Thorn- 
ton, twentv houses. Connavcht Garden Estate. 
Custom Hovse: Mr. T. Hillier Pyke. cine- 
matogräph theatre, Rathbone and Pitt streets, 
Canning Town. 


—̃ ͤͤ— — 
BOOKS. 


Practical Road Engineering for the New 
Traufe Requirements. Compiled from the 
Special “Roads” Issues of the Surreyor 


and Municipal and County Engineer. 
By H. Percy Bovtnors, M. Inst. C. E., 


F. R. San. I., etc. (London: The St. Bride's 

Press, Ltd. 1910. Price 5s. net.) 
AT a time when the question of our roads 
and their adaptation to the requirements of 
modern traffic conditions is so prominent this 
book has an especial interest. It contains a 
collection of articles in book form by well- 
known experts which previously appeared in 
the Surveyor and Municipal and County 
Enqineer. These are divided into convenient 
sections. l 

An introduction by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, 
M.Inst.C.E., is an excellent summary and 
commentary on the subject matter of the 
various articles which follow. Sects. 1 to 8 
deal with the different questions involved 
from the construction up to the administration 
of roads. Sect. 9 gives the perscnal experi- 
ences of engineers in the tar treatment of 
road surfaces. Sect. 10 is a glossarv of 
proprietary road materials, and should prove 
distinctly useful for reference, Sect. 11 is 
a reprint of fcur premium papers (published 
bv the Surveyor) on subjects arising out 
of the previous articles. The text contains 
several wood-cuts and tabulated data, and a 
full index of the contents is added; 


BOOKS— Continued on page 60. 
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List of Competitions. Contracts. etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (&) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given.in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; und that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


January 14.—Knightsbridge.—Complete par- 
ticulars of a competition for remodelling part of 
the Trevor Estate, Knightsbridge, will be found 
on page xvi. of our issue of October 15. 

JANUARY 15. — Berlin. — The laying out of 
Rudesheim Square. Particulars gratis from ihe 
Direktion der Gesellschaft, Charlottenstrasse 60. 


See Competition News in our issue of 
November 26. 
JAN UART 18. — London, S. B. — CENTRAL. 


L] 
LiBRARY.—The Deptford B.C. invite designs for 
Central Library, Deptíord. Three premiums are 
offered. See advertisement in issue of January 6 
for further particulars. 

JANUARY 21. — Taunton. — DESIGN FOR a NEW 
ELEMENTARY ScHOOL.—Open to architects prac- 
tising in the Borough of Taunton. Particulars 
from Mr. George H. Kite, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 

JANUARY 30. — Bristol. — COTTAGES AND 
GARDENS. — Competition open to architects, 
builders, and others at the Housing and Cottage 
Exhibition, Bristol. See advertisement in issue 
of January 6 for further particulars. 

JANUARY 31. — Glasgow. — BnaNcH LIBRARY.— 
The Corporation invite competitive plans of a 
Branch Library proposed to be erected at Possil- 
park. The terms and conditions of the competi- 
tion may be obtained on application to the Sub- 
acriber. Mr. Myles, Town Clerk, City 
Chanibers, Glasgow. 

FzsenvARY 1. — Hull. — The Guardians invite 
competitive designs for a suite of offices propose 
to be erected on land in Margaret-street, Hull. 
Particulars as to the accommodation required 
will be furnished on application to Mr. J. H. 
Wild. Solicitor, Clerk to the Guardians, 12, 
Harley-street, Hull. 

FEBRUARY 28. — Corbridge. — SEWERAGE AND 
Sewace DisPosaL.—The Hexham R. D. C. invite 
duly qualified civil engineers to submit schemes 
for the sewerage and sewage disposal of the 
Village of Corbridge. Information as to the 
existing sewers, etc., can be obtained from the 
Sanitary Inspector (Mr. M. Waugh, The Mount, 


Haydon Bridge), or from the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee (Mr. E. Pearson, Cor- 
bridge). 

Marcu 15. — San Salvador. — SCHEME FOR A 
Ciry TRHTATRT. — First premium, 8,000 francs; 
second, 4,000 francs. Particulars from Mr. M. J. 


Kelly, 8, Idol-lane, E.C. 
* Marcu 31.—Manchester.—Lisrary AND ART 
GALLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 
Marcu 31. —- Romford. — The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- 


vite designs for the general plan of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par, 
ticulars see advertisement in our issue of 


September 17, and of October 8. 

Marcu 31.—Trondhjem, Norway.—Proposep 
HARBOUR AND Rartway ExTENSION.—Competitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Railways and the City Har- 
bour Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
or further information. 

APRIL 1.—Coventry.—MUNICIPAL OFFICES.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for erection of Municipal offices and a 


Town Hall, to cost 50,0001. Premiums of 1501. 
(supplementary), 175L, and 1251. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F. R. I. B. A., has been appointed 


assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise- 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 
and January 6 for further particulars. , 

APRIL 15.—Havana.— Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulara may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 

June 10. -. Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans and 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage and sewage 
disposal for their district. The surveyor will 
give particulars required, and plans and esti- 
mates must be delivered to Mr. F. Richardson, 
Clerk to the Council, Aspatria, Cumberland, on 
or before June 10 next. f 

AucGvsT 15.-—Berne.—-Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions mav be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

NovrEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO Atrxanper II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DECEMRFR 99, Glasgow. -— Drsr:GN FOR A 
Bnipcr.—Designa are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 


minums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Bradford. — INFIRMARY. — The 
Board of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmury invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
or the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 

No Date.—Leicester.--Proposep PUBLIC Hat. 
--The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
posit of 1l. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

No Darr.—Llandrindod Wells.—The U. D. C. 
invite designs for & pavilion in the Recreation 
Ground. Particulars from Mr. D. C. Davies, 
Clerk to the U.D.C., Llandrindod Wells. 

No Darz.— Penistone. - Competitive plans and 
specifications are invited for a Carnegie " Free 
Library at Penistone. Plans of site and par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the 
Clerk to the D.C., Penistone. 

No Darr.—Rio de Janeiro.—The Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with a clinical hospital, in 
Rio de Janeiro. Conditions may be seen at the 
ds National du Commerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

aris. 

No Date.—Southampton.—New  BuriLDINGS. 
—The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new buildings. See 
advertisement in issue of January 6 for further 
particulars. 

No Date. — Southport. — Drsicn ror a New 
PuBLic EtrwENTARY ScHooL.—Open to architects 
practising in the Borough and in Birkdale. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Southport. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

JANUARY 14-27,—Heywood.—Councit SCHOOL.— 
The T.C invite tenders for the erection of the 
proposed Heap Bridge Council School. Draw- 
ings, etc., can be inspected at the office of Mr. 
H. Cooper Anderson, A. B.A., M.S.A., archi- 
tect and surveyor, 3, Longford-street, Heywood, 
to whom names must be submitted not later than 
the 14th inst. 
deposit of 31. 3a. 

January 15. —Carnarvon.—ApDITIONS TO INSTI- 
TUTE Premises —For making additions to the 
Institute, Carnarvon. Plans, etc., are to be seen 
at the office of Mr. Rowland Lloyd Jones, archi- 
tect, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon. 

January _15-26.—Knottingley.—ADpITIONS TO 
ScHooLs.—For alterations and additions to 
the Church Schools. Names to Messrs. Tennant 
& Collins, architects and surveyors, Pontefract, 
not later than the 15th inst. 

JANUARY 16. — Bearwood, Smethwick. — 
Mission CHuRCH.—For the erection of new 
Mission Church of St. Dunstan. Names, to- 
gether with a deposit of 1l. 1s., to Mr. S. N. 
Cooke, architect, 33, Newhall.street, Birming- 
ham, with whom plans may be seen. 

January 17.--Doncaster.— ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
The West Riding Standing Joint Committee in- 
vite whole or separate tenders for alterations, 
etc., to the Doncaster Court-house. 
be seen, and specifications, etc., 
application to Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, 
Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. A 
sum of 1l. in each case must be sent by separate 
letter to the West Riding Treasurer, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

JaNUARY 17.— Grassington.— PoLICF-STATION.— 
The West Riding Standing Joint Committee in- 
vite whole or separate tenders for the erection of 
new police-station. Plans may be seen, and 
specifications, etc., obtained, on application to 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. A sum of 1l. in each 
case must be sent by separate letter to the West 
Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

N JaNUaARY 17.— London, E.—BuiLDINGa AND 
Repairs.—The Territorial Force Association of 
the County of Essex invite tenders for building 
and repairs at Artillery House, Stratford, 
See advertisement in tbis issue for further 
particulars. 

January 17.—Mountain Ash.—ALTERATIONS.— 
The Duffryn Co-operative Society, Ltd., invite 


Quantities will be supplied on 


tenders for the alteration of premises. Plans, 
etc., can be seen at Messrs. Morgan & Elford's 
Offices, architects, Mountain Ash. 

JANUARY 17, Southend-on-Sea.—-ALTERATIONS 
AND ADDITIONS.—The Corporation invite tenders 
for alterations and additions to the existing barn 
at Chalkwell Park, to be used as a battery 
storage room. Plans, etc., may be seen, and 
quantities, etc., obtained, on deposit of a cheque 
for 1j. 1s., upon application to Mr. Ernest J. 
Elford, M. I. M. E., ‘Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor. 

JANUARY 18.—Aberfan.—HOUSES; ALSO ROADS, 
SEWERS, ETC.—For the erection of twenty-five or 
more houses, together with the construction of 
roads, sewers, surface-water drains, etc., for the 
Pleasant View Building Club. Plans, etc., may 
be seen at the office of Mr. O. P. Bevan, archi- 
feck And surveyor, Express-chambers, Merthyr 

y . 

JANUARY 18.—Birnie, Elgin.—ScnRoorL ALTERA- 
TIONS AND ADDITIONS.--For the various works 
required in carrying out additions and altera- 
tions at Birnie School. Plans, etc., may seen 
with Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, 149, High- 
street, Elgin. 

JANUARY 18.—Rose Grove, near Burnley.— 
REPAIRS ro WAREHOUSE ROOP AND Flons Th 
Directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way invite tenders for the restoration of the 
roof and floor of the goods warehouse at Rose 
Grove. Plans can be seen, and quantities, etc., 
obtained, on application at the Engineer’s Offi 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

JANUARY 18.—Stoke-on-Trent.— ALTERATIONS AT 
WoRkHOUSE.—The Guardians invite provisional 
tenders for certain works of alteration and 
adaptation to the old administrative block at the 
Spittals Workhouse. Drawings, etc., may 
seen during ordinary office hours at the offi ce of 
Mr. A. R. P. Piercy, Architect to the Union. 
&t the Union Offices, Stoke-upon-Trent, and 
quantities may be obtained on deposit of 11. 18. 

JANUARY 18. — Tinsley. — LaviNG-oUT PARK, 
CONVENIENCES, ETC.—The P.C. invite tenders, in 
connexion with their recreation ground, for the 
conatruction of conveniences, making ornamental 
gardens, etc. Plans, etc., can be seen at the 
Free Library, Tinsley. 

January 19.— Manchester. —PAnR LopGe.— The 
Parks Committee invite tenders for the erection 
of a lodge at Brookdale Park. Drawings may 
be seen, and specification obtained, at the office 
of the City Architect, Town Hall, upon payment 
to the City Treasurer of 1l. 1s. All cheques or 
postal orders to be made pavable to the order of 
„The Corporation of Manchester.“ 


* JANUARY 20.—Devonport.—Post-orrice Ex- 
TENSION.— The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for extension of 
Post-office. See advertisement in this issue for 
2 particulars. a 

ANUARY 21. — Epping. — INFIRMARY AND 
MASTER’s Hovuse.—The Ep ing Board of Guar- 
dians invite tenders for the erection of an in- 
firmary and master’s house, together with 
contingent works at the Epping Workhouse. See 
advertisement in this --issue for further 
particulars. ; . 

JANUARY 21.--Tanyfynwent, Aber.—ALTFRa- 
TIONS AND ADDITIONS.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Tanyfynwent, Aber, near Bangor. for 
the University College of North Wales. Draw- 
ings, etc.. may be seen at the offices of Mr. 
Evan Evans, architect, 8,  Castle-street. 
Carnarvon. 

JANUARY 23.—Englishcombe, near Bath. 
ADDITIONS, ETC.. TO CoUNCIL ScHOOL.—Somerset 
C.C. invite tenders for the erection of two cloak- 
rooms and the execution of certain alterations 
and repairs at the Council schools. Plans, etc., 
may be seen éither at the schoolhouse or at the 
office of Mr. F. Bird, M.S.A., Midsomer 
Norton, and quantities, with forms, may be 
obtained from the latter on application. 

JANUARY 23.— Farnham. — ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS TO DRILL HarL.—The Territorial 
Force Association of the County of Surrey invite 
tenders for carrying out the alterations and 
additions to existing drill hall premises, Bear. 
lane. Drawings, etc., may be seen on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, Architects to 
the Association, 10, Queen Anne's-gate, West- 
minster, S.W. Quantities_and forms may be 
obtained from Messrs. Robinson & Roods. 
quantity surveyors, 8, New-court, Carey-street 
Lincoln'8-inn, W.C., on payment of 1l. 1s. i 
* JANUARY 23.—Slough.—AppiTIons.—Tendera 
are invited for additions to _ Messrs. Jeayes. 
Kasner, & Co.’s Furniture Depository.” See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
co C M 

ANUARY 23. wer Bridge.—Gaswonx 
ExTENSION.— The U. D. C. invite tenders for exten! 
sions at their gasworks. Drawings can be in- 
spected and copied, and, upon payment of 3l. 3a , 
specification, etc), and any information required. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


can be obtained from Mr. A. W. Bissell, 
Engineer, Gasworks, Sowerby Bridge. | 

x JANUARY 24.—HOndon, £.—DdANITARY CON- 
VENIENCES.—The West Ham Council invite 
tenders tor sanitary conveniences, Victoria Dock- 
road. See advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars, 

JANUARY 25.— Carleton, 

CoTrTaGE Home.—Pontetract Guardians 
tendera for the erection of a cottage home. 
rians, etc., may be seen, and quantivies, etc., 
obtained, on application to the architects, Messrs. 
Garside & Pennington, of Pontefract and Castle- 
tord, on or after the 17th inst., and on deposit 
ot 10s. 

JaNvaRYy 25.- Dorchester. Polier CELLS.—F'or 

the erection of new police ceils in Giyde Path- 
road, Dorchester, for the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee of the Dorset County Council. Plans, 
etc., may be seen at the County Surveyor's 
Department, County Offices, Dorchester. 
X JANUARY 26.—Blackbuin.-- ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS.—'he Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for altera- 
tions and additions to County Court, Black- 
burn. See advertisement in this issue for 
iurther particulars. 

JaNUCARY 30.—Margate.—CoNcERT HALL, ARENA, 

AND COLONNADE.—The Corporation invite tenders 
for the general builders' work in the erection of 
a large concert hall, with arena and caionnade, 
at the Fort. Plans may be seen, and specifica- 
tion, etc., obtained, at the office of Mr. Ernest A. 
Borg, Borough Engineer, 13, Grosvenor-place, 
Margate, upon payment of 5l. 58. 
X JANUARY 3l. — Aldershot. School. — The 
Aldershot U.D.C. invite tenders for new 
secondary school at Aldershot. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

JANUARY 31.—Ayr.—QUay WALL Reconstruc- 

T10N.—The Harbour Trustees invite tenders for 
the reconstruction of a portion of the north 
quay wall. Pians may be seen at the office of 
the engineers, Messrs. Crouch, Hogg, & Easton, 
C.E., 14, BElythswood-sduare, Glasgow, from 
whom copies of the apes besten: etc., may be 
obtained on payment of 5l. 
* JANUARY 0 AND ART- 
ROOM.—The London C.C. invite tenders for 
gymnasium and art-room in the Avery-hill 
College site, Eltham. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY l.—Aachrinanish, Argyllshire. 
—LIPEBOAT-HOUSE AND SLIPway.—The Com- 
mittee of Management of tbe Royal "National 
Lifeboat Institution invite tenders for the con- 
struction of a stone lifeboat-house and reinforced- 
concrete (Considére svstem) slipway at Port 
Namarve, near Machrihanish. Plans, etc., may 
be inspected on application. to the local Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. . Gardiner, Campbeltown 
Argyllshire, SE &t the. office of the engineer and 
architect, Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., 15, 
Victoris street. Westminster, S.W. „ on or after 
the 18th inst. Quantities, etc., may be obtained 
on and after the same date from the Engineer 
and Architect, accompanied by a deposit of 11. 

FEBRUARY 1. —014d Sodbury.—ScHooL ENLARGE- 
MENT.—For carrying out alterations and enlarge- 
ment of Old Sodbury School. Plans, etc., can 
be seen at Mr. W. C. Willcox's, Old Sodbury 
House, near Chipping Sodbury 

FEBRUARY 1. —Peterhead, Aberdeenshire. — 

LIFEBOAT HOUSE AND SurPwAy.—The Committee 
of Management of the Ro oe National Lifeboat 
Institution invite tenders for the construction of 
a corrugated steel and timber lifeboat house and 
solid concrete and reinforced concrete (Considére 
system) slipway on a site adjoining Lodge-walk. 
Plans, etc., may be inspected on ap) lication to 
the al Hon. Secretary, Mr. rt Gray, 
Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, or at the “Gite of the 
engineer and architect, Mr. W Douglass, 
M. Inst. C. E., 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S. W., on or after the 11th inst. Quantities, etc., 
may be obtained on and after the same date 
on application to the engineer and architect, 
accompanied by a deposit of 11. 
* FEBRUARY 6.—Farnham.—ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
The Territorial Force Association of the County 
of Surrey invite tenders for alterations and addi- 
tions to existing drill hall premises. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Longford.—StTaTion STORE.— The 
Directors of the Midland Great Western Railway 
of Ireland Company invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of a store at their Longford Station. Speci- 
fication, etc., can seen at the office of the 
Chief Engineer, at Broadstone Station, and 
where, also, for a charge of 5s. (not returnable) 
they can be copied. 

FEBRUARY 7.—Treforest.—VILLAs.—For the 
erection of eighteen semi-detached villas. Plans 
and specifications can be inspected at the office 
of Messrs. Gibson, Parry Williams, & Co., archi- 
tects and surveyors, Capital and Counties Bank- 
chambers, Fon pues. 

FEsRUARY 8.—Ennis, Co. Clare.—ADDITIONS, 
ETC., TO CaTHEDRAL.—For the whole of the work 
in connexion with 12 osed additions and altera- 
tions to the Cath Ennis. Plans, etc., can 

seen at the B Ennis, up to 
February 1. 
& FrBRUARY 20.—Ongar (nenn -—EXTFNSION OF 
ScHOOL.—The West Ham Education Committee 
invite tenders for extension and alteration of 
Industrial and Truants' School, Fyfield, near 
Ongar, Essex. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

No Dare.—Aldershot.—ALTERATIONS AND ADDI- 
TIONS To Facrory.—For making certain altera- 
tions and additions to mineral water factory. 
Arthur-street, Aldershot, for Messrs. Barratt & 
Co. Plans, etc., can seen, and any further 
information obtained, upon application to 
Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, architects, Aldershot. 


near Pontefract. -- 
invite 
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No Datt.—Belfast.—Suops.—The building of 
four small shops in North Queen-street. For 
particulars apply to Messrs. E. Byrne, 
architects, 4, Waring-street. 

No Date. —Collingham.—V ILLAS. —Tenders in- 
vited for any or all trades in erection of villas. 


For quantities apply to Mr. Charles H. 
Brooke, architect, Cookridge-street, Leeds, and 
Collingham. 


No Darz.—Highfield.— CoTTAGES.— For the 
erection of fourteen cottages at Highfield, near 
Kowlands Gill, tor the Durnopfield Co-operative 
society. Quantities can be obtained from the 
architect, Mr. A. C. Wood, Burnopfield. 

No DATE. Highfield, near Rowlands Gill.— 
HovskEs.-—For the erection of two houses, for the 
,urnopheld Co-operative Society. Applications 
to be addressed to the architect, Mr. A. C. Wood, 
Burnopfield, for quantities. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


January 16. — Salisbury. — WROUGHT-IRON 
SCREEN.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for supply- 
ing a wrought-iron screen, weighing about 
35 cwt., for the sewage disposal works. Draw- 
ings may be seen, and specification, etc., 
obtained, on application to Mr. W. J ood win, 
A.M. Inst. C. E., City Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Salisbury. 

JANUARY 16.— Wallasey.-—WROUGHT-IRON RAIL- 
INGS AND GATES.— The Parks Committee invite 
tenders for the supply of unclimbable wrought- 
iron railings, with lour sets of gates. Specifica- 
tion, etc., may be obtained on apples Hoe to the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 

Travers, A. M. Inst. C. E., Falkland- toad: Egre- 
mont, Wallasey. 

January 17.—1India.—STFEL MATERIAL.—The 
Directors of the Kombay, Baroda, and Central 
india Railway invite tenders for the supply of 
steel material. Forms, etc., can be obtained at 
these offices, on payment of II. Is. each (which 
will not be returned), trom Mr. C. Crommelin, 


Secretary, Gloucester House, 110, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 
JANUARY 18.— Ponteland.— CORRUGATED-IRON 


BUILDING.—For the erection of a corrugated-iron 
building at the Cottage Homes. Plan, etc., can 
be seen at the office of Mr. Gladstone Walker, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 127, Pil- 
grim-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

JANUARY 20.—Ickenham.—REINFORCED-CON¢ RET: 
BRiDGE.—U xbridge R. D. C. invite tenders for the 
demolition of the existing bridge and the con- 
struction of a reinforced-concrete bridge, over the 
River Pinn, in the Back-lane. Plans can be 
seen, and specification, etc., obtained, at the 
office of the Surveyor, Mr. John Wm. Harrison, 
Corn ao ee Uxbridge, on payment of 1l. 
The office hours are 9 a.m. to'10 a.m., or at any 
other time by appointment. 

JANUARY  21.—Poole.—CasT-iRON  PiPEs.— The 
Corporation invite tenders for the supp ply e cast- 
iron pipes for the ensuing twelve mont Speci- 
fication, etc., may be obtained at the: office of 
the Waterworks Engineer and Manager, Muni- 
cipal-buildings, Poole, Dorset. 

JANUARY 23.—Annfield Plain.—ELEC TRIO IN- 
STALLATION.—F'or work to be done in completing 
the electric installation at the Electric Theatre, 
Annfeld Plain, for Mr. R. J. W. Bloom. Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and particulars obtained, from 
Mr. L. . Armour, 16, West-street, Gateshead. 

JANUARY 24.—Belfast.—STEEL UNDERBRIDGES.— 
The Directors of the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland) invite tenders for the supply 
and e only, at Belfast Station, of nine 
steel underbridges. Drawings, etc., may be 
obtained, on payment of 2l., from Mr. T. 
Morrison, Secretary, Secretary’ 8 Office, Amiens- 
street Terminus, Dublin. 

JANUARY 24. = Duntón- Green.— BRIDGE WIDEN- 
ING.—For the widening of Longford Bridge, for 
the Bridges and Roads Committee of the Kent 
C.C. Quantities, etc., can be obtained, and plan 
and specification inspected, at the office of Mr. 
Frederick W. Ruck, County Architect, 86, Week- 
street, Maidstone. 

JANUARY 30. -— Padstow, North Cornwall.— 

JETTY AND SOLID PIER.— The Commissioners of 
Padstow Harbour invite tenders fot the con- 
struction of a Ho" fone ler or Jetty in concrete 
and masonry, and for other pid 8 1n connexion 
therewith. Conditions, etc., be obtained, 
and drawings inspected, at the arbour Office, 
Padstow, or on application to Messrs. G. Croydon 
Marks and Edward C. R. Marks, consulting 
engineers, 57 and 58, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
London, on deposit of 2l. 
x* JANUARY 31. — Birmingham. — REINFORCED 
CoNCRETE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for re- 
inforced concrete work at Telegraph Stores 
Building (Block 6), Bordesley irmingham. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulara. 

FEBRUARY 2.—BShanghai.—STEEL STRUCTURAL 
Wonk.—The Municipal Council of Shanghai in- 
vite tenders for the supply and delivery, c.i. 
Shanghai, of steel structural work for power- 
station buildings (contract No. 3). Specifica- 


tions, etc., may ne obtained from Messrs. Preece, 
Cardew, & Snell , 8. Queen Anne’s-gate, West- 
minster, W., on deposit of 2l. 


FEBRUARY 13.—Dublin.—STrrL RAILS, ETC.— The 
Directors of the Midland Great Western Railway 
of Ireland Company invite tenders for the supplv 
of steel rails and fishplates, in accordance with 
specification, which can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Chief Engineer of the Company. 
Broadstone Terminus, Dub!in, on payment of 
28. 6d. (not returnable). 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


etc. 
JANUARY 17. West Didsbury, Manchester.— 
ScHOOL FunNiTURE.- Guardians o the Town- 
ship of South Manchester invite tenders for the 
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supply of the school furniture required at the 
school connected with the Dr. odes’s Memorial 
Home, Cavendish-road. Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Superintendent 
of the Home. 

JANUARY 21.—Cuckfield.—RoapDMEN’s TOOLS, 
ETC.—Lhe R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
roadmen’s tools, team labour, etc. Further par- 
ticulars and forms can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. A. MacArthur, C.E., Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Haywards Heath. 

JANUARY 21. — Thirsk. — FURNISHING FEVER 
HOSPITAL. — Ihe R. D. C. invite tenders for 
furnishing the Fever Hospital. Particulars may 
im obtained from Mr. Thomas Stokes, Architect, 

irs 
x JANUARY 24. — Deptford, S. E. 
The London C. C. invite tenders for painting 
works at the two re engine-houses and boiler- 
house at Pumping Station, Depttord. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 
* JANUARY 26.--Lambeth, S8.E.—WoRKS AND 
MATEKIALS.—The Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for 
services and materials tor one year from March 81 


next. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

X JANUARY 7.—Bouthampton.—TyYpPewRITING, 
LITHOGRAPHY, PHOTO-PRINTING. — The South- 


wmpton C.C. invite tenders for typewriting, 
lithography, and photo-printing. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

JANUARY 28.— Bishop Auckland.—BUILDING 
pte ETC.—'l|he U. D.C. invite tenders for 
supp! ving sanitary pipes, paint, bricks, cement 
etc. Full particulars and forms can be obtained 
on application to the Surveyor, Town Hall- 
buildings. 


JANUARY 28. — Bourne, Lincs. — RoADMEN'S 
Toors.— 1 he R. D. C. invite tenders for the supply 
of roadmen’s tools, etc. Particulars and forms 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Thomas 
Lake, District Surveyor, Bourne. 


JANUARY 28. -— Cheltenham. BUILDING 

MATERIAL, ETC.—The Corporation invite tenders 
for the supply of Portland cement, stoneware 
pipes, ironmongery, timber, lias lime, bricks, 
etc. ‘Forms of tender may be obtained from Mr. 
J. S. Pickering, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Cheltenham. 
X JANUARY 30. — Dartford. —- PAINTING AND 
REPAIRs.—'|he Dartford Joint Hospital Com- 
mittee invite tenders for painting and repairs 
at staff quarters of their Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, Bow Arrow-lane, See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 


JANUARY 31.— Bast Ardsley.—SLrDING PARTI- 
TION.—For erection of sliding partition in East 


uiu School. Specifications obtained from 
5 i Angus, W. R., Education Office, 
akefield 


* JANUARY 31. — London. — Works AND 
MATERIALS.— The Metropolitan Water Board in- 
vite tenders for supply of stores and execution 
of works for twelve months ending March 31, 
1919. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

FEBRUARY ]1.— Manchester. — PaIntinc.—The 
Directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way invite tenders for painting. Specifications 
and forms of tender may be obtained on personal 
application at the Engineer's Office, Hunts 
Bank, Manchester. 
kx FEBRUARY 4.—Paddington, W.—DisPosaL or 
Stop, ETC.— The Paddington B. C. invite alterna- 
tive tenders for one, two, or three years vom 
March 31 next for disposal of the 9 8 roug 
dust, etc., collected, in parts of the boroug 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

FEBRUARY 9.—London.—Syppiirs.—The Ber- 
mondsey Guardians invite tenders for the supply 


of stores. Forms of tenders, etc., may 
obtained on written application, enclosing 
stamped full-size envelope to Mr. . Pitts 
Fenton, Clerk to the Guardians, 283, Tooley- 
street, S.E. 

FrBRUARY 11.—Salisbury. ETC.— The 
U.D.C. invite applications for the appointment 


for one year of carpenter and bricklayer, plumber 
and painter, and ironmonger; also tenders for 
the supply of stores. Particulars, etc., for the 
stores can be obtained at the office of the City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Endlesa-street. 

No DaTE.—Liverpool.— TIMBER.—The Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal Company invite tenders for 
the supply of English oak, larch, and ash timber. 
Forms of tender etc., may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Engineer, Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal Company, Pall Mall, Liverpool. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS, 


JANUARY 19.—Hendon.-—MAKING-UP, ETC.—'lhe 
R.D.C. invite tenders for kerbing, channelling, 
paving, and making-up, etc., certain roads in 
the district. Conditions, etc., may be seen at 
the offices of Mr. J. A. We bb, Engineer and Sur- 
veyor to the Council, Stanmore, where forms, 
etc., can be obtained upon deposit of 5l. 5s. 

JANUARY 19.—Oldham.—Strert Wonks.—The 
Surveyor's Committee invite tenders for sewer- 
ing, paving, and completing a number of streets 
and passages. Plans, etc., can be geen, and 
quantities, etc., obtained, at the Borough 
Surveyor's Office. 

JANUARY 21.—Hailsham.— ROA DPD MATERIALS AND 
CaRTAGE.— The R.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of road materials and for cartage of same. 
Three forms have been prepared, as follows :— 
(a) For the supply of materials to be delivered 
by rail to stations; (b) for the supply of materials 
to be delivered to the sides of the roads; or (c) 
for curtage of materials from the railway stations 
to the sides of the roads. Forms, stating which 
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ROADS, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in, 


required, can be obtained from Mr. Edmund 
Catt, Clerk to the Council, Clerk's Office, 17, 
London-road, Hailsham. 

JANUARY  24.—Bo'ness.—WarceR Main.—The 
T.C. invite tenders for the excavating, laying, 
and jointing of four miles of 10-in. diameter cast- 
iron pipes. Forms, etc., and any other informa- 
tion required, can be had from Mr. John Louden, 
Burgh Surveyor, Bo' ness. 

JaNUARY 24.—Shardlow.—Roap MATERIAL.— The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of certain road materials for one year. 
Forms of tender, etc., to be obtained from Mr. 

ohn S. Wooddisse, Surveyor to the Council, 
Surveyor’s Office, Aston-on-Trent, Derby. 
* JaNUARY 25.— London, E.C.—Pavinc Works. 
—The Streets Committee of the Corporation of 
London invite tenders for paving various streets 
with wood or asphalt. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

JaNUARY 27.— Warren Heath, Hants.—Ser- 
TLING TANKS, FILTERS, ETC.— The Hartley Wintney 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
settling tanks and filters, and other work, at the 
waterworks. Drawings, etc., may be seen at the 
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office of Mr. F. L. Wetherall, Clerk to the Parish 
Council of Hartley Wintney. Copies of specifica- 
tion, etc., may be obtained from the engineers, 
Messrs. Belehaw & Co, 53, Victoria-street, 
London, „ on deposit of 3l. 38. 

JANUARY 28.— Bourne, Xincs.—-GRANITE AND 
SLAG.—"he R. D. C. invite tenders for the supply 
of about 6,000 tons of granite and 2,000 tons of 
slag, at per ton. Forms to be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. Thomas Lake, District Surveyor, 
Bourne. 

JaNUARY 28. —Newquay, Cornwall..-SEWERAGE 
WorKs.—The U. D. C. invite tenders for carrying 
out certain works of sewerage (three contracts). 
Drawings, etc., may be seen at the office of the 
Engineer, Council-chambers, Beach-road, be- 
tween 11 a.m. and 4 p.m., and copies of specifi- 
cations, quantities, etc., may be obtained upon 
payment of 5l. 

JANUARY 30.—Winchester.—Roap MATERIAL.-— 
Southampton C.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of stone tor the repair of the main roads for one 
year. Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained 
on application to Mr. W. J. Taylor, County 
Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

FEBRUARY 2.—Isle of Ely.—Granite, Etc.—The 
C.C. invite tenders for the supply of broken 
materials for the repair of main roads for one 
year. Specifications, etc., can be obtained upon 
the receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope at the offices of Mr. H. Farr Simpson, 
County Surveyor, Northern Division, Wisbech, 
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or Mr. R. S. W. Perkins, County Surveyor, 
Southern Division, Ely. 

FEBRUARY 3.—Hatfield.—GRranite AND SLaG.— 
Hertfordshire C.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of broken granite and slag required for the main 
roads for one year. Forms, etc., may be 
obtained on application at the office of Mr. 
Urban A. Smith, M.Inst. C. E., County Surveyor. 
County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield, upon receipt 
of a stamped addressed foolacap envelope. 

FEBRUARY 6.— Cross JBank.—ExTENSION OF 
SEWAGE WoRkKS.—The Limehurst R. D. C. invite 
tenders for the extension of sewage works. 
Plans, etc., may be seen at the office of the 
Engineer, Mr. H. Leonard Hinnell, M.Inst.C E.. 
41, Corporation-street, Manchester, on and after 
anaur 16, and quantities obtained on deposit 
0 ; 

FEBRUARY 27.—Little Hulton.—Roap MATERIAL, 
ETC.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of granite, cement, flags, etc., for the year. 
Forms of tender and particulars can be obtained 
from Mr. James Heyes, Clerk, Council 
Offices, Little Hulton. 

Marcu 7.—Ely Valley.—SrEwrERAGE SCHEM E.— 
Llantrisant and Llantwit Fardre R.D.C. invite 
tenders for carrying out the Ely Valley sewerage 
scheme. rawings may be seen by uppoint- 
ment, and specification, etc., obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. Thomas Saunders, Engineer and 
Surveyor, School-street, Pontyclun, on or after 
the 23rd inst., upon deposit of 10l. 


Public Appointments. 


Nature of Appointment. By whoin Advertised. Salary. Zo 
*DISTRICT SURVEYOR or MAIN ROADS AND BRIDGES .. | Lines. C.C. (Parts of Hold) 1501. per annum... isses wQè . Jan. 19 
„ESTATE CLERK or WORK... patil n Glamorgan C.C. o0 Nee udvertisement in this issue sse Jan. 24 
"MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTOR ................. p Kent Education Committee IIb. No date. 
Auction Sale. 
Nature and Place of Sale. | By whom Offered. E 
*STOCK or BUILDER'S axb GENERAL IBONMONGERY, Erc.—At 4, Appold.street, E.C. | J. T. Skelding & Holland lle Jan. 24 
BOOKS Continued from page 57. THE CHEMISTRY AND TESTING OF CEMENT. 14,814 of 1910.—Carl Grahn: Reinforced | 


It will be noted that a considerable space 
is devoted to the question of the surface 
treatment of roads—a most important matter 
in view of high-speed motor traffic and its 
attendant dust and wear of the surface of the 
road. The reports of the actual results of 
what has been accomplished in this direction 
in all parte of the country are most instructive. 
Throughout the articles the question of cost 
has received full attention, and many data 
on this most essential point are given. 

This book is most interestàng reading, con- 
taining as it does in concise form much 
practical and up-to-date information on roads. 
It pute our knowledge of the road engineering 
problem, as it stands to-day, in a compact 
and handy form. Though the facte, data, 
and suggestions made will appeal mainly to 
the technical reader, the artücles contain 
much that will interest the general reader. 
who obtains the ultimate benefit of the road 
engineer’s work. 
Houses, Villas, Cottages, and Bungalows. 

By GEoncE GOR DON Samson. (Crosby Lock- 

wood & Son. Js. 6d.) . 

Tis book is a sequel to “How to Plan a 
House," which, being concerned chiefly with 
interiors, did not refer adequately to general 
features. It is somewhat elementary 1n 
character, and will appeal, perhaps, more to 
the prospective patron than to the practised 
architect. Nevertheless, many hinte may be 
taken from the plans and other illustrations 
of buildings, many of which bave stood the 
test of production and occupation. "The costs, 
from 1004 upwards, are given in pounds, 
francs, and dollars, as one of tho objects of 
the book is to help architects who are build- 
ing on the Continent and abroad. 

— . — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tur CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN FRANCE. 
By T. Francis Bumpus. Pp. 396. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

BorrERwORTH's WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Cases. Vol. III. (new series). Edited by 
Judge Ruecc, K.C., and DovGras KNOCKER, 
Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 621. (Butterworth & 
Co.) 


By Cel. H. Descn, D.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. 


(Würzb.)) Pp. 267. (Edward Arnold. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
—— — 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


29,244 of 1909.—Louis Broussas: Reinforced 
brickwork, floors, and ceilings. 

29,887 of 1909.—William Clark Mitchell: 
Excavating buckets. 

50,097 of 1909.—Elias Bernard Koopman: 
Jointing or binding together of members in 
metal structures by electric welding. 

920 of 1910.—John Cosstick: False bottoms 
for kitchen range and like grates. 

3,929 of 1910.—William Adolphus Smyrk: 
Scaffoldings. 

6,610 of 1910.— Frank Wilford Mellowes and 
Hugh White: Flushing aiphons. 

7,200 of 1910.— Heinrich Max  Seyferth: 
Attio or the like windows. 

9,183 of 1910.— Edgar Bolhoro von Norden- 
Kampf : Means for mounting stones for 
mosalo coverings. 

9.224 of 1910. —Mary Ewart Cambell: Baths. 

10,152 of 1910.—Percy Wheater (Tomkies): 
Apparatus for cutting corrugated and other 
metal sheets. 


10.285 of 1910.—Johann Virck:  Conorete 
floor and ceiling. 
10,287 of 1910—Johann Virck: Concrete 


floor and ceiling. 

10,567 of 1910.—Hermann Schlisske: Rein- 
forced cardboard for use as roofing plates and 
for other purposes. 

10,974 of 1910.—Othon Troupenat: Safety 
devices for saws. 

11.619 of 1910 —Lionel George John Bratt: 


Means for securing ornamental or facing 
bricks particularly for fireplaces. 
11,797 of 1910.—Arthur Brooks Norris: 


Wood-working machines. 

14,592 of 1910.—Rudolf Seidel: Floors com- 
prising section blocks and girders composed 
of such blocks. 

14.455 of 1910.—Frederic Thomas: Portable 
appliances for drilling or boring metals and 
other hard substances. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
ephes on to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made. 


hi 


concrete columns. 

17,772 of 1910.—Oscar Franklin Mann: 
Hangers for supporting doors. 

17.901 of 1910.— Edwin Henry Edelsten: 
Buildings for public or other entertainmenta. 

19,806 of 1910.—Martin McLane: Wrenches 
for screwing flanges on pipes. 

26,361 of 1910.—Louis Broussas: Roofs. 


— ;. — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


December 1.--By BOCRNF & Sons. 
Modbury, Devon.-- Manor House, Sheephan 
Farm, ete., 185 n., f. £10,550 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; I. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.. r. for 
improved yround-rent ; g. r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold: p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yeurly rental: 
u.t. for uuexpired term; p.a. for per annum: yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road : sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace : cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; yr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
otfices; s. for shop; ct. for court. 


— . — 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE. - All commumecatious with respect to hterwry 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by nune); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THe 
PUBLISHER," and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
nume and address of the sender, whether for pnblica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
papers read at meetings rusts, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; aud the Editeur caunot be responsible. tor 
drawiugs, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu. 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at tui 
otlice, unless he has specially asked for them, 

All drawings sent to or left at this ottico for con. 
sideration should bear the owner's name uud address 
en eitlier the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
incunventence may result from inattenlicn to this. 

Any columission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the riglit to rejeet 
it if unsatisfactory, The receipt by the author of a 
proof of un article in type does not nece:sarily imply its 
acceptance, 

N.B.— Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will alwoys Le 
accepted for vublication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked tor or not. 
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St. Giles Vicarage, Cambridge. Mr. E. J. Gosling, F.R.LB.A., Architect. (See page 76.) 


R.LB.A. MEDALS AND PRIZES. 


f | \HE Students’ Competitions of the 

Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects have this year elicited a 
curiously unequal response. As a sign 
of the times it is perhaps not discourag- 
ing that those demanding purely archi- 
tectural qualities have provoked much 
keener competition than the others, 
which may be regarded as of the nature 
of “side shows.” Thus, as against 
thirteen competitors for the Soane 
Medallion and nineteen for the Tite 
Prize, we find only two for the Essay 
Medal, two for the Owen Jones Student- 
ship, two for the Arthur Cates Prize, 
and four for the Saxon Snell Prize. As 
the last three are of a greater money 
value than the Tite, it is clear that our 
vounger men are at all events disin- 
terested in their preferences. At the 
same time it is a disappointment to find 
that in so many cases the numerical 
response is small, and that, though the 
Owen Jones Studentship goes to Mr. 
A. W. Bellis for work displaying ex- 
ceptional brilliance, in the cases of the 
Grissell Medal and the Saxon Snell Prize 
the Council has been unable to award 
these prizes. 


Mr. T. F. W. Grant has earned the 
Silver Medal for measured drawings with 
a workmanlike rendering of Edington 
Church; his drawings are excellent, but 
the competition generally is far below the 
standard of recent years. 

The Pugin Studentship has produced 
a fair show of work, hardly perhaps so 
strong a one as some of recent years, 
but with well-chosen subjects skilfully 
set forth from Mr. J. B. F. Cowper, the 
winner, Mr. P. D. Hepworth, and Mr. 
N-W. Hadwen. 

The Soane Medallion, which may be 
regarded as the premier prize, has been 
well contested, and the average quality 
of the designs sent in is a high one, if 
compared with previous years, but this 1s 
rather due to the fact that the worst are 
not so bad than that the best are better 
than usual. The subject, An Entrance 
Gateway to a Capital City,” includes a 
bridge leading up to the gateway, and 
offered a fine opportunity for a bold 
treatment on monumental lines that 
seems to have been but imperfectly 
realised by most of the competitors ; the 
successful design by Civitas" (Mr. P. 
Mawson) shows the best grasp of the 


possibilities, and, despite defects of taste 
in its detail, well deserves its position. 
The scale of the main archway is impres- 
sive, and the general massing is good, 
but the connexion between this and the 
low wings has not received enough 
attention, and in several instances the 
horizontal members are broken off and 
not welded into the design as a whole. 
However, as this defect is exhibited in 
the executed works of some of our 
leading architects we can hardly com- 
plain if a student has failed to avoid this 
pitfall. The design of “ Mauerthor ” 
(Mr. C. Percival Walgate) shows scholar- 
ship and a well-cultivated sense of pro- 
portion. It is difficult to accept it as a 
solution of the problem set, but Mr. 
Walgate makes a skilful apology for the 
form his design has taken in an imaginary 
historical note purporting to explain the 
reasons for the appearance of late French 
Gothic and the style of François I. in 
different portions of his design. S. L. 
Lab." (Mr. A. D. Robinson) displays 
his design by drawings of exceptional 
brilliance, but his work suffers from a 
plethora of ideas; he has tried to embody 
so many features in his design that 
B 2 


64 


these, by conflict with each other, tend to 
destroy the effect of the conception as a 
whole. Mafie has some interesting 
detail, but has spoilt his chance by the 
thin design of his bridge and its awkward 
abutments. Harlequin shows a good 
general scheme; his design lacks pro- 
portion—another 4 ft. in the height of 
his colonnades would have been a great 
improvement. 

The Tite Prize must have been a very 
difficult one to adjudicate, but this 
appears to have been the fault of the 
conditions, which were drawn up in a 
manner somewhat discouraging to an 
Imaginative treatment of the problem. 
The subject, a Campo Santo on an oval 
island, had great architectural possi- 
bilities, but, as results have shown, the 
form of the island, a conical hill rising 
from low cliffs, imposed serious disabili- 
ties on those who rigidly adhered to this 
conformation, and the awards have gone 
to those who have taken a certain degree 
of latitude in their reading of the con- 
ditions. The successful design, by 
“ F. 13" (Mr. G. H. Foggitt), has assumed 
that a small valley runs back into the 
interior of the island, and, having placed 
the chapel at the head of this valley, has 
arranged the cloisters in three terraces 
along each side, a treatment which 
would be extremely effective. The 
architectural handling of this design is 
characterised by a good sense of pro- 
portion and great restraint in the use of 
ornament, so that the effect would be 
restful and well suited to the purpose of 
the buildings. Catafalque (Mr. H. 
Boddington, jun.) has an ambitious design 
on Beaux-Art lines, with a front rather 
too extended for the size of the island, 
though the buildings are well grouped 
and well considered from the point of 
view of convenience. The design is open 
to criticism in some points of detail and 
as being better suited to a position along 
a hillside than for an island. The design 
by Mr. W. G. Newton displays an imagi- 
native faculty quite above the average, 
but it is possible that the liberties he 
has taken with the form of the island as 
laid down in the conditions have pre- 
vented his securing a higher place. The 
view showing the cliff rising to a point 
and crowned by the low white walls of 
the chapel and cloisters is one of 
the most interescing studies ever sub- 
mitted in these competitions. Mr. V. 
O. Rees has departed to a much 
greater extent from the prescribed form 
of the island in treating the general area 
as flat and low, with a vertical cliff rising 
at one end, forming a kind of acropolis; 
his design is good and the effect impres- 
sive, but it is very different from that 
called for in the instructions. Cam- 
pana's" building stands well, but his 
detail is poor; while Catacomb " has a 
clever perspective, but his buildings do 
not suggest their purpose. Many other 
designs have points of merit, and the 
competition is, taken as a whole, a most 
interesting one. 

We should call attention to the excel- 
lent work for which Mr. A. G. Henderson 
received the Arthur Cates Prize. The 
drawings of St. Maria delle Carceri, Prato, 
show a graceful building in a graceful 
manner, and those of the Hotel de 
Valois, Caen and Queen’s College en- 
trance, Oxford, are of especial merit. 


THE BUILDER. 


This, the first exhibition held in the 


Institute’s own premises, has produced 
from our younger men a type of work 
which, though so varied as to suggest a 
state of chaos in our architectural aims, 
nevertheless possesses a sort of vitality 
that will enable the more optimistic to 
build up hopes for the future of this art. 


— —9—9———— 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


E have recently had occasion to 
4| allude to the deplorable lack of 
a proper understanding of the 
true principles of architecture 
evinced by modern architects, and, as a 
necessary corollary, by the architectural 
students of the day. And an inspection 
of some of the public buildings com- 
pleted during the past year, or a critical 
examination of the work produced by the 
students in many of the architectural 
schools throughout the country, will well 
serve to support our contention that the 
real essentials of their art are rarely 
appreciated by either practitioners or 
students. But it 1s, of course, unfair to 
take the latter to task for the funda- 
mental mistakes in planning or proportion 
displayed in their academic studies when 
similar offences against good taste and 
culture are constantly being exhibited by 
architects who are engaged in the active 
practice of their profession. Indeed, 
much of the architecture of our day is, 
unfortunately, of so perniciousa character 
that students would be well advised to 
ignore it altogether, and to base their 
efforts in design solely upon the scholarly 
buildings of a past age. 

In addition, students should remember 
—although as we are well aware it has 
become the custom to speak with scant 
respect of architectural scholarship—that 
no work of a monumental nature can 
possibly possess what Wren justly 
described as the attribute of the 
Eternal," unless it is fashioned upon the 
undeviating, true principles of architec- 
tural art. Pre-eminent among these 
essentials are geometrical setting out, 
good proportion, symmetry, and the 
Sparing and judicious use of features of a 
merely decorative character. 

It is all-important that the art student 
should be brought to realise early in his 
career—and the earlier the better—that 
no amount of individualism, imagination, 
genius—call it what you will, will com- 
pensate for his ignorance of the grammar 
of his art. Let him view the bad archi- 
tectural grammar of the practising archi- 
tect as he would the grammatical lapses 
of an illiterate person, and regard them 
solely as modes of expression to be 
studiously avoided. 

Architects have long complained that 
architecture and the allied arts are 
seldom appreciated and dealt with in a 
spirit of sufficient seriousness by the 
general public. But do architects them- 
selves take their art, or their art educa- 
tion, sufficiently seriously ? Surely not, 
or, to look no further, it would be next to 
impossible for those who act as assessors 
in important competitions to make the 
astonishing awards which are now of such 
frequent occurrence. Why, for example, 
should the jury system of assessing 
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competitive designs, which has proved 
successful in France and America, break 
down when it is applied to architectural 
competitions in this country? It is 
charitable to assume that the failure of 
the system—or at least its partial failure 
—for perhaps, owing to circumstances, it 
has not yet received a fair trial in this 
country, is due to the diverse views on 
architecture held by architects them- 
selves. 

Few are in complete agreement as to 
the fundamental principles of the art 
they profess to love, fewer still have any 
real knowledge or appreciation of the 
inherent merit of a scholarly design when 
compared with one of a distinctly outré or 
bizarre nature. In short, French and 
American architects are properly trained 
in the essentials of their art. In England, 
on the contrary, we are not sufficientlv 
well-versed in the knowledge of our craft 
to admit that there are any essentials of 
architecture—or indeed any recognised 
canons of art. And so, whilst the public is 
content to accept the glorified builder's 
work which now, alas, does duty for the 
expression of the noblest thought in the 
highest of form, it is unwise for architect 
or architectural student to utilise these 
Structures as an appropriate means of 
self-culture and mental progress! 

Fortunately, there is no lack of ability 
to be found either among architects or 
students, nor indeed any want of enthu- 
siasm for their art. But the former has 
been sadly misapplied because the present 
educational facilities have not yet been 
sufficiently developed to meet the special 
requirements of our age. With a better 
system of training better architectural 
results will necessarily follow, and the 
sooner the profession realises that it must 
take up the question of education with 
greater seriousness and thoroughness, 
the sooner will the art of architecture 
regain the position it has lost in this 


country. 
— —— 


NOTES. 


Ir now appears to be 
certain that the Committee 
| appointed to determine a 
site for the London Memorial to King 
Edward—sinking at last to the normal 
form of a sculptural group—will recom- 
mend a site on the south side of the Mall 
and opposite Marlborough House or the 
lane from Pall Mall. We cannot com- 
mend their choice, even when we 
endeavour to consider the reasons, senti- 
mental in part, though there is a sense of 
fitness which indicates the Mall and the 
Palace as the proper neighbourhood, 
which may have brought them to their 
conclusion. That their grounds for the 
decision with which they are credited are 
not single-mindedly architectural is 
plain, although some manceuvring with 
a rather childish “model” on a lorry, 
gave earnest of a desire to include this 
point of view. The scheme for Parlia- 
ment-square, for instance, from the 
purely architectural standpoint, if there 
can be such a thing, promised better 
than any other proposed; but it was 
rightly felt that the memorial placed 
there would be a flagrant incongruity. 
Another scheme which the Committee has 
considered would place the group on the 


The King 
Edward Statue. 


— —— 
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broad walk leading from the Victoria 
Memorial, across Green Park to Picca- 
dilly. This seems to us the right 
position, taking everything into con- 
sideration, and might have been adopted 
had the lorry and its load not given 
contrary omens. So now the Memorial 
is to be placed by the side of the Mall, 
possibly with encroachments on St. 
James’s Park (which all who know it 
will resent), on a site in no way marked 
by any special configuration of its sur- 
roundings, and liable to be equalled and 
even outdone by groups on either hand 
commemorating other men; which is, we 
feel, hardly the way to commemorate a 
King who is held to have been unique. 
People do not seem to realise that the 
actual statue itself is of the least import- 
ance as compared with its position in the 
familiar world. There is Prince Consort, 
gorgeous in gilt and barbaric canopy, 
unseen by the roadside; there is King 
Charles I., tiny, but splitting the traffic 
and mysteriously magnificent in his 
persistence. 


. À DEPRESSING indication 
NEM reaches us, through the 
Exhibition. Glasgou Herald of llth 
inst., of the general shape 

which the forthcoming Exhibition in 
Kelvingrove Park, Glasgow, is to take. 
What can be gathered, after all allow- 
ances have been made for the diagram- 
matic nature of the sketch in that paper, 
seems to hold no ground for hope that 
this scheme is even to equal the exhibi- 
tion at Shepherd's Bush in the matter 
of unified plans alone, to leave out of 
our consideration the more basic one of 
the significant juxtaposition of the parts. 
What seems to be the nearest approach 
to an axial backbone, runs roughly east 
and west; and begins, it may be well 
enough, with a concert hall and an 
illummated fountain, faced by the Kelvin 
Hall on the south and the Fine Art 
Building opposite. The 'scheme then 
seems to have allowed itself to be upset 
by the Stewart fountain, which is to 
the north of what centre line there may 
have been, and ends further on in an 
iron but Baronial” fronted historical 
building on the banks of the Kelvin. 
This stream, which one would have 
thought was perfectly amenable to some 
very pretty terminal treatment at this 
point, seems to have been looked upon 
a8 à nuisance ; at least, there 1s no indica- 
tion that it is to be used. The Palace of 
Industries (whether the connotations of 
" Palace" or of “ Industry" are the 
more degraded by association is a big 
matter, which we leave the opposed 
devotees to determine) is quite the 
largest building, and is placed away to 
the south in the peninsular, bounded by 
Gray, Sauchiehall, and Radnor streets, 
and however fine it is to be made by 
Messrs. Walker & Ramsay, the archi- 
tects (we doubt if they are to be held 


responsible for the general disposition of 


the grounds), it cannot contribute in any- 
thing approaching a proportionate degree 
to the general effect of the Exhibition. 


THE Carpenters’ Company, 
C DM AE „pye are glad to state, have 
Building. issued particulars of 


f l another course of lectures 
in their hall on the arts connected with 
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building, and the names of the lecturers 
ensure a very interesting course. These 
lectures have been inaugurated by the 
Company to complete, as far as may be, 
the series of lectures given by them, 
forming a link (by inculcating the prin- 
ciples of design) between the highly 
technical constructive lectures in carpentry 
and in general building construction, 
and the more popular" course. Com- 
petitions in connexion with these lectures 
are open to those of either sex who have 
attended at least five out of the ten 
lectures, and who are craftsmen, or those 
engaged in the actual work of the arts 
connected with building. Money prizes 
are offered to those who are successful. 
The lectures previously arranged by the 
Company on the arts connected with 
building were reported at length in 
the Builder, and it will be remembered 
that the first course was subsequently 
published in book form by Mr. Batsford. 
The standard of the great majority of the 
lectures is a high one, as might be expected 
from such able lecturers, and no doubt 
the present course will prove equally 
successful. The titles of the lectures will 
appear in our meetings column week 
by week.* 


THE fatal accident caused 


1 angerous by the fall of a coping 
Boards. entin the Blackfriars-road 


brought from the jury a 
suggestion that buildings bearing hoard- 
ings above the copings should be periodic- 
ally surveyed in order to safeguard 
the public. Such a course recommends 
itself, and it is surprising that before now 
measures have not been taken to minimise 
such dangers. Under sudden stress, of 


course, some parts of houses may give 


way even if their condition seems satis- 
factory in good weather; but when 


heavy advertisement boards are attached 


to buildings which were never designed 
to carry such accessories, it is certain that 


: sooner or later an accident will happen 


attended perhaps with loss of life. 


THE usual fortnightly sitting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday, at No. 9, Conduit-street, W.. under 
the chai&nanship of Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
President. 


CARDINAL MEDICIS PLEASURE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo read a paper on 
The Cardinal Medicis Pleasure House," 
from which we take the following: 

In talking of the Villa Madama—as it is 
now called—the chief points of interest in the 
poor, uncompleted, and now ruined thing 
is its ancestry. In the medieval ages you 

* Full particulars of the lectures (tozether with a card 


of aimission) ani of the competit on; can be obtained 
of the Clerk at the Hall, London Wall, E.C. 
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must trace the generation of one building 
from another by the buildings themselves; 
scarcely ever can you get the names of the 
artificers— generally the name of emperor, 
king, or presiding bishop is as near as one 
can get to the 9 of the structure. 
The pay rolls are blandly impartial; they 
scarcely hint at any one person being in charge, 
except perhaps the paymaster and his 
auditors. And how these guilds of masons, 
carpeater3, and joiners moved about from 
one place to another has to be traced in the 
stones they fashioned and in the wood the 

wrought. But in the days of the full 
Renaissance—and in Italy especially—the 
case is different. Familiar names meet one 
at every turn; one's chief difficulty is to 
determine how much one name covers another 
one, how much one underlies the other. 
And in this case of the Cardinal's pleasure 
house—which bears the name of Raphael as 
its designer—one wants to know what are the 
architectural forbears of Raphael's ancestry. 
He was—we can see clearly—the son of 
Bramante, who was the son of Alberti and 
half-brother to Leonardo da Vinci. But on 
each generation a cloud of cousinry impinges, 
and as each man grows up to man's estate he 
receives a call to Rome, and becomes thereon 
a changed idealist. The romance of Rome— 
the story of its past—seizes him, and for the 
rest of the term of his life he moves as in 
enchantment, looking backward, dreaming 
of the past, and vowed—as far as in him lay— 
to reproduce it. Not so Da Vinci, however. 
His ideals were in the future—so far before 
him that we have not even yet realised some 
of them. He is the forerunner of an age 
that has not even yet arrived. He dreamt 
of giving mankind, by means of science 
devoted and subservient to art, the empire of 
the world. Between the man and his dream, 
time is lessening the distance, but the 
meeting is not yet. He passes beyond art 
and stands upon the very edge of infinity— 
face to face with the insoluble and yet 
for ever questioning. He hints at more than 
we even yet know." 

Pope Leo X. as a more ardent 
and better appreciator of the arts than his 
predecessor. His brother, the Giuliano of 
the Medici Chapel in Florence, came with him 
to Rome to help share in the profits of the 
Papacy, and also his cousin Giulio, who 
became eventually Pope Clement VIL In 
Giuliano's train was Leonardo da Vinci. 
Leo looked coldly on him, and could hardly 
be persuaded to give him a commission. 
After a short stay at the ungrateful Court, he 
left Italy for ever, taking service under 
Francis I. at Cloux, near Amboise. 

The Medici motto was, Let's suck out the 
fat of the Papacy, since God has given it 
to us." Leo had made his cousin Giulio 
a cardinal immediately on his accession to the 
Pontificate, and the cardinal set about 
devising & country retreat from the hot dusty 
streets of Rome, the noise and tumult of its 
inhabitants—outside the city, a mile or so 
away, on the slopes of Monte Mario, where, 
amid the silence of the groves and the cool 
splash of falling waters, he could build 
himself the ne plus ultra of a pleasure house, 
both in beauty, in sumptuousness, and in the 
scholarly treatment of its decoration. Chigi's 
Farnesina, in the Roman suburb across the 
Tiber, was to be outdone. The site chosen 
for this pleasure house accorded well with 
Pliny's description of his country place in 
Tuscany. My house,” he writes, commands 
as good a view as if it stood on the brow of 
the hill. You od gend it by so gradual & 
rise that you find yourself on high ground 
without perceiving that you have been making 
an ascent. Behind, but at a considerable 
distance, is the Apennine Range, from which 
on the calmest days we get cool breezes. 
The river winds through the midst of the 
meadows, navigable only winter and spring, 
and then conveys the produce of tne neigh- 
bourhood to Rome. In summer it sbrinks 
to nothing, and leaves the name of a great 
river to an almost empty channel. In 
autumn it again claims its title." The 
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remainder of the letter is occupied with a very 
detailed description of the plan and the 
arrangement of the house. We find that 
everything was on a splendid and luxurious 
scale. There are summer and winter rooms, 
bath and dining rooms, a tennis court, a 
hippodrome, alcoves of marble in the gardens 
shaded with vines, and fountains and little 
rills in all directions. The garden was laid 
out in a formal manner, with colonnades 
edged with box and shrubs cut into different 
shapes. From the terrace you descend 
by an easy slope to a lawn, and on each side 
of the descent are fi of animals in box 
facing each other.“ Such was the model on 
which the cardinal's pleasure house was to 
be fashioned. 

Raphael made him various designs, and 
lived long enough to see the actual building 
Started and the terraces beginning to shape 
themselves. His mind—eager to grasp and 
assimilate the word-pictures of the learned 
authorities poured freely into his ears—saw 
the possibilities of house and landscape 
gardening, and at once began to materialise 
them. I picture Raphael's studio to have 
been & kind of arts club, where all sorts 
of work were going on and all sorts of 
discussion and argument simultaneously. 
Courtiers and cardinals, as patrons, had the 
entrée, whilst scholars and literary men were 
welcomed for the sake of the information 
they could provide, I take this studio, this 
arta club, to have been the well-head from 
which gushed forth that stream of pleasure 
residences that spread all over Italy and 
France and reached to us in England. The 
Villa Madama, after Raphael’s death, was 
carried on by Antonio San Gallo the younger, 
as far as construction was concerned, Giulio 
Romano and Giovanni da Udine fashioning 
the decoration, The villa was never finished 
in ita entirety. Pope Leo died most 
unexpectedly at the end of 1521, after a 
reign of eight years, aged only 45. The 
next Pope, a severe and ascetic Fleming, 
spread terror and dismay into the hearts of 
polite Rome by his grim disapproval of every 
form of lu and the arts. His tenure 
of the chair lasted little longer than a year, 
and then our Cardinal Giulio found himself 
elected Pope, and took the name of Clement 
VIL The villa was now no longer of the 
same importance. But this attempt of the 
cardinal’s was the beginning of many other 
such undertakings. The discussions that 
must have raged round it—the ideals as 
formulated by Raphael, by his pupils, by the 
literary authorities, by the rich patrons who 
crowded the court of his cousin, Leo X., at 
the Vatican — helped to constitute this 
building as a model of what a country 
retreat and pleasure house should be. 

The architecture of the Renaissance, 


though intensely personal as compared with 
the product of the Middle Ages, reflects in a 
subtle and sensitive way the tone of thought 
and manners of its time. The artists of the 
Early Renaissance wore their scholarship 
lightly. They played with the result of their 
researches among the antiquities of ancient 
Italy. The scholars ar more serious and 
more busy. They were digging in the long- 
neglected and disused 1 of classical 
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literature, and were bringing to light the 
stores of material the Sound there—good, 
bad, and indifferent ; their enthusiasm in this 
treasure hunt completely mastering any 
critical faculty they possessed. They con- 
sidered themselves the children and inheritors 
of the Roman Empire, and to recover some 
of their past glory was a most natural 
aspiration. As a nation this was denied to 
them by conquest—local ambitions pre- 
vented any permanent or complete scheme 
of federation—but in art and in letters it 
was within their grasp to emulate and 
reproduce the achievements of the past. 
At first there was no idea of reproduction. 
The poets used the heathen mythology of 
Virgil and Ovid as so much machinery for 
their own Christian allegories and revelations. 
The architects borrowed the forms they 
found on the ruined theatres, triumphal 
archways, baths, and basilicas as so much 
elegant embroidery to the buildings growing 
up under their hands, treating them as so 
much theatrical property to be applied for the 
purpose of giving a classical setting to the 
everyday incidents of their lives. But, as 
past periods cannot really be brought to life 
again, amongst much scholarship that was 
intrinsic and earnest there was much also 
that was only ostentation. Technical 
dexterity was greatly fostered by the con- 
noisseur. It was a quality which (not being 
an artist himself) appealed to him, and of 
which he felt himself qualified to judge, 

and all the second-rate artists were ready to 

encourage and instruct him by devising 

canons, rules, etc., for his guidance. Catch 

words sprang up. One hears of the 

* marvellous foreshortening" of the figures 

in So-and-so's pictures, “ the beauty of correct 
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ion" in So-and-so’s arcades, ‘ the 
movement and finish" of  So-and-so's 
marbles. Even in the Sistine Chapel the 
figure of Jonah made the most noise and 
won the most appreciation in connoisseur 
circles because, whilst the prophet m dog to 
be leaning away from the beholder, the 
surface on which he is painted is really 
curving towards the spectator." 

Mr. Ricardo followed up his paper with the 
exhibition of a number of slides illustrating 
the development of the artistic impulses that 
gave shape to the design and decorative 
treatment of the Villa Madama, and de- 
scribed the building and its gardens in detail. 
The only portion completely finished was the 
loggia at the western end, with its vaulted 
and domed ceiling richly decorated in 
coloured stucco, as shown by the accom- 
panying illustrations. 


Sir Charles Holroyd, 

in proposing a vote of thanks, said as to the 
Villa Madama itself he had never been there 
although he had lived in Rome two winters, 
but he was delighted to have seen the plans. 
That the notion of the villa residences should 
have come from Raphael was an exceedingly 
pleasing one to him, for it seemed to unite 
with all one’s ideas of his nature. Mr. 
Ricardo's history of the development of 
Raphael in architecture was no doubt a 
right one. but he could not help feeling that 
he had left out of account t i usce of 
Urbino. This palace at Urbino had a lighter 
touch than any work he knew of of Bramante, 
and was gayer than even Bramante's work at 
Milan. He felt that Bramante was almost 
too learned for Raphael. No doubt Raphael 
assimilated that learning without much 
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trouble, but he could not help feeling that 
Raphael used Bramante, but did not reall 

grow with him—Bramante was his school- 
master, but was not his master. Then he 
felt that Leonardo was altogether beyond 
Raphael. The latter imitated his paintings 
to some extent in Florence, but he did not 
ever touch Leonardo in his greatest, although, 
of course, he surpassed him in the lightness of 
his touch. He supposed that these Roman 
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villas came originally from Greek villas. As 
regarded the laying out of buildings he would 
like to mention Pompeii. When he was there 
last he stood in the middle of the town where 
the two great streets crossed. At the end of 
one of the long main streets one saw Vesuvius 
with its fire and smoke ; whilst at the other - 
end one saw a beautiful little bay. "Then 
looking along the other street one had a 
delightful glimpse of the sea. which would 
not have been got but for a dip in the hill; 
and at the other end there was a most 
beautiful view. It seemed as if the whole 
city had been laid out to get these beautiful 
views from whichever part of the street 
one stood in. Of course, the whole of these 
two roads and the views were rather stiffly 
placed, and were not in the modern sense 
picturesque. Leonardo, in his work at Milan, 
and in his decorative work with the knotted 
ceilings and elaborate foliage growths from 
the walls, absolutely filling the room, was to 
him much more beautiful and learned than 
Raphael. 

It was enormous the amount of work which 
Pope Julius got out of his men in the few 
years during which he was Pontiff. During 
that time he was also occupied very much 
with wars and other things, and when he 
did come to see his artists he worried them 
a good deal, and made them get on, but he 
was not hanging round all the time. How- 
ever, Julius insisted on getting things done, 
and that sort of patron was rather a better 
man to manage their guilds and councils and 
committees. These villas were a beautiful 
arrangement of all the arts. They were 
architecturally designed, had painted rooms, 
and gardens full of statues and fountains of 
sculpture which did not cost much. They 
were charming things, and he had often 
felt that if they ould use lighter sculpturé 
which would not cost so much it would be 
good for the public and the sculptor too. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 


in seconding the motion, said he had 
often wondered why it was that the Renais- 
sance had such a hold upon their inner being, 
and he fancied it was not merely because 
the men at that age were giants (although 
they certainly were), nor was it because the 
Renaissance was a movement in literature as 
well as in art, that it took hold of them in 
two ways. He could not help feeling that 
the secret of the great charm lay in the 
fact that they got a double hold upon 
antiquity. It was not pad that they 
entered into two phases of the past—the 
Renaissance phase and the classical phase— 
but in entering into the spirit of the Renais- 
sance one actually shared with the men 
of a past age the pleasure which they had. 
One knew that áll intellectual pleasure, 
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when analysed, really came down from 
society of one sort or another—either 
association with men of one’s day or of the 
n. The great charm of the Renaissance 
ay in the fact that if they got into the 
internal of the works of that period they 
enjoyed them with the men who created 
them. 
The motion was passed, and 

Mr. Ricardo 

in a brief reply said he was sure that 
Bramante was intensely impregnated with 
the work done at the palace of Urbino, and 
in that way the influence was handed on to 
Raphael, but he did not think that Raphael 
was greatly impressed with the actual work 
because he left the place as a child. 


PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the 
award of prizes as follows :— 


The Prizes and Studentships, 1911. 
The Council's Deed of Award gives 
particulars of the competitions and the 
results thereof as follows :— 


The Royal Institute Silver Medals. 

(1) The Essay Medal and Twenty-Five 
Guineas. —Two Essavs on The Design and 
Construction of Belfry Stages and Spires 
in Stone or Brick " were received for the 
Silver Medal. The Council have awarded 
the Medal and twenty.five guineas to the 
author of the Essay submitted under the 
motto. Dulce est desipere in loco [Herbert 
Lewis Honeyman]. 

(2) The Measured Drawings Medal and 
10. 10s.—Five sets of drawings were sent 
in. The Council award the Medal and 
ten guineas to the author of the drawings 
submitted under the motto Ethandun 
(T. F. W. Grant]. 

The Travelling Studentships. 

(1) The Soane Medallion and _ 100l.— 
Thirteen designs for an Entrance Gateway 
to a Capital City were submitted. The 
Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum 
of 1001. to the author of the design sub- 
mitted under the motto Civitas [Prentice 
Mawson] and a Certificate of Hon. Mention 
and ten guineas to the authors of the designs 


under the mottoes respectively of 
“ Mauerthor" [C. Percival Walgate, 
A. R. C. A. and "SLLab" [A. Douglas 
Robinson]. 


(2) The Owen Jones Studentship and 1000. — 
Two applications and drawings were received 
from the following : A. W. Bellis, Lawrence 
Oakley. The Council have awarded the 
Certificate and (subject to the specified 
conditions) the sum of 100/. to Mr. Allan 
Waddington Bellis. 

(3) The Pugin Studentship and 40l.— 
Nine applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following :—Walter 
Alison, S. Clough, J. B. F. Cowper, N. W. 
Hadwen, P. Hepworth, O. S. Hill, F. J. 
Lenton, J. B. Mendham, and T. H. Whittaker. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum 
of 404. to Mr. James Bertie Francis Cowper, 
& Prize of five guineas to Mr. Philip Dalton 
Hepworth, and a Certificate of Hon. Mention 
to Mr. Noel Waugh Hadwen. 

(4) The Godwin Medal and 65l.—No 
applications were received for this prize. 

(5) The Tite Certificate and 301.—Nineteen 
designs for a Campo Santo were submitted. 
The Council have awarded the Tite Certificate 
and 30/. to the author of the Design marked 
“F. 13" [George Herbert Foggitt], a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention and ten guineas 
to the author of the design bearing the 
motto ''Catafalque" (Henry Boddington. 
jun.], and Certificates of Hon. Mention 
to the authors of the designs respectively 
of “EK @ANATOY NIKOC " [W. G. Newton] 
and Apex [V. O. Rees]. 

The Arthur Cates Prize: Forty Guineas. 

Two applications were received for the 
Arthur Cates Prize from the following :— 
George Vey and Andrew Graham Henderson. 
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The Council have awarded the prize to 
Mr. Andrew Graham Henderson. 


Prizes for Design and Construction. 


The Grissell Gold Medal and 10l. 108.— 
Eight designs for & Skating Rink of Wood 
Construction were submitted. The Council 
regret that there is no design of sufficient 
merit to justify the award of the Medal. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize: 60l.— 
Four designs for a Convalescent Home were 
submitted by the following :—A. Halsted, 
Ernest Llanteller, Louis E. Pryke, Harry 
Sykes. The Council regret that none of 
the designs are of sufficient merit to justify 
an award being made. 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1910.—The Council 
have, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Architectural Education, awarded the 
Ashpitel Prize (which is a prize of books, 
value 107.. awarded to the candidate who 
has most highly distinguished himself 
among the candidates in the Final Exami- 
nations of the year) to Mr. James Bertie 
Francis Cowper, of Manchester, probationer 
1906, student 1907, who pas the Final 
Examination November, 1910. 


The Travelling Students’ Work. 

Pugin Student, 1910.—The Council have 
approved the drawings executed by Mr. 
Henry Hubert Fraser, who was awarded the 
Studentship in 1910, and travelled in 
Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, North- 
amptonshire, and Cambridgeshire. 

[The designs and drawings submitted for 
the prizes and studentships are now on 
exhibition in the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Galleries, 9, Conduit-street, W.] 

— — — 


THE ABBEYS OF THE 
CISTERCIAN ORDER IN THE 
SOUTH-WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


THE following is part of a paper read before 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association on 
December 14 by Mr. Sydney H. Miller : — 


Glenluce Abbey. 

The Abbey of Glenluce is situated about one 
and a half miles west of the village of Glenluce, 
in the valley of the Luce. Historically very 
little is known, and few of the names of what 
must have bcen a long list of abbots are to be 
found. lt was founded in 1190 by Roland, 
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Lord of Galloway, and was colonised by the 
Cistercian monks, being the seventh in order 
of foundation in Scotland. I may say here that 
there were altogether in Scotland twenty-eight 
establishments of the Cistercian Order—+.e., 
eleven abbeys, three priories, and fourteen 
nunneries. (The abbeys were Balmerino, Culross, 
Cupar, Deer, Dundrennan, Glenluce, Kinloss, 
Newbattle, Melrose, Sweetheart, and Sandal. The 
riories Friars Carse, Hassingdean, and Mauch- 
ine.) It might be interesting to mention that 
this Roland's grandfather, Fergus, was a great 
patron of learning and religion, and founded 
several monasteries in Scotland. It was his 
nddaughter Devorgilla who founded Balliol 
‘ollege, in Oxford, and the Abbey of Sweet- 
heart, the last of our old religious houses. 

There is some doubt as to whether Glenluce 
was colonised from Melrose or Dundrennan, but 
most authorities seem inclined to the latter 
belief. The buildings must at one time have 
been extensive and magnificent, but what 
remains now with the exception of the chapter- 
house is very dilapidated indeed. 

The plan corresponds very closely to those of 
Dundrennan and Sweetheart. The south 
transept and part of the choir are the best 
preserved portions of the actual church rien z 
Symson, writing in 1684, says: “ The steeple 
and part of the walls of the church, together 
with the chapter-house, the walls of the cloister, 
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the gatehouse, and the walls of the precincts, 
are for the most part yet standing." "The nave 
has entirely disappeared, except for the south 
wall and mounds, which are hardly definable, 
and portions of the west end and door are still 
visible. In the south transept are still to be 
found the bases of the arcade piers and their 
responds, which are E. E. in character. There 
seems to have been no triforium, but portions 
of jambs and sills still exist to indicate the aisle 
windows and clearstory. The aisle has been 
screened and divided into chapels, and has been 
vaulted, the ribs being simple splayed stones 
7 in. across. There were two piscinas in the 
aisle, though one had been replaced very 
recently—in fact, allover were indications of the 
restoration which took place in 1884. The 
cloister square is still bounded on the north-west 
and south by the original wall, in which are still 
remaining portions of the doors to the con- 
ventual buildings. The portions of the church 
still remaining are in all probability those of the 
original structure finished before 1240, and 
indicate E. E. of the best period. The chapter- 
house must be as late as the end of the XVth 
century. It is 24 ft. square and has a central 
column. The vaulting is quadripartite, the 
ribs springing from the column in the centre, 
and at the walls and angles from carved and 
moulded corbels. At their intersections are 
bosses of bold and good design. The apartment 
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is lighted with traceried windows, which seem 
to have undergone restoration. Above the 
chapter-house would be the scriptorium, the 
tiled floor and fireplace of which were exposed 
in 1884. South-east of the cloisters at some 
distance are mounds, which may indicate the 
position of some of the conventual buildings. 


Dundrennan Abbey. 

This abbey, one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of monastic antiquity we have in Scotland, 
is situated on a level plateau about seven miles 
from the town of Kirkcudbright, and is believed 
to have been the institution from which the abbe 
I have just described was colonised. The build- 
ing is greatly dilapidated, but what remains, with 
a closer investigation of the more fragmentary 
parts, gives one a very complete idea of the 
splendour and stateliness of the whole original 
structure. Very littleof its history is preserved 
beyond the names of some of its abbots, and 
even the name of its founder is somewhat 
obscure. It was founded in 1142. Some 
authorities say David I., in whose reign it was 
built, was its founder. Some ascribe it to 
Fergus, Lord of Galloway. The abbey was 
colonised by monks sent from the Cistercian 
abbey of Rievaulx, in Yorks. The ill-fated 
Queen Mary took shelter in the monastery after 
her flight from Langside and before she sailed for 
England to throw herself on the mercy of Queen 
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Elizabeth. In 1605 the abbey was suppressed, 
and the monks emigrated to France. Tradition 
has it that the abbey was burned, but it is more 
than probable that time and neglect brought 
about its ultimate ruin. Part of the abbey was 
used as a parish church till 1742, after which it 


was allowed to fall into decay, and for about one . 


hundred years served as a very convenient 
quarry for the building of the neighbourin 
village. It was partly repaired by Lord Selkir 
in 1838, and in 1841 passed into the hands of the 
Government, and is now well protected and 
cared for. The arrangement of the buildings 
followed in almost all respects the normal 
Cistercian plan, and resembles very much the 
lan of Kirkstall in Yorks, which is also of 
istercian foundation. It comprised a church 
and a cloister garth, with the conventual build- 
ings on its east, south, and north walls. Of the 
latter buildings very little remains but the 
entrance front to the chapter-house, which is 
fairly well preserved. On the west are a series 
of vaulted chambers, and on the south there are 
only a few indications remaining of the domestic 
premises and a doorway. The church, how- 
ever, is almost complete as regards arrangement 
of plan, and the north transept, part of the 
south transept, and the walls of the choir exist 
in their original form as high as the wall-head. 
The choir, of which the east wall is gone, is 
26 ft. wide and without aisles. It has a clear- 
story of three round-headed windows in each 
side, and between them triple vaulting shafts 
carried on corbels. There are here the remains 
of a triple sedilia and a piscina. The nave, 
about 130 ft. in length, had north and south 
aisles. The piers are all gone except the south. 
westmost one, and the responds on the west wall, 
the bases of which are still preserved. "They are 
of an early first pointed section. The west 
door remains complete, though I believe 
partially restored. The details are transitional 
in style, the shafts being detached, abaci round, 
and the small nail-head ornament is used. The 
transepts are the best preserved portions of the 
structure. They have three bays and eastern 
aisles, and the details are, as in the nave, transi- 
tional. The aisle windows are of high propor- 
tion with semicircular heads, and have very 
simple mouldings. In both transepts there is a 
blind triforium and a clearstory. The clear- 
story windows have deep splays, and are semi- 
circular headed. The central tower has entirely 
disappeared, and only the north-east and south- 
east piers remain. Of the arcading of the 
cloister (measuring 103 ft. a) there remain 
only several of the corbels which supported the 
vaulting on the north wall, and all of these are 
of different detail and richly moulded. A 
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number of fragments belonging to it, principally 
trefoil arches, are found lying in the nave. 

The entrance to the chapter-house forms one 
of the most beautiful portions of the abbey. 
It has a centre doorway with a two-light window 
at either side. The caps and bases to the shafts 
are E. E., while the nail-head is much in evidence. 
The carving on the windows is composed of 
incised crosses and conventional forms of lilies 
and Scots thistles. Of the six piers which 
originally carried the vaulting of this apartment 
only the lower portions with the bases remain 


Sweetheart Abbey : View from the South-east. 


well preserved. Portions of the windows to the 
library or scriptorium are still remaining over 
the chapter-house. 

The remaining foundations and wails along 
the south side are hardly complete enough to 
allow one to assign them to any particular 
portion of the monastic building. A doorway 
of fine proportion and good detail exists in 
this walls towards the west end. 

Generally the main structure seems to be of the 
Transition period. The features of the choir 
and north transept, t.e., the doors, windows, 
buttresses, etc., seem almost Norman in style, 
while the main arcade and triforium of the 
transepts are more advanced. 


Sweetheart Abbey. 


Sweetheart Abbey derives its name from the 
fact that the founder, Devorgilla, daughter of 
Alan, Lord of Galloway, caused the heart of her 
husband, John Baliol, who died in 1296, to be 
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frerves in an ivory casket, to be buried with 
er upon her breast when she died. Even the 
abbots shared in this mellifluent title, and bore 
the name of Dominies Dulcis. The date of the 
foundation of the abbey is 1275. The names of 
many of the abbots are preserved, but mone 
seem to have been specially distinguished, except 
perhaps Gilbert Brown, a man of exceptional 
ability, energy, and tact, the last abbot of all 
who held his ground against the efforts of the 
Reformers, but who finally was exiled and went 
to Paris, where he died at Scotch eh in 1612. 
The abbey fell into poverty during the War of 
Independence, and in 1331 we read that the 
charter of the Church of Crossmichael was gran ted 
to the abbey “on account of the well-known 
poverty of the said abbey," and again that in 1381 
the charter of the Church of St. Colmanell was 
granted to the Abbey of Sweetheart and their 
successors for ever on account of theirJpressimn g 
necessity and known poverty and smallness of 
income, and the demolition of that monastery 
by lightning, and its being situated on the 
borders of Scotland and England, where great 
depredations were frequently perpetrated.”” 
It is known that the abbey was extensively 
repaired about the end of the XIVth century bw 
" Douglas the Grim," Lord of Galloway, and 
this, together with the fact that the vigour and 
influence of Abbot Brown allowed him to 
attempt certain improvements, might to some 
degree explain the style of several features, 
which unmistakably belong to the end of 
the XVth century, a period much later 
than the rest of the structure of which the 
character corresponds to the work of the 
XIIIth century.. During the last century the 
buildings suffered great dilapidation at the hands 
of those in the neighbourhood who used the 
stone, which was a soft and easily-worked 
material, to build their cottages. The abbey is 
built of red sandstone brought from a quarry 
on the opposite side of the Nith below 
Dumfries. Granite, the natural stone of the 
neighbourhood, is used greatly in the body 
of the walls. 

Few of our ancient churches are so complete 
as regards all the divisions of the plan, and it 
adheres faithfully as regards arrangement and 
style, both in its secular buildings and the place 
of worship, to the rules of the Cistercian Order. 
Of the buildings still preserved little remains 
but the church itself and a few of the founda- 
tions of some of the more immediate conventual 
buildings. The former is almost complete as 
far as its principal features are concerned, and 
comprises a choir, nave, north and south 
transept, with their aisles or side chapels, and a 
central tower over the crossing. The building, 


Rose Window in South Transept. 


Sweetheart Abbey. 


Interior Nave, West End. 
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h owever, is entirely roofless, but in its now 
ruinous condition this e adds 2 
its appearance, giving it an air of loftiness an 

unusual chum. qe choir, which is without 
aisles, measures roughly 28 ft. by 49 ft. It is lit 
by a large five-light traceried window at the east 
end, at the north by two three-light windows, 


Lincluden Abbey: Door in Chancel, 
to Sacristy. 


and at thecsouth by a two-light and a three- 
light window. They are all of similar detail. 
These windows are in good preservation. It 
is a peculiarity of this building that nearly 
all its arches are depressed, the centres being 
below the springings, and this is especially 
apparent in the windows of the choir and in the 
nave arcade. The north and south transepts 
have each eastern aisles of two bays. In the 
latter exists the only remaining and complete 
piece of vaulting, and in both aisles are the 
remains of wall piscinas. In the north wall of 
the north transept is a doorway, a large window, 
of which the tracery is all broken away, and 
above it a window of somewhat unusual and 
not altogether happy form. At the north- 
west angle of this transept is a turret stair which 
led to the clearstory, and by it to the central 
tower. In the south transept is to be seen the 
door which was reached by a flight of steps and 
led into the scriptorium over the sacristy and 
chapter-house. In both transepts was a 
clearstory similar to that in nave and choir, 
but little remains of it. In the top of the south 
transept gable is a curious and what, I believe, 
must have been an ingenious and beautiful piece 
of desi It is a circular or rose window, 
encroached upon by the gable of the adjoining 
scriptorium, the apex of which reaches a little 
beyond the centre of the rose, and which receives 
the shafts—a curious though happy com- 
promise between beauty and utility. The nave, 
114 ft. long, is divided from its aisles by arcades 
of six bays each. The details of the arch mould, 
caps, and bases are of simple bold form, and 
very effective. The responds are still existing 
on the south wall as high as the caps. There 
are no vaulting shafts in the nave, and the roof 
must have been of wood. construction. The 
west door is small and rather plain, and indica- 
tions are seen of a parvise or porch entrance. 
The window above it is something of a puzzle. 
It seems at one time to have been filled with 
tracery, but this seems to have been broken out 
and the void filled with solid masonry, carried 
on two massive buttresses like mullions. The 
clearstory is undoubtedly the finest feature of 
the whole building. It consists of a series of 
triple-arched openings, one in each bay, and on 
the outer thickness of the wall are triple lancet 
lights of which the sills are at a considerably 
higher level than the neng inside. In the four 
eastern bayson bothsidesof the church the outside 
windows of this clearstory are in the form of a 
semicircle divided by mullions into five lancets. 
In these same bays the inside caps (unlike those 
of the two western bays, which are simply 
moulded) are finely carved, some of first pointed 
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character and some copied from natural foliage. 
The central tower over the crossing still stands 
on its four piers. The tower itself is plain, and 
rises to a height of 72 ft. 4 in., measuring to the 
underside of the parapet corbel table, which is 
carved with a series of grotesque heads and 
animal forms. Above the parapet rise the crow 
stepped gables of what was a saddle-back roof. 
The water tables and raggles of the high-pitched 
roofs of the choir, transepts, and nive are all 
evident on the faces of the tower. The abbey 
precincts, about thirty acres in area, are enclosed 
on the north, south, and east sides by a great 
cvclopean wall about 4 ft. to 5 ft. thick, and 
built of huge granite boulders. Its height in 
parts is almost 12 ft. The south side was 
defended by a broad deep ditch filled with 
water. 


Lincluden Abbey. 


The Abbey of Lincluden is smaller and more 
get-at-able in many ways than previously 
mentioned. I was glad when the time came to 
start upon it, for the others had meant more 
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actual hard work and dangerous climbing than 
I had anticipated when deciding to deal with 
them. Theabbey is dedicated to St. Mary, and is 
situated in a most picturesque spot on the river 
Cluden, just at its junction with the Nith, 
which stream flows through one of the most 
beautiful pieces of Scottish country to the 
Solway. The abbey was formerly a Benedictine 
nunnery, and was founded by Uchtred, son of 
Fergus. Very little of the earlier history is 
preserved, and only one of the abbesses, Lady 
Alianora, in 1294. is known. At that time it 
was quite a small establishment, having a house- 
hold of twenty-five sisters. Of the buildings 
belonging to this period no portion, with the 
exception of a few traces of the nave of the 
church and some moulded stones, now exist. 
As a nunnery it was suppressed before 1400 in 
order to form a collegiate church for a provost and 
twelve canons to make provision for those depen- 
dent on the family of the founder, Archibald 
the Grim, Earl of Douglas, and Chief Butler in 
Scotland, who is buried in the sacristy, Archibald 
was succeeded by his son, the renowned Douglas 


Lincluden Abbey, Kirkcudbrightshire : Sketch of Sedilia, ) 
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of Sha are's King Henry IV. He was slain 
in a battle against the French in 1424, and his 
widow, Ma t, daughter of King Robert III., 
who died in 1449, was buried in the splendid tomb 
still standing in the chancel. The new founda- 
tion consisted of a ohurch with the necessary 
conventual and domestio apartmente, and it is 
the remains of this later edifice which are left 
to us. It esca the hatchet of the church 

urifiers long after many of the other abbeys in 
Scotland. We read that twenty-five years 
after the lords of the Council were ordering the 
abbeys to be kest doon ” that Lord Maxwell 
openly withstood them, and ordered Mass to be 
sung on three successive days at Christmastide 
and other holy days. The last Mass was 
celebrated in 1585. After this it was oooupied 
as a mansion house far into the XVIIth century. 
In the present arrangement of buildings the 
church seems to occupy the same site as the 
early Norman church, which consisted of a 
nave and a choir of the same width, the former 
These latter particulars 


having a north aisle. 
excavations in 1896, 


were ascertained durin 
and are given in McGibbon & Ross's “ Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture of Sootland.” The church, 
as it exists now, one of the earliest of the Revival 
period, embraces a chancel with sacristy, a 
south transept, or a transeptal chapel, and a 
nave, of which only a portion of the south aisle 
wall remains ; the two vaulted chambers to the 
north of the sacristy also belong to this period. 
The church itself is small, but holds its place 
amongst remaining Soote Gothic relics as one of 
the finest for boldness, richness, and purity of 
design. Considering it from without, the first 
feature that strikes one is the range of projecting 
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Lincluden Abbey: View from South. 


buttresses, broken only by small drip mouldings, 
and having no reduction by intakes. They rise 
from & strong double base, running round the 
whole building to the top of the wall. which is 
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finished by a rich foliated and deeply - ut 
cornice. Between the buttresses are well- 
proportioned windows which were originally 
mullioned and filled with elaborate tracery of 
the flamboyant style. The deep cavetto arch 
is surrounded by a bold hood mould. One 
feature of Soottish architecture which became 
universally characteristic of the later phase in 
its development is especially remarkable at 
Lincluden, where it was introduced for the first 
time. The roof was designed as a double one, 
the lower roof over the choir being groined and 
vaulted in the usual manner; above this there 
was a pointed barrel vault with strengthening 
ribs at intervals 12} in. by 74 in. wide, on which 
rested a roof composed of dressed overlapping 
stones. This formed an upper room, lit doubt- 
less by the square-headed window seen in the top 
of the east gable, and reached by the turret or 
wheel stair adjoining the chancel. It is evident 
from corbels still remaining at the level of the 
wall-head that there was a timber floor immedi- 
ately above the vaulting. The chancel is the 
most interesting part left, and here are seen 
several features of beautiful design, although 
most of them are terribly mutilated. The 
m tomb of Princess Margaret is 
perhaps to be noticed first. It is about 9 ft. 
square. Above arich panelled base, which formed 
the sarcophagus, is a curved arch, which originally 
was elaborately cusped and crocketed. Above 
the arch is a florid carved cornice, the spaces 
between being relieved with panels similar to 
the base. At the back of the recess is an 
incised Latin inscription. The whole work has 
a wealth of heralry worked into it ; in fact, all 
over the chancel are found heraldic forms—on 
the bosses, label terminals, corbels, and other 
enrichments. The doorway to the sacristy is 
richly decorated with carving. In the arched 
head, as is also seen in the tomb, is the Douglas 
heart with the three winecups surrounding it, 
the cups indicating his office of Chief Butler. 
On the south side are the three sedilia and the 
piscina. They are of similar design and well 
proportioned, and must have been admirable 
pieces of workmanship. Corbels below the east 
window seem to indicate the altar or perhaps a 
reredos. The work of the nave is of the same 
date. The vaulting shafts are carried on 
corbels carved with figures of angels, and the 
caps also are of the same strong design, but 
very little of this portion remains. 

The eastern range of buildings, the provost’s 
lodging, contains five apartments and extends 
about 88 ft. northwards measuring from the north 
side of the nave. These buildings are, however. 
in a very ruinous condition, except for the 

und floor apartments. Most of these have 
still the complete barrel vault, and in some of 
the walls are presses or ambries. Over these 
apartments between the sacristv and the tower 
would be the dormitory. There is nothing left 
to indicate the buildings on the north and south 
sides of what must have been the cloister garth. 
In conclusion, I may say that I can never 
regret the time and study spent in Galloway. 
The district holds.a-host of interesting relics, 
and there is hardly another part of Scotland so 
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rich in scenery and historical associations which 
can boast at the same time such a delightful 
climate. I vould certainly advise all who have 
not visited the country to do so, if only for & 
week's easy perambulation. 
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NEW LIBRARY AND ART 
GALLERY, MANCHESTER. 


Ir is satisfactory to note that, after many 
years of discussion and in the face of stron 
opposition, the Corporation of the City o 
Manchester have at length taken decisive 
steps towards the erection of a new Library and 
Art Gallery on the site of the old infirmary. 
Both these institutions have long felt the need 
for adequate expansion and more up-to-date 
accommodation. 

The Free Library found its home in a building 
erected as a town hall, and though the present 
reference-room is an exceedingly noble chamber, 
the rest of the arrangements are entirely in- 
adequate. The Manchester Royal Institution 
building, which was bestowed as a gift to the 
Corporation to form their Art Gallery, is one of 
' Sir Charles Barry's most successful works, and 
is an excellent, somewhat severe example of 
the Greek revival The city's collection of 
pictures has grown to such an extent that 
many of them are exhibited in branch galleries 
or lent to other towns. Moreover, owing to 
lack of space, the temporary exhibitions have 
been restricted, and the new galleries will have 
to contain ample provision for these. Another 
special feature will be a large court for sculpture 
and casts similar to that at Aberdeen. The 
provision of galleries for textiles, pottery, 
printe, and furniture will add to the scheme 
the functions of an extensive museum, and 
every ingenuity of modern planning will be 
taxed if this extremely complex problem 
is to produce & design which is harmonious and 
architectural as well as utilitarian. The 
ground to be covered may not exceed 
5,500 sq. yds. and the amount of special 
accommodation that has to be crowded into 
this area will, no doubt, frighten off many who 
would otherwise have welcomed so seemingly 
attractive & competition. The buildings are 
to be placed as far back on the site as possible, 
as the maximum amount of open space is 
required in front. 

The cost is not to exceed 250, 000l., a sum 
which, though ample for the size of the building, 
is somewhat meagre when we consider the 
liberality of outlay on American libraries of a 
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similar class. The Corporation have appointed 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., to act 
as assessor, in conjunction with the City 
Architect, in drawing up instructions, in advising 
the Corporation on the relative merits of the 
designs, and in selecting the design to be carried 
out. Following the same policy which they 
adopted in their famous competition for the 
Town Hall, they are holding first an open pre- 
liminary competition, from which ten architects 
will be selected to elaborate their design for the 
final competition, each of these competitors 
receiving the sum of 100 guineas towards the 
expenses of preparing his design. 

We noted in our issue of last week the narrow- 
minded suggestion of an anonymous architect 
which appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
advocating that this competition should be 
limited to architects practising in Manchester. 
Our contemporary repudiated this suggestion 
in & leading article, and it was also answered 
by Mr. Percy S. Worthington, M.A., F. R. I. B. A., 
President of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
the competition 


preliminary open 


e SKETCHDETAILS 
-e IN -CHANCEL 


competitors have to submit a block plan 
showing the general arrangement of the site 
and buildings (including disposition of statues), 
plans of the buildings, two elevations, and a 
general section, to a scale of one-sixteenth of an 
inch to the foot. The whole of these drawings 
are to be in pencil only. This clause would 
indicate that it really is a sketch competi- 
tion," and it is to be hoped that those com- 
peting will not elaborate their drawings un- 
necessarily. Even as it is, we think, that the 
time given is inadequate, as the drawings have 
to be sent anonymously to the Town Clerk on 
or before March 31, 1911. 

We publish photographs showing the present 
eondition of the site, which is an extremely 
important one, being the focal point of almost 
all the main thoroughfares in the town. The 
new buildings will be the first object of interest 
that strikes the beholder entering the city 
from London-road Station, the termini of the 
London and North-Western and Great Central 


Railways. 
Market-street, perhaps the chief shopping 
centre, enters directly opposite, bringing 


Manchester: Bird’s-eye view of site from corner_of Market-street. 
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Manchester: View looking towards Market-street from inside N.E. corner of site. 


passengers from the Exchange Victoria Station, 
the principal object here being Lewis's new 
shop building, of Portland stone. Portland- 
street is a fine straight thoroughfare bounded 
by the principal warehouses, and Mosley- 
street contains some of the best buildings in 
the city. Oldham-street is growing in 
importance as a shopping area. 

The Piccadilly site forms the centre of an 
elaborate tramway system, the main circulation 
of which comes up Portland-street from Oxford- 
road, along Piccadilly, where are the principal 
“ refuges ” for passengers, and down Mosley- 
street. Another circulation is down Lever- 
street and up Oldham-street. 

The buildings that surround the site need 
not unduly auans the designers. They are 
for the most part black, except where the stone 
is occasionally painted, as in the case of the 
Queen’s Hotel. The main Piccadilly frontage 
consists of an unfortunate medley of shop 
buildings that bear no relation to one another, 
and should, in the course of time, be pulled 
down and replaced by erections that contribute 
to some definite architectural scheme. No 
open space in a city can ever be dignified that 
is bounded by such buildings as these. The 
Place de la Concorde relies for its effect almost 
entirely on its noble architectural background. 
There is no need for any immediate outlay, 
but Manchester has shown a lack of foresight 
in the past as regards civic improvements, and 
will do well to look ahead, so that every addition 
may help to the realisation of a worthy civic 
centre of which this new building may well 
form the nucleus. 
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On the east side the site is bounded by gone 
stone warehouses, notably the group of t 
that adjoin the Queen's Hotel. They were all 
designed by Edward Walters, who, more than 
any one man, gave Manchester her reputation 
for buildings of this class. They are in the 
Italian Renaissance style, based upon the 
Palazzi of Florence and Genoa, and'represent 
the predominant tradition in Manchester street 
facades. Manchester is not distinguished for 
public buildings in the Classic style, and. while 
we welcome the erection of the new buildings. 
we must express a strong hope that the present 
Art Gallery and Reference Library, which 
rank amongst her noblest buildings, will remain 
intact We presume that the Art Gallery 
will be reverenced, as it was a most generous 
gift, but the fate of the Reference Library 
seems to be precarious. We must point out 
that its architectural merits are of the highest 
order, and that it is a building that Manchester 
can ill afford to lose. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects on the 11th inst. Mr. Albert H. 
Hodge read a paper on 

ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 
before a large attendance of members. It 


Manchester : Looking down Portland-street from S.W. corner of site. 
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Manchester : Plan of Site for Library and Art Gallery. 


was a great mistake, Mr. Hodge said, to 
think of architectural sculpture as a form of 
decoration applied only to buildings, and as 
secondary to the bust and the portrait statue. 
Each has its place in the world of utilitarian 
art, and must be subservient to the principles of 
architecture, and must have truthtul construc- 
tion, balance, and scale of parts. Sculpture, 
when part of an architectural motive, should 
be so closely allied to its setting that to strip 
one piece of it is to rob the composition of 
a necessary ''factor of scale." How were 
we to bring about this oneness of mind and 
motive? When he studied the problem, he 
felt that the greatest quality of a piece of 
sculpture was scale. It was better to err on 
the small side when fixing the size of figures 
than to make them too large. In the former case 
the figure only suffers, whereas in the latter the 
whole building is dwarfed. The placing of sculp- 
ture on our buildings ought to be considere 
when the façade is conceived in the nind, 
and should not have the appearance of being 
added. The Parthenon pediment was not an 
ufter-thought, nor the friezes an extra. To 
obtain a monumental feeling we should have 
to look up slightly to the sculpture. When 
used low down it should be severe or Egyp- 
tian in character. 

Mr. Hodge analysed the sculptures of the 
Parthenon pediment, and showed how the 
expression was graduated from Helios rising 
from the sea at one side of the pediment to 
the birth of Minerva,in the centre, the action 
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of the figures increasing as the central group 
was approached, and decreasing towards the 
quiet Selene on the other side. He instanced 
many other (Greek sculptures designed on 
architectural principles, a portion of the 
Panathenaic frieze being planned with the 
wave ornament as its motive, and another 
rt with square outlines on the basis of the 
ret ornament. The whole motive becomes 
slower and steadier as it approaches the 
main entrance, where the dsscribled gods are 
seated. We ought to realise the limitations 
of sculpture and architecture, and not make 
our sculpture represent life models. It should 
look as if it were cut out of stone, not built 
up of small pieces. Egyptian work owes its 
austerity to this quality. Modern French 
work looks as if it were clay modelling. 
Straightness of drawing and trueness of 
sul face are always found in the work of a 
master: rough lumps of stone left to make 
the adjoining parts look refined are tricks 
unworthy of sculpture. Style in our work is 
simply the outcome of true form. He wished 
to point out the great loss to sculpture by 
an estrangement from architecture. He 
appealed to architects to draw closer the 
bond. Architecture realised its highest 
flights when it used sculpture in the proper 
way. Without sculpture it might be fine, 
with sculpture it is supreme. i 


York and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
EUYPT'AN ART. 

In a paper read before this Society on 
January 11, Mr. J. Stuart Syme said :— 

As might be expected from the remote posi- 
tion it occupied in history, Egyptian art was 
very closelv dependent for its characteristics 
on those of the race which practised it, and 
on the conditions under which it lived, and 
no study of the one is complete without the 
other. 

Apart from articles of domestic use, toilet 
appliances, and the like, there is little that 
is left to us which was not connected in 
some way with the religious life of the 
people. and with their profound belief in the 
immortality of the soul. Had it not been 
for this belief, we can hardly suppose that 
they would have been at such pains to con- 
struct and adorn with such wealth of sculp- 
ture and painted decoration the various 
tombs and monuments from which chiefly we 
obtain our knowledge of their life and art. 

So far as we can judge from contem- 
porary records, the tools employed for 
carving in wind or stone, and the method of 
using them, did not differ greatly from those 
in use at the present day. In addition to 
various chisels and mallets, they used the 
bow-drill, the saw, and the gouge. They 
were very partial to the use of the adze in 
wood-working. The tools were of bronze and 
iron, and we have no evidence that they had 
any knowledge of steel, or had any method 
of tempering to an unusual degree of hard- 
ness. Wooden statues, if of large size, were 
framed up owing to lack of large timber. 
The Egyptian artists were very skilful in 
line drawing, which was really the basis both 
of their decorative painting and their bas- 
reliefs. "They had regular methods of study 
for beginners, arranged pro ressively from 
simple objects to finished heads: capitals, 
etc. The models consisted of small plaques 
and cubes, showing the object in various 
stages of execution. Bas-relief proper was not 
so much employed for surface decoration as 
simple incised work, or what has been called 
“relieved intaglio, in which the object was 
outlined with deeply incised line and swelled 
out gradually from the bottom of the recess 
thus formed, and slightly modelled. The 
bas-reliefs were almost invariably painted, 
the colours being used fairly pure and on 
conventional rather than naturalistic lines. 
Statues in sandstone, limestone, or wood were 
also painted, but those in granite or other 
hard stone were more highly finished off and 
brought to a fine polish. Egyptian art did 
not undergo any marked development, once 
the characteristics of the style had been 
fairly established, and the differences were 
rather in degree than in kind. Except as 
regards minor details of costume, technique, 
etc., the most vigorous work originated early 
during the Ancient Empire, and some of the 
best examples date from about the 5th 

asty. From that time onward the tide 
of excellence ebbed and flowed through the 
Middle Empire till, in the New Empire, after 
the overthrow of the “Shepherd Kings." 
issued a Renaissance, during which the 
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quality of the work produced probably ex- 
celled that of any other period. All Egyp- 
tian art, both in painting and sculpture, 1s 
extremely conventional, and many of their 
mannerisms and methods may appear crude 
and unjustifiable; but they were probably 
dictated by considerations which under the 
circumstances were fit and proper. Their 
decorations were, in fact, not mere orna- 
ment, but rather histories and tales written 
for a purpose in a lazy age, the lines of 
which were clearly defined, and would be 
understood of all, and with an art which is 
worthy to rank high among the best the 
world has scene. Bellamy proposed a 
vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. 
R. R. T. Smith, and the lecturer briefly 
responded. 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 


At the meeting of the Nottingham Archi- 
tectural Society on Tuesday, December 6, 
Messrs. H. Beaverstock, G. M. Eaton, and 
W. L. B. Leech were elected Associate 
Members. 

The President, Mr. R. Evans, jun., in- 
formed the meeting that the Council were 
considering the question of fees for small 
works, and the cause of the increased cost of 
building generally, and would report to a 
future meeting. 

After the business of the meeting had been 
concluded, Mr. A. Dale criticised the draw- 
ings submitted in the monthly competition of 
the Designing Club. The subject was Stable 
Buildings and a Coachman's Cottage. An 
interesting discussion took place among the 
members. 

We are informed that there is an increas- 
ing interest being shown in the society, as 
shown by the number of members attending 
the meetings. 


— ——- 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. Lewis Solomon, F.R.I.B.A., has taken 
into partnership his son, Mr. Digby L. 
Solomon, B.Sc.Lond., A.R.I.B.A. The name 
e the firm in future will be Lewis Solomon & 
SOM. 


Convocation House, York. 


In the course of next month will be opened 
for purposes of the meetings of the Upper 
and Lower Houses of Convocation and the 
House of Laymen, each in its separate hall or 
chamber, the buildings of St. William's 
College, in College-street, which have been 
restored under the direction and super- 
intendence of Mr. Temple Moore. The 
college was originally founded in 1453 by 
Archbishop Booth for the Minster chantrey 
priests, with quarters in what had been the 
house of the Prior of Hexham, one of the 
prebendaries. A confirmatory licence was 
granted in 1461 to George Nevill, Bishop of 
Exeter, and afterwards Archbishop of York, 
to set up the college as that of St. William 
of York, which, in the time of the Suppres- 
sion, passed to Michael Stanhope, and then 
to Sir Henry Jenkwns, of Grimston, to whom 
is ascribed the building of the great staircase 
in the north wing and the Jacobean porch in 
the court. A drawing, with details, of the 
gateway, by Mr. C. Wontner Smith, are 
published in our issue of August 20 last. 


St. Columba Church, Haggerston. 


A window in memory of King Edward VIT. 
has been unveiled in the chapel of the Holy 
Apostles at the west end of the church. The 
lancets have been filled with glass symbolical 
of the Redemption, designed and executed by 
Messrs. Taylor & Clayton, of Berners-street, 
after the XIIIth-century style, and in har- 
mony with that of the other windows in the 
church. 


National Gallery. 


For the five rooms of the new north-west 
wing the scheme of decoration was devised 
by Sir Charles Holroyd, the Director, in con- 
junction with the Ottice of Works, who em- 
ployed Messrs. Morris, of Oxford-street, upon 
the work. In the square central gallery is 
adopted a background of a rich Cordova red 
colour, in another room one of old gold, and 
in the three remaining rooms one of green. 
The designs, four in number, for the em- 
bossed canvas are by William Morris—one is 
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known as the Oak" design, and was chosen 
for the dull gold of the fifth gallery; two 
others, known as the St. James's," were 
made some years ago for St. James’s Palace 
and the silk hangings in the Throne Room 
there. 


Theobalds and Old Temple Bar. 


In pursuance of the testamentary dis. 
positions of the late Lady Meux, whose will 
is dated January 25, 1910, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Hedworth Lambton, as residuary legatee, 
succeeds, upon conditions, to Theobalds Park, 
in Cheshunt Parish, near Waltham, together 
with No. 41, Park-lane, Sheen House, Rich- 
mond, and Sucy-en-Brie Chateau, near Paris. 
In respect of Theobalds, which was exchanged 
to James I. by Sir Robert Cecil for Hatfield, 
it appears that a subdivision of the property 
for, say, building purposes, might bring about 
a termination of the covenant whereby the 
stones of Temple Bar were committed, in 
1887, to Sir Hen Bruce Meux, who set 
them up again as the main entrance to the 
park, and might result in the reversion of 
the structure to the Corporation of the City. 
Theobalds was built by Lord Burleigh. 
father of Sir Robert Cecil, first Earl of 
Salisbury. King James made it his favourite 
hunting seat, enlarged the park, and encom- 
passed it with a wall of ten miles in circuit. 
and there he died. The house was plundered 
and defaced by the Parliamentarians in the 
Civil War. Charles II. granted the estate 
to General Monk, Duke of Albemarle; re- 
verting to the Crown through failure of heirs 
maie, it was bestowed by William III. upon the 
Earl of Portland, whose descendant, William. 
Duke of Portland, sold it to Sir George 
Prescott, Bart. Sir George pulled down the 
remains in 1765 and built the present, mansion 
on a site distant about one mile southwards. 


Architectural Education. 


At a meeting of architects of the district 
held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on 
Friday, January 13, the question of the 
efficient professional education of the young 
architect was discussed. A paper dealing 
very fully with the subiect was read by Mr. 
Harry E. Rider, of London, who claimed 
that one of the best methods at present extant 
to secure the efficient training of our young 
men was through the instrumentality of the 
architectural course of the International 
Correspondence Schools. The scheme of 
training adopted bv the schools was outlined, 
and the drawing plates and specially printed 
books used by them were on view, as well as 
a number of architectural drawings.—Mr. 
W. H. Bidlake M.A., A.R.I.B.A., who 
occupied the chair on this occasion, said in 
his opening remarks that he felt the question 
of the efficient education of our young men 
was even more pressing now than it was in 
his early days. veryone was becoming more 
highly educated, and architects must see to it 
that they are not left in the background in 
this matter. It was very important that the 
architect should have a thorough knowledge 
of every branch of the builder's work, 
including sub-contractor’s work. Mr. Bid- 
lake, in referring to the method of instruction 
as carried out by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, said that he had gone very 
carefully into the scheme, and had come to 
the conclusion that it was one of the best 
methods of learning. Very great care had 
been taken to bring the course up to a high 
standard of correctness and efficiency, and he 
had no hesitation in recommending it to the 
young men of the profession. One advantage 
of the method was that a student could study 
at all times, and he was quite sure that when 
one had to read and write things in order to 
gain the necessary information, as was the 
case with the I.C.S. method, there was more 
certainty of lasting results being obtained 
than in the case of the class method, where 
things heard oíten go in at one ear and out 
at the other. 


The Mall Improvement. 


There is still some ground for the expecta- 
tion that the entrance to the Mall from 
Charing Cross will be widened before the 
Coronation, and that the Royal procession 
will be able to pass to Westminster over the 
new processional road. After the conference 
of representatives of the Office of Works, the 
London County Council, and the Westminster 
City Council, which was held at the Oftice of 
Works on Wednesday last, it was stated 
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in the Times that negotiations with reference 
to the matter had not been broken off. 
During the past week certain communications 
have been exchanged between the authorities 
mentioned, and it is understood that proposals 
have been put forward which, it is hoped, 
may lead to an amicable arrangement. he 
subject will be considered at a meeting of 
the Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council. 
Southwark Bridge Reconstruction. 

It is stated that the General Purposes, 
Law, and Parliamentary Committee of the 
Southwark Borough Council, who have been 
giving consideration to the Bridges Bill of the 
City Corporation, particularly with reference 
to the proposed reconstruction of Southwark 
Bridge, have decided to recommend to the 
Council that—‘‘ For the protection of the 
interests of the Council, the ‘Town Clerk be 
directed to present a petition against the 
Corporation of London (Bridges) Bill, and 
that a communication be addressed to the 
City Corporation pointing out that the 
Borough Council are strongly in favour of 
the Bill, and are only presenting their petition 
in order to obtain a proper locus standi to 
secure the insertion of necessary clauses.” 

—e—4—e.—— — — 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 

THE annual dinner of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society was held on the 
12th inst. at the Queen's Hotel, Leeds. The 
chair was taken by the President (Mr. S. D. 
Kitson), who was supported by Lord Aire- 
dale, Mr. E. Guy Dawber (Vice-President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects), 
the Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. W. Middle- 
brook, M.P.), Mr. Rowland Barran, M.P., 
Sir Nathan Bodington, Mr. P. Worthington 
(President of the Manchester Society of 
Architects), Mr. A. J. Fossdike (President of 
the Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade 
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Employers), Mr. W. J. Hale (President of the 
Sheftield Architectural Society), Mr. G. B. 
Bulmer, Mr. J. W. Connon, Mr. H. Perkins, 
and others. 

Lord Airedale submitted The Royal 
Institute of British Architects." He was 
glad to see such beautiful examples of 
street architecture as could now be seen in 
Infirmary-street, East-parade, and Park-row, 
which were meeting the necessities of a 
great and smoky town. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, replying to the toast, 
said they must educate their young men up 
to the highest possible pitch of attainment. 
'The recent Town Planning Exhibition organ- 
ised by the Institute showed to the people 
who had never before realised that archi- 
tecture was of any use that good architecture, 
open spaces, and broad streets not only add 
to the health and comfort of the people, but 
were a national asset. Mr. John Burns truly 
said, ‘‘Mean streets make a mean man.” 
The people who were brought up in dismal 
rows of dreary houses must have a dismal 
and dreary outlook on life. 

Mr. H. S. Chorley proposed The City of 
Leeds." He 90 * said, the bonds 
which united the Corporation with the archi— 
tects of the city would be strengthened, as 
they had already been strengthened, by the 
recent Town Planning Act. With regard to 
the state of the city, people hardly realised 
the difficulties that confronted the immediate 
predecessors of the present generation. 
Seventy years ago Leeds was only a small 
town, and the rulers of that day were 
probably not capable of coping with the mush- 
room growth which they had not anticipated. 

The Lord Mayor, in reply, said theirs was 
a profession which combined in an especial 
degree the practical and the artistic. With 
regard to smoke, he said that smoke generally 
meant prosperity, and that prosperity would 
lead to a greater and deeper culture, which 
would give greater opportunities to the archi- 
tects. He trusted that the commercial pros- 
perity upon which they were now entering 
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St. Giles Vicarage, Cambridge. Mr. E. J. Gosling, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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would make itself felt in the architectural 
profession. 

Sir Nathan Bodington submitted the toast 
of ‘‘The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.“ The architect of the present day 
had, he said, to face certain difficulties. 
There was the restlessness of the age, the 
perpetual desire for some new fad, and the 
great desire for cheap work. But he thought 
there was a great set-off against those diffi 
culties. Architecture had this great ad- 
vantage, that it was the most democratic of 
all the arts. If the democracy was ever 
going to take art home to itself in any serious 
sense, it would take art to itself in the form 
of architecture. Painting was the art of an 
age in which the wealthy were the patrons. 
Music was essentially the art of the middle 
classes, but architecture, which Goethe called 
dumb music, gave harmonies in stone or other 
material which were rendered permanent, 
were erected generally on the larger scale at 
the public cost, and were there for all, rich 
or poor, educated and uneducated, to see and 
enjoy. We had been very slow to realise the 
potentialities of city life in this country. As 
this city life was developing there was the 
dawn of a brighter day, and in that town 
planning to which so much reference had been 
made it seemed to him that we already saw a 

romise of a better future. If that were to 
bo so, they needed the help of the archi- 
tectural profession. 

The President, in responding, said he 
believed that democracy and Mr. John Burns 
had thoroughly mastered the fact that archi- 
tecture was the poor' man's picture-gallery. 
They could not expect that in Leeds the 
Town Planning Act would be made operative, 
largely owing to the fact that the Corporation 
of Leeds had anticipated the Town Planning 
Act, and had been engaged in a stupendous 
work in the unhealthy areas, and had done it 
in a most wonderful way. While other people 
had been talking of town planning the Leeds 
Corporation had actually been doing town 
planning. Anyone who went down York-road 
could not fail to be impressed with the 
wisdom of the work done there. With regard 
to smoke, he said they looked to the enormous 
development of electric power to clear the 
atmosphere of the big manufacturing towns. 

Lord Airedale interposed with some re- 
marks on smoke production. The number of 
houses in Leeds, he said, was close on 100,000, 
and it was calculated that the weekly con- 
sumption of coal would average 4 cwt. per 
house per week. So that the houses of Leeds 
were consuming 20,000 tons of coal pere week, 
whilst at their works they consumed only 
1,000 tons. It was in the houses that the 
great nuisance was developed. "Therefore it 
was entirely the fault of the architects. 
There were means by which the production of 
household smoke could be materially reduced. 

Mr. J. S. R. Phillips, responding to the 
toast of ‘‘ The Guests," which had been pro- 
posed by Mr. W. H. Thorpe, suggested 
amongst forthcoming work for architects a 
new house for the Lord Mayor, whose present 
rooms were inadequate to the dignity of his 
position. With regard to the point that 
architecture was a democratic art, Mr. 
Phillips said the beautiful architecture of the 
Continent was due rather to despots and 
tyrants than to any public bodies. He re- 
ferred to the absence from the speeches that 
evening of any mention of the Copyright 
Bill which would come before the new Parlia- 
ment, and satirised some of its provisions as 
to architecture. 
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ST. GILES VICARAGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tuis vicarage was built for the Rev. 
Richard Owen, and is situated on the 
Huntington-road, close to St. Giles’ Church. 
The building complies with the requirements 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and is 
constructed principally of local materials, the 
exterior walls above ground floor sill level 
being in plaster finished with a rough wood 
float. The whole of the structure is carried 
on a reinforced concrete raft, which was 
rendered necessary owing to the ground 
having been excavated some years ago for 
coprolites. The view appears on our front page. 

The work was carried out by Mr. W. Saint, 
of Cambridge, at a cost of 1,6407. The archu- 
tect was Mr. E. J Gosling, F.R.LB.A., of 
Verulümbuildings, \Gray’s Inn, MEC. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article this week consists of & 
brief review of the drawings submitted in 
the Roval Institute of British Architects’ 
Students’ Competitions. The competitions for 
design have secured a much better response 
than those for sketches and measured drawings. 


“The Essentials of Architecture” is the 
title of our second article (p. 64), dealing 
with the lack of a proper understanding of 
the true principles of architecture evincod 
by modern architects. 


Our Notes (p. 64) include: Dangerous 
Advertisement Hoardings”; The Scottish 
National Exhibition”; The King Edward 
Statue“; The Arts Connected with Building." 


At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday a paper was read 
by Mr. Halsey Ricardo on “ Cardinal Medici's 
Pleasure House." Our report, with illustrations, 
appears on page 65. The award of Prizes 
and Studentships in the annual Students’ 
Competitions was read at the meeting (see 
p. 68). The Soane Prize is won by Mr. P. 
Mawson, of London; the Tite by Mr. G. H. 
Foggitt, Kensington ; and the Owen Jones by 
Mr. A. W. Bellis. 


* The Abbeys of the Cistercian Order in 
the South-West of Scotland " was the title of a 
per read by Mr. Sydney H. Miller before the 
linburgh Architectural Association recentlv. 
The greater part of the paper and many illus- 
trations are given this week (p. 68). Mr. 
Miller was the R. I. B. A. Pugin Student in 1909. 


An article on the Library aid Art Gallery 
Competition, Manchester, oontains some informa- 
tion of use to intending competitors (p. 73.) 


In the Monthly Historical Review (p. 79) 
the series of French Royal Palaces is con- 
tinued, with an illustrated article on the 
Tuileries. ** An Arabic Pompeii," “ Chislehurst 
Caves," are the titles of other articles. 


Our Building Trade Section (p. 83) includes : 
Economising Time in Building Work, the 
Rating of Machinery, Trump Measuring 
Machine, Electrical Equipment of the Palla- 
dium, etc.. etc. 


A brief report of the annual dinner of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
appears on p. 76. 


ni — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20. 


London County Council Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute (Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. J. S. Dow, A. C. G. I., 
B. Sc., on Illumination —7. 30 p. m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association, —Paper by Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Societ y.—Mr. D. S. Kinner on Geometry in Building 
Work.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Mr. Walter 
Dixon and Mr. George Baxter on Modern 
Electrical Dock-Equipment, with Special Reference 
to Electrically-Operated Coal-Hoists. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meet ing).— 
Mr. G. F. Walton on The Design and Construction of 
Reinforced-concrete Arches." 8 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Address by the President, Mr. Wm. Cowdell, 
F. R. I. B. A., followed by a musical evening arranged by 
Mr. A. H. Hind and Mr. W. H. Riley. Presentation to 
8055 retiring Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. K. Bedingfield. 

p.m. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 21. 

Architectural Associntion.—First spring visit, to the 
extension to the Law Courts, Strand, by permission of 
Sir Henry Tanner. 1.30 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich. 10 a.m. 

Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions (Build- 
ing Section, at Northern Polytechnic).—Mr. Francis R. 
Taylor on The Teaching of Architecture in Technical 
Institutions." 3 p.m. : 

The Builders’ Foremen’s Association.—-Seventeenth 
annual dinner, King's Hall Holborn Restaurant. 
6.30 p.m. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 23. 

Architectural Association.—Combined meeting with 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club. Mr. Theodore Fyfe 
on The Atelier versus the Builder’s Yard." 7.30 p.m. 

The Surveyors’ Institution. Mr. W. R. Baldwin- 
Wiseman on The Conservation of our National Water 
Resources.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts (Canton Lecture).-- Mr. F. 
Wedmore on Etching : I. The Old Masters. 8 p.m. 

Incorporated Institute of British Decorators (Painters 
Hall).—Mr. John Sibthorpe on “Our Visit to the 
Rhineland.” 8 p.m. 

Unice rüity of London (Victoria and Albert Musenm).-- 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ English Mediwval Towers 

nd Spires." 5 p.m. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 24. 

University of London (British Muscum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on * Roman Therme." 4.30 p.m. Lantern 
illustrations. 

Institute of Builders.—Annual dinner, De Keyser's 
Royal Hotel, Victoria-embankment, E.C. 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. & p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25. 

Royal Institute. of British Architects, A meeting of 
architects will be held in the Rooms of the Northern 
Architectural Association, 6, Higham-place, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, when an address will be given by Mr. J. S. 
Gibson, past Vice-President of the Royal Institute, on 
The Policy of the Royal Institute and the Advantages 
of the New Class of Licentintes." The chair will be 
taken at 7.30 p.m. by Mr. H. C. Charlewood, F. R. I. B. A., 
President of the Northern Architectural Association. 

Royal Society of Arts. —Mr. H. M. Wyatt on “ Motor 
Transport in Great Britain and the Colonies.” 8 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Institute 
(Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. W. T. Creswell, F. S. I., on 
„The Taxation of Land Values ''—8.30 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Company, Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall 
(Lectures on the Arta Connected with Building).—Mr. T. 
Raffles Davison on Truth in Craftsmanship.” 7.45 p.m. 

Manchester Society of Architects, Mr. J. L. Bali 


on The East Anglian Cathedruls: A Study of 
Romanesque.” 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 26. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — Mr. 


Joseph J. Wood on “ The Comacine Guild." 6.30 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries. -—8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) ** Long Distance 
Transmission of Electrical Energy," by Mr. T. 
Taylor; (2) „Extra High-Pressure Transmission 
Lines, by Mr. R. Borlase Matthews and Mr. C. T. 
Wilkinson, A.M. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 27. 


The Royal Institution.—Professor W. H. Bragg, M.A., 
F.R.S., on ''Radiouctivity as a Kinetic Theory of a 
Fourth State of Matter." 9 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Institute 
(Vinceut- quare, S.W.)..—Mr. J. S. Dow, A. C. G. I., B. Sc., 
on Illuminmtion —7. 30 p.m. 


— M 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boundary Railings at Westminster Abbey. 


Sig,—Seeing that a great event is to take 
place in a few months' time at the Abbey. 
viz., the Coronation of his Majesty King 
George V., it would not be out of plece if 
an effort were made to replace the present 
iron railings and gates that mark the 
boundary on the north-west side of the Abbey, 
and apparently terminate at a point near 
St. Margaret's Church. The railings along 
the north boundary of this church are of a 
more substantia] character, but there is 
nothing artistic about them. 

On the south-east boundary of the Abbey 
railings of some artistic design have been 
erected, and it seems a pity that nothing has 
been done in this way to adorn the boundary 
of the north front, with its entrance gates 
leading to Solomon's porch and north transept. 
If a sum could be set apart for this work 
from the late King Edward VII.'s Memorial 
Fund it would prove a tangible memento, 
both of our late beloved King and also of 
the Coronation of his son, King George V., 
and, further, would be a suitable boundary 
to an Abbey enclesing the dust of kings and 
great men *‘ gone before.” 

WESTMONASTERIUM. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Pavement Lights. 


Six, —We have a basement, with pavement 
lights over carried on R.S. joints and con- 
crete, but are continually troubled by water 
coming through, not having discovered a 
suitable material to bed the lights upon. We 
should be much obliged for advice from one 
of your readers who may have experienced 
the same difficulty. 

pro JOHN GRUNDY, 


Floors for Roller Skating. 
Sir,—Can any of your readers inform us 
of the best floor for outside roller skating. 
that is, roller skating in the open air—any 
season of the year, and where can such be 
seen! ALEX. Top. 
— 


CORONATION ANNEXE, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 

Mr. Nutt, of the Office of Works, Windsor 
Castie, has been entrusted to make designs 
for the annexe which will be erected at the 
west door of the Abbey as a robing-room. 
‘he temporary structure will resemble that 
which Mr. Nutt erected there for the corona- 
tion of the late King The annexe will be 
made so as to bear, both within and without, 
an appearance of antiquity coeval with that 
of the Abbey. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of January 19, 1861. 


The Appearance of London. 


So GREAT has of late years been the in- 
crease of our large towns that a vast amount 
of bustle is no rarity; and in some of our 
chief commercial and manufacturing places, 
such as Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, etc., scenes of as great activity 
may be witnessed as will be met with in 
any part of the metropolis. They who come 
to London from the Mersey, Tyne, and other 
famed trading rivers have recollections of 
the great docks and other arrangements for 
shipping and such-like useful purposes ; and 
it is a singular but true circumstance that 
most of those who come for the first time 


from the provinces to the metropolis are apt 


to have an idea that those spots connected 
with incidents with which they have been 
long intimately associated are larger than 
they are in reality, and look upon what 
meets the eye in London with comparative 
indifference. 

In the present era the railway termini are 
most unfortunately situated. What can be 
more dilapidated and dismal than the 
scenes which meet the eye on arriving from 
the east ? Is it possible to produce through- 
out the whole kingdom a more incongruous 
mass of buildings than the terminus at 
London Bridge, the entrance to London, for 
persons coming from abroad? In the 
Waterloo-road approach there are seen 
before leaving the train seemingly endless 
masses of dwarfed, unwholesome and ill- 
built houses, exhibiting dismal scenes of 
5 and when the station has been 
eft, in all directions there are rows of 
monotonous houses. 

A singular impression is made upon the 
country visitor, when first wandering along 
such thoroughfares as the Strand and Fleet- 
street, in noting the numerous well-known 
names which meet his eye—the newspaper 
offices, the publishing houses of well-known 
serials and other literary works; the places 
which have been made familiar throughout 
the length and breadth of the land by per- 
severing advertisers ; the famous banks, etc. ; 
and he wonders at the small and insignificant 
appearance presented externally by many 
such places. 

*.* We fear that London must still be 
regardel as open to such criticisms as the 
above.— Ep. 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A NEW departure so far as the Society is 
concerned was made on Thursday last week, 
when only formal business was taken at the 
ordinary meeting at 28, Bedford-square, and 
the remainder of the time devoted to social 
intercourse and music. 

The object of the gathering was to give 
members and students an opportunity of 
meeting together on a more friendly and 
informal footing than is possible under the 
usual circumstances, and that the Council’s 
experiment was fully justified was shown by 
the way in which the members and their 
friends took advantage of the invitation. 

The President, Mr. George E. Bond, con- 
trived to combine in his brief address 
(directed more particularly to the students) 
both instruction and humour, and his remarks 
were well received. 

Round the walls of the reception rooms and 
other parts of the building were exhibited 
measured drawings, sketches, water-colours, 
and photographs, the work of Colonel F. S. 


Leslie, R.E., Hon. Secretary; Mr. B. R. 
Tucker, Mr. F. M. Cashmore, Mr. Frank 
Hearne, Mr. H. Y. Margery, Mr. S. R. 


Smith, Mr. A. B. Dury, Mr. A. F. Davies, 
Mr. F. R. Catling, Mr. J. T. Westbye, Mr. 
E. J. Williams, Mr. J. D. Stewart, and Mr. 
H. Phayre. 

Light refreshments were provided, and 
smoking was permitted. 
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A feature of the evening was the pro- 
gramme of music arranged by Mr. R. 
Willock, F. R. I. B. A., to which the following 
artistes contributed: Miss Hilda Campbell. 
Miss Dorothy Eales, Mr. Harry Jackson, and 
Mr. Craig. 

During the evening the Chairman extended 
& welcome to the visitors, and Mr. Max 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., in responding referred 
with satisfaction to the arrangements made 
for the deliberations of representatives of the 
R.I.B.A. and the Society on registration, 
which he hoped would result in great benefit 
to the profession. 

It is anticipated that the success of this 
meeting will cause a demand for others of a 
similar kind. 

It is desired that in future the musical 
talents of members of the Society may be 
enlisted to add to the harmony of the gather- 
ings, and the Secretary will be glad to receive 
the names of any who are disposed to assist 
in this way. 


i 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Design for a Monument to a Great 
Peace-Loving Monarch. 


By MR. ALBERT H. HODGE. 


HIS design was prepared with a 
view to showing the disposition of 
sculpture in its various forms— 
the portrait statue, the isolated 

group. the frieze. the metope. the trophe, 

the fountain—in such a scheme as a sculptor 

is called on to design to the memory of a 

great monarch. The design makes use of 

the pylon and forecourt, as forming a central 
feature round which would be clustered 
statues and minor monuments to the great 
men of the time. The group on the top 
would be Peace Trampling Down War." 
Other subjects, such as the Sciences, the 
Arts and Crafts, would be made use of in 


Mere 
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the various groups and friezes. The aim 
in preparing this design was to demonstrate 
the relationship of sculpture to architecture, 
dealt with in Mr. Hodge's lecture at Liverpool 
and Manchester, which has appeared in the 
Builder. 


Cistercian Abbeys of Scotland. 


Ovr illustration plates include some 
drawings of Cistercian Abbeys of Scotland 
by Mr. Sydney H. Miller. They are given 
in connexion with a Report, printed on 
page 68. of a recent lecture by him. 


— . 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The two vacant assistantships in the 
County Surveyor's office at Hereford have 
been filled by Mr. A. Dunn, of Worthing, 
and Mr. J. T. James, of Hereford. 


Plan of a Memorial Scheme to a Great Peace-loving Monarch. 


By Mr. Albert H. Hodge. 
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THE FRENCH ROYAL PALACES. VI. 


de' Medici any circumstance of life 

was sufficient pretext for a new 
foundation. An excellent one occurred in 
the marriage of her son Charles IX., which 
obliged her to vacate the sumptuous apart- 
ments of the Queens Consort at the Louvre 
for the less attractive ones of the Queens 
Dowager. She had not the resource of 
moving to the Palais des Tournelles, which 
she had ordered to be pulled down since 
it had been the scene of the fatal accident 
to her husband, and which in any case was 
probably by that time partly ruinous. She 
therefore acquired a düborban site in the 
region to the west of Paris, known, from the 
tile works which had occupied it, as the 
* Tuileries.” Though outside the walls of 
Charles V., and therefore almost in the 
country, it offered the advantages of being 
within little more than a stone's throw of the 
Louvre, and also of proximity to the Seine, 
and consequently of easy access for building 
materials. In 1562 Philibert de l'Orme, 
who had been dismissed from the royal 
employ three years before, received instruc- 
tions to design Catharine's new palace. The 
scheme he drew up was an ambitious one, 
covering a rectangular space measuring about 
875 ft. by 540 ft., with its short southern side 
parallel to the river, and its long eastern side 
encroaching on the town ditch. Its plan and 
a few details are well known from being 
reproduced by Du Cerceau in “ Les Plus 
Excellents Bastiments de France," but the 
general treatment of the elevations, which he 
illustrates in two beautiful bird's-eye views, 
now in the British Museum, are less familiar. 
The scheme comprised three courts: the 
central one almost square, the side ones 
elongated and subdivided by domed halls of 
ellipitical plan. Externally, the long and 
short elevations presented five and three 
pavilions respectively, all with ey hipped 
roofs. The galleries surrounding the main 
court had but one story, surmounted by an 
exceedingly rich attic consisting of tall stone 
dormers alternating with elaborate panels 


"m such an insatiable builder as Catharine 


THE TUILERIES. 


terminating in broken pediments. Del'Orme 
attributed a great part in the merits of the 
design to the Queen Mother, but it bears 
the usual characteristics of his own work else- 
where, delicacy and sharpness in the detail 
combined with a restlessness in the general 
conception, redeemed in this case, however, 
by the tormality of the total scheme. He 
explains that he adopted the Ionic Order, as 
partaking of the feminine character, and 
therefore particularly suited to the palace of a 
queen. He embellished it with bands of 
variously-enriched rustication, a treatment 
which constituted the so-called French 
Order, of which he claims to have been the 
inventor. The only extant relic of this 
design is a fragment of the projecting 
loggia which ran along the western front, 
rebuilt at the further end of the gardens. 
The works commenced in 1564 were confined 
to the central pavilion and adjoining 
galleries of the western front. Only the 
ground floor of the former was built in 
De l'Orme's lifetime. But it contained a 
masterpiece of stereotomy in the form of a 
staircase of elliptical plan, winding spirally 
round an open well and carried on“ trompes 

from the walls. Whether Catharine ever 
seriously contemplated the completion of the 
entire scheme may be doubted. At any 
rate, she realised that it would be a matter of 
time, for she at once laid out the space 
between the building and the town walls as a 
garden, and within two years commenced 
the Grande Galerie. which would have been 
unnecessary, Or at least ill situated, as a 
connexion between the Louvre and the 
completed Tuileries. ‘To the north-west of 
the new palace stood the stables, and along 
its western front ran a road, Rue des 
Tuileries,” leading from the Faubourg 
St. Honoré to the ferry, then instituted for 
bringing stone from the southern bank. 
This has left its name to the“ Rue du Bac," 
although long since replaced first by the 
wooden ** Pont Rouge," and then in 1685 by 
the present “ Pont Royal" Beyond the road 
Catharine formed a larger garden laid out in 


rectangular compartments with five longi- 
tudinal alleys, of which the central one 
terminated in an “echo.” This was a hemi- 
cycle about 150 ft. in diameter, whose outer 
wall, over 12 ft. high, was screened by trellised 
arbours and had the property of re- 
doubling the words distinctly," says Evelyn, 
who adds: “ and it is never without some 
faire nymph singing to it." Another attrac- 
tion of the garden was a grotto near the river 
wall, decorated internally with Bernard 
Palissy's glazed earthenware, which repre- 
sented natural rocks peopled with frogs and 
fishes, reptiles and crustacea, in life-like 
attitudes, and so disposed that the water 
running over them gave them the appearance 
of motion. The kilns where these were fired 


Fragment of the Loggia, The Tuileries. 
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were discovered in 1865, on what was, in 
Palissy's time, the waste ground between 
the palace and the river. 

A new city wall was planned under 
Charles IX., and commenced in 1566, 
running from a point between the present 
Pont de Solférino and Place de la Concorde 
in a northerly direction, but the works were 
but fitfully carried on, and the Tuileries, 
which would have been enclosed by them, 
were very insecure as a residence during the 
Wars of Religion. This circumstance may 
have had as much to do with Catharine's 
determination to abandon the building, when 
even the small portion undertaken was far 
from complete, as a soothsayer's prophecy 
that she should die by the fall of a house 
at St. Germain, which she interpreted as 
referring to the Tuileries, situated in the 
parish of St. Germain l'Auxerrois. This 
was in 1572, two years after the death of 
De l'Orme, who had been succeeded 
by Jean Bullant. Thé latter added a 
pavilion at the end of the southern gallery 
and laid the foundations of another at the 
north end. In his additions Bullant made 
some alterations in the design, abandoning 
the rusticated order, but introducing certain 
“ bizarreries " of his own. 

Catharine, however, never occupied her 
new pleasure house, and in its place she built 
& town mansion well within the walls, 
which survived for two centuries under the 
name of Hótel de la Reine, and later of 
Hotel de Soissons, and then disappeared to 
make room for an enlargement of the adjoin- 
ing markets, leaving scarcely any memory 
behind. The  engravings and written 
accounts left by those who saw it are too 
vague to afiord material for a description, 
but its one remaining relic gives the impres- 
sion, by its noble proportions and fine detail, 
that the mansion to which it belonged must 
have been a work worthy of its great architect, 
Jean Bullant. This fragment is a colossal 
Doric column containing a turret stair, 
which Catharine was wont to ascend to 
pe her astrological studies. It is 

uilt into the outer wall of the circular 
pm du Travail, formerly Halle aux 

8. 

Henry IV. resumed building at the 
Tuileries about 1596, soon after his entry 
into Paris. One of his architects, perhaps 
Jacques du Cerceau the younger, seems to 
have added an upper story to the central 
pavilion and crowned it with an elliptical 
dome and four domed turrets. Evelyn 
thought this stair pavilion, thus completed, 
“as bold and noble a piece of architecture 
as any in Europe of the kind." Henry soon 
also proceeded to extend the water-side 
galleries in accordance with a design, 
possibly by Etienne du Pérae, in which, 
though the range of pediments, segmental 
alternating with pointed, was continued, a 
giant order on a basement was substituted 
for the two orders and intervening mezzanine 
of the eastern half. This treatment disap- 
peared in the course of Napoleon III.'s 
alteration, but a replica of it by Percier and 
Fontaine may be seen on the north side of the 


Cour du Carrousel. The galleries ended in 
the huge Pavillon de Flore, which was joined 
up to Bullant’s work about 1608 by the 
Galerie de Diane designed by Jacques du 
Cerceau. Henry could now walk under 
cover from one palace to the other,.through a 
series of galleries unrivalled in the world. 
He took great interest in the gardens. In 
the greater one to the west he made a large 
plantation of white mulberry trees, estab- 
lishing a silk factory hard by, and planted 
hedges of cypress and pomegranate, most of 
which, however, succumbed to the severe 
winter of 1608-9. 

During the regency of Anne of Austria 
the Tuileries became the residence of 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier—‘‘ La Grande 
Mademoiselle,” the ambitious, but rather 
feather-headed niece of Louis XIII. Here she 
spent her time in planning marriages with all 
the crowned heads of Europe in turn which 
failed to materialise ; and from here during 
the troubles of the Fronde, she set out on 
those somewhat farcical military expeditions 
which eventually brought her into disgrace 
with Louis XIV., and earned her ten Er 
of exile from the Court. 'The western garden in 
her time did not extend as far as at present, 
the space beyond it being occupied by 
Regnard's garden, a fashionable resort of the 
gilded youth of the day, who there entertained 
ladies to collations, concerts, and water- 
parties. This establishment abutted on the 
city walls of Charles IX., recently completed 
and strengthened at the time when the 
walls of Charles V. were destroyed. The 
ended near the river in the gate throug 
which Henry IV. had made his entry, and 
which, as rebuilt in 1632, was a pretty ex- 
ample of Louis XIII. architecture, and came 
to be known as Porte de la Conférence“ 
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from a 9 Which took place there 
between the rival parties in the Fronde. 

The Tuileries were deserted after Made- 
moiselle's exile in 1652, till the féte given by 
Louis XIV. ten years later. It took place 
on the site of the eastern garden, or Jardin de 
Mademoiselle, which henceforth took the 
name of Place du Carrousel, and consisted in a 
kind of modernised tournament. Stands were 
erected for 15,000 spectators, before whom 
five magnificently-caparisoned processions, 
representing the Roman, Persian, Turkish, 
Indian, and American Empires, performed 
a “quadrille.” Their respective leaders, who 
were all princes of the blood—the king 
figuring as a Roman fmperor—then in- 
dulged in the safe sport of tilting at the 
ring. 

In 1664, when Le Vau’s scheme for the 
completion of the Louvre was rejected. he 
was commissioned to finish the Tuileries 
instead. It would appear that he began by 
simply repeating, on the north, approxi- 
mately what previous generations had built 
to the south of the central pavilion, but this 
was soon seen to give an unsatisfactory 
result. The western facade, nearly 1,100 ft. 
long, was highest at its extremities and 
lowest in the centre, where De l'Orme's 
alleries and the small domed tower which 
ivided them, with their delicate and 
elaborate detail, were completely dwarfed by 
the bold and mountainous masses of the 
Pavillons de Flore and de Marsan. Le Vau 
has been severely criticised for the measures 
which he took to bring the heterogeneous 
components of this elevation into correlation, 
but the result could scarcely be an unqualified 
success in any case, and, though the destruc- 
tion of De l'Orme's and Bullant’s fanciful 
attic stories was involved in the addition of a 
continuous cornice and balustrade, it is 
difficult to see how he could avoid raisi 
the whole central portion of the palace ian 
giving more importance to the axial feature. 
He effected the latter object by widening 
it from three to five bays, but unfortunately 
he followed the analogy of the Louvre too 
closely in giving this new central pavilion 
a square dome, which, on account of its great 
width, was of excessively ponderous pro- 
portions. The fashion of central stairs was, 
by this time, entirely out of date, and 
De l'Orme's “ geometrical stone stayres ’” 
were swept away and a new stair placed by 
Le Vau at one side. He might also have 
obtained greater variety by retaining the 
recess in front of Du Cerceau's gallery and 
graceful stair turrets, thus isolating the 
central from the terminal masses. But they 
had to be sacrificed, because in the corre- 
sponding portion of the new north wing 
greater depth was required to accommodate 
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the Court theatre. This was fitted up with 
exceptional splendour and the most elaborate 
stage machinery, from which this part of the 
palace sequel the name of Galerie des 
Machines.” This remodelling of the palace 
extended over seventeen years and, on 
Le Vau's death in 1670, was continued by his 
son-in-law and pupil, Frangois d'Orbay. 

During this time the gardens were laid out 
anew by Le Notre who had served his 
apprenticeship there under Mollet; while 
retaining the main divisions, he were away 
the maze, the grotto, the echo, and other toys 
then out of fashion, and replaced them by 
modern works of art. He widened the 
central alley and laid out a space 500 ft. wide 
in front of the palace, in two radiating 
parterres, and the remainder as quincunxes 
and copses in the midst of which was an 
open-air theatre. He also extended the 
garden by enclosing the site of the Rue des 
Tuileries and Regnard’s garden, and enclosed 
the whole by a terrace. 

The Tuileries were now complete and had 
reached their maximum of splendour, but 
Louis XIV. made no use of them. At his 


death, in 1715, they were furbished up for | 


the tion of his child-successor, who 
occupied them for five years. After 1722 
royalty deserted the palace, which was only 
visited by the Court on rare ceremonial 
occasions, and, as the long reign of Louis XV. 
wore to an end, it might have been predicted 
that its dwindled importance would never 
be revived. None could have guessed that 
its history was but beginning, and that its 
most thriling chapters were still to be 
written. 


AN ARABIC POMPEII. 


UxpER this title the Times of Decem- 
ber 28 gave a very interesting account 
supplied by special correspondents of exca- 
vations recently carried out by the Spanish 
Government in Andalusia, on the site of a 
city of the Arab occupation. This work 
has, for some unexplained reason, been kept 
a profound secret, and the writers were only 
put on its track by the chance conjecture of 
the old woman in charge of the museum at 
Cordova, and admitted with difficulty to see 
the works. These are situated some three 
miles from the city, at a spot popularly known 
as Old Cordova, the site of a pleasure palace 
erected between 936 and 961 a.p. by the 
Khalif Abder-rahman III., and his son, 
Al-Hakem, added to by his grandson's 
vizier, Al-Mansur, and completed in 988, 
but sacked and abandoned in 1009. 

On the foundations of Az-zahra, the palace 
proper, is built the monastery ot San 
Geronimo, which picturesquely dominates 
the valley from an eminence. The excava- 
tions have been made in a portion of the 
slopes below it, which are full of mounds 
and are enclosed by a massive and ancient 
wall. Here stood the dwellings of the 
retainers and servants, the stables and farm 
buildings, constituting a little town, known 
as Az-zahira or Balis. The work has 
unfortunately been carried out with the 
grossest carelessness and a complete absence 
of system by ignorant and  unskilled 
labourers, apparently under little supervision. 
The objects extracted by the pick or hoe have, 
in every case. been broken, often into small 
pieces, in the process, although otherwise in 
good preservation. Except what may have 
been removed elsewhere, all these have been 
thrown together in heaps, and, with the 
excavated buildings, have been left almost 
unprotected from the influences of the 
weather. 

The importance of Az-zahra from the 
archeological point of view is this, that it is 
the only spot in Spain which is likely to 
yield any considerable artistic find of a 

riod when the realms of the Arabs and the 

yzantines were almost the only portions 
of Europe that could show matured civilisa- 
tion and artistic culture, other Arab cities 
and settlements having almost invariably 
been immediately utilised by the Christians, 
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and continued as centres of human 
habitation. Since, however, Az-zahra was 
subjected by the Mudarite and Berban 
rebels in 1009 to a four days’ sack, it is not 
to be hoped that any portable works of art 
or treasure should be found, but the rubbish 
heaps show a rich collection in mutilated 
fragments of architectural ornament, whose 
carved stone is as clean and sharp in detail 
as if it had been cut yesterday. It was 
recognised by the English experts as Arabio 
Andalusian work of the Xth century. But 
it is not of the School of Cordova, and has no 
affinity with the Damascene or Byzantine 
art of the great mosque of the Spanish 
Omeyyads. It is Copto-Arabic of the 
Sevillian School, own brother to the Fatimite 
art of Egypt. . . . This school of art, 
which was anathema to the Sunnites of 
Cordova, freely admitted representations of 
animate life." The reason for its appearance 
at Az-zahra and Balis is that Abder-rahman 
was of mixed Yemenite and Gothic descent, 
and had lived as a child at the rival capital 
of Seville. 

Fragments of glass and pottery tell of 

eat perfection of form and material. 
Some of the former have the peculiar silver 
sheen the secret of which has long been 
lost ; some of the latter, the smooth, shining 
glaze of various colours commonly con- 
sidered to be of modern invention. 

The houses, simple though elegant in 
design, are built of cut stone from the local 
quarries ; marble, it is true, is used to pave 
one or two of the principal rooms, but others 
are floored with a red stone more 
like slate than marble; others, again, with 
bricks laid in Arabic patterns. . one 
or two with mosaics, bricks or 
unglazed tiles of different colours in com- 
plicated Arabic designs." The walls were, 
in some cases, covered with exquisite 
carving, others colour-washed in a rich 
red-brown colour with stencilled dadoes 
and friezes in elementary patterns.” 

The houses are arranged in terraces, each 
of which communicates with the next below 
it by means of ‘‘ mazmorras or rock-cut 
chambers with concealed apartments in 
the floor above, and giving access, by sub- 
terranean passages, to the houses situated 
lower down the slope. 

The most fortunate circumstance in 
connexion with the work of exploration, or 
rather devastation, is that the funds 
allocated to the work in Madrid very soon 
ran dry, when only the fringe of the buried 
city had been touched. There is, therefore, 
some hope that, if the Government decides 
to purchase the site and proceed with the 
work, it may do so on more scientific lines, 
or, better stil, that some enlightened 
individual or society should finance and 
control the search. In view of bringing 
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public opinion to bear upon those responsible. 
the greater the publicity given to the facts, 
the better. 


THE CHISLEHURST CAVES. 
By J. S. M. Warp, B.A., F.R.Hisr.Soc. 


THESE caves are situated near the South- 
Eastern  railway-station at Chislehurst, 
Kent. They probably originated during the 
closing years of the Neolithic Age, the 
shaft—known as dene-holes or shafte— 
being sunk in search of flints for stone 
weapons. Short galleries were then cut, 
radiating from the base of the shaft in the 
chalk. 

When bronze had superseded flint, the 
dene-holes were turned to & new use as places 
ofrefuge. One group was connected with the 
next by galleries. Fresh chambers were 
cut, and gradually & veritable underground 
city was excavated in the chalk 70 ft. and 
more below the surface. How many miles 
these caves extend it is impossible to say; 
some, being blocked by falls of chalk and 
sand, are impassable, or for other reasons 
unexplored. The known portion comprises 
chambers, altars, priest’s rooms, a treasure- 
house, a well, and evinces many other signs 
of habitation. 

It is said that this city of refuge was 
stormed by the. Romans. The apertures 
connecting one group of chambers with 
another were low and narrow, so as to be 
easily defended. The Romans did not 
attempt to crawl through these restricted 
passages, but with tron picks cut down the 
impeding walls. Whether this statement is 
accurate or not the writer was unable to 
determine. 

In Roman and medieval times the caves 
seem to have been used as a quarry for 
chalk for the roads. ` 

Later stil the demand for flints was 
revived when guns came in, and it was not 
till about a.p. 1800 that the caves fell into 
disuse and were finally closed. 

The workings, so far as they have been 
explored, are divided into three groups— 
the Outer, Middle, and Inner series. The 
latter are much later than the first two. The 
Outer workings, where the walls are left 
rough, are now lit by electric lights laid on 
by the proprietor, Mr. Field, to whom I 
am indeb for the plan and photos here 
shown. On leaving these, lanterns have 
to be carried to visit the Middle workings, 
which are wrought with greater care. 

Here is a well 43 ft. deep, though originally 
deeper, but still with water in it; also several 
shafts, which in ancient British days were 
the only means of entrance. The present 
way in was formed by a landslide. Of even 
greater interest is the treasure-chamber. 


Plan of the Excavations. 
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Altar and Priest Chamber. 


The entrance was through an S-shaped 
passage originally barely 3 ft. high. Within 
is & seat cut in the chalk, while the roof 
above is hewn out to a height of 7 ft. This 
‘enabled a sentinel to sit on the seat, and if 
attacked to stand on it and thus protect 
his legs from a blow of the intruder’s sword. 
From this perch a single spear thrust would 
impale his foe as he crawled through the 
low passage. Immediately past the sentry 
the passage again dwindles to 3 ft., and 
leads to the treasure-chamber, about 8 ft. 
high, from which there is no other exit. 

The Druids' Temple lies in the 
southern portion of the middle series. Here 
‘the walls are much more carefully dressed, and 
here is the only straight gallery in the whole 
Jabyrinth. For, though the plan does not 
show it, the chalk piers are elsewhere so 
arranged that one can only see a few yards 
ahead at any point. The purpose of this was 
that the defenders could kill the intruder 
with an arrow or javelin before he was aware 
that he was attacked. 

There are at least five altars, and four of 
them have a small priest’s chamber attached. 
The sacrificial victims were probably killed 
with the knife, and the entrails examined. 
‘They could hardly have been burnt, as 
there is no outlet for the smoke. 

The Cavaliers are said to have taken 
refuge in these caves during the Civil War. 
In confirmation of this may be seen 
‘a long sloping passage partly bricked, which 
leads up into a house above. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 
In a paper read before the 


Saxon Worcester Diocesan Archi- 
Buildings at tectural and Archeological 
Worcester. Society on December 19, Mr. 


Sheppard gave reasons for his 
belief that the west wall of the cloister was 
earlier than Wulstan’s time, the Norman 
doorway and windows being insertions in the 
Saxon work, and also that a Saxon wall 74 ft. 
thick running through the gardens of the 
cathedral dignitaries formed part of the city 
fortifications in the reign of Alfred. He con- 
siders that it may have joined the castle built 
by Bishop Wereforth at the command of 
Ethelraed, Alfred's daughter, and that a series 
‘of still extant ancient structures indicate its 
no course northward in front of the 

eanery, across Warmestry Slip, toward 
Merryvale, and by the west end of All Saints' 
"Church. 


EXCAVATIONS were carried on 
Roman Britain. in 1910 in Britain on 

between twenty and thirty 
sites, and many of the discoveries have been 
noticed from time to time in our pages. The 
Manchester Guardian of January 3 gives an 
excellent résumé of the total results, from 
which it appears that the Society of Anti- 
quaries, which has been foiled in its attempt 
to excavate Verulamium, hopes to turn its 
attention to Vriconium instead. On Hadrian's 
Wall, among other progress, a complete plan 
has been obtained of one of the mile-castles 


Chislehurst Caves. 


or blockhouses. The Liverpool Committee for 
Excavation in Wales has explored Caersws, a 
fort of great strategical importance in Mid- 
Wales at a widening of the Severn Valley. 
The work of this Committee has roused much 
interest in the Principality, and similar work 
has been undertaken locally. The camp at 
Llanfair Caereinion is now believed to be 
Roman. At Holt, near Wrexham, a group of 
buildings, which have, as yet, been only 
partially examined, contain exceptionally well- 
preserved hypocausts. In the course of the 
zear no fewer than four inscribed altars have 
een found at Caerwent, Newstead, House- 
steads, and  Corbridge respectively. The 
Goddess Brigantia, to whom the Corfield 
example is dedicated, is referred to as Cælestis, 
& very rare term outside of Africa. Quite 
recently a bronze object of Roman workman- 
ship was unearthed at Flixborough in Lincoln- 
shire. It proves to be the base and stem of a 
candelabrum. The former is square with 
animal's feet, the latter beautifully turned 
with deep mouldings. A disk, which formed 
the top, has also been found, and the utensil 
thus completed measures about 54 in. in 
height. 


THE verbal report of the 


Prehistoric ‘Secretary of the Royal Com- 
Remains in mission on Ancient and 
Caithness. Historical Monuments in Scot- 


land given on November 23 
on The Survey of Ancient Remains in Caith- 
ness" was of special interest. This has re- 
vealed a far greater number of prehistoric re- 
mains than was hitherto suspected. Those of 
almost 150 brocks have been examined, as 
well as a large number of Neolithic cairns not 
previously recorded. "The relics of a megalithic 
structure in the parish of Latheron constitute 
& new type as far as the mainland of Scotland 
is concerned though analogous ruins exist in 
the island of Lewis. They consist, apparently, 
of a dwelling with galleries, the piers of which 
carry slabs in order to lessen the roofing 
span. The place-name “Was” is considered 
to indicate the presence of such structures, 
which are known by the natives as Uags.“ 
New examples of another class of monuments 
not known outside Sutherland and Caithness— 
consisting of rows of small standing stones 
have also been found in the latter county. 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN 

Influences on delivered on the 10th inst. 
Christian the first of the spring term 
Architecture. lectures in connexion with 
the Chair of Fine Art at 

Edinburgh University. The subject for the 
course is ‘‘ Christian Art,’’ and the subject of 
the opening lecture was ‘‘ Recent Theories as 
to the Origin of the Christian Meeting- 
place." The lecturer pointed out that the 
question of the origin and early history of 
the forms of Christian architecture had now 
behind it the controversy as to whether the 
fresh ideas that transformed classical art and 
eulture into Christian had their origin in 
Rome or in the Hellenised East. Rome, at 
any rate, had now been dethroned from her 
traditional position as the source of all those 
new elements of culture, and Strzygowski had 
shown how much account must now be taken 
of Egypt, North Africa, Syria, and Asia 
Minor, with their great cities, such as 


In the Inner Workings. 


Alexandria and Antioch, which were artistic- 
ally more important at that period even than 
Rome. Especially was this true of their own 
British monuments, which seldom suggested 
Rome as their source. The private house in 
its various parts, the funereal structures in 
the cemeteries, the schola or hall of assembly 
of a brotherhood, and the civil or forensic 
basilica were discussed, and the probable 
normal form of the meeting-house of the latter 
part of the IIIrd century was found in an 
oblong interior terminated by an apse, that 
was afterwards enlarged by the addition of 
the side aisles typical of the pagan basilica.— 
Scotsman. f 


Part of the roof of the 
The Old old Church House, opposite 
Church House Merton Parish Church. was 
at Merton. blown down by the recent 
gale, and on examination it 
has been found safer to pull some of the 
house down. Only the unsafe part will be 
dealt with at present, but eventually it 1s 
proposed to build two or three good houses 
within the walls. The house was built about 
1499, but it has been remodelled and added 
to so many times as to bear little, if any, 
trace of its antiquity. The John Evelyn 
Club for Wimbledon has decided to consider 
whether some use may not be found for the 
remains of the building, so as to preserve 1t, 
and they will ask the Merton District Council 
to co-operate with them. Times. 


THE altar of Aphrodite 
Antiquities in Cyprus, mentioned by 
in Homer, has been discovered 


Cyprus. by Dr. Olnefalsch-Richter. 
A clue was first given to 
the exact locality by a find of inscriptions in 
syllabic characters at Nantidi, 5 kilometres 
south-east of Kuklia. The decipherer, Pro- 
fessor Richard Meister, declared them to be 
very old Paphian inscriptions, telling of the 
worshipping of Aphrodite, The Uncon- 
uerable, The Goddess who Sends the 
pring, and speaking of her very ancient 
altar in the neighbourhood. This was located 
on a hillock about 20-30 metres from the 
Nicosia-Limassol Paphos road. In the rock 
here, half under and half above ground, were 
discovered a number of chambers, with many 
censers, and vessels still filled with ashes and 
coals. All round were traces of burning. 
From the rock-chambers stretches a great field 
of ruins. l 
The Prussian Royal Academy of Science 
later sent Dr. Zahn to continue the excava- 
tions. The result was a discovery of 
100 stones of various sizes, all engraved with 
the syllabic writing. Remains of extensive 
walls were also found. There was no trace 
of pictorial art, that having been introduced 
at a later age. But one of the most important 
finds was a broken life-size clay statue, dating 
from about 600 »B.c. Under the hil was 
found also a chamber filled with votive offer- 
ings, of the type found in other Cypriote 
sanctuaries of the VIIth century B.c. The 
offerings consisted of statuettes varying in size 
according to the worshipper’s condition. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


ECONOMISING TIME IN 
BUILDING WORK. 


Y improved organisation can a few 

seconds of time be saved in the 

laying of a brick? This is a 

problem to which an American engineer 

has recently devoted considerable time and 
study. 

A million of bricks is a commonplace 
number nowadays on a building. A 
second saved in the. laying of each of a 
million of bricks is 277 hours, and 277 hours 
at Is. per hour is 13}. 17s. Two seconds 
equals 271. 14s., three seconds 41“. lls., 
and five seconds 69/7. 5s If your building 
is one of two million bricks and five seconds 
can be saved on each brick, this means & 
saving of 138/. 10s.—a profit of over 21. 10s. 
a week for twelve months. Most of us 
know what “speeding up," or ''hustling ” 
in the American building trade means. 
We also know the results on both the 
work and the men, and we condemn it 
accordingly. 

The subject under consideration is not 
exactly speeding up," but is rather in the 
nature of better methods, or improved 
organisation in the better sense of the term, 
and as such is worthy of study. 

Bricklayers at work are spaced along a 
wall at intervals of from 6 ft. to 10 ft., a 
few bricks to the left and a mortar-board 
to the right hand of each man. 

Bending, and with a half-turn to the left, 
each man grasps a brick from the scaffold 
floor, comes erect, and, with a half-turn to 
face the wall again, butters the end of the 
brick, lays it, taps it home, and rakes up 
the mortar on the end ready for the next 
brick. At four or five brick intervals he 
repeats the bending and takes up one or 
more large trowelfuls of mortar and spreads 
it along the wall in anticipation of the next 
bricks to be laid. He saves time by these 
methods compared with what he would do 
if he laid mortar on bed and joint by a 
separate movement for each brick. This 
is on one of our fairly well-organised buildings. 
But how much more often one sees the 
mortar-board placed behind the man, 
necessitating a complete full turn, the bricks 
scattered and also placed behind him, 
requiring another full turn, both of them 
flat down on the scaffold floor, causing him 
to bend to the fullest extent, and then 
raise both himself and the brick to breast 
height before he lays it. Then, again, one 
observes a mortar-board serving two men, 
and each has to take one or two steps in 
addition to the bending and turning every 
time a brick is laid. The value of the time 
spent in these unnecessary movements is 
very much greater than that spent in the 
actual laying of the brick. This is where the 
seconds go, and where a little thoughtful 
manipulation of materials and scaffold will 
effect the economy. 

Apart from the loss of time there is also a 
loss of wasted energy to the workman, 
which, though little in itself, tells considerably 
in the aggregate result. 

Mr. F. B. Gilbreth, engineer and con- 
tractor, New York, has been making a study 
of these movements, and he considers he 
has found a method by which most of the 
time that is now lost can be saved. His 
observations are published in the July 
number of Industrial Engineering (New 

rork). They are well worth a little careful 
thought, and the field for their application 
is wide :— 

“ Laying bricks on a wall from a floor, 
from the height of the floor level up to 
3 ft. 8 in. high, can be done with greatest 
speed when the bricks are maintained at a 
height of 1 ft. 3 in. plus two-thirds the height 
that the wall is higher than the level of the 


floor on which the bricklayer stanas. The 
brick should never be higher than 3 ft. 8 in. 
under any circumstances. 

By maintaining the height of the brick in 
this relative position to the height of the 
wall, the brick will always be in a position 
that permits the bricklayer to accelerate 
the speed of transportation of the brick by 
using the path of ihe quickest speed. While 
bricklayers know nothing about this in 
theory, they very soon discover it in practice. 
Greater outputs will soon be noticeable as an 
immediate result of maintaining the bricks 
as nearly as possible at the heights above 
stated. 

For the information of those who are not 
sufficiently familiar with building practice 
it may be stated that the bricklayer does not 
regulate the respective heights of the scaffold 
at its varying stages, nor does he have 
anything to do with the disposition of the 
bricks, mortar, or other materials on the 
scaffold. This is all done for him by 
labourers acting under the foreman's instruc- 
tions. The bricklayer takes the materials 
as he finds them, and his work consists solely 
in laying bricks. 

One frequently notices the bricklayer 
reaching up to a height of 5 ft. or bending 
down to the level of his feet, when laying 
bricks. In either position an inevitable 
waste of time and energy is taking place, but 
this is not his fault; the error is that of the 
management or organisation, in which the 
bricklayer takes no part. 

Mr. Gilbreth, however, finds that the 
bricklayer frequently errs in making quite 
unnecessary movements, and more especially 
in a routine of movements that may have 
become automatic, and he considers that 
a considerable saving of time can be effected 
by having a conmbination of movements 
in place of these numerous single movements. 
For instance :— 

“The motion used to spread mortar 
may be combined with the motion used to 
butter the end of the brick laid just before 
the mortar was thrown. Thus the two 
operations may be transformed into one, and 
& saving of time and motions will result. 
In fact, so doing may have other distinct 
advantages, such as leaving better keying 
for plastering direct upon the wall This 
subject of combinations of motions can 
barely be touched here. Its full treatment 
involves all other variables, and it can never 
be considered standardised till each separate 
motion is a standard.” 

One can, by a little observation, clearly 
see that a combined movement will effect a 
great saving of time in the very: numerous 
and oft-repeated small motions involved 
in the laying of bricks. 

Then, again, sometimes the time con- 
sumed in extra movement is worth more 
than the advantage gained by the move- 
ment. For instance, contractors and fore- 
men continually impress on the bricklayer 
the need to be careful with the expenditure 
of the mortar. Now, mortar is a compara- 
tively cheap material, and the time spent in 
trying to economise in its use is time wasted. 
A bricklayer should never stop to pick up 
dropped mortar. The mortar dropped is 
not so valuable as the motions necessary to 
save it. 

Delays due to waiting for materials are 
outside the study of motions now under 
consideration, but their effects extend 
beyond the momentary delay. The effects 
of starts and stops in the breaking-up of the 
routine amount to a big consideration, and 
by minimising them a hig reduction can be 
made in time-saving. The elimination of 
unnecessary distances, making motions as 
short as possible, all determine the path of 
economy and increase of output. Broadly 
speaking, the path most desirable is usually 


that which permits gravitation to assist 
in carrying the material to ite place. d 

To anyone who seriously studies the 
practice of building, these notes will bring 
a line of thought which is far-reaching, 
and which, if followed up and the results 
applied, will mean & considerable saving of 
time. It may, or it may not, amount to à 
saving of five seconds on each of two millions 
of bricks, but it will amount to & useful and 
not inconsiderable economy. It will apply 
not only to bricklaying, but to all branches 
of the building trades where workmen have 
to perform ordinary tasks, and may waste 
a second or two each time they drive a nail 
or cut a stone. The amount is so slight that 
neither they nor anyone else think of it, yet 
it may amount to a very considerable 
fraction of the larger operation and is bound 
to tell in the total cost. 


THE RATING OF MACHINERY. 


THE vexed question of the rating of 
machinery is one which builders and con- 
tractors have to consider from time to time, 
and its importance justifies a brief reference 
to it if only to remind our readers of the 
existence of an Association which is directly 
concerned with the matter. The unsettled 
state of the law on the subject of the rating 
of machinery is generally known, and the 
position of the rating authorities must be a 
trying one, anxious as they are on the one 
hand to increase assessments by the taxation 
of machinery, but opposed on the other by 
those who contend for the exclusion, in 
ascertaining the rateable value of business or 
manufacturing premises, of certain machinery 
and appliances not fixed or only so fixed 
that they can be removed without necessi- 
tating the removal of any part of the heredita- 
ments. If machinery is not to be rated, 
should it be taken into consideration as 
enhancing the value of the building, seeing 
that the effect of that, after all, is the rating 
of machinery itself in another way? But 
what, we believe, is objected to in the action 
of the rating authorities is the taxation of all 
machinery and the forcing of machinery users 
to litigation. Machinery users contend that 
the rating of machinery is an oppressive 
tax upon labour, an indirect fetter on the 
industry and commerce of the country, and 
injurious to the national well-being. And in 
order to protect the interests of manu- 
facturers and traders, an Association was 
formed in 1889 called the Machinery Users' 
Association, Incorporated, from whom we 
have received a summary of their objects and 
work, and the text of their Bill to amend 
the law. We may say, in passing, that the 
Council and officers of the Association include 
the names of many well-known public men, 
and it may be of advantage to quote the 
summary of their objects. By its articles the 
Association is precluded from making profits. 
It is therefore a purely mutual Association, 
formed for the purpose of : 

(1) Furthering combined action in the pro- 
motion &nd defence in Parliament and locally 
of those interests common to all British manu- 
facturers and traders. 

(2) To keep the members supplied with the 
latest information upon the numerous 
questions that the managers, secretaries, 
accountants, and cashiers of industrial under- 
takings have to consider in order to secure the 
most economical administration. 

(3) For the protectian of its members when- 
ever (a) rated on their machinery, or (4) 
excessively assessed on land, buildings, plant. 
etc., in their occupation, whether to local 
rates or income tax, (c) and in many other 
matters. 

Members are entitled to make inquiries on 
legal and other questions of interest, and are 
also informed of Parliamentary and legal 
matters affecting their interests 

The Bill promoted by the Association 
includes in its provisions the following :— 
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“ (1) From and after the passing of this Act 
in estimating for the purpose of any valuation 
list, or poor or other local rate, the gross 
estimated rental or rateable value of any 
hereditament occupied for any trade, business, 
or manufacturing purposes, any increased 
value arising from machines, tools, or 
appliances which are not fixed or are only so 
fixed that they can be removed from their 
place without necessitating the removal of any 
part of the said hereditament shall be 
excluded. 

Provided that the gross estimated rental of 
any such hereditament shall be estimated at 
not less than the sum at which it might 
reasonably be expected to let for the purpose 
for which it is used on a tenancy from year 
to year void of the machines, tools, and 
appliances which it might reasonably 
expected would be supplied by the tenant, if 
the tenant paid all the usual tenant’s rates 
and taxes and if the landlord undertook to 
bear the cost of the repairs and insurance 
and the other expenses (if any) necessary to 
maintain the said hereditament in a state to 
command such rent. 

Provided also that the terms machines, tools, 
and appliances for the purposes of this Act 
shall not apply to any machinery, machine, 
or plant used in or on the hereditament for 
producing or transmitting first motive power, 
or for heating or lighting the said heredita- 
ment.“ 

We believe the Bill is opposed by some 
sections of the community, as its effect 
would be to reduce the rateable value of a 
number of buildings; but, in view of the 
unsatisfactory state of the law, we believe 
the Association is doing good work. We do 
not think the Bill has much chance of success 
unless it is taken up by the Government of 
the day, though the Association is serving a 
useful purpose in dealing with the matter 
in their own way. A Bill of the kind should, 
in our opinion, be taken up by the Govern- 
ment instead of being left to private 
promoters. 

Additionally to pressing forward the above- 
mentioned Bill, the Committee are assisted 
by the Parliamentary agents of the Associa- 
tion in watching proposals for legislation by 
means of Public or Private Bills, and 
members are advised if their interests are 
prejudicially affected. It also advises 
members on the subjects of income tax and 
the land tax, .1910, and in other ways. 
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Mixing Machine. 


Fig. 1. Trump Measuring and. 
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ADJUSTING SCREWS 


Fig. 2. Trump Measuring and Mixing Machine. 


Further particulars can be had from the 
Secretary, 22, 23, Laurence Pountney-lane, 
Cannon-street, E.C. 


THE TRUMP MEASURING 
AND MIXING MACHINE. 


THE principle of the Trump measuring 
machine consists of a revolving cylinder and 
circular bottom plate used in conjunction 
with a stationary horizontal knife. By vary- 
ing the distance between the plate and the 
bottom of the cylinder and using a suitable 
knife the thickness of material cut off can be 


regulated at will, the quantity detached at 
each revolution of the table being finally 
settled by regulating the depth of cut made 
by the knife. The supply of material in the 
cylinder is kept up by a feed-shoot as repre- 
sented in the illustration. 

Where it is desired to measure and mix 
two or more materials, the Trump machine 
is constructed with two or more circular 
tables and concentric cylinders (see Fig. 2), 
each table being furnished with a measuring 
knife and each cylinder fed from its own 
shoot. The amount of material detached 
from either table can be adjusted as required, 
and the two materials are intimately mixed 
in the common discharge shoot. 

Fig. 2 shows the exterior of a 48-in. 
diameter three-material measuring machine 
with the output of 30 tons per hour. A cover 
is fitted over the adjusting screws of the 
knives and provided with a lock, so that after 
the machine has been adjusted no un- 
authorised person can alter its output. 

Although suitable for many different sub- 
stances in the form of fine powder or in 
fragments up to 4in. gauge, the Trump 
measuring machine is specially recommended 
for dealing with the constituents of concrete, 
as indicated in Fig. l, and where so used a 
moistening device is added, consisting of two 
pipes by which water is sprayed upon the 
materials detached from the measuring tables. 

The Trump concrete measuring and mixing 
machine comprises a three-material measuring 
machine, with moistening device, and a trough 
fitted with revolving paddles, which can be 
kept in motion while the measuring apparatus 
is not at work. Hence the output of concrete 
can be regulated to meet requirements. 
Several portable forms of the complete 
apparatus are made, for operation by steam, 
petrol, or electric motors, and with or with- 
out bucket conveyers for the delivery of 
materials into the cylinders. 

Messrs. W. J. Fraser & Co., Ltd., of 
Commercial-road East, are the sole licensees 
and makers of the Trump machines for Great 
Britain and the Colonies. 


MASONIC TEMPLE AT ABERDEEN. 


A new Masonic Temple has been erected in 
Crown-street, Aberdeen, at a cost of 10,5002. 


The main entrance of the Temple is in the centre 
of the Crown-street facade, and the entrance hall 
has a panelled cailiny, ingle fireplace, and mosaic 
flooring. A small hall and a chapter hall are 
on this, the main floor, and a grand staircase 


leads to the Croft Hall, on the first floor. 
The Croft Hall, which is 60 ft. by 34 ft., has 
an arched and panelled ceiling 24 ft. high 
from the floor. The architect was Mr. Har- 
bourne Maclennan, Aberdeen. 
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BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 


Midland Federation of Builders. 

The annual meeting of the Midland centre 
of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland was 
held at the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, on 
the 12th inst. The President (Colonel John 
Barnsley) presided, and among those present, 
representing master builders’ associations in 
the Midlands and affiliated to the centre, were 
Messrs. Ralph Webb, W. Moffat, J. B. 
Whitehouse, Albert S. Smith, and F. G. 
Whittall (Birmingham), County Councillor 
J. Dallow and Councillor H. Smith (West 
Bromwich), J. Wright (Nottingham), H. 
Willcock (Wolverhampton), W. Yates and F. 
Beck (Leicester), H. Dorse (Stourbridge), A. 
Brazier (Bromsgrove), W. Wistance (Walsall), 
Fred. W. Amphlet (Secretary), etc. 

The report stated that the building trade 
during the past year had been in a very de- 
pressed condition. Several difficulties with 
operatives occurred during the year, but they 
were mostly settled without serious friction 
by means of the Conciliation Boards. Five 
meetings of the Midland Board were held. 
At the firsb a dispute with the Birmingham 
carpenters and joiners was considered, but 
no settlement was arrived at. At the second 
an application by the Birmingham labourers 
for an alteration in the wages rule was de- 
feated by one cross vote. At the third meeting 
several proposals by the Nottingham brick- 
layers for alterations of rules, including rate of 
wages, were considered, but no definite result 
could be reached. At the fifth meeting a dis- 
pute with the Mansfield carpenters and 
Joiners was settled mainly in favour of the 
operatives, an advance of a halfpenny an 
hour in wages being granted. There were 
fifteen local conciliation boards in the centre, 
one more than last year. 'The membership 
of most of the Associations had been main- 
tained, Nottingham, however, reporting an in- 
crease of six, and Birmingham of thirty-nine. 
At the suggestion of the Conference of Mid- 
land Centre Secretaries, held in Birmingham 
in March, the Secretary prepared a report on 
the intertrading rule, by means of which a 
trading preference was given to fellow mem- 
bers of an association. That rule had now 
been adopted by the Birmingham, King’s 
Norton and Northfield, Leicester, Nottingham. 
West Bromwich, and Wolverhampton Associa- 
tions. The accounts showed a balance in 
hand of 437. 6s. 5d. It was estimated that 
when the unpaid subscriptions were remitted 
there would be a credit balance of 587. 16s. 1d., 
in addition to the sum of 55/. 13s. contributed 
to the Midland Centre Reserve Fund. 

The report was approved, and the officers 
were appointed as follows :—President, Coun- 
cillor J. Hardy Walker (Derby) ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Messrs. J. B. Whitehouse (Birming- 
ham) and W. Yates (Leicester); Treasurer, 
Mr. H. Willcock (Wolverhampton) ; Auditors, 
Messrs. H. Cave Nie kaha ee and R. 
Webb (Birmingham). The meeting approved 
of the principle of collective insurance, and 
instructed the Collective Insurance Committee 
to make inquiries and submit a scheme to a 
pa meeting of the Executive Council in 

une. Various Committees were appointed. 
and representatives elected to the National 
Federation and the National and Midland 
Centre Conciliation Boards. 


THE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
OF THE PALLADIUM. 


THE Palladium Theatre of Varieties, erected 
from the designs of Mr. Frank Matcham in 
Argvll-street, W., has been provided with a 
complete and up-to-date electrical equipment, 
an opportunity of inspecting which we have 
just had. The electrical supply is provided 
by the St. James and Pall Mall Electric 
Light Company, Ltd., on the three-wire 
system, 220 colts between outers. A pressure 
of 110 volts is employed for all the lighting, and 
of 220 volts for the motors, fans, etc. Special 
supplv mains are brought into the back of tho 
building for the stage lighting. end into the 
front of tho building for the house lighting. 
A small alternative supply is also provided 
for the house lighting. in accordance with the 
rule of the IL. C. C., by the London Electric 
Supply Corporation. . 

The electrical stage equipment comprises a 
stage switchboard, a stage regulator and 
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* dimmers,” a special effect" switchboard, 
an electric stage lift, and the stage fittings, 
consisting of eeven battens, 52 ft. long, each 
with 250 lampe, 250 foot-lights, besides hang- 
ing lengths," bunch lights" and ‘“ pros- 
cenium lights," altogether over 2,400 electric 
glow lamps, mostly in three different colours. 
In addition, there are eighteen arc-lamp pro- 
jectors, nine being on the stage and nine in 
the auditorium. 

The electrical equipment in the house com- 
prises a large front-of-house switchboard, a 
smaller alternative switchboard, an electric- 
ally- driven Vortex suction cleaner plant, 
electrio fans, and all the necessary distribut- 
ing fuse-boards and fan-regulating boards. 
The electrical fittings have been specially 
designed by Messrs. Siemens Brothers Dynamo 
Works, Ltd., Fittings Department, Dalston, 
to correspond with the general style and 
decorations of the building. end are of the 
Georgian type. The auditorium is lighted 
from the roof by means of two 50.light 
electroliers, each 12 ft. high and 9 ft. in 
diameter, as well as by a large number of 
emaller fittings. Holophane reflectors play a 
large part in the distribution of light. In 
addition, there are electric signs, and the 
exterior of the building is illuminated by 
twenty-two flame arc-lamps. The glow-lamps 
are of the Siemens ‘“‘ Tantalum” and One- 
watt metal filament types. The total 
number of glow-lamps in the whole building 
is close on 4,000, and altogether the electric 
lighting and power represents over 400 h.p. 
In addition to the eleotric lighting, there are 
several telephone systems and electric-bell 
cirouits. The electrical apparatus has been 
supplied by Messrs. Siemens Brothers’ Dynamo 
Works, Ltd., of London and Stafford, who 
sublet the wiring work to Messrs. Rushleikh 
Phipps & Co., of Oxford-street. 

The stage switchboard controls incandescent 
lights and arc-lamps, taking, approximately, 
2,100 amps. at 110 volts. In order to obtain 
the necessary scenic effects. black-out 
switches are provided, by means of which 
nearly the whole of the lights can be switched 
on and off simultaneously. The complete 
regulation of the stage lighting in respect of 
colour, dimming, and illumination is effected 
by the stage regulator. This apparatus 
permits of producing, in each separate group 
of lamps, all desired variations and combina- 
tions of light intensities and colours. 

In order to provide a raised platform for 
special scenic effects, and to facilitate the 
removal of scenery and properties to the 
basement, a portion of the stage floor, measur- 
ing, approximately. 20 ft. by 10 ft., and sup- 
ported by iron work, capable of sustaining 
& load of 20 tons, is arranged as an electric- 
ally-driven lift, which is operated by a 
Siemens electric motor. The latter, with its 
gear, is oapable of raising the lift with a 
load of 30 owt. 

A suction-cleaning service is instelled in the 
auditorium, saloons, corridors, etc. This con- 
sists of a Siemens Vortex suction cleaner 
fixed in a basement underneath the stalls, and 
connected to a system of air pipes. 

There are fourteen '' Typhoon fans, about 
50-in. diameter, mounted on the ccilings under 
the balconies, for assisting in the ventilation 
of the auditorium. and a number of table 
fans &re provided for the saloons, ctc. 

The boxes are fitted with telephone instru- 
ments, which are connected to a telephone 
exchange in the Louis XV. saloon. Loud- 
speaking telephones are fitted on the stage, 
connecting with the Royal vox and the stage 


manager. Inter-communication telephones are 
fitted in other parts of the nouse, and on the 
stage. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers & Co., Ltd.. and Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers’ Dynamo Works, Ltd., for this 
information. and to Mr. Walter Gibbons, 


Managing Director of the London Theatre of 
Varieties, Ltd., and Mr. F. P. Humphrey, the 
supervising engineer to the company, for their 
courtesy in enabling us to view the complete 
installation. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


MORPETH-ROAD SCHOOLS, BLYTH. 

New elementary schoo!s have been building 
during the past year, and will shortly be 
opened. Accommodation is provided for 750 
scholars, 500 mixed and 250 infants, in 
separate blocks, on the ground floor. Everv 
classroom has windows on two sides. All 
teachers’ rooms are arranged on upper floors. 
in order to give adequate supervision of plav- 
grounds. Hot pipes are carried round the 
latrines, the flow and return being close to 
the cold supply. The total cost of the schools 
will be under 8,0007. The general contractors 
wore Messrs. J. & W. Simpson, of Blyth, and 
the following were the sub-contractors : — 
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fittings, the 


Star 
sanitary 


Plumber, the 
Ltd., Blyth; 
Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd., Leeds and 
Glazed Brickwork; slater, Mr. Hunter, 
Blyth; asphalting for roofs, the Seyssel and 
Metallic Lava Asphalte Company, London; 
asphalting for playgrounds, Messrs. Rule, 
Hadfie!d, & Co., Ltd., Sunderland ; 
ainter and glazier, Mr. A. Smithson, 

lyth; smith, Mr. J. W. Colpitts, Blyth; 
steel-work, Messre. Swinney Bros., Morpeth; 
gas fittings, Messrs. W. Sugg, Ltd., West- 
minster, S.W.; hardware, Mr. James Gibbons, 
Wolverhampton; heating engineers, the R. J. 
Ward Company, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
whole has been carried out from the designe, 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Hal 
Wright, F. R. I. B. A., of Messrs. Armstrong 
& Wright, architects. Newcastle upon-Tyne. 
Quantities by Mr. S. Addison Smith, New- 
castle; Mr. R. Robinson, of Blyth, acted as 
clerk of works. | 

SCHOOL, WINTERBOURNE. 

The new Council school at Winterbourne 
has been erected of looal pennant stone, with 
Bath stone dressings. On the ground floor ie 
an upper standard room to accommodate 
fifty, and adjoining this is a domestic science- 
room of equel capacity; opposite these rooms 
is a large room for the lower standards, where 
eighty children can be accommodated, and a 
sliding screen divides it into two classrooms, 
each for forty chi'dren. At each end of the 
ground floor is a cloakroom. A stairway near 
the main entrance leads to two teachers’ 
rooms. Provision is made for eeventy infants, 
and the total accommodation is 210. In the 
basement is & carpenters' shop, with toolhouse 
adjoining, and a covered play-shed. Mr. 
R. S. Phillips, Architect and Surveyor to the 
County Education Committee, designed the 
new school, and Messrs. Walters, of Mont- 
pelier, were the builders. 

NEW COUNCIL SCHOOL, BRADING. 

A new Council school has been erected at 
Brading by the I.W. County Education Com- 
mittee. The buildings are constructed of red 
brick, with Bath stone dressings, and the 
interior of the walls ie faced with glazed 
bricks, the dado being in green and the por- 
tion above white. The school consiste of an 
infants’ classroom, 30 ft. by 20 ft., and three 
other classrooms, 30 ft. by 20 ft., 25 ft. by 
20 ft., and 20 ft. by 20 ft. respectively. Two 
of the classrooms are separated by & pitch- 
pine glazed sliding partition, the opening of 
which gives & room 55 ft. by 20 ft. There arc 
two cloakrooms fitted with glazed trough 
lavatory basins, spray taps, and outlets. The 
work of erecting the schools has been carried 
out by Mr. Henry Linington, of Wroxall, to 
the designs and under the supervision of the 
County Architect and Surveyor, Mr. S. R. 
Cccks, the contract price being 2,375“. 

THEATRE, WIMBLEDON. 


A new theatre has been erected at Wimble- 
don, and was recently opaned. The main 
feature of the exterior is the tower at the 
corner, which is surmounted by a dome, above 
which is a balcony, with columns and entabla- 
ture supporting a crystal ball and a winged 
figure. 100 ft. from the ground. Wrought- 
iron and glass shelters are fixed all round the 
building, and the main entrance is beneath 
the tower at the corner of Merton road and 
Russell-road. The ground floor is composed 
of orchestra stalls, pit stalls. and pit. The 
grand circle, family circle, and promenade are 
above. At the back of this circ'e there is an 
open arcading, which can be closed. Over this 
again is the amphitheatre and gallery tier. 
Cloak rooms, retiring-rooms, and saloons are 
provided to each part of the house, which will 
accommodate over 3.000 persons. As to the 
ventilation, shafts with electrical fans at their 
bases, from neoessary points, are carried to a 
powerful exhaust in the roof, and there is, in 
addition, a movable roof. The lighting is 
by electricity from two sources, and has 
bean carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas J. Digby. The dressing-rooms ere in 
& separate block at the back of the stage. 
Hydrants are placed on each floor of the 
auditorium and on the stage. The whole of 
the auditorium, circles, and roof are con- 
structed of brick. steel. and concrete, the onlv 
woodwork used being the actual floorboards, 
and these are made flush on cement. The 
exits are of similar construction. and of these 
there are five on the ground floor. three to 
the circle, and three to the gallerv. The 
plans have been drawn bv Messrs. Cecil Masev 
& Rov Young, architects, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square, W., to Mr. Mulholland's 
designs and under his superintendence. 

THE BUILDING AND STONE TRADES, YORKSHIRE. 

Messrs. John Moulson & Son. Ltd., report 
that there has been more doing in 1910 in the 
building trade than last year, especially in the 
erection of buildings for trade purposes. A 
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great many extensions to existing works have 
been made, and a few entircly new works havo 
12 built. The chief activity in house - build- 
has been on Marriner's estate at Frizing- 
hall, the Woodlands estate at Girlington, at 
Lower Burnett Field, and Cliffe-road, near 
Peel Park. There has been building in 
various parts of the city on a small scale. In 
regard to the local stone trade, Messrs. Moul- 
son & Me!lors report that, as predicted, trade 
has been decidedly better, particularly during 
the fore part of the year, when there was a 
good demand for all classes of stone, which 
naturally gave a long-desired upward tendency 
in prices, and these have been well maintained 
throughout the year. At the present time 
there is a feeling of confidence amongst local 
quarry-masters that the coming year will be 
stil better. The Midland Railway Company's 
new line no doubt will give the trade the 
desired help. The London trade has been an 
improvement as compared with the past three 
of four years, and there appears to be every 
prospect of good trade in the near future. Prices 
have ranged as follows: —Self-faced flags, 15 in.. 
Is. 6d. to ls. 8d. per superficial yard; 2 ms 
28. to 2s. 4d.; 2) in., 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. ; 
3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. Tooled flags, 22 in., 38. 6d. 
to 3s. 9d. r superficial yard; 3 in., 3s. 9d. 
to 4s. Ashlar, 1s. 6d. to 18. 9d. per cubic foot. 
Outside wallstones, 40s. to 48s, per rood 
pitched. faced wallstones, 38s. to 46s.; inside 
wallstonee, 18s. to 22s.— Yorkshire Observer. 


GLASGOW FINE ART INSTITUTE. 


A decision has been arrived at by the 
Finance Committee of Glasgow Corporation 
with reference to the proposed scheme for the 
reconstruction and enlargement of the premises 
occupied by the Royal Glasgow Institute of 
the Fine Arts. A sketch plan prepared by the 
City Engineer shows that the proposed scheme 
involves the demolition of the back portion of 
the buildings, and three of the tenements on 
the south side of Renfrew-street between Rose- 
strect and Dalhousie-street, „ purchased 
by the Corporation, and also the erection of 
new buildings upon the cleared site, providing 
a suite of nine large inter- communicating 
galleries. In the proposed new premises the 
total floorage epace, including the basement. 
will be 20,280 sq. ft. 'The estimated cost of 
the new buildings is 20.0004. The cost of the 
three tenements to be demolished is stated at 
5,725l.. and the value of the portion of the 
site occupied by the present galleries is given 
at 5,7004. The Sub-Committee recommended 
to the City Finance Committee (1) that the 
scheme be adopted; (2) that, in the event of 
the Corporation approving of it, the new 
buildings be let on lease to the Royal Glasgow 
Intitute of Fine Arts at a rent of 1.050“. per 
annum, on condition that the lessees maintain 
the premises in good tenantable order and 
thet one-half of any surp'us on the annual 
aocounts of the Institute be devoted to the 
purchase of works of art for the municipal 
collection; and (3) that in the event of the 
cost of the new buildings exceeding the 
estimate of 20.000/., 
mented to the extent of 5 per cent. per annum 
upon such inc expenditure. These 
recommendations have been adopted by the 
Finance Committee. 

TRADE NEWS. 

On the invitation of Professor Hopkinson, 
of the Engineering Department of the 
University of Cambridge. Mr. A. C. Davis, 
of the Saxon Portland Cement Company, 
Ltd., is lecturing on the manufacture, testing. 
and uses of cement, and on theoretical and 
practical concrete engineering. 

Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., ventilating, 
warming, eto, engineers, of Leicester. London, 
Manchester, and Glasgow, have issued « 
Shakespearcan date-indicator for the year. 


The ‘‘ Boyle” system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing the latest patent ''air- 
pump” ventilators and air inlets, has been 


applied to Zetland Schools, 
Sea 
Referring to our notice on page 54 in om 


Redear-by-the- 


last issue, respecting the — Village Hall, 
Letheringsett, we may mention that D. 0. 
Bovd’s '"Hysriastic" ventilating grates were 


supplied to the hall. 

The Workhouse Infirmary. Bishop Auckland. 
is being supplied with Shorland's patent Man- 
chester stoves, with descending smoke flues, 
Manchester grates, and ventilators by Messrs. 


E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 
Messrs. Henry Simon. Ltd. engineers. 


Mount-street, Manchester, have just appointed 
Messrs. Irwin & Jones, 15, London Wall-bui!d- 
ings, London, E.C.. to represent them in the 
south of England for the sal of their pneumatic 
dust-collecting, | grain-handling. temperature- 
regulating. and electrical specialities. Messrs. 
Irwin & Jones have considerable experience. 
we are informed. in both mechanica! and 
electrical engineering work. 


the rent shall be aug- 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.— Villa, Victoria-street (. 8001.) - 
Mr. W. E. Gould, Dee-street, Aberdee 
Annbank (Ayr).—Catholic school (1 3001.) : 


Mr. J. K. Hunter, architect, 51, Sandgate, 


Ayr. 
Arbroath.—Proposed extensions, infirmary 
(10,000/.); the Guardians. 


Barrow.—Fire-station (7,500/.); Mr. A. 
Race, Borough Surveyor, Barrow. 
Birkenhead.—Oil warehouse (4,0007); Mr. 
T. Price, architect, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
Blochairn.—Offices for Steel Company of 
Scotland (4.000/.); Messrs. Salmon, Son, & 


Gillespie, architects, 55, Bothwell-street, 
Glasgow. 

Blyth.—Schoo! (8,000/.); Mr. E. Cratney, 
architect, Wallsend: 


Messrs. Robson & 
Waddle, builders, Blyth. ; 
Bootle.—Workmen’s cottages, Derby-road, 
also convenience, corner of Nelson-street and 
Derby-road; Mr. B. J. Wolfendon, Surveyor, 
Town Council 
Bradley. — School: 
Education Committee. 
Bridgeton (Glasgow).-—Carson's confectionery 
works (3,000/.); Messrs. Duncan & Copland. 
architects, 146, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Bristol.—Buildings for Field Ambulance; 
Mr. J. Craig, architect, 12, St. Stephen's- 
strect, Bristol. 
Briston.—Schoo!; Architect, Education Com- 
mittee, Shire Hall, Narwich. 


Secretary, Binglev 


Canklow: —Church ; Wesleyan Trustces, 
Rotherham. 

Castle Douglas. — School; Mr. J. A. 
Do architect, 9, King-street, Castle 


ougia 

Chatham.— Alterations and additions, South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway main line 
station: Mr. W. V. Hill, General Manager, 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, London 
Bridge Station, S.E. The fol'owing plans 
have been pased:--Additions, St. John's 
Institute, Pagi£tetrect, for the Rector of St. 
John’s Church; alterations and additions, 
Sun Hotel," High-street. 


Chichester. — Rebuilding infirmary; Mr 


C. W. Ball, architect, Whittington-chambers, 
Southsea. 
Cleckheaton. — Adaptation of premises. 


Brooke-street, into temperance hell for the 
Cleckheaton Temperance Society. 

Coopersale (Essex).--Cottage homes (1,600/.:: 
Mr. R. D. Trotter, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Epping 

Dalkeith.—Hospital (7,5007); Mr. 
Hardie, architect, 20, George street, 
burgh. 

Dawlish (Devonshire).—Gencrating station. 
Brook-street, for the Dawlish Electric Light- 
ing Company 

Dunfermline. — Institute, 
Broad-street, for Carnegie Trust 

Edinburgh.—Additions, Parkside Works. 
for Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons (1.5000); 
Messrs. Cossins, Ormiston, & Taylor, archi- 
tects, 140 Princes-street, Edinburgh. 

Felixstowe (Suffolk).—Praposed school near 
Beach Station; Mr. W. E. Watkins, Secretary, 
Education Committee, East Suffolk County 
Council, Ipswich. 

Glasgow.—Extensions, Eclipse Works, for 


A. M. 
Edin- 


Nethertown, 


Messrs. F. Braby & Co., Ltd. (3,000/.); plans 
by firms own staff. Extensions. Bennie’s 
Steel Works (2.000/.); Mr. W. F. Bennie, 


engineer, Glasgow. Offices,  Árgvle-strect 
(40.000/.): Mr. H. E. Clifford, architect, 225 
St. Vincentestrcet, Glasgow. 

Gosport.—Enlargement of school, Grove- 
road ((1.5007.); Mr. G. R. Wu ker, Secretary. 
Education Committee. Gosport Urban District 
Council. 

Great Horton (Prad o, — Proposed branch 
library (3,500/.); Mr. H. S. Dawson, Sur- 
veyor, Bradford Town Canal 

Grimsby. Proposed provision of baths at 
Oxford-street conveniences, also proposed con- 


H. G. 


veniences near Tunnard-stroet; Mr. 
Whvatt, Borough Surveyor, Town Council. 
Extension, lending library (1.092/.); Mr. W. 
Gilbert, builder, care of Survevor, Town 
Council. 

Haslingden (Manchester).—Alterations and 
additions, premises. Sykeside, for Messrs. 
ITichams, Ltd. 

Haverfordwest.—Dril'-hall (2.4987) for the 


Pembrokeshire Territoria] Association: Mr 
Morgan Rees, builder, Narbeth. 
Holmer.—Extensions of the Holmer and 
Huntingdon School; Mr. T. Lewis, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Hereford Town 
Council. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
on another page. 
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Horfield.—Adaptation of Nos 25 and 27 
Churchway's-crescent. for children’s homes: 
Mr. J. J. Simpson, Clerk, Board of Guardians. 
Bristol. 

Humbie (Haddington).— Extensions, 
(2,000/.); Messrs. Ly'e & Constable, 
tects, 3, Hill-street, Edinburgn. 

Keighley. — Wesleyan Sunday 
(2,000/.); Mr. Wilson Bailey, 
Devonshire-street, Keighley. 

Kilborne.—Extensions, Singer Manufactur- 


school 
archi. 


School 
architect, 


ing Company's premises (3,000/.); plans by 
firm's own staff. 
Kirkintilloch.—Ha!'] (1,0007); Pastor, St. 


David's United Free Church, Kirkintilloch. 

Larne. — "Technical school (10.000/.) : 
Messrs. Hobart & Heron, architects, 7, Done- 
gall-square, Belfast. 

Leominster.—Fifteen houses, Ryslands-road ; 
Mr. J. Budd, Surveyor, Town Council. 

Llandudno —Additions, Gogarth 
Hotel; Mr. G. A. Humphreys, 
Mostyn Estate Office, Llandudno. 

Luton.—Additions, premises, Kimpton-road. 
for the Vauxhall Motors, Ltd. 

Macclesfield.— Bank. Market- 778 for the 
Manchester and County Bank, 


Abbey 
architect, 


Manchester. — Public hall 8 institute; 
Messrs. Walker & Armitage, architects, 
Liverpool. 

Newark. — Isolation hospital (2,350001); Sur- 


veyor, Newark Urban District Council. 

Newtown.—Proposed school, Store-lane; 
Mr. G. R. Walker, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Gosport Urban District. Council. 

Pelton (Co. Durham).—Church hal; Mr. 
S. Wilkinson, architect, West Pelton, near 
Chester-le-street. 

Peterhead.—Public slaughterhouse 
Mr. J. Dickie, Borough Surveyor, 
buildings, Peterhead. 

Rochdale.—Stores for Messrs. Robinson & 


Southampton. — Proposed university 
(100,000/.); Council of the Hartley University 
College. The following plans have been 
passed : — Lock- -up shop, alterations, etc., the 

‘Nelson " inn, Four Posts-hill; school, rear 
of 9, Charlton- road, and motor garage, 
„Arundel,“ Archers- road. for Messrs. 
Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge; six houses. 
Wilton- avenue, for Mr. J. L. Bennett; four 
houses, Charlton-road. for Messrs. Jard, 
Sanders. & Christie: five houses, Tennyson- 
road, for Mr. A. W. Bricknell. 

South Molton.—Drill-hall; Mr. S. Edwards, 
architect, 11, Cross-street, Barnstaple. 

Spread Eugle (Lancashire). — School 
(3.700.); Mr. H. Littler, architect, 16. 
Ribblesdale- place, Preston. 

Stockton.—Premises, corner of High and 
Fink'e streets, for the London City and Mid- 
land Banking Company. 

Stonehouse, | N.B.—Additions, Townhead 
School (2,500/.); Mr. Gavin Paterson, 4, Cad 
zow-street, Hamilton, N.B. 

Stone Lane.—Council school; Mr. H. Frost. 
architect, Thorngate Hall, Gosport. 

Trwyddfa (Swansea).—103 houses, Trwyddfa 


(4.000) ; 
Town- 


Common (13,000/.) ; Messrs. Colbourne, 
bui'ders, Swindon; Messrs. Moggridge, 
builders, Swansea. 

Uddingston.—Additions, school = (1,5002.): 
Mr. W. Ferguson, architect, 114, West 
Campbell-street, Glasgow. 

Ulverstone (Lancs).—Structural alterations 


to workhouse: Mr. W. Dean, Clerk. 
Board of Guardians. 

Workington.—Operating theatre at infirmary 
(1.200/.). 

Worthing. — Additions, St.  Matthew's 
Church; Vicar of St. Matthew's. 

Yoker.—Extensicns, Halley Motor Works 
(2,250/.): Messrs. Halley & Neil, Clydebank. 


THE LATE MR. COLIN GRANT PATRICK. 


Tho late Mr. Colin Grant Patrick, of the 
old-established firm of Mark Patrick & Son, 
builders, of Westminster Bridge-road, who 
died on November 30 last, left estate to the 
value of 135.1654. gross, with net personalty 
127.408/. The deceased gentleman had been in 
failing health for the past two years, and 
retired from business in June last. The firm 
has been in business at Westminster Bridge- 
road for over eighty yoars, and previous to 
that in Belvedere-road, and had carried out 
much important work. The deceased gentle- 
man Was connected with many building enter- 
prises, both in the City and West-end. Since 
the retirement of Mr. Patrick the business 
has been carried on by Mr. W. S. Barton (for 
many years manager to Messrs. Mark Patrick & 
Son) under the stvle of Messrs. W. S. Barton & 
Co., and the offices have been transferred to 
43, Chancery-lane, W.C.. to which address any 
communication connected with thg business or 
Mr. C. G. Patrick's estate should be/addressed. 
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MEMORIAL HALL AND CLUB, 


OXHEY, WATFORD. 

Ts building is a memorial to the late Mr. 
Thomas Francis Blackwell, High Sheriff of 
Middlesex, J.P. of Middlesex and London, 
and D.L. of London, a past-Chairman of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and twice 
pet of the Salters’ Company. It has 

erected for Mr. Walter R. Blackwell, of 
Oxhey Place, Watford, to the memory of his 
late father. 

The hall is built in red brick, roofed with 
red tiles, surmounted by a copper turret; the 
front gable being plastered. At the back 
accommodation for a small club has been 
arranged. The hall will seat 300 persons, 
without the platform, and when not otherwise 
in use, will be ntilised as a gymnasium. The 
site, only 50 ft. wide, has necessitated the 
| logram form of planning. The con- 
tract for the building, exclusive of fittings, 
was 2,209}. 

The architect is Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu, 
A.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. Brightman & Son, 
of Watford, are the builders. 


— —— 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Burlington Magazine contains a short 
editorial on the proposed memorial to King 
Edward VII. It wishes for a national com- 
petition, and suggests that eminent foreign 
sculptors and designers should be invited to 
assist in adjudicating, on the assumption that 
most of the best British talent may desire to 
take part in the competition. This magazine 
contains some interesting illustrations of 
Portuguese ox-yokes and of some Guillow 
furniture designs. 

The Art Journal begins its seventy-third 
yearly volume with an article on the portraits 
of the Wertheimer family painted by Mr. 
John Sargent, R.A. Mr. Alexander Jamie- 
son’s decorations of Bridgewater House for 
the Earl of Ellesmere are described, and there 
is an article on Leeds earthenware, so 
favoured by certain collectors. Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron’s drawings give dignity and value 
to the pen-picture of Tewkesbury. The other 
illustrations, which include a hand-printed 
etching of a landscape subject, are important 
and attractive. 

An article in the December Studio on 
“Rural Decoration in America " includes 
illustrations by Mr. Maxfield Parrish, the 
late John La Farge, Mr. J. W. Alexander, 
Mr. John S. Sargent, R.A., and other artists. 
The work of Mr. James Paterson, R.S.A., 
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who often introduces architecture into his 
pictures with rare insight, is described, and 
some examples of ancient Swiss coffers are 
noteworthy. Mr. Baillie Scott's restoration 
of Runton Old Hall is noticed, and there are 
other items of interest, including notes on the 
decorative work of M. José Sert and M. 
Maurice Denis. Many of the illustrations are 
in colours. The January number deals fully 
with recent work by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, 
whose sculpture seems to us to lack some of 
those sculpturesque qualities noticeable in 
the greatest art; his decorative schemes are 
important. In the neighbourhood of Ver- 
sailles Mr. Alexander Jamieson found good 
subjects, and his pictures reveal his feeling 
for architecture. Another interesting article 


deals with Japanese temples and their 
treasures. 
The Nineteenth Century contains two 


articles of exceptional interest from the archi- 
tect’s point of view. From Mr. W. Reynolds- 
Stephens’s ‘‘ Plea for the Nationalisation of 
Our Sculpture we extract the following: 
" Have we any modern school of our own? 
Speaking generally, our work is exotic; cer- 
tainly in but a small degree can it be con- 
sidered really British: born of national 
thought and bred on our soil. Yet in all 
directions there is evidence of vitality; the 
very diversity of aim and manner of working. 
the range of skill in oraftsmanship, would be 
u real matter for rejoicing if only there was 


present a bond of national thought. So many 
attempt speaking in & foreign language 
rather than in our mother-tongue. One sees 
a large number of works almost French, 


works greatly influenced by the severer 
realism of the Cinquecento Italian, others 
attempting the vigorous mannerisms of the 
Michelangelo school. while some pose as 
followers of the Greeks: but there is terribly 
little which is our real own. 

Surely the time has come for us to say our 
own say. and to make British sculpture the 
embodiment of British thought. 

It is the thought and motif which is the 
vital epark in ull such work. Consider litera- 
ture for a moment. What constitutes the 
greatness of a Shakespeare, a Darwin, or a 
Carlvle? What a drop from their high 
standard to Pope and mem of his XVITIth- 
century school: vet they, too, have a scholarlv 
and brilliant technique of a kind based upon 
famous classic writers, but eo closelv based 
that thev exist as a school of imitatore— 
greatness of thought and motif is almost 
missing from their works: they havo added 
no richness to the world's Temple of 
Thought”: they practically begin and end as 
imitators. Our sculpture now may be a fair 
parallel to Pope and his school. and we mav 
take warning from the comparison: full of 
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grace, of good colour, of brilliantly-turned 
presos based upon a fine foreign tradition, 

t much in want of the spark of our British 
thought to give it real life. 

Are we never to have a British National 
School of Sculpture? 

It is of no use to say, The best art is 
cosmopolitan " ; it can be understood by the 
cultured of all nations, but it cannot in its 
highest form be a cosmopolitan product. 
There never has been a very great period of 
sculpture which has not n national - 
Aseyrian, Egyptian, Vth-century B.C. Greek, 
and  XVth-century Italian are examples. 
Surely we have enough scope to draw our 
inspiration from things British? Of the 
things in the thoughts of our people are, 
amongst others, our national bistory past and 
present, our various forms of religion, our 
fables and myths; but, above all, perhaps, to 
see and record the poetry of the life and 
incidents of our own times. Such works 
would really tell something to future genera- 
tions, and consequently will, if we do them 
finely, appeal to them then as the great 
schools of the past, for similar reasons, appeal 
to us now. One cannot protest too strongly 
against classio nudes plus French realism con- 
tinuing to be encouraged as the summum 
bonum in British soulpture. 

Having ventured to urge our sculptors to 
unite in a national spirit, is not all there is 
to bo done, however sympathetically they may | 
receive the urging: there is another and 
equally necessary side of the question if the 
renaissance, of which there is so much 
promise, is to become an accomplished fact, 
for without it the life of any echool can only 
be spasmodic and crippled. Patronage is 
required, patronage in no stinted sense as at 
present, but a patronage which is prepared to 
show somo confidence and can risk some 
partial failures, especially at first. It may be 
said: But why not create the patronage by 
the sculptor first producing the work and so 
awakening real interest and causing a 
demand? There is already a considerable 
quantity produced on chance, but that there is 
not more is & mere question of cost. 
Sculptors are not capitalists, and few laymen 
seem to realise that to produce a life-size 
group, even to the stago of a finished model 
in plaster, involves an expenditure of several 
hundred pounds, and if this is to be put into 
marble or metal, another 500/. does not xo 
far—this is a calculation without counting 
anything for the sculptor’s own time. 

Our brothers the architects. when they are 
dealing with important buildings, frequently 
make proposals for introducing sculpture, 
but these are of the items which are the first 
to be deleted from the scheme, at the order 
of the clients. on the score of needless ex- 
penditure. Most of such sculpture as is used 
now with. architecture is\required;to be a 
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mere revival of some old style. 
nothing for modern and national! thought in 
sculpture. 

British sculpture cannot mako any lasting 
effort until the British—collectively as a 
nation, in our capital and all great cities, and 
individually as lovers of beautiful things in 
the home and garden—become patrons of the 
art. 

There is a proverb abroad. the remark of 
a great thinker of the far-awav past, when 
his city. swollen with the pride of its strength 
and culture, was becoming lax: Behind 
the mountains there are also men." All 
praise to the continental sculptors, the 
example they have set. tho lessons they have 
taught us: but, instead of being classed as a 
continental offshoot, let us force the world to 
eay: Across the Channel there are also 
men.“ 

To Captain G. S. C. Swinton's article on 
* A King Edward Bridge we have already 
referred in our issue of January 6, but we 
may quote some of the points made in this 
article which were not then dealt with :— 

* At the moment, here in London. we find 
ourselves face to face with two new duties. 
Firstly, Parliament has passed. by the help 
of both parties, its initial Town Planning Bill, 
and we have lately seen a Conference, crowded 
with social reformers representing all nations, 
considering how the provisions of this Bill 
can be most usefully set in motion. We. ut 
the heart of the British Empire, are bound to 
give the subject our close attention. If it 
were possible for us to give the lead, our 
example would make itself felt in every con- 
gested city. Have we not in this block in 
South London a spot ripe for experiment? 

Who will deny the charm of any river? It 
is a living thing. Away in its upper waters. 
young and fresh and limpid. it burbles to us 
of the secrets of the hills and of the springs of 
life. Down in its lower reaches it is older 
and sterner, for in its pilgrimage it has seen 
many things. Remember how we are always 
crving out for ''space," and declaring that 
save in our parks we can never get away from 
our buildings to look at them: and here is 
our greatest space, our noblest opportunity, 
and our city stretches along either bank, with 
riches on the one side and poverty on the 
other, but nowhere sits astride of it. 

And so we might wander on, retailing the 
endless possibilities; telling of the great 
arcaded buildings which might rise steeply 
out of the water, of the Embankment walk, 
of tho pleasant gardens where tree and flowers 
could grow and children play. But is it 
necessary? Anyone oan paint what that 
neglected Surrey bank might become if a 
great bridge were thrust out to join hands 
with it and bring it custom." ; 

Harper's Magazine contains an Unpub- 
lished Talk with Napoleon," with contem- 
porary views of Elba; a translation of the 
picture-writing on the Phaestos Disk dis- 
covered in Crete by Dr. Arthur J. Evans, and 
other readable articles. The illustrations, by 
Frank Craig, Anton O. Fisher, Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, B. J.  Nordfeldt, and 
F. Walter Tavlor, fully maintain the reputa- 
tion of the magazine for artistic interest. 

The Pal! Mall Magazine contains a short 
article entitled A  Weel-end with the 
Medici: The Delights of a Renaissance 
Villa," by Helen Zimmern, with photographs 
taken by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 

Country Life for December 24 deals with 
Wych Cross Place, a modern Jacobean house 
by Mr. Edmund Fisher, and the older build- 
ing, Hambleton Hall, Rutland. In the issue 
for December 31 are illustrations of Chequera 
Court. Buckingham, dating from 1565, and 
restored by Mr. Reginald Blomfield from an 
Early Victorian reconstruction; Copyhold, 
Chobham, enlarged by Mr. Theophilus Allen, 
is also described. In the January 7 number 
are views of the Chateau de Maintenon and 
of Dolobran, Chislehurst (Mr. Curtis Green), 
the plan of which is on interesting lines, with 
two facades. forming a verv obtuse angle 
pointing southwards. The January 14 issue 
contains good illustrations of woodwork in the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral: also of The 
Abbot's Grange, the residence of Mr. J. D. 
Millet. the painter. and of Kennet Orley, 
designed by Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 

— —  ——— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Trane Uxroxs AND THE Law. By Walter 
V. Osborne and Mark H. Judge. Pp. 37. 
(P. S. King & Son. 6d. net.) 

Lockwoop's BUILDER'S, ARCHITECT'S, Cox- 
TRACTOR's, AND ENGINEER'S Prick BOOK FOR 
1911. Edited bv T. W. Miller. Pp. 727. 


(Crosby Lockwood & Son. 4s. net.) 
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LEGAL COLUMN. 


Abandonment of Undertakings. 
Claims against Parliamentary Deposit. 

The Court of Appeal, in the recent case, 
Southport and Lytham Tramroad Act, 1900, 
Re Hesketh (current Law Reports "), have 
given an interesting decision on a section of 
an Act made in pursuance of the Parlia- 
mentary Standing Orders and the Parlia- 
mentary Deposits Act, 1846, which regulate 
claims for compensation against the funds 
deposited when the undertaking in respect of 
which the deposit was made is abandoned. 
The tramroad company, both before obtain- 
ing Parliamentary powers and. after they 
had been obtained, had entered into agreements 
with a landowner for the sale and purchase 
of some portions of the land for the purposes 
of the tramway, and for acquiring an ease- 
ment to erect embankments over other portions. 
The material clause provided that the com- 
pany should construct, and thereafter main- 
tain, an embankment for the purposes of 
carrying the tramroad across the marshlands 
of the vendor as a solid embankment. “Such 
embankment shall be constructed in the line 
shown on the said plan, and be formed so as 
to connect the existing sea banks and be 
sufficient to prevent ingress of the tidal 
waters." The company subsequently aban- 
doned the whole scheme before any work 
under it had been even commenced, and the 
vendor of the lands claimed against the 
deposit fund in respect of compensation for 
breach of covenant. The rules of law applic- 
able to such cases were very clearly laid down 
by the Court, and may shortly be summarised 
thus: — The words in the Act—‘ commence- 
ment, construction, or abandonment ’’—are 
to be read disjunctively, so that a claim will 
lie for abandonment even when no commence- 
ment has been made, but the injuries in 
respect of which the landowner is entitled 
to claim against the deposit must be directly 
connected with the commencement, construc- 
tion, or abandonment of the undertaking it- 
self, and not arise merely out of collateral 
obligations. The Court held that in this case 
the abandonment of the tramway did not 
necessarily involve the abandonment of the 
embankment excluding tidal water from the 
marshes, as the mere abandonment of the 
undertaking did not make the performance 
of that covenant impossible, and, therefore. no 
claim would lie against the deposit fund. The 
Court did not have to decide whether the 
landowner could not, apart from the deposit, 
claim, as against the general assets of the 
company, damages for breach of this collateral 
agreement. 

a A — — 


LAW REPORTS. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justic» Jovcr.) 
Society of Architects’ Action against Builder. 
Society of Architects v. Kendrick. 


THIS case again came before the learned 
judge on the 12th inst. on a motion for judg- 
ment in default of appearance, the matter 
having previously been before his lordship on 
April 22 last, when the plaintiff Society 
sought to restrain the defendant, Mr. 
Charles Edward Kendrick, a builder, from 
using the letters M.S.A., but, although there 
was no appearance by the defendant, his 
lordship refused an injunction and dismissed 
the motion. 

Mr. Younger, K.C., for the Society, now 
said that since the matter was last before 
the Court something had happened which, to 
a most material extent, affected one of the 
principal grounds of his lordship’s decision. 
The statement of claim had now been properly 
served on the defendant, and consequently 
there had been brought to his notice the 
allegations made against him. One of the 
grounds which affected his lordship on the 
previous occasion was that it was quite 
possible this document might contain allega- 
tions which the defendant would seriously 
dispute. After his lordship dismissed the 
previous motion the Society gave notice of 
appeal, but the Registrar refused to draw up 
his lordship's order, because the plaintiffs had 
committed the irregularity of filing a notice 
of motion for judgment on the same day in- 
stead of waiting the requisite ten days to see 
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if defendant would enter an appearance. The 
appeal was accordingly dismissed. After- 
wards the defendant was served with this 
fresh notice. Defendant was a person who, 
being a builder, professed to be an architect. 

His Lordship: There is no harm in that. 
Is he carrying on business now? 

Mr. Younger replied that they had no reason 
to suppose anything to the contrary. 

His iordship said that the plaintiff, by the 
motion, did not ask for damages, but for an 
injunction against the man to enable the 
Society to move to commit him later on. It 
was a serious thing. and he should not grant 
an injunction against a man who did not 
appear unless he knew all the facts. He 
thought, on reflection, he was wrong before in 
dismissing the motion. He should simply 
have mede no order, leaving the plaintiffs 
to go on with their action if they pleased, 
when the facts could have been gone into, and 
the Court could see what the defendant was 
doing and how far the facts in the statement 
of claim were true. 

Mr. Younger: Your lordship's judgment 
has given rise to much discussion in the pro- 
fessional papers. 

His Lordship: Yes; and I have been much 
abused in anonymous letters and otherwise. 

Mr. Younger said that the offence was in 
connexion with the erection of a large house, 
and defendant's defence was that he could 
produce his diploma if desired. He did not 
think a “big” man should consider it 
necessary to resort to such practices. 

His Lordship: He may be entitled to. 

Mr. Younger : It is very bad taste. 

His Lordship: I agree. It is very 
annoving. 

After further discussion his lordship said 
he felt rather more strongly about the case 
than he did before, and thought the plain- 
tiffs were in a considerable mess about their 
procedure. Apart from that, the appeal from 
this decision had been dismissed, and the 
plaintiffs wanted him to hear the motion 
again practically upon the same material. 
From what he saw in the papers the defend- 
ant was entitled to think that the appeal was 
dismissed. He (his lordship) was not going 
to grant an injunction against a man whilst 
the proceedings were in that position. 

Mr. Younger: Then I ask you to dismiss: 
the action. 

His Lordship : No; under the circumstances. 
I decline to make any order upon the motion. 
I give you leave to appeal, and you can take 
what steps you like. Perhaps the Court of 
Appeal will help you out of the difficulty. 

Order accordingly. 


City Ancient Light Case. 


A REPORT of the case of Stevens & Sons, 
Ltd., v. The Law Union and Rock Insurance 
Company, Ltd., will appear in our next 


issue. 
———9—49—9——— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 
New Baths for Bangor. 
The 


lans of Messrs. Kaye-Parry & Ross, 
of Dublin, have been accepted by the Bangor 
Urban Council for the scheme of hot sea 
water baths. Sixteen sets of designs were 
submitted for the batlis, and those of Messrs. 
Kaye-Parry & Ross were approved by 
Mr. Frederick Batchelor, A.R.H.A., the 
assessor, who reported on the plans sent for- 
ward for competition. Mr. Batchelor wrote 
that, although several of the designs had been 
prepared with great care and skill, and with a 
due appreciation of the difficulties of the 
problem to be solved, one of them was, in his 
opinion, unquestionably superior to all the 
others. He had, therefore, no hesitation in 
advising the first place to the scheme marked 
No. 1. The design was a very practical 
scheme, remarkable for the simplicity of its 
plan, which would result in economy of ad- 
ministration. The highest level of the pro- 
posed new building (excepting the kiosks) 
would not be more than 13 ft. above the roof 
of the larger of the two existing bathhouses. 
The necessity for a tall chimney and the con- 
sequent nuisance of smoke is obviated bv the 
proposal to provide a steam boiler of the loco- 
motive type with liquid fuel. The Urban 
Council have decided to accept the selected 
design, which will cost 6,903/., in preference 
to an alternative scheme, which, omitting the 
swimming pond. would cost only: 3,9007. 
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.Street Improvement at Swansea. 

The Sub-Committee of the Property and 
General Purposes Committee of the Swansea 
Town Council have held a meeting re the 
Castle-street improvement. Mr. S. S. Reay, 
the assessor nominated by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, attended. ‘The terms 
as to the remuneration of Mr. Reay and the 
authors of the first and second selected 
designs, and the instructions to competitors 
for the elevation of the new buildings and for 
the street to be not less than 60 ft. wide, were 
-discussed. It was resolved that the remunera- 
tion to be paid be as follows :—(1) To the 
assessor, fifty guineas, plus disbursements; 
(2) to the author of the design placed first, a 
commission of 24 per cent. on the cost, not 
exceeding 10,000/., of the elevation of the 
buildings, the intention being that such com- 
mission do not exceed 250/.; (3) to the 
author of the design placed second, a 
premium of 50/. The plans prepared by the 
authors of the first and second selected 
designs to become the property of the Council. 
The following suggestions were made in 
regard to the instructions to competitors, 
which are to be drawn up by Mr. Reay and 
submitted to the Sub.Committee :—Eleva- 
tion—that as regards the general character of 
the designs to be invited, the elevation of the 
buildings at the corner of Castle-street and 
College-street be adopted, and that photo- 
graphs of such buildings be supplied to com- 
petitors with the instructions; height—that 
the height of the new buildings be approxim- 
Ately that of the buildings at the corner of 
Castle-street and College-street; material— 
that the front elevation be of stone; breaks in 
design—that competitors may provide breaks, 
provided the street be not less than 60 ft. 
wide; basements—that the basements shall 
not extend under the pavement, but that 
pavement lights to basements be allowed; 
piers—that piers be allowed in the designs; 
the conditions of letting to provide that in 
the event oi any one lessee taking more than 
one plot the Council reserve a discretion to 
allow a certain degree of latitude with regard 
to piers, entrances, etc., so long as the 
essential features of the scheme are not inter- 
fered with. 


Competition for Plans for Skating Rink, 
Budapest. 

The ''Oesterreichischer Zentral-Anzeiger ” 
of January 5 notifies that the authorities of 
the Budapest Gymnasium Association invite 
a competition for plans for the erection of a 
skating rink, the cost of which must not 
exceed 180,000 kronen (7,500/.). The follow- 
ing prizes will be given for the three best 
plans submitted, viz., 1,500 kronen (621.), 
1,000 kronen (421.) and 500 kronen (21l.). 
Plans will be received up to January 31 at 
the ''Sekretariate des Budapester (Ofner) 
Turnvereines, 1, Atilla-u. 2," Budapest. 


Plans for Court of Justice, Athens. 

In our last issue, page 42, some information 
was given respecting the competition for 
Court of Justice, Athens, but the date when 
competitors must submit plans, etc., was in- 
correctly given as August 8, 1912. It should 
have been August 8 o.s. (21st) next. 


— — 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—'The following plans have been 
passed:— Messrs. Eyles, Lewis, & Co., additi- 
tions to Working Men's Institute, Cleveland- 
road; Mr. Wm. Lowe, workshops, Merthyr- 
terrace; Mr. L. G. Clayton, six houses, 
Lonsdale-road. | 

Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed for a 
new factory in Ri'ey-street for Messrs. Grant 
& Co, The builder is Mr. W. Nash, of Crown 
Works, Childers-street. Deptford. 

Camberwell.—No objection has been raised 
by the Borough Council to a proposal of the 
London General Omnibus Company to make 
alterations to their depóÓts in Bowles-road. 

Deptford.—Mr. C. D. Cox has had plans 
passed for the erection of a building at the 
corner of Hyde and High streets. 

Ealing.—Five roads are to be made up, and 
the Surveyor has been instructed to submit 
plans, sections, and estimates. 

East Ham.—The following plans havo been 
passed: — Mr. T. Watson, ten houses, 
Brampton-road; Mr. J. W. Wyles, nineteen 
houses, Little Ilford-avenue. The following 
plans have been lodged:—Mr. H. C. Hors- 
will, seven houses, Katherine-road; Mr. B. R. 
Dover, eight houses, Kimberley-avenue. 
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Friern Barnet.— Plans and estimates for 
making-up a portion of part of Atheneum- 
road are to be prepared by the Engineer. 
The following plans have been passed: — Mr. 
A. C. Broo six houses, Pepworth-road; 
Mr. C. F. Day, thirteen houses, Colney Hatch- 
lane; Mr. I. Rich, twelve houses, Chandos- 
avenue. 

Greenwich.—Plans lodged by Messrs. G. H. 
Gunning & Sons, for workmen's dwellings, 
Anchor and Hopa-lane, Charlton, have been 
passed by the Council. 

Hemel Hempstead.—The Surveyor has been 
instructed to prepare plans, etc., for making- 
up Paradise-road. 

Ilford.—YThe Surveyor haa been instructed 
to make up part of Park-avenue. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Mr. E. T. 
Dunn, four houses, Ashgroveroad; Mr. A. 
Thomerson, fourteen houses, Cobham-road: 
Messrs. J. Jarvis & Son, additions to cold 
store, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes; Mr. H. G. 
Needham, four houses, Westwood-road. 

Lewisham.—Plans and estimates are to be 
prepared for paving Phœbeth-street, Lady- 
we'l-road, as a new street. The following 
plans have been passcd:—Messrs. W. J. 
Scudamore & Sons, seven houses, Manor-lane- 
terrace, Manor.lano; Mr. Alfred Roberts, 
twenty-three houses, Courthill-road; Messrs. 
J. Me Heath & Sons, ten houses, Chudleigh- 
rcad. 

Paddington.—The Borough Council, on 
January 17, sealed a contract with the Gas 
Light and Coke Company for the latter to 
light the Borough at an annual cost of 
11,6502. 15s. for a period of ten years. There 
will be a capital outlay of 13,000/. under the 
scheme. The Improved Wood Pavement 
Company are to pave Oxford and Cambridge- 
terrace with wood, and maintain same for 
throe years free of charge at a total estimated 
cost of 5, 7921. 

Richmond-on-Thames.—The Council 
accepted the quotation of Messrs. Muirhead 
& Co., Ltd., Queen Victoriastreet, E.C.. at 
762l. 8s. 6d., for constructing a surface water- 
sewer in Mortlake-r 

St. Pancras.—The eight members of the 
L.C.C., representing the district, are to be 
urged to use their. influenco to obtain an 
extension and improvement of the scheme 
for the North-Western Polytechnic. The 
Governors of the Foundling Hospital have 
applied to the Council for consent to the 
closing of Compton-mews in order that the 
site thereof may be included with ground that 
it 1s proposed to be leased by tho Foundling 
Estato to the City of London Territorial 
Association for the erection of headquarters. 
Plans have been passed for the erection of a 
new out-patients’ department at the Hamp- 
stead General Hospital, Greenland-place. 

Southwark. — 'The Borough Surveyor 
reported that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had commenced pulling down the buildings at 
the corner of Walworth-road and New Kent- 
road. He suggested that the time had 
arrived when the Council should proceed with 
the construction of the suggested new arin to 
the subways from the Rockingham” public- 
house to Stimson's corner. The cost of the 
work, including tho necessary deviation of 
the mains, would amount to approximatoly 
2,000. The Borough Surveyor has been in- 
structed to prepare plans and specifications 
of the proposal, and to obtain from the con- 
tractor for the Elephant and Castle subways 
an estimate for the new work on the basis of 
the present schedule of prices. Plans have 
been passed far Mr. W. Egerton, architect, 
12, Queen's-road, Erith, Kent, to erect a roof 
over the yard at the premises of the Maltina 
Bakeries, Ltd.. Valentine-place, Webber-street ; 
also for the Secretary of the London Electric 
‘Railway Company, Broadway, Westminster, 
for the erection of an iron and glass shelter 
over the entrance to the Elephant and Castle 
Tube Station, London-road. 

Stoke | Newington.—Plans submitted by 
Messrs. Coleman & Holmes, on behalf of Mr. 
G. Jackson, for tho drainage of a proposed 
electric theatre in Albion-parade, have been 
approved. 

Surbiton.—Messrs. E. & E. Iles, Wimbledon, 
are to construct the Tolworth portion of the 
niain sewage scheme. The contract price was 
8,1271., as against the estimate of the engineer 
for the scheme (Mr. H. T. Mather), 8, 973“. 
Sixteen tenders were sent in, ranging fram 
11,7967. downwards, and the lowest was 
accepted. 

Tottenham.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Messrs. Maynards, Ltd., alterations 
to Nos. 704.10, Seven Sisters-road: Messrs. 
J. Jarvis & Son, factory, Tariff-road. 

Westminster.—As a result of a conference 
which took place on January 5 between 
representatives of the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851 and the Council, the latter 
is to make up and pave, at the expense of 
the Commissioners, and take over and main- 
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tain as public highways, the private roads 
abutting on the Royal Albert Hall and oon- 
necting with Prince Consort-rgad. The total 
estimate of the making-up and paving works 


is 10,6000. 
— —— —— 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Construction of a Dam, Bombay. 

For the construction of a dam as part of the 
Bombay hydro-electrical scheme, which will 
cost an estimated sum of about 1,500,000/., 
the contract has been assigned to Messrs. 
Pauling & Co., Ltd., of Victoria-street, S.W. 


Building Work, Brazil. 

The British Acting Consul-General at Rio 
de Janeiro (Mr. E. Hambloch) reports that 
the Brazilian Minister of Marine has decided 
to call for tenders very shortly for the execu- 
tion of repairs to buildings on the Ilha das 
Cobras, which were seriously damaged by the 
recent bombardment in connexion with the 
second naval revolt. Mr. Hambloch under- 
stands that the damage amounted to 2,000 
contos of reis (about 125,000/.). The island 
contained very modern barracks for the 
marines, and also a hospital and a pharma- 
ceutical laboratory. It is said that the naval 
hospital will be trausferred to some other 
suitable place. The work, adds the Acting 
Consul-General, might be well worth the con- 
sideration of British firms. 


Labour in South Africa. 

We take the following from the Report of 
the Government Labour Bureau, Cape Town, 
for the month of November, 1910 :— 

“ Shopfitting.—Fairly busy. No changes 
of staff have occurred during the past three 
months, and the greater proportion of the 
work in hand is in connexion with orders 
received from up-country centres. Furniture 
Manufacture.—This industry is still in a very 
busy condition, but the demand for skilled 
workers was not so brisk as during the pre- 
ceding month. Particulars of vacancies for 
cabinet-makers may be obtained on applica- 
tion at the Labour Bureau. Joinery.—Brisk. 
At the factories the number of hands have 
varied but little since last month, but owing 
to the completion of buildings a number of 
journeymen have become unemployed. Large 
stocks of timber for box-making and general 
joinery are held by local firms, and the 
prospect is considered to be good. Paint- 
making.—Moderately busy, the few hands 
engaged being fully employed. Plumbing.— 
Fair. No men of this trade were registered 
for employment at the Labour Bureau. 
Engineering.—The conditions of employment 
continue to be good, work being available for 
all competent men in most branches of the 
industry. A number of suction-gas outfits 
and irrigation machinery was in course of 
manufacture, as well as an electrical water- 

ower plant for Ceres; there was also a steady 
inflow of orders for minor work and the repair 
and refitting of ships. Grantte Dressing.— 
Very busy. Several men, however, reported 
their intention of proceeding to the North in 
search of employment. Leaden Pipe and 
Solder Making.—Very fair. The output from 
the local factory continues to be satisfactory. 
A new feature to remark is the manufacture, 
from a new alloy, of non-slipping stair treads 
in sizes suitable for dwellings, offices, and 


factories.’’ 
———————— 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Kyle, M.Inst.C.E. 

The death in Colombo on January 10 is 
announced of Mr. John Kyle, Resident 
Executive Engineer of the Colombo Harbour 
Works, and formerly of Dover. Mr. Kyle 
was the eldest son of the late John Kyle, 
M. Inst. C. E., late of Colombo and Dover. He 
was elected an Associate member in 1887 and 
in 1895 a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. He served his apprenticeship to 
Messrs. R. B. Bell & D Miller, of Glasgow, 
who employed him upon the building of the 
Albert Exhibition Palace, the widening of 
Glasgow Bridge, and many similar works. 
He was appointed Assistant Engineer of the 
Harbour Works at Colombo in 1884, 
Engineer-in-Chief in the following year, and 
subsequently Resident Engineer; the con- 
struction of the two breakwaters, at a cost of 
some 500,000/., was carried out by him. 

OBITUARY—Continued on-page 92. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 
this Number: Competitions, — 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xiv. ; 


Auction Sales, xxii. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of thoge willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„ It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


JANUARY 21. — Taunton. — DESIGN ror a NEW 
ELEMENTARY ScHOOL.—Open to architects prac- 
tising in the Borough of Taunton. Particulars 
from Mr. eorge Kite, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 

JANUARY 30. — Bristol. — COTTAGES AND 
GARDENS. — Competition open to architects, 
builders, and others at the Housing and Cottage 
Exhibition, Bristol. See advertisement in issue 
of January 6 for further particulars. 

JANUARY 81. — Glasgow. — BRANCH LIBRARY.— 
The Corporation invite competitive plams of a 
Branch Library proposed to be erected at Possil- 
park. he terms and conditions of the competi- 
iion may be obtained on application to the Sub- 
acriber. Mr. A Myles, Town Clerk, City 
Chambers, Glasgow. 

FzsRUARY 1. — Hull. — The Guardians invite 
competitive designs for a suite of offices proposed 
to be erected on land in Margaret-street, Hull. 
Particulars as to the ann required 
will be furnished on application to rq H 


Wild, Solicitor, Clerk to the Gus 55 
Harley- street, Hull 
FEBRUARY 28. — Corbridge. — SEWERAGE AND 


SewaGe DisPosaL.—The Hexham R. D. C. invite 
duly qualified civil engineers to submit x E 
for the sewerage and sewage disposal of t 
Village of Corbridge. Information as to ihe 
existing sewers, etc., can be obtained from the 
Sanitary Inspector (Mr. M. Waugh, The Mount, 
Haydon Bridge), or from the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee (Mr. E. Pearson, Cor- 
bridge). 

MaRcH 15. — San Salvador. — SCHEME FOR A 
City THEATRE. — First premium, 8,000 francs; 
second, 4,000 francs. Particulars from Mr. M. J. 
Kelly, 8, Idol-lane, E 

Marcu 31.— chester.— LIBRARY AND ART 
GALLERY. — The Manchester CorBorstion invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in this issue. 

MARCH 31. — Romford. — The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- 
vite designs for the general plan of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par- 
ticulars see advertisement in our issue of 
September 17, and of October 8. 

Marca 31. —Trondhjem, Norway.—Proposep 
HARBOUR AND Raitway Extension.—Competitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Railways and the City Har- 
bour Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
for further information. 

APRIL 1. ventry.—MUNIcrPaL OFFICEsS.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for erection of Municipal offices and a 
Town Hall, to cost 50,0001. Premiums of 1501. 


(supplementary) 175l., and 1251. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, RIB. A., has been appointed 
assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise - 


ment on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 
and January 6 for further particulars. 

APRIL 15.— Havana. Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News" in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, 

June 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans and 
estimates of & scheme of sewerage and sewage 
disposal for their district. The surveyor will 
give particulars required, and plans and esti- 
mates must be delivered to Mr. F. Richardson, 
Clerk to the Council, Aspatria, Cumberland, on 
or before June 10 next. 

AUGUST 8.—Athens.—Dresians ron THr EREC- 
TION OF 4 Court or Justicr.—Particulars on 
p. 42 of our issue of January 13, and date in 
this issue, p. 

AUGUST 15. —Berne.— Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions mav be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architecta. 

NovEeMBER J. — City ot St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DECEMBFR 99. — Glasgow. — DrsrGN FOR A 
BripGce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelline Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Datr. — Bradford. — INTIR MARV. — The 
Board of Management of the Bradford Roval In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on 8 site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 


No Date.—Leicester.--Proposep Pustic HALL. 


--The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
posit of 1l. 1&, being made to Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall. Leicester. 

No Dartr.—Llandrindod Wells.—The U.D.C. 
invite designs for & pavilion in the Recreation 
Ground. Particulars from Mr. D. C. Davies, 
Clerk to the U.D.C., Llandrindod Wells. 

No Darr.--Penistone. Competitive plans and 
specifications are invited for a Carnegie Free 
Library at Penistone. Plans of site and par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the 
Clerk to the D.C., Penistone. 

No Darr.—Rio de Janeiro.—The Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with a clinical hospital, in 
Rio de Janeiro. Conditions may be seen at the 
DE National du Commerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

aris. 

No Date.—Southampton.—New BUILDINGS. 
—The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new buildings. See 
advertisement in issue of January 6 for further 
particulars. 

No Date. —- Southport. — DESIGN ror 4 New 
PUBLIC ELFMENTARY ScHooL.—Open to architects 
practising in the Borough and in Birkdale. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Southport. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


JANUARY 21-FEBRUaRY 6.—Ilketshall.— ScHooL 
ENLARGEMENT.—East Suffolk County Education 


Committee invite tenders for enlarging 
Ilketshall St. Lawrence C. School (near Hales- 
worth) by fifty places. 


Plans, e may be o 
tained on application to Mr. Webb, Build- 
ing Surveyor, County Hall, e Ap- 
plications must be received on or before Satur- 
day, the 21st inst., and be accompanied by a de- 
posit of 1l. Cheques must be made payable to 
Mr. W. E. Watkins, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. 

January 21. — Llandilo. — PRIVATE BOARDING- 
HOUSE.—For the erochon of a private boarding- 
house. Names Mr. Arthur 8. Williams, 
M.S.A., architect, Plandiio, from whom all par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 

JANUARY 21.—Treherbert, Rhondda Valley.— 
RgBuiLPING HoTEL.—For the rebuilding of 
Inn Hotel, for Messrs. D. John & Co., Ltd. td. 
Names, together x h deposit of 21. 2s., to Mr. 
W. D. Morgan . architect, 194, " Ystrad- 
road, Pentre, Rhenddd 

JANUARY 23. — Bristol. — Bounpary WALLS.— 
The Guardians invite tenders for the erection of 
boundary walls near the casual wards at the 
Eastvilla Workhouse. Specification, etc., can be 
obtained on application to Mr. J. J. Simpson, 
Clerk to the Guardians, St. Peter's Hospital, 
Bristol. 

JANUARY 23. — Haslingden. — EXTENSION or 
MiLL.—For proposed extension to Sykeside Mill, 
for Messrs. Jno. Warburton, Ltd. Application 
by letter to be made before January 94 to Mr. 

enry Ross, A.R.I.B.A., 15, Cannon-street, 
Accrington. 

JANUARY 23.—Slough.—ADDITIONS TO BUSINESS 
PREMISES. — For additions to Messrs. Jeayes, 
Kaaner, & Co.'s Furniture Depository. Draw- 
ings, etc., can be seen at the office of Mr. John 
Baker, A.M Inst. (. E., architect and surveyor, 
75, High-street, Slough. 

JANUARY 23. — Tomintoul. 
SHootina Lopce. —- For additions to Inchrory 
Shooting Lodge. Plans, etc., may be seen at the 
Richmond Hotel, Tomintoul; Messrs. Wm. 
Alexander & Son, builders, Dufftown; and the 
Estates Office, Fochabers. 

JANUARY 25.—Bramley.-—LAUNDRY EXTENSION. 
—The Guardians invite tenders for the laundry 
extension at the Workhonse. Plans may be in- 
spected at the offices of the Architect, Mr. J. A. 
Webster, 24, Basinghall-street, Leeds, from whom 
quantities may be obtained. 

JANUARY 25. — Daresbury. — ALTFRATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS TO CoUNCIL SCHOOL. — Administrative 
Sub-committee for Education for the Runcorn 
Rural Area invite tenders for alterations and 
additions to the Daresbury Council School. 
Plans, etc., can_be seen at the office of Mr. H. 
Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., County Architect, Newgate- 


— ADDITIONS TO 


street, Chester, and quantities obtained on de- 
posit of 11. 

JaNUARY 25.—Huddersfield.—-Resipence.—For 
the erection of a detached residence in Tonk ley” 
road. Plans may be seen, and quantities o 
tained, at the office of Mr. Joseph Berry, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 3, Market-place, Hud ersfeld. 

JaNUARY 25. — Marcross, Llantwit Major.— 
CoTraGeE, ETC.—The Glamorgan C.C. invite ten- 
ders for (1) the erection of a cottage at Marcross; 
(2) the alteration and adaptation of the existing 
farm buildings. Plans, etc., may be seen at the 
C.C. Offices, Westgate- street, Cardiff, or at the 
County Police- station, Llantwit Major. 

JANUARY 25.—Pyle.— Housks.—-For the erection 
of eighteen houses at Lower is 
tor the Pyle No. 2 Building Club. 
etc., may be seen at the offices of Mr. s dun "T. 
James, architect and surveyor, Bisley House. 
Pyle, near Bridgend. 

JANUARY 25, — Rathdown. — LaBovRERS' Cor- 
TaGES.—HRathdown No. 2 R. D. C. invite tenders. 
for building eighteen labourers’ cottages. 
Plans, etc., can be obtained, on payment of 5s.,. 
fron Mr. "Patrick Cunniam, Clerk of Council, 
Loughlinstown. 

JANUARY 26. — Featherstone. — HEATING 
CHAMBERS, ETC. — For the provision of folding 
screens, extending urinal, and building new heat- 
ing chambers in the Council schools. Specifica- 
tions may be obtained, for whole or part work, 
pom Mr. Chas. Harris, Education Offices, Énot- 
tingley. 

JAN UARY 26.—Llanelly.—CHuRcH.—For build- 
ing the lower portion of new church in Alban- 
road, for the Rev. D. Watcyn Morgan. Plans, 
etc., may be seen at the Seno P 1 Office, 
Llanelly, and at the offices o E. M. Bruce 
Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Cardiff, where 
quantities may be obtained on payment of 21. 2s. 
x JaNUARY 26. — Taunton. — PUBLIC HALII.— 
Tenders are invited for proposed public hall, 
Taunton. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

January 27.—Elland.—ALTeRATIONS TO STORE. 
—For the various works required in connexion 
with alterations to store, for the Halifax Indus- 
trial Society, Ltd. Plans, etc., may be inspected, 
and quantities obtained, from Januar ry 23, at the 
office of Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, archi- 


tects, Post- office- buildings, Commercial-street, 
Halifax 
JANUARY 27. Marsden. — CAaRTTAK ERS LopGe.— 


For any or all of the works required in the erec- 
tion of a caretaker’s lodge to the new Recreation 
Ground. Drawings may be seen, and quantities 
obtained. at offices of Mesars. John Kirk & Sons, 
architects, John William-street, Huddersfield. 

JAN UART 97. — Oxford.—County Orricks.— The 
Oxfordshire C.C. invite tenders for the 5 
of County Offices in New-road. Plans, etc., ma 
be seen at the office of Mr. Sidney Stallard. 
County Surveyor, 8, New-road, 9 an 
quantities obtained on payment of 9l. 

* JANUARY 30.—BMfargate.—CoNcrRT Hatt ETC. 
—The Margate , Corporation invite tenders for 
general build ders’ work in erection of large con- 
cert hall, with arena and colonnade, at the Fort, 
Margate. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* January 31. — Aldershot. — School. — The 
Aldershot invite tenders for new 
secondary achool at Aldershot. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

JANUARY 31.—Cardiff.—ScHooLRooM, ETC.—For 

the erection of a new infants’ room, etc. „ in con- 
nexion with Splott-road Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. Plans, etc., may be seen, and quanti- 
ties obtained, at tho office of Messrs. Habershon, 
Fawckner, & Co., architects, 14, High-street, 
Cardiff (and Newport). 
* JaNuaARY 31. — Liverpool.—ENLARGEMENT OF 
SonTiNG Orrice. — The Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
enlargement of Sorting Office, Wavertree, Liver- 
pool. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Fepruary 1. — Llanybyther, Carmarthen- 
shire.- For the erection of the Rhydybont Con- 
gregational Chapel. Plans, etc., may seen at 
the present schoolroom on application to Mr. 
Isuac Davies, or at the office of Mr. W. Beddoe 
Rees. architect, 3, Dumfries-place, Cardiff, where 
quantities and form may also be obtained. 

FraRvARY 1. — Newmarket. —CuvncH HALL.— 

Tenders are invited from builders and con- 
tractors resident in Newmarket for the erection 
of All Saints’ Memorial Hall in the grounds of 
All Saints’ Vicarage. Forms, etc., may be cb- 
tained on and after January 25, and the drawings 
seen, at the office of Mr. A. S. Manning, M.A., 
architect, Rutland-chambers, Newmarket. 
* FEBRUARY 2. — London, 8.E.— EXTENSION or 
Post-orrict.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for extension 
of the South Eastern District Post-office. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 
advertisement in this 
ticulars. 

FrsRvABRY 4. — Baguley. —- MEDICAL SUPERIN:- 
TENDENT’S House. — The Manchester Sanitary 
Committee invite tenders for the erection of a 
Medical Superintendent's house at Baguley Sana- 
torium. Drawings, etc., may be obtained at the 
office of the City Architect, Town Hall, upon 
payment to the City Treasurer of 1l. 1s. All 
cheques or postal orders to be made payable to 
the order of The Corporation of Manchester.“ 

FrsRUARY 4 — Cambridge. — CONVENIENCES.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for the erection 
of two public conveniences, one on Butts Green, 
Midsummer Common, and the other on Peters. 
field. Plans, etc., may be seen at the office of 
the Surveyor, Guildhall, where further rar- 
ticulars, together with form, may be obtained. 

Frervary 6--Belfast.—HusiNESS PREMISES.— 
For the erection of a block of new buildings at 
Castle-street and Fountain-street, for Messrs. 
Wm. Coutes & Son, Ltd., electrical engineers. 
Plans, etc., may be seen at the office of Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, architects, Scottish Provi- 
dent-buildings, Belfast, and quantities obtained 
trom Messrs. W. . Stephens Sons, 13, 
Donegall-aquare North, Belfast, on deposit of 
24. 28. 

FrsRUARY 6. — Brumby. — Corracrs.— For the 
erection of a pair of cottages. Plans, etc., can be 
seen by appointment with Mr. John Potts, £4, 
Fox-street, Scunthorpe, and copies will be sup- 
plied. on payment of 2l. 2s., hy Messrs. Hastie, 
65, Lincoln's Inu-flelds, London, W.C 

Frervary 6. — Longford. — RAILWAY STATION 
STORE. -— The Directors of the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland Company invite ten- 
ders for the erection of a store at their Longford 
Station. Specification and plans can be seen at 
the office of the Chief Engineer at Broadstone 
Station, Dublin, and can copied on payment 
of a charge of 5s. (not returnable). 

Fiskusry 6. — Lower Pentrebach, Merthyr 
Tydfl.—IxrANTS' ScuooL.—For the erection of 
an infants’ school for the Education Committee. 
Written application for particulars to be made 
to the Deputy-Surveyor, Town Hall, accompanied 
hy Jepesit of 2l. 28. 

FrsRUARY 7. — Treforest. — ViLLAs.— For the 
erection of eighteen semi-detached villas. Plans, 
etc., can be ppd at the office of Messrs. 
Gibson, Parry Williams, & Co., architects and 
surveyors, Capital and Counties Bank-chambers, 

ontypridd. 

FrsnUARY 7.—Walsall.— ALTERATIONS AND ADDI- 
TioNs.—The Electricity Committee invite tenders 
for alterations and additions to the. Electrical 
Generating Station in Wolverhampton-street. 

orms of tender, etc., can be obtained from the 
Borough Electrical Engineer on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Feskuary 8.—Ennis, Co. Clare.— ADDITIONS, 
ETC., TO CATHEDRAL.—For the whole of the work 
in connexion with roposed additions and altera- 
tions to the Cathedral, Ennis. Plans, etc., can 
be seen at the Presbytery, Ennis, up to 
February 1. 

X  FrsRUARY 8.—Watford.—Domestic Economy 
Cextre.—The Hertfordshire C.C. invite tenders 
for a new domestic economy centre at Grosvenor- 
road, Watford. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

X Fesruary 9. — Banbury. -- Post-orrice 
ExTrNsIoN.—'The Commissioners of H.M Works 
und Public Buildings invite tenders for exten- 
sion of post-office, Banbury. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

Fresrvary 13.—Bolton-upon-Dearne.— Wokx- 
ING-CLA38 DwrLLINGS.—The U. D. C. invite tenders 
for the erection of forty-eight dwelling-houses at 
Highgate. Drawings, etc.. may be seen on ap- 
plication to the Surveyor, Mr. J. W. Wilson 
Council Offices, Station-road. ^ Quantities and 
forms may be obtained at the Council Offices on 
d 50 of 2l. 2 " 

O DATE. — Aberfan. — ALTERATIONS. — The 
Troedyrhiw and District Co-operative Society in- 
vite tenders for the alterations to their Aberfan 
branch premises. Plans. etc., may be seen at 
Troedsrhiw. Mr. John Evans, Secretary. 

No Dars.—Adwick-le-Btreet. —FAcrony.—For 
the erection of factory buildings. Name to Mr. 
W. H. Wagstaffe, C. E., architect and surveyor, 
4, Priory-place, Doncaster. 

o Date — Bingley. — RrsipENCE.—For the 
several works required in the erection of a de- 
tached residence. Names to the architects, 
Messrs. Nunns & Bracewell, Bank-chambers, 
Bingley. 

No Date.—Easington.—Busivess PREMISES.— 
For the erection of business premises at Easing- 
ton Cclliery, for Mr. C. W. Powell. Plans may 

Been, and quantities obtained, on application 
to the architect, Mr. James Garry, F. R. I. B. A., 
47. Church-street, West Hartlepool. 

No Dare. — Leeds. — Picrure Pavitron.—For 
the varicus works reqnired in the erection of a 
Picture Pavilion, Dewsbury-road. Names to Mr. 

F. Bowman, architect, 5, Greck-street, Leeds. 

No Darz.—Middlestown, near Wakefield.— 
DWELLING-HOousFEs.—For erection of six dwelling- 
houses. Sandy-lane. Plans and all particulars 
may obtained at the office of Mr. Fred 
Scatchard, architect and surveyor, Midland 
Bank-chambers, Castleford. 

No Date. — Nab Wood. Shipley.—Rrsrpence. 
—For the erection of a detached residence, the 
Red House, Stavelev.road, for Mr. J . Fyfe. 
Names to Messrs. W. Wilcock & Son, architects 
and surveyors, 9, Leeds-road, Bradford. 


issue for further par- 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


X JANUARY 31. — Birmingham. — REINFORCED 
Coxchrrr.— The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for re- 
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inforced concrete work at Telegraph Stores 
Building (Block 6), Bordesley irmingham. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 31.—Palmer's Green, N.—InoN SHED. 
—The U.D.C. of Southgate invite tenders for the 
erection of an iron shed at the Council depot. 
Particulars and forms may be obtained from the 
Council's Surveyor, Mr. C. G. Lawson, Council 
Offices, Palmer's Green, N. 

FEBRUARY 6.— Glasgow.—EzcrRIC LIGHTING. 
—The Corporation invite tenders for the supply 
and erection of wiring and fittings required for 
the electric lighting of the first section of the 
new slaughter-houses in Hill-street. Specifica- 
tion, eic. may be had on application to Mr. 
W. W. Lackie, Engineer, Electricity, Depart- 
ment, 75, Waterloo-street, By depositing 1l. 
Cheaues to be crossed and made payable to Mr. 
W. W. Lackie. 

FEBRUARY 6. — Eutherglen.—RECONSTRUCTION 
or Roap Bripce. — The Directors of the Cale- 
donian Railway Company invite tenders for the 
reconstruction of Glasgow-road Bridge.  Draw- 
ings may be seen at the office of the company’s 
engineer, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow, 
where specification, etc., may be obtained on pay- 
ment of 2l. 28. 

FEBRUARY 13.—Dublin.—SrrrL RAILs, rTC.— The 
Directors of the Midland Great Western Railway 
of Ireland Company invite tenders for the suppl 
of steel rails and fishplates, in accordance wit 
specification, which can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Chief Engineer of the Company, 
Broadstone Terminus, Dublin, on payment of 
28. 6d. (not returnable). 

FrRRUARY 20. — Bromley Cross. — ELECTRIC 
LicHTING.—Turton U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply and erection of bare copper overhead 
mains, poles, etc., for electric lighting, Bromley 
Cross area and Bradshaw-road, etc. Specifica- 
tion, etc., can be obtained on and after the 23rd 
inst. from the Electrical Engineer to the Council, 
Mr R. B. Leach, at his office, Council Offices, 
Premies Cross, near Bolton, on deposit of 

0l. 10s. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


* JaNUaRY 28. — Chiswick. — WORKS AND 
MarERIALS.—The Chiswick U. D. C. invite tenders 
for execution of works and supply of materials 
for one year from April 1 next. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
X* FEBRUARY 1.—London,  N.E.—PAINTING.— 
The Guardians of the Hackney Union invite 
tenders for external painting of their casual 
wards, etc. at Gainsborough-road, Victoria 
Park, E. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
X* FEBRUARY 6. — Hendon. — Works AND 
MaTERIALs.—The Hendon U. D.C. invite tenders 
for execution of works and supply of materials 
for one year from April 1 next. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
FrBRUARY 6. — Northwich. -- BUILDING 
MATERIALS, ETC.—The Weaver Trustees invite ten- 
ders for the supply of building materials (except 
timber), etc. Schedule of approximate quanti- 
ties and specifications may be obtained, on pay- 
ment of II., at the office of Mr. J , Saner, 
M.Inst.C.E., engineer, Weaver Navigation, 
Northwich. ; 
* FEBRUARY 7.—Lonãon.—BviLDING MATERIALS 
AND STORES.—The Prison Commissioners invite 
tenders for supply of building materials and tools 
to any of H.M. Prisons, State Inebriate Reforma- 
tories, and Borstal Institutions in England and 
Wales. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
FEBRUARY 11.—Salisbury.—STORES, ETC.—The 
.D.C. invite applications for the appointment 
for one year of carpenter and bricklayer, plumber 
and painter, and ironmonger; also tenders for 
the supply of stores. Particulars, etc., for the 
stores can be obtained at the office of the City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Endless-street. 
Ferrvary 16. — Richmond, Surrey. — Sronrs 
AND Work. — The T.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of road materials, Portland cement, etc. 
also bricklayers', etc., work. Form of tender and 
further particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JANUARY 24.—Rhondda.—Sewers, PAVING, ETC. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for constructing 
sewers at Tylacoch, Pengelli, Gelli, Trealaw, 
Mardy; and paving, etc., Ynyswen and T ntyla 
roads. Plans, etc., may be seen, and forths ob- 
tained, at the Council Offices, Pentre, on deposit 
of 1l. 1s. for each contract. 

JANUARY 25. — Enfield. — PRIVATE STREET 
Works.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for making- 
up Avenue-road and St. George’s-road. Plans, 
etc., can be seen, and forms and all information 
obtained, on application to Mr. Richard Collins, 
the Council’s Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

Jawuary 25. — Northampton.—Granite.—The 
C.C. Roeds and Bridges Committee invite ten- 
ders for the supply of broken granite. Forms of 
tender and other particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. C. S. Morris, County Surveyor, County 
Hall, Northampton. 

JANUARY 25. — Twickenham. PRIVATE STREET 
Wonxs.—The U. D. C. invite tenders for works in 
Gothic-road, Godstone-road, Kenley-road. Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and quantities and forms ob- 
tained, on application at the office of Mr. Fred 

. Pearce, S.I.. Surveyor to the Council, 
Town Hall, Twickenham. and the payment at 
office of Mr. H. Jason Saunders, Clerk to the 


9I 


vennal Town Hall, Twickenham, of a deposit 
of 11. 1s. 
JANUARY 26. — Sale. — Roan WoRxs. — The 


U.D.C. invite tenders for the draining, levelling, 


metalling, etc., Arran-avenue, Braddan-avenue, 
eic. Conditions, etc., may be seen, and quanti- 
ties obtained, at the office of Mr. W. Holt 


A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
ffices, Sale, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

JaANUARZ 28.—Chelmsford.—GnaNITE KERB AND 
Srrrs.—Essex C.C. Highways Committee invite 
tenders for the year for the supply of Norway 
granite kerb and setts. Forms, etc. and all 
other information and particulars, can be ob- 
tained . office of Mr. Percy J. Sheldon 
M. Inst. C. E.; Chief Surveyor, office of the Chief 
Surveyor, Chelmsford. 

JaNUARY 28. — Harrogate. — FLAGs.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the supply of con- 
crete, or artificial stone flags, for the ensuing 
three years. Particulars can be obtained from 

r. F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Harrogate. 

JANUARY 28.—Perth.— RoADS AND DRAINAGE.— 
The T.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
new roads and the drainage of extension to 
Wellshill, Burial Ground. Plans can be seen 
and specifications, etc., obtained, at the office ot 
Mr. Robert M'Killop, Burgh Surveyor, 16, Tay- 
Street, Perth. 

January 30. — Burnham-on-Crouch. — WATER 
Works.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for laying 
cast-iron service and pumping main, with 
hydrants, etc.; erecting cast-iron elevated water 
tank with foundations at Ostend; pump con- 
nexion at the existing Waterworks Pumping 
Station, Burnham-on-Crouch. Drawings can be 
inspected and copied upon payment of 1l. 1s. 
Specification, etc., may be obtained from Mr. J. 
‘Cook, the Surveyor to the Council, Council Office, 
Burnham-on-Crouch. 

JaNUARY 30. -- Romford. — Kersinc. — The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for supplying and fixing 
best quality new Norway granite kerb at Dagen- 
ham, Hornchurch, and Great Warley. Specifica- 
tion, etc., can be obtained on application to Mr. 
George Lapwood, Victoria-chambers, Victoria- 
road, Romford, Highway Surveyor. 

JANUARY 81. — Worcester.—HoAD MATERIALS.— 
Worcestershire C.C. Highways and Bridges Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the supply of road 
inaterials. Full particulars and forms will be 
forwarded on application to Mr. J. H. Garrett, 
County Road Surveyor, Shirehall, Worcester. 

FEBRUARY 1. — Desborough. — Granite.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of rante 
during the year. Forms of tender can ob- 
taine 


p.m. 
* FEBRUARY 1. — Tonbridge. — Sewace Dis- 
POSAL.—The Sevenoaks R.D.C. invite tenders for 
tanks, pumping station, filters, etc., and short 
length of sewer, at Leigh/ near Tonbridge. See- 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

FEBRUARY 8. — Glenfarg. — Proposed WATER- 
works.—The C.C. of Fife (Kirkcaldy District) 
and the Wemyss and District Water Trust in- 
vite offers for the work to be done in sinking & 
trial trench on the site of a proposed reservoir 
embankment on the Farg ater, about two. 
miles from d SDIRIE Station. Plans, etc., may 
be seen, and specification, etc., obtained from 
the engineers, Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid 
C.E., 724, George-street, Edinburgh, on and’ 
after the 21st inst., on payment of 11. 

FEBRUARY 4. — Blackburn.—Roap MATERIALS, 
ETC.—The Corporation invite tenders for supply 
for twelve months of paving and road materials, 
cement, bricks, pipes, etc. Specifications, etc., 
ma had on application at the offices of Mr. 
William Stubbs, A. M. Inst. C. E.. Borough and 
Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
X FEBRUARY 6.— London. S. EB. — RoAD-MARKINg. 
--The Camberwell B. C. invite tenders for kerb- 
ing, channelling, foundations for asphalt pav- 


ing, and roadwork of Burbage-road, Dulwich. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


FEBRUARY 7.--Cheshunt.—Roap MATERIAL, ETC. 
—The U. D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
road material, etc., for one year. Specifications, 
etc., may be obtained on application to Mr. J. E 
Sharpe, Engineer and Surveyor, Manor House, 
Cheshunt. 

Fesrusry 13.—Bury St. Edmund's.—GRANITE. 
—West Suffolk C.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of granite for the main roads for the year. 
Specification, etc., may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, County Sur- 
vevor, Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmund's. 

FEBRUARY 13. — Dublin.—STREET IMPROVEMENT 
Works. — The Improvements Committee invite- 
tenders for certain street improvement works in 
the district known as ‘‘ The Ranch," New Kil- 
mainham. Plans, etc., can be inspected at the 
office of Mr. J. G. O'Sullivan, M.Inst.C.E., City 
Engineer, City Hall, Dublin, and copies of the 
documenta may be obtained on lodgment of a 
fee of 21. 

FEBRUARY 15. — Polkestone.—Roap MATERIAL, 
ETc.—The_ Corporation of Folkestone invite ten- 
ders for the supply of road material, etc., for the. 
period of one year. Particulars and forms may 
he obtained on application to Mr. A. E. Nichols, 
M.Inst.CE, Borough Engineer, Corporation: 
Officea, Folkestone. " 

Marcu 7.—Ely Valley.—SewrraGe SCHEME.— 
Llantrisant and Llantwit Fardre R.D.C. invite 
tenders for carrying out the Ely Valley sewerage- 
scheme. Drawings may be seen by appoint- 
ment, and specification, etc., obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. Thomas Saunders, Engineer and 
Surveyor, School-street, Eo Ne on or after 
the 23rd inst., upon deposit of 101. 
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Public Appointments. 


[JANUAny 20, 1911 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. | Ana 
a ! 
ESTATE CLERK or WORKS. CCC Glamorgan C. C. . See advertisement in this issue .u rr | Jan. 24 
*ASSISTANT INSTRUCTORS or HANDICRAFT WOODWRE. L.C.C. ... ... See advertisement in this issue „ | Jun. 31 
EIGHT FOREMEN or WORKS ............. 12's , Pub. Works Dept., S. Nigeria 250l. per annum, eteeeee»» ei EIE acad | No date. 
Auction Sales. 
— . ———̃ ·w— — —:——— —————᷑ꝛ erani a ——— ͤ Uüͤ 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. Ze 3 

*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, ETc.- Great Hall, Winchester House, E. C.. Churchill & Sim... 3 Jan. 25 
"PLANT, STK., Erc., LEASE, Erc., or BLDR' S. B'NESS, ISLINGTON, N.—On the Premises | C. W. Davies & Soon ii Jan. 26 
*NURSERY STOCK, SOUTH WOODFORD-—On the Premises ........... eee Protheroe & M rr. p POT oce SX Ye dato d us Feb. 1 


OBITUARY —Continued from page 89 


MR. ANDREW MURRAY. 

We regret to hear of ihe death of Mr. 
Andrew Murray, F.R.I.D.A., who retired & 
few years ago from the service of the Cor- 
5 of the City of London, for whom ho 

ad worked for over fifty years. Ho designed 
the City of London Girls’ School on the 
Embankment, an extension to the Guildhall 
School of Music, the City of London Court, 
and many other buildings, to which we shall 
refer next week. Mr. Murray died at 9. 
Marlborough-hill, N.W., from syncope, at 
the age of seventy-two years. 

— — — 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, of 17, Grace- 
church-street, London, E.C., forward us par- 
ticulars of their patent reinforced conorete 
partition. This partition is constructed of 
slabs specially reinforced by means of steel 
wires, both vertically and horizontally. The 
wires are about 4 in. in diameter, and the 
slaba are 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 3 in. by 21 in. 
thick, or about three slabs to the yard super. 
The merits claimed for this fo.m of partition 
are cheapness, strength, fire-resisting qualities, 
avoidance of cracks, rapidity of erection, 
mail-holding properties, good key for plaster, 
and immunity to damp. The cost compares 
wery favourably with that of any other par- 
tition on the market. Messrs. Homan 
Rodgers also send us a list of some 700 of the 
most important buildings where their well- 
known brick floor has been executed. We 
notice among these the General Post Office, 
London, Rugby School, and the Hotel Cecil. 

The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company, of .42, Poultry, London, E.C., 
forward us a neatly-got-up booklet describing 
the materials of which this well-known product 
is composed, and illustrating some notable 
buildings where it has been employed. First 
ag to its compositions:—Seyssel asphalt is a 
natural product mined in the Garde-Bois, 
Basin de Seyescl, France. It is composed of 
limestone and bitumen; the limestono is the 
aggregato and tho bitumen is the matrix of a 
natural waterproof building material. Tho 
asphalt is laid in situ in mastic form. The 
thicknesses required are:—Damp-courses, 1 in. 
thick; floors and roofs, 3 in. to 1 in. thick; 
pee for hard traffic, 1 in. thick. That 

yese] asphalt should have been employed 
for the footway to the East Terrace of 
‘Windsor Castle by H.M. Office of Works is 
some guarantee that the firm are not alone 
in their appreciation of its qualities. The 
material has been extensively used for roofs. 
‘cornices, tops of pediments, gutters, and 
damp-course in the new buildings of the 
Mersey Dock and Harbour Board at Liver- 
pool, and has survived eighteen years’ wear 
upon the Forth Bridge without a crack. 
Among other important buildings which have 
accepted the good offices of Seyssel asphalt, we 
notice tho Piccadillv Hotel. and the recent 
extension to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

We have received from the Well Fire and 
Foundry Company. of 21, Berners-street. London, 
W.. a price-list of their Woll and Pyramid 
Fires," entitled, ''Inexpensive Fireplaces." 
These fires have been employed throughout 
at the Rovel College of Science. Kensington. 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ Office, and 
the Architectural Association, Westminster, to 
namo a few out of the long list of buildings 
in London and elsewhere, where they havo 
gained a footing by their merits, 

Messrs. Richard Anderson & Co., lightning 
‘conductor experts, of 63, Leadenhall street, 
London, E.C., send us a leaflet describing 
their copper tape conductors. No building is 


entirely freo from the possibility of being 
struck by lightning, whether high or low. 
Nor are the highest parts of a structure the 
only ones requiring protection, for the thundor 
cloud may not lie directly above the building, 
but in an oblique direction; tho nearcst point, 
therefore, to the cloud might very likely be 
a prominent gable, or chimney-stack, et tho 
ends of the building. These different points 
must be properly connected with the earth, 
to provide a free and safo path to carth for 
the electric discharge. For this purpose 
Messrs. Richard Andereon & Co. provide a 
flat copper tape, of which they are the sole 
inventors, in lengths up to 500 or 600 ft. 
without a joint, of a breadth and thickness 
varying with the length. The firm also supply, 
as part of the system, copper air terminals 
with multiple points. together with copper 
clips, brackets, screws, etc., for the proper 
fixing of the conductors. 

We have received from Messrs. James 
Webster & Bro, Ltd. of Liverpool, and 
2, Bishopsgatestreet, London, E.C., a book- 
let representing tho excellencies of maple 
flooring. This firm were the original 
introducers into this country of maple flooring 
boards. Maple is about the eame price as 
pitch pine, but pœsesses greater durability ; 
it does not break or splinter in the grain. but 
wears uniformlv down.  Messrs. Webster 
supply maple flooring boards tongued and 
grooved and bored for secret nailing, square 
jointed and rebated for fillets, and in blocks 
cut to exact size and pattern. 


—— Ada aM 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 


29,384 of 1909.—Frangois Erpicum: Brick- 
moulding machines. 

29,411 of 1909.—Sydney Louis Rhys Price: 
Electrical hoating apparatus. 

29,957 of 1909.—Alexander William Stewart: 
Heating, cooling, and ventilating apparatus. 

577 of 1910.—Stephen Adair Holman: 
Wrenches. 

946 of 1910.—George Gatton Melhuish Hard- 
ingham (Felten & Guilleaume-Lahmeyerwerke 
Aktien Gessellschaft): Wire ropes adapted for 
hoisting and other purposes. 

1,942 of 1910.— Thomas Sherwood: Plutnber's 
tool for hammering out indents in lead pipes. 

2,588 of 1910.—William Oates and Frank 
Peto Barber: Drain-pipe joints. 

5,053 of 1910.—Benjamin Higson Spencer: 
Casement windows. 

5,418 of 1910 — John Robertson: Gas fires or 
other gas-hoating stoves. 

6.937 of 1910—Edward Baker: 
kerbs, and the like. 

7,113 of 1910.—Arthur Harvey Proen: Gas 
stoves and the like. 

7,697 of 1910.—Edward Flint: Window 
fasteners. 

8.254 of 1910.—The Richmond Gas Stove 
and Meter Company, Ltd., John Alfred 
Ransome and William Henry Sherburn: Gas 


fires or stoves. 


Fenders, 


9.809 of 1910.—John Fuller: Builders’ 
scaffolds. 
14.689 of 1910.—Carl August Halbach: 


Windaw holders for sliding sashes. 
15.320 of 1910.—Alexander Assonoff: Pipe 


wrenches. 

15515 of 1910——AÀAmos Alexander and 
nn ve William Spence: Windows and the 
ike. 


21,316 of 1910.—James Henry MacDonald: 
Reinforoed concrete paving. 


* AI] these applications are in the stage in which 
EDD to the grant of Patente upon them can 


22.273 of 1910—Henry Charles Abbott: 
Attachment to register grates for the purpose 
of regulating the uptake draught. 

24,728 of 1910.—Carl Engelmann: Window 
or ventilator opening and closing apparatus 
for glasshouses and the like. 


—ͤ — u 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPEETY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January 10.—By S. & G. KINGSTON (on 


remises) 
Spalding, Lincs.— ite Hart Hotel, f. ......... 145,000 
January 12.— By G. A Woopwarp (at Stow- 

market 


Little Stonham, Suffolk.—Manor of Fleed Hall 
with Walthams Hall... 


Contractions used in these lista, —F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground- rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g. r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent: 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yeurly rental: 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; g. r. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shop; ct. for court. 


—̃ ͤ—— — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is enpplied DIRKCT 
from the Office to residenta in any part of the United Kingdom 
et the prepaid mte of 19«. rer annum, with delivery bg T. 
Mornings Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, pcst-free, 21a. 8d. per annum; and to all perta of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, C«yion, 
eto., Ba. per annum. 

Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addremed to 
1 be Publisher of "THE BUILDER," 4, Catherine street. W. C. 


—— ———9—9——— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


% Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quay obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ s. d. 
Best Stocks Tide eu d D rU ACE 1 12 0 
Picked Stocks for Facingns ggg 2 10 OQ 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Flettons 18 0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
Red 3 12 0 Endes 17 7 6 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides und 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End. 18 7 6 
Best Blue Pressed Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose ..... 4 0 0 Glzd.Str'tch'rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers ... ........ 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins, Bullnose, 
GLAZED BRICKS. and Flats 14 7 6 
Best White and D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers...... 1017 6 One Side and two 
Headers ............ 10 7 6 Ends 55 17 7 6 
Quoins, Bull. Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End 18 7 6 
D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 6 


prd & Squints 15 17 
Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 


. s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand 6 6 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .................. 5.0 ” n 
Best Portland Cement 29 O per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lins Lime 19 0 » » 


Nork—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime lls. 6d. per yard delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. Od. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 8. d. 
Baru Stone — delivered on road  waggons, 
Paddington Depot ........................... e 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depóot ............... . .. l 1 8} 


JANUARY 20, IQII.] 


STONE (continued). 
Per Ft. Cube. 
PoxrlAND STONE (20 ft. average) 


Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depót, Nine Elms Depót, or 


Pimlico Wharf ............eeennHMÜMHHeHR 21 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggons - 
Paddington Depót, Nine Elms Depót, or 
Pimlico Wharf ..........--... ꝗ Saita 2 2} 
Per Ft. Cube, 3 at Railway Depot. " 
8. d. 8. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110  Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestone............ 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield Free- 
Darley Dale in stone 4 
blocks 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in Stone 8 
blocks 23 
York Stoxe—Robin Hood Quality. s. d. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks... , . . . 2 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway ey 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.) „ 3 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, dit to- 2 6 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 0 113 


2 in. to 21 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 71i 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, dittoo ([ 0 6 


HARD YoRK— 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks. C 3 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered 


at Railway Depot. 


6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 


SUErrtrr kf 8 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto ............... da oe 3 0 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 1 2 

2 in. self-faced random flagg ss . 0 5 

SLATES. 
Per 1002 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

In. In. 4 s. d. In. In. £ s. d. 

20 «10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor ........ 13 2 6 unfading green 15 17 6 

2) x 12 ditto ...... 1317 6  20x12ditto ..... 18 7 6 

29 x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
ditto. oen 13 00  16x8ditto......... 105 0 

26 « 12 ditto ..... 13 15 0 20 x 10 permanent 

16^48ditto ... . 7 0 N 1 12 6 

> «10 best blue 18x10 ditto ...... 912 6 
Portinadoc...... 1212 6 16x8 ditto......... 612 6 

16 x 8 ditto......... 612 6 

TILES. 
At Railway Depót. 
s. d. s. d. 

Best plain red roof- Best Hartshill”’ 
ing (per 1000) . 42 0 brand, plain sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
(per doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed (per 

Best Broseley (per 1000 47 6 
TU) coe exerce 500 Do. Ornamental (per 

Do. Ornamental(per o cuits 0 
1 eee 52 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 

Hip and Valley Valley(perdoz. 3 6 
(per dos.) ...... 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindled i 1000) ............ 42 6 
(Edw'ds)(perl000) 57 6 and-made sand- 

Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
100 5 60 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 

Hip (per doz.).. 4 0 Valley(perdoz.) 3 6 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
WOOD. 
Buripixe Woon. At per standard. 

Deals: best 3in. by 11 in. and 4 in. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

by 9 in. and II in 14 0 0 15 10 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9 -- 1310 0 .. 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 

Bin.,and3in. by 7 in. and 8 in. 1110 0 ... 12 10 0 
Battens: best 2} by 6 and 3 by 6... 010 0 less than 

7 in. and 8 in. 

Deals: seconds 1 0 O less thn best. 

Battens: seconds ͥx 010 0 » » 

2 in. by in. and 2 in. by 6 in.. 910 O ... 10 10 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5in. 9 0 0 10 0 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

1 in. and 1} in. by 7 in 010 0 more than 
battens. 
in 1 0 0 » 

Fir timber: best middling Danzig At han load of 50 ft. 
or Memeliaverage specification) 5 0 .. 510 0 
Seconds . 410 0 500 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) . 317 6 400 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3 5 0 3 10 0 
Swedish balks e 12 6 3 0 0 

Piteh-pine timber (30 ft. average) 4 10 0.. 5 5 0 

Joixk RS Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 

dan. by UIin 24 10 . 25 10 

Sam by inn 22 10 . 210 

Battens. 23 in. and 3 in. by7 in. 17 0 . 18 0 

Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 . 20 0 
* n 3 in. by 9 in. 18 0 " 19 10 
Battena,21 in. and 3in. by 7 in. 14 0 , 15 0 


Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 


11 in. and 9 in. „ 14 0 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by II in 21 10 
Do. 3 In. by 9 in 18 10 
Battens g P 14 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in e 16 10 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in 15 0 
Battens „„ 11 10 
Third yellow deals, 3in. by 11 in. 13 10 
Deo. 3 in. by 9 in 13 0 
Batten 10 10 


White Sen and Petersburg— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 15 0 
— 1 3 in. by 9 in. 14 0 
Battens 11 10 
Second white deals, Jin. by llin. 14 0 
- » 3 in. by 9 in. 13 0 
Battens 4:2 onem argent 10 10 


Teer eee eee eee ee 


‚ͤ—U—Uç [ ! · 


Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes 44 0 
i ; 32 0 
33 0 
28 0 
3 


eee ee ee [9 
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WOOD (co t inued). 
Joiners’ Woop (continued) At per standard. 
Dansig and en ME Logs— £ * d. 
, per ft. cube.................. 
Small » 0 


„56565555440 


4 
E 
£ 
8 
* 
3 
3 
8 
2 
g 
© 


e E E E NE 0 0 
2 in. do. doie 0 0 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super. as inch.. 0 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch 
Teak, per ond. 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— 
1 n by 7 in. yellow, planed and 


‚G—— 3ũ/ %%% „„ „ „„ „ „ „ 66 66„*„* 


„„ 


«„ Om BD — 
o oco QO m 


eeu tres] he 


1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 
1 m: by 7 in. white, planed and 


eoe» vàtesaüatovvshtes echoes. ti |. 


‚G— n 


mütch ee. 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. ........ bxc ad DUAE 
jin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and ed or V-jointed brds. 

lin. by 7 in. » » 

Zin. by 7 in. white » » 

1 in. by 7 in. „ „ 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square 


e 
— 
* 
cono Oo Oo o o o o 


0 12 m 
less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Hi per ton. 

" 8 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ 8 . d. 

Sections 7 00 7 10 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

sectiooe ns 9 0 0 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions 110 0 12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary sectiootnssss 900..1000 
Flitch Plates 900.. 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 7 10 0 810 0 


METALS. 

IRON— £ s. d. 
Common Bars ........................ 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality 815 0 
Staffordshire Marked Bars 10 10 0 
Mild Steel Bars.... 5 5 ^ 


Per ton, in London. 

£ s. d. 
900 
9 5 0 
9 5 0 
9 10 


eee ee 


e 


» » Galvanised $e ev. Vs ad 17 0 0 — 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary siz 


» » ae no 12 5 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 

3 ft. to 20 g eene 15 0 0 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 24g. 15 10 
» » ö g. 16 10 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ............ 18 0 


» » 260 8S·ðꝰ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20 g. 14 10 
» » 22 g. and 24 g. 14 15 
» " 20 B. cocco 16 5 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker ..... 12 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &24g. 13 0 
» » „ 26g......... 15 0 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 inn 10 10 ws 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras. 


oocoo ooo ooo 
lt | 


LEAD, &c. 2 on in London. 
8. d. 
Leap—S heet, English, 4lb. and up 1 10 0 2i 


Pipe in cols I 0 — 
Soil pipe . 20 0 0 — 
Compo pipdeee 2 ee 20 0 — 
Zixc Sheet In casks of 10 cwt. 
Vielle Montagne 3 5 CO. — 
Silesian .............. HH 30 15 0 — 
Zinc, in bundles, ls. per cwt. extra. 
CoPPER— 
Strong Sheet per Ib. 0 1 0 — 
Thin 8 * E O » 0 11 — 
Copper nails ................-. » 0 010 — 
Copper wire = 0 010 — 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet ” 0 011 — 
Fis. Rove 8 » 0 10 — 
Tin—English Ingota......... » 0 110 — 
SoLpER— Plumbers’ ......... » 00 8 — 
Tinmen sss n 0 010 — 
Blowpi de ^o» 0 11 — 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


15 oz. 26 oz. fourths 


oru 1 esse 34d. 

„ fourths ......... 1id. 32 oz. thirds............ 54 d. 

21 oz. thirds 34d. „ fourths ......... 43d. 
„ fourths ......... 21d Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3id. 

23 oz. thirds............ 43d. » 21 oz. 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


+ Hartley’s ............ 2d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
2 „„ »¶ Neeske 21d ford Rolled, Oce- 
] MEN 2s anic, Arctic Muffled 
and Rolled Cathe- 

dral, White 33d. 

Ditto, tinted............ £d. 


JO 
W 


OILS, &c. £ s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 033 11 
» " » in barrels......... » 0.40 
” » » in drums » 04 2 
Boiled ,, » in barrels......... » 0.4 2 
» » „ in drums » 05.4 5 
Turpentine in barrels ............ "T » 0:4 9 
» in drums » 0 411 
Genuine, Ground English White Lead, per ton 21110 :0 
Red Lead, Dr. ꝗ » 200 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar .................... per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
£ s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish lg . 080 
Pale Copal Oak. . 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ......................-- 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .................... 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriag enn 012 O0 
Supertine Pale Elastic Carriage .................. 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ................ n 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copalssas 018 0 
Extra Pule French Olli eee 110 
Eggshell Flating Varnish .................. se. 018 0 
White Pale EBnamell. 140 
Extra Pale Paperrrrnr‚ 0123 0 
Best Japan Gold Size eee 010 6 
Best Black Juan. 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 09 0 
Brunswick Black ......... 11 0 8 0 
Berlin Black. ꝶ - 016 O0 
KRnsttuinnnsn ntu eas EE eiat 010 9 
French and Brush Polish ........................... 010 6 
— 2 — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE. - All communications Witu respect to liter" vy 
and artistic matters should be addressed to This 
EDITOR” (and not to any persou by nune); these 
relating to advertisements und other exclusive y 
business matters should be uddressed to “The 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must Le authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tiou or not. No notice cun be en of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, au · 
papers read at meetings rusts, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible fur 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples seut to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this ottice for con- 
siderntiun should bear the owner's u&me and address 
on either the face or back of the drwwing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattenticn to this, 

Any comuuission to a contributor to write au article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, wheu 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of u 


proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
9 1 
N. B.— Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 


any importaut architectural compe OB will always Le 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


———9———— 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must 8085 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N. B. We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless|the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100l. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERDEEN. — For the erection of a house 
Victoria-road. Mr. William E. Gauld, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, lla, Dee-street, Aberdeen :— 
Mason: Rennie & Angus, Froghall-road ... .. 
Carpenter: R. & J. Reid, Bon Accord-street.. 
Slater: F. Morrison, Great Western-road ... 
Plaster: Roger & Baxter, Suinmer-street ... 
Plumber: J. Connon, Sinclair-road ............ 
Painter: J. H. Davidson, Victoria-road 

[ All of Aberdeen. ] 


£730 12.8. 


BEDDINGTON.—For erecting a small bacteriological 
laboratory at the Isolation Hospital, Beddington 
Corner, for Croydon Rural and the Merton Joint Hospital 
Board. Messrs. Chart, Sons, & Reading, urchitects 
and surveyors, Katharine-street, Croydon :— 


Savers 000.0... eee £265 | Bacon & Sw... £229 
Truett & Steel 249 | Stewart & Sons. 222 
Willert 239 Barker & Sons, Ltd., 

Hazell 237 Croydon! m 208 


CHOPWELL.—For levelling, paving, metalling, etc., 
a street at Bluckhall Mill, for the Blaydon Urban 


District Council. Mr. George Symon, Surveyor. 
1 by Surveyor :— 

ule, Hadtield J. W. Hender- 

& Co. 41,760 17 7 son (496 16 0 
E. R. Davison 1,385 1 11 J. J. Robson 935 3 11 
M. Cawthorn.. 1,038 10 0G. Armstrong, 

T. Dorin. 986 17 10 Morpeth * 926 0 4 


"Surveyor 'sestimate, £951 17s. 7d. | 


DORCHESTER.--For constructing surface conduit 
from Dawers-road to Durnzate-street, etc., for the Town 
Council. Mr. Percival T. Harrison, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer :— 

Conduit. 
Jesty & Baker, Portland“ . . .. .. . £889 14 9 


Pag Pens at Cattle Market. 
Walley & Windows, Dorchester“ 159 9 6 
Borough Engineer's estimate, £1,050. | 


94 


LONDON.—For road-making, etc., at part of Pi 
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ell-path, Hackney, N.E., for the Borough Council. Mr. 


Norman Scorgie, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 
If the ordinary Edge Kerb and the Flat Channel are of :— 
i l 
Norwegian Cornish Irish Guernsey | Leicestershire 
Granite Granite. Granite. Granite. | Granite 

e sd £ s. d. £ s. d. £ sd. £ s.d. 
A. T. Catle᷑ n 420 0 0 440 0 470 0 0 408 0 0 439 0 0 
G. J. Anderson. 414 1 2 410 11 2 409 1 2 422 6 2 43111 2 
T. Adam eee 413 15 6 41115 6 410 5 6 423 15 6 424 15 6 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd.. 401 2 1 399 13 3 — 410 11 1 — 
E. T. Bloomfl ell | 88916 5 — — — — 
G. Porter, 54, Millfields-road, | 

Clapton, NES o iin: 384 5 11 386 12 2* E 393 10 11 393 13 11 395 18 O0 


FINCHLEY (Middlesex). — For construction of 
Naylor.road, with soil and surface-water sewers, for 
Messrs. Melhuish & Waterer, of Woodside Park. 


Mesers. Charles Sparrow & Son, surveyors :— 
1 Parry & Co. £2,142 0 0 O. T. Gibbons.. £1,563 14 2 


T ; O 0| R. Ballard. . 1,460 00 
W cv & J. C. Trueman, 
Dee 1,596 13 8 Ltd. ............ 1,484113 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—For constructing waterworks at 
Niton, Whitwell, St. Lawrence, and Godshill, for the 
Rural District Council. Mr. T. R. Saunders, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Engineer, Ventnor :— 

J. A. Ewart, 21, Old Queen-street, 
Westminster, S. W. 
[Sixteen tendered. | 


NORTH SHEEN.—For constructing surface water 
sewer in Mortlake-road, for the Richmond (Surrey) Town 
Council. Mr. J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor :— 
Muirhead & Co., Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C. £762 8 6 


‚G——] ree ie * 


RAYLEIGH (Essex).—For the erection of a villa at 
Rayleigh, for Mrs. C. E. Norton. Mr. Edward Brown, 
architect and surveyor, 31, Gunton-road, Clapton :-- 

A. Baker, Thundersley* £356 


‚J— 


SCARBOROUGH.—For constructing an engine house, 
etc., at the Cayton east cn ing Station, for the Water 


Committee. ouse, Water Engineer, 
Scarborough. 

W. Atkinson & Son £1,085 F. W. Plaxton £808 
Hunter & Smith 1,006 Carr & Creaser ........ 7 
T. B. Jowsey ........ 966 H. Hovington............ 784 
R. Watkinson ..... 941 J. Bastiman & Son, 
Jaram & Son 904 Victoria-road, 

W. T. Petch............ 850 Scarborough“. 


SHERINGHAM.—For making-up private streets in 


the district, for the Urban District Council. Mr. F. 
Hall Smith, Surveyor to the Council. Quantities by 
Surveyor to the Council :— 
E Montagu 
road. road, etc 
Road Maintenance Co., Ltd. £493 . £632 
Blyth & Son 512 562 
C. A. Sadler 499 553 
J. W. Weston 49 555 
E. Edwards. 4188 533 
Chapman & Lo. 41333 526 
E. Howes, Norwich 397 506 


SHERINGHAM.—For the erection of new Council 
Offices, for the Urban District Council. Messrs. Stanley, 
Simons, & Co., Architects, Sheringham. Quantities by 
Mr. F. Hall Smith, Surveyor, Sheringham :— 


J. W. Neale £1,800 0, A. Chapman ...... £1,597 0 
Bullen 1,682 0 | Podd a Fisher ... 1,540 0 
J. W. Weston 1,675 0 Anderson & Son. 1,526 0 
J. W. Porter 1,657 5 Ru & Son, 

Kidman Bros 1. 0 heringham ... 1,327 0 


SOUTHALL.—For making-up George-street, for 
Southall-Norwood Urban District Council Mr. Reginald 
Brown, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., etc., Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council :— 
R. D. Swanker £356 811 
E. Free & Sons 346 11 1 
J. C. Trueman 313 13 3 


F. Tyler £370 13 8 
J. Mowlem & Co. 327 00 
A. & B. Hanson* 311 00 


SOUTH MOOR.—For forming and ompleting of 


pue streets, also laying glazed fireclay pipe-sewer, 
or Stanley Urban District Council. Mr. oseph Rout- 
ledge, Surveyor to the Council :— 
Hudson & Sonn £2,070 11 2 
Crombie & Son 1,983 17 6 
G. W. Armstrong ..................... 1,684 0 0 
F. Sowerb // . 1,636 18 1 
E. M. Dyson ......................ssssssss 1.538 311 
J. W. Henderson 1,514 0 0 
G. E. Simpson 1.497 18 10 
J. Melare nns 1.429 19 6 
Johnson & Strong, Stanley, 8. O.“ .. 1, 410 17 0 
For Drain. 
J. McLaren, Gosforth .................. £95 10 0 


SUBBITON.--For the construction of about 5,000 lin. 
Bale 8toneware, cast- iron, and concrete pi 8, with man- 
oles, etc., for the Urban District Counci Henry 
T. Mather, Surveyor to the Council :— 
E. & E. Iles, Wimbledon ........................ 
( Engineer's estimate, £8,973 14e. 2d. t 


TOOME.—For the repair of Toome Weir, including 
the removal of about 267 lin. yds. of the existing timber 
crest, and the substitution of & reinforced concrete 
crest, for the Lower Bun Navigation Trustees. Messrs. 
Swine Y. & Croasdaile, MM.Inst.C.E., Belfast :— 


Moss & Sons ....................... .. £9,000 0 0 

G. Lawson & Sonn. 2,115 0 0 

I. X W. Stewart 1,729 17 6 

R. C. Brebner & Co....................... k 10 6 

J. M. Bir; ^ Cookstown* e 1,200 0 0 
ngineer's estimate, £1,330. | 


WIGAN.—For the construction of dressing boxes,etc., 
&t the Public Baths, Millgate, for the Corporation :— 
D. A. Ablett, Sovereign-road Saw Mills, 
Wigan* £485 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


SLATERS and Hite: 


re ee 33d32VãVen . 366 3*333333** 


PENRHYN-BANGOR, 
OAKELEY-PORTMADOC j SLATES. 


HAND-MADE BROSELEY 
OLD-STYLE ESSEX 


FINE RED COLOUR 
Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


TILES. 


[JAN"Uany 20, 1911. 


WINLATON. —For levelling, , metalling, etc., 
eleven streets, for the Blaydon bait trict Council. 
Mr. George Symon, Surveyor. Quantities by Surveyor :— 


Rule, Hadfield, & Co.. £2,240 6 0 
E. R. Davison .................... eee 2,056 14 10 
err! iei te coms 2,030 8 10} 
T. Dorin . 2,021 3 2 
J. Friend & co: 1.946 8 6} 
J. J. Robson 1.725 13 8 
G. Armstrong 1,623 19 5 
Hope & Bune n.1 1,555 17 0 


J. W. Henderson, Gosforth* ......... 
[Surveyor's estimate, £1,494 12s. 7d. ] 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


— — — and C. Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway &rches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO. Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Em a large and efficient Staff especially for 
ploy Bills of Quantities, &. f 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


5 DALSTON 1888 


3 aa Aan of W. H. 
ay LASCELLES 111 CO., LTD. 


eo 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “rues. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizoutal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


French Asphalte b 


Whose name and address should be inserted ia all 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, aad all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


e © 03230090909 
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GLASGOW, FALKIRK, 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 
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R. I. B. A. TITE PRIZE COMPETITION :— 
Tur PRIZE DrsiGN. By Mr. G. H. FOGGITT. 
DESIGN AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF Hon. MENTION. 
By Mr. W. G. NEWTON. 


TURIN 


AKING its name from the ancient 
Ligurian race, the Taurini or 
Taurisci, the city of Turin dates 

back to the early days of Rome. 
Captured by Hannibal in the year 218 B.C., 
it became a Roman possession, and, after 
many vicissitudes, was made the capital 
of Piedmont by Amadeus, the first Duke 
of Savoy, subsequently passing into the 
hands of the French with other posses- 
sions of the reigning family, and finally 
restored in 1814. Turin remained the 
capital of the States of the Dukes of 


Fig. 3. Turin Exhibition : British Section. 


Savoy and Kings of Sardinia until its 
recognition as the capital of united Italy 
in 1861, when the first National Assembly 
declared Victor Emmanuel II. as King of 
Italy. Although superseded since 1870 
as the seat of government, Turin is 
still the capital of Piedmont, an 
important strategical position near the 
northern frontier, and a flourishing 
industrial centre. 

As a worthy representative of Italian 
industrial enterprise, Turin possesses 
special qualifications for the organisation 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


of the International Exhibition of Indus- 
tries and Labour, which, together with 
the International Exhibition of Fine Arts 
in Rome, will this year commemorate the 
Jubilee of United Italy. 

But the city possesses the further 
recommendations of an excellent geo- 
graphical situation and an unequalled site 
for exhibition purposes. Being on the 
main line between Paris and Rome, and 
readily accessible from all parts of the 
world, it may well be.said. that all roads 
lead to Turin. As for the actual site of 
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l. Main Entrance. 10. Aeronautics. 

2. Industrial Art. 11. Entrance. 

5. The Modern 12. Executive Com- 

4 Bus mission. 

5 Ran 13. Social Economy. 

b. French Colonies. 14. . Instru- 

. Fishing Aquarium ; 
and Hunting. 15. Hall of Festivals. 

8. Botanic Gardens 16. Electricity. 

9. Castello Valen- 17. Prince Amadeus’ 
tino. Entrance. 
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35. Army and Navy. 44. Water Palace. 
$6. Italians Abroad. 45. France. 
T Entrance 46. Belgium. 
38. Servia. 47. Brazil. 
39. Siam. 48. South American 
40. Aerial Electric : 
ilway. States. 
41. United States. 49. Argentine. 
42. Germany. 50. Entrance. 
43. Monumental 51.Temporary 


Bridge. 


Bridge. 


the exhibition, this is provided by the 
extensive public gardens, known as the 
Parco Valentino, on the western bank of 
the River Po, and a long strip.of land on 
the eastern bank. Extending for about 
13 miles southward from the Ponte 
Umberto IL, carrying the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele II. across the river, the exhibi- 
tion grounds slope down to the placid 
surface of the water, and provide an 
agreeable setting of trees and shrubs for 
the numerous buildings, whose whiteness 
would otherwise be painfully conspicuous 
in the bright sunshine of Italy. 

Most of the buildings destined to be 
occupied by foreign countries extend 
along the eastern bank of the river ; while 
about 500 ft. from the western bank and 
35 ft. above water-level the British 
Section stands in a commanding position, 
overlooking the greater part of the exhibi- 
tion grounds, the prospect being com- 
pleted by the hills stretching away 
towards the south-east. In addition to 
the natural beauties of the exhibition 
grounds and immediate vicinity, the sur- 
roundings of Turin are most picturesque. 


Fig. 1. 
ee 28. Restaurant. 

; raphy. ; : : 
20. British Section. = a o da 
21. British Colonies. 30, Railway Material! 
22. Mediæval Castle Aj Tam s 

and Village. NE ^o died 
25. * 32. Motor-boat Pier. 
24. Subway. 
95. Entrance. 33. Manufactures. 
26. Attractions Park. 34. Agriculture and 
27. Province of Agricultural 
Turin. Machinery. 
On one side are the snow - clad 


peaks of the Alpine range, on another 
the Maritime Alps, on yet another 
the Ligurian Apennines, and on the 
fourth stretch the fertile plains of 
Lombardy. 

The exhibition whose situation we have 
described was projected in February, 
1907, with the sanction of King Victor 
Emmanuel III., the leading spirit being 
Senator Villa, who organised the Turin 
exhibitions of 1884, 1898, and 1902, and 
the Italian Sections in the Paris Exhibi- 
tions of 1889 and 1900. "The official 
architects, Signors Fenoglio, Molli, and 
Salvadori, have based their designs 
mainly upon the architecture of Piedmont 
at the beginning of the XVIIIth century, 
but, as may be gathered from some of the 
photographs reproduced as illustrations, 
the modern Exhibition Style” is by 
no means lacking. The architecture to 
which attention has been more particu- 
larly devoted is that of the Abbé Juvara 
(1685-1736), some of whose chief works 
are the Palazzo Madama, first erected 
in the XIIIth century, the Palazzo di 


Fig. 2. Turin Exhibition: Ornamental Bridge in course of erection across the River Po. 


Giustizia, the churches of San Filippo, 
Carmine, and Santa Croce, and the Royal 
Basilica of Superga. 

In Fig. 1 will be found a general plan of 
the exhibition, showing the positions of 
the principal buildings and other struc- 
tures. The total area of the grounds 
amounts to 1,200,000 square métres, of 
which more than 300,000 square métres 
are covered by buildings. Only two 
permanent bridges cross the river, one 
the Ponte Umberto I., and the other the 
Ponte Principessa Isabella. Additional 
means of cross-river communication are 
now provided by the Ponte Monumentale 
between the two permanent structures, 
a temporary bridge near the southern 
end of the exhibition, a footbridge close 
to the Ponte Umberto I., and an aerial 
electrical railway near the Ponte Prin- 
cipessa Isabella. As the river is very 
shallow in this reach, it has been dredged, 
and the water-level raised by dams to 
improve the outlook generally and to 
provide for a service of motor-boats £s 
well as for nautical displays. 

The Ponte Monumentale is a timber 
double-decked structure of five spans 
about 300 métres long by 25 métres wide. 
As shown in Fig. 2, this work is of sub- 
stantial character. The upper deck is 
intended for foot traffic, and the lower 
deck provides accommodation for moving 
platforms on which passengers who like 
semi-obscurity and noise will be enabled 
to avoid a pleasant walk in return for a 
small payment. The photograph shows 
the bridge under construction; the 
exterior will be decorated in approved 
exhibition style. 

In order to gather a general impressicn 
of the exhibition as a whole, let us make a 
brief survey, starting at the main entrance 
at the end of the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele II., only a short distance from 
the Central Railway Station. On enter- 
ing, the visitor finds to the left the Palace 
of Fashion, a comparatively small build- 
ing amid pleasant surroundings, and on 
the right the Palace of Industrial Art, 
which, with an annexe, covers some 
9,000 square métres. The Hungarian 
Pavilion, with one fecade along the river 
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front, is opposite the Botanic Gardens 
of the Royal University, and next to these 
is the Castello del Valentino, a massive 
structure built in 1650 by Marie Christine 
of France, and now occupied by the 
Royal Polytechnic School. Next in order 
come pavilions devoted to various subjects, 
such as aeronautics, social economy, and 
musical instruments, adjoining the last 
of these pavilions being a fine Festival 
Hall, with a cupola 60 mètres high. 
These two buildings cover an area of 
10,000 square métres. In front of the 
Musical Instruments Pavilion are the 
monumental stairs giving access to the 
new bridge across the Po, the bridge 
leading up to the Water Palace, which 
stands 80 métres above the river, and 
provides water for an effective series of 
cascades. The Palace of Electricity, 
about 170 métres long by 100 métres wide, 
includes three spacious bays for the 
exhibition of electrical machinery and 
appliances, and has accommodation on 
an upper floor for educational purposes. 
This building is an example of steel 
construction, chiefly noteworthy for 
excellent lighting and the manner in 
which the supporting columns and other 
details have been designed so as to reduce 
to a minimum all obstructions to the view 
of visitors. The Palace of Electricity is 
built on the site of an ornamental sheet 
of water which has been drained and 
filled in. Consequently it was necessary 
to make special provision for the founda- 
tions by sinking concrete piers to a con- 
siderable depth, these piers supporting the 
main columns of the steel frame. 

At the corner of the Corso Massimo 
d' Azeglio and the Corso Raffaelo there 
is an Imposing entrance constituting the 
principal way into the central part of 
the exhibition. Inside the barrier is a 
spacious square bounded on three sides 
bv handsome arcades giving access to the 
Palace of Electricity on the left and the 
Machinery Hall on the right, while the 
middle of the square is occupied by a 
monument surmounted by an equestrian 
statue of Prince Amadeus executed in 
1902 by Signor Calandra, the sculptor. 

The Machinery Hall, which we enter 
next, is of about the same area as the 


Palace of Electricity, although of different 


Fig. 4. Turin Exhibition! British Section. 


shape, and includes spacious galleries, 
more than 200 métres long, for the display 
of machinery in motion, this section 
being open to all nations. 

The adjacent Paláce of Typography is 
noteworthy as being the only reinforced 
concrete building in the exhibition 
grounds. The designer has evidently 
made a bold effort to break away from 
traditional design, and in this he has 
certainly succeeded, but with somewhat 
disastrous results from the artistic stand- 

oint. Nevertheless, there are several 
eatures in the building that will repay 
examination, those of special interest 
structurally being examples of arch and 
dome construction. The Palace com- 
prises a large central hall 80 métres long 
by 26 métres wide, surrounded by 
galleries and other apartments. It 
covers some 9,000 square métres, and 
will remain in the Parco Valentino as a 
permanent structure, and, we fear, not as- 


a very alluring advertisement of rein- 
forced concrete in architectural practice. 

Emerging from the Palace of Typo- 
graphy and turning to the right, the 
visitor comes to the principal facade of 
the British Section, an isolated group of 
buildings erected by direction of the 
Royal Commission appointed in March, 
1909, by King Edward VII. The section 
covers an area of about 26,000 square 
métres, and certainly occupies the finest 
position in the exhibition grounds. Figs. 
3 and 4 give an excellent idea of the 
architectural treatment, and in the 
latter may be seen the Neptune foun- 
tains, which constitute an appropriate 
feature opposite the centre of the crescent- 
shaped façade, with a graceful sweep 
650 ft. long, terminated by domed 
loggias. The main towers are 150 ft. 
high, and the central dome rises to the 
height of 200 ft. 

Ample accommodation for exhibitors 
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Fig. 5. Central Gallery of British Machinery Hall. 
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is provided in the central hall and its 
flanking galleries, as well as in the 
spacious buildings behind. The latter 
include a machinery hall 158 ft. long and 
two other galleries of similar size, the 
general character of the construction 
being illustrated in Fig. 5, which repre- 
sents the central gallery of the British 
Machinery Hall. . 

The administration of the section 
is in the hands of the Exhibitions 
Branch of the Board of Trade, by 
whom every possible arrangement is 
being made for the convenience of 
exhibitors, the facilities offered by this 
new and energetic department even 
extending to the provision of showcases 
and stands designed to harmonise with 
the architectural treatment of the 
buildings. 

Along the river front below the British 
Section are pavilions occupied by the 
Indian Empire and British Colonies, and 
close to the latter will be found the 
Mediæval Castle and Village built for the 
Exhibition of 1884. During the exhibi- 
tion visitors will have the opportunity of 
seeing artizans and others dressed in the 
costume of the Middle Ages engaged in 
the industries for which Turin has long 
been famous. 

Passing next through a subway beneath 
the Corso Dante and resisting the tempta- 
tions of the Attractions Park, we come to 
a range of buildings destined for the 
City of Turin, the Italian Public Works 
Department, and Railway Material, and 
then crossing the river by one of the new 
bridges we enter the Pilonetto portion of 
the grounds, where a group of buildings, 
covering some 60,000 square mètres, 
will provide accommodation for General 
Industries, Agriculture and Agricultural 
Implements, the Army and Navy, and an 
interesting collection of exhibits from 
Italians abroad. Although relegated to 
a somewhat out-of-the-way corner, these 
buildings represent more than a fifth of 
the covered surface of the exhibition, and 
their contents will be of much importance 
from the Italian standpoint. 

On the farther side of the Ponte Prin- 
cipessa Isabella is a long range of hand- 
some buildings allotted to various foreign 
countries. In Fig. 6 may be seen the 
German Pavilion terminating near the 
new Monumental Bridge, and behind it 
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the skeleton framework of the Water 
Palace. The German section covers an 
area of 10,000 square métres, and its 
facade extends for 250 métres along the 
river side. 

The French pavilion, covering 13,990 
square métres and measuring 193 métres 
long, represents the national architecture, 
with a strong flavour of the style pervad- 
ing the exhibition generally. "The central 
portion of the building includes a spacious 
hall, surmounted by a cupola 50 métres 
high, and from it radiate the galleries 
devoted to various branches of French 
industrial enterprise. 

Fig. 7 shows the river front of this 
building, just beyond which is the Belgian 
Section, with the ground area of. 6, 000 
square métres, the building being sugges- 
tive of Flemish architecture. 

The pavilions of various South 
American States close the vista on the 
farther side of the river, the whole range 
of buildings forming a single harmonious 
line, although to some extent indicating 
the architecture of the countries to which 
they are allotted, and being generally 
in far better style than the buildings 
to be found at most international 
exhibitions. 

In conclusion, we give a few brief par- 
ticulars of the Stadium, which, although 
outside the boundaries, will form a useful 
adjunct to the Turin Exhibition. The 
structure is of monumental character, 
and was erected last year on the old 
Piazza d'Armi, not far from the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele II., from the archi- 
tectural designs of Signor Ballatore di 
Rosana and the engineering drawings of 
Signor Gonella, both pupils of that master, 
Conte Carlo Ceppi, to whom Turin is 
indebted for many of its architectural 
beauties. The builders were the well- 
known contracting firm of Porcheddu, 
and the work is mainly on the Henne- 
bique system of ferro-concrete. 

he Turin Stadium is longer than the 
temporary structure at Shepherd's Bush, 
and, covering an area of more than 100,000 
square métres, will afford seating accom- 
modation for 40,000 persons and stand- 
ing room for 30,000 more. - The encircling 
ring of sloping stages is broken at 
intervals by towers, and opposite the 
monumental entrance is a pavilion, the 
whole being treated in classic style. 
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In the spacious arches beneath the 
seats, halls and galleries are provided for 
use as skating rinks, gymnasiums, 
fencing-courts, restaurants, cloakrooms, 
and other auxiliary purposes. 


In the arena there are three tracks : 


One, 2,230 ft. long, for cycle races; another 
in the form of the figure 8, and 2,380 ft. 
long, for equestrian competitions ; and a 
third, 1,520 ft. long, for footraces. Spaces 
are also reserved for wrestling, archery, 
lawn-tennis, and other sports. 

Being of substantial construction and 
of material which present experience 
indicates to be of imperishable nature, 
the Stadium will probably be cited here- 
after by the coming race as an illustration 
of the enduring buildings erected in the 
remote days of the XXth century. 


— 2 — 
NOTES. 


Mn. FRANK SHORT, pro- 
moted to be an Engraver 
Academician, began life 
as an engineer, and from 
1883 to 1904, when he resigned, he was 
an Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. Last year he 
succeeded Sir F. Seymour Haden as 
President of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers, and he is Director of the Etching 
and Engraving Class at the Royal College 
of Art. His original work, inspired bv 
scenes on the Thames and the Wandle, 
at Rye, Whitby, Bosham, and elsewhere, 
is remarkable; and his mezzotints after 
Turner, de Wint, and Watts have 
earned for him an enduring reputation. 
His water-colours are very interesting. 
Mr. C. H. Shannon, elected A.R.A., has 
been called the English Giorgione. Apart 
from his paintings, which are distin- 
guished in character and' technique, he 
has been instrumental in drawing atten- 
tion to the subsidiary arts of lithographv 
and woodcut illustration. With Mr. 
Charles Ricketts he published from the 
Vale Press, now defunct, that rare and 
beautiful periodical, “‘The Dial" An 
example of his work was bought recently 
for the Manchester Art Gallery, and he is 
represented in many Continental National 
Galleries. Of Mr. Mark Fisher, another 
new A.R.A., a recruit from the New 
English Art Club, Mr. George Moore 


once wrote, “ He is certainly our greatest 
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living landscape painter.“ For many 
years the artist has maintained a pro- 
minent position as an exponent of the 
sunny side of landscape, and his animal 
studies are excellent. Connected, like Mr. 
John S. Sargent, R. A., with Boston, U. S.A., 
Mr. Fisher studied in Paris. Returning 
to America he found so little apprecia- 
tion there that he came to England, and 
eventually settled in Essex. 


f I Sır WILLIAM EDEN, in a 
ribi rra letter to the Evening 
Standard, makes it known 
to the world that he has suffered from a 
fit of depression. We tender our con- 
dolence. Would that more laymen, even 
among artists, were disgusted by the 
spectacle of the streets of London to-day, 
to the point of writing, as Sir William 
has done, after first being moved to 
expression in words not seemly to print. 
We say, “as Sir William has done,” 
advisedly. We like his opinion. After 
invective, fitly directed, he protests :— 

“And yet there is the example of Boodle's 
Club to follow, and though not so beautiful, 
still quite pleasant, Brooks’s, Arthur's, the 
Devonshire, and White's. 

Further on, in Pall Mall, the Automobile 


Club have De up quite a handsome front, 
but why, | why, deface the capitals with 
Early Victorian ringlets? 


Waterloo-place is doomed, Regent-cirous 
defaced, Bond-street impossible." 


Of Bath he writes :— 


" Queen's equare is quite a model; but it is 
ruined so fer ae it can by the introduction 
ef plate-glass windows. This n done 
all over Here and there a sacred bit 
remains, where someone fortunately could not 
afford, perhaps, the expenditure of the change. 

There you have the rgian windows, with 
their emaller panes." 

And again: 


3 as these were, one would 
suppose, quite obvious. But no! Here in 

they have put up a thing called the 
Empire Hotel, for all the world like a German 
sane „of which I have seen one speci- 
men. which is almost exactly the same. And 
yet I'm told the architect lives in Bath." 


And finally :— 


“Ie beauty really a thing eo abstract that it 
must always remain a matter of opinion to be 
ided by a local parish council? Cannot, 
somehow, an precedent be realised 
and enforced? Is there any sorrow like unto 
this sorrow—that the progress of civilisation 
is the deoay of tasto? " 
No, assuredly. As to the penultimate 
sentence, his petulant “cannot oy ox 
we must confine ourselves to endorsing 
the desire that a precedent—the right one 
—might be accepted or realised, it is the 
same thing. But the matter of enforce- 
ment is dangerous. 


THE discussion in the 

5 Press on the accommoda- 
tion provided for witnesses 

lee at the Royal Courts of 
Justice wil call public 

attention to the subject generally. All 
persons whose attendance is required at 
a court of justice—whether a witness or a 
party—and who has to wait, should be 
provided with proper accommodation, 
not limited to a bench or a chair. 
Business men ought to be able to write 
setters or have interviews. If, for 
example, an architect is summoned in a 
light-and-air case which is low in the 
dailv list, so that he has to spend the 
largest part of the day in waiting, accom- 
modation should be provided so that he 
may conduct come at reast of his 
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correspondence, and be able to interview a 
client if this is urgent. At present the 
so-called accommodation is antiquated 
and inconvenient, and the necessary duty 
of appearing at a court of law is made as 
troublesome as it can be. Whether it is 
possible to improve matters at the Royal 
Courts of Justice can only be decided 
after a careful inquiry ; but some such 
inquiry ought to take place, and we 
should also like to see the matter taken 
in hand all over the country. It must 
be admitted that some of the provincial 
courts are in this respect far in advance 
of Street's building in the Strand. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the 
Sube ort: Edinburgh District of the 
"Scottish ^ Eoclesiological 
Society has been formed to frame a 
petition to his Majesty’s Government in 
relation to the current neglect and misuse 
—as a store and refreshment-room—of 
the Chapel Royal of Scotland in Stirling 
Castle. The chapel forms the north side 
of the upper square and adjoins the 
Douglas Room—the scene of the death at 
the hand of King James II. of William, 
Earl of Douglas. It was built to re- 
place the Chapel of St. Michael, by King 
James VI. in 1594, for the baptism of 
his elder son Henry. The castle was a 
stronghold of King Alexander I., who died 
there in 1124; from his day the castle 
chapel has been essentially the Chapel 
Royal of Scotland, and the petitioners 
will urge that the building may be re- 
instated and be returned to its ancient 
and sacred uses. 


On the occasion of the 


5 annual dinner of the Insti- 
Dinner. tute of Builders some 


interesting and suggestive 
speeches were made, a report of which 
will be found in our Building Trade 
Section this week. Mr. Higgs, the 
President, gave a short account of the 
history of the Institute, and he and 
others referred to the vexed questions of 
Sub- contractors and Specialists, and to 
the proposals now being made to revive 
the apprenticeship system. The excel- 
lent remarks by Mr. Romaine Walker 
included some sensible observations on 
the question of the employment of sub- 
contractors, and may be regarded as a 
useful contribution to the recent discus- 
sion of the subject in our pages. We do 
not suppose the most sanguine builder 
expects the specialist to be abolished, 
but no doubt he hopes, and rightly, for 
some alteration in the relationship of the 
specialist to the general contract and the 
contractor, by which the general con- 
tractor shall have more efficient control 
of, and financial interest in, the work 
carried out by the specialist. As to the 
5 of the revival of the apprentice- 
ship system, it has been evident to us for 
some time past that the matter would 
receive the serious consideration of the 
employers of the country, and in the 
near future we are likely to hear a great 


deal about it. 
— ¶ ͤ—— 


A DECEASED BUILDERS’ MERC AN T's ESTATE. 


The estate of the late Mr. Henry Lawford, 
of Camden-road, W., partner of essrs. 
Lawford & Sons, builders! merchants, who 
died on November 23, aged fifty-six ears. is 
proved as of 43,1327. 15s. 7d. gross value, with 
40.8067. 10s. 5d. nct personalty. 
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COMBINED ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING AND CAMERA, SKETCH, 
AND DEBATE CLUB. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on 
Monday, at No. 18, Tufton-street, West- 
minster, S.W., Mr. Arthur Keen, President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, 

Mr. E. Gunn, Hon. Secretary, read some 
nominations, and the following gentlemen 
were elected as members, :.e., Messrs. 
W. J. Allcorn (London) C. W. Capes 
(London), and H. G. Wicks (Cheltenham). 

On the motion of the President, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Andrew Oliver for presenting 
to the photographic collection a number of 
slides and negatives was heartily d to. 
A vote of thanks was also accorded to Mr. 
Ernest Runtz for presenting to the library 
thirty-two volumes of the Revue Générale 
de l'Architecture," by M. Cesar Daly. 

The President called attention to the 
Life Class. Only three members had joined, 
and it was necessary that a larger number 
should do so, or the Council would have to 
consider whether the class was to be con- 
tinued in the future ; he hoped there would be 
& better attendance. 

Mr. Theodore Fyfe then read the following 
paper, entitled 


THE ATELIER v. THE BUILDER'S 
YARD. 


“It is with the greatest diffidence that 
I bring forward this subject to-night, because 
I am fully aware that it demands the wisdom 
and experience of someone much more versed 
in building than myself ; but I have thought 
it not out of place because we, of the younger 
generation of architects, must think clearly 
and reasonably about our art, and have an 
adequate basis of ordered process in our 
application of thought to building form, 
especially now that we are progressing so 
rapidly with systems of education in this 
country. The subject is one that is always 
with us. My first personal recollection of it 
dates from about 1898 or 1899, when Mr. 
Harry Wilson read a paper, followed by con- 
siderable discussion, at the Architectural 
Association. Then, as now, we had our 
Philip Webb and our Lethaby, and these 
have a considerable following in these times. 
On the other hand, we have had, for a much 
longer period, the great academic teaching 
of France, forming what I signify as the 
** atelier." 

Craftsmanship. 

Subsequent to 1898, there are only two 
utterances that I will draw attention to, 
though, of course, there have been many 
others. The first is a paper, entitled A 
Review of the Tendencies of the Modern 
School of Architecture,” read before the 
Institute by Professor Pite in 1900, and the 
second is a very recent papor, Architecture 
or. Building," read at Birmingham by Mr. 
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Schultz. I do not intend to refer to either 
at any length, but will take Mr. Schultz first. 
Referring to day-school training, he says :— 
“I must say quite frankly that, in my 
opinion, this theoretic training is not going 
to make for good building; in fact, to be 
quite candid, I am not hopeful that a good 
. general type of modern building will be seen 
until all we architects are abolished, swept 
away, root and branch." And then he goes on 
to say that the craftsman could, and should, 
be taught to do the architect's work in 
addition to, or as part of, his own. Further, 
he says, meanwhile I would plead for a 
practical basis in the training of your youths. 
Send them first to do work and see work done, 
and to learn and know about the nature of 
materials, and their putting together; teach 
them architecture as engineers are taught. 
Don't bother too much about design.” 

The first part of this quotation is quite 
too big & subject to discuss here. I would 
only say, what about the interregnum if 
architects are to be swept away? And, 
supposing that could be bridged, would we 
not find that our great modern buildings 
would, of necessity, fall into the hands of 
engineers, with craftsmen to work for them 
merely as superior decorators? I say “of 
necessity," because it is surely inconceivable 
that craftsmen could be entrusted to take 
up the problems of design, in its larger sense, 
involved in our great modern buildings. They 
might contrive fine bits here and there, even 
whole departments of a large building, which, 
when one thinks of it, is perceptible in alot of 
old work ; but one could surely get no great 
building, fine throughout, on such principles ? 

Now let us turn to Professor Pite's paper. 
He discusses precisely the same question, & 
possible revival of the crafts for all practical 
building needs; but he finds no solution 
therein. He admits that the minor or 
decorative building crafts are already on a 
sound footing, thanks to William Morris 
chiefly. ‘‘ But" (here I quote him) the 
major crafts of building construction are 
still outside the pale of their decorative 
sisters, and, indeed, are dependent on the 
master-architect's training, and upon his 
paper and pencil, for their usefulness or 
their beauty. "We observe the signs of re» 
vivification in subsidiary cases ; are there not 
prospects and hopes for the greater ones? 
He sorrowfully admits not, and says later, 
in words which I would have you specially 
note :—*‘ The architect, whether he wills it or 
would have it otherwise, is compelled back 
upon himself and upon his own intuition and 
experience, for all discernment and expression 
of the material and its craftsmanship. The 
architect at the present day is indeed the 
designer and master-craftsman. He goes 
backward to the status of the actual workman 
to bring his work forward to the point of true 
architecture.” 

The Academic and the Practical. 

I think we will all agree there can be no 
real building without precise and intimate 
knowledge, and I would further submit there 
can be no great building, that we call archi- 
tecture, without a wide knowledge of tradi- 
tion and example. The big man is not 
confused and crowded out in knowing all he 
can that assists his work, and in seeing all he 
can that has been done elsewhere. We can 
have no great national style without first 
having international experience. The only 
true receptivity is that of the large, healthy, 
creative mind. Recognising this, one feels 
it impossible to tie oneself down to either 
an atelier or a builders yard. In the Paris 
Opera House, certainly one of the greatest 
buildings of modern times, we see the perfect 
flower of the system that produced great 
Prix de Rome men; we see a modern 
academic design, a design founded on the 
approved training of the schools in France ; 
but we see much more than this, nothing 
jess than a great building that any builder, 
properly so-called, who loves his craft, 
would joyfully participate in; and we see a 
thing beautiful as an organic whole, within 
and without, the marvellous creation of a 
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truly great architect. Tho academic and the 
practical must co-operate to produce such 
a building as this. 

Old Work. 

In any consideration of this subject one is 
bound to come full tilt against old work. Its 
claims are always sufficiently in evidence, 
and need no apology. It is right thinking 
about it in the mind of the student that is 
essential. On the one hand, he must 
recognise that we have lost tradition in the 
sense that the great medi val builders had 
it. Nothing could have produced such great 
works as the west front of Rheims except a 
religion that was childlike in its trust and 
firm faith—we dare not believe anything 
else—and an instinctive hold on tradition. 
Perhaps it is because we have lost both, in 
the sense of the earlier builders, that we are 
utterly unable to clearly comprehend how 
their greatest works were raised, and flounder 
about between the one-man theory and the 
theory of the many workers, more or less 
inspired. We know that we find it supremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to do similar 
work that has the same extraordinary 
homogeneity and singleness of tone. So the 
student should realise what tradition means, 
and his own relationship to it. On the other 
hand, he must recognise that the needs of his 
time demand of him a training in the most 
frankly intelligent criticism of the whole 
modern outlook, a criticism which leads to 
the appreciation of what he has been trained 
to regard as the best. He must realise that 
his achievement is à thing of thought based 
on a principle of selection as thorough as it 
is ruthless ; thorough, because he must have 
principles, the more the better; ruthless, 
because there is a mass of undesirable 
opinion hanging about the whole game, 
something which clouds the issue, losin 
many a man in shallows, uncertainties, an 
weak work. 

To say about a method of doing some- 
thing, This won't be satisfactory, it was 
done at So-and-so, and was bad," may 
sound pedantic, but it is in the right spirit. 
This is the true liberalism of art, which can 
advance, not because it despises, but because 
it fears and knows; not contempt, but 
knowledge, is what we want. 

The mass of undesirable opinion before 
referred to hangs particularly about the 
subject of old work. Those who make 4 
fetish of it, because it is old work, are largely 
responsible for this. Setting one's face 
against such an attitude does not necessarily 
mean that the student isa foolish iconoclast. 
It is only ignorance that is abusive. 


Value of the Atelier. 

But, you will ask, what is the training that 
will enable the student to appreciate only 
the best, and of what does the best consist ? 
Now, here, I think, is the value of the atelier; 
for it is only, it seems to me, by some such 
system as the atelier that we are able to 
find an answer to this most important 
question. It is through lack of real, 
systematic, profitable training in design that 
most of the educational systems in this country 
suffer—not so much in design perhaps, as in 
principles that govern design. An architect, 
I submit, must most emphatically be trained 
in certain aspects of the theory of his art, 
just as certainly as the musician. The two 
arts run parallel, and are very similar in 
this respect. The gain to the student 
is immense when one can point out the 
world that lies before him if he is able to 
recognise that certain proportions and rules— 
which are at least as old as the Greeks—-are 
discoverable in all great building. 

To the free and elastic mind this will not 
become a fetish; far from it: it will recognise 
the limitations of all rules ; but, on the other 
hand, it will gain immensely in stimulus by 
adding, bit to bit, and will advance thus by 
real experience. The old weapon, having 
served its day, will form part of the armoury 
if it is sound, and be thrown away if it is 
bad, and a newer and better one will take 
its place. Hore, again, ought to be progress. 
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“The Builder's Yard." 


The study of structure is something whic'. 
appears to be more intensely modern than 
any other aspect of the question ; but is it 
so very modern, after all? Her» is our 
“ builder's yard," but much more. On the 
ons hand, it is all that old work can tea? 
us, as material evidenced in architecture ; 
and, on the other, it is the engineer's table, 
the plumber's shop, the mason's yard, the 
multitudinous crafts that appear in a really 
great building. It is just this about the 
Paris Opera House that fascinates. This is 
the ideal, but how seldom achieved! And 
now, when I speak about the *' builder's yard, 
it is perhaps hardly necessary to explain that 
I mean by it the extreme that it represents— 
the view that the young architect must learn 
to handle tools himself before he can build 
aright; that he must be a plumber, or 
mason, or carpenter, and, if possible, all of 
them, in some measure, if he is to have that 
intimate knowledge of material that alone 
produces good work. Here I will state my 
own position. I recognise that the architect 
needs this intimate knowledge, this subtlety 
of appreciation in material; the knowledge 
that can enable one man to build a beautiful 
gable in brick while another, with exactly the 
same bricks and exactly even the same form 
of gable, produces something which is quite 
ordinary. But where I demur is in believing 
that architecture is only this, and that there 
is not another, and larger, side. To do the 
exponents of the “ builder's yard justice, 
it is only the narrower among them who 
really believe the contrary, or act as if they 
did. It is this pernicious hatred of the 
Renaissance, and of all that people are 
pleased to call sham building (which in some 
form or other is as old as any building that 
ever was), this one-legged theory that the 
column and the order are a damned thing, 
that is responsible for half the mischief. All 
building is surely part of one great craft, the 
greatest constructive craft there is, whether 
it be evidenced in a Surrey cottage or in 
Westminster Cathedral: the one is but the 
other in little. Thought, care, selection, and 
trained experience are requisite for both, 
though the relationship of parts to the whole 
is somewhat different in each. It is at this 
point that we appreciate the fascination 
of Professor Lethaby’s remark, quoted in 
Mr. Schultz's paper, already mentioned. 
„Design, he says, is merely contrivance, 
the doing of work in an ordinary way, just 
like cooking." On the other hand, has 
not Professor Lethaby been lately much 
occupied with the principles that underlie 
Greek building ? 


Large and Small. Architecture. 


But though all architecture, large or small, 
is .one craft, it seems to me we must appre- 
ciate that large, formal, ordered buildings 
demand a more rigid preliminary process in 
the mind of the architect than smaller work 
does. We in England have lost a tradition 
of academic style for large buildings. France 
has retained such a tradition, or at least 
built up a modern one of its own ; but then in 
England we have a much surer hold on the 
whole intent and meaning of smaller work, 
such as domestic and church buildings. Our 
best work in these directions is not imitative ; 
it is really part of the national life. To 
design such work there is much to be said 
for the cooking process; but though 
ordinary contrivance, ingenuity, common- 
sense, are the basis of all design, whether 
in large things or small, for the great build- 
ings of modern times—our lecture theatres, 
town halls, art galleries, muscums, libraries. 
flats, railway stations, important commercial 
buildings—all buildings that can be called 
monumental, we need, it seems to me, a basic 
principle, or principles, in our design, and 
the simplest way I can state it is this : In what 
way do we relate our processes of thought 
and draughtsmanship to the actual structure 
in. the execution of large, ordered work ? 
Now, if I may state my own answer, hore 
we want the “ atelier," but we want m re; 
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for the atelier, in these remarks, is only a 
symbol of modified, not comprehensive 
power. Nevertheless, we do want the root - 
principle of it, to my mind, and that alone 
which can make draughtsmanship the means 
that it ought to be. We want to begin with 
our subject at its beginning, to work from 
small to large, to visualise our subject as a 
whole, on paper, and to keep scale, pro- 
portion, mass, harmony before us all the time. 


We want to work this out to its utmost . 


possible achievement on paper before we 
touch anything to larger scale; and so pass 
on from this, and by means of this, to larger 
and yet larger, till we reach the “ full-size,” 
making innumerable studies—line perspec- 
tives, isometrics, diagrams—by the way. 
Now this, it seems to me, is the true principle 
and meaning of draughtsmanship in monu- 
mental work, and the most certain process for 
securing good architecture. And the 
more that I have mentioned, what is it? 
Simply all that we have in our life—the 
utmost extent to which our character can 
inform our work. We all know how, after 
seeing a great picture exhibition, entering 
some rooms simply irritates us, and entering 
others pleases and reste. That is just 
illustrative of character in work, the power 
that can be gained by one man thinking 
back," as Professor Pite says, so that he can 
truly bring forward. 

And so, recognising that the architect, 
to be capable of tackling big work, must 
appreciate the big things, as well as all the 
little things, is it reasonable to expect that 
he should devote such individual attention 
to these little things ? Here I would not be 
misunderstood. Far be it from me to suggest 
that I call anything little, except relatively. 
The bigger meaning of it all, which is its 
right relationship to the whole, must all be 
understood, or at least intelligently grasped ; 
otherwise there could be no Opera House. 
The multitude of practical details must be 
studied thoroughly and criticised with that 
larger view which is only possible to the 
impartial mind. Such study will become 
easier as time goes on, and it can be achieved 
without the drastic method of apprenticing 
oneself to à mason. Nay, can it even be 
properly achieved at all by such a method ? 
That, of course, depends upon the man, 
but should it be necessary to make it a 
main plank in our platform ? 

Let us take three great buildings of the 
past at random, but representative of great 
periods in building ; say, the Parthenon at 
Athens, Sancta Sophia at Constantinople, and 
the Farnese Palace at Rome. The two first 
of these, thanks to the immense value of a 
traditional style, might have been conirived 
in the sense meant by Professor Lethaby, 
though each of them is associated with a great 
master-builder. The Farnese Palace could 
assuredly not have been 80 contrived. 
Begun by Sangallo, it was seized by the 
giant hand of Michelangelo and reshaped 
to his embodying. I do not ask you to 
argue whether or not it has the same 
intrinsic purity of style that the other 
examples I have quoted possess. I simply 
ask you if it is not a noble building. And, 
since then, has any great building been 
erected in Europe without one informing 
mind behind it? This is a lesson that 
history teaches us, and that we cannot surely 
ivnore ? Since then the times have become 
more and more complex. The days move 
with breathless haste. Can we afford, as 
architects, to lose our grasp on the bigger 
swav? I would not argue for a moment 
that we should not throw our students as 
much into the builders yard as possible. 
With that part of Mr. Schultz's paper I am 
entirely in agreement. But does all history, 
all experience, teach us that harking back 
to something which has its roots buried in the 
beginnings of things will be to our advan- 
tare? We may bemoan our lack of the 
sheer wonder in creative building attained by 
some of the older men, but the remedy 
must surely be with ourselves, and not with 
others. There are those among us who are 
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always bewailing the lack of architectural in- 
telligence in the public. To such I would say, 
“ Don't think so much about other people's 
shortcomings ; think more about your own.“ 
The public appreciation of architecture is 
exactly what we architects care to make it. 
We, and we alone, have to be chiefly respon- 
sible for showing the public—whose needs 
are in the main intelligible, reasonable, and 
in the majority of cases, absolutely practical— 
that the best building it can get is the most 
artistic building, because it is the fittest for 
its purpose. I believe this can be done if 
the architect will but put his shoulder to 
the wheel." 


In inviting discussion, the President said 
it appeared to him that Mr. Fyfe, at the back 
of his mind, thought that the ideal system 
of instruction was really that which was 
followed in the Association Schools. 


Mr. W. Curtis Green : 

I have listened with pleasure to Mr. Fyfe's 
paper. Mr. Fyfe speaks with an authority 
&nd with a seriousness of purpose that reveal 
the born architect. I could wish for the 
purpose of discussion to-night his partisan. 
Ship for the atelier had been more pro- 
nounced, that, in short, his statement was 
less nicely balanced and less likely to appeal 
to us all. Now that the best men among us 
are giving to education the attention that 
it deserves, when each of us is trying to 
attain the efficioncy and skil which we 
admire in our friends or in those on a pedestal 
beyond our reach, it is well to reflect that, 
though the system is much, it is by no means 
everything. Those who start life from a 
pedestal do not always build better than those 
who have to lay the foundation before they 
can start building themselves. If it is true 
that architects are born and not made, it is 
equally true that they are not born ready- 
made. It is more than probable that clear 
thinking will evolve in the near future a 
system of education that will make some of 
us regret our own lack of opportunity. But 
in the end it is the men that matter more 
than the system; we need the system to 
raise the whole general average of building 
throughout the country on to a higher plane; 
even then it is the full man in whom the root 
of the matter is planted, who will, whatever 
his initial mistakes and failures, express in 
architectural terms the virtue of his time. 
All of us will be agreed that many of our 
failures could be avoided by more prolonged 
training ; we are in too much hurry to run 
into active practice either for financial 
reasons, or because we are afraid that our 
friends will not wait for us. Should this 
additional training be in the atelier or 
in the builders yard? In practice tie 
architect must have experienced some- 
thing of both. So far as the two represcnt 
two different schools of thought, I am 
to-night on the side of the builder’s yard. 
The two schools may, I think, be fairly 
described as the real and the ideal ; the real 
standing for the workshop, and the ideal for 
the studio. I believe that at the present. 
and for some time to come, our art can be 
best served from the humbler side. The 
realist argues from nature upwards ; starting 
from reality and never losing sight of it. 
The idealist argues from an idea already 
formed; starting from a conception. he 
argues EA rejecting realities where 
they do not fit in to his preconceived scheme. 
The idealist has the more lofty pretensions, 
the realist achieves the most elevating results. 
We architects have to look at things as they 
are, not through the mists of fancy, nor 
with the eyes of an age now past. Let us 
regard our work from the point of view of 
tbose who will judge it after we are gone 
and forgotten. What is the standard by 
which they will judge? If the lines laid 
down by the architect are the outcome of 
inspired common sense, a cultivated sense 
of that line of economy which Emerson has 
so well described as the line of pertect 
beauty. if the material: used are suitable, 
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tle best of their kind rightly and fitly used 
and joined together, I can imagine that a 
building of our day may win something of 
the respect and affection from those who come 
after us that we feel for the work of our 
forbears. Some of us have yet to learn that 
half of the charm of the historic architecture 
of this country lies in the materials used and 
in the skill with which they were laid down. 
Take a mere brick wall as an illustration. 
Let him who supposes that he knows every- 
thing necessary to produce a beautiful piece 
of walling try to do so—I do not mean with 
his own hands; supposing he failed to do 
so, he might then read Professor Pite's essay 
on brickwork in the first volume of Building 
Construction "' in the Architects' Library ; let 
him learn all that is to be learned from that 
masterly monograph, then let him try again 
and compare the result with any 9995 pieces 
of old work ; let him analvse the result, and 
his own feelings! Academic architecture 
fails to win our affection, although it may 
and does inspire our unstinted admiration 
and respect. The reason of this is, I think. 
that the tendency in cold academic design is 
to overlook the human element in its pro- 
duction. Which moves us most profoundly, 
the art of the Colosseum at Rome, or thie 
front of Rheims? It is true that our 
modern methods of building are more akin 
to Pagan Rome than to Christian Rheims ; 
is that resemblance an ideal to strive for ? 
I believe that the weakness of modern English 
architecture lies with the producer rather 
than with the designer. The British working 
man is the stumbling-block in the path of 
our best architects. rough no fault of his 
own, his natural taste for sound craftsman- 
ship has been perverted. He has had set 
before him the false standard of excellence 
created by machine labour applied to 
illegitimate ends. He has learned his lesson 
thoroughly. The subdivisions of his one-time 
craft evolved in factories and by trade unions 
have destroyed both the self-respect and 
the pleasure which he once derived from his 
craft. This evil does not imply that we should 
get back to this or that school or period, or 
that we should embrace the affectation of 
a revival remote from our ways of life and 
thought. I would remind those with a 
tendency to admire all things old to remember 
what Wm. Morris wrote, speaking of old 
buildings. He said If these buildings are 
beautiful now in their age, what must they 
have been when they were new?" To 
those who believe that the standard of crafts- 
manship is connected with the well-being of 
architecture, the detached and superior 
attitude of the atelier will hold little hope of 
the future. I am not of those who imagine 
that drudgery can be done away with; 
there must be drudgery in the making of 
every work of art; it is & necessary and a 
cleansing process. The man who cannot bear 
his share will produce nothing of value ; yet 
I believe that the architecture that affects 
mankind most strongly for good has the 
minimum of drudgery, that it is produced 
by labour, inspired by a common tradition. 
emulating that tradition. Let us have 
a controlling mind. I should imagine 
that no great performance in architecture 
was ever without one; but the master 
workman must have sympathetic tools, keen 
to respond to his suggestion, not compelled 
by force or fear. Part of our calling—it 
should be a self-evident part—is to master 
our tools. Can the conditions in which our 
work is carried out be studied in the 
atelier ? Can we influence or direct the man 
who crystalises our idea until we learn what 
he has to teach us about the genesis of that 
idea? Can we design rightly in materials 
the properties of which we do not understand 
and cannot learn from books? The whole 
question of the right and the wrong use of 
mechanical labour is for us to pronounce on: 
where can we learn about it but in the builder's 
yard ? I suppose there has never been so 
much skill at the service of architecture as 
to-day. In the country it is extraordinary 
how quickly and with what pleasure the 
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men on the job respond to the traditional 
ways of their crafts when they are allowed 
the chance. We want a living traditional 
school of modern architecture, and it is 
coming clothed and in its right mind; our 
architects must be craftsmen not with their 
own hands, though a thorough knowledge of 
the bench or the lathe in their youth will 
have done wonders for them, but in the 
sense that they must know that there is a 
right way of doing a piece of work and a 
proper use of the materials at hand. If 
during our student days we are trained to deal 
with the real things first, not standing aloof 
from the facts of life, we may come to 
express in concrete form the ideal to our 
fellow-men. 


Me. V. H. Ward 


said they all seemed to be agreed that 
tradition of some sort was a necessity—that 
no great work was done which was not the 
outcome of some tradition, and that best 
work was the culmination of tradition. 
And when people felt that all was not right 
with the architecture of their day, the only 
two courses open to them were: to improve 
on the tradition they inherited, or to go back 
a little way until they got to a sounder state 
of it. The only way we could get into touch 
with tradition now, it seemed to him, was b 
some system of atelier training. The build- 
ing art of to-day was so extremely specialised 
in all its branches that it would be impossible 
for anyone to go through all the trades, but 
it ould be a great advantage for a man in his 
youth to have done a little carpentry, or 
masonry, in order to get conversant with the 
general principles of them; but it would be 
impossible for him to practice as an engineer 
and plumber, and every other branch of 
architecture that one could think of. The 
result of atelier training only was one which 
could be seen if one went through France. 
One saw little country houses nearly all 
ghastly failures—either an attempt in the 
grand manner on a small scale, or an attempt 
in some awful form of new art. 


Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith 


said it would be absurd to ignore the mass 
of past history in studying how best to lay 
down some guiding principles as to the 
method by which we should train the 
youth of the Profession, and it was of great 
importance in a school like the Association's 
that the students should feel that these 
principles had been thoroughly thrashed out. 
and were not merely empirical—that they 
had been laid down with the greatest care, 
and that the training would be satisfactory. 
He differed with Mr. Green as to lofty ideals 
being questionable. Unless ideals were very 
high we could not get very high in our work. 
Mr. Ward's remarks as to the result of a 
purely academic training, as pursued in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, were very true, and 
he fully supported him 8s to what one saw in 
going through France. One rarely saw a 
small building which, from our point of view, 
was worth looking at, and that could bo 
attributed only to the fact of the French 
studying in the grand manner to the exclusion 
of smaller objects—such as cottages and 
domestic work generally. Foreign architects 
were unanimous in saying that up fo the point 
of monumental work our English architecture 
was superior to foreign. The need in the 
Association was to add to the instruction in 
smaller work something more on monumental 
lines. Take town planning ; if we were trained 
in the workshop, were we thereby made more 
efficient to master the large problems which 
town planning presented to us? Our powers 
in that direction would be cribbed, cabined, 
and confined. He did not know any building 
carried out satisfactorily by a builder who 
had not had a theoretical training. The 
moral of the paper seemed to be to think, 
think, think, and to ask everywhore: How 
and why ? 


Sir Bramwell Thomas 


said the two openers started from different 
points of view, but arrived at almost the 
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same conclusions. Each would agree that 
both systems should be included in the best 
definite orm of architectural training. But 
the question of atelier v. the builder's yard 
was almost out of date, and there was 
considerable agreement to-day in favour of 
academic training. Up to a point the 
craftsman was the ruling spirit ; but, in spite 
of what had been said about French cottage 
work, the necessity had been found for a 
proper &cademic training. Why the academic 
form of training was so satisfactory was that 
first of all it was a tremendous test from the 
artistic point of view—practically two 
years in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts were a 
test as to whether a man was an artist. The 
next two years were devoted to a highly 
scientific study far in advance of what we 
had here. Between the course of training 
in France and the training in the Association 
schools there was a wide difference in the 
first two years ; in France a man was trained 
in design before he knew anything ; here, in 
England, a man was given a great breadth 
of scholarship before he came to design. 
As to what the future held, that was in the 
lap of the gods, but & strongly-academic 
training must and would come into force, 
and it needed serious consideration to say 
what addition should be made to the educa- 
tion of the architect upon that which has 
existed for the last ten years. 

Mr. Louis Jacob and Mr. G. Drysdale 
having spoken (Mr. Drysdale remarking that 
we had far too much taste and to» little 
Science), 


Mr. V. J. N. Millard 


said he stumbled at the title at once. Why 
versus? Why not cum? What we had to 
do was to find the best points of both systems. 
But as to mastering all the trades, that was a 
big order. As architects let us hope and 
pray that we should acquire insight into what 
had been done—insight leading to foresight 
concerning what to do ; foresight upon which 
depended so greatly the power to grasp the 
problems and solve them by the aid of that 
ift of second sight we call imagination 
ying at the back of all initiation, reinforcing 
all firm decision. 


Mr. H. P. G. Maule 


said the title was misleading, for what did 
we mean by atelier and what by builder's 
yard ? They did not mean only the one or 
only the other. After the atelier came some- 
thing else. We often heard of the atelier, but 
not of the something else, and we did not 
hear of a great deal covered by the atelier. 
Taking the title of the paper, there was every 
reason for a combination of atelier and 
builder's yard, if such a term must be used. 
Hardly one successful and leading English 
domestic architect of recent times was a 
craftsman in the sense that he could use the 
craftsman’s tools, but probably all those 
whose work reached a high level had an 
intimate knowledge of how the work was 
done, and for that reason could direct 
and oontrol; part of the training of an 
architect must consist in learning something 
about those trades in order to be able to 
design at all. Equally important was the 
careful and systematic training in design, 
in all the principles which underlay all 
great architecture. As a race we were very 
practical, and the best could be got out of a 
student by approaching the subject from the 
practical and humble side, and in doing so 
the higher ideals and big things were not 
lost sight of, even from the first moment. 
He thought they ought to avoid such expres- 
sions as “training must be academic," 
because such an expression is open to mis- 
interpretation and misunderstandings. Nor 
should we only think of foreign work and forget 
our Own and our own requirements. And 
if we started educating on a too far advanced 
plane we should put the clock back. We had 
a lot of ground to cover before we could say 
definitely what is best for an architectural 
training in this country. 

Mr. D. A. Forster and Mr. P. Cart de 
Lafontaine having spoken, 
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Mr. Gerald Horsley 

said it would be interesting to know how the 
student regarded the matter. Twenty years 
ago it was a question under discussion 
by students whether they should go from 
their pupilage into a builder's yard or into 
an office. A few of his contemporaries 
at that time decided to start work as 
architect-builders, and one had given it 
up and had since worked in architecture, 


and the others had not had a very wide 


range of work, though what they had done 
had been very interesting and sometimes 
very beautiful. But there was a difference 
nowadays compared with twenty years ago, for 
there exists to-day the well-drawn document 
of the Board of Education which most 
students took as the lines to go upon. But 
the document did not go far enough, for it 
said nothing as to what a student should 
do after the four years’ training. We had 
no authoritative statement as to the 
best way of combining the atelier and the 
builder’s yard. How far could the one 
Pup emmen! the other ? He hoped that in the 
syllabus shortly to be issued from the new 
Board, students would be advised what to do. 
Personally, he thought the time given in a 
builder's yard would be better spent if it 
followed a student's training after his 
pupilage, though the contrary was the 
practice in the engineering profession. 


Mr. Alan Potter 

said academio study was necessary, but it 
should be practical He believed in a com- 
bination of the atelier and the builder's yard. 


The Chairman, 

in putting the vote of thanks, which was 
carried very heartily, said it seemed to him 
that Mr. Green's argument was for the 
education of the bricklayer rather than the 
architect. In the discussion, had there not 
been & tendency to discuss the matter of 
training without sufficient regard to practical 
conditions—+.e, the question of what an 
architect is ? In the eyes of the public an 
architect had certain functions to perform, 
not the least being the carrying out of certain 
work for a certain sum of money. He had to 
deal with adjoining owners, public authori- 
ties, surveyors, and other professional people. 
He had to present his ideas to the client 
by means of drawings, which were not to be 
departed from in carrying, out the work, so 
that it was practically impossible for him to 
proceed by any means except by design on 
paper. It might be a fine thing for an 
architect to work in the open air and go 
on with the design as the job progressed, and 
it might result in a fine work, but that was 
impossible at the present time, and the proper 
course of education must be on the lines of 
design on paper. The carrying out of the 
builders yard argument to its logical con- 
clusion would lead to an architect working, 
not in his office, but out of doors and as a 
builder. We should make the best of both 
methods in order to become a successful 
professional architect. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 
Me. Fyfe, 
in reply, said he agreed with the President’s 
remarks, and what he had said was what he 
(the speaker) had in his mind while he was 
writing his paper. They had to do buildings 
for clients, that was the end of all; and the 
demands of the public were, on the whole, 
very reasonable and intelligent, and we had to 
carry them out. 

It was announced that the next meeting 
will be held on February 6, when & paper by 
Professor W. R. Lethaby. F. R. I. B. A., 
entitled Greek Buildings," will be read. 

— 22 — 
ALTERATION TO PREMISES, HOLLOWAY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., of 36, Basing- 
hall-street, E.C., and Homerton, N.E., are 
carrying out alterations and additions to 
Messre. Jones Bros.’ premises, Holloway-road, 
under the supervision of Messrs. James Las- 
cock & Bellamy, of 4, Bloomsbury-place. 
Bloomsbury-square, W. C.; quantities by Mr. 
W. E. Davis, John-street, Adelphi, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION SPRING VISITS 


Extension of the Royal Courts of Justice. 


Tur first building to be visited was the 
extension at the Royal Courts of Justice, to 
which members were admitted on January 21 
by the kindness of Sir Henry Tanner. The 
extension consists of four courts at the same 
level as the present court floor, with which 
connexion will be made by a bridge in con- 
tinuation of the provisional corridor left in 
the main building. An admirably simple plan 
has been devised. Along the eastern face of 
the new building runs a corridor in which the 
main entrances are situated. From this a 
spacious central corridor running east and 
west affords (on the ground and first floors) 
waiting space for those using the new courts, 
which are each 45 ft. by 36 ft., and placed two 
to the north and two to the south, separated 
by internal areas partially filled on the north 
by the main staircase from ground to first 
floors and on the south by public lavatories. 
Behind the courts, at the bench level, run 
judges’ corridors, with their rooms on the outer 
north and south fronts, and lavatories projecting 
into the areas between the courts. Access to 
these private corridors is obtained by an upper 
story of the bridge, or independently by stair- 
cases at the north and south ends of the eastern 
corridor. The public galleries of the courts are 
approached by an independent entrance and 
staircase on the west side, communicating 
with an upper story of the central corridor. 
On the ground floor are jury and witnesses’ 
rooms, and, in view of the possibility that one 
court may serve for criminal appeal cases, 
cells for prisoners. 

In architectural] style the building follows 
generallv the existing main buildings. The 
eastern corridor and bridge are vaulted in stone, 
and both these and the main centre corridor 
on ground and first floors are faced internally 
with Portland stone, as are also the courta, 
above a wainscot panelled dado 12 ft. high. 
Extensive use is made of reinforced concrete 
in floor and celling construction, while the main 
roof will have steel trusses with wood purlins 
and rafters—surely sufficient variety of con- 
structive method for a single building. 

Much thought has been given to the acoustics 
of the courts, and as a result of trial and expe- 
rience ceilings nearly flat and unbroken have 
been adopted as most likely to give good results. 
The heating and ventilation arrangements 
are alao remarxably complete, and by means of 
false ceilings in reinforced concrete excellent 
ducts both for fresh air and extraction are 
formed. The perfectly natural method by 
which these ducts are contrived in the new 
material is interesting. The main floor beams 
at intervals are necessarily deep. They have 
skeleton webs uniting an upper and a lower 
boom, from one of which the ceiling extends, 
while the floor is continuous with the other. 
From a large area on the north front fresh air 
is drawn through water screens to battery 
chambers beneath the courts. From thence 
the warmed air passes through further chambers 
and up vertical ducts, discharging by inlets 
to the courts just above the wainscoting. 
Extract openings will be formed close to the 
ceilings, through which fans will draw vitiated 
air to discharge eventually from the flèches. 
The degree of importance rightly given to the 
question of ventilation may be judged from the 
fact that practically several entire mezzanine 
Hoors are devoted to ita contrivance. 

The exterior of the building is at present too 
much obscured by scaffolding to allow ita form 
to appear, but on the west front at least there 
is a refreshing abundance of solid wall. 

Mr. R. J. Allison kindly conducted the party. 


The Church of SS, Anselm and Cecilia. 

From the Law Courts the party proceeded 
to the Church of SS. Anselm and Cecilia in 
Kingsway. where they were received by Mr. 
F. J. Walters, who had kindly brought the 
drawings for inspection. The new building 
takes the place of that long known as the 
Sardinian Chapel, which was acquired by the 
London County Council in connexion with the 
Kingsway improvement. An important factor 
in the rebuilding was the question of cost, 
which it was desired should not exceed the 
amount allowed as compensation for dis. 
turbance and forced sale. Since all new fronts 
to Kingsway are, by express stipulation, of 
Portland stone, it was unfortunately necessary 
to curtail the design, which was wisely done 
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by the omission of a tower over the south 
entrance. Although this leaves the church 
externally Somewhat erippled in appearance. 
it is surely best that any church should be 
designed from inside, and none can regret 
that this charming interior has not been inter- 
fered with. The stvle adopted is Early 
Renaissance, French in feeling, and infused 
with considerable fancy in treatment. The 
whole is carried out in a very consistent 
manner, the scale being well maintained 
through all materials, and though the church 
is not a large one (seating only 500), it has 
considerable dignity of effect. Plan and section 
are well contrived to a difficult site, and the 
lighting has been carefully studied, the arrange- 
ment of the chancel being very effective. 
There is no east window, the wall being occupied 
by a lofty alabaster reredos, plain in the lower 
part and delicately sculptured above, sur- 
mounted by a carved and gilded baldacchino. 
and lighted by a single high window in the north 
wall not seen from the nave. Screened galleries 
to north and south of the chancel contain organ 
and choristers, united by an arched stone rood 
loft suggested by that of St. Etienne du Mont, 
Paris. 

The interior stonework is Bath, and the 
roofs and ceilings are of unvarnished pitch-pine. 
Most of the furniture was removed from the old 
building, but there are fine brass altar rails 
and iron lighting pendante by Mr. Bainbridge 
Reynolds. All the carving is by  Messrs. 
Earp & Hobbs. Mr. Frederick A. Walters, 
F.S.A., the architect, kindly arranged the visit. 


— — — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Leicester Society of Architects: 
The President’s Address. 
This Society opened its winter session 
on January 20 with an address from the Presi- 


, dent (Mr. W. M. Cowdell, F.R.I.B.A.), and 


a musical evening, in the Society’s rooms, St. 
Martin's East. Among others present were 
Messrs. H. H. 'Thomson, W. T. Topott, 
A. H. Hind, W. Riley, K. Bedingfield, C. 
Kempson, W. Keites, F. B. Cooper, W. Keay, 
C. Stretton, W. T. Grewcock, E. Turner, and 
F. Rowlett. 

The President, in the course of his address, 
said, in considering what form his remarks 
should take, it had occurred to him to look 
up the objects for which the Society was 
founded, and to see how they had been ful- 
filled, and how they were being fulfilled to- 
day. In doing this he had come to the con- 
clusion that the leaders of the Society in the 
past had worked hard to fulfil those objects, 
and that to-day the Council, and also the 
general] body ol members, were still loyally 
working hard for the same objects, though 
possibly not quite in the same way. 

E stili had the same constitution, but 
what he used to look upon as a very aristo- 
cratic Society was now a very democratic 
one, anxious to include every architect and 
architectural student in the province. From 
the earliest days of the Society it had, he 
thought, maintained its alliance to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Their second object was “to maintain an 
acknowledged code of professional charges and 
prices." Whilst far from suggesting that 
there was not ample ground for further pro- 
gress, he thought those who cared to look 
back twenty-five years or so could not fail to 
recognise a very considerable advance in this 
respect. 

The third object was to obtain and consider 
information respecting competitions and other 
matters affecting the profession, and to 
endeavour to ensure equitable terms and 
awards. Perhaps the recollection that a 
prominent landowner in the town had recently 
asked tor, and received, the co-operation of 
the Council of the Society in promoting and 
carrying out a competition with the object 
of obtaining better architectural treatment 
of cottage and small louse buildings, and the 
further facts, as he was informed, that from 
quite another source a suggestion had been 
made for a competition under the auspices of 
their Society, and that one of their past- 
Presidents was an assessor in the competition 
for the new Public Hall in Leicester, proved 
that. in this object they were moving in the 
right direction. He congratulated the success- 
ful competitors in the Westcotes Competition 
on their clever and somewhat original plans. 
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The fourth object was to afford mutual 
assistance either among members themselves 
or between them aid their employers, and to 
promote personal good-feeling among members 
of the Suciety. There were few of them 

robably who had not benefited by this object. 
n conclusion, he appealed to the members 
to attend the lectures as regularly as possible, 
for by their attendance they would not only 
benefit themselves, but would help others, and 
enconrage the lecturers. 

After an interval in the proceedings, a 


Presentation was made to the retiring Hon. 


Secretary, Mr. W. K. Bedingfield. 

The President, in handing Mr. Bedingfield 
a plaster portrait bust of his six-year-old 
daughter, which had been modelled by Mr. 
J. Crosland McClure, formerly of the Leicester 
Art School, referred to the excellent services 
Mr. Bedingfield had rendered the Society 
during the last six years, end expressed the 
hope that the memento would remind him of 
the strenuous days of the Society. 

Mr. Turner and Mr. Thomson also spoke 
of the services of Mr. Bedingfield, who, in 
reply, said he looked back upon the time spent 
on behalf of the Society with great pleasure. 
Their present would remind him of those days 
in years to come, and with regard to the 
future he hoped the work of the Society 
would increase in usefulness. 

A hearly vote of thanks was passed to the 
President for his address on the proposition of 
Mr. W. T. Topott, seconded by Mr. C. 
Kempson. 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 

The third meeting of the Designing Club 
connected with this Society was held on 
Tuesday, January 17. The subject set for 
competition was a design for a small detached 
house in a garden city. Six designs were sent 
in, and were criticised by Mr. E. H. Heazell, 
who had drawn up the conditions. An in- 
teresting discussion took place, at the close 
of which Mr. Heazell was thanked for his 
kindness in preparing the subject and giving 
such a valuable criticism. The meetings of 
the Designing Club are being well attended, 
not only by those who compete, but by the 
older manker, who attend when possible, 
and by their kindly criticisms and hints help 
to make these meetings useful to all. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 

A special meeting of the Council of this 
body was held at 31, South Frederick-street 
on Monday last. The President, Mr. Albert E. 
Murray, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., was in the 
chair, and there were also present :—Messrs. 
C. H. Ashworth, W. Kaye-Parry, James H. 
Webb, C. J. MacCarthy, F. G. Hicks, Lucius 
O’Callaghan, A. G. C. Millar, Frederick 
Batchelor, and C. A. Owen, Hon. Secretary. 

A large amount of correspondence was dealt 
with. Matters affecting the leases of the 
Institute's rooms and the position of the sur- 
veyors under tne authorised conditions of con- 
tract were referred to Messrs. Hayes & Sons, 
the Institute's solicitors, and to the Pro- 
fessional Practice Committee respectively for 


report. 
Nini À— 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


The annual dinner of past and present 
pepe of Mr. G. P. Knowles, A. M. Inst. C. E., 

S. I., etc., vill be held on Friday, 
February 17, at the Criterion Restaurant. Mr. 
Knowles will be glad if any past and present 
pupils from whom he has not heard would let 
him know if they are intending to be present. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 


Among the subjects to be dealt with during 
the remainder of the present session at the 
ordinary general meetings of the Institution 
are :—'' The Evolution of Fire-resisting Con- 
struction," by Mr. W. Woodward, R.I.B.A. 
(Fellow); ‘‘ Recent Developments in Parlia- 
ment in Connexion with the Law and Practice 
re Water Rights" by Messrs. H. F. 
Bidder, barrister-at-law (Associate, and W. 
Vaux Graham, M.I.C.E. (Associate); “The 
Development of Building Estates under the 
New Conditions," by Mr. J. J. Done (Fellow). 
At the Liverpool-meeting on May 25 Mr. 
O. W. Young, (Fellow) will read a paper on 
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“The Mersey Dock Estate," and Mr. W. 
McCracken (Fellow) on “The Equipment of 
the Cheshire County Council Small Holdings," 
opportunities of visiting which will be given 
during the meeting. 


Sir John Soane's Museum. 

Sir J. Whittaker Ellis has been reappointed 
by the Court of Aldermen as their representa- 
tive for the ensuing five years upon the Board 
of Trustees of the Museum. 


Ancient Art Exhibition, Earl's Court. 

The Honorary Committee for the Ancient 
Art Exhibition, which will be held at 
Earl's Court in the summer, includes Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke, F.R.LB.A., late 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, and formerly Director of the 
Museum, South Kensington, and Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood, Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Arts. 

Church Pageant, Rotherhithe. 

Under the direction of the Rev. J. C. V. 
Durell, Rector of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, as 
Master of the Pageant, a church pageant will 
be celebrated in the Town Hall of Rother- 
hithe on January 31 and February 1-3, and 
7-10. Mr. E. de M. Rudolf is the Master of 
Heraldry, and Mr. E. T. Cook, Mus. I., 
Organist of Southwark Cathedral is the 
Musical Director. The scenes will represent 
the founding of St. Saviour's Priory ìn 
Bermondsey, 1082; the dissolution of St. 
Marie Overeye's, Southwark, 1539; and the 
institution of the first recorded Rector of 
Rotherhithe, Father John of Tocklive, 1310. 
The parish church was rebuilt in 1715-38, in 
the Grecian style, and was enlarged and 
improved in 1876 by Butterfield. 


Homes of Celebrities, Scotland. 


A syndicate has acquired the birthplace of 
Carlyle at Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire, and 
is about to make some alterations of the 
interior, which will be reinstated and re- 
furnished so as to present its aspect and con- 
dition as in Carlyle's time; some interesting 
relics will be transferred from London to the 
house.— The  Eiiock estate, in the same 
county, has been recently sold by Mr. 
G. Douglas Veitch to Mr. J. L. McConnel 
for, it is said, 38,0001. The property has con- 
tinued for some generations past in the Veitch 
family, who derived it, by purchase, from 
the Dalzells, Earls of  Carnwath. The 
* Admirable Crichton ’’ was born in 1560 at 
Eliock, his father’s seat, which his younger 
brother Robert disposed of to Sir Robert 
Dalzell, first Earl of Carnwath, in 1596. 


Christ Church, Isle of Dogs. 

An appeal is made for 600“. to defray the 
cost of a necessary repair of the church, the 
brick piers and arches which carry the floor 
having become cracked and ruinous, by reason 
of the treacherous foundation of the marshy 
soil. Messrs. Bodley & Hare have reported 
upon the unsafe condition of the fabric and 
recommend the provision of ferro-concrete 
rafts and new piers and arches, and that steel 
columns and girders should be employed to 
strengthen the sinking organ gallery. The 
floor, of which the concrete is seamed with 
fissures, has been temporarily shored up with 
wooden struts. The church was built in 
Manchester-road, in 1854, for 500 sittings, 
after designs in the early English style by 
Jolinstone. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute. 


His Excellency the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., 
has consented to act as Patron of the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute to be held at Belíast from July 24 
til! 29, 1911. The Right Hon. Lord 
Dunleath, D.L., J.P., has consented to act 
as President of the Congress. The public 
meeting to inaugurate arrangements for the 
meeting will be held at the City Hall, Belfast, 
on Tuesday, January 31. 


Church Building Society. 


The Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repairing, of 
Churches and Chapels held its usual monthly 
meeting on the 19th inst. at the Society's 
House, 7, Dean's-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in tne 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid of 
the following objects, viz., building new 
churches at Forest Town, Notts, 80l; 
Higham Hill, St. Andrew, Walthamstow, 
Essex, 1507. for the first portion; Langley 
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Mill, St. Andrew, Derbyshire, 90/.; Hanley, 
All Saints, Staffs, 200/.; and Sneinton, St. 
Christopher, near Nottingham, 100/.; re- 
building the churches at  Blackrod, St. 
Katherine, Lancs, 80/.; and Rochdale, St. 
Mary, Lancs, 150/.; and towards enlarging 
or otherwise improving the accommoda- 
tion in the churches at Camberwell, St. 
Bartholomew, Surrey, 40/; Chobham, Holy 
Trinity, Surrey, 5/.; Kingston Hill St. Paul, 
Surrey, 50/.; Letchworth, Herts, 15l. ; Pirton, 
St. Mary, Herts, 25/.; Somersham, St. John 
the Baptist, Hunts, 20/.; Ilkeston, St. John 
the Evangelist, Derbyshire, 70/. ; Ilkeston, St. 
Mary, Derbyshire, 701. ; and Llanddewi, St. 
David, Denbighs, 204. A grant of 25l. was 
also made from the special Mission Buildings 
Fund towards building & mission church at 
Sandwith, St. Bega, Cumberland. The 
following grants were also paid for works 
completed: — Pendleton, St. Ambrose, near 
Manchester, 1507.; Ewood, St. Bartholomew, 
near Blackburn, 100/.; Whiston, St. Mildred, 
Staffs, 35/.; and Penrhiwceiber, St. Winifred, 
Glam., 307. In addition to this the sum of 
396“. was pad towards the repairs of twenty- 
one churches from trust funds held by the 
Society. The appointment of Mr. Walter 
Tapper, A. R. I. B. A., as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Honorary Consulting Architects of 
the Society was confirmed at this meeting. 


Destruction of Lacombe House. 

Lacombe House, a mansion situate a few 
miles from Hertford, was destroved by fire 
a few days ago, together with practically the 
whole of its contents, including valuable 
furniture. The mansion, which stood in an 
extensive park, belonged to Mr. Abel Smith, 
formerly M.P. for East Herts, of Woodhall, 
and the total damage is estimated at many 
thousands of pounds. : 


Bust, Enfield. 

The Lord Mayor attended at Enfield last 
Saturday to unveil the bust which has been 
set up in Enfield Public Gardens to the 
memory of the late Dr. J. J. Ridge, who was 
for thirty-five years Medical Officer of 
Health for Enfield, and was the founder of 
the British Medical ‘Temperance Association. 
The bust was the work of Mr. J. Nesfield 
Forsyth, sculptor. 


Mr. George Tinworth on His Art Work at 
Walworth. 

Mr. George Tinworth addressed an audience 
on Thursday last week at the Southwark 
Central Reference Library, in the museum 
adjoining which is a small exhibition of his 
recent “Sketches in Terra Cotta,” and other 
panels, which will be on exhibition until 
February 4. His “talk” was illustrated by 
a series of lantern slides depicting a selection 
of the works which he has carried out at 
York Minster, Truro Cathedral, Sandringham 
Church, St. Thomas’s Hospital, the Guard’s 
Chapel, and elsewhere. Mr. Tinworth also 
touched upon his own personal experiences of 
Walworth life, which he has given permanent 
form in his panel The Wheelwright's 
Shop," lent for the Exhibition by the 
Brighton Art Gallery Committee. 

a — — 


ART AND REGISTRATION. 


WE take the following from a paper read 
to the Guild of Architects’ Assistants on 
January 10 by Mr. H. Guicharde Todd, 
F. S. A. cot. , M. S.A. lc 

“The future of art in architecture and the 
professional welfare of its exponents is to a 
great extent in the hands of the present 
generation, and two policies are put forward 
for consideration as ameliorations of the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs in art 
and professional practice. 

The registration of architects, as has been 
proves by several piebiscites, is supported 
ry the great majority of architects, who 
appear to consider that the reorganisation of 
the profession is necessary, and architectural 
copynght is brought forward by a section 
which professes to more particularly study 
the future of our art, while protecting the 
interests of professional men. ‘These policies 
may appear, at first sight, to be very similar 
and leading towards the same end, but a 
closer study of their probable effects in prac- 
tice, and more particularly on art, is worthy 
of the consideration of this Society, especially 
as the members of this Society are probably 
the very gentlemen who will, in the next 
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generation, have to practise under one or 
other of these policies, and, maybe, regulate 
their adininistration. 

The policy of registration is particularly 
worthy of the notice of this Society, for this 
Guild is described as “The only Society 
formed and organised by architecte' assistants 
to protect their interests," and it is apparent 
that the object of this body is to ensure some 
sort of security to assistants in the archi- 
tectural profession. 

Security, that most precious jewel of civilisa- 
tion, is entirely the work of law. Without 
law there is no security, and consequently not 
even a certainty of subsistence, and it follows 
that, if this Society is not prepared to support 
the logical measure which will give securitv to 
the architectural profession and its individual 
members, that it will fail in its apparent 
object, in one direction at least. 

tt has been said that registration will 
limit the liberty of the architect, and be 
opposed to the welfare of art, but this con- 
tention does not appear to be well founded. 
Sir James Mackintosh, the eminent lawyer 
and essayist of the earlier portion of the last 
century, said, ''The description of liberty 
which seenis to me the most comprehensive 
is that of security against wrong. Liberty 
is, therefore, the object of all government. 
The registration of architects means the 
ultimate government of the profession by 
the profession to ensure security against 
wrong, but it is not only in the personal pro- 
tection of the members of the profession that 
the policy of registration is worthy of con- 
sideration, and the probable effects of such a 
policy on art must be studied. 

Art in architecture is acknowledged by the 
majority of our most prominent architects to 
be in a very unsatisfactory state, and the 
introduction of an Architectural Copymght 
Bill, at first sight, appears to be a necessary 
measure for the protection of the personal 
property and standing of the architect, but 
a reference (at the risk of being personal) to 
the published opinions of some of our leading 
architects on the present state of architectural 
art may be helpful. 


Apathy of the Public. 

The symposium on architecture, recently 
conducted in “The New Age,” by Mr. 
Huntley Carter, is a valuable collection of 
opinions which should be of great interest 
to all architects and artists who look at archi- 
tecture and art widely, and more particularly 
to those who, through registration, hope to 
see the Mistress Art take a proper place in 
our social life. The opinions of the eminent 
contributors to this symposium show a general 
despondence as regards the progress of our 
art, and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.S.A., 
F. R. I. B. A., and Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A., 
F. R. I. B. A.,, who contribute interesting 
articles, are both of the opinion that the 
present unsatisfactory state of art and archi- 
tecture is due to the ignorance and apathy 
of the public. 

The registration of architects would not 
necessarily make every building in our streets 
a work of art, but it would undoubtedly, in 
future years, prevent the utterly unqualified 
and ignorant man from practising as an archi- 
tect. Mr. Macartney truly says, A tradition 
in architecture cannot be built up in a day,” 
but, as public approbation is necessary to the 
progress of tradition, it is reasonable to expect 
that by gaining public approbation and notice 
through a non-controversial Registration Bill 
approved by the public through their elected 
representatives in Parliament, that further 
public approbation, understanding, and ap- 
proe of the profession and its aims would 
ollow. 

In the first place, it is obviously the duty of 
architects to see that the public are not gulled, 
and even before “the public expresses some 
sort of approbation " it is possible for archi- 
tects themselves " to do much towards gaining 
that approbation. Architects may not ad- 
vertise for their own personal benefit, but 
architects as a body can surely advertise the 
importance of their art by drawing public 
attention to it on every possible occasion. 
The Town Planning Conference has done 
much to convince the public of the importance 
of the architectural profession, but it must 
be remembered that the subject of town 
planning owes its present prominence very 
largely to the fact that it has been brought 
to the public notice through political 
channels, the Town Planning Bill having been 
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commented on by every journal of importance, 
and the subject having all the prominence of 
a political measure. 

It is obvious that the introduction of a Bill 
for the registration of architects would also 
attract notice and convince a large proportion 
of the general public of the importance of the 
architectural profession. 

The public apathy which Mr. Macartney 
and Mr. Warren deplore may be in some 
measure due to the fact that there is no 
obvious care of the public interest taken by 
architects as a profession. The public looks 
after its own interests through local by-laws 
and surveyors, whose functions are supervisory 
of the architect’s work, and although this is 
necessary and probably always will be 
necessary, it has a tendency to an antagonistic 
feeling, which is regrettable and might be 
somewhat relieved. 

In the medical profession the Diploma of 
Public Health (D.P.H.) held by so many 
doctors has convinced the public that public 
health is made a serious study by medical 
men; the profession is looked up to, and the 
public interests in that sphere are felt to be 
safe in its hands. 

The institution of a diploma in civil archi- 
tecture might well @ corresponding 
place in the architectural profession, and have 
the same effect, in convincing the public that 
architects are solicitous for their well-being 
by endeavouring to give them artistic and 
suitable, as well as sanitary and well-built, 
buildings. 

Architects would have a professional stand- 
ing to lose, and if this were once appreciated 
by the public, the importance of good archi- 
tectural work would be recognised. 


Registration and Education. 

It would be mere folly to assert that 
registration could do more than regulate the 
first artistic studies of intending architects. 
Registration could never force the architect 
to work in keeping with the best dictates of 
the canons of art, to build in proportion to 
the necessities of the case, apply his ornament 
to the best advantage, and restrain his 
vulgarity or that of his client. 

In short, laws which may be made to 
govern professional practice, while tending to 
raise the profession and its works generally, 
could never synchronise with the laws of 
nature and the canons of art, which are sub- 
servient only to the laws of nature, but, under 
a wise measure of registration, every candidate 
for the practice of architecture would undergo 
some approved training, or give proofs of some 
artistic atudy, in addition to the utilitarian 
necessities of that professional knowledge 
necessary for the practice of architecture in 
the best interests of client and public. 

This is suggesting no more than every boná 
fide architect does with his pupils, but under 
registration it would very closely affect what 
appear to be the causes which have brought 
this Guild of Architects’ Assistants into 
being. One of the principal problems 
of this Guild must inevitably be the 
consideration of the position of the un- 
qualified or badly-trained and inefficient 
assistant and his future elimination if possible. 
Under registration it is possible, and the next 
generation would necessarily show an improve- 
ment in this direction. By no other means 
does any great improvement appear probable, 
for the elimination of the unqualified archi- 
tect is a necessary preliminary to the elimina- 
tion of his badly-trained pupil. 

The registration of architects would make it 
possible to obtain reliable statistics regarding 
the profession and all matters concerning it, 
and, as an executive ferce, the local influence 
of the provincial societies would be most 
valuable, as under a wise measure of registra- 
tion their standing would be enhanced by 
their official connexion, as educational bodies, 
with the central authority, and through the 
whole of this land, societies working in the 
interests of art and architecture would be 
supervised to some extent by a central body. 


Architectural Copyright. 

In addition to this comprehensive policy, 
a Bill to protect architectural copyright is 
proposed, a Bill which should be of great 
interest to this Sociely and its members, as 
well as to the profession generally; to the 
members of this Guild as assistants, because 
it is conceivable that their ideas in many 
cases will automatically become the copyright 
of their employers, and to the profession 
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generally, because the promoters of this policy 
are prepared to hand over, quite unnecessarily, 
the management of purely professional 
matters to members of the legal profession, 
who can hardly be judges of what constitutes 
originality in architectural design. 
It is amusing to find that the first great 
roposal for many years, professedly in the 
interests of architects, should be so obviously 
in the interests of the legal profession, and 
such a Gilbertian position can only bring 
ridicule on architects, and give the public 
cause to believe that architects cannot manage 
their own affairs. Under registration the 
names of practitioners guilty of the malprac- 
tice of unjustifiably copying plans or eleva- 
tions to the detriment of their professional 
brethren could be removed from the registra- 
tion list, and this action would be a parallel 
to being struck off the rolls in the legal and 
medical professions. Lawyers and medical 
men have wisely kept the management of 
their own affairs in their own hands, and it 
cannot be said that 1t presses unfairly on the 
members of these 5 as only in the 
case of aggravated malpractice is the power 
of ejection exercised. 
As architects can be the only judges of what 
constitutes infringement of architectural de. 
sign, the elevation of some eminent architect 
to the Bench to deal with all cases under the 
Architectural Copyright Act would appear to 
be necessary, in conjunction with an arrange- 
ment whereby architects might take silk and 
plead at the Architectural Bar on matters of 
art. This may appear to be merely fantastic, 
but, given an Architectural Copyright Bill to 
protect originality in art and architecture, it 
appears to be a logical necessity. 
his Bill has sprung from a circle whi:h 
may be taken as antagonistic to registration 
as generally understood, and which, further- 
more, professes to have the well-being of our 
art in its keeping. An Architectural Copy- 
right Bill in conjunction with an Architects’ 
Registration Bill is more attractive, but 
architectural copyright under existing con- 
ditions does not appear to be in the best in- 
terest of architectural progress. Registration, 
on the other hand, would appear to tend 
towards architectural progress. Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., in his contribution to the 
symposium already mentioned, says that 
only a trained architect can be an archi- 
tect,” and, as under registration in the next 
generation all architects would undergo some 
approved training and their pupils would be 
also trained, it follows that a profession 
trained to some extent would be the result. 


The Heritage of Tradition. 

This age is the antiquity of future ages, 
and has a precious heritage in the works 
of past ages, and yet irresponsible persons 
are allowed to destroy the beauty of our 
villages, the interest of our towns, and mar 
our city streets at every turn. i 

It is the duty of this generation to see that 
architectural tradition does not suffer at its 
hands, or through its negligence, and that the 
tradition should be carried on and handed 
over in some degree the better for the care 
it has received. 

The registration of architects, by binding 
the members of the profession together, by 
enforeing a statutory disqualification, bv 
emphasising the necessity for the study of 
architecture as an art, and through the power 
it would have as a united and definite pro- 
fession, able to speak with one voice, could 
only have the effect of furthering this ideal 
of carrying our tradition forward, and proving 
to future critics that this generation was 
solicitous for the well being of that art, which 
is undoubledly the truest index to the culture 
or civilisation of any age. 


The Practice Abroad. 

Italy, Spain, Russia, several of the United 
States of America, the Transvaal, and some 
of the Canadian Provinces have successfully 
adopted registration, while Germany and 
Hungary compel all 
officials to have a Government diploma, and 
from none of these countries do we hear that 
the spirit of design in architecture has died on 
consequence. If architects bind themselves 
together under registration, in the interests 
of their art, as well as in the public interest. 
the tendency will be for the publie to respond 
by showing appreciation of architectural 
refinement and excellence, and condemning 
the vulgar and inartistic.“ 


public architectural 
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ART AS EXPRESSION AND 
AS ILLUSTRATION. 


Tue following is part of a paper read before 
the London Institution on January 9 by 
Professor Ernest A. Gardner, M.A. :— 

My paper deals with the purpose of the 
artist, whether it was his desire (1) to record 
or to transmit historical facts, (2) to explain 
and illustrate what was otherwise known or 
recorded, (3) to express or to communicate his 
own ideas or those of his contemporaries, or (4) 
to produce a pleasing decoration. These 
various aims are by no means mutually exclu- 
sive, and they constantly act and react upon 
one another, but it may sometimes be a help to 
consider each of them separately, so long as 
we do not ignore the other influences with which 
it is often inextricably mingled. Very fre- 
quently, indeed, men may recognise that the 
artist had no conscious aim beyond the 
pleasure of the artistic activity in itself. 


Aim of the Artist. 


It is the more necessary to consider the aim 
of the artist at the present day, because of 
the great confusion of thought that exists about 
the matter, and that often drives both artists 
and critics into one or the other extreme, such, 
for example, as the fallacy that “ illusionism 
is the ultimate goal of art.” This finds its 
clearest and most direct expression in Professor 
Loewy’s statement that “ when we are able 
to follow up an entire development of art, 
then we find that its morphological progress 
is from the psychical image to the physical, i. e., 
to the image on the retina, the objectively 
received patch of nature with all its incidental 
and accessory detail . . . The goal of 
this development can, indeed, in reality never 
be reached, for, having reached it, art would 
itself be brought to a finish." This saying 
doubtless applies to the methods of art rather 
than to ite subjects or aims ; but the two are 
connected ; for we find, for example, the 
extreme views on the one hand that subject does 
not matter so long as we find a true and con- 
scientious transcript from nature—the physical 
image ; on the other, that subject or aim is all- 
important, as in the crude and uncouth 
attempts of early Christian artists to express 
spiritual truths. The attitude of the untrained 
public and of the professional critic towards 
what is sometimes called “ the story picture" 
offers an example; the one is undeniably and 
naturally attracted by it, while to the other it 
is an abomination. Both are to some extent 
right, as any historical study will show us. 
At the present day the matter is of great 
interest because of the uncertainty of our 
artistic criteria; classical and academic 
standards are discredited, and we do not 
know what to put in their place. We have all 
of us recently been shocked and astonished by 
an exhibition of pictures which seems to man 


either puerile or anarchistic or both—that of 


the post-impressionists. We may best under- 
stand the artistic movement which it represonts 
—for competent critics assure us that it is an 
artistio movement, and not a mere eccentric 
craze—if we understand it as a reaction against 
that very theory that illusionism is the goal 
of art, against the fallacy that art, “ having 
reached that goal, would be brought to a finish.’ 
It is, indeed, perfectly true that the existence 
of ideas to express has not always. in the course 
of artistio development, coincided with the 
existence of adequate means to express them ; 
and, above all, that successful illusionism has 
sometimes coincided with the absence of ideas. 
Primitive Art. 

It is the desire of the post-impressionists to 
express their ideas directly, so that we might 
call them, so far as they can be grouped to- 
gether under any significant name, expres- 
sionists. But surely they have in their tum 
fallen into an elementary logical fallacy in 
assuming that because & mastery of the re- 
sources of artistic technique does not always 
go with & wealth of ideas to be expressed 
thereby, that therefore the two are mutually 
exclusive. There seems to be no a priori 
reason why an impressionist, or even an illu- 
sionist—which is by no means the same thing— 
may not also be an expressionist ; the question 
whether it is likely to be so or not can best 
be considered in relation to history ; and in the 
history of art the more primitive is the less 
complicated and therefore the easier to under- 
stand ; I have therefore no hesitation in asking 
you to follow me into the regions of the primi- 
tive or ancient art in order to seek the answer 
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to a problem that faces us to-day. It is 
impossible, and it probably will always remain 
impossible, to ascertain whether the first 
impulse towards artistic activity came from 
the practical desire to tell a story or record 
an event, or from the unconscious instinct 
for artistic expression in visible form, but it 
is evident that the latter was at & very early 
stage combined with the desire to decorate 
objects of daily use, and, as we shall see later, 
the purely artistic, as we may call it, and the 
decorative seem to show at various periods a 
tendency to combine against the utilitarian aim. 

l. Paleolithic art in its best-known examples 
is purely idealist or impressionist, and some is 
also decorative. 

2. In the bronze age there is a desire to 
tell a story, as in most art of more practical 
civilisations. 

So far expression and illustration are one. 
They first come to be differentiated with the 
beginning of conventional pictography—that 
is to say, a picture writing in which the picture 
does not at once tell its own story, and serve 
both as record and as illustration, but conveys 
a certain definite meaning attached to certain 
conventional symbols. 

The purpose in this case is a definite and 
intelligible record of historical events, as, for 
instance, the exploit of some Oriental monarch. 
This purpose leads to the invention of a whole 
system of devices and conventions which ars 
suitable to carry it out; armies on the march 
or in combat are represented by iteration of 
figures or duplication of lines; fortresses and 
towns by a curious combination of ground 
plan and elevation, and the scale of various 
figures and objects is touched in a way that 
considers merely the convenience or importance 
of the representation, with little or no regard 
of the actual or relative size. And, moreover, 
the whole surface of a wall or other space is 
treated like a map or diagram, with a view to 
the clear rendering of successive scenes, and 
with little or no care for symmetrv or decorative 
effect. We also find that, with the possibility 


of the successive enumeration of consecutive 


scenes, selection becomes of comparatively 
small importance, and what has been called 
the continuous method, in which certain figures 
are repeated again and again in the successive 
stages of an action, becomes a favourite device. 
Greek art, as we shall see, rejected all these 
devices and conventions, owing to its finer 
artistio instinct, and its desire to make the 
artistic representation express an idea rather 
than record or illustrate facts. To this we 
must return directly ; but it is interesting to 
notice at once how a recurrence of similar 
conditions and a similar purpose leads to a 
similar return to these same devices. 

The most characteristic of all devices, that 
commonly known as the continuous method of 
representation, exists both in Oriental reliefs 
and upon Trajan’s column. 

We have seen that this continuous method 
also commended itself to Roman imperial art. 
It is interesting to follow it further into early 
Christian art, where its adaptability to didactic 
purposes made it peculiarly suitable for such 
pictures as were intended for edification and 
instruction rather than for the artistic expression 
of religious ideas. These pictures also served 
to tell the story in themselves for those who 
could not read, or at least to remind the spec- 
tator of such stories as he had heard. 

So far we have seen art kept almost entirely 
in a subordinate position, as carrying out 
obediently the task set it either by the chronicler 
of royal or imperial exploits, or the religious 
teacher. It is true that in many cases there 
is another aspect of the matter. in the decorative 
purpose served by many of these reliefs or 
pictures, which gave art even in these examples 
an independent position of its own and a voice 
in the composition and distribution of the 
various scenes. Perhaps it was this decorative 
principle more than any other that led to its 
ultimate emancipation, by substituting for an 
external domination a more kindred and 
sympathetic rule. 

Some of the best early specimens in which the 
decorative purpose and the delight of the artist 
in his work are most prominent are to be seen 
in the Mycenæan period in Greece. 


The Comprehensive Method. 


With the introduction of mythology. we 
find a new method coming in which thenceforth 
has great influence throughout the development 
of Greek art, and only yields to the continuous 
method again in Roman and Christian times. 
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This new method is called by Wickhoff the 
complementary method; I think a better 
name is the comprehensive method. The 
notion underlying it seems to be that a picture 
should convey to those who look at it not a 
sequence of action, but the essential features of 
a story or of a situation. In some cases this 
can be done by mersly selecting for represen- 
tation the pregnant moment, the motive that 
implies the results of previous action and that 
contains the germs of what is to follow, but 
in other cases this is difficult or impossible ; 
and then the same effect is obtained by com- 
bining into a single composition various events 
or actions that could not in reality be seen 
at the same place and time ; the whole, in fact, 
is transferred to imaginary conditions, without 
any clear definition of place or time. The 
essential difference between this and the 
continuous method is that individual characters 
are not repeated in the same scene, but that, 
where what must have been consecutive and 
not contemporaneous are set side by side, the 
actors or things themselv2s are not identical, 
though they may suggest identical ideas. 

We can realise Tox at different times 
various devices have been used to escape 
from the restrictions of the continuous 
method of narration to give art extension 
ia time as well as in space, and how, by the 
comprehensive methods, the Greek vase 
painter contrived to include something beyond 
a momentary situation without trangressin 
the due bounds of his art. The essentia 


. difference between the two seems to lie in the 


fact that the artist of the comprehensive 
method tries to express directly the meaning of 
his subject, not mer»ly to repeat its incidents 
or to illustrate its details ; and in so far aa he 
does this, with whatever degree of success, he 
is the truer artist. In more modern art it is 
often not so easy to distinguish. A particu- 
larly interesting case is that of poet-painters 
such as Blake and Rossetti, who expressed 
themselves in both media at once; and here 
it is possible to notice how Blako, with his higher 
and more unconscious inspiration, often 
expresses the same idea iu a quite independent 
manner in the two cases ; while one often feels 
in the case of Rossetti either that his pictures 
are an illustration of his poems, or that his 
poems are a mere comment on or explanation of 
the picture. Turner, again, with his power of 
landscape such as was given to no earlier art, 
could give to the face of nature itself a direct 
expression of his theme. There is no time 
now to follow this train of thought further; 
numerous examples will occur to any of us, 
such as the illustration of the letter in elaborate 
pictures of scenes from Shakespeare's plays, 
as contrasted with the expression of ideal or 
character in successful presentations of his chief 
characters, which may be compared with the 
Helen of Zeuxis as a portrayal of Homer's 
heroine. The Greek artist never gave a mere 
transcript of nature, the physical image, nor 
was he ever content merely to lend his art to 
illustrating or explaining the ideas of another; 
he had always before him the psychical image, 
to which h strove to give direct expression. 
But he always gave expression to his idea 
by means of the most natural and the moet 
beautiful form; he had not been tempted 
to make the means of artistic expression an 
end in themselves, and therefore he felt no 
danger in giving them the fullest scope within 
his power. There is no essential reason why 
the best expressionist should not also bo the 
best impressionist. 
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CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA.“ 


Ar the present time English architects are 
being stirred to greater efforts by the oultured 
and scholarly archifectural style which is 
rapidly developing in the United States of 
America—a style which completely expresses 
the national N because it has all the 
attributes of fitness. 

This development of architectural design in 
America means to England precisely what the 
artistic activity of the Archaic Greeks in 
Dorian Sicily, Magna Grecia, and the Ionian 
cities of Priene. Miletus, and Ephesus meant 
to the culmination of Hellenistic art at Athens. 


* A paper by Mr. A. E. Richardson, read hefore the 
Architectural Association Camera, Sketch and Debate 
Club on January 12. 
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America, with its unbounded resources, great 
commercial enferprise, and latterly a closer 
appreciation of the arts, has awakened the 
Mother Country to a fuller sense of dignity and 
responsibility with regard to the important 
question of the design of monumental archi- 
tecture. 

It will be necessary to briefly review the 
principal events which brought about the 
Classic revival in England, and to show that 
the magnificent public buildings of the later 
phase ot this revival are at least equal in merit. 
if not in size, to the best buildings in America. 
It is unfortunate that hitherto our efforts have 
been directed toward the revival of the earlier 
motifs of the English Renaissance, and that until 
quite recently our most scholarly structures 
have been scarcely noticed. The return of 
Inigo Jones to England, fired with enthusiasm 
for the works of Palladio and with a still 
greater enthusiasm for the Roman antiquities, 
resulted in the magnificent plan for the new 
Palace of Whitehall—a plan undoubtedly 
suggested by the plans of the great Thermz. 
Sir Christopher Wren lacked the opportunities 
of foreign travel and study abroad such as were 
enjoyed by Inigo Jones; his knowledge of 
Classic architecture was derived from such 
publications as 5 treatise on Roman 
Architecture," Evelyn’s “ Parallels," and other 
works; his undoubted mastery in architectural 
composition was somewhat marred by the 
weakness of the ornament he employed, which 
has nothing of the Classic spirit about it. 
A giant in architectural composition does not 
frequently flourish. The man and the moment 
must concur. Wren’s successors gradually 
developed a pure Palladianism, which in turn 
eae place to a Roman revival, followed by a 
reek revival, and culminating in a style 
which was a combination of Greek, Roman, 
and Italian motifs. 


The Fruits of Travel. 


Early in the XVIIIth century it became the 
fashion for talented amateurs to travel abroad, 
and it was owing to the patronage of Richard 
Boyle, Earl of Burlington, that Castell's 
* Villas of the Ancients” was published in 
1728. This nobleman oollected statues, objecta 
of art and drawings. In 1730 he caused to 
be published Palladio's original measured 
drawings of the Roman Thermæ, and generally 
advanced the ideas of the amateurs and pro- 
fessionals towards a greater purity of taste. 
The Society of Dilettanti, formed in 1734, 
to promote the study of Classic antiquities, 
Robert Wood and Dawkin's books, Ruins 
of Palmyra (1763), Ruins of Baalbec (1757), 
Stuart and Revett's “ Antiquities of Athens ”’ 
(1762), and “Antiquities of Ionia" (1769), 
together with the buildings of other architects 
who had travelled abroad, but who did not 
publish any works connected with their travels, 
all combined to familiarise Englishmen with 
the spirit of Classic art. 

Piranesi’s first dated etchings appeared in 
1748, and consisted of thirty plates showing 
views of triumphal arches and other Roman 
buildings. Copies of these etchings were 
acquired by the vituosi in England, and the 
architects of the time constantly referred to 
these wonderful illustrations for inspiration and 

uidance. Sir William Chambers published 
is treatise on the Decorative Part of Civil 
Architecture”? in 1759, a work which still 
exerts its beneficial influence. 

The early years of the XIXth century wit- 
nessed vast strides in engineering and archi- 
tectural circles. The Continental wars had 
culminated with the Battle of Waterloo, and 
Europe was at peace; the age of steam had 
set in, and with the harnessing of this potent 
force commercial enterprise developed to such 
an extent that the demand for ordered archi- 
tecture became greater. The Regency period 
might be described as the great period of 
civic design. John Nash and imus Burton 
directed their attention to extensive oompo- 
sitions, and it was owing to the efforts of the 
former architect that the arrangement of 
Regent-street into imposing architectural blocks 
regulated as to height by the width of the 
street was rendered a successful achievement. 
The magnificent composition of the Regent's 
Park Terraces, designed to house the members 
of the aristocracy and to give them all the 
advantages of a palace in London, with views 
reminiscent of their country estates, can be 
attributed to both the aforementioned archi- 
tects. 

The stucco work of this period has scale and 
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dignity. More attention was paid to compo- 
sition on a t scale than to beautiful detail. 
The use of the material was perfectly justifiable, 
inasmuch as it could be freshly painted at 
certain periods. A clause in the leases of 
the tenants regulates the period for repainting 
at intervals of four years, the uniform colour 
to be that of Bath stone. Much of the work 
at Regent's Park has nothing to deserve 
approbation—the detail will not survive 
analysis, the sculpture is indescribable, but 
the scale is magnificent, and it is the scale 
that is all-sufficient. 


Monumental Design. 

In addition to the work being erected in 
London, great changes in monumental design 
were occurring in Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as in all the large provincial cities of England. 
In Edinburgh the superb High School and the 
Royal Scottish Academy, the Town Hall and 
the Customs House at Leith, the Royal Exchange 
and square and the Courts of Justice at Glasgow, 
the Town Hall at Paisley and the Customs 
House by Playfair at Greenock. In Dublin 
three ificent railway-stations, includin 
the Broadstone terminus of the Midland an 
Great Western lines, also fine structures at 
Cork and Belfast; at Liverpool, the second 
city of the Empire, the Customs House, St. 
George's Hall, a branch of the Bank of England, 
and other works; at Newcastle the fine 
Central Station by Dobson; at Leeds the 
palatial Town Hall; at Huddersfield a length 
railway-station of classical merit; at Bristol, 
the new buildings tin Corn-street; at Bath 
the work by ridge the elder. 

The whole of the foregoing work proceeding 
at that time in Great Britain and Ireland was 
a retlex on a smaller scale of the activity in 
evidence in London. The names of Soane, 
Smirke, Inwood, Nash, Decimus Burton, 
Barry, Tite, Basevi, and Pennethorne were 
household words; in fact, these distinguished 
1 formed the nucleus of the Royal 

nstitute of British Architecte. The foremost 
English architects of that day were in constant 
correspondence with their French and American 
brothers; an exchange of ideas took place, 
which resulted in English architecture gaining 
8 8 for scholarly refinement and Classio 
eauty. 

There is one name which I have not previously 
mentioned—a name so important to our future 
architectural development that I have reserved 
it to the last. I refer, gentlemen, to Professor 

R. Cockerell, an eminent archeologist, a 

t architect, and a still ter designer. 

ckerell commenced his travels abroad in 1810, 
and spent six years labouring at ZEgina, Basse, 
and at Athens, afterwards returning to England 
through Italy and France. It is significant of 
Cockerell’s work that it never approached 
pedantry. The professor himself said that 
regard for antiquity lost half its merit when 
it degenerated into mere facsimile reproductions; 
the more exact the copy the greater the failure. 
Cockerell's finest building was the Sun Assurance 
Office in Threadneedle-street, now very much 
altered by the insertion of another story. This 
building shows the wonderful power of design 
the professor had, as well as displaying his 
profound knowledge of architectural history ; 
the resulting combination of motifs is excellent. 
Greek finesse is allied to Roman scale and 
Italian warmth, and underl ing all the master- 
hand of the genius can be discerned. The 
detail is always refined, and it approaches as 
near to freshness and originality as could be 
desired. I should, however, sincerely t to 
see ay of Cockerell’s buildings or designs 
slavishly copied ; if that were done, all hope 
of advancement would be checked. What must 
take place is a close study of his methods and 
style, and a sure knowledge must be obtained 
of the motifs he drew upon to make his work 
so thoroughly English. 

Modern Tendencies. 

To-day we stand bewildered amidst the 
Babylonian confusion brought about by the 
thoughtless reproduction of various historical 
styles. Indeed, it is the custom now to hear 
such remarks as, What a fine Georgian 
library! or What a magnificent Elizabet 
house!” instead of, What a successful library 
or expressive house! Our civil architecture 
has been criticised by distinguished forei 
architects as being akin to the art of the 
theatrical costumier. We have been engaged 
in reproducin buildings of romantic periods, 
regardless of direct design and modern expres- 
sion. To quote Professor Cockerell: “ The 
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study of the beauties and defects of celebrated 
buildings should be the aim of the scholarly 
architect; this was the confirmation of theo 

and led to that knowledge of form and combi- 
nation which makes the accomplished architect. 
The importance of this confirmation of theory 
was admitted by every practical architect. 
No man invented an order or a series of mould- 
ings; these he accepts from the greatest and 
most reputed masters who have preceded him ; 
he stores designs, books, and portfolios, and 
prides himself, like the lawyer, on his precedents 
and authorities. Absolute invention he never 


` proposes to himself for a moment, but by an 


enlarged study of history and examples he is 
enabled to detect the petty prejudices of 
schools, to emancipate himself from the 
trammels of nationality and fashion, and to 
regard the works of all times and countries 
as subject to his use so far as they may be 
conformable to strength, convenience, and 
beauty.” 

To this valuable extract from one of the 
Professor's lectures must be added & word with 
regard to the power of criticism. The critical 
power is of much lower rank than the creative, 
but it is none the less important; the merciless 
criticism to which the works of the Greek 
architects were submitted resulted in the 
maintenance of a high standard of perfection, 
and were this criticism to be a little more 
outspoken in this country I venture to suggest 
that due regard would be paid to eliminating 
such superíluous trappings and tawdry orna- 
mentations with which our new buildings 
are spoiled. I refer to the indiscriminate use 
of broken pediments, cartouches, rusticated 
columns, grotesque masks, and fruity festoons 
which have no direct argument in ag aaa 
the character of a structure. Such debas 
forms could very well be omitted, especially as 
they are used without any regard for sentiment. 
Buildings ornamented in this way masquerade 
under the title of Classio—they are not even 
pseudo-Classic—and already this neo-impres- 
sionistic form of architecture is meeting with 
the opprobrium it so richly deserves. 

The cultivation of our domestic architecture 
has been at the expense of our civil art, and 
splendid opportunities for the creation of really 
monumental structures have been frittered 
away; our efforts have been directed toward 
the development of a civil style based upon 
domestic motifs, instead of toward a grand 
monumental style," which should express the 
culture, power, and might of the Empire. The 
lack of this appreciation of a monumental 
style is very apparent in the Colonies. Archi- 
tects practising in Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa follow through the medium 
of the building papers the latest fashionable 
tendency in the Mother Country, and the 
reflex is in most cases worse than the original. 
Canada is the exception; there American 
architects are employed, or closely followed, 
and the result has more than justified the 
experiment. 

A great French architect recently said that 
the spirit of Classic architecture was dead 
in England, and he regretted that the fine 
Classio traditions fostered by our scholars 
of the late XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries 
should have been perverted. 

We are decidedly provincial in our tastes, 
judged by the high academic standards followed 
in France and America ; in a word, we have no 
definite standard of taste, no criticism, no unity 
amongst our leaders, and, lastly, but most 
important, no great National School of Design 
which should serve as a finishing school. The 
architectural traditions of England are greater 
than any one practitioner, however capable he 
may be, and I feel sure that we have in this 
country some of the finest examples of monu- 
inental architec tute the world contains. Unfor- 
tunately we have not appreciated these works 
to anything like the extent that they have been 
appreciated by the Americans, and it has been 
owing to the influence of these Dung that 
American architecture stands to-day on the bed- 
rock foundation of the ‘‘ Grand style." 

The war of the styles, Gothic and Classic, 
was fought long ago on the Victorian battle- 
fields, and the result was nw. No advance was 
made towards the real and inner meaning of 
architecture; no attempt was made to further 
& Classical tradition which adequately ex- 
pressed modern conditions; the 18900 wonder 
is that the lamp of Classicism was kept alight in 
the midst of the turmoil, but kept alight it was, 
and, although the flame burned dim and the 
oil was weak and watery, it lit the gloom of the 
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later Victorian age through the successive 
phases of the Gothic, Queen Ánne, and Georgian 
revivals. 

American Architecture. 

In America during the early years of the 
Republic architecture assum a more 
monumental character. 

The first trace of European influence in this 
connexion is to be noticed in the New York 
City Hall built in 1803 and finished in 1812, 
from the designs of Mr. Comb. This building 
shows traces of the Louis Scize style in its 
general arrangement. 

The earlier buildings comprise the original 
State Capitol at Washington (1793-1830), the 
State House at Boston (1795), and the University 
of Virginia at Charlottesville (1817). 

The Classic revivals in England, France, 
and Germany began to assert their influence on 
American architecture about this period, and 
reached their zenith about 1846. 

The greatest influence, however, came from 
England, and the magnificent contemporary 
academic architecture has left its impress very 
strongly on the official architecture of America ; 
so much so that it would not be far wrong to say 
that the English tradition and character has 
so far predominated over all other phases of 
architecture practised in the States; and thi: 
in spite of the eclecticism now being pursued. 

e Civil War temporarily broke the chain 
of sequence between the earlier work and the 
work of the present day. 

.. Such geniuses as R. M. Hunt (1827-95) and 

H. H. Richardson (1828-86) did much to direct 
the attention of the American public towards 
sound architectural methods. The estab- 
lishment of schools of architecture in the great 
civio centres and the opening of museums 
stimulated a desire for foreign travel, and the 
result has been the extraordinarily rapid 
development of the national architectures 
American students throng the studios of Paris 
and Rome. Their desire is not to blindly copy 
the works of past masters, but to emulate the 
sptrit of these works and to advance the art 
a architecture until it reaches a still higher 
plane. 

The work of Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White 
is too well known to be redescribed. These 
three gentlemen had the advantage of a 
Parisian training, but they had something 
a great deal more valuable to the practice of 
their art than even that; they were fortunate 
in having the rare gift of discrimination, and 
more than fortunate in having the reticence 
and austerity of the Anglo-Saxon character 
deeply engraved in their souls. American 
architecture to-day owes its style, character, 
and tone to the earlier and kindlier influence 
of the scholarly exponents of the Classic 
revival in England. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Christmas recess was held 
at the County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., on 
Tuesday. Mr. Whitaker ‘Thompson, the 
Chairman, presided. 

LoaNs.—Sanction was given to the follow- 
ing loans :—Paddington Borough Council, 
5, 700“. for paving; St. Pancras Borough 
Council, 3,99//. for electricity undertaking; 
Shoreditch Borough Council, 2,6571. for 
paving and sewerage works. 

REPAIRS TO SCHOOLS ON SCHEDULE PRICEs.—- 
The Education Committee reported that 
Messrs. Griggs & Son, contractors for repairs, 
on the schedule of prices, to school buildings 
had given notice for the termination of their 
contract on December 16, 1910, and the Com- 
mittee recommended that for the execution 
of any work which may be required until 
March, 1911, when new contracts will come 
into operation, Messrs. F. & T. Thorne, 
contractors for similar work in the adjoining 
groups of schools, be appointed contractors. 
This was agreed to. 

MALL EXTENSION TO CHARING Cross.—The 
Improvements Committee submitted a Report 
on the conference that had taken place 
between the Council, the Westminster City 
Council, and the Office of Works. The 
Report stated that :— 

At the conference which took place on 
January 11 the various. points aed by the 
Council's. representatives were very fully 
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discussed, and Lord Beauchamp explained the 
view of the Government that the whole 
scheme was practically before the Council in 
its earlier stages, and its present position was 
only a development from the original idea, 
which never contemplated carrying out the 
improvement beyond the area of the pers 
and the Crown property in Spring-gardens. 
Although we still adore firmly to the view we 
have always held that the responsibility for 
the completion of the Victoria Memorial rests 
solely with the Government, we cannot con- 
template without grave concern the possibility 
of its indefinite postponement; we therefore 
think that the Bouncil should make every 
possible concession in order that a reasonable 
settlement may be arrived at. It is, we 
understand, unlikely that the Westminster 
City Council will see its way to increase its 
very generous offer of 50,0002., nor do we 
think 1t reasonable to expect it to do so. We 
recommend, therefore, that the balance should 
be borne in equal proportions by the Govern- 
ment and ‘the ouncil, the Government 
receiving credit for their net expenditure in 
acquiring the sites of the two houses already 
referred to. For architectural and cognate 
reasons it seems desirable that the completion 
of the improvement should remain in the 
hands of the authority responsible for its 
inception. The Office of Works have for a 
number of years had the matter in all its 
bearings under their constant and careful 
consideration; they are better acquainted 
with its architectural and topographical possi- 
bilities than the Council. We therefore feel 
that, subject to the Office of Works seeing no 
objection, the Council would, in the interests 
of the scheme itself, be well advised to hand 
over its contribution to the Government with 
a suggestion that the Office of Works be 
entrusted with the duty of supervising and 
controlling its completion.“ 

The Committee recommended :— 

That, in order that the completion of the 
Victoria Memorial may not be indefinitely 
delayed, and in view of the urgent necessity 
of completing the processional road without 
further delay, the Council would be prepared 
to consider as & final settlement of the case 
(i.) a contribution by the Government based 
upon one-half of the actual cost of the 
improvement after the deduction of a con- 
tribution of 50,000/. from the Westminster 
City Council, and taking the net cost of the 
property already purchased opposite Drum- 
mond’s Bank as part of the Government’s 
contribution; (ii.) a contribution by the 
Westminster City Council of 50,000/.; and 
(iii.) the balance of the estimated cost being 
borne by the Council; and that the Improve- 
ments Committee be instructed to prepare the 
Sed i estimate on capital account for sub- 
mission by the Finance Committee as soon as 
a settlement on these lines has been arrived 
at.” 

Lord Alexander Thynne, M.P., in moving 
the adoption of the resolution, said the 
Board ot Works having rejected the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, it, of course, fell 
to the ground. The Government proposed to 
pay 25,0002., but their share under the. pro- 
posed apportionment would have been 35,0007. 
There was one material factor of which the 
Improvements Committee had always been 
cognisant, and that was the contingent lia- 
bility with regard to the completion of the 
Victoria Memorial in the future. He did not 
think that anyone who had taken the archi- 
tectural features of the scheme into considera- 
tion would say that the scheme which it was 
now proposed to carry out would be a satis- 
factory completion of the memorial. That 
scheme had been forced upon them by 
financial, and not by architectural considera- 
tions. After it had been carried out it 
would be necessary in the future to clear 
away more houses. 

Mr. H. Ward moved as an amendment that 
the Government's offer of 25,0007. should 
be accepted. He was surprised at Lord 
Alexander Thynne’s suggestion that the 
opposition to the Government’s proposal was 
not a party matter. The estimated cost was 
146,9002., so that with the Government's con- 
tribution of 25,0007. and that of the West- 
minster City Council amounting to 50,0007., 
the cost to the County Council would be 
71,900/. only, or 4,1007. less than if the Com- 
mittee's recommendation was carried. 

Mr. H. H. Gordon, seconding, said the 
Government had never had an opportunity of 
considering the proposal. 
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After further discussion the Committee's 
recommendation was put to the vote and 
carried by fifty-five to sixteen. 

PROFPOSED CONVENIENCES, WANDSWORTH 
Common.—On the recommendation of the 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee it was 
agreed to provide convenience accommodation 
at Wandsworth Common, and to invite 
tenders from selected firms for carrying out 
the work. 

ALTERATIONS TO THEATRES, kErc.— The 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed that the following 
drawings be approved :— | 

Drawings and particulars, submitted by 
Messrs. Withers & Meredith, showing a 
proposal to rebuild the Cavendish Rooms, 
51.35, Mortimer- street. 

A drawing, submitted by Mr. W. H. 
Adams, showing an improvement of the exits 
and other alterations proposed to be made at 
the concert-hall and rink, The Avenue, 
Blackheath. 

Drawings and a specification, submitted by 
Messrs. H. Wakeford & Sons, in respect of a 
cinematograph-hall proposed to be erected in 
railway arch No. 815, Herne Hill-road. The 
hall will have accommodation for about 450 
persons. 

Drawings, submitted by Mr. B. Crewe, of 
an opera-house proposed to be erected in 
Kingsway, Portugal-street, and Sardinia- 
street. The premises will have accommoda- 
tion for about 2,850 persons. 

A drawing, submitted by Mr. R. R. 
Barnett, showing a chair-store proposed to be 
constructed in an area at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, Shaftesbury-avenue, and the altera- 
tion of the means of light and ventilation to 
the pit urinal and the approach corridor to 
the stalls on the o.p. side. 

The Committee also reported that they had 
approved drawings for the following :— 

lexander Institute, Carter-street, Wal- 
worth—provision of an electrical installation. 

Central Y.M.C.A., Tottenham-court-road— 
ventilation of the concert-hall. 

Empire Theatre of Varieties, Leicester- 
square—alterations to cinematograph-chamber. 

210 and 211, High Holborn—ventilation of 
the basement of the premises. 

Hotel Great Central, Marylebone-road— 
alterations to the electric lighting. 

Kennington Theatre, Kennington Park- 
road—alterations and additions to the heating 
installation. 

London Palladium, Argyle-street—provision 
of an additional exit staircase from the palm- 
court, and alteration’ of the position of 
lavatories. 

Manor-place Baths, Southwark—provision 
of a cinematograph-chamber. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Coronation Annex at the Abbey. 


SrR,—It has recently been publicly stated 
that on the occasion of the forthcoming 
Coronation there is to be erected at the west 
end of Westminster Abbey an annex, to 
appear as part of the ancient Abbey, being, 
in fact, a replica of that used at the Corona- 
tion of King Edward VII. 

Many in the crowd who spent so much of 
their time gazing at the erection of that 
ingenious building doubtless thought it was 
the most wonderful thing they had ever seen 
—but they had not then visited the White 
City—yet numerous were the remarks made 
at the time by those competent to express an 
opinion that not only was the appearance of 
the Abbey spoilt, but that the Coronation 
arrangements were robbed of much of their 
dignity by the erection of that most bazaar- 
like cardboard erection, which by pretending 
to be what it was not was of necessity not 
only inartistic, but in bad taste, and once 
again we illustrated to our foreign visitors 
our unfortunate artistic limitations on all 
such occasions. 

Before any actual steps are taken to again 
disfigure the Abbey with a similar absurd 
building, may I be pardoned in expressing the 
hope that the responsible authorities will 
consider whether some more appropriate plan 
cannot be adopted for adding the necessary 
additional accommodation to the Abbey. 

Should the width of the entrance to Dean’s- 
yard make it feasible, may I suggest that the 
annex might be erected in the torm of a large 
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marquee in the Céntre of Dean's-yard, with a 
connecting corridor through one of the houses 
on its north side leading to the west door of 
the Abbey. 

Such an arrangement would not only 
obviate the necessity of hiding up a portion 
of the west front of the Abbey, but the large 
accommodation that would be afforded by an 
annex the size of the centre of Dean's-yard 
would, in addition to providing ample robing 
accommodation for their Majesties at its 
south end, also provide space for a very 
large number of those who, though entitled 
from their official positions to receive invita- 
tions, will be debarred the privilege of being 
present on account of the limited accommoda- 
tion in the Abbey itself. Although from 
this position they would be unable to witness 
the actual ceremony of the Coronation, they 
would have the advantage of viewing their 
Majesties’ Royal progress through the annex. 
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Suggested Annex to Westminster Abbey. 


One need only look back at the arrange- 
ments that were made for adding additional 
accommodation to the cathedral of Notre 
Dame at the time of the Coronation of their 
Majesties Napoleon, Emperor of France, and 
Josephine to realise how in the hands of an 
artistic nation the erection of a temporary 
annex may be treated. 

The following account is taken from a 
work published in Paris, 1807, by Leblanc- 
Abbaye, in which is fully described the 
ceremonies and the fétes which took place in 
connexion with that Coronation :— 

„This tent, round and supported by six- 
teen pillars, was decorated with rich 
tapestries from the factory of Gobelin, and 
lined with costly fringes. On top of each 
prar there was a gilt eagle surmounted by a 

ag showing the colours of the Empire. 

The tent was open on four sides, and large 
enough for an easy circulation of several 
carriages; it served as a kind of vestibule to 
& great staircase specially constructed for 
the ceremony when their Majesties entered 
the apartments of the palace of the Arch- 
bishop. There they were received by His 
Excellency the Cardinal Archiveque of Paris, 
who conducted them to the reception-rooms. 
There the Emperor put on the Imperial State 
robe, and then walked with his suite to the 
main entrance of Notre Dame, crossing the 
courts of the Archiveque under a covered 
gallery 450 toises long and decorated with 
belin tapestries leading to the great 
portique erected in front of the church facing 
the palace.” F. W. SPEAIGHT. 


Boundary Railings at Westminster Abbey. 


Sm,—I was amazed to read in r lest 
issue an attack on the railings to the north- 
west of Westminster Abbey, the reference, I 
assume, being to that very charming, eimple, 
and dignified combination of iron and stone, 
which appears to me to be admirable in every 
sense. No, sir, if railings are to be removed 
in Westminster, first let those round Parlia- 
ment-square be abolished for ever, for they 
are a real eyesore to the neighbourhood, and 
a plain stone kerb would be infinitely prefer- 
able. A wayward errend-boy or a baffled 
Suffragette might possibly trespase on the 
grass plots thus laid open, but the muni- 
cipality and the police might pardon such a 
misdemeanour in order that the publio eye 
might no longer be irritated by the curved 
lines and blatant decoration of this Gothic" 
abomination. Ernest» HERBERT. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article this week is devoted to 
the Turin International Exhibition (p. 95). 
In addition to general information, the article 
includes some particulars of the Exhibition 
buildings, and is illustrated. 


Our “ Notes" (p. 98) include: ** Elections 
at the R.A.” (F. Short. C. H. Shannon, : nd 
Mark F isher; The Institute of Builders’ 
Dinner"; “Sir William  Eden's Views"; 
Accommodation at the Law Courts“; 
Chapel Royal, Stirling Castle.“ 


The Atelier versus the Builder's Yard " was 
the subject for discussion at the last meetin 
of the Architectural Association (a combin 
meeting with the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club), the discussion being opened by Mr. 
Theodore Fyfe in a short paper (p. 99). Mr. 
Curtis Green also contributed a short paper on 
the question. The papers and the discussion 
dealt with the education and teaching of 
architects—academic teaching as exemplified 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in France versus 
craftsmanship, or the teaching of architecture 
as engineers are taught engineering. 

We give on p. 106 a r read by Mr. A. E. 
Bichadison before io EA, e Sketch, 
and Debate Club on January 12, which dealt 
with “Classic Architecture in England and 
America," and compared the influences govern- 
ing recent developments in design. 


An account of the first Spring Visit of the 
Architectural Association this year appears 
on p. 103. The party visited the extension 
of the Royal Courts of Justice and the Church 
of SS. Anselm aad Cecilia. 


Professor Ernest A. Gardner, M.A., read a 
paper at the London Institution on January 9 
on “ Art as Expression and as Illustration." 
The paper dealt with the purpose of the artist, 
whether it was his desire (1) to record or to 
transmit historical facts, (2) to explain and 
illustrate what was otherwise known or recorded, 
(3) to express or to communicate his own 
ideas or those of his contemporaries, or (1) 
to produce a pleasing decoration (p. 105). 


Art and Registration " was the title of a 
paper read before the Guild of Architects’ 
Assistants on January 10 by Mr. H. Guicharde 
Todd, F.S.A.(Scot.), M.S.A. Part of it appears 


R.LB.A. Tite Prize Design. 
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on p. 104. Registration and Education and 
e Copyright are subjects dealt with 
by the author. 


The Engineering Monthly Review (p. 111) 


contains illustrated articles on: The 
Mississippi Dam"; Grafton Bridge, New 
Zealand"; “Sheathing Steel Trestles”; 


Foundation Problems, Brooklyn Navy 


Yard"; and notes, 


The first article of the Building Trade 
Section (p. 116) is entitled: Pitfalls and 
Errors in Estimating." A full report of the 
Annual Dinner of the Institute of Builders is 
given (p. 116), and also a report of the Dinner 
of the Builders’ Foremen's Association (p. 119). 


-—9—— - 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 27. 
The Royal Institution.—Professor W. H. Bragg, M.A., 
F.R.S., on Radioactivity as a Kinetic Theory of a 
Fourth State of Matter." 9 


Queen's College, London. — Professor A. Wallace 
Rimington, R. B. A., on ‘‘ Present-Day Currents of 
Opinion upon Art.” 

MONDAY, JANUARY 30. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, —(1) To announce 
the name of the person the Council propose to submit 
asa fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal, 1911; (2) to 
8 to the Institute, on behalf of the subscribers, 

he t of Mr. Ernest George, A., Past- 
President, painted by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, R. A.; 
(3) the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, to deliver 
an address to students; (4) Professor C. H. Reilly, 
M. A. Cantab., to read a criticism of the works 
submitted for the . and studentships, 1910-11 ; 
(5) presentation of prizes by the President. 8 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts (Cantor  Lecture).—Mr. F. 
Wedmore on Etching : II. —Modern Work.” 8 p.m. 

Academy (Sculpture Lectures).—Professor W. R. 
Colton, A. R. A., on The Sculptor.” 4p.m. 
London Institution. — Mr. R. W. A. Brewer, F. R. S. E., 
on The Art of Aviation." Lantern slides and 
riments. 5 p.m. 
niversity of London (Victoria and Albert Museum). 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on English Mediæval Sculpture 
and Ornament." 5 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31. 


University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 


Fletcher on Roman Theatres and Amphitheatres. 


4.30; p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students! Lecture).— 
Mr. R. Horton on y a 7 x 

Institution of Civil. Engineers.—Papers to be further 
discussed :—(1)  ''Sand-movements at Newcastle 
Entran N.S.W.," by Mr. Christopher W. King ; (2) 
Fremantle Harbour orks, Western Australia, by 
Mr. C. S. Russell Palmer; (3) ‘‘ The Bar Harbours of 
New South Wales,” by Mr. Gerald H. Halligan. 8 p.m, 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 

Royal Archæological Institute (in the apartments or 
the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.). W. Willis Bund, M.A., F.S.A., on“ 1 

i 


Bridges and their Impending Destruction.” 
lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Company (Arts Connected with Building).— 
Mr. Henry Tanner, jun.,on ''The Art of the Wood- 
worker." 7.45 p.m. 

Edinburgh Teber Association, — Associate 
meeting. Lantern night. 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Institute. 
—Mr. W. T. Creswell, F.S.I., on The Taxation of 
Land Values '—III. 8.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Royal Academy 5 on Sculpture). — Professor 
W. R. Colton, A. R. A., on ** Education and Art.“ 4 p.m. 

London Institution. Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, 
iege on Life and Work of Lord Kelvin." Illustrated. 


.m. 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland.—General 
meeting. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Mr. Ald. A. E. Sawday, J.P., F. R. I. B. A., on The Town 
Estate." 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural — Association.—'* A Few 
Notes on Irish Architecture," by Mr. R. M. Butler. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute (Vincent-square).—Mr. J. S. Dow, A.C.G.L, B.Sc., 
on“ Illumination ’’—IV. 7.90 p.m. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Cra *s 
Society. Mr. Vernon Constable on“ Some Buildi of 
Paris." Illustrated. 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute, — Provincial sessional meeting 
Town Hall, Bradford, at 2.30 p.m. Visit to the Open 
Air School, Thackley, by special tramcar. At 7.30 p.m. 
discussion will take place in the Council Chamber, Town 
Hall, on **School Clinics," to be opened by Mr. L. A. 
Williams, M.D., D.P.H. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students! Meeting).— 
Vernon-Harcourt lectures on *' Rivers and Estuaries,” 
by Mr. W. Henry Hunter. 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 

Royal Sanitary Institute ( ge ih Meeting).—Members 
will meet at the Town Hall, Bradford, to inspect the 
School Clinic. 9.45a.m. Visit to the Municipal Dairy, 
at Heaton. 10.45 a.m. 


— . 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The R.I.B.A. Students’ Drawings. 


LL our illustration plates this 
M week are devoted to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ 
Tite Prize Competition drawings. 
Some observations on the designs will be 
found in our leading article last week. 

In a futur» issue we shall give some of the 
Soane Competition drawings, including the 
prize design. 


SITE PLAN. SHOWING THE 
GENERAL LAY OUT OF THE 
ISLAND SCALE. 1 INCH - FEET 


By Mr. G. H. Foggitt. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Buiider of January 26, 1861. 


The Building Trades. 


WE have received a report of ** a Conference 
of Delegates from the Building Trades,” held 
in the Temperance Hall, Derby, on January 1 
to 4, to consider the best means to be 
adopted for obtaining the proposed reduction 
in the hours of labour." The following is the 
principal resolution passed: — That the 
object and purpose of the Association be 
defined generally to be, the reduction of the 
Hours of Labour in the Building Trades to 
fifty-four hours per week, either as a uniform 
maximum of nine hours as a day's work, or 
otherwise, as each locality shall determine." 


*,* This is our note at the time on the 
movement referred to by the President of the 
Institute of Builders in his speech on the 
Dinner of the Institute reported in another 
column this week.—Ep. 


— — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Bangor and Beaumaris Union. 


We not» that the Guardians of this 
union, in inviting applications for the post of 
architect for their proposed Infirmary, ask that 
terms should be stated. We trust that all 
applieante will adopt the only dignified and 
proper course in this, namely, that of referring 
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the Guardians to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ scale of charges. 


Penistone Free Library Competition. 

We are requested to state that, owing to the 
very large number of applications, the com- 
mitte have decided to restrict their compe- 
tition to architects within thirty miles of Peni- 
stone, and that plans must be sent in by 
March 1. 


House and Cottage Exhibition, 1911. 


We understand from the Exhibition Com- 
mittee that the result of the Architectural 
and Building Competition for houses and 
cottages to be erected in Gidea Park this 
summer has been of a very satisfactory kind. 
More than 300 architects submitted designs 
for houses and cottages, of which about 100 
will be erected. The entries for the com- 
petition for a town plan in Gidea Park re- 
main open until March 31. The first prize 
is 100/., the second prize 50/., and there is 
a special prize of 25/. for a perspective draw- 
ing. The area to be planned is approxi- 
mately 300 acres, intersected by the Romford 
golf course and the Roman road leading to 
Romford. 


— . — 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Wall Pointing. 

Sm, A wall facing south, built and pointed 
in 1907, shows cousiderable signs of the 
pointing crumbling away. It was built by 
contract, and supposed to be good-class 
work. Can either the builder or the architect 
be held legally responsible, or be compelled to 
repoint at their own expense? L. P. 
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Smoky Chimneys. 

SiR,—There are 80 many smoky chimneys 
that a few hints on the subject might 
useful. Straight flues are often the cause. 
Long chimneys are better with one easy bend 
in the flue. | 

Short chimneys should have two bends. 
The chimney pots or caps should be formed 
so as to deflect the wind. 

Chimney tops, where they are over-topped 
by houses, cliffs, or hills, should have a cover 
on the top so that the wind does not blow 
down. . 

There are several chimney pots made in 
terra cotta for this purpose which are more 
lasting than zinc or iron cowls, and not so 
unsightly. 

The brickwork of outside chimney flues 
should have two coats of silicate to keep them 
dry and warm. f 

With good register stoves and kitcheners, 
if these suggestions are carried out, there 
ought to be very few smoky chimneys, 
although some people put up with them as 
incurable. | 

A RETIRED ARCHITECT. 


— 8 HDw 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SPoN's ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ POCKET 
Price Book AND Diary For 1911. Edited by 
Clyde Young and Stanford M. Brooks. 
Pp. 351. (E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

SPON'S ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ POCKET 


Book: MzuoRANDA Section. Edited by 
Clyde Young and Stanford M. Brooks. 
Pp. 372. (E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 
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R. I. B. A. Tite Prize Design. By Mr. G. H. Foggitt. 
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POWER PLANT & DAM 
MISSISSIPP! RIVER POWER CO. 
ae 
US GOVERNMENT DAY DOCK AND LOCK 
rom e Foot CHANNEL D UPPER "T1355 PT 


^ 
KEOKUK.KIWA AND HAPMULTON, ILLS 
MAY 207 wos 


progress between Keokuk, Iowa, 

and Hamilton, Illinois, is the con- 
struction of a maso dam across the 
Mississippi at the foot of the Des Moines 
rapids. e width of the river is nearly 
seven-eighths of a mile, and after com- 
pletion of the dam, the Government canal 
built to carry shipping around the rapids 
will be entirely obliterated by a lake of deep 
water 40 miles long by about a mile wide. 

The primary object of the work is the 
generation of electricity to the ultimate 
extent of 200,000 horse-power, the first 
long-distance transmission line contemplated 
being one to St. Louis, 170 miles south of 
Keokuk, where 40 per cent. of the energy to 
be developed has already been Pepe en 
As the power market widens, other lines 
will be laid radiating from Keokuk and 
Hamilton. 

The dam, including abutments, will be 
4, 700 ft. long, with a spillway section 4, 400 ft. 
in length. Commencing at the Keokuk end 
of the spillway dam, the power-house will be 
1,400 ft. long by 123 ft. wide 1 ft. high 
from foundation level, its axis being perpen- 
dicular to that of the dam, and approximately 
parallel to the river bank. Between the 
down-stream end of the power-house and the 
shore a large navigation lock will be built, 
and in connexion with this a dry-dock for 
the construction and repair of vessels. 

ig. 1 is a V iga- 
one facilities, the power-house, and Deni 
of the main dam, a cross-section of which 
is given in Fig. 2. 

At the site chosen the bed of the river 
affords a sound rock foundation, from which 
the dam will be built up in mass concrete 
without reinforcement of any kind. The 
base of the dam is to be 43 ft. across, and the 
concrete structure will rise to the height 
of 37 ft. above foundation level The 
up-stream face is vertical, and the down- 
stream face an ogee curve, the crest a 
parabola, over which water will flow, and 
the down-stream toe protected by a curved 


A N important engineering work now in 


Fig. 1. Mississippi Dam. General View. 


THE MISSISSIPPI DAM. 


talus to direct the water horizontally away 
from the foundations. 

On the top of the spillway will be placed 
116 steel flood-gates, each 30 ft. wide by 
11 ft. high, 9 by concrete piers 
29 ft. wide by 8 ft. thick. These piers will 
be built monolithic with the dam and carried 
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down to bed rock on the up-stream side. 
The piers also support an arched pease: 
when the flood-gates will be operated by 
electric hoists so as to maintain a constant 
water level in the lake at all seasons of the 
year. 

The substructure of the power-house will 
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Fig. 2. Mississippi Dam. 
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be in mass concrete, wherein will be formed 
the water passages and turbine chambers. 
The superstructure, to be built of concrete, 
steel, and brick, will provide accommodation 
for the electricity generators, transformers, 
switchboards, and other equipment. 

Each of the thirty generating sets will 
comprise a vertical steel shaft connected at 
the lower end with two turbines and at the 
upper end with the dynamo. The weight 
of the moving parte will be carried on a 
thrust-bearing situated in a chamber imme- 
diately below the dynamo. Each generating 
unit will be provided with an independent 
speed-governor and the requisite auxiliary 
d pui The operating head of water 
will vary from 35 ft. down to 21 ft., and the 
machinery is designed for the development of 
250,000 mechanical horse-power. 

In order to keep floating ice and lo 
from entering the power-house, a wall, 
2,800 ft. long, will be built up-stream from 
the end of the power-house, curving in 
towards the shore, as represented in Fig. 1. 
Although appearing to the eye as a solid 
pier fencing off the power-house from the 
river, the wall will pierced by arched 
openings below the surface so that water 
may find ite way to the power-house. 

At the present time the work of excava- 
tion is in &ctive progress under the direction 
of Mr. Hugh L. Cooper, who is the engineer 
mainly responsible to the Keokuk and 
Hamilton Water Power Company, for whom 
the project is being executed. The magni- 
tude of the works may be gathered from the 
statement that the materials of construction 
will include 500,000 barrels of cement and 
7,000 tons of steel. 


GRAFTON BRIDGE, NEW 
ZEALAND. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ARCH OF 
320-FT. SPAN. 


GREAT strides have been made during 
recent years in the construction of long- 
span reinforced concrete arches. Several of 
these are to be found in the United States, 
but at the present time the place of honour 
must be accorded to New Zealand, where the 
recently completed Grafton Bridge com- 
prises a main arch 40 ft. longer than any 
similar structure in the world. 

The following is a list of the most note- 
worthy reinforced concrete arches under 
construction and completed :— 

Walnut-lane, Philadelphia, U.S.A., 233 ft. 
(completed) ; Sitter-road, Switzerland, 259 ft. 
(completed) ; Rocky River, Cleveland, U.S.A., 
280 A (completed); Grafton, New Zealand, 
320 ft. (completed); Albero Bello, Rome, 
330 ft. (in progress). 

Grafton bridge crosses a deep ravine 
between Symond's-street and Gratton-road, 
Auckland. It is nearly 1,000 ft. long b 
36 ft. wide between parapete, and the road- 
way is 174 ft. above the rai point in the 
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Fig. 1. Grafton Bridge, Auckland, N.Z. 


ravine. The lengths of the various spans, 
starting from — Symond's-street, are as 
follows :— 

Girder spans—(1) 35 ft., (1) 37:5 ft., 
(4) 75:5 ft. (each); main arch—(1) 320 ft. ; 
girder spans—(1) 75:5 ft, (1) 80:5 ft, 
(1) 42 ft. 

The main arch is flanked on each side 
by two main piers, occupying 18 ft. each at 
the top. The longer girders have open 
webs, the shorter girders having solid webs. 
Each girder span includes three members 
of one class or the other. Fig. l is & view 
at the Grafton-road end, saog the two 
approach spans in the foreground. 

The main feature of the bridge is evidently 
the great central arch, whose proportions 
and general character may be gathered from 
Fig. 2. The arch, with the rise of 64 ft., is 
of the three-hinged type, and consists of two 
parallel ribs measuring 6 ft. by 4 ft. 2 in. 
at the springings, and 5 ft. by 4 ft. at the 
crown, connected by transverse ties, 8 ft. 4 in. 
by 1 ft. 8 in., haunched 18 in. each way into 
the ribs and spaced 21 ft. apart centre to 
centre, measured horizontally. The end 
hinges rest on solid concrete skewbacks with 
& small proportion of reinforcement, the 
quantity of concrete in the main abutments 
being 720 cubic yds. 

The abutments rest upon a local variety 
of sandstone known as “ papa" rock, and 
are quite independent of the two seta of 
main piers, this arrangement having been 
adopted in order to prevent the communica- 
tion of movement from one structural element 
to the other. The hinges themselves are 
of cast steel, and rest upon grilles formed of 
rolled steel I-beams and plates, the centre 
grille being built into and completely sur- 
rounded by concrete. 

The superstructure of the main arch 
consists of seven T-shaped piers, the project- 
ing rib measuring 36 in. by 6 in. and the 


Fig. 2. Grafton Bridge, Auckland, N.Z. Main Span. 


flange 30 in. by 10 in. These piers are 
spaced 18 ft. apart clear, and support the 
horizontal deck beams and slab. At the 
main piers the decking is carried by canti- 
levers projecting 7 ft. beyond their supporta 
The three highest pairs of spandrel piers in 
each half of the arch are braced transversely 
by horizontal members of T-section spaced 
at intervals of 30 ft. apart, approximately. 
On each of these piers rests one end of a 
transverse beam, 10 in. wide by 3 ft. 7 m. 
deep, with haunches at the bearings ; the deck 
system comprising secondary beams, 10 in. 
wide by 20 in. deep, and a continuous slab, 
6 in. thick. 

The curb is situated over the outer longi- 
tundial beam in each case, the footpaths 
being carried by cantilever projections from 
the transverse beams. These cantilevers are 
connected longitudinally by secondary beams, 
6 in wide by 18 in. deep, and the footpath 
gonstruction is completed by a continuous 
deck slab, 54 in. thick. 

The open web girders in the approach 
spans are of the continuous type, 15 in. wide 
by 9 ft. deep. They are supported at the 
ends on steel plates, and at the middle by 
rectangular columns, as represented in 
Fig. 1. These columns are 5 ft. by 4 ft. in 
cross-section, and are connected at the top by 
transverse beams. 

At the Symond’s-street end of the bridge the 
four 75 ft. 6 in. spans are formed by s 
continuous girder freely supported at the ends 
on steel plates, in order to provide for expan- 
sion and contraction. The girders are 
anchored into the three intermediate piers, 
the hypothesis being that the middle pier 
will remain stationary under all temperature 
conditions, and that the outer piers will 
have sufficient elasticity to withstand anv 
temperature stresses developed. 

The two shorter approach spans at the 
Symond’s-street end, and the short approach 
span next to Grafton-road, comprise girders 
15 in. wide by 45 in. deep, connected trans- 
versely by secondary beams, 6 in. wide, 
18 in. deep, at the ends, and 30 in. deep at 
the middle, the ends of these^beams being 
extended in the form of cantilevers for 
supporting the footpaths. The decking slab 
is 6 in. thick beneath the roadway, and 54 in. 
thick beneath the footpaths. 

Between parapets the bridge is 36 ft. wide, 
providing a roadway of 24 ft. paved with 
asphalt, and two 6-ft. footpaths. The 
parapets are 4 ft. 9 in. high, and. like all other 
parts of the structure, are composed oí 
reinforced concrete. 

In the parapet coping iron pipes are 
embedded to receive electric light cables, 
serving twenty-six lamps, each containing two 
25-candle-power metallic filament lamps, the 
standards consisting of cast-iron pillars. 

Provision for cleansing the roadway and 
footpaths has been made by carrying 
galvanised iron water-pipes as far as the 
main piers, hydrants being fixed in the 
parapets for the attachment of hose-pipes. 
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The construction of the bridge occupied 
about two years and a half, and was under- 
taken by the Ferro-Concrete Company at 
the contract price of 31,918. Very large 
quantities of timber were required for moulds 
and centring, the false works for the main 
arch alone having accounted for some 
400,000 superficial ft., mainly of West 
Australian jarrah and Oregon pine. 

One interesting feature of the centring 
was the employment of screw-jacks for 
striking, in place of sand-boxes, some 160 
jacks having been used with perfectly satis- 
factory results, but it should be noted that 
slack blocks and wedges were used to supple- 


ment the jacks and to take most of the 
weight during construction. 
The main arch ribs were moulded in 


sections, or voussoirs, the deposition of the 
concrete in each rib only occupying fourteen 
working days, in addition to four days which 
iri between the moulding of the first 
and second series of voussoirs. 

Some idea of the important dimensions 
of the work may be gathered from the 
following list of materials used :—Steel for 
reinforcement and other purposes, 330 tons ; 
Portland cement, 1,130 tons; broken stone 
for concrete, 2,100 cubic yds.; shingle for 
concrete, 4,050 cubic yds. 

Tests conducted after completion of the 
work were performed by loading one-half 
of the bridge with the distributed load of 
113} Ib. per square foot, and then by running 
across the structure two 16-ton steam-rollers. 

The maximum deflection measured as the 
result of the first test was j-in., but owing 
to the length of time occupied during the 
plaeing of the load and the concurrent 
temperature changes, this figure is necessarily 
& somewhat uncertain quantity. As the 
result of the moving load test, the maximum 
deflections indicated were found to be 4-in. 
on the main arch, and jL-in. on the girder 


spans. 

We are indebted for the particulars 
embodied in this article, and also for the 
photographs reproduced, to Mr. Walter E. 
Bush, A.M.Inst.C.E., the City Engineer of 
Auckland, by whom the bridge was designed. 


SHEATHING STEEL TRESTLES 
WITH REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


An example illustrating the employment 
of reinforced concrete for strengthening existi 
bridges is furnished by the case of the stee 
a bata nur connected with the St. 

es Bri ing the Wabash Railwa 
over the River Missouri The river spans of the 
bridge, 2,177 ft. long, were rebuilt between 
1880 and 1885, and comprise four Whipple 
and three Warren trusses. The approach 
viaducts were constructed in 1884, and consist 
of steel trestle towers with the maximum height 
of 45 ft., connected at the top by timber 


stri . The total length of the bridge, 
inolu ing the trestle approaches, is 6,541 ft. 
igi designed for the moving loads pre- 


vailing at the time, the trestles were quite 
inadequate for modern traffic requiremente, 
and it was therefore decided to strengthen both 
of these structures. As a first experiment the 
columns, which were built up of Phenix 
segments, were filled inside with concrete, the 
result being to increase their resistance by 
about 10 per cent. As further strength was 
absolutely necessary, the chief engineer to the 
railway company, Mr. A. C. nningham, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E., covered a column, of the same 
transverse dimensions and construction as the 
columns in the St. Charles Bridge approaches, 
with reinforced concrete, and sent this member, 
together with a 5-ft. length cut from it before 
treatment, to the University of Illinois. where 
both specimens were tested under the direction 
of Professor A. N. Talbot. 

These tests demonstrated the fact that the 
column strengthened with reinforced concrete 

about double the resistance of the 
plain steel column. 

Before applying reinforced concrete to the 
approaches as a whole, one tower was encased 
nearly two years ago and placed under obser- 
vation for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
vibration and exposure would cause injury 
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to the sheathing. The results being entirely 
satisfactory, it was decided to sheath all the 
other towers. 

All the columns were converted into octagonal 
reinforced concrete columns, of 18 in. diameter, 
by applying concrete embedding a spiral 
coil of No. 6 American gauge wire wound 
with the pitch of 2 in. Fig 1 shows the 
details of construction and the moulds em- 
ployed. The column bases consist of a reot- 
angular concrete block reinforced by a network 
of steel rods near the outer surfaces. 

The struts bracing the four columns in each 
tower are cased in concrete, as illustrated in 
Fig. 2, the exterior dimensions being 7} in. 
square and the concrete reinforced by eight 
}-in. rods, around which is a wrapping of wire 
netting. The connexions between columns 
and struts are stiffened by reinforced concrete 

le brackets, as shown in Fig. 2. 
"he diagonal rods, of which parts may be 
seen in Figs. 1 and 2, were left in place, but 
not concreted, because they are now unneces- 
sary, and their preservation is not a matter 
of importance. The concrete used was mixed 
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in the proportions of one part Portland cement 
to 5 of coarse sand. Figs. 1 and 2 
are reproduced from the Engineering News, to 
whom they were furnished, together with 
particulars of the works, by . A. C. 
Cunningham, the Chief Engineer to the Wabash 
Railway. 


FOUNDATION PROBLEMS AT 
BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 


THREE dry docks are now available at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard; the first, built in 1851 
by the late William J. MacAlpine, being of 
stone and in excellent condition; the second, 
built in 1890, is of timber and in good oon- 
dition ; and the third, built in 1897. of timber, 
and repaired with concrete, is in fair condition. 

The site of these works is not specially 
favourable for building operations, as the subsoil 
consists of mobile quicksand. MacAlpine found 
the best way of proceeding was to excavate 
and complete small sections of the work at a 
time, the wisdom of this method having been 
thoroughly justified by the lasting success 
obtained. Later engineers thought they knew 
better, and attempted the execution of work 
by making large excavations, thus bringing 
considerable trouble upon themselves an 
causing serious injury to buildings in the 
vicinity of the seoond and third dry docks. 

At the present time a fourth dock is under 
construction, having been commenced in 1905. 
The history of the undertaking is one con- 
tinuous record of disaster, only checked at last 
by a return to the method long ago adopted 
by MacAlpine. 

Dry dock No. 4 was originally designed to be 
of mass concrete on timber foundation piles, 
and shect piling around the site to prevent 
lateral flow of the quicksand when under 
load. The inside dimensions were 542 ft. long 
by 130 ft. wide by 40 ft. deep, and the amount 
ol the contract was 151.5601. 

Work was commenced in February, 1906, 
by clearing away buildings and diverting 
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sewers and water mains. Trial bores to the 
depth of 80 ft. showed the composition of the 
subsoil to be approximately 10 ft. of made 
ground, 15 ft. to 20 ft. of blue clay, 2 ft. to 5 ft. 
of quicksand, and beds of gravel and sand of 
vary ng depth. 

Knowing from previous records that the 
quicksand was capable, when cut into, of causing 
subsidence at distances of 50 ft. or more away, 
the contractors took a great deal of trouble 
to make the sheet piling an effective barrier. 
However, after struggling bravely for about 
two and a half years, during which period 
some 45,000 cubic yds. was excavated, they 
gave up in despair, and the contract was can- 
celled in November, 1907. 

At this juncture the Navy Department 
altered the design by increasing the dimensions 
of the dock, and including granite lining inside 
the dock. The second contract was entered 
into on April 14, 1908, at the price of 250,000/., 
and the work was undertaken on the side wall 
trench method, the idea being to construct the 
side walls in trenches before disturbing the 
intervening material. 

A trench 35 ft. wide by 250 ft. long was cut 

for the west wall and lined with 12-in. square 
sheet piles; some 600 foundation piles were 
driven in the bottom, and the operation of 
depositing concrete was commenced. All went 
well for a time, but presently the pressure 
of earth behind the wall pushed the footings 
out of place, quicksand and water began 
to flow into th» trench, the ground near the 
dock subsided, and various buildings were 
affected. Finally, in October, 1909, the con- 
tract was cancelled, and the field was clear fora 
third start. 
_ Once more the designs were modified by 
increasing the length of the dock to 700 ft., the 
width to 120 ft., and the depth to 48 ft., and 
by providing for a form of substructure in- 
tended to obviate the necessity for deep open 
excavation and to minimise troubles caused by 
quicksand. 

‘In October. 1909, the third contract, at the 
sum of 278,0002., was settled, and active opera- 
tions were at once commenced. 

Instead of sheet piling the new desi 
specified a concrete wall sunk in caissons for 
the purpose of surrounding the site, and subse- 
quently it was decided to abandon the risky 
work of attempting to maintain an open 
excavation, 57 ft. below surface level, for 
the dock bottom long enough to permit the 
driving of foundation piles to carry the thick 
concrete slab at first proposed. Consequently 
the Navy engineers determined to make the 
slab depth 8 ft. instead of about 17 ft., and to 
substitute concrete piers sunk in caissons for 
the timber piles, while, to overcome the upward 
hydrostatic pressure, it was provided that the 
slab should be anchored down to the piers by 
means of steel bars, and that the security of the 
piers should be increased by extending their 
base so that the weight of earth above should 
be added to the dead weight of the concrate. 

The surrounding caisson-built wall is well 
adapted for resisting lateral flow of the quick- 
sand and surface water. It is being constructed 
in sections, about 36 ft. long by 5 ft. thick, 
keyed together by concrete poured into circular 
openings formed by the juxtaposition of semi- 
circular grooves in the ends of the wall sections. 

Owing to previous abortive efforts, the new 
contractors found the site much encumbered 
by useless material and plant. These had to be 
cleared away, while it was also necessary to 
repair damaged sewers, water mains, and 
adjacent buildings. Having installed structural 
plant on an ample scale, the present contractors 
have made progress, and it is very 
satisfactory to record the fact that the method of 
conducting the work has proved to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

An interesting point is that the dock is now 
being constructed in general accordance with the 
principles enuncia nearly fifty years ago 
by MacAlpine, although with the aid of appli- 
ances not then at command. Nevertheless, 
the undertaking constitutes one more example 
demonstrating the remarkable ability displayed 
by engineers at a period when technical colleges 
and scientific training were practically non- 
existent. 

While not venturing to suggest that all 
difficulty has been obviated, we may reasonably 
hope that the work will be completed without 
serious trouble. Much credit is due to Mr. F. R. 
Harris, of the United States Navy, for the success 
which has attended the realisation, so far, of 
the latest designs for the dry dock. 
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SiNcE December, 1909, about 

Removing the 5,000 tons of steelwork have 

Wreckage of been removed from the ruins 

the Quebec of the Quebec Bue, leaving 

Bridge. an equal amount for similar 
treatment. The difficulties of 
the task are caused, not merely by the 
enormous mass of twisted and tangled steel- 
work to be dealt with, but also by the fact 
that no loose ends are presented. After various 
experiments, the contractors found the best 
procedure was to break up heavy parts with 
dynamite, and to use the oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipe for cutting chords and struts into pieces, 
weighing not more than 10 tons, which could be 
handled by derrick cranes. 

Dynamite is used in charges up to 80 Ib. for 
breaking up the heavy shoes on the main piers, 
some of the explosions having thrown fragments 
to the distance of nearly half a mile. Dynamite 
is also employed in the form of sticks placed in 
a row for cutting through steel plates up to lin. 
thick. 

Oxy-acetylene flame is found advantageous 
for lighter work, which it cuts through very 
quickly, leaving a narrow gap something like a 
saw cut. As the blowpipe only weighs a few 
1 this method of operation is extremely 

andy as well as economical. Acetylene gas is 
generated on the site, and oxygen is delivered in 
cylinders containing 100 cubic ft. of gas under 
the pressure of 1,800 lb. per square inch. The 
average quantity of gas consumed is 10 cubic ft. 
per ton of steel removed. 


CEMENT grout has been used 
Repairing for many years past in making 
Masonry good defective masonry, a note- 
Bridges in worthy example being the 
Hamburg with strengthening of the Delta 
Cement Grout. Barrage, near Cairo. while 
the Auld Brig o' Ayr is 
a recent instance. Another is furnished by two 
bridges in Hamburg, each of 50 ft. span, and 
carrying four lines of rails over & canal. The 
arches were cracked in two directions owing to 
settlement of the abutment foundations, and it 
was decided to consolidate them by the injection 
of cement grout under pressure. This operation 
was carried out in the following manner :— 
Holes were drilled into the masonry on the linc 
of each fissure, and over the arch ribs steel 
beams were inserted to support the railway 
tracks during the setting of the cement. The 
holes were washed out with clean water, and 
then grout was injected under the maximum 
pressure of five atmospheres, which was kept on 
until water began to penetrate the joints of the 
masonry. The holes were then closed by wood 
lugs, which remained in place while the cement 
kard aedi The consumption of cement for 
the four arches so treated was 42 lb. per cubic 
yard of masonry, and it is stated that since the 
execution of the work in November last year 
not the least movement has been observed in 
the structures. 


THE subjoined table has been 

The Highest compiled by us from par- 

Bridges in ticulars of exceptionally lofty 

the World. bridges given in the Engineer- 

ing News. Although the 

category may not be complete, especially near 

the bottom of the list, it will nevertheless be 
useful as a record for reference purposes :— 


Bridge | Country. 
l 
| 

St. Giustina ... .. Tyrol 
Fu des, rinee Sees 
Victoria Falls . .. Africa 4 
Garabit ....... sse France 
III ex REL EX France : 
Namti soo Sees S Chin 2 34 4. oux | 
Muengsten MCA Germany .. 
Rio Grande ........ raters MS Costa Rica | 
Loan TEES um Bolivia .. S 
Constantine .......... sss Algeria.. ... 
Pee ĩð̊U 88 Texas, U. S. A. 
Goktelk onem Burma... gn 
Sitter Lou 8 Switzerland .. .. ..- 
Lethbridge Canada. 
Kinz un (new) .. : Pennsylvania, U. S. KA. 
Wiesen eos saves | Switzerland 
Clifton: a ov 00 sperme England 
Cerveyre tte | France x mee. X 
Kentucky River (new) ......... U. S. AA. 
Verrugas (neẽw)ꝛꝛ Peru ff 
Durs Spain . 


+ Centre span 180 ft. long. 


Class. Material. Height. ' 
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AN appliance about to be 
Machine for adopted for scraping large 
Scraping water mains by the Liverpool 
Water Mains. Water Committee consists of 
a revolving knife with four 
cutters attached to the driving shaft of a 
machine operated by a petrol motor. The 
apparatus is lowered into the water main to be 
scraped through an opening cut for the purpose, 
the machine running on rails carried by brackets 
fixed at the ends of the opening. A screw of 
coarse thread passes through a screwed block 
in the machine, which can be moved in either 
direction by turning a hand wheel. After the 
motor has been started the knife can be fed into 
the main like the rod of & boring machine, the 
range of operation being 200 yds. in each 
direction. The appliance, which was invented 
by Mr. R. A. Adamson, of the Rivington Water- 
works, is said to be capable of scraping mains at 
the rate of about 50 yds. an hour. 


Havina to sink a number of 


Ingenious reinforced concrete piers of 
Method of 4 ft. diameter with the base 
Sinking diameter of 6 ft. 6 in., an 
Foundation American contracting firm 
Piers. have effected considerable 


economy by employing steel 
cylinders, which were driven by a special pile- 
driver and utilised as cofferdams, wherein 
timber moulds were set up for the concrete 
work. After having fultilled this purpose in the 
construction of one reinforced concrete pier, 
each cylinder was drawn up and driven in 
another place for similar use. The steel 
cylinders were 50 ft. long by 7 ft. 7 in. in 
diameter, and weighed 17 tons each. The 
monkey on the pile-driver weighed 5,000 lb., and 
the force of the blow delivered was distributed 
over the cylinder head by a timber dolly of 
massive construction. The pull necessary for 
withdrawal of the cylinder was approximately 
50 tons. 


THE first of the two illustra- 
Two American tions here given shows a con- 
Concrete crete bridge of the barrel 
Bridges. arch type at the town of 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 
U.S.A., which replaces an old bridge that went 
suddenly by the board. This bridge spans the 
Red River of the north. and is of the same width 
as the road, about 75 ft., and is 95 ft. in span. 
The cement of which the concrete is composed 
is reinforced by steel rods. Between the 
spandrel wall and the abutment pilasters there 
is an arrangement to permit the expansion of 
the bridge in length by reason of the heat. 
This bridge costs about 600l. more than an 
all-steel one of the same dimensions. or to serve 
the same purpose, but may be regarded as 
permanent, whereas there is a limit to the life 
of even the best all-steel bridge. The designer 
was C. A. P. Turner; the builder, John 
Lauritzen, under Hans Blegen, City Engineer 
of Fergus Falls. 

The second illustration shows a double- 
track railway bridge of concrete which replaces 
one of the old girder type on the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad. 
The original design was for a bridge of concrete 
without any reinforcement;. but for safety 
the cement was strengthened by steel rods. 
The bridge is calculated to carry a load of 
20,000 Ib. per foot of length. The height from 
the bed of the river to the under side of the 


Length. ' Date. 


De — —üů—Vu—ͤvn. —— Lll— — — 
— - 


Feet Feet. | 
Road Steel 460 197 1849 
Railway do. ! 435 1,0 1909 
do do. 420 i 650 1905 
do do. 406 | 1,852 1884 
do i do. i 380 1,508 1902 
do do. 350 220 1908 
do do 350 1,52: 1597 
do do 340 800 1902 
do do | 336 800 1588 
do Stone Ho 1.500 1910 
do Steel 28 207180 1892 
do do 320 2,260 1900 
do do 315 394* 1910 
do do 307 5,327 1909 
do do | 301 2,052 1900 
Rond Stonet 259 689 1900 
do. ' Iron 285 705 184 
do. Steel 280 246 1890 
Railway do. 306 1.1:8 1919 
do. do. 256 575 1900 
do do. 


* Centre span. 
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Fergus Falls, U.S.A. 


Two American Concrete Bridges (sec page 114). 


rails is 58 ft., from the under side of the rails 
to the lowest level of the foundation 73 ft. 
The foundation rests throughout ite entire 
extent on a bed of coarse gravel. The bridge 
proper consists of three main arches, each 75 ft. 
span and 28 ft. in height, the track resting on 
small flying arches which rest directly on the 
main ones. The width of the bridge is 42 ft., 
the total length 397 ft. From each pier there 
are supporting piers to receive expansion joints 
for the ceiling and the flying arches. The 
inner surfaces of the main arches are stiffened 
with co ted internal rods 1 in. in diameter 
and 1 ft. apart. on the intrados and extrados. 
The ceiling and the flying arches, with their 
side walls, as well as the abutment pilasters 
of all piers, are slightly reinforced with iron. 
There were u in the construction about 
8,000 barrels of cement from the Universal 
Portland Cement Company, of Chicago, and 
over 82 tons of steel. 


* IN the plans which we have 


New York's made for New York and for 
Telephonic the other cities in America, 
Future. it has been found, all things 


considered, most economical 
when building new subwaye to plan for a 
period somewhere between fifteen and twenty 
years ahead. Such considerations as these 
have guided us in making fundamental plans 
for New York city, which, sq far as build- 
ings and eubways are concerned, are intended 
to form a genera] guide for our construction 
work which is to take place each year for 
the next twenty years. These plans are not 
epeculative or paper plans, but we express our 
confidence in them by following them in the 
construction which we do each year, putting 
down not only that which is needed for 
to-day, but that which, after moet careful 
studies, represents our best judgment of wnat 
will be required during a period of twenty 


years. 
It should not be understood, however, that 
we can forecast with precision the require- 
mente for so long a period ahead, but we 
have worked with these fundamental plans 
now for so many years that we know that 
they form a truetworthy guide, provided 
that they are continually kept under review 
and modified each year as the exigencies of 
growth demand. 

If it would not take me too far away from 
the subject under debate, I could show to you 
in many interesting ways the vast sums of 
money which we have saved because of these 
fundamental plans. And how absolutely 
essential thev are in enabling us to expend 
most economical the enormous sums of 
money which we annually put into our plant. 
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Cleveland and St. Louis Railway. 


The fundamental plans for New York, not 
including the vast suburban region outside 
of the municipal limite of Greater New York, 
provided in 1 for a system of 51,398 tele. 
phone stations, served from forty-three 
central offices, the population of the city 
pens 5,437,000. ln 1910 the plans provide 
for 576,000 stations, served from fifty-two 
central offices, with an estimated population 
of 4,800,000. In 1930 the plans provide for 
2,142,000 stations, to be served from 109 
central offices, with an estimated population 
of 8,800,000."—J. J. Carry in the National 
Telephone Journal. 


In cases where the cast-iron 

Joint for Cast- lining of vertical shafts is 
Iron Shaft built up in successive off-seta, 
Lining. a gap remains between the 
upper and lower surfaces of 

the successive rings of segments. Such gaps 
are usually closed by series of oak voussoirs, 
behind which cement grout is injected. With 
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Joint for Cast-Iron Shaft Lining. 
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the object of eliminating these timber joints, 
each of which constitutes a weak place in the 
lining. a new type of cast-iron and cement joint 
has recently been employed in sinking shaft 
No. 7 at the Dourges colliery. This joint, as 
described by M. Leroyer in the Bulletin de la 
Société de Industrie Minérale, consists of two 
cast-iron rings built up of segments and arranged 
as represented in the accompanying section. 
The lower ring a provides a circular groove into 
which penetra the circular tongue projecting 
from the upper ring b, the space between the 
two elementa being filled with cement mortar. 

Each ring is composed of six segments, the 
surfaces comiug in contact with the surfaces of 
the lining above and below being machined so 
as to insure & perfect joint. Theringa isriveted 
to the lower ring c, and the ring b to the upper 
ring d. The bulk of the space existing outside 
the joint is filled with concrete, the absolute 
filling of all voids being effected by an injection 
of cement grout through the holes e, which are 
afterwards closed by screw plugs. 


A NEW bridge over the Leeds 


Reinforced and Liverpool Canal at Black- 
Concrete — burn has recently been built to 
Bridge at replace an existing arch. Both 

Blackburn. the width of the roadway and 

the span of the bridge were 
reatly increased in order to afford improved 
facilities for road and canal traffic. The span‘ 


is now 40 ft., and the width of the roadway 
37 ft. between parapets. This bridge was 
designed by the Patent Indented Steel Bar 
Company, Ltd., and was constructed under 
their supervision by Messrs. F. Mitchell & Sons, 
contractors, Manchester, indented bars being 
used in the reinforcement throughout. The 
structure affords an interesting example of 
the advantages of reinforced concrete, as, in 
addition to the economy effected, the rise 
allowed was very slight, only 1-40 of the 
in order. to avoid interference with 


span, 
the road gradient. Owing to the situation 
of the bridge exceptionally heavy loads had 


to be provided for, and the test load specified 
consisted of a 14-ton traction engine drawing 
an 18-ton four-wheel bogey, and a 15-ton 
engine drawing a 32-ton four-wheel bogey, the 
maximum test load being 65 tons. During the 
official tests conducted on December 22 last, 
not the slightest measurable deflection occurred, 
and the vibration during the passage of the 
exceptionally heavy loads was practically 
imperceptible. The work was executed for 
Mr. W. Stubbs, A.M.Inst.C.E., the Borough 
Engineer, under whose personal supervision the 
tests were carried out. 
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IHE BUILDING TRADE. 


PITFALLS AND ERRORS IN 
ESTIMATING. 


| Ma contractors can look back upon 

their business career without being 

reminded of certain errors in the 
pricing of the quantities, or of other forms 
of error, which have placed them in a 
somewhat invidious position when these 
have been discovered either before or after 
the work has been commenced. Some 
have possibly arisen in the rush of making 
up an estimate against time, some from errors 
in running out or “ casting " which have 
not been discovered during the checking of 
the making-up of the bills, while others have 
been caused by “ pitfalls " in the quantities, 
not intentional, but none the less unfor- 
tunate. If intentional—i.e., with the idea 
of misleading the contractor, although we do 
not think this is often the case ; in fact, never 
with any honourable professional men—there 
is no word in the English language sufficiently 
strong to characterise the practice. True, 
there are some architects who sometimes 
raise objections to much detail in the 
quantities, arguing that this tends to increase 
the cost of the work. It is just possible 
that there may be over-elaboration in the 
preparation of quantities ; but we think the 
general complaint would be in the opposite 
direction, and in practice it will be found 
that the closest list of tenders is that based 
upon quantities which are fully detailed, 
those where it is not necessary to add a 
sporting percentage on the “super” or 
“run” items to cover; in the former case 
items of run and “ number," and in the 
latter of number.“ 

To deal first with those errors arising from 
what may properly be termed “ pitfalls.” 
One we came across lately was in the brick- 
layer's bill. In the heading to the bill the 
bricks for facing were described as some- 
thing different from those for the body 
of the walls. In the bill proper there was an 
item of “extra cost (if any) for fair face 
and pointing." No suggestion that a more 
expensive brick was required. The con- 
tractor took the item as described, over- 
looking the fact that a more costly brick 
was described for facings, and priced it at 
* fair face" price only. It may be argued 
that he was careless ; possibly he was, but 
we think such a “ pitfall” should not have 
been left. However, if he was careless, he 
paid for his lesson at a very heavy rate. 
Another instance, in the joiner’s bill this 
time. Amongst the flooring, starting with 
boarded floors at “ per square," wood-block 
flooring followed under the same heading, 
but the p.c. put in at “ per yard." Another 
“ pitfall” ; the result was that the unfor- 
tunate contractor had to do the wood-block 
flooring at less than one-eleventh of the cost. 
Another instance that came to our notice was 
an item of damp-proof course. That on the 
walls—i.e., the horizontal—was put in feet, 
while the vertical asphalt was put in yards, 
following immediately after. The  con- 
tractor, in the hurry of pricing, failed to 
notice the difference in measurement, and 
priced the latter at per foot also, the 
result being that it appeared in the bill at 
7d. per yard. The contractor, however, was 
saved this loss by a very sharp (?) employer, 
who omitted the basement work, but, as he 
suggested that, somehow or other, reductions 
were always “faked” (to use his own 
expression) he insisted upon the reduction 
being left till the final settlement of the 
accounts. When he found out the position 
of affairs at the settling-up, his remarks were 
of such a nature that they could not with pro- 
priety be reproduced in a respectable journal. 
However, he was compelled to accept the 
situation, but could not be induced to see that 
he had not been swindled by a rascally 


builder. Amongst other slips that have come 
under our notice are yards of glazed faci 
eres at per dag Most contractors coul 

oubless supply many other examples of 
what may be considered “ pitfalls," but we 
think those we have given will be sufficient 
for our purpose. The point is, how far can à 
contractor be blamed for falling into these 
traps; because in most instances that is their 
proper designation. It therefore behoves 
the estimator to look carefully at the various 
items before pricing so that these errors 
should be avoided. Of course those following 
him in making up the bills should be suffi- 
cicntly conversant with pricing to be able 
to "spot" slips of the nature mentioned 
at once ; but we are afraid that, whether this 
is so or not, these do occur even in well- 
regulated offices, and even where the time 
given for tendering is ample. 

The question to be considered is, if these 
errors are discovered before the contract is 
signed, to what extent should a contractor 
be allowed to amend his price? If the errors 
are of a trivial nature, probably the con- 
tractor says nothing about them; on the 
other hand, if they are large, the employer, 
through his architect, is placed in an in- 
vidious position. He feels that in justice to 
the other competitors he cannot allow the 
addition asked for, even if he were himself 
willing to do so. This strictly legal position 
was laid down in the now somewhat ancient 
case of Lewis v. Brass, when it was decided 
that a client could hold a contractor to his 
tender, it being generally conceded that it 

ly requires the acceptance by the client 
or his agent to complete the agreement. In 
this case it will be remembered, the defendants 
had to pay the difference between their 
tender and that eventually accepted, after 
their withdrawal on account of an error, and, 
as far as we know, this decision has never 
been reversed. But, as evidence that the 
legal position is not often strictly enforced, 
we do not for the moment remember another 
case on the subject, although the question 
of the withdrawal of a tender must often 
occur. Some contractors, for a time after this 
decision, altered the wording of the form of 
tender to We estimate the cost of“ in lieu 


-of “ We are willing to execute," thereby 


often putting themselves out of court by not 
tendering according to the form sent out. 
Although the legal position has been thus 
defined, as we have pointed out, this is very 
seldom, if ever, enforced. In this connexion, 
as with many others of a similar character, a 
broader view is desirable; therefore no hard- 
and-fast rule can be adopted, but each case 
dealt with on its merits. Broadly speaking, 
a tender once sent in should be unalterable, 
although in exceptional cases it may be 
allowed. We have known cases when an 
error has been discovered by the contractor, 
he has immediately asked to be allowed to 
withdraw his tender, when a close investiga- 
tion has proved that he has really made a 
mistake, and has been allowed to revise his 
price. This is a somewhat dangerous pre- 
cedent, although in the cases mentioned 
possibly quite justifiable. One, however, 
always looks with suspicion upon a claim 
to amend a tender which is considerably 
below that above it, and the error claimed is 
just sufficient to bring it slightly below. In 
such a case it is advisable to give the con- 
tractor the option of proceeding with the 
work at the price given, or to withdraw his 
tender altogether. It will be generally 
conceded that to force a contractor to take 
up work unwillingly, will not conduce to good 
work, and will inevitably lead to strained 
relations. The very nature of building work 
makes it absolutely essential that there 
should be nothing in the nature of coercion 
at the commencement of the contract, and 
giving the contractor the option mentioned 


will often do a good deal to obviate future 
difficulties. Of course the client has to be 
considered and consulted throughout the 
various negotitations, but we think that 
most architects will be able to advise their 
clients as to the proper course; and, more 
than that, persuade them to adopt it, 
because, after all, the client is the one who 
will suffer most. Law in building work is to 
be avoided, as in every other walk in life, 
and neither the architect nor the contractor 
who is frequently engaged in lawsuits, is one 
to be trusted. When one considers the 
amounts involved in building works, and the 
possibilities of disagreements, it is greatly 
to the credit of both the professional and 
commercial sides of the bargain that law 
cases are so few. It is that mutual under- 
standing of the many pitfalls that begets a 
mutual forbearance. 

We have dealt with what may be termed 
the “accidents” in the preliminaries of 
contracting ; things which should not occur, 
but which frequently do, and we trust these 
few remarks upon a subject which interests 
all concerned in building, may tend to 
minimise the number of these “ accidents " 
in the first place, but, if they do occur, may 
lead to their being got over without friction 
and without recourse to the assistance of the 
law, when, as a general result, neither party 
is satisfied and a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble and expense is incurred with no 
equivalent benefit. 


THE 
INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Institute of 
Builders was held on Tuesday in De Keyser's 
Royal Hotel, Victoria-embankment,  E.C., 
Mr. Frederick Higgs, President, in the chair. 
There were also present :—Messrs. 

Leonard Horner, Presi- J. Carmichael 

dent London Master F 

Builders' Association W. 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., mr 

W. Aumonier 


W. E. Riley, Superin- G. Corderoy, F. S. I. 
Mang Architect Tr pe Treasurer 


AU. .O.B. 

S. Smethurst, J.P., Wm. Shepherd 
President National W. H. Romaine Walker 
Federation. Fred. L. Dove. L.C.C. 

x den Clarke, H. V. Lanchester 


B... President F. G. Rice 
Quantity Surveyors’ F. J. Eedle 
Association J. Ort 

W. Hammond Frank M. Ma; 

H. T. A. Chidgey W. Foster 

W. Godson F. G. Minter 

J. J. Joass J. O. Foster 

C. H. Mabey J. Anderson 

Ar. J. Davis J. W. White 

Clifford C. Trollope H. W. Wills 

Max Ayrton R. B. Chessum 

Howard . Trollope Hy. Northcroft 

Thomas Holloway, J.P. J. Bisgood 

J. E. Drower C. Heathcote 

Major H. P. Tavener J. E. Arpin 
Dickins, V.D.,Master Geo. O. Estcourt 
yler and Brick- Morris Evans 
layers’ Compan H. Tanner, jun. 

Howell J. Willjame, J. C. Nicholson 
J.P. J.. C. C. i 1 (Ta ave dh 
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Alderman Boll Col. A. J. Bolton 
J. W. Chessum Geo. Parker 
Edward J. Strange Hy. Wall 

A. G. White, Secretary J. Hudson 


Gilbert Jenkins 


‘Nat. Federation en 
F. E. Williams 


J. Wright 


A. W. Sinclair A. J. Gate 

Councillor S. Easten W. J. Renshaw 

A. Dixon Frank Wall 

Hy. Perkin H. W. Stride 

H. P. Shepherd W. Matthews Hill 

J. B. Johnson C. H. G ge 

E. I. Neale Edmond J. Hill 

J. Storrs H. S. Greenwood 

Ar. Ross W. Thomas 

K. Nicholson F. Lanchester 

T. Whinney A. B. Falkner 

Wm. Nicholson J. C. 8. Mummery 

Councillor W. M. Paul Rhodes 
Biackburn A. E. Hughes 

E. W. Wooster G. P. Nash 

D. Redman Er. J. Abbott 

Ken Carter Thomas Hall 

Ralph J. Holliday W. alker | 

L. Sylvester Sullivan Wr. Lawrence, jun. 

H. H. Holliday T. Costigan, Secretary. 

James S. Holliday 


The loyal toasts having been honoured, 


Mr. Leonard Horner, P. L. M. B. A., 


proposed the toast of The Professions — the 
Professions relating to the building industry. 
A leading profession was that of architecture, 
which occupied such a prominent position 
among the arts. The history of our race could 
be gleaned from buildings, and if we looked 
at the Norman castles we saw that what they 
were made for is defence more than for habita- 
tion, and we knew the kind of people they 
were who lived at the time. And he hoped 
that the people who read our history would 
be able to judge the sort of people we are. 
There was one thing he hoped they would be 
able to discover, and that was that we had 
left buildings suitable and fit for the poorer 
classes who had to live in cities and towns, 
for the character and fitness of our race 
depended upon what buildings we now put up 
for them. Architects were fully alive to this, 
and they had already provided a better class 
of bouse building than we had ever had before, 
and they had taken a great interest in houses 
of the lower class, and they had taken a 
prominent part in the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, which was a great thing for 
the country. Then there were the many fine 
public buildings which had been erected in 
many cities of the country, which reflected 
great credit on their architects. Another pro- 
fession was that of surveying, and those who 
were interested in building knew how fairly 
and honourably all dealings in land and valua- 
tions of property were made by surveyors. 
Mr. Horner also referred to the quantity sur- 
veyors, and concluded by coupling the names 
of Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., and Mr. G. 
Corderoy with the toast. 


Sir Aston Webb 
said the interests of architects and builders 
were identical ; they were engaged in the same 
subjects, and their objects were the same, i.e., 
the putting up of buildings which would 
last and which would be beautiful and which 
would meet the purposes for which they were 
erected. He was afraid he could not con- 
gratulate them on very good times. They 
were times of keen competition and low and 
cutting prices, and that was not good for the 
builder. the architect, or even the client. 
There was a tendency iu the present day to 
think that price was the only thing, but 
really that was a small matter in building 
in comparison with the interest and advantage 
to people who build that they should have a 
thorcughly well-constructed building, which 
would last, and which would not need per- 
petual repairs afterwards. There was one 
matter on which they might congratulate 
themselves, and that was the very much 
keener interest which the public were taking 
in building matters; that would have a far- 
reaching effect on building, and also on archi- 
tecture. If people wanted good architecture 
and building they would get them. There 
was good reason to be proud of the work 
done by the builders of England. They were 
in a real sense empire builders, and some of 
them built in various parts of the world. 
There was the late Sir John Aird, who had 
done large works in many parts of the world, 
and Lord Cowdray, who had taught even the 
Americans to tunnel under their river. The 
industry in which architects and builders were 
interested was one of which they might be 
proud. It added to the beauty and dignity 
of our towns and the dignity of the country 
generally. 
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Mr. Corderoy, 


in the course of his response for the surveyors, 
said they had acquired a great faculty 
for looking at all sides of a question, and he 
thought there was no one better qualified to 
express an impartial opinion than a surveyor. 
There was no profession which more surely 
tested character and in which character more 
surely tells. 


Mr. W. H. Romaine Walker 


then proposed ‘‘ The Institute of Builders and 
its President." The more he had to do with 
builders, he said, the more his opinion had 
risen of the integrity and soundness of the 
British builder. It had fallen to his lot to em- 
ploy a great many contractors in various parts 
of the world, in Europe and America, and, 
while he found much to admire in them and 
many things which British builders might 
emulate with advantage, he had no hesitation 
in saying, taking him for all in all, that the 
British builder wanted a lot of beating. 
Life was something of a lottery, and he 
had been fortunate enough to draw prizes. for 
never in the course of his practice had he had 
a dispute with a contractor. That was saying 
something. Again, it had never been his lot 
to meet that gentleman who, either out of 
charity or for fear of an action for libel, has 
always been referred to only by his Christian 
name Jerry. But he would not say he had not 
come across his trail; from as long ago as 
the time of the Normans he had found him. 
Even quite lately he had come upon him in 
the time of Adam—he did not refer to our 
first parent, though he believed that ever 
since then we had been trying to repair the 
damage he did. One matter the Institute 
was taking up seriously was apprenticeship. 
It seemed to him that we should never arrive 
at really first-class work until that had become 
an absolute fact. It was no good giving a 
man his tools unless he had learnt how to use 
them. We all had to work hard, even though 
sometimes we did not show it. The business 
of the builder was not a bed of roses, except 
for its thorns. One of these thorns which 
was creating a little soreness was that of sub- 
contractors and specialists. That was a very 
difficult subject. 180 one of the greatest 
sinners in that respect, he might as well make 
open confession. When one went abroad and 
saw some great work, such as the Palace of 
Versailles, one was told that So-and-so de- 
signed the building and So-and-so built it, and 
there was an end of that. But then our 
cicerone, pointing to a ceiling, will tell us it 
is by such a painter, the door and window 
furniture by someone else; and it was the 

same elsewhere. He doubted whether it 
was possible for one contractor to be able to 
produce a great work alone. What we need 
more than the expulsion of subcontractors and 
specialists was that there should be a greater 
brotherhood between us all. If the architect 
and the builder and the specialist and the 
subcontractors were. chosen as a man chooses 
his friends—men who could see eye to eye with 
him and express his aim—there would not be so 
much patchwork ; a building would be one great 
whole. If the Institute of builders would only 
try to find some means of bringing all these 
men into one—he did not mind himself under 
what head, so long as they were under one 
head. He thought the builder should have 
some pecuniary benefit if he was to take 
responsibility. It was quite ridiculous to 
expect that he should be asked to be the 
guardian of a building until it was finished 
and yet have no possible power or remunera- 
tion over certainly one-half of the work. 
He did not know whether the Institute had 
ever applied for a Royal Charter, but he 
could not help thinking that as architects 
had a Royal Institute of British Architects, so 
the greatest employers of labour and some of 
the greatest men of the time should be able 
to add that word Royal to their title. 
And would it not be fitting in this 
Coronation year? The Institute had been in 
existence twenty-five years, and it would be 
a graceful thing to approach His Majesty and 
see if that would be possible. As to the 
President, they knew him as a good builder 
and a good man. For the first, he (the 
speaker) could vouch; for the latter, all that 
was necessary to do was to ask anv of the 
poor of South London. In conclusion, he 
hoped the Institute would go on from useful- 
nesa to usefulness. 
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The President, 
in reply, said he had been asked in what 
way the Institute differed from the 


London Association of Master Builders, and 
he proposed to give them & short historical 
account. For four or five centuries from the 
XIIth century the promotion and regulation 
of the building craft in London was exercised 
by those trade guilds estgblished for the 
purpose. During the progress of the 
XVIIIth century this control gradually fell 
into disuse, until by the beginning of the 
Victorian era it was realsed that the 
Government of the country should undertake 
the formulation of oeral rules which every 
person erecting a building should be com- 
pelled to observe. Hence the various London 
Building Acts and the extensions which from 
time to time have been added thereto. But 
the functions of the old guilds were not only 
regulative, but were also social and fraternal 
in their operation, and it happened that by 
1854 the guilds and their property were 
gradually slipping out of the hands of the 
craftsınen engaged upon the trades, in whose 
interests they were originally established. 
As the Government were therefore taking 
up the control side of the craft many of the 
London builders desired some organisation to 
deal with the social, fraternal, and defensive 
side, with the result that the Society of 
Builders was formed. Who the worthy 
fathers were who thus laid the foundations 
of our present-day building organisations he 
had not been able to ascertain. The earliest 
minute-book he had yet found was dated 1859 
onwards, and the names therein appearing 
were very interesting, including those of 
Trollope, Myers, Plucknett, Colls, and 
Higgs. They dealt with trade matters 
generally, such as were now tackled by the 
London Master Builders’ Association, one 
item looming large being negotiations over the 
nine-hours' movement on the part of the 
operatives, who were then beginning to 
organise themselves into trade unions. As it 
appeared desirable to set up a special body to 
deal with these matters ind be a trade union 
of employers, it was decided to start in the 
early sixties the Central Association of 
Master Builders of London, which was the 
immediate parent of the L.M.B.A. Thus the 
old Society was left with its quieter and 
happier functions to perform, and continued 
to flourish until it ceased to exist in 1884, 
immediately resurrecting to a new life under 
the title of the Institute of Builders, duly 
incorporated, whose aims were :— 


“To confer with legislative and other 
bodies upon matters affecting the interests of 
the building trade, including the promotion 
or otherwise of Bills in Parliament. 

To promote the better education in 
technical and general knowledge of persons 
engaged in the trade by classes, lectures, 
and examinations. 

To promote excellence in the construction 
of buildings and just and honourable practice 
in the conduct of business and the sup- 
pression of the reverse. 

To promote the adoption and use of 
equitable forms of contract, and to encourage 
settlement of disputes by arbitration. 

To administer the charitable and benevolent 
fund of the Society. 

To provide facilities for social intercourse 
between members, and to afford them the 
privileges of a club.“ 


Among the signatories to these articles of 
association they had, happily, many surviving 
to-day, and some with them that night, 
but the majority had passed, and he should 
like to mention in this category their late loss 
in the person of Mr. John Howard Colls. 
The founders left a comparatively small sum 
of money on trust, which was invested in 
Government stock, and the interest of which 
was distributed among the chief benevolent 
societies connected with the trade. The 
income otherwise from subscriptions, which 
was at quite a small rate, paid current 
expenses and enabled them to give a few 
prizes for excellence in craftsmanship in 
woodworking, bricklaying, and masonry. 
They had also this year inaugurated a series 
of illustrated lectures upon subjects con- 
nected with the trade interesting to all, but 
more particularly for the benefit of the 
younger members of the trade, invitation to 
which had been practicaly public. They 
had an excellent library on building subjecta, 
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and their premises were open at all times to 
the use of members for meetings, confer- 
ences, and the like. They had representatives 
of their body on the examining staff of the 
South Kensington Institution of Technology, 
appointed at the express instance of Sir P. 
Magnus, the Director, while the Carpenters 
Company had for years been in the habit of 
calling 1n the assistance of sundry of the 
members at théir annual examinations in 
carpentry and sanitary building science. 
The subject of apprenticeships in connexion 
with technical education generally and the 
building trade in particular had recently been 
the subject of an informal communication 
from the London County Council Technical 
Education Committee, and after much 
thought and care the Institute had ventured 
to embody their ideas upon the matter in 
a scheme which they were about to submit 
for the consideration of the authority named. 
The subject of the form of contract was a 
hardy annual until this work was brought 
to a successful issue mainly by the efforts 
of the then President, Mr. W. King. An 
idea was gaining ground that this contract in 
one or two particulars should be amended. 
Some of the provincial builders had com- 
plained of the difficulty they experience in 
getting prompt settlements of their accounts, 
and desired that clause 30 should be amended. 
The National Federation, as the highest 
organisation of the building trade in the 
country, had been requested to move in the 
matter with the R.I.B.A. They naturally 
appealed to this Institute, as the chief agent 
on the builders’ side in negotiating the 
contract, to assist them, but the Institute 
felt bound to reply that, while they should 
not feel justified in making objection to any 
arrangement that- they might succeed in 
effecting with the R. I. B. A. in respect to an 
alternative to clause 30, they could not render 
them any aid, as the present clause was, in 
the view of the Institute, effective for the 
purpose. Everybody, however, engaged in 
the building industry agreed that clauses 20, 
27, and 28, with reference to the employment 
of specialists and sub-contractors, required 
alteration. The Institute had been consider- 
ing the points in committee, and in due 
course they should approach the R.I. B. A. with 
a view to amendment of the contract in this 
respect. A note in the minute-book of 1884 
mentioned the liability of builders for acci- 
dents happening through the negligence of 
sub-contractors approved by the building men. 
Being an incorporated body, the Institute 
had a legal status in the matter of petitions 
to the hing and Parliament, and in other 
ways were in a position of greater privilege 
than if they were simply a trade organisa- 
tion and nothing more. His year of 
office now shortly to close had been un- 
eventful, but his friends had always rallied 
round in support, and to their kindness and 
forbearance he owed much, and also to the 
energy and enthusiasm of their excellent 
Secretary, Mr. Costigan. Those of his 
builder friends not yet members of the 
Institute of Builders who had dined there 
that night he would ask to join the Institute 
now that they knew a little more of its aims 
and objects. 


Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey, OS.A., 


then proposed ''The National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland." He said the Federa- 
tion had an honourable history. In the 
building trade the necessity and importance 
of unity had long been recognised, and one 
of the objects of the Federation was to secure 
this unity. It represented the best interests 
of the trade throughout the country, and, 
speaking as a quantity surveyor, he con- 
sidered that federation of this kind was of 
the highest importance, for there were many 
questions which affected the building trade 
about which they should have unison. He 
wished there was more of this federation— 
not only among the trades, but also among 
the professions. In the profession he be- 
longed to they had been trying, without much 
success so far, to secure something of the 
kind. That was a difficulty the Federation 
had to face, he believed. Why was it that 
men would not enter and strengthen the ranks 
of bodies existing to support their interests? 
He hoped that as time went on those outside 
such bodies would work side by side in ques- 
tions which concerned all. 
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Mr. Sam. Smethurst, J.P., 


President of the National Federation, said he 
had visited most of the provincial towns in 
connexion with functions like that annual 
dinner, and he was pleased to be able to 
testify that there was a deep-seated and 
growing interest in the interests of the 
Federation. Men who a few years ago were 
apathetic were now becoming interested, and 
the future, he believed, promised well for 
the Federation. The Federation was gather- 
ing together and organising for the higher 
ends of the craft; they belonged to the mem- 
bers of the trade, and as the Federation was 
perfected and gathered within their ranks 
practically the whole of the members of the 
trade, there was scarcely any limit to what 
might be achieved. He thought it was 
testimony to the efficiency of the organisa- 
tion that all the differences between the 
employer and the employed had practically 
been composed. It was scarcely possible to 
have anything in the nature of a strike or 
lock-out; friction had been done away with. 
Builders would gladly welcome better 
organisation on the part of architects and 
surveyors, and he hoped the R. I. B. A. would 
be successful in bringing into its ranks the 
great majority of the profession, for it would 
be for the improvement of the craft they all 
belonged to. We could not get perfection, 
but there was much that wanted doing which 
could be done if earnest men would make the 
attempt. It ought to be the main object of 
the Federation to raise the standard of work 
and the honourable practice of the calling to 
which they belon "i As to town planning, 
the effort would be worthy of the best men 
of the architectural profession to try and 
improve the dwellings of the poorer classes 
for the sake of health and esthetic effect. 
In South Yorkshire it was expected that 
there would be a new population of nearly a 
quarter of a million in towns which would 
spring up, and it was hoped that they would 
be built on sane and healthy lines houses 
which would survive and be worthy of 
Englishmen. He hoped they would co- 
operate to get rid of the jerry builder and 
the man who erected atrocious cottages just 
m order that he might make money out of 
them. 


Mt. J. S. Holliday, 


proposed the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests ” in suit- 
able terms, coupling with it the name of 


Mr. W. E. Riley, 


Superintending Architect of the London 
County Council. Mr. Riley in the course 
of his remarks said he did not think 
that building had ever before reached such a 
high standard as at the present time. Good 
building had more to do with successful 
architecture than a great many people 
realised. He had seen many an indifferent 
design very much improved by good building. 
He had had the privilege of building houses 
to house something like 48, 000 poor, and he 
felt that was one of the greatest honours that 
could have fallen to him. In the course of 
an extended and strenuous life he had had 
but two arbitrations, and he had never made 
an enemy of a builder; both cases were 
settled in a friendly way. He had found 
that if he treated & builder fairly he would 
respond generously, and he commended that 
to his colleagues. We should show a little 
sympathy for those who were working with 
us. ö 


BILLS (LONDON) IN PARLIAMENT. 

Standing orders having bean complied with, 
the following Bills have been sent for first 
reading when the House reassembles:—For 
the improvement and extension of Waterloo 
terminus, by the London and South-Western 
Railway Company; extension of their line 
from Wood-lane terminus to the Great Western 
Railway Company's Ealing and Shepherd’s 
Bush line, by the Central London Railway 
Company; a bridge acrose the river Lea, and 
widening of streets in Tottenham and Waltham- 
stow, by the Metropolitan Electric Tramwavs 
Company: and a bridge to begin from the 
junotion of Southwark-street and Great Guild- 
fard-street and to terminate on the south side 
of Cannon-street at a point 15 yds., or there- 
abouts, westwards from Old Change, with the 
rebuilding of Southwark Bridge, a widening 
of the east side of St. Paul's Churchyard, a 
subway in Knightrider-street. and a temporary 
footbridge across the river, by the Corporation 
of London. 
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THE LONDON MASTER 
BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION: 
MONTHLY REPORT. 


THE usual monthly meeting of the Council 
of this Association was held at Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C., on Thursday, the 19th 
instant, under the chairmanship of Mr. Leonari 
Horner (President). 

Deep regret was expressed at the death of 
the late Mr. John Howard Colls, Past- Pr»sident 
of the Association and a prominent supporter 
of all the building trade organisations. 
Sincere sympathy was felt for the members 
of his family. 

Mr. William Shepherd was elected a trustee 
for the reserve fund in place of Mr. Colls. 

The question of suppl ing free copies of the 
Architects and Builders J ournal to the ordinary 
members was discussed and instructions given. 
of which the members will be notified later. 

It was decided to hold the annual dinner at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, on 
Thursday, February 23 next, and the annual 

eneral meeting at Koh-i-Noor House on 

onday, February 27. 

The draft of the annual report was submitted, 
amended, and approved. 

Other matters of interest were discussed. 


MASTER 


BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 


Bolton and District Building Trades. 

The annual meeting of the Bolton, Farn- 
worth, Horwich, and District Building Trades 
Employers’ Association was held on the 
16th inst. at the offices, 31, Fold-street, Mr. 
Hen Talbot, retiring President, occupying the 
chair. 

The Secretary read the annual report, which 
was approved and ordered to be printed and 
circulated together with the financial state- 
ment, which showed the Association to be in 
a flourishing condition. 

Mr. Ben. Talbot was re-elected President, 
with Mr. J. W. Witter as senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Edward W. Page, as junior Vice. 
Mr. Frank Woods was re-elected Treasurer. 

A representative Committee of each branch 
of the trade was elected. It was arranged to 
hold the annual social meeting early in 
February, and the arrangements were left 
with the President and Secretary. 


The report for 1910 stated that the year has 
1 few results on which one can look 
ack upon with much satisfaction; the slack- 


ness of this particular branch of trade, which 
has been the marked characteristic of several 
previous years, having shown little signs of 
amelioration. Despite the rather more favour 
able trade union returns, one has only to start 
new contracts to find that there are ten 
applicants for every vacancy. The exceptional 
deprecintion in real estate is & prominent 
factor against the trade. The experience of 
those who have dealings in the property 
market is that it is hardly possible nowadays 
to obtain the cost of the building offered for 
sale, even if the land on which it stands is 
given away. The result of this condition of 
things 1s that the public will not build for 
themselves. In consequence of the past de- 
pression in the trade, keen competition has 
arisen for orders for building materials and 
fittings, with the result that the manufactures 
were faced with disastrous financial results 
by the low prices which were obtained. To 
protect themselves, however, several groups 
of traders have met to endeavour to fix a 
minimum price for their specialities. But 
when, as the result of their meeting, the 
prices are artificially forced up to a large 
degree without any regard to the needs of 
the trade, a serious condition of affairs is 
set up. What, then, is the remedy for this un- 
fortunate condition of the building trade? It is 
a subject that should engage the serious con- 
sideration of our legislators, since in the solu- 
tion of the problem is to be found the answer 
to many others. Influenced only to a minor 
degree by foreign competition, 1t is a trade 
that employs a very considerable proportion 
of the country’s workmen. The improvement. 
when it comes, must be based on some 
permanent reason and not merely by passing 
events, and it may be expected when the 
confidence of the property owner is restored, 
and the internal trade of the country shows 
a marked and consistent advancement. 
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The Association, after consideration, decided 
that the Secretary should write all known 
makers of terra-cotta and arrange for a con- 
ference. The replies received were favour- 
abie, but anticipating that the matter was of 
larger importance than to Bolton alone, it 
was referred to the Lancashire Federation, 
who carried the matter forward, and a meet- 
ing was held in Manchester. Mr. Talbot, as 
Chairman of the Bricklayers’ Trade Com- 
mittee of the Federation, referred to the 
difficulties, and assurance was given that, in 
so far as they could, the manufacturers would 
assist the trade to secure their just rights. 

The Bolton Association has been honoured 
by the appointment as President of the 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales 
Federation of Mr. Frank Woods, to whom 
the Committee extended their congratulations. 


THE BUILDERS' FOREMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION: 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE seventeenth annual dinner of this 
Association was held on Saturday last in 
the King's Hall. Holborn Restaurant, W.C., 
Mr. G. Parker (Messrs. Parker & Son, Peck. 
ba4n) presiding. supported by Messrs. Leonard 
Horner, G. H. Kinton, Percy Meredith, G. H. 
Parker, E. R. Bubbe, B. Certer, T. Costizan. 
A. W. Wrightson, F. G. Rice, Walter 
Lawrence, Walter R. Batstone, H. J. Youngs 
(Messrs. Higgs & Hill Ltd.). W. Fraser 
(Messrs. Burn Bros.), W. J. Bowering (Far- 
ringdon Works), aud others. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

The Chairman pr the toast of the 
evening, The Builders’ Foremen's Associa- 
tion," coupled with the name of Mr. T. 
Reynolds. President. 

The Chairman said the present builder's 
foreman was & much better educated man 
than the foreman of forty years ago, and he 
attended to his various duties in a way that 
made most things on a job go smoothly. The 
Association had created a desire on the part 
of foremen to qualify more thoroughly for 
their duties. The members of the Association 
met for discussion, when papers were read 
&nd much valuable information was obtained 
which was of great use to them in their work. 
He did not notice from the Report that any 
architect had read a paper before the Associa- 
tion, and he felt that there were architects 
who would assist them by reading an 
occasional paper on some of the new methods 
of construction and new materials being intro- 
duced into buildings. In that way the 
knowledge of foremen would be increased and 
broadened, and they wou!d be able to look at 
things from the architect’s point of view, 
which was not always an easy matter. The 
Association was helping to bring foremen up 
to the standard which was required in this 
age of competition, when it wes eo difficult to 
make a profit on many jobs. It also helped 
those who fell by the way. And there was a 
pension fund, so that when a member attained 
the age of sixty years he wae entitled to a 
pension of five to eight shillings a week, 
according to the time he had belonged to the 
Association. The Association had not yet 
attained its majority. and he prophesied that 
when it had it would be in a much stronger 
and more influential position than it was to- 
day. It had had, he was p'eased to say, 
much help from builders and builders’ mer- 
chants, and, in his opinion, it was deserving 
of the most hearty and generous support. 

Mr. Reynolds, in response, said that in the 
year 1903, when they started the pension 
fund, the total capital was under 3007. In the 
following eight vears the funds gradually 
increased, unti! to-day they had a capital of 
1.642].—a proof of the generous support that 
had been extended to the fund. But another 
factor had to be taken into oonsideration 
which had helped considerably to bring about 
this result. and that was the Journal or 
Quarterly Report, which was started in the 
sama year with the object of assisting the 
fund. Bv its means the Association had been 
introduced into quarters where otherwise they 
would not have been known, and much good 
support had been the result. He should like 
to see its circulation extended much further, 
and this could only be done by making it 
more useful, and he asked for support. 
[rom architects and survevors. Would they 
forward to the editor. Mr. Thomson, informa- 
tion from time to time respecting works 1n 
contemplation. works to be tendered fer. and 
the resulta of tenders. A list such as this 
would be a great help not only to those 
members who were seeking employment, and 
would know in what direction to expect it. 
but would also create a demand for a larzer 


and tiled roofs. 
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circulation. Another matter concerning the 
welfare of the Association had been causinz 
some anxiety to the Management Committee— 
the very few applications from builders’ fore- 
men to join e Association. He asked 
builders foremen whose ago did not exceed 
forty-four years to join and help to carry on 
the work of the Association. 

Mr. G. H. Renton (Messrs. G. H. Renton 
& Co.) then proposed the toast of '' The Build- 
ing Trades." In the course of his remarks 
he said he represented the timber trades— 
trades which, owing to the advent of steel and 
fireproof construction, they were learning to 
do without. In all his experience we had not 
before passed through euch a period of depres- 
sion as we were passing through now. We 
had times of depression before, but they had 
been comparatively short, and they had been 
followed by times of profitable business; but 
who would prophesy when those times would 
come again? 

Mr. Leonard Horner, in rep!y, said it was 
the builders’ fault that work was taken at 
such low prices; but he thought help might 
come from the outside if architects, instead 
of letting work be done et these low prices, 
would see that the price was sufficient to allow 
a fair profit Another thing that builders 
suffered from was sub-contracting, and there, 
again, the builder had himeelf to thank. He 
should make himself acquainted with new 
methods of construction, etc., so that when the 
architect gave him the specification he would 
be able to show that he could da as well as 
the specialist. Builders looked to the foremen 
for help, and it was a great pleasure to get 
that help. A good foreman got good men. 
and never had the relationship between 
masters and men been es good as at the 
present time. As to apprenticeship, the 
Association he represented thought the old 
system, altered to suit the times, should be 
reintroduced. Technical schools did good 
work, but boys did not learn all they should. 


It could not be expected that men could save : 


up money for big premiums; and, if the 
system were reintroduced, it was hoped that 
they would make the premium nominal. 

Mr. A. J. Philcox then proposed the toast 
of The Architects and Surveyors,” expressing 
his admiration for the great works of archi- 
tecture of past and present times. 

Mr. W. Batstono,.in reply, referred to the 
admirable work done by builders’ foremen. 
The Association deserved support from all 
architects and surveyors. 

Mr. G. W. Holt, Vice-President, proposed 
the toast of ''The Visitors,” and Mr. T. 
Costigan, Secretary of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, suitably replied. 

The concluding toast was The Chairman.“ 
which was proposed by Mr. Ben Carter 
(Messrs. Stephens & Carter) and acknowledged 
bx the Chairman: 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


INFANTS’ SCHOOL, ALDERSBROOK, FSSFX. 

The new infante’ school] at Aldersbrook has 
been opened. The total accommodation now 
provided is: — Boys 376, girls 376. infants 386; 
cookery cerítre for eighteen girls, manual 
training centre for twonty-four boys, oare- 
taker’s cottage. playsheds, ete. The building 
contract for the new school was entrusted to 
Messrs. F. & G. Foster, of Norwood, the 
amount of the contract being 3,9734. The 
building comprised two classrooms to accom- 
modate forty-eight children each. one for 
fifty and four for sixty. The central hall ie 
48 ft. bv 27 ft, from which the classrooms 
open. There are teachers! 100ms at each end 
of the hall. The whole building is heated 
with low-pressure hot water. The architect 


is Mr. C. H. Bressey. 


COUNCIL SCHOOL, WINTERBOUCRNE. 

A new elementary school, constructed by tho 
Gloucestershire County Council, has been built 
on Winterbourne Down. The buildings com- 
prise a schoolroom ta accommodate eightv 
children, infants’ schoolroom for seventy, and 
two classrooms. which will each accommodate 
fifty. One of these classroome has been fitted 
up as a cookery classroom. A large work- 
shop. covered  plavshed, storercoms, and 
heating chamber are situated in the basement, 
and on the first floor are situated two teachers’ 
rooms. The lower portions of the opening 
windows are fitted with glazed hoppers, and 
every room is cross-ventilated. The buildinys 
are warmed bv a low-pressure hot-water 
installation. The bui'dings are constructed of 
local pennant stone, with Bath stone dressings 
The schoolrooms. corridors. 
and cloakrooms have dados of green glazed 
bricks. The buildings were designed by Mr. 
R. S. Phillips, architect, of Gloucester, and 
have boen erected under his supervision by 
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Messrs. E. Walters & Son, Bristol. The total 


cust has been about 3, 996“. 
SCHOOL, TEIGNMOUTH. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, Chairman of 
the Education Committee of Devon County 
Council, opened the new West Lawn Bovs' 
Council School at Teignmouth on the 21st inst. 
The school has been erected on a portion of 
the West Lawn Estate, the site having been 
purchased for 2,400... and the cost of the 
building has been 4,1004. Designed by Mr. P. 
Morris, of Exeter, Architect to the Devon 
Education Committee, the school has been 
erected. by Mr. F. J. Badcock, Ashburton. 
The building is of red brick, the roof and 
goles being covered with Delabole slate. It 

as a frontage of 160 ft. Accommodation is 

ovided for 420 scholars in six classrooms 
or fifty each and two for sixty each. There 
are also a large assembly hall, a manual 
training room, a teachers’ room, a head 
master’s room, and a oloakroom. The whole 
of the premises are heated by hot-water 
radiators. At the rear of the school is an 
asphalted playground, with a shelter at the 
eastern s 

BURTON BUILDING TRADE DEPRESSION. 

For several years past the Burton building 
trade has been in a very depressed state, and 
the pinch of poverty is being felt more par- 
ticularly during this part of the year. As 
there are between 500 and €00 empty houses, 
there is practically no demand for new resi- 
dential properties, and comparatively very few 
commercial building undertakings are in hand, 
although there is ground for hoping that 
business will improve shortly. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., 
builders and contractors, 100 and 102, Theo- 
bald’s-road, W.C., have obtained the following 
contracts :—New warehouse premises in Kings- 
land-road, N.E., for Messrs. John Carter & 
Sons, Ltd., and additions and reconstruction 
of Nos. 42-46. Fore-street, E. C., for Sir 
Richard Stapley and Mr. H. Smith. . 

The Blackheath School of Art extension 1s 
being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Messrs. D. O. Boyd's “ Hygiastio’’ ventilating 
echool grates, supplied by Mesers. O'Brien, 
Thomas. Co., of Upper Thames street. 
London, E. C., and Excelsior Works, Rollins- 

.E. 


Messrs. Doulton & Co, Ltd. Lambeth, 
London, S.E., have been appointed Potters to 
his Majesty King George V. T 

The ‘Boyle’ system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing the latest patent “ ajir- 
pump” ventilatore and air inlets, has been 
appliod to St. Luke's Parish Church, Preston- 
ville, Brighton. 

Messrs. Thomas Crapper & Co., Ltd., Marl- 
boro Works. 120, King's-road. Chelsea. S. W., 
have been honoured by the King with a 
Warrant appointing them Sanitary Engineers 
to his Majestv. : . 

The Electric Theatre. Folkestone, is being 
supplied with Sharland'e patent exhaust roof 
ventilators by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brothers, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


THe London County Council, at its meeting 
on Tuesday, dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Acts (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Battersea.—The erection of a shop front on 
the forecourt of No. 684, Battersea-risc. 
Battersea (Messrs. H. Bignold & Idle for Mr. 
E. Feldon).—Refused. . . 

Brirton.—Erection of projecting steps in 
front of a proposed mission building, on the 
eastern side of Bedford-road. Brixton, immedi- 
ately southward of No. 13 (Messrs. Grecn- 
away & Newberry for the Rev. W. Hook- 
Lonysdon).—Consent. oe . . 

Chelsea. —KErection of a projecting sign in 
front of No. 45, King’s-road, Chelsea (Stanley 
Jones & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. "m 
.Clapham,—Erection of a one-story building 
on tho south-western side of Voltaire-road. 
Clapham (Mr. J. W. Stevens for Williamson 
& Cole, Ltd.).—Consent. . 

Hackney, North.—The erection of a build- 
ing to abut upon a passageway at the rear of 
Nos. 1 to 13. The Broadway, Stamford.hill 
(Edmondson, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—The erection of build- 
ings on the northern side of Church. road. De 
Beauvoir Town. Hackney, eastward of No. 
24 (Mr. W. O. Brown).—Refused. |, 

Hampstead.—Ercction of projecting one- 
story shops at No. 839, Finehleysroad, Hamp- 
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stead (Mr. C. H. Saunders for Mr. J. Van 
den Bergh).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Erection of a porch and balcony 
in front of the pro Examination Hall 
building upon the site of Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
Queen square, Holborn (Mr. A. N. Prentice 


for the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons). nsent. 

Marylebone, | East.—Retention of a bay 
window and two baloonies at No. 32, Wey- 


mouth-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. F. M. 
Elgood for Mr. L. W. Thomas).—Consent. 
Marylebone, West.—Erection of wood and 
glass enclosures to the existing porch in 
front of No. 21, Manchester-square, St. Mary- 


lebone (Mr. R. Hammond for Lord 
H vlton).—Consent. | 
Paddington, | South.—Erection of wind 


screens at the sides of the projecting porch in 
front of No. 66, Queensborough-terrace, Pad- 
dington (Maple & Co., Ltd., for Mrs. Holt).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, South.t—The erection of an 
iron and glass shelter in front of Nos. 26 and 
27, Leineter-gardens, Paddington (Mr. F. W. 
Stevenson). —Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.— Erection of & 
porch and balcony in front of No. 13, Han- 
over-square, St. George, Hanover-square 
(Messrs. John Belcher, R.A., and J. J. Joass).— 
Consent. 

Strand.—The erection, at Nos. 2 and 3, 
Duke-street, St. James, of three balconies next 
to Dukestreet and one baleony next to King- 
street (Messrs. Harris & Moodie).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—That the application of Mr. 
J. C. Radford for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of a mission build- 
ing upon a site on the western eide cf 
Walker’s-place, Putney, was required to be 
commenced, be granted.—Consent. 
= Wandsworth.—Ercction of a projecting 
porch in front of No. 29, Rusholme-road. 
Putnev (Mr. A. E. Chasemore for Mr. T. W. 
Cooke).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—That the Council, on the 
application of Messrs. Holloway Brothers and 
in connexion with the resolution consenting to 
the erection of one-story shops in front of 
Nos. 3 to 10 inclusive and Nos. 13 to 16 
inclusive, Magdalen-parade. Garratt-'ane. now 
known as Nos. 577 to 591 inclusive, and Nos. 
597 to 603 inclusive. respectively, Garratt- 
lane, Earlsfield, do extend until January 21, 
1912. the time within which the whole of the 
land coloured blue on the avproved plan was 
to have been dedicated to and left open for 
the use of the public —Coneent. 

Woohcich.—Retention of a projecting hood 
over the entrance to No. 96, Eltham High- 
street (Mr. W. H. Burt for Meers. Cave. 
Austin, & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Linea of Frontage. 
Bethnal Green, North-East.—The erection of 
a Roman Catholic church upon a site on the 
southern side of Old Ford-road, Bethnal Green. 
abutting also upon the eastern side of 
Victoria Park-square (Mr. E. Goldio).—Con- 


'^ sent. 


Hampstead.—The erection of a two-story 
bay window at ''Wildwood," North End, 
Hampstead (Mr. A. E. Pridmore for Mr. 
W. J. Wiltshire).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, North.—Erection of an addition 
to a garage on the western side of Fitzroy- 
park, Highgate (Mr. W. T. Walker for Mr. 
E. P. Sells).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—The erection of an advertiso- 
ment hoarding on the southern side of Alma. 
terrace and the eastern side of Heathficld- 
road, Wandsworth (Mr. H. S. Lee).—Refused. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Brixton.—That the Council, on the applica- 
tion of Mr. H. Cooke, do extend the licence 
in respect of the temporary wooden shed in 
front of No. 289, Co'dharbour-lane, Brixton, 
for a period of three years from the 22nd day 
of October, 1910.—Consent. 

Chelsea.t—The ercction of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Electric Theatre 
at the corner of King’s-road and Markham- 
street, Chelsea (Mr. G. S. Valentin).—Refused. 

Deptford.—The retention cf a building used 


as a greenhouse and cycle shed in the garden, 


at the side of No. 
Brockley.—Consent. 

Islington, East.—That the Council, on the 
application of Messrs. R. G. Paget & Son, do 
extend the licence in respect of the temporary 
showcase on tho forecourt of No. 36, Newing- 
ton Green-road, Islington, for a period of 
three vears from the 17th day of December, 
1910.—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—That the Council, on 
the application of Mr. R. Martin. Holland. do 
extend the licence in respect of the temporary 
perambulator shed and perambulator hoist in 
the basement area cf No. 20. Elvaston-place, 
Kensington, for a period of three years from 
the 26th dav of November, 1910.— Consent. 

Kensington, South.t—A deviation from the 


144, Breakspears-road, 
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plans approved for the ereotion of an iron 
and glass shelter over the Brompton-road 
entrance to the Knightsbridge Tube Railway 
Station (Mr. F. E. -Knapp for the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company of 
London, Ltd.).—Refused. i 

Paddington, North.—That the Council, on 
the application of Mesers. Jay & Co., do 
extend the licence in respect of the temporary 
wooden building, at the rear of No. 219, Shir- 
land-road, Paddington, and abutting upon the 
eastern side of Saltram-crescent, for a period 
of three years from the 3rd day of December, 
1910. í 

Paddington, South.—A deviation from the 
plans approved for the erection of a temporary 
wood and iron building at the rear of No. 34, 
Bishop’s-road, Paddington, next to Gloucester- 
terrace, so far as relates to the erection of an 
addition thereto (Messrs. Humphreys, Ltd., for 
Mr. J. Munford).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—That the Council, on 
the application of Mr. H. Summers, do 
oxtend the licence in respect of the temporary 
fruitstall in front of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Station, Gower-street, St. Pancras, for a 
period of three years from the l0th day of 
December, 1910.—Consent. 

Strand.t—Erection of an iron and glass 
shelter in front of the Oxford-street entrance 


.to the Oxford-circus Tube Railway Station, 


Westminster (Mr. F. E. Knapp for the Under. 
ground Electric Railways Company of 
London, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Strand.t—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to Faulkner's Hote!, 
Villiere-street. Strand (Messrs. Batt & Hart 
for Messrs. Faulkner).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—The erection of a wood and 


iron shed of a temporary chararter in front of. 


a stable building on the western side of 
Balham-hill. Wandsworth, northward of No. 
4 (Mr. W. Bartholomew for Messrs. Wotton & 
Dean).—Consent. 

Westminster.—That the Council, on the 
application of Mr. J. P. Meadon. do extend 
the licence in respect of the temporary wood 
and iron cycle shed at the rear of the London 
Soldiers’ Home, Buckinvham-gate. West- 
minster, for a period of throe years from the 
29th day of October. 1910.—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction. 

Clapham.—That the Council, on the applica- 
tion of Messrs. E. Evans & Sons, do extend 
the licence in respect of the temporary build- 
ing at the rear of No. 253, Lavender.hill, 
Battersea. abutting upon Attenburg-gardens, 
for a period of three years from the 8th day 
of October, 1910.— Consent. 

Kensington, North.—The erection of an iron 
and glass shelter at No. 191, Portobello-road, 
Kensington (Mr. G. S. Valentin).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and Space 
at Rear. 

Peckham.—The erection of No. 58, Downes. 

street, Peckham (Mr. N. Hoskins).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Holborn.—AÀ deviation from the plans 
approved for the erection of a building upon 
the site of Nos. 210 and 211, High Holborn 
(Mr. F. W. Foster).—Consent. 

Strand.—The erection of a building upon 
the site of No. 15, Rupert-street and Nos. 3 
and 4, Rupert-court, Soho, so far as relates 
to the erection of an addition to such build- 
ing upon the site of Nos. 1 and 2, Rupert- 
court and upon the southernmost open space 
at the rear of such buildings (Mr. W. T. Rey- 
nolds for Mr. C. Pinoli).—Consent. 

Westminster.—A modification of the provi- 
sions of that section with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of (i.) No. 12, Smith- 
square, abutting upon the eastern side of 
Smith-square and the northern side of Dean 
Stanley-street, Westminster; and (ii.) a house 
upon a site adjoining No. 12, Smith-squure 
and abutting upon the northern side of Dean 
Stanley-strect, with irregular open spaces 
about such bui'dinzs (Messrs. Horace Field & 
Simmons for Mr. Walter Rea. M.P.. and the 
Right Hon. Russell Rea, M.P.).—Consent. 


Space at Rear and Construction. 


Kensington, South.—The erection of a con- 
servatory of a temporary character upon tho 
flat over the library at the rear of No. 47, 
Bramham-gardens, South Kensington (Mr. 
E. D. Hook for Lady de Gex).—Consent. 


Space at Rear and Conversion. 

St. Pancras, South. — The conversion of 
premises abutting upon Hertford-place, St. 
Pancras, into domestic buildings (Mr. S. G. 
Castleman for Maple & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plana. 
Chelsea, — A deviation from the plans 
approved for the erection af a studio at 
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Cheltenham-terrace, Chelsea, adjoining the 
"Duke of Gloucester" tavern, so far as 
relates to a reduction in the height of tie 
studio and the formation of an opening 
between the studio and the adjoining building. 
— Consent. 
Working-class Dwellings. 

Wandsworth (detarhed).—A deviation from 
the plans approved for the erection of work- 
ing-class dwellings. and the formation or 
laying-out of new streets on a site abutting 
upon the south-western side of Rosendale- 
road, Herne-hill, so far as relates to tha 
erection of bicycle and perambulator sheds at 
the rear of one of the blocks (Messrs. W. 
Cubitt & Co.).—Consent. 


Alterations of Buildings. 
Chelsea.—The erection of a lift enclosure at 
No. 41, Cadogan-square, Chelsea. with one of 
the enclosing walls of less thickness than 
required (Mr. R. G. Hammond for Lord 

James of Hereford, P.C.).— Consent. 


Courts Within a Building and Alterations. 


Kensington, South.—Tho erection of a lift 
enclosure in a court at No. 10, Observatory. 
gardens, Kensington (Mr. O. P. Milne for 
Mr. R. C. Adams Beck.— Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 
Deptford.—The erection of a building 
exceeding 250,000 cubic feet in extent upon a 
site on the eastern side of Creek-street, Dept- 
ford (Mr. A. Roberts for Messrs. J. & A. 
Dandridge).—Refused. 


Cubical Extent and Construction. 

Deptford.—The erection of a wood and iron 
shed of a temporary chayacter, approached 
out of the western side of Tanner’s-hill, Dept- 
ford, and immediately south-westward of the 
South Eastern and Chatham Railway, and to 
the amission of a layer of concrete over the 
site (Mr. J. Webster).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings 

City of London.—Additional openings in the 
division wall between Nos. 3 and 4, Wood- 
street-square, City (Messrs. Worden & Han. 
cock).—Comsent. 

City of London.—The formation of an open- 
ing in a division wall in the basement at thic 
premises of Messrs. Lever Brothers, George 
yard, Upper Thames-streut, City. of a larger 
size than specified (Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co.. 
and also provision of double roller shutters 
in lieu of double iron doors to such openinz 
(Wilson Roller Shutter Company).— Consent 

City of London.—' The use of double roller 
shutters in lieu of double iron doors to five 
division wall openings on the fifth floor of 


the premises of Messrs. Lever Brothers. 
George-yard, Upper Thameos-street, City 
(Wilson Roller Shutter Company). t. 


City of London.—The use of doors of special 
construction in lieu of iron doors in division 
walls on the first, second, third, and fourth 
floors of a building upon the site of Nos. 10 
and 11, Old Bailey. City, and the Old Sessions 
House (Fireproof Doors, Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of London.—The uniting of No. 58, 
Farringdon-street, City, with No. 27, Farring- 
don-avenue, by means of openings at the first, 
second, third, and fourth floor levels (Messrs. 
James Keith & Blackman Company, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—The retention of an 
opening between No. 510 and Nos. 5084 and 
508. Kingsland-road, Hackney (Mr. B. Jcseph). 
—Consent. 

Holborn.—The uniting of buildings on the 
western side of Little Gray's-inn-lane. Mount 
Pleasant (Messrs. Max Clarke & Garbutt for 
Messrs. Maltby & Sons).—Coneent. 

Hozton.—The further uniting of Nos. 1 and 
3, Underwood-street, Hoxton, by means of an 
opening at the basement level (Messers. F. 
Chambers & Son for Mr. F. J. Chambers).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, South.—The provision of hard- 
wood doors in lieu of iron doors to division 
wal openings; and the omission of double 
iron. doors from division wall openings, at the 
premises of the Continental Tyre Company, 
Ltd.. Thurloe-place and Fulham-road, Ken- 
sington (Mr. Paul Hoffmann for the Conti- 
nental Tyre Company. Ltd.).—Refused. 

Poplar.—The use of armoured doors in lieu 
of iron doors in division wall openings 
between blocks of a building on the northern 
side of Cuba street. Poblar: and the erection 
of an external iron staircase and an tron and 
glass roof over a loading platform.—Consent. 


Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 

Bow and Bromley.—A further deviation 
from the plans approved for the erection, at 
the premises of Messrs. Bryant & May. Ltd.. 
Fairfield-road. Raw, of a building to exceed 
250.000 cubic feet in extent (Messrs. Holman 
& Goodrham), and the use of double doors of 
special. construction, in lieu of double iron 
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doors to certain division wall openings.—Con- 
sent. 

St. Pancras, East.—The formation of an 
opening in a division wall between blocks A 
and B of the premises of the F.I.A. T. Motor 
Cab Company, Pancras- road, St. Pancras, 
and the provision. of double armoured doors 
in lieu of double iron doors to euch opening 
(Messrs. Burton & de Bertodano for the 
F. I. A. T. Motor Cab Company).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked 7 are con- 
trary to the ric hs of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN. — Buildings, Loch-street, for 
Northern Co-operative Society (2,000/.); 
Mezers. Brown & Watt, architects, 17, Union- 
terrace, Aberdeen. Mull, engine-house, ete., 
St. Cian-street, for Mr. J. Mitchel! (2,0001) ; 
Mr. G. Watt, architect, Aberdeen. Additions, 
premises of Aberdeen Comb Works Company, 
tiutcheson-street ($,U00/.); Mr. J. Besset, jun., 
aaiginecr, Aberdoen. 

Balshagray.—Church halls and offices, ctc. 
15. 000/.); Trustees. Parish Church. 

Banbury.— Stores,  Higleetreet; Mr. F. 


Trepess, architect, Warwick; Mr. J. 8. 
ixiniberiey, builder, Banbury. 

Bangor (Ireland).—Hot sea-water baths 
(6,900/.); Messrs. Kaye-Perry & Ross, archi- 


tects, Dublin. 

Birkdale.—Destructor, Carr-lane; Surveyor, 
District Council. 

Birkenhead.—Masonic hall; Messrs. Ware & 
Bailey, architects, Exchange-street East. 
Liverpool 


Blyth.—School (8,000/.); Messrs. Robson &. 


'Tweexdd'e, builders, Blyth. 

Boaurnemouth.— Hebrew synagogue, Wootton- 
cardens (1, 700“.); Messrs. Lawson & Reynolds, 
architects, Yelverton-chambers, Bournemouth; 
Messrs. J. & W. Hayward, builders, Bourne- 
mouth. 

Chatham. — Additional accommodation at 
inhrmary (1,400/.); Architect, Medway Board 
of Guardians, Chatham. 

Darlington.—School; Mr. F. Winter, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

Doncaster.—Palace theatre, Silver street; 
Messrs. Ward & Hall, architects, Birmingham. 

Edinburgh.—Mission Church, hall, and 
offices, corner of Pleasance and Brown square ; 
Governors, Deaconess. Hospital. 

E!mswell (Suffolk).—Factory, St. Edmunds- 
bury Bacon Factory. Ltd., well. 


Girvan.—Proposed forty houses for the 
Killochan Coal Company. 
Glasgow.—Garage and motor workshop, 


Paisley-road, for Co-operative Society (5,5001.) ; 
Mr. J. Davidson, Master of orks, Scots 
Wholesale Co-operative Society, 95, Morrison- 
street, Glasgow. Extension, warehouse, for 
Trustees of Mr. Jas. Cowan (3,000/.), also 
warehouse, Cadzow and West Bothwell streets 
(3.0007) : Messrs. F. Burnett & Boston, architects, 
180, Hope-street, Glasgow. Workshops, Cado- 
gan-street; Mr. J. Allen, engineer, 10, Cado- 
gan-street, Glasgow. Buildings, Springfield- 
road, for Messrs. Brown, Stewart, & Co., Ltd., 
Dalmarnock Paper Mills, 296, Springfield- 
road, Glasgow. Extension, works, Mill-street, 
for Messrs. J. P. M‘Phun & Co., timber im- 
porters, 40, Milletreet, Bridgeton, Glaszow. 
Buildings, Stamford-street, for Messrs. Reeves, 
Ltd.. 14, Appold-street, London, E.C. Shops 
and houses, Dalmarnock- road: Mr. J. Porter, 
house factor, 577, Dalmarnock-road, Glasgow. 
Gloucester. — Alterations and additions, 
school of domestic science; Mr. H. W. 
Household, Secretary, Education Committec, 
Gloucestershire County Council, Gloucester. 
Greencroft (Durham). — School 11,000.) ; 
Mr. W. Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall. 
Durham. E 
Greenodd (Lancs).—Additions, premises, for 
the Furness Chemical Company. Ltd. : 
Harlington.—Enlargement of school, Clay- 
ton-road, by 300 places; Mr. B. S. Gott, 
Secretary. Education Committee, Middlesex 
County Council. Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
Harwich. — Carnegie library; Mr. H. 
Ditcham, Surveyor, Harwich Town Council. 
Haverthwaite (Lancs).—Eight cottages for 
the Levan Valley Co-operative Sooiety. 
Heanor.—Theatre, d Lion-square; Mid- 
tric Treatres, ; 
ee Hotel for the Durham and North 
Yorkshire Publio-house Trust Company, Ltd 
Hull.—Theatre, EHE Newington 
Hall Company. Ltd., Hull. 
I e (Herts).—Proposed school; Mr. 
A. R. S. Hallidie, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Herts County Council, Hertford. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
oo another page. l ; 
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Mr. C. 

Best, architect, Brecon. 
Lydney (Gloucestershire). — School; Mr. 
H. W. Household, Secretary, Education Com- 


Lower ` Ystradgynlais.—School ; 


inittee, Gloucestershire County ncil, 
Gloucester. 

Managan.—Artisans’ dwellings; Surveyoi, 
Urban District Council. 

Morton (Malton).—Extensions, St. Peter's 
Church; the Vicar. 

Newbridge.—School (12,0000); Mr. T. G. 


James, Secretary, Education Committee, Mou- 
inouthshire Council, Newport. 

Newogstle-on-Tyne.—Twenty-three Cottages 
and lodge at Coxlodge Asylum (7, 500“.); Mr. 
G. Dougias, builder. 

New Seaham.—School; Messrs. J. A. L. 
Robson and A. J. Dawson, Joint Secretaries, 
Education Committee, Durham County 
Council, Durham. 

Northorpe (Yorks).—School; Mr. J. Stuart, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


Paisley.—Post-ottice (13,000/.); Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve, Edinburgh. 
Polesworth.—Additions, workmen's club; 


Messrs. A. Moreton & Son, architects, Bond- 
gate, Nuneaton. 

Pyle (Glam).—Twenty houses, High-strect, 
for the Pyle No. 2, Building Club. 

Rathdrum (Co.  Wicklow).—Six houses 
(1,0004.); Mr. J. Dunne, builder, Roundwood. 

Ripley.—Picture palace for the Midland 
Eléctric Theatres Syndicate. 

Ripon. — Additions, Spa Baths; 
Hillstead, builders, Ripon. 

St. Albans.—Isolation hospital, Folly Mead; 
Mr. J. T. Bushell, builder, 29, Worley-road, 


bans. 
Shildon (Durham).—Houses for miners; 
Douglas & Son, builders, Close 
Ilouse, Durham. 
Stourbridge.—School, Brook-street; Mr. V. 
Rowe, Foregate, Worcester. 
Swansea.—The following plans have been 


Messrs. 


passed :—Six houses, Waterloo place, Bryn- 
mill, for Mr. Lacey; eight houses, 
Monterey-street, Manselton, for Mr. Jas. 


Taylor; seventeen houses, Beechwood- road, for 
Mr. H. Jenkins; three houses, Eversley- road, 
for Mr. G. W. Rott; laundry, 2, Duke-street, 
for Mrs. Gregory; four houses, Vicarage- road. 
Morriston, for Mr. Thomas. 

Tamworth.—Handicraft centre; Mr. T. W. 
Clifford, builder, Glascote, Tamworth. Drill- 
hall; Messrs. Lowe & Sons, builders, Curzon- 
street, Burton-on-Trent. 

Trowbridge (Wilts).—School at County 
Cricket Ground, also alterations to Adoroft 
School buildings; Mr. W. Pullinger, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Wilts County 
Council, Trowbridge. 

Tyseley (near Birmingham).—Factory for 
Messrs. G. Tucker & Co.; Mr. G. A. Cox, 
architect, 33, Newhall-street, Birmingham; 


Mr. C. Reeve, builder, Tennant-street, Bir- 
mingham. 

West Hartlepool. — Accommodation for 
children at workhouse (10,0000); Mr. G. 
Kilvington, Clerk, Hartlepool Board of 


Guardians, West Hartlepool. 

Windermere.—Proposed shelters, etc. (about 
4,500/.); Mr. C. E. Hines, Surveyor, Urban 
District Council. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


'State of the Bailding Trades. 


Employment in December continued slack, 
says the Board of Trade Labour Gazette. It 
showed a decline compared with a month 
ago, but was rather better than a year ago. 
The percentage of trade union carpenters and 
joiners unemployed at the end of December 
was 10°7 as compared with 9:4 a month ago 
and 139 a year ago; and for plumbers at the 
sume dates the percentages were 11:3, 11:6, 
and 99. In the northern counties and Scot- 
land, where many of the trade union members 
are engaged in shipbuilding, the percentages 
unemployed were lower than & month ago. 
Returns from trade «unions of bricklayers. 
masons, slaters, painters, plasterers, and 
labourers showed a decline in employment 
comparod with a month ago, and a slight 
improvement on the whole compared with a 
vear ago. For London the trade union 
returns showed that 8 per cent. of carpenters 
and joiners were unemploved at the end of 
December, as compared with 5:4 a month ayo, 
and 11˙3 a year ago. The corresponding per- 
centages for plumbers were 9:5, 12:9, and 13577. 
Returns received from 1.140 firms employing 
50,730 workpeople at the end of December 
showed that as compared with a month ago 
there was & decrease in the total number 
emploved bv them of 2°6 per cent. in London, 
and of 677 per cent. in otber districts. 
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COURT OF COMMON 
COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Court of Common Council 
was held at the Guildhall on Thursday last 
week, the Lord Mayor presiding 

Appointment of Sanitary Inspectors.—A 
letter was received from the Loca! Govern- 
ment Board sanctioning the appointment of 
Mr. W. S. Matson and Mr. W. E. Mitchener 
as Sanitary Inspectors in the City of London. 

Suggested Swimming-Bath.—A resolution 
from Aldersgate Wardmote, urging that oppor- 
tunity should be taken of the vacant land in 
Shaftesbury-place to secure a site for a 
ewimming-bath in the City for the convenience 
of the school children, the City Police, and 
the assistants of the City warehouses, wus 
referred to the Streets and Sanitary Com- 
mittees. 

The Late Mr. Howard Colls.—In moving 
the appointment of the Rev. J. W. Pratt to 
the vacancy created on the Distress Com- 
mittee by the death of Mr. J. Howard Colls, 
Mr. Deputy Wallace said that the life and 
labours of Mr. Colls had been a shining 
example to all aldermen. Sir John Bell said 
that in Mr. Colls ho regretted the loss of an 
old and personal friend, and one whose namc 
was a household word in the City. 

Old Temple Bar.—Mr. Deputy Millar 
Wilkinson inquired whether any steps had 
been taken by the City Lands Committee to 
securo Old Temple Bar for the City. Mr. 
Deputy Painter, replying, said the Corpora- 
tion had no control in the matter. No offer 
had been made to return it to. the City; but, 
in the event of such an offer being made, 
action would be taken. 

Town Planning: Amending Legislation.— 
A lotter was received from the Town Clerk of 
the Royal Borough of Kensington enclosing a 
copy of a communication which has been 
addressed to the Prime Minister, the President 
of the Local Government Board, and the 
Members of Parliament for that Borough, 
urging the amendment of the Housing and 
Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, in the direc- 
tion of the substitution of a judicial tribunal 
for the Local Government Board as the appeal 
tribunal thereunder, and expressing the hopc 
that the Corporation, if it concurs in the views 
put forward in such communication, will also 

dress representations to the Government 
and to the City Members in favour of the 
promotion of the suggested amending legisla- 
tion. The matter was referred to the Streets 
omite 

idening of Lombard-street.—The Improve- 
ments and Finanoo Committee drew attention 
to an opportunity that had occurred for con- 
tinuing the widening of Lombard.etreet by 
setting back Nos. 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28. which 
are about to be rebuilt. The Engineer had 
prepared schemes for effecting the im- 
provement, and the ono approved by the 
Committee. consisted of the eetting back of the 
frontage line in Lombard-street about 1 ft. 
9 in. at the corner of Nicholas-lane; 1 ft. 
10 in. at the corner of Clement’s-lane; and 
3 ft. 11 in. in the centre (total area about 
260 ft. superficial), making the street 30 ft. 
8 in. in width at the corner of Clement’s-lanc. 

ft. 9 in. in the centre, and 29 ft. at the 
corner of Nicholas-lane. The Committee re- 
commended that the London County Council 
should be invited to contribute half the net 
cost of the work. After eome discuesion the 
report was referred back to the Committee. 


———————— 
LAW REPORTS. 


KiNcG's BENcH Division. 

(Before Mr. Justice CHANNELL.) 
Action against an Architect. 
Leicester Board of Guardians v. Trollope. 

. THIS case, which came before the learned 
judge on Monday, was an action by the 
laintiffs against the defendant, Mr. J. E. 
rollope, as the sole surviving partner of the 
firm of Messrs. Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 
architects, for damages for alleged negligence. 

Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., in opening the case 
for the plaintiffs, said that the good faith of 
the architects was admitted by the Board of 
Guardians, but the architects had had too 
much faith in other people. The matter of 
dispute was the liability for the serious dry- 
rot which had been discovered in the 
infirmary erected for the Leicester Board of 
Guardians, of which Messrs. Giles, Gough, 
and Trollope were the architects. So serious 
had been the dry-rot that 2,000/. or 3.0007. 
had been spent in taking up the flooring. It 
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was too late, counsel added, to recover any- 
thing from the,builders, because they had 
been given their final certificate. Counsel 
read from one of the documents in the case 
that the clerk of works was to be merely an 
inspector and assistant to the architects. 
From this he proceeded to argue that the 
responsibility now rested upon the surviving 
partner of the firm of architects. 

The building, Mr. Young added, was 
begun in 1902, and was completed in 1905. 
The final certificate was given in 1906. The 
building consisted of four blocks, each of 
two wards, with an administration block. It 
was not till 1908 that anything wrong was 
discovered. Then the subject was investi- 
gated. There should have been beneath the 
ground floor a layer of concrete 6 in. thick, 
upon which the joists should have been laid 
and bedded round with 2 in. of finer con- 
crete. Instead, said counsel, the builders had 
driven into the ground thousands of pegs, 
rested the joists on the tops of these, and 
then filled in the concrete at one operation. 
This left the joists in direct communication 
with the ground. Each peg was a pipe for 
drawing up moisture. The whole purpose of 
the concrete was destroyed. 

Counsel then handed to the judge a sample 
of the fungus of dry-rot. | 

One of the counsel for the defence : I am 
told it is very infectious. 

The Judge: I hope it will not com- 
municate itself to the woodwork of the 
court. I am told the woodwork of this court 
could be shown to possess any defect you 
like. 

Resuming, Mr. Young said: Then the 
concrete itself was not enough, and the floor- 
ing got into such a state that it had to be 
taken up. After the work was finished a 
testimonial was given to the clerk. of works. 

Evidence having been given in support of 
the plaintiffs' case, 

Mr. Pollock, K.C., submitted on behalf of 
the defendant that his client was not liable. 
He said the work was not done according to 
specification through the complicity of the 
i Aera of the works and the builder, but the 
architects were lulled into security, because 
all the time the works were going on the clerk 
of works appeared to fulfil his duties, and 
made a aumata of complaints about various 
matters. , 

Mr. Trollope, the defendant, examined, 
sgid that the clerk of works was appointed 
to see that the specifications were being 
carried out. | . 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hugo Young, the 
witness said he thought he might assume 
that the plans and specifications were being 
followed unless his attention was called to 
something special. Witness admitted that 
the architect had a duty to supervise the 
clerk of the works so as to see that the scheme 
was carried out. 

Is it any part of your duty, if the clerk of 
works tells you that the timber is sound, to 
see whether it is or is not!—Yes. . 

If he tells you that the concrete is properly 
laid, is it any part of your duty to see 
whether he is truthful or not ?—He is there to 
see that the concrete is the proper depth. 

What is the difference between the concrete 
and the wood ?—One is mixed and the other 
is material. We cannot be there to see every 
yard of concrete mixed. 

May I take it for granted that from first 
to last you never made the slightest effort to 
test whether this important matter of floor- 
ing was being properly done?—I took it for 
granted that it was being properly done. 

Did you ever appoint anyone beyond the 
clerk of the works and the quantity surveyor 


to test any portion of this to see whether . 


your plans were being carried out?—No. . 

Cross-examined further, the witness said 
that the person responsible for the plans 
being carried out in detail was the clerk of 
the works. 

So far as the clerk of works is concerned, 
vou do not suggest that he is not a fit and 
proper person to appoint ?—I do now. I look 
upon him as a scoundrel. m 

If you had chosen to check him, instead of 
relying upon him, you could have prevented 
all this injury ?—Yes, but there was no reason 
whv I should have checked him. l 

Mr. E. T. Hal, F.R.I.B.A., examined, 
said that it was the duty of the architect to 
see that the general scheme of design was 
carried out, that in bulk the materials were 
such as were fit and proper to be used, and 
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that the works should all co-ordinate to give 
effect to the building design. The clerk of 
works, on the other hand, should see that 
the detailed methods of construction specified 
by the architect were duly carried out. It 
would, added the witness, be physically im- 
possible for the architect to see one-fiftieth 
part of what was in the building. 

Cross-examined : The architect assumed 
that his ideas were being carried out unless 
something occurred which led him to think 
they were not. 

If nothing strikes his eye, he is not bound 
to make investigation ?—No; it is physically 
impossible to test things in the way you 
suggest. 

After addresses by counsel, 

Mr. Justice Channell expressed his regret 
that he would have to give judgment against 
the defendant in a matter in which he was 
not greatly in default and in regard to which 
the plaintiffs had said they made no imputa- 
tion against him. He had been much im- 

ressed with the way in which the defendant 

d given his evidence. There was nothing 
in the contract which differed from the 
ordinary building contract, and it contem- 
plated the appointment of & clerk of works, 
who was to assist the architect, and the 

osition of such a clerk was well understood. 

e could not, his lordship added, help seeing 
that the dry-rot was brought about by 
collusion between the clerk of works and the 
builder, though it seemed to him that the 
builder would not be entitled to rely on the 
certificate given him by the defendant. The 
witnesses had agreed that on matters of detail 
the clerk of works had to see what the archi- 
tect could not be expected to see. But the 
flooring was a very important matter. If the 
defendant had taken steps to see that the 
flooring of the first block was properly done, 
and left the rest to the clerk of works with 
instructions that they were to be done in a 
similar manner, he would have had some 
doubt whether the defendant was liable. He 
did not think the excuse of the architect, that 
he thought the clerk of works would see that 
the floor was all right, was sufficient. It 
seemed to him that the laying of the floor 
was not a detail which could be justifiably 
left to the clerk of works; it was a matter of 
design. He thought that on the agreement to 
put the matter right the plaintiffs would also 
have succeeded. He was very sorry to give 
judgment against the defendant, as he had 

ehaved exceedingly well in the matter and 
had given his evidence in a very proper 
way. 

Counsel stated that the parties would 
endeavour to come to terms as to the amount, 
so as to avoid the necessity for a reference. 
There would, however, be liberty to apply to 
the court if necessary. 

Judgment was entered accordingly. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice WARRINGTON.) 
City Ancient Light Case. 


Stevens & Sons, Ltd., v. The Law Unien and 
Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 

THIS was an action for an injunction to 

restrain the erection of a proposed building 

in Chancery-lane to such a height that it 

would interfere with the plaintiffs’ ‘ancient 

lights. 

Mr. George Cave, K. C., M. P., and Mr. 
Harman appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. 
Henry Terrell, K. C., M. P., and Mr. Tanner 
represented the defendants. The facts of the 
case sufficiently appear from the . 

Mr. Justice arrington said that the 

laintiffs, Messrs. Stevens & Sons, are law 

ooksellers and publishers. They are entitled 
to Nos. 119 and 120 on the west side of 
Chancery-lane for a term of which about 
twenty years remain unexpired. Chancery- 
lane, opposite to the plaintiffs’ two houses, 1s 
about 36 ft. wide from house to house. On 
the opposite side of the lane to the plaintiffs’ 
two houses there stood until recently build- 
ings known as Old Serjeants’ Inn. ‘They 
were 48 ft. in height. He was satisfied on the 
evidence that before the alteration in the 
defendants’ premises the plaintiffs were able 
to use that basement for the purposes for 
which they desired to use it on ordinary days 
in the summer without the use of artificial 
light, and even on ordinary days in winter. 
The light must always be deficient, and. the 
plaintiffs had obviously not attributed any 
great importance to it, because the window 
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was constructed of rolled glass, partially 
opaque, and in front of that glass tiere was 
an iron railing, the uprights of which were 
of considerable thickness. Still, there was a 
certain amount of daylight coming into that 
room, sufficient, as he had already said, in 
ordinary weather in summer to enable the 
porters to do their work without the aid of 
artificial light, and even on some days in 
winter. With regard to the shop, the two 
shops, subject to some variation which he 
would point out directly, were in sub- 
stantially the same position. They had large 
shop windows, and there was a door leading 
into each of the two shops, or rather each 
division of the one large shop, such door 
being in each case on the outside of the shop 
windów. The shop windows, if there were 
nothing else to mention, would admit a very 
considerable amount of light. The greater 
part, in fact, of the surface of the plaintiffs’ 
ouses on the ground floor consisted of glass 
windows. But the plaintiffs were booksellers, 
and they displayed a certain quantity of 
wares, as usual, in the window of their shop. 
Accordingly, for perhaps half the window, the 
light was obscured by rows of books standing 
on shelves pretty close to each other, and it 
was further obscured by the fact that the 
cases in which the books stand were shut in 
at the back by glass doors, which had been 
painted over with white paint, which ad- 
mitted a certain amount of light, but at the 
same time also excluded a certain amount of 
light. But up above the books, and for cer- 
tainly a good half of the window, the glass 
was not obstructed in this way, but freely 
admitted the light which impinged on it. 
The plaintifis’ houses had not been recently 
built, and, quite independently of the fact 
that there was no question as to the 
antiquity of their lights, it was, he thought, 
material to mention that the two houses were 
in the same position in which they had been 
for certainly thirty-five years past ; how much 
longer than that fie did not know. 

What was the question that he (the learned 
judge) had to determine. There were, it 
seemed to him, two questions. He had first 
to determine what was the right which the 
plaintiffs had acquired by their enjoyment 
of the light which they had enjoyed for 
upwards of twenty years past, and havin 
once arrived at what it was that they ha 
acquired, he had then to determine whether 
what the defendants were about to do was 
such a material and substantial interference, 
or rather would be such & material and sub- 
stantial interference, with that right as to 
give a right of action. It became important 
to consider whether what the plaintiffs had 
hitherto enjoyed was or was not in excess of 
that which by their enjoyment they were 
entitled to acquire. Had the plaintiffs 
hitherto enjoyed more light than that which 
was required for the ordinary purposes of 
inhabitancy or business of their tenements’ 
For this purpose the question of locality 
became of importance, because he had to 
determine what, according to the ordinary 
notions of business men, was sufficient light 
for the purposes of the inhabitancy or 
occupancy of these premises, which were 
situated in a business part of London. He 
had listened carefully to the evidence, and 
on the evidence before him he found that, 
according to the standard of ordinary persons 
carrying on business in this locality, the 
light enjoyed by the plaintiffs’ premises had 
never been more than sufficient for the bene- 
ficial use and enjoyment of those premises for 
the purposes for which it had been enjoyed. 
He thought, therefore, in other words, that 
what the plaintiffs were entitled to was that 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. Having 
arrived at that, the question was, Would the 
proposed building of the defendants' so inter- 
fere with the light which the plaintiffs had 
hitherto enjoyed, and to which he thought 
they were entitled, as to give rise to a cause 
of action—that was to say, as to be a 
nuisance’ What interference was it which 
would amount to a nuisance? It was such an 
interference, such a diminution of light, as 
would substantially interfere with the bene- 
ficial use of the plaintiffs’ premises for the 
purposes of their business or for general pur- 
poses of business, or occupancy of such a 
kind as premises in that neighbourhood were 
likely to be occupied for. Again, on the 
facts, he found that, at all events as regarded 
the shop, the erection of buildings to the 
height to which the defendants proposed to 
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carry their buildings would deprive the 
plaintiffs of such an amount of light that the 
shop, at all events, would be less beneficial 
than it had hitherto been for the purpose of 
their business—that they would carry on 
their business with a substantial amount of 
discomfort and with such a substantial 
amount of discomfort as, according to the 
ordinary notions, the notions of ordinary 
people, would amount to a nuisance. 

The result was that he found that the 
erection of the defendants' building would 
cause material and substantial diminution of 
that light to which the plaintiffs were 
entitled, and so materially and substantially 
as materially to reduce the beneficial value 
of the plaintiffs’ houses to them; and, that 
being so, the plaintiffs were, he thought, 
entitled prima facie, at all events, to an 
injunction to restrain the erection of defend- 
ants' building in the way it was now proposed 
to erect it. It had been argued that he ought 
not to grant an injunction, but to award the 
plaintiffs damages. He did not think he 
ought to take that course in this case, even if 
in some cases it might be proper to do so. 
He thought the interference with this sho 
would be substantial and important, and, 
further, he had evidence that the erection of 
the new building would affect the value of 
the shop and of the plaintiffs’ house gener- 
allv, both from the point of view of rental 
and from the point of view of capital value. 
That being so, he thought this was one of 
those cases in which the Court was not 
justified in saying that the plaintiffs should 
be compelled to give up that part of the value 
of their property which was represented by 
the light which would thus be interfered with. 
He thought all he could do was to take the 
course of granting the usual injunction in 
such a case, and, of course, the defendants 
must pay the costs of the action. 

Solicitors: for the plaintiffs, Messrs. 
Stanlev Evans & Co., Theobald’s-road; for 
the defendants, Messrs. Robins, Hay, & Co., 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


— — — 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—Specifications are to bo preparod 
and tenders invited for widening Ripple-road, 
at an estimated cost of 460/. The Surveyor is 
to prepare plans and estimates for making-up 
the continuation of Devons road. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Mr. 

Cross, four houses, IIulse- avenue; Mr. G. 
West, three houses, Longbridge-road ; Mr. A. 
Blake, six shops, East-street. 

Battersea.—Repairs are to be executed, at 
an approximate cost of 100/., to a brick sewer 
in Plough-road. 

Berkhampstead.—Plans have been passed by 
the Urban District Council as follows :— 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, alterations to 
No. 143, High-street; Messrs. T. F. & II 
Dwight, four cottages, George-strect. 

Bushey.—Plans for a parish hall, Bushev 
Heath, for the Vicar of St. Peter’s Church, 
have been passed by the Urban District 
Council. , 

Croydon.—The Rural District Council has 
accepted the tenders of Mr. E. Yewen, St. 
James road. Croydon, at 809/., for making-up 
Purlev Knoll and at 1557. for making-up 
Gorringe Park-avenue. They have further 
accepted the quotation of Messrs. E. & E. 
Ile, Wimbledon, at 2207., for making-up 
Kensington-terrace, Sanderstoad. The County 
Council have passed plans as follows:—Mr. 
C. S. Banks, stores. Lower Addiscombe-road ; 
Messre. Alder & Wheeler, thirty houses and 
shops, London-raad, Norbury: Mr. R. Palmer, 
eight houses, Bingham-road ; five houses, Sher- 
wood-road: Messrs. Chown & Sheffield, seven 
houses, Pollard'&hill North; Mr. C. Spencer. 
addition to skating rink, also conversion of 
hall into electric theatre. London-road, King 
Edward Hall, and electric theatre, Brigstock- 
road. 

Finchley.—Arrangementa have been como to 
with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners whereby 
the Council are to purchase land on the east 
side of Great North-road for the pvurpcses of 
an elementary school. Plans have been passed 
for Mr. A. J. Teil for five motor garages. ete., 
in Holden-road. The Brent Garden Village. 
Ltd., have lodeed plans for 127 houses at the 
Brent Garden Village. Nether-strect. 

Hackney.—The Council has appointed repre- 
sentatives, jointly with Shoreditch and Stoke 
Newington, to wait upon the Improvements 
Committee of the L.C.C. with regard to the 
eiggested widening of Kingsland-road and 
Old-street near the Shoreditch Railway 
Station. 220]. is to be spent in reconstructing 
a sewer in Beecholme-road. 
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Hendon.—The Rural District Council have 
passed plans es follows:—Mr. W. C. Mus- 
grave, seven houses, Cornwall-road, Pinner; 
Mr. J. C. Rackham, four houses, Charity- 
place, Hatch End, Pinner; Mr. W. A. Addin- 
sell, motor-house, Harrow Weald Lodge. 

Holborn.—It is proposed to spend during 
the ensuing financial year 7,0444 on paving 
carriageways, 1,1594. on paving footways, and 
960. on sewerage works. Mr. 
the Under-Treasurer of Gray's Inn, has 
informed the Council that the Benchers pro- 
pose, during the present year, to remake the 
roadway and pavements of Gray's Inn-square, 
aml at the same time to carry out certain 
improvements in the laying-out of the central 
space. The cost of the paving works is esti- 
mated at 1,8372. 

Hornsey.—The following plans have been 
poo P. F. Crebbin, two domestic 

uildings, Springfield-avenue, Muswell Hill; 
Mr. John Farrar, 2, leman-street, E.C.; 
six houses, Park- avenue North; Messrs. Whit- 
bread & Co., alterations and additions to No. 
194, Weston.park, Hornsey; Messrs. Mark H. 
Judge & Son & Hayler, 7, Pall-mall, S.W., 
alterations and additions to ‘‘ Gothic Cottage,” 
North-hill, Highgato. 

Stepney.—Application is to be made to the 
L. C. C. for a loan of 4, 6307. for the pro 
Narrow-street improvement (2,5331), for the 
proposed Three Colt-street improvement 
(1,0621.), and other works which have been 
completed. A sewer in Bettsstrcet is to be 
reconstructed at an estimated cost of 200/. 

Walthumstuw.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. A. G. Barton, two factories, 
Hale End-road; Mr. E. P. Monson, 
twenty-two houses, Tregunter, Clivedon, and 
Sheridan roads; Mr. S. W. Robinson, ninety 
houses and three shops, Empress avenue, 
Grove Park-avenue, and Chingford-road; Mr. 
A. Dixon, alterations, eic. ‘‘ Windmill,” 
Grosvenor Park-road; Mr. T. H. Gaskin, 
seventeen houses, Oak  Hillgardens; Mr. 
J. W. Warboys, four houses, Pembroke-road. 
Plans have been lodged by Mr. W. F. Atkins 
for a chapel in Brookscroft-road. 


— — 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Murray. 


We mentioned in our last issue the death, on 
January 17, at his residence, No. 9, Marl- 
borough-hill, St. John's Wood, N.W., of Mr. 
Andrew Murray, aged seventy-two years, 
former!y Surveyor to the Corporation of the 
City of London. Mr. Murray was elected in 
1872 an Associate, and in June, 1899, a Fellow. 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
On leaving the City of London School in 
1854, he entered the service of the Corporation, 
in the Architect's Department, wherein, under 

Bunning, Sir Horace Jones, and A. M. 
Peebles, in succession, he shared in the de- 
signing and erection of the new buildings for 
Billingsgate, Deptford, Islington. Leadenhall. 
and West Smithfield) markets, the Guildhall 
School of Music, Whitefriars (by Sir Horace 
Jones), the Cannon-street.and Holborn Viaduct 
Improvements, and similar works. n the 
death, in May, 1891. of A. M. Peebles, the 
titular office af Architect to the Corporation 
was abolished, and Mr. Murray was appointed 
City Surveyor; after fifty years’ service, he 
retired upon a pension in May, 1904. Mr. 
Murray was the architect of the City of 
London Court (illustrated in the Burlder of 
December 24. 1887), and its enlargement, 1893, 
in Basinghall-street; Weights and Measures 
Offices, Guildhall, and offices on the site of 
the City Chamberlain's Office; Ward's City of 
London Girls’ School, Victoria-embankment, 
for 400 pupils, 1892-3: City Police Stations. 
in the Minories, and in Moor.ane, with 
quarters for sixty-seven constables, clothing 
and store departments, etc; extension, with 
thirty new classrooms, of the Guildhall School 
of Music, 1897-8; enlargement, at a cost of 
250.0007., of the City of London Asylum, 
Stone, near Dartford, with chapel, two 
infirmaries, etc.. 1898-1901: extensions, begun 
in 1896. of the Deptford Foreign Cattle 
Market, comprising the new piers and 
lairages, having a river frontage of 300 vds., 
the chill and cooling stores, boiling. houses, 
slaughter-houses, and many other buildings, at 
an outlay of some 160.000/.: Sanitary Hospital, 
and the Water Tower at Denton, near Graves- 
end for the (old) Port of London; premises 
on the site of Nos. 73-101. Old Kent-road for 
the Bridge House Estates Committee, and the 
Teroy-street improvement: City Mortuary, 
Shelter, ete.. Golden-lane, 1900: crematorium, 
City of London Cemetery, Little Ilford: Queen 
Victoria, and City Boundary, Memorial. 
Victoria-embankment: restoration in 1900 of 
the porch (1425), and oaken doors, in the 
XVth-centurv style. Guildhall; enlargement 
of the Guildhall Art Gallery: and decoration 
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(by Gillowe) of the Mansion House, 1897; and, 
in 1900-2, rebuilding on the John Carpenter 
Estate of the Corporation, between Gower- 
street and Tottenham Court-road, as originally 
panned, with the two circuses, by the younger 

ance. In February, 1899, Mr. Murray was 
appointed with Professor Aitchison, to draw 
the instructions to the six nominated archi- 
tects for the Sessions House and Central 
Criminal Courts, Old Bailey; and he was 
associated with Mr. G. E. W. Onruttwell, 
M. Inst. C. E., in the widening of London 
Bridge, carried out by Messrs. Pethick Bros., 
of Plymouth, who tendered for 95,485/., in 


1902-4 
———_e---e—___—_ 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Great Britain in Argentina. 


The result of the appeals against awards 
made by the various juries in the Railway and 
Land Transport Exhibition at Buenos Aires 
has proved to be in favour of Great Britain. 
Whereas in the first list the total number of 
awards to British exhibitors was 222, as com- 
pared with 171 to Germany, on the amended 
list Great Britain has gained seven (229), and 
Germany lost one (170). Great Britain has 
gained another Grand Prix, the number of 
Grand Prix now being increased from eighty- 
two to eighty-three, as against seventy gained 
by Germany. 


Works, French West Africa. 


The French Journal Officiel of January 10 
publishes a decree, issued by the Ministry of 
the Colonies, authorising the communal autho- 
rities at Dakar to contract a loan of 1,500,000 
francs (60,0007.) of which 16,6002. will be 
used for building & covered market, 15.600/. 
for a town hall. and 27,800“. for road works. 


Hoteis, Congo State. 


The British Acting Consul at Boma (Mr. 
G. Campbell) reports that the construction of 
now hotels at Matadi, Thysville, and Kinshasa 
is projected. The name and address of a firm 
to whom communications might be addressed 
in this connexion may be obtained by British 
firms on application to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


Customs House, Rosario, Argentina. 


The Boletin of December 13 contains a 
decree approving the plans. submitted by 
Messrs. Ochoa & Medhurst Thomas, for the 
erection of a building intended for a customs- 
house at Rcsario. The cost of the undertak- 
(about 


ing is estimated at 1.551.000 pesos | 
136.0007.), but the commencement of operations 
will have to be deferred until congress has 
sanctioned the necessary credit. 
— —49—9———— 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED." 


24.775 of 1909.—John Phelps and Harry 
Wakoman: Tubular mortice night latches. 

29,917 of 1909.—Frank Herbert Shorland: 
Heating stoves. . 

30,231 of  1909.—Franz Schmidt: Wood 
flooring. 

30,537 of 1909.—Thomas West: Joints for 
sanitary ware pipes. 

81 of 1910. — Hedlev Jeffrevs Thomson : Mag- 
netic devices for holding up riveting tools. 

642 of 1910.—James Stott, Vernon Heywood 
Stott. and Lee Schofield: Water heaters. 

646 of 1910.—John Junkunc: Locks. 

652 of 1910.—Edward le Bas and Herbert 
Thomson Garvie: Apparatus for moulding 
pipes in cement and concrete. 

2.218 of 1910.—James Robert Slade Hayes: 
Stair-rod eye and fastener. . 

3.290 of 1910.—Manoel Ferreira Tunes: 
Machine for carving wood or other substances. 

3.787 of 1910.—Charles Shaw: Door stays 
and like fastenings. 


6.096 of 1910.—Edward Matthews: Slop- 
stona or sink outlet pipe protectors. 
6,157 of 1910.—William Ripper: Machines 


for testing the cutting efficiency of files. 
8.564 of 1910.—Hlarrv dps Yates: 
and similar heating apparatus. 
12915 of 1910.— Julius Goldschlager: Con- 
: ion of girders. 
5612743 of 1910.— James Edward Tuke and 
Charles William Bell: Manhole covers. 
13.558 of 1910.—Henrv Forrington Wilson : 
Apparatus for rapidly heating water for 
domestic purposes. . 
14,103 of 1910.—Elia Bianchi: Process and 
apparatus for casting beams of reinforced or 


ferro-concrete. 


Gaa 


: All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant-of Patents upon them can 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, ses previous issues. 
this Number: Competitions, — 

Certain. conditions beyond those given in: the following infor 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of & boná 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. ; Public Appointments, xvii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


mation, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance wil be 
-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

the tender, or the names of those willing to 


„ It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as newa, and not as advertisements; und that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


* 

JaNUARY 30. — Bristol. — COTTAGES AND 
GARDENS. — Competition open to architects, 
builders, and others at the Housing and Cottage 
Exhibition, Bristol. See advertisement in issue 
of January 6 for further particulars. 

JANUARY 31. — Glasgow. — BRANCH LiIBRARY.— 
The Corporation invite competitive plans of a 
Branch Library proposed to be erected at Possil- 
park. The terms and conditions of the competi- 
tion may be obtained on application to the Sub- 
acriber. Mr. Myles, Town Clerk, City 
Chambers, Glasgow. 1 

FzsRUARY 1. — Hull. — The Guardians invite 
competitive designs for a suite of offices proposed 
to be erected on land in Margaret-street, Hull. 
Particulars as to the accommodation required 
will be furnished on application to Mr. J 
Wild, Solicitor, Clerk to the 
Harley-street, Hull 

FEBRUARY 1.—Southport.—-Desicn FOR A NEW 
Public ELEMENTARY ScHooL.—Open to architects 
practising in the Borough and in Birkdale. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Southport. 


Guardians, 12, 


FEBRUARY 28. — Corbridge. — The Hexham 
R. D. C. invite duly qualified civil engineers to 
submit schemes for sewage disposal. lnforma- 


tion can be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee (Mr. E. Pearson, 
Corbridge). 

Marcu 1.—Peniston.—Lisrary.—Limited to 
architects within 30 miles of Peniston. 

Marcu 15. — San Salvador. — SCHEME FOR A 
City THEATRE. — First premium, 8,000 francs; 
second, 4,000 francs. Particulars from Mr. M. J. 
Kelly, 8, Idol-lane, E.C. 

Marcy 31.—Manchester.—LisraRy AND ART 
GALLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in issue of January 20. 

Marcu 31. —- Romford. — The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- 
vite designs for the general plan of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par- 
ticulars see advertisement in our issue of 
September 17, and of October 8. 

Marcu 31.—Trondhjem, Norwa&y.—PRoPOosED 
HARBOUR AND RAILWAY EXTENSION.—Competitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Railways and the City Har- 

our Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
for further information. 

APRIL 1.—Coventry.—MOUNICIPAL OFFICES.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for erection of Municipal offices and a 
Town Hall, to cost 60,0001. Premiums of 1501. 
(supplementary), 1751., and 1251. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F. R. I. B. A., has been appointed 
assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise- 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 
and January 6 for further particulars. 

APRIL 15.--Havana.—Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 

June 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit pians for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 


AvcusT 15.—Berne.—-Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British chitects. 

AuGust 21.—Athens.—CovurtT or JUSTICE.— 
An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministrv of the Interior. for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160.0001. The Official 
Gazette may be seen at the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basing- 
hall-street, E.C. 

NovrMsER J. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALFXANTFR II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DrcemBrr 99. — Glas cow. — DESIGN FOR A 
Bripcr.—-Designa are invited (Alexander Thom- 
ron Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Dare. — Bradford. — INFIRMARY. — The 
Board of Management of the Bradford Roval In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-Iane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 

No Datre.—Leicester.—Proposrp PUR] Hart. 
--The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 


supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Fublie Hall, proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Kegent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
posit of ll. ls., being made to Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, ‘sown 
Hall, Leicester. 

No Darz. Rio de Janeiro.—The Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with & clinical hospital, in 
Rio de Janeiro. Conditions may be seen at the 
83555 National du Cornmerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

aris. 

No Darr.—Southampton.—Nrw BUILDINGS. 
—The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new buildings. See 
advertisement in issue of January 6 for further 


particulars. 
Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

JANUARY 28.— Leeds. VII LA.— The erection of 
a villa, Pool Bank New-road. Application must 
be made to Mr. Arthur Winch, architect, 23, 
Park-row, Leeds. 

January 28. — Morton Banks, Keighley.— 
Hovsrs.— For the various works for two pairs 
of semi-detached houses at Morton Banks. 
Names on or before January 28 to Messrs. John 
Haggas & Sons, North-street, Keighley. 

JANUARY 28.—Tantobie.— WAREHOUSES, ETC.— 
For the erection of warehouses, hall, and stables 
for the Tantobie Co-operative Society, i 
Application to be made to the architect, Mr. 
L. G. Elkins, Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
West Blandford-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

January 30. — Darlington. — ELEMENTARY 
ScgooL.—The T.C. invite tenders for the erection 
of an elementary school in Reid-street. Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and quantities obtained, at the 
offices of Mr. George Winter, Borough | Sur- 
vevor, Town Hall, Darlington, on depositing a 
cheque for 2l. 2a. 

January 30-Fesruary 15.—Southampton.— 
ADDITIONS TO INFIRMARY.—The Guardians invite 
tenders for the erection of two additional 
pavilion blocks, extension of nurses’ home, and 
other works, at the Shirley Warren Infirmary. 
Specification, etc., upon application at the office 
of the architect, r A. . Gutteridge, of 
9, Portland-street,. Southampton. Quantities 
(application for which must be made not later 
than the 30th inst.) will be supplied upon the 
deposit with the architect of 1l. 1s. 

JANUARY 31.—Addingham.— ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS TO HicH ScHooL.—West Riding C.C. 
(Addingham District Sub-Committee) invite 
tenders for alterations and additions at the 
Addingham High Council School. Specifications 
can be obtained from Mr. T. W. Padgett, 
Divisonal Clerk, Otley. 

JANUARY 31. — Broadway, Worcestershire.— 
CotraGes.—The Directors of the Great Western 
Railway invite tenders for the erection of two 
cottages. Plans, etc., may be seen, and forms 
obtained, at the office of the engineer at 
Gloucester Station. 

JANUARY 31.—Dalry, Ayrshire.—WALL AND 
FENCING.—Irvine an District Water Board 
invite separate tenders for (1) taking down 
existing wood paling and building about 780 yda. 
of stone or brick wall; (2) for taking down exist- 
ing wood boling and supplying and erecting 
about 970 yds. of continuous iron-bar fencing at 
the Munnoch Reservoir, Dalry, Ayrshire: Plans 
may be seon, and specifications, etc., obtained, 
from Mr. Gilbert Christie, Engineer, Central 
Offices, Kilwinning, on payment of 1l. for either 
of the specifications. 

JANUARY 31.—Mfaerdy.—CHaPeL AND ScHOOL- 
RooMs.—The Trustees of Ebenezer C.M. Church, 
Maerdy, invite tenders for the erection of chapel 
and schoolrooms. Plans, etc., to be seen at 
office of Mr. R. S. Griffiths, M.S.A., architect 
and surveyor, Tonypandy, and quantities sup- 
plied on deposit of 21. 2s. 

JANUARY 31.—Roche, Cornwall.—CoTTaGE.— 
The Directors of the Great Western Railway in- 
vite tenders for the erection of a cottage at 
Roche Station, Plans, etc., may be seen, and 
forms obtained, at the office of the engineer at 
Plymouth, North-road, Station. 

JANUARY 31.—BSheffleld.—TRAM Way PASSENGER 
SurLTERS.—The Tramways Committee invite 
tenders for the erection of tramway passenger 
shelters at certain points. Drawings may be 
seen, and quantities and forms obtained, on 


oe to the City Architect, Town Hall, 


Feanuary 1.—Pontefract.—ScHoors.—For the 
various trades in the erection of new schools 
for 750 pupils, ut Love-lane. Names to Messrs. 
Tennant & Collins, architects and surveyors, 
Pontefract. 

FrsRUARY 2. — Knostrop, Leeds. — WEIGH- 
BRIDGE Orrice.—The Leeds Sewerage Committee 
invite tenders for the erection of a weigh-bridge 
office at their sewage works. Drawings, etc., 
can be inspected at the office of the Sewerage 
Engineer, Mr. G. A. Hart, Great George-street, 
Leeds, and copies obtained upon receipt of a de- 
posit of 1l. 1s 
5 FEBRUARY 2. — London, S.E.—ExTENSION OF 

OsT-OFFICE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for extension 
of the South-Eastern District Post-office. 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

* FEBRUARY 2. — London, E.—HECONSTRUCTING 

TAIRCASES.— The Guardians of St. George in the 
East invite tenders for reconstructing certain 
staircases at  Plashet Schools, Green-street, 
Upton Park, E. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Aberdeen.—CorttaGes.—For the 
mason, carpenter, slater, and cement works re- 
quired in the erection of cottages in_the parishes 
of Tarves, Methlick, and New Deer (Haddo 
House Estates). Plans, etc., may be seen at 
the Estate Office, Haddo House, Aberdeen. 

FrBRUARY 6. — Ilkley. — Resipence.—For the 
erection of a residence. Plans may be seen, and 
quantities obtained, on February 1 at the offices 
of Mr. . H. Herbert Marten, Licentiate 
R. I. B. A., 3, Cookridge-street, Leeds. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Middlesbrough.— UNDERGROUND 
CONVENIENCES.—The Sanitary Committee invite 
tenders for the construction of the underground 
conveniences at Market-place and junction of 
Marton and Cargo Fleet roads. Plans, etc. 
may be seen, and quantities obtained, on appli- 
cation at the office of Mr. 8. Burgess, 
M.Inst.C.E., | Borough. Engineer,  Boroug 
Engineer’s Office, Municipal-buildings. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Risca.— WoRKING-CLASS HOUSES. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of 
ninety-seven houses. Plans may be seen, and 
specifications obtained, on application to the 
Surveyor, Mr. A. ardis, at the Council 
Offices, Risca, Mon., on deposit of 21. 2s. 

FEBRUARY 7.— Armagh. — IMPROVEMENTS TO 
WoRKHOUsE.—The Guardians invite tenders for 
carrying out @ drainage system and erecting 
bathrooms and other additions at the Union 
Workhouse. Drawings, etc., and quantities, etc.. 
obtained, on deposit of 21, 2s., at the office of 
Mr. W. Calvert, Clerk of the Union, Clerk's 
Office, Workhouse, Armagh, and at the office of 
Messrs. Stephens & Sons, surveyors, 13, 
Donegall-square North, Belfast. 

FEBRUARY 7. — Brighton. — ALTERATIONS TO 
PaARocHIAL OrricE.—The Guardians invite tenders 
for the execution of certain alterations, etc., to 
an office at the Parochial Offices, Prince's-street, 
Brighton. Specification, etc., may be obtained 
on application to Mr. B. Burfield, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Parochial Offices, Prince's-street. 
Brighton. 

FEBRUARY 7. — Chillerton, Isle of Wight.— 
Pumpinc Station Buruptncs. — The U. D. C. ot 
Shanklin invite tenders for the erection of the 
pumping station buildings, etc.. at Rome 
Meadow. Plans, etc., may be seen, and forms 
obtained, at the Council Chambers, Shanklin. 

FEBRUARY 7. — Rochdale.—ALTERATIONS.—The 
General Purposes Committee invite tenders for 
alteration of the departmental offices in the 
Town Hall. Schedules can be obtained at the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office. 

x FEBRUARY 8.—Watford.—Domestic Economy 
CENTRE.—The Hertfordshire C.C. invite tenders 
for a new domestic economy centre at Grosvenor- 
road, Watford. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

x Fesruary 9. — Banbury. -- PosT-orrice 
EXITNSIOW. -The Commissioners of H.M Works 
ond Public Buildings invite tenders for exten- 
sion of post-office, Banbury., See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

x FEBRUARY 9.—Dulwich.--CHIMNEY SHAFT.— 
The Southwark Guardians invite tenders for re- 
building upper part of chimney shaft at the 
Infirmary. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Fresruaky 9.—Glencolumbkille, Co. Donegal, 
and Valencia Island, Co. Ferry. —Hovsrs. 
ETC.— The Commissioners of Irish Lights invite 
tenders for the erection of one block of four 
dwellings. with store, office, ladder shed, ashpit. 
and fencing at Glencolumbkille, Co. Donegal 
pnd for one similar house at Valencia Island 
Lighthouse, Co. Kerry, according to pone which 
can be seen at Enzineer's Office, Irish Lights 
Office, Carlisle-buildings, Dublin. Quantities 
and forms will be-forwarded on receipt of appli- 
cation, accompanied by 21. 2s- for each set 
required. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, dr 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

FEBRUARY 9.—Gomersal.—Counci, ScHooL.— 
The West Riding Education Committee invite 
whole or separate tenders for the erection of 
Gomersal new school. Plans may.be seen, and 
specifications, with quantities, obtained, on 
application to the Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. A plan may also be seen at 
the office of the Divisional Clerk, Heckmond- 
wike. A sum of 1l. in each case must be sent by 
separate letter to the West Riding Treasurer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

Fesevary 9.—Sherborne.—Councit ScHooL.— 
Dorset C.C. Education Committee invite tenders 
for the erection of a new elementary school. 
Plans, etc., may be seen at the County Sur- 
veyor's Department, County Offices, Dorchester, 
and at the offices of Messrs. Fletcher, Son, & 
Brett, Wimborne. 

FEBRUARY 9.—Southampton.—ADDITIONS TO 
Pier  PaviLION.—The Harbour Board invite 
tenders for small additions to the pavilion, 


Royal Pier. Specification, etc., may be seen 
upon application to Mr. E. Cooper Poole, 
A M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to the 


Board, and quantities, etc., obtained upon pay- 
ment of II. 1s. 

FEBRCARY 13.—Belfast.—ViLLAS.—The Asylum 
Committee invite tenders for the erection ot two 
additional villas on their Purdysburn Estate. 
Plans, etc., may be inspected at the office of the 
architects, Messrs. Watt, Tulloch, & Fitzsimons, 
77a,  Victoria-street, Belfast, and quantities 
obtained on application to Mr. R. Meyer, Town 
Clerk, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

FEBRUARY  13.—Bolton-upon-Dearne.—WoREx- 
IXG-CLA38 DWLLIxNOS.— The U. D. C. invite tenders 
for the erection of forty-eight dwelling-houses at 
Hiehgate. Drawings, etc. may seen on ap- 
plication to the Surveyor, Mr. J. W. Wilson 
Council Offices, Station-road. Quantities and 
forms may be obtained at the Council Offices on 
payment of 2l. 2s. 

FEBRUARY 13.—Gravesend.—OPen-ain SWIM- 
MING BATH.—The T.C. invite tenders for the con- 
struction of an open-air swimming bath in the 
Gordon Recreation Ground; also for the con- 
struction of water supply drains, etc., for the 
above. Plans, etc., may he seen at, and quanti- 
ties, etc., obtained from, the Borough Surveyor's 

fice, Gravesend, on and after January 30, on 
payment of 1l. 

« FEBRUARY 14.—Wandsworth.— UNDERGROUND 
CONVENIENCES.—The Wandsworth B.C. invite 
tenders for the construction of underground 
Sanitary conveniences. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 
* FEBRUARY 15.—Caterham.— PUMP-ROOM, ETC. 
—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite ten- 
ders for alterations and additions and forming 
new pump-room. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
* FEBRUARY 15. — Portsmouth. — SOLDIERS’ 
MARRIED QUCARTERS.— The Secretary of State for 
War invites tenders for erection of married 
soldiers' quarters in two blocks of flats. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
X Fesruary 15.—Tottenham, N.—Coar STORE, 
ETC.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 
tenders for erection of house coal store and ash- 
pit, etc., at the North-Eastern Fever Hospital. 
ee alvertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
X FEBRUARY 17.—London.—ADDITIONS TO ROYAL 
MixT.—The Commissioners of H. Works, etc. 
invite tenders for erection of a new die and seal 
department at the Royal Mint. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Fesrcary 21. — Tranmere. — ADDITION TO 
WonkHovsE.—The Guardians of the Birkenhead 
Union invite tenders for the addition of a new 
story to the main block, Union Workhouse, 
Church-road. Quantities may be obtained from 
Messrs. Edmond Kirby & Sons, architects, 5, 
Cook-street, Liverpool, upon deposit of 5l. 5s. 

FEBRUARY 22.-~Woking.—UNDERGROUND SANI- 
TARY CONVENIENCE.—The U. D. C. invite tenders 
for the construction of an underground sani- 
tary convenience near to the Victoria Arch. 
Plans, etc., can be obtained, upon payment of 
]l. 1s., from Mr. G. J. Wooldridge, Surveyor, 
Council-chambers, Woking. 

FEBRUARY  25.—'Twerton,  Bath.—PuxPiNG- 

STATION BUILDINGS.—The Bath Corporation in- 
vite tenders for the erection of engine-house, 
sachon gas house, and other appurtenant works 
in Midland-road. Plans may be seen, and 
quantities obtained, at the office of the Engineer, 
Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E.. Albion-chambers, 
King-street, Nottingham, on deposit of 21. 2s. 
X* Fesrtary 27. — Swansea. — ADDITIONS AND 
ALTFRATIONS.— The Swansea Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for large alterations and 
additions to Council School, Neath-road, Mor- 
riston, Swansea. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

No Date. — Ashton-under-Lyne.—-D1sinrrct- 
ING Statron.--For erection of proposed disinfect- 
ing station at the Town’s Yard, Wellington- 
road. Plans may be seen, and quantities ob- 
tained from Messrs. John Eaton, Sons, & 
Cantrell, architects, etc., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

No Date.—Castleford.—Orricres.—For erection 
of block of offices, etc., for the Glass Houghton 
and Castleford Collieries, Ltd. Quantities and 
all particulars may be obtained from Messrs. 


Garside & Pennington, architects and surveyors, 


Toperate, Pontefract; Central-chambers, Castle- 
ord. 

No Date.—Chesterfield.—Hovuse.—Erection of 
a house in Park-road. Apply to Mr. Tom S. 
Wilcockson, architect, Chesterfield. 

No Dare. — Horsforth.—SuxDAY-scHooL.—For 
the erection e 5 ag shri) nodi. For 
quantities apply e architect, r. Fredk. 
Musto, A. R. I. B. A., 7, Queen-square, Leeds. 
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* No Darr.—Leedst—ADDITIONS.—Tenders are 
invited for proposed extension of the textile 
buildings at 8 University. See advertiss- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

No DaTE.—fSt. Bees and Irthington.—CLo4x- 
ROOMS, ETC., TO SCHOOLS.—Cumberland Educa- 
tion Committee invite tenders for the whole of 
the work required in the erection of new cloak- 
rooms, etc., at St. Bees and Irthington Council 
schools. Drawings, etc, may be seen at the 
office of the Clerk of Works, Mr. J. Forster, 
18, Earl-street, Carlisle. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


JANUARY 31.—London.—ELrcrRiCAL SUPPLIES.-— 
West Ham B.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
cables, electrical fittings, motors, etc. Forms of 
tender, and further particulars, may be obtained 
of the Electrical Engineer, 84, Romford-road, 
Stratford, E. A deposit of 1l. will be required 
in respect of each form of tender. 

FEBRUARY 2.—London.—Gas  FiTTiNGS.--The 
Guardians of the Poor of the parish of St. 
George-in-the-East invite tenders for providing 
and fitting up new gas fittings at the Plashet 
Schools, Green-street, Upton Park, E. Specifica- 
tion, etc., can be obtained of the architect, Mr. 
T. W. Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A., 20, Denman- 
street, London Bridge, S.E. 

FEBRUARY 3.—India.—GIRDER  BnipGES.—The 
Assam Bengal Railway Company, Ltd., invite 
tenders for girder bridges. Specifications and 
forms may be obtained at the offices of the 
Company, Bishopsgate House, 80, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. A fee of 1l. 1s. is charged for 
each specification (not returnable). Drawings 
may be had at the cost of the tenderer by appli- 
cation to Messrs. Hodges, Bennett, & Co., 113, 
Cheapside, C. 

FEBRUARY 4.—Glasgow.—CasT-IRomw  PiPES.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for supplyin 
about 470 tons of cast-iron pipes and specia 
castings, 24 in. in diameter, required for a new 
main in Springburn. Drawings may be seen, 
and specification, etc., obtained on application to 
Mr. J. R. Sutherland, Engineer, Water Depart- 
ment, 45, John-street. 

FFBRUARY 4. — Reeth. — WIDENING) AND 
STRENGTHENING BRIDGE. — The North Riding of 
Yorkshire C.C. invite, tenders for the work in 
connexion with the widening and strengthening 
of the Gunnerside Little Bridge (stone). Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and quantities obtained, at 
the office of Mr. W. G. Brvning, County Sur- 
veyor, County Hall, Northallerton. 

FEBRUARY | 6.—North X Berwick.—CAST-IRON 
PiPES.—The Provost, etc., of the Burgh of North 
Berwick invite tenders for providing and deliver- 
ing about 650 tons of 8-in. diameter dry sand 
cast-iron pipes and special castings. Specifica- 
tion, etc., may be obtained at the office of the 
Engineers, Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 
124, George-street, Edinburgh, on payment of 1l. 

FrsRUARY 8.— Barking. — Iron  FENCING.— 
Barking Town U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply and erection of wrought-iron railing, 
with gates, and cast-iron gate pillars. Plan may 

seen, and full particulars obtained, upon 
application at the office of the Surveyor to the 
Council, Public Offices, Barking. 

FEBRUARY  10.—Bristol.—RECONSTRUCTION OF 
BripGe.—The Docks Committee invite tenders 
for the reconstruction of the plate girder bridge, 
known as Marsh Bridge, carrying Avon-street 
over the Feeder Canal. Specification, etc., can 
be obtained, on production of a receipt showing. 
that a deposit of 5I. has been paid to the Secre- 
tary of the Docks Committee, Docke Office, 19, 
Queen-square, Bristol, to whom cheques must be 
made payable. from Mr. W. W. Squire, Engineer, 
Engineer's Office, Cumberland-road, Bristol. 

x* FEBRUARY 15.—Caterham.—VERTICAL STEAM 
ENGINE, ETC.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
invite tenders for installation of a vertical 
steam-engine and horizontal steam service-pump, 
with piping connexions. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

lly.— WIDENING BRIDGE. 
—Carmarthenshire C.C. invite tenders for the 
widening of Kidwelly Bridge. Plans may be 
seen, and specifications, etc., obtained, on pay- 
ment of 1l. 1s. (by cheque only), from Mr. 
R. Williams-Jones, Assoc.Inst.S E., M.I.Mun E, 
County Surveyor (Western District), County Sur- 
veyor's Office, County Offices, Carmarthen. 


FrBRUARY 15.—Kidwe 


FURNITURE, RAII TING; MATERIALS, 
e C. 
JANUARY 30.—Birkenhead.—Bricks, LIME, ETC. 


—The Corporation invite tenders for the supply 
and delivery of red bricks, Portland cement, 


castings, stoneware pipes, etc. Specifications, 
forms, and all particulars may D. obtained 
at the office of Mr. Charles Brownridge, 


M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. : 
FEBRUARY I. — Chelmsford. — PaiNTING.—The 
Standing Joint Committee of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions and C.C. invite tenders for 
painting and other work at Southminster Police- 
station, Latchingdon Old Police-station, Spring- 
feld Old Ccurt. Specifications for the two 
former can be seen upon opplication at the re- 
specive stations, and all the specifications can 
be seen upon application to Mr. F. Whitmore, 
County Architect, 73, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 
FEBRUARY 1.—Mackney Wick, N. EB. — PaiNTING, 
—The Guardians invite tenders for the external 
panne of their casual wards, etc., at Gains- 
orough-road. Specifications, etc., can be ob- 
tained at the Guardians’ Offices, Sidney-road, 


Homerton. 


FFBRUARY  2.—Belfast.—RarLway Storrs.— 
Midland Railway Company, Northern Counties 
Committee (Ireland), invite tenders for the 
supply of material during the ensuing year. 
Patterns and samples can be inspected on 
application to the General Stores Department, 


- of iron fencing and gates. 
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Belfast, and forms can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. Ellis, Stores Superintendent, York- 
road Station, Belfast, on prepayment of 

each form. 

X FEBRUARY 2. — London, E. — PAINTING AND 
Repairs.—The Guardians of St. George in the 
East invite tenders for repairs and painting at 
Relief Offices and Dispensary, 28, Cannon-atreet- 
road, E. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 2. — Manchester.—PariNTING.—The 
Parks Committee invite tenders for painting at 
various gardens, etc., Withington. Specifications 
may be obtained at the office of the City Archi- 
tect, Town Hall. 

X FrBRUARY 6. — Hendon. — Works AND 
MATERIALS.—The Hendon U.D.C. invite tenders 
for execution of works and supply of materials 
for one year from April 1 next. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
* FEBRUARY 7.—London.—GYMNASTIC APPARA- 
TUS.—The London C.C. invite tenders for supply 
and fixing of gymnastic apparatus. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
t FEBRUARY  7.— London. — MATERIALS.— The 
ondon C.C. invite tenders for supply and 
delivery of Portland cement, Thames ballast, 
bricks, lime, sand, Bangor slates, stoneware 
ipes, etc. See advertisement in this issue for 
urther particulars. ` 


. _Fesruary 8. — Cambridge. Palxrixd.— The 
Corporation invite tenders for carrying out 
certain internal ainting in the uildhall. 


Specification may be seen at the office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall. , 

x Fesrvary ll.—Chelmsford.—InRON FENCING 
AND GATES.—The Chelmsford Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for supply and delivery 
See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 13.—Belfast.—RalLway STORES.—The 
Directors of the Belfast and 5 Down Rail- 
way Company invite tenders for the supply of 
stores. Samples and patterns can be seen on 
application to the Storekeeper, Belfast Terminus. 
x FrBRUARY 14.—Bromley, Kent.—MATERIALS, 
STORES, ETC.— The Bromley B.C. invite tenders 
for supply of various materials and stores. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

FERRUARY 16. — Richmond, Surrey. — Stores 
AND Work. — The T.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of road materials, Portland cement, etc., 
also bricklayers’, etc., work. Form of tender and 
further particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor. 

FEBRUARY 2)1.—Leeds.—BUILDING MATERIALS.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for the supp T of 
building materials, etc., required for the Electric 
Lighting Department. Schedules, etc., may be 
had on application to Mr. H. Dickinson, Manager 
of the Electric Lighting Department, 1, White- 
hall-road, Leeds. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


January 30.—Birkenhead.—RoaD AND PAVING 
MATERIAL.— The Corporation invite tenders for 
the supply of kerbs and channels, Penmaenmawr 
breaking stone, flags, and creosoted red deal 
paving blocks. Specifications, etc., may, 
obtained at the office of Mr. Charles Brownridge, 
M.Inst.C.E., R and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

FEBRUARY 1.—Leigh, near  Tonbridge.— 
Sewace Works.—The R D.C. of Sevenoaks invite 
tenders for the construction of sewage Works. 
Drawings, etc., may be inspected, and quantities, 
with forms, obtained, at the office of the 
Engineer, Mr. Thomas Hennell, Parliament- 
mansions. Victoria-street, Westminster, or at 
that of Mr. F. H. Vibert, Clerk of the Council, 
Bank-chambers, Sevenoaks, on payment of 11. 1s. 

FEBRUARY 1.—Surbiton.—Roap MATERIAL, ETC. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for tho supply. of 
granite, lime, Portland cement, granite paving 
setts, etc. Specifications and forms may_ be 
obtained on application to Mr. Henry T. Mather, 
Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, 
Surbiton, between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

FEBRUARY 3.—Brackley.—GRANITE AND SLAG.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
about 2,400 tons of the best Hartshill or other 
granite; also about 500 tons of slag. Specifica- 
tions, form, and any further particulars may be 
obtained of Mr Pickering, District Surveyor, 
Helmdon, Brackley. 

FEBRUARY 3.—Grimsby.—RoaD MATERIAL, ETC.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for the supply of 
macadam, drainage pipes, flags (artificial), setts, 
kerbs, etc. Specifications, forms. and all 
requisite information, may be obtained at the 
office of Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal- 
buildings, 170, Victoria-street, Grimsby. Appli- 
cations to be accompanied by addressed foolscap 
envelopes (unstamped). 

FEBRUARY 3.—Mfanchester.—Pavina Work, 
ETc.—The Withington Committee invite tenders 
for the several works required in draining, kerb- 
ing, flagging, and psving certain streets and 
passages at Withington. Plans, etc., can be 
seen, and a form, with quantities, and any 
further information obtained, from the Surveyor 
to the Committee, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 

FEBRUARY 4.—Slouth.— ROA D MATERIAL, ETC.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of stoneware pipes and gullies, Portland 
cement, prepared tarred granite or macadam, 
etc. Particulars and forms may be obtained, 
and samples inspected, at the Town Surveyor's 
Office. William-street, Slough. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Bury.—Ho4p MATERIAL, ETC.— 
The Corporation of Bury invite tenders for the 
supply during the year of earthenware pipes, 
etc. Specifications may be-had-of-Mr. Arthur W. 
Bradley, Assoc. Mi\Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor. 
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ROADS, etc.— continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Dorking.—Roap MATERIAL.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of granite, 
granite chippings, and tarred macadam a ae 
wi e 


year. orms, with full particulars, 
furnished on application to Mr. Wm. Rapley, 
un. Surveyor to the Council, Town Hill, 


orking. 

FEBRUARY 6. — Downham Market. — GRANITE 

AND GRAVEL.—The R.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply for one year of broken granite, slag 
slag, and broken gravel. Form can be obtained 
of Mr. H. R. B. Wayman, Clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices, Downham Market. 
x FEBRUARY 6.—London, 8.B.—ROAD-MAKING. 
—The Camberwell B.C. invite tenders for kerb- 
ing, foundations for asphalt paving, and pitched 
roadway in Bachelor's Hall-place, Peckham. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

FEBRUARY 6.—North Berwick.—WateR PIPES. 
—The Corporation invite tenders for cutting 
tracks, laying, etc., about 41 miles of &in. cast- 
iron pipes (with relative works) between 
Garvald and Whittingehame mains, and between 
Newbyth mains and Heugh filters. Plans may 
be seen, and specification, etc., obtained, at the 
office of the engineers, Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & 
Reid, C.E., 72a, George-street, Edinburgh, on 
payment of 1l. 

FEBRUARY 6. — Reigate. — Roap MATERIAL, 
Bricks, ETC.— The R.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply for one year of road materials, bricks, 
cement, stoneware pipes, etc. Forms may 
be obtained on application to the Surveyor, Mr. 
Arthur Head, 48, High-street, Reigate, 
Surrey. 

FEBBUARY 6.—Retford.—GRANITE AND SLAG.— 
East Retford R.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of broken granite and slag required for 
one year. Forms of tender, etc., will be sent 
by Mr. Thomas Henry, Surveyor, Surveyor’s 
Office, Retford, Notts. upon receipt of a 
stamped, addressed, foolscap envelope. 

FEBRUARY 7.—Escrick.—Roap MATERIAL.—The 
Escrick R.D.C. (East Riding of Yorkshire) in- 
vite tenders for the supply of best whinstone, 
tar-macadam, slag, and granite, all broken. 
Forms of tender can be obtained of Mr. Fred. A. 
Camidge, Clerk to the Council, 3, Stonegate, 
York, on receipt of stamped addressed brief 
envelope. 

FEBRUARY 7,—Lewes.—RoaD  MATERIAL.— East 
Sussex C.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
and delivery of road metal, gullies, pipes, 
timber, etc. Forms of tender and all necessary 
materials, etc., for the maintenance of the main 
roads in the west, south, central, and east dis- 
tricts of the county, for one year. Further par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to Mr. 
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F. J. Wood, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., County Sur- 
veyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

FrsRUARY 7. — Middlesbrough. — WHINSTONE 
AND LIMESTONE.—The R.D.C. invite tenders for 
the supply of whinstone (broken and unbroken) 
and of limestone for the year. Further particu- 
lars and forms may be obtained on application to 
Mr. W. H. Dixon, District Surveyor, Kirkby-in- 
Cleveland, near Stokesley, S.O., or to Mr. Wm. 
Richardson, Clerk (for highway purposes), 
Stokesley, 8.0., Yorkshire. 

Fesruary 8. — Hurst. — Street Wonks.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for sewering, excavating, 
metalling, paving, and otherwise completing a 
number of streets in the district. Specifications, 
etc., may be seen, und quantities, etc., obtained, 
at the Council Offices, King-street, Hurst, where 
all information respecting the same may be ob- 
tained from the Surveyor, Mr. Samuel Shirt., A 
fee of 11. 10s. will be charged for the quantities. 

Fesruary 8.—Kingston-upon-Thames.—RoabD 
WoRxs.—The Corporation invite tenders for 
works in Chesfield-road and a portion of Park- 
road. Plans, etc. prepared by the Borough 
Surveyor, Mr. R. Hampton, Clucas, which can 
be seen at his office, Municpal Offices, where 
forms can be obtained. 

FEBRUARY 8.— Woolwich.—Ro4D  MATERIAL.— 
The B.C. invite tenders for the supply of road 
material. Forms and further particulare, can 
be obtained at the office of Mr. Rush Dixon, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Woolwich. 

FEBRUARY 9. — Stokesley. — WHINSTONE AND 

LIMESTONE.—The R. D. C. invite tenders for the 
supply of whinstone (broken and unbroken) and 
of limestone for one year. Further par- 
ticulars and forms may. be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. W. H. Dixon, District Surveyor, 
Kirkby-in-Cleveland, near Stokesley, S. O., or io 
Mr. Wm. Richardson, Clerk to the Council, 
Stokesley, S.O., Yorkshire. 
x FEBRUARY 13.—London, 8.W.—MAKING-UP 
AND Pavinc.—The Wandsworth B.C. invite 
tenders for making-up and paving new streeta. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

FEBRUARY 18.—Southgate.—Roap | MATERIAL, 
ETC.— The U. D. C. invite tenders for the supply 
and delivery of road materials, cartage of broken 
granite and flints, etc., paving materials, etc. 
Specifications, forms, and any other particu- 
lars may be obtained on application to Mr. C. G. 
Lawson, C.E., the Council's Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Palmer’s Green, N. 

FEBRUARY 14.— Doveridge. — SEWERAGE AND 
Sewace DisPOosAL.—The R. DB. C. of Sudbury in- 
vite tenders for the provision, laying, etc., of 
stoneware pipe sewers, together with manholes 
and lampholes; also the construction of liquefy- 
ing tanks, bacteria beds, and other incidental 
works. Drawings, etc., may be seen, and quanti- 
ties and form obtained, at the offices of the 
engineers, Messrs. Willcox and Raikes, 63, 
Temple-row, Birmingham, on deposit of 31. 38. 

FEBRUARY 15.—Bradford.—Roap MATERIAL.— 
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The Corporation invite tenders for the supply 
information may be obtained on application at 
the office of Mr. W. H. 8. Dawson, City 
Engineer and Surveyor, at the Town Hall.. 

FEBRUARY 15. — Folkestone.—RoaD MATERIAL, 
Etc.—The Corporation of Folkestone invite ten- 
ders for the supply of road material, etc., for the 

eriod of one year. Particulars and forms may 
bo obtained on application to Mr. A. E. Nichols, 
M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer, Corporation 
Offices, Folkestone. 

FEBRUARY 15.—Frome.—Stores.—The U. D. C. 
invite tenders for the supply of cement, granite. 
limestone, paving materials, etc. Particulars 
and forms may be obtained upon application to 
Mr. F. W. Jones, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor 
to the Council, the Public Offices, Frome. 

FEBRUARY 15,—Haslingden.—Sewacr WORKS. 
—The T.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
underground sewage storage wells, and other 
works. Plans, etc., may be obtained_at the 
office of Mr. J. Singleton Green, Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices. 

FEBRUARY 15.—Uckfield.—Roap MATERIAL — The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
broken granite, broken Kentish ragstone, etc. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. E. W. 
Ray-Johnaon, ighway Surveyor, Surveyors 

fice, Buxted, Sussex, and will forwarded 
on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 

FEBRUARY  18.—Canterbury.—MATERIAL Fon 
Roaps.—The Roads and Survey Committee ın- 
vite tenders for the supply and delivery of road 
material, stoneware pipes, etc. Forms of tender. 
etc., may be obtained on application, to Mr. 
Arthur C. Turley, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Citv Surveyor's Office. 
Guildhall-street, Canterbury. 

FEBRUARY 21.—Bethersden, Kent.-—-SEWERAGE 
AND SewaGE  DisPosAL.—The | West Ashford 
R.D.C. invite tenders for laying two miles of 
sewer, and the construction of sewage purifica- 
tion works. Drawings, etc., may be seen, end 
forms obtained, at the Office of the R.D.C.. No 
17, Bank-street, Ashford, Kent, or that of Mr. 
Arthur J. Martin, M.InstC.E, F.G.S. 7. 
Victoria-street, Westminster, on deposit of 31. 3s. 

FEBRUARY 21.—Southall.—Roap MATERIALS, 
ETC.—The Southall-Norwood U. D. C. invite ten- 
ders for the supply of road materials, etc. 
Forms and 5 can be obtained from Mr. 
Reginald rown, A.M.Inst.C.E.. F. S. I., etc. 
Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, Southall. 

FEBRUARY 94. — Northallerton.—RtesERvOIR.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction 
of a valley reservoir, approach ro conduits, 
iron bridges, tower, and „other works in con- 
nexion therewith, situated in the Oakdale Valley. 
Contract B.“ comprising the reservoir and 
other works; Contract C 2," for the supply of 
the whole of the ironwork. Plan, etc., may 
seen, and quantities, etc., obtained. at the office 
of the Engineer, Mr. Alfd. . Fowler. 
M. Inst. C. E., F. S. I., 1, St. Peter’s-square, Man- 
chester, to February 7. and at office in North- 
allerton of Mr. W. Fowle, Clerk to the Council. 
from February 8 to 17, on deposit of Fl. 
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By whom Advertised. 


Application 


C.B. of Swansea & Mer. Tydfil | Not stated 


Auction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


AA eS Lbs DN RIDE E.C.—At the Mart 
M. C | AND ANT, 281, BATTERSEA-PARK-ROAD, S.W.—On the Premises ........ 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING PROPERTY, FINCHLEY ann OAKLEIGH PARK—At the Mart Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Bad leley 


PATENTS Continued from page 123. 

15,650 of 1910.—Andor Tarjan: Hinges for 
doors and windows. 

15.962 of 1910.—Francois Bosc: Fillings or 
coverings for iron and steel floors. 
. 16,028 of 1910.—Heinrich Johann Harms, 
jun. and George Eldridge Small: Process 
for the manufacture of liquid concrete. 
_ 16,166. of 1910.—Heinrich Johann Harms, 
jun., and George Eldridge Small: Construc- 
tion of concrete houses. 

22,763 of 1910.—Thomas Sanders: Extensible 
sta v8 for casements. 

24.160 of 1910. — Frederick William 
Schroeder: Jointed pipes. 


— . — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 17.—By ORGILL, MARES, & BARLEY. 
Bethnal Green.— Thirty-two freehold and lease- 
hold licensed houses, ete., in connexion 


with Chandlers Wiltshire Brewery............ £36,550 
Hammersmith.—118, Blythe-rd., f................... 380 
Canning Town.—24 and 36, Nelson-st., f. ......... 120 
107, Victoria Dock.rd., f.-—— ... 140 


January 18.—By ARTHUR SINGLE. 
Forest Gate.— 2, Earlham-gr., u.t. 490 yrs., 


VVVJJVVJ%V%V%V%C0Vr. ² ͤp ᷑u.: 8 320 
199, Earlham-gr., u. t. 490 yrs., g. r. 7l., y. r, 35l. 330 


‚U—U— 4 „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „„ a wn 


to be in 

CI dl! pp) EE Feb. 1 
ee y ha teat eal Feb. 15 

Date 
By whom Offered. of Sale. 
// ³o·w- E Do alt Feb. 24 
Hr. vu. aiia qe ux e pr ttes Malen pa aes antes | Feb. 15 
Var Cc RA e us | Maur. 1 
| 


Stratford.—11 to 31 (odd), Beddingfield-st., 


9 to 25 (odd), 10 to 26 (even), Thornham-gr., 
also l.g. rents 59l. Ba., u.t. 6 yrs., g. r. 50., 


WE, SOU Ss 8 posted £750 

8, Hamfrith-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., gr. 6l, w. r. 
rr y 195 
Wanstead.—72, George-la. (s.), f., w. r. 311. 4s. 200 


By Noys & Howes (at Deptford). 
Deptford.—103, Tanner's-hill (s.), u. t. 264 yrs., 
FFC 122 
January 19.—By Woops & SNFLLING. 
Dulwich.—4, Muschainp-rd., u. t. 65 yrs., g.r. 7L, 
L 


CCA care 8 270 
Camberwell.—23, 234, 238, 25, 254, 25n, South. 

ampton-st., u.t. 80 yrs, g. r. 101, W. r. 

TARU 198. sss tout 700 
Camden Town.—117 and 118, Park-st. (s.), u. t. 

129 yrs ger. 1L; ye DIL sessi 450 
Regent's Purk.—24, Albany-st., u.t. 113 yrs., 

Asp x Dm RC ———— oe ee ery ee 310 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground.rent; lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved yround-rent : g. r. for ground.rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
yeurs; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; 9. for 
offices ; s. for shop; ct. for court. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AIl communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to THE 
EDITOR” (aud not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THe 
PUBLISHER,” und not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi. 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural co will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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THE LIVERPOOL KING EDWARD MEMORIAL SCHEME. 


N Thursday, January 26, at a 

) meeting of the Committee in 
Charge of the arrangements for 
the erection in Liverpool of an equestrian 
statue to the late King, it was unani- 
mously decided to again endeavour to 
Obtain the sanction of the Finance 
Committee of the Corporation for the 
placing of the statue at the south end of 
St. George's Hall. Since the last storm 
over this mischievous proposal the 
opinion of a Committee of London experts 
has been solicited, with the result that 
Mr. Goscombe John's original scheme 
has been abandoned and another treat- 
ment of the subject put forward by Mr. 
Norman Shaw. The model (see illustra- 
tion) was submitted to the Finance 


Committee on January 27, when the 
matter was referred back for a fortnight 
in order that inquiries might be made as 
to the probable cost of the proposed 
alteration of the south end of 5t. George's 
Hall. In the meantime every effort is 
being made to popularise the proposal, 
and there is no question but that the 
Memorial Committee will on this occasion 
be successful, if the very strongest 
opposition is not oflered. 


The final phase of this lamentable 
affair promises to be a lasting disgrace 
not only to those more immediately 
concerned, but to the City of Liverpool 
asa whole. Again and again the insuper- 
able wsthetic objections to tampering 


with St. George’s Hall have been care- 
fully and lucidly explained in the pro- 
fessional journals. Uncontrovertible 
evidence has been produced to prove 
that Elmes's original intention in reference 
to the south end of the hall was practically 
identical with the arrangement ultimately 
adopted by Cockerell The opinions of 
those architects and savants— Pascal, 
Carrére, Professor Blomfield, Professor 
Reilly, and Professor Adshead whose 
strictly classical training conferred on 
them the right to speak with authority— 
have been expressed through the medium 
of the daily papers. They have been 
unanimous in their condemnation. Yet 
all this 1s to be disregarded, and for no 
better reason apparently than that the 
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Memorial Committee may have the 
satisfaction of carrying through a pet 
project in defiance of all opposition. 

The Committee’s justification for their 
action, in so far as we have with difficulty 
been able to understand it, appears to be 
based on the following contentions :— 

(1) That Elmes intended a flght of 
steps to be cut into the south face of the 
substructure. 

(2) That the present wall was intro- 
duced twenty-two years after Elmes’s 
death, and six years after Cockerell’s. 

(3) That Mr. Norman Shaw is, there- 
fore, proposing simply the reverent and 
worthy completion of Elmes’s master- 
piece 4nd the fulfilment of his original 
intention. | 

(4) That, as the south door is the most 
costly, it must have been designed as the 
principal entrance. 

(5) That in its present isolated position 
it has little practical value. 

(6) That Mr. Shaw’s attendance at the 
Royal Academy School during Cockerell’s 
lifetime is conclusive evidence of his 
fitness to deal with Elmes's work. 

(7) That the approval of Mr. Shaw's 
scheme by a majority of the Committee 
of experts” puts the matter beyond 
further discussion. 

(8) That the qualified approval of Mr. 
Gilbert Scott and the commendation of 
Sir Alma Tadema sets the seal of finality 
upon the decision. | 

We propose to deal with these con- 
tentions individually and in order. 

(1) The earliest authentic working 
drawing of the south portico shows a 
great podium identical with that now 
existing, except that a central doorway 
replaced the two flanking entrances in 
the present arrangement. This door 
admitted to small concealed steps at the 
rear of the portico. There is no docu- 
mentary evidence of any sort indicating 
à previous arrangement of external 
stairways. They were a later feature 
introduced by Cockerell, and finally 
abandoned by him as destructive of the 
repose of the façade. The actual dated 
and annotated drawings showing the 
process of the experiment and its final 
rejection by Cockerell are still preserved 
in the municipal offices of the Liverpool 
Corporation. ! 

(2) A drawing of the present arrange- 
ment is dated 1860—three years before 
Cockerell’s death. (Modified forms of 
the idea were submitted by Cockerell on 
various occasions between 1853 and 1860.) 

(3) Therefore we have the indisput- 
able fact that Cockerell, in returning to 
the unbroken plateau as the form for the 
south basis, was reverting to Elmes’s 
intention. What Elmes’s intuitive genius 
had realised as impracticable by reason 
of the nature of tlie site, Cockerell's 
sound judgment disapproved when the 
scheme was attempted. No picturesque 
grouping of stairway approaches could 
be devised which would not detract from 
the solidity of the podium, and whose 
restless lines would not disturb the repose 
of the portico. As the site does not 
permit of a direct flight of steps from the 
ground to the base of the columns, the 
only remaining solution of the problem 
in the Classic manner was the isolation of 
the portico on a solid base. 

(4) With this circumstance clearly in 
mind. the south door was heavily 
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enriched in order that it might form an 
harmonious subsidiary portico of the 
great frontispiece which was designed 
purely as a piece of monumental archi- 
tecture—a supreme effort of the imagina- 
tion to be regarded only as such. 

In point of fact the south door does not 
admit to the main hall but to one of 
the less architecturally important apart- 
ments. It is not, therefore, in any sense 
the principal entrance, but is simply the 
entrance upon which most enrichment 
has been lavished because the position 
which it occupies demands a splendid 
treatment. 

(5) To provide a tortuous means of 
access to this door when one no 
more inconvenient—the approach round 
the south-east angle of the building— 
already exists, and is never required, is 
superfluous. ` 

(6) In regard to Mr. Shaw's assump- 
tion of the position of compeer of Elmes, 
we desire to be as reticent as possible. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Shaw, with 
a not inconsiderable number of other 
equally fortunate gentlemen, was privi- 
leged to hear Cockerell lecture at the 
Royal Academy. In consequence appa- 
rently, it is argued that he must have 
imbibed the classic inspiration, and be 
in the direct line of descent from the 
neo-Greek masters of the early portion 
of the XIXth century. If this is so, we 
cannot but congratulate Mr. Shaw upon 
the painstaking fashion in which for so 
many years he has succeeded in suppress- 
ing his genius in this direction. In the 
vast extent of his excellent work— 
discreetly referred to by & contemporary 
as “a record of constructive achieve- 
ment —a vigorous and abundant genius 
is evidenced, but it does not express itself 
in the same type of architectural form 
as the work of Cockerell or Elmes. 

(7) It is not without significance that 
the majority of the Committee of experts 
in their decision did not carry with them 
the Royal Academy professor. The 
censure of so scholarly an architect as 
Professor Blomfield would have been 
more effective, no doubt, in a country less 
distinguished for professional oppor- 
tunism. 

(8) A number of opinions have been 
obtained by the Corporation enthusiasts 
from persons whose training and practice 
place them outside the sphere of relevancy. 
The circumstance that men have achieved 
distinction in other walks of art does not 
necessarily qualify them to give a sound 
opinion is à matter demanding a fully- 
developed instinct for the characteristics 
of classic architecture. 

À comparison of the new scheme with 
that submitted by Mr. Goscombe John 
shows the same failure to grasp the 
principles of classic design. The scale ot 
Elmes's Titanic conception is in no sense 
maintained, and, though this fact is not 
so glaringly apparent in a model which 
comprises only one end of the building, 
the broken restlessness of this petty 
piece of meddling is obvious enough. As 
an approach to the terrace of one of Mr. 
Shaw’s country houses, the arrangement 
might be satisfactory—if exigencies of 
space permitted. In its present position 
it 1s disastrous. 

Had a national school of academic 
design existed in the country—as it does 
at the present day in France and America 
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—the mere suggestion of so wanton a 
desecration as is proposed would have 
been an impossibility. Popular taste, 
even as represented on municipal com- 
mittees, would have been too well 
educated by the process of unconscious 
absorption to tolerate the notion of 
botching a masterpiece of the past. 
It would have been realised as far too 
precious a heritage. 

As matters stand, however, we see 
little prospect of the irreparable catas- 
trophe being averted. 


— — 


THE MAKING OF AN 
ARCHITECT. 


E discusion at the Archi- 
Meee tectural Association, entitled 
| “ Atelier versus Builder's Yard,” 
took a comprehensive view of 
the education of an architect, and elicited 
a number of expressions showing insight 
into the difficulties besetting the aspirant 
to that profession. It was, however, 
much less illuminating than it might have 
been, had more recognition been given 
to the wide differences in temperament 
and character that exist among those 
who may, despite these differences, 
ultimately justify their adoption of the 
calling of an architect. The assumption, 
too often made by even the professional 
teacher, that a student is merely one 
among a fellowship in regard to whom 
some general form of treatment may be 
applied, seemed to meet with general 
acceptance; whereas we must all, if we 
think a moment, realise that every 
student ought to have laid down for 
him a curriculum based on his personal 
characteristics, and it is only the 
difficulty of economic organisation that 
prevents education being carried out on 
these lines. 

The old method of pupilage was in 
theory excellent, and would doubtless 
have maintained its position, had not the 
strenuous life imposed on the modern 
architect made it a matter of extreme 
difficulty to give due consideration to 
the needs of his pupil, and to scheme a 
careful course for his education, the 
result being in most cases that the busy 
architect leaves his pupils too much to 
their own vague notions as to how they can 
advance their knowledge, and that they 
are in a worse case than if they obtain 
their training en masse in an organised 
school—especially if the latter is under 
the control of one sufficiently acute in his 
perceptions to discover the weak spots 
in his students’ capacities and take special 
measures accordingly. 

The question of Atelier versus 
Builder’s Yard” is entirely one of 
personality, and though this axiom 
received scant recognition at the A.A., 
we believe it only needs stating to 
ensure its acceptance. This agreed, we 
would go further, and express the opinion 
that while a great many can reach the 
highest degree of efficiency within their 
capacity without the * Builder's Yard," 
but very few can dispense with the 
educational influences for which the 
word “ Atelier“ stands as symbol. 

The faculty for acquiring a cultured 
and adequate method in the expression 
of architectural conceptions is far less 
common than that of observing and 
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assimilating technical processes. And 
there is consequently a more widespread 
need for the kind of education developing 
the first of these qualities than for that 
dealing. with the second. 

In this country, at all events, we shall 
find a large proportion of students who 
have an apparentlv innate capacity for 
grasping the practical side of construction 
with its numerous technicalities, and if 
these start from the basis of a sound 
knowledge of the elements of the sciences 
they will be able, by taking note of all that 
comes within their purview and giving 
it due examination, to control the 
working out of their designs without 
having had a long course of technical 
training in building methods. 

On the other hand, only genius, and 
we know how rare that is, gives the 
instinctive power of skipping the grammar 
of art and arriving at 1ts expression by 
- Intuition, so that as training must 
perforce ignore the genius it will be 
found imperative to provide teaching of 
the " Atelier" type to almost all who 
aspire to the expression of such measure 
of artistic inspiration as they possess. 
The apparent weakness of the system 
generally laid hold of by adverse critics, 
in that it deals with artistic problems to 
the exclusion of practical, is really non- 
existent. It is just what it ought to do. 
A man goes to an atelier to learn his art, 
not a lot of extraneous and incidental 
subjects. With those that are essential 
to his studies he should come already 
provided, as part of & sound general 
education. Thus geometry, a complete 
knowledge of which is so essential to 
an architect, ought to be 
mastered up to an advanced stage before 
entering on any course of professional 
framing. Note the requirements ot the 
Ecole de Beaux-Arts for their entrance 
examination, which include construction, 
perspective, mathematics, and stereotomy 
all fairly comprehensively treated. 

To put it briefly, the chief and central 
study for the architect is architecture, 
and the others are either preparatory or 
of a distinctly subsidiary character. It 
Is architecture that the atelier stands for, 
and its defects, when they exist, are 
accidental, as in the case of a student of 
peculiar temperament, or a failure in 
organisation ; defects that do not depend 
on principle, and cannot be laid at the 
door of the system itself. 


— e 


NOTES. 


FURTHER elections to 
e Associateship of the Royal 
1 Academy last week were 


Mr. Ernest Newton, to 
whose work we refer at length in this 
number; Mr. John Lavery, the dis- 
tinguished portrait painter; and Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron, A. R. S. A., who has 
achieved a good reputation alike by his 
painting and etching. Mr. Cameron has 
had the privilege of seeing prints from his 
plates fetch very high prices in the sale 
rooms, and many collectors rank him 
among the rare masters. Mr. Lavery 
has been appreciated on the Continent 
more than in England, perhaps; though, 
as one of the so-called Glasgow School 
he is not without credit here. 


properly 
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ProFEssoR G. Lowes 
DicKINSON, in his lecture 
to the School of Art in 
Glasgow, referred to the democratic trend 
of affairs in Western Europe and to 
the pernicious influence of sensational 
journalism. It is extremely doubtful if 
facilities for reading improve the national 
character. Unless, with Mr. Balfour, 
Mrs. Kendal, and others, one deliberately 
declines to read newspapers, one`s search 
for current intellectual thought is easily 
diverted, and the latest horror is before 
the eye through the misdirected industry 
ofthe reporter. To those known as “ the 
public,” the appeal is so continuous that 
the day is too short for the average man 
to make really good use of his power of 
reading by studying books of permanent 
value. That is why “the people must 
be educated in other ways. We have con- 
stantly brought forward the claims of the 
allied arts of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting to be considered as the educa- 
tional force which will touch the“ man 
in the street." By catching his eye with 
some finely proportioned and decorative 
building and by providing him and his 
family with a pleasantlv situated house, 
however small, the seed of true culture 
will have been sown. 


Art and 


Democracy. 


ALTHOUGH, as we are con- 
stantly reminded, past 
periods cannot be repro- 
duced with complete actuality, yet the 
researches of historians continually bring 
to light facts which add new vigour to our 
imaginations, and which enable us to 
conjure up more vividly than before 
the conditions of life in other days. 
An instance of this is given in Harper's 
Magazine. lt wil be remembered that 
in 1903 at the Royal Academy Winter 
Exhibition, attention was directed in a 
more or less popular way to the archæo- 
logical possibilities of the Island of Crete, 
and since that time Dr. Arthur J. Evans 
has been publishing reports on the 
Excavations of the Palace of Knossos. 
Now Professor George Hemp], of Stan- 
ford University, U.S.A., claims to have 
discovered the key to the picture writing 
of the period, and a discussion promises 
to arise which will eclipse the one concern- 
ing the Shakespeare-Bacon Cryptogram 
revealed by the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly. 


a RE EUER M CD PEE 


DESIGNED on the prin- 


The Cretan 
Pictograph. 


Ne ciples generally found in 
in Bagdad. Mohammedan habitations, 


the houses of Bagdad, 
closed towards the street, and having all 
openings upon an interior atrium, are 
characterised by very distinctive archi- 
tectural features. The principal rooms, 
all situated on the first storv, are termed 
oda where opening directly upon the 
turma, or gallerv surrounding the interior 
court, and are designated ursi or talar 
where opening into one of the corridors 
at right angles to the gallery. Apart- 
ments on the ground floor and in the 
basement are termed serdab. Thev are 
but faintly lighted by ventilation open- 
ings, and afford a cool retreat for the 
occupants of the house during hot 
weather. The walls, generally of brick, 
are ornamented by false windows, and 
their interior surfaces are painted, 
covered with mosaic, or panelled. The 
decorative motives are of distinctly 
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arabesque origin and artistic character. 
Unfortunately this local architecture 
is gradually succumbing to the spread 
of western civilisation. 


—— — y— 


CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS 
AND THEIR WORK: 


MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., V.P.R.I.B.A. 


IT is perhaps in the nature of things that 
the excellence of our domestic architecture 
should be less well known to the general 
public and Press than our architecture of a 
publie or semi-public character. Much of the 
former is not easily accessible ; hidden away 
in our villages or in the quiet countryside, it 
escapes the attention of the crowds who 
inhabit our towns and cities. Moreover, it is 
no one's particular duty to press it upon our 
attention ; and if we are now becoming more 
alive to the good work which is being done 
in our midst, it is mainly because the enter- 
prising foreigner has explored our land and 
drawn attention to the many beautiful 
dwellings which it contains. But if the 
merits of our domestic work are now generally 
acknowledged, it is only meet that the archi- 
tects whose efforts have made it so widely 
esteemed should have their due reward also. 

Mr. Newton's election last week to the 
Associateship of the Royal Academy is the 
more welcome, not merely as a well-deserved 
honour to one of ouc foremost house-designers, 
but as a recognition of the important branch 
of the art of which he is so worthy an 
exponent. ‘Though our immediate purpose 
is to present to our readers illustrations of 
some of his recent work, the occasion serves 
to recall some details of the distinguished 
architect's career. 

Mr. Newton was born in London on 
September 12, 1856, and was educated first 
at a preparatory school at Blackheath, and 
afterwards at Uppingham. In 1873 he 
entered the office of Mr. R. Norman Shav, 
and at the conclusion of his articles stayed 
with his principal for a further term of three 
years, afterwards starting in practice on his 
own account. 

From his earliest years as a practising 
architect Mr. Newton identified himself with 
movements tending towards the better 
education of architects and the public. The 
Architectural Illustration Society was one 
of these. As Mr. Newton expresses it: 
“The technical papers at that time pub- 
lished most things sent up to them without 
very much regard to the artistic merits of 
the buildings depicted." The object of the 
Society was to educate both editors and 
architects by acting as a Selective Com- 
mittee. Illustrations of good work were 
invited from architects, and, under the 
Society's imprimatur, were published as 
plates in a contemporary. This Committee 
was mai:ly composed of young men, and 
their efforts, continued for some years, 
were crowned with the happiest results. 

Another body that has exercised con- 
siderable educational influence is the Art 
Workers’ Guild, and Mr. Newton was closely 
identified with its formation. It began in a 
small way in the early “ eighties " of the last 
century, and really grew out of a small 
society called the St. George's Art Society. 
In the initial stages membership was limited 
to architects, and the meetings were held in 
Mr. Newton’s offices, then situated in 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Subsequently the 
followers of other arts and crafts were 
admitted, and the guild is now a flourishing 
concern that has passed its half-jubilee and 
has brought into existence a junior body. 

Mr. Newton has no small record in literary 
work, and from his pen numerous articles 
have appeared in technical and art publica- 
tions. In 1882 he published a “ Book of 
Houses," and followed it, eight years later, 
with another “ Book of Country Houses.“ 
He also contributed one of the essavs to that 
famous volume, Architecture: a Profession 
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Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., V. P. R. I. B. A. 
(Photo by Messrs. Elliott & Fry.) 


or an Art," which was edited by Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., and 
published in 1892. Mr. Newton's subject in 
this compilation, which raised a considerable 
stir at the time, was on '' Architects and 


Surveyors "; and, apart from the main 
contention that the approved forms of educa- 
tion then current tended to produce surveyors 
rather than architects, Mr. Newton refuted 
the theory that the “art architect” was 


" Ludwick," Hatfield. 


Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 
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necessarily a pretty picture-maker of unbuild - 
able structures, and joined issue with the lega 
idea of an architect as merely a surveyor, 
whose artistic qualities, if he had any, were, 
like his religion and his politics, outside the 
real requirements of his calling. 

This protest against the prevailing views on 
the status of architects and on their education 
led to the secession of Mr. Newton from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to 
which body he had been elected a Fellow in 
1890. Many other distinguished members 
resigned at the same time, and their example 
had a salutary effect. It sowed the seed of the 
present forward movement in architectural 
education, led to the subsequent appointment 
of the Board of Architectural Education, and 
made possible the return of the secessionists 
to the Royal Institute, of which Mr. Newton 
is now a Vice-President. 

The growing importance of the education 


problem is borne witness to by the recent 
discussions at the Architectural Association 


on the significance of fine draughtsmanship, 
and on the respective merits of the atelier 
and the builders yard as factors in the 
student’s training. Mr. Newton has ever 
been prominently identified with the subject, 
and in his view early “ academic training 
has certain distinct advantages, and gives 
the student an enhanced idea of architecture 
as a fine and noble art. To keep his nose to 
the grindstone of petty building detail, to 
concentrate his immediate attention on the 
sizes of bricks, the ingredients of concrete, 
and the dimensions of floor joists may very 
well result in narrowing his mental outlook 
and curbing his imagination. So much of the 
smaller detail can be acquired in the ordinary 
routine of his principal’s office, and more 
rapidly, too, on the actual work than with 
scholastic teaching. On the other hand, the 
theoretical side cannot well be taught in 
offices, where the student properly begins 
the second stage of his education bs being 
brought into touch with actual building. 
Whether it is wiser in the initial stages of 
training to teach the student the technique 
of his calling, or to aim mainly at stimulating 
his intuitive and creative faculties is a still un- 
solved problem. Within reasonable limits Mr. 
Newton would favour the latter course, 
believing that any student in whom the 
creative instinct had been developed would 
study his technique with a better appreciation 
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“Ludwick,” Hatfield. 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Architect. 


and a keener sense of his needs, because 
of the greater zest that his theoretical training 
had aroused in him. 

Mr. Newton’s houses in different parts of 
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“ Glebelands," Wokingham;  ''Steephill," 
Jersey; and Dawn House, Winchester. 
His ecclesiastical work includes the tower and 
spire of St. George's Church, Bickley; the 
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Upton Grey House, Winchfield, Hants. 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Architect. 


England are very numerous, and the list is 
obviously too long to be given in full; but 
amongst them are — Buller’s Wood,“ 
Chislehurst ; ** Redcourt,”’ Haslemere ; 


chapel at the House of Retreat, Lloyd-square, 
Clerkenwell; and St. Swithin’s Church, 
Hither Green. Mr. Newton also designed 
‘Martin’s Bank in High-street, Bromley. 


“Luckley,” Wokingham, Berks. 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Architect. 
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Of his more recent work, some illustrations 
of which are given in this issue, mention may 
be made first of Ardenrun-place, at Blindley 
Heath, in Surrey. Most buildings enshrine 
some pleasant recollection or feeling on the 
part of their designers; and in regard to 
Ardenrun Mr. Newton confesses to some 
hard thinking." The house is entirely new, 
and stands on a fine open site, facing due 
north and south. The entrance front on 
the north side has an enclosed forecourt 
with piers and railings. Thesouth front looks 
out over raised terraces with steps down to 
the tennis lawns. An extensive garden 
scheme was prepared for the grounds, part 
of which still remains to be carried out. 
The structure owes not a little to the wise 
choice of materials. The walls are faced 
with Chichester clamp bricks, deep-red 
Wrotham bricks forming a contrast for the 
window dressings. For the plinth, quoins, 
and the entrance porch Portland stone has 
been employed; the cornice is of wood. 
Deep-red Wrotham tiles have been used for 
the roof. A feature of the interior is the 
staircase hall, which is panelled in very 
fine fi Italian walnut. The floor is of 
arni-alto marble, with a border of Siberian 
green, and the ceiling has a deep-relief 
enriched moulding. The carved and pierced 
balustrading to the stairs is in lime- 
wood, and was executed in the studios of 
Messrs. W. Aumonier & Son. Of the 
other rooms both the dining-room and the 
billiard-room are panelled in pine. In the 
former, which has also an enriched ceiling 
by the Bromsgrove Guild, the panelling is 
painted a pale grey-green, picked out with 
gold ; in the plates the gold, showing rather 

lack owing to the photographic processes, 
does not convey quite the effect of the 
actual work. The double door, shown in 
one of the illustrations, is that leading to 
the inner hall When these and the corre- 
sponding doors from the inner hall to the 
drawing-room are open a vista can be 
obtained right across the rooms on the 
south front. 

Upton Grey House, Winchfield, Hants, is 
the pleasant outcome of the adaptation of an 
old country farmhouse to the more important 
pue of a country home. The older 

uilding had been very ruthlessly altered from 
time to time, and when it was put into 
Mr. Newton’s hands was divided into 
cottages for labourers. Most of the old 
work was in very bad condition, and very 
careful handling was required to preserve what 
was left of it. Externally but little of the 
old work remains except two chimney-stacks 
and a half-timber gable. The porch and the 
hall bay are of solid half-timber construction, 
the oak used having been taken from an old 
barn that had been pulled down. The old 
oak staircase was carefully repaired, and the 
panelling was taken down, cleaned, and 
replaced. 

“ Luckley," Wokingham, is a charming 
house, on the site of an older dwelling, 
situated in a well-wooded country, about a 
mile south of Wokingham village. The walls 
are faced with Sussex. clamp bricks, and 
Wrotham bricks are used as discs The 
roofs are covered with dark hand-made 
Wrotham tiles. The lead-covered bays on 
the garden front are rather characteristic of 
Mr Newton’s work. Internally, the chief 
feature is the hall, panelled in oak, with an 
exposed beam ceiling, and floor paved with 
Jarrah wood blocks. 

Of the other two houses illustrated in this 
issue, Fouracre, Winchfield, relies for 
much of its charm on the colour effects in the 
brickwork and to the placing of the stacks. 
The diapers on the latter are obtained by the 
use of flare ends, the walls being faced with 
red sand-faced bricks. The pattern work 
on the gables and between the wings is 
executed in plain projecting bricks. All the 
woodwork is painted white, with the excep- 
tion of the doors and shutters, which are 
green. The house at Hatfield is situated 
about 2 miles from Hatfield House. As the 
view shows, it is rather different from the 
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general run of Mr. Newton’s houses, being 
built of stock brick, rough-casted. In its 
general lines it is reminiscent of Luckley."' 

Mr. Newton has received many con- 
gratulations during the past week, for he 
has many friends. He possesses a happy 
wit, and often exercises it at his own expense. 
A chat with him upon the subject of his 
work or on any of the many topics of archi- 
tectural interest is a delight, and if space 
forbids us to carry the pleasantries of con- 
versation into these short biographical 
particulars and descriptions, it may at least 
be said that Mr. Newton’s wit is as charming 
as his houses. While we may congratulate 
Mr. Newton on the new distinction con- 
ferred upon him, we may equally congratulate 
the Royal Academy on the accession of their 
new Associate. 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO STUDENTS 
AND PRESENTATION OF PRIZES 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architecte was held 
on Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, Westminster, S.W.. Mr. Jeonard 
Stokes, President, in the chair. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, announced 
the decease of Andrew Murray. elected an 
Associate in 1872, Fellow in 1899, formerly 
Surveyor to the Corporation of the City of 
London; Alexander Cunningham Forrester, 
Fellow, elected in 1904; Edward Skinner, 
Ceylon, elected an Associate in 1893 and 
a Fellow in 1909. 


The Royal Gold Medallist. 

The President announced that the Council 
had decided to recommend the name of 
Dr. W. Dorpfeld, of Athens, Hon. Correspond- 
ing Member, as the recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal, for his distinguished services 
rendered to architecture by his archzological 
researches, subject to the sanction of his 
Majesty the King. 

The Soane Medallion. 

The President also announced that the 
author of the drawings submitted under the 
motto Civitas in the Soane Medallion 
Competition having failed. to comply, with 
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the conditions of the competition, and having 
withdrawn from the competition, the Council 
had decided not to award the medallion 
this year. 


The Godwin Bursary. 


He also announced that the Council had 
decided to award the Godwin Bursary 
and, subject to the specitied conditions, the 
sum of 651. to Mr. Cecil Brewer. 


President's Address. 


The President then read the following 
address : — 

“One of the most exciting duties that 
falls to your President's lot to perform is this 
address to students, and if only he will rise 
to the occasion, or at least attempt to, 
there is ample opportunity for him to give 
himself away most completely. Perennial 
platitudes in perhaps fresh disguises are 
his usual stock in trade, and you will have 
many a hardy annual to put up with to-night, 
but I can think of nothing more entrancing 
than to be able to deliver a really fine address 
to students, the most critical and exacting 
of all audiences, though without doubt the 
most appreciative. 

In my opinion, however, a student alone 
can rouse a student. Of course, I know we 
are all students- (platitude No. 1)—but a 
student with the fire of youth running in his 
veins is the student that. you would love to 
listen to, and not to such a one as I, tram- 
melled with the chains of office and ham- 

ered by the dignity of the Chair, afraid lest 
f should say too much and yst ashamed to 
hold my tongue; duty, however, demands 
that I should speak, so speak I must. 


A Competition for Students. 


Of course, you know that even the youngest 
of us may make mistakes, but such mistakes 
are simple little nowlers, which often set one 
thinking, and not the dull and heavy article 

roduced by a President well over fifty 
For this reason, therefore, I have a proposal 
to make to you, and it is that next year, 
if I am still in this Chair, the student under 
thirty years of age who can write the best 
address to his fellow-students shall read it 
to them, and have into the bargain, say, 
twenty guineas for his trouble, and if the 
Council does not see its way to vote the 
money, I will guarantee that he gets it 
somehow. For his subject, if he wills it, he 
can remodel the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and play any tricks he likes with 
it and all its works and pomps. Further, 
I should like to suggest that the judges in 
this competition be under thirty years also, 
if that is not going too far, but perhaps you 
will leave this matter also to the Council 
and to me. 

Having provided you with an address next 
year does not fill 5 the gap to-night. You 
will have gathered already, however, that 
I am all on the side of youth ; young ideas 
and young ways of expressing them are what 
I envy, the light touch of youth, so full of 
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promise, so full of life, of vigour and vitality, 
is worth a great deal in all forms of art; 
in fact, without it what should be a thing 
of interest becomes an object to deplore, 
and what should be a thing of beauty is often 
very far from it. 


Study. 


Cultivate youth then, keep it green as 
long as you can, and water it well from the 
springs of learning, for study you must, and 
study hard, too, if ever you hope to make 
yourselves felt in your generation. 

I am aware that there are many modes 
of study, and the form that suits one may 
not do for another, but in one way or another 
you must put your young shoulders to the 
wheel. Do not, however, try to be too clever 
and artistic-—with a capital “ A "—for nothing 
is worse than apparent effort in design. 
The simple, direct, and restrained, even 
if it does not catch the eye of the assessor, 
will do you more good to have achieved 
than half a dozen flashy productions, even 
if they get you the same number of com- 
missions. Do not be in too great a hurry 
with your work, or too anxious to get it, 
but go steady, and never put your pame to 
anything that is not of vour very best; 
also remember that it is often just as impor- 
tant to know what to leave out of a design 
as it is to know what to put in, and that the 
one thing of all others to be careful about 
is proportion. The study of light and 
shade—a good stock phrase is, know, 
recommended by the faculty, but we have 
in our country so little light, and so much 
shade, that this fact alone should make us 
ten times more careful with our proportions. 

In my youth, I fear, I never had a good 
gous n those delicious rules which 
give the right proportions for making every- 
thing, and I am anorthodox enough: I fear, 
not to be a great believer in this rule-ridden 
type of learning ; rather would I trust to the 
eye aud its power of judging each individual 
case, than to the efficiency of a rule which 
probably has been adduced from quite a 
different set of circumstances ; what looks 
right in one case would be quite out of place 
in another, and although a rule may be all 
very well “to take off from," the sooner we 
get clear of it the better. Always provided 
—as the lawyers say —that we have trained 
our eyes and our judgment to do their duty 
properly. Ten times this may make a 
that, and perhaps it has done so a good many 
times, but there must be all sorts of excep- 
tions to rules of this sort, and I think that 
at best such rules are apt to give us common- 
place and lifeless results ; and I venture to 
maintain that architecture at its best is not 
built up of rules, but rather of rhyme and 
reason. So whatever you do, think for 
yourselves. I do not for a moment suggest 
that you should try to be “original!” 
Heaven forbid! But I do maintain that 
you should be always thoughtful, and very 
careful Please do not think that I want 
you to disregard, what has been done in the 
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past, for ours is a traditional art, and we 
must draw largely on the past if we hope to 
do better in the future. Weshould, however, 
use past examples intelligently and not 
blindly, even when we design on academic 
ines. 

Lack of a Sound Grounding. 

This brings me to a rather serious con- 
sideration. I refer to the sad lack of a 
sound grounding in our students generally. 
I know architecture is a difficult thing to 


teach, as in our days it is such a compre- 


hensive matter, but I am afraid that a 
smattering of a great many subjects is of 
no real use to an architect, unless such 
smattering is in addition to a real solid 
rounding in the three R.'s" of our calling. 
ts reading. writing, and arithmetic should 
not be hard to define or teach thoroughly 
and methodically, but although architecture 
is such an important study, and though 
architects bclong to such a great and glorious 
profession, there is verv little to guide us 
aa to the best method of producing the 
finished article from tho raw material at 
our disposal. Our public schools only teach 
a very little drawing. and our universities 
are only just beginning to open their eyes 
to the fact that our profession exists at all; 
and we ourselves are not too clear on the 
matter of the best course to adopt. And 
yet, in spite of all this, we can produce the 
splendid show you see on the walls to-night. 
of which I think we may well be proud, and 
we should not overlook the fact that this 
is the first time in recent years at any rate 
that we have been able to exhibit our 
students’ work in our meeting-room and 
listen to a critical description of the work 
with the advantage of seeing at the same 
time the work so commented upon. 


Words to the Prize-Winners. 

And now I should like to say a word or 
two to the prize-winners, as I have so many 
before me, swelling no doubt with pride, 
and pluming themselves in thc sunshine of 
success. I would say to these—beware ! 
Many a good man has done the same before, 
and never been heard of since ; and the fact 
of your having got a prize to-day is only one 
more reason why you should work hard again 
to-morrow. It shows that you may be a 
man of parts, but what do we learn from 
men of parts in other callings? In the 
world of sport, for example, docs the man 
who wins his heat to-day go on the spree, or 
does he train all the harder for the rinal 
struggle? You probably know the answer 
much better than I do. Skill of various 
kinds requires very careful handling, and 
I do not think that architectural skill is 
any exception. All work and no play does, 
no doubt, make a dull boy, but the dullest 
man one can possibly meet is the self- 
satisfied prig too conceited to learn and too 
proud to keep himself in practice in the 
little that he really does know. I think I 
could prove to you from statistics that prize- 
winners do not by any means always become 
successful architects, but I have too many 
old friends amongst this class to make it 
worth while running the risk of making 
almost as many enemies by so doing, so T 
will only suggest that you should study 
the lists for yourselves and ponder well on 
your own conclusions. 

Another pitfall ia that travelling students 
often make poor use of their opportunities 
when travelling, and either go to the wrong 
places or spend their time in studying the 
wrong subjects. "To guard against this the 
Records Committee is prepared to advise 
students where to go and what to do before 
they start on their travels, so I recommend 
you to take advantage of this offer and at 
once place yourselves in communication 
with our Secretary. 


Unsuccessful Students. 

Having cautioned the winners thus some- 
what ruthlessly, I should like to say a word of 
consolation to those who have not been 
placed. You, at any rate, have escaped the 
awful risks which stare the winners in the 
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face, and if you have any grit in you you 
will not take your licking lying down. The 
line which divides a winning design from a 
losing one is often a very fine one indeed, 
and the very fact of having competed, and 
the spirit in which the result is taken, is 
what does the real good, and not the mere 
winning of the prize. So there is hope for 
all including even the winners—perhavs ; 
for study and hard work will turn the 
students of to-day into the Institute of 
to-morrow, and I trust that whether at 
work or at play you will not forget this 
Institute, which really does a great deal for 
students. Jn your turn, therefore, you must 
always do what you can to help it, and when 
you all have seats on the Council, and come 
in time to occupy this chair, you will be 
proud of tlie old ship and of what you have 
done to help to keep it afloat. You will 
also make and cement many a friendship in 
so doing. and friendships are after all verv 
delightful and useful things to make and 
to have. Personally—though I do not hold 
myself up by any means as a model I believe 
I have learned far more from my fellow- 
students and friends than I ever did from 
my teachers and masters. If you happen 
across a genius cultivate him, therefore, 
for all you are worth—that ie, if you do not 
For the genius 
is a wonderful creation who has been detined 
in various ways, but as he is generally 
abnormally developed in his own particular 
sphere, a cutting taken from him will not be 
missed, will often flourish and produce fine 
results in the common or s kind of 
student, just as a sprig cut from a fine 
apple tree will produco wonders if grafted 
on to the common crab. The genius in his 
turn will derive benefit from his more 
plodding and businesslike friend who may 
often suggest ways of turning talents to 
account which might otherwise have escaped 
his poctic notice. 


Crafts and Craftsmanship. 

I do not think we hear quite so much of 
crafts and craftsmanship now as we used 
to, and probably for the reason that we have 
steadied down somewhat, and now recognise 
that architecture after all is itself quite 
enough of a craft to demand our whole 
attention. It is not necessary to be a brick- 
layer in order to grasp the limitations and 
proper principles of brick design, but it is 
necessary to know the size and shape of a 
brick before we can get very far on the archi- 
tectural high road, and yet I have known 
young men in my time—otherwise very 
capable assistants—who could not tell me 
the size of a brick. In other trades the same 
thing applies, and there is a vast amount to 
learn about them, so if we like to take 
up a trade or two as a hobby we shall no 
doubt largely benefit. But as we have to 
do with all trades it is obvious that general 
and intelligent. observation, combined with 
reading and lectures, can be about the extent 
of our mastery of so many subjects. Draw- 
ing is our mode of expression in our type of 
craft, and we shall find it very useful to 
be able to draw accurately and intelligently. 


The Pursuit of Architecture. 

Perhaps I have now said enough to show 
you that a student's life is not altogether a 
bed of roses ; but it can be a very happy one 
nevertheless if only he takes a keen intelli- 
gent interest in his work. As I ventured to 
point out in my opening address, architecture 
is a great and honourable profession, and 
it should be npheld by a fine honourable set of 
men. Play the game, therefore, strictly and 
straightforwardly ; shun anything which, 
in your own phraseology, you would term 
" not cricket," whether in connexion with 
your work or your desire to gct it. An 
architect has a number of great and ever- 
increasing responsibilities, and his client 
has to place implicit trust in him, and this 
trust should never be abused in tho very 
smallest degree, for although it may be a 
fine thing to be a great architect and produce 
a quantity of really fine work, yet who, after 
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all, is more respected and admired by all 
than the simple, honest, straightforward, and 
upright English gentleman ? ” 


Criticism of Students! Drawings. 
Professor C. H. Reilly M.A.Cantab.. 
then read a criticism of drawings submitted 
for the Institute prizes and studentships. 
1910-11. A résumé of. his address will be 
given in our next issue. 


Sir Aston Webb, C. B., RA. 

moved a vote of thanks to the President for lis 
address, to Professor Reilly for his criticisms. 
and also asked the President to accept. on 
behalf of the subscribers and for the Institute. 
the portrait of the late President, Mr. Ernest 
George. In reference to the President's 
address, there would be noticed in it what 
should be in all such addresses, a certain 
seriousnesa of purpose and encouragement to 
students. Architecture was a serious matter 
—something for which a man might well 
spend his life, and no doubt most of them 
had thought how fortunate they were in 
being engaged in an occupation which was 
worthy of the highest efforts any man could 
make. They could all be proud to be con- 
nected with such a profession. As to 
Professor Reilly's address, the students 
would feel they were fortunate in having 
80 competent a critic to criticise their designs, 
and one who did so without fear or tavour. 
They were criticisms kindly meant by one 
who knew. 


Portrait of Mr. Ernest George. 

Sir Aston proceeded to unveil the portrait 
of Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., Past-President. 
He said ho had the greatest pleasure on 
behalf of the subscribers in asking the 
President of the Institute to accept the 
portrait of one who was well known to all of 
them. They all knew him as Ernest by 
name, earnest by nature, and stil more 
earnest in his work. They all knew Mr. 
George, and they must all love him. He 
was an artist all round, and one who always 
looked at his work first of all from that 
point of view, and that was the point of 
view from which architects should look at 
their work. The portrait was a very faithful 
likeness of their Past-President ; the pose 
was to the life exactly. He thought thev 
were very fortunate in having Sir Ilubert 
Herkomer to paint the portrait, and he 
wondered how it was that they bad not had 
a Herkomer before. ‘They were greatly 
indebted to the distinguished painters who 
time after time painted portraits of their 
Presidents and enabled them to enrich 
their walls. In asking the Institute to 
accept the portrait they would like to 
convoy to Sir Hubert Herkomer their best 
thanks for an excellent portrait and their 
high appreciation of having & work of his to 
hang on their walls. 


Professor Selwyn Image, Slade Professor of 
Fine Arts, Oxford, 
in seconding the vote of thanks, said, when 
he was appointed Slade Professor, he felt 
that a very important work had been laid 
upon him, and that there were many diffi- 
culties in the way of its fuliilment. One of 
those difficulties had been touched upon 
by the President when he stated that our 
universities were only just beginning to 
open their eyes to the fact that the profession 
of architecture exists at all From one 
point of view he had thought that certain 
architects had had not a bad time at the 
hands of the universities, but the Presidert 
meant something more serious than that, 
and he was not in a position to say that the 
President had misrepresented things. Me 
wished he could. No doubt the University 
of Oxford did not, as thoroughly as it should. 
recognise the fine arts, and that first and 
queen of the fine arts, the art of architecture. 
He was not there to prophesy or to boast of 
what he would do, but he was entirely in 
earnest, and, though his knowledge of 
architecture technieally was very little, ho 
thought he had as much as any layman 
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might reasonably be expected to have. 
No one could possibly have a greater sense of 
the enormous and inexpressible value of the 
art of architecture in civilisation, and so far 
as his etforts could go he would promise that 
he would do his utmost to bring home to the 
University the enormous importance of 
recognising architecture as the queen of the 
arts. 


Mr. Ernest Gecrge 
said it was very gratifying to him that they 
were glad to have a flattering representation 
of a President who did his best for them for 
two years. It was a fine thing to have such 
a collection of portraits by modern masters 
as the Institute possessed. The Doges of 
Venice would not have made finer pictures. 
He was ve roud to be placed amongst 
those who had done good work for the 
Institute. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 


The President 
in reply, accepted the portrait of Mr. George, 
on behalf of the Institute. 


Professor Reilly 

also replied, and said it was difficult to do 
justice to all the studenta in such a review, 
as there were 300 drawings to go through, 
and essays to read. 


The President 

then presented the prizes, etc. to the 
successful students in the recent competitions. 
For full list see our issue for January 20, 
page 6S. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting would be held on Monday, February 
13, when papers on London by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse and Mr. E. A. Rickards would 
be read. 

The meeting then terminated. 


— 2 — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects : 

ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN EAST ANGLIA. 

On the 25th ult. a lecture was given by 
Mr. J. L. Ball, Professor of Architecture at 
Birmingham, on Some Aspects of Roman- 
esque Architecture in East Anglia." 

After a brief introduction indicating the 
necessity for the study of ancient architecture 
and suggesting some methods of study, Mr. 
Ball prec to give & general account of 
the three East Anglian cathedrals of Peter- 
borough, Ely, and Norwich, pointing out the 
close resembtance which originally existed 
between them, their characteristics as 
Romanesque minsters, and the changes which 
have taken place in them in later times. 
Then, turning aside from questions of arche- 
ology, the architecture of the three cathedrals 
became the subject of discussion, and the 
opinion was expressed that here, at any rate, 
the architeclure of the XIIth century is 
supreme in all purely architectural qualities, 
attention being specially directed to the ex- 
pression in it of the sense of power. Nor is 
this expression oí power merely crude and 
uncouth, but the work of deliberate and 
expert artists, marked by maturity of style 
and refinement of proportion. The nature of 
proportion in architecture was next discussed 
at some length, and illustrated from these 
cathedrals, whose architecture is so sparing 
of decorative accessories, where we feel, as we 
seldom can, how little architecture need rely 
on ornamental details, how much on 1 5 
portion. Some of these proportions are then 
noted and compared, particularly the great 
galleries, the division of the internal height 
into three nearly equal parts; a notable 
characteristic of this group of cathedrals, 
which connects them with Winchester, Cerisy, 
and l Abbaye aux Hommes. 

He then proceeded to a consideration of the 
exterior architecture of the three cathedrals, 
noting a certain inferiority to the interior, 
the difficulty in all architecture in the grand 
manner of binding together interior and 
exterior in organic unity. Nevertheless, 
certain fine qualities are to be noted in the 
exteriors, and it was pointed ont that both 
in the Romanesque and Gothic periods the 
resources of mediseva! art were concentrated 
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-n the west fronts. The only west front of 
Romanesque work in the three cathedrals is 
that of Ely, and this was described. Passing 
on to the west front of Peterborough the 
opinion was hazarded that we have here a 
Romanesque design translated into the new 
Gothic manner of the XIIIth century. The 
essential difference between Romanesque art 
and Gothic was discussed, and the new spirit 
introduced into architecture described and 
illustrated by the fine scenic example of the 
west front of Peterborough. ö 

These west fronts suggest the principle of 
frontal design, what Professor Loewy calls 
the Law of FrontaliLy —the law of design 
by virtue of which an object is always con- 
ceived in its broadest and most, comprehensive 
aspect. 

The lecturer proceeded to consider this 
law in its relation to architecture, and also 
the corollary to it called the law of approach, 
showing that in these laws we obtain a 
glimpse into the method of Romanesque and 
later Gothic design. 

Mr. Ball then analysed the principles of 
Romanesque design as exemplified in the East 
Anglian cathedrals, pointing out that the 
Romanesque architects were essentially arch 
builders, using arcading not only for struc- 
tural reasons, but for the purposes of art. 
Attention was directed to the esthetic value 
of the semicircular arch in the sequence of 
arcades, to the solution of the problem of 
stability by massive supports without the aid 
of buttresses, and to other points in the archi- 
tectural expression of arched construction 
suggested by a study of this group of 
cathedrals. The question was asked whether 
it is possible to detect the peculiar quality in 
the work of the XIIth century which marks 
it off from other arched construction, and the 
answer was found in the expression of 
flexibility, of the elasticity of structure; 
and it was shown in what way this expression 
of flexibility is obtained, the ex fanation 
being based on the circumstances under which 
Romanesque architecture was done, and the 
conditions of building wholly unlike those of 
the present day. 

Similar reflections on the circumstances of 
ancient building were next shown to afford 
some clue to many of the puzzling irregulari- 
ties in it, and the question of the time 
actually spent in building a cathedral was 
fully discussed. 

The name “Norman” often applied to 
Romanesque art in England brings up the 
whole subject of the local schools of Roman- 
esque, their diversities, and the essential 
unity of idea which gives to Romanesque archi- 
tecture everywhere its distinctive character. 
The paper went on to describe the main pur- 
pose of Romanesque from the time when it 
firs. emerges from the Roman basilica, its 
purpose as essentially ecclesiastical art, and 
as expressing the Catholic ideal. 

In these cathedrals of the XIIth century 
we see Romanesque architecture in the 
maturity of its genius, and thus, without any 
period of decadence, it passed. We have 
much to learn from these great works, and 
perhaps the most valuable lesson we can 
learn from them is not to attempt to reproduce 
them. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 
GUILD OF THE COMACINE MASTERS. 


At a general meeting held at the Leeds 
Institute on the 26th ult., when Mr. Sydney D. 
Kitson, F.R.I.B.A., presided, Mr. J. J. 
Wood, A. R. I. B. A., of Leeds, read a paper on 
“The Guild of. the Comacine Masters.” 
Illustrating his discourse by means of slides, 
the lecturer took a comprehensive survey of 
the extensive area over which the Guild 
exercised influence. Always in league with 
the Church, it was not surprising to find that 
the most characteristic examples of the 
work of the Guild were of ecclesiastic 
nature; wherever Christianity had penetrated 
throughout the ruined Empire of Rome, there 
the Comacine Masters had left their mark on 
church architecture. Vast as was the spread 
of their influence, affecting such widely 
separated districts as  Lombardy, Sicily, 
Servia, Germany, France, and Britain, yet 
the presence of one immense organisation 
offered the only explanation of the otherwise 
inexplicable similarity of contemporary archi- 
tecture in such places. For administrative 
purposes the Guild was divided into lodges, 
each lodge consisting of a school where the 
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traditions of the various crafts were taught, 
the laborerium or general workshop, and the 
opera or administrative office, which consti- 
tuted the link between the Guild and its 
5 Under a President or Grand 
faster, the Magistri or members of the 
governing body of the Guild organised the 
various works, while the Liberi Muratori 
—freemasons—carried out the different 
branches of its work. From the coming of 
the Longobards to Northern Italy in the 
VIth century the Guild flourished until the 
dawn of the Renaissance, when, probably 
owing to its own unwieldiness, it broke up. 
Ihe concluding portion of his paper Mr. 
Wood devoted to Comacine work in the 
British Isles, citing and illustrating such 
well-known examples of Saxon-Lombardic 
work as Earl's Barton Church, chapels at 
Bradford-on-Avon and Durham, and parts of 
churches at Sompting and Monkwearmouth, 
where either in characteristic tower, róund 
arch, or type of ornamentation the work of 
the Comacine Guild was unmistakable, while 
in Ireland he believed the round towers owed 
their character as certainly as did the richly- 
ornamented crosses to the same origin. At 
the close Mr. Wood was accorded a hearty 
vote of thanks on the motion of Mr. Douglas 
Bowman.* 

The next meeting will be held on Thursday, 
February 9, when Mr. F. C. Eden will read 
a paper entitled ‘‘Varallo, Orta, and 
Varese. l 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Society : 
ANNUAL MEETING AT PLYMOUTH. 


The annual meeting of the members of the 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, in 
alliance with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (embracing the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall), was held at the Central Hotel. 
Lockyer-street, Plymouth, on Saturday last 
week, the President, Mr. William H. May, 
M.S.A. (of Plymouth), being in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Allan J. Pinn) 
presented the annual Report, from which we 
extract the following :— 

After removing the name of one by 
death, the roll of members now stands at 
seventy-nine. Since the last annual meeting 
the Council have considered and approved 
the suggestions made by the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. with reference to the revision of 
the rules. The revised rules have now been 
printed, and a copy was sent out to each 
member. The Council have considered and 
adopted a regular scale of charges for 
quantities, which has been printed and 
attached at the end of the new revised book 
of rules for the information of members. 
The Council have received various com- 
munications from the R.I.B.A. with reference 
to the new class of Licentiates recently created 
by the Institute, in which they suggested that 
two delegates be sent from London to explain 
the objects of this class of membership at a 
meeting of this Society. The Council after 
careful consideration thought it desirable to 
leave this matter in the hands of its members, 
and decided to take a postcard poll. This 
has been done, but, the result being so un- 
satisfactory, the Council consideréd it hardly 
fair to the R. I. B. A. to send down two dele- 
gates under such circumstances, as out of a 
membership of seventy-eight only nineteen 
intimated they would attend if possible. The 


‘Council again accentuate the importance of 


pressing forward the Registration Bill. 

The i presented by the Hon. 
Treasurer (Mr. S. Dobell) was of a satis- 
factory character, and with the Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


The retiring President, Mr. W. H. May, 
then delivered an address. In the course of 
his remarks he said :— 

** The past year has fortunately never been 
aad by coincidences detrimental to the 
revival of architectural and building matters. 
Two General Elections and the death of King 
Edward VII. are in themselves sufficiently 
serious, but coupled with the stagnation that 
existed in the building trade at the beginning 
of last year, it is impossible to expect a 
better state of affairs to that which exists. 


REGISTRATION, 


As regards registration, any Bill must be 
universal, and why the Institute should ignore 


l We hope to give a résumé of the paper in a 
future issue. — ED. 


na 
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other established societies is only known to 
itself. 

Certain remarks have been made recently in 
the professional papers to the effect that the 
Royal Institute is in touch with the Society 
of Architects concerning the proposed Bill. 
If such is the case—and at present there is 
no official confirmatory statement—it is a 
movement that will materially strengthen 
the cause, and I am of opinion that united 
we shall stand and hold our own, but divided 
we are bound to fall. 

I have already reported on the Town 
Planning Conference, the greatest movement 
for the year, and one that should be of un- 
rivalled benefit to the nation. The thanks of 
all are due to the Royal Institute for its 
success. 

I must not pass from this topic without 
referring to certain monstrosities that have 
been illustrated in some of the West of 
England papers of late concerning suggestions 
for town improvements. We all appreciate 
and realise the good the Press can do in such 
a cause, but to give publicity to such lament- 
able productions of ignorance and inability 1s, 
to put it mildly, a mistaken kindness. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that in the future com- 
petent advice will be taken before giving 
prominence to such so-called architectural 
schemes. 

ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 

The question of copyright in architecture 
has occupied a prominent position during the 
past year, and one of the most antagonistic 
views to be overcome is that of Mr. Justice 
Scrutton, who on appending his signature to 
the Report of Lord Gorell's Committee made 
a reservation to the effect that he could not 
concur in the inclusion of architecture among 
the protected acts owing te the difficulties he 
foresaw in the trial of what are new and 
original features and the remedies for in- 
fringment. A great difficulty in this much- 
vexed question is the apparent impossibility 
of making legal authorities understand what 
an architect is and what are his claims to 
legal recognition and protection. Registra- 
tion will, of course, be of the greatest 
assistance on this point. The Royal Institute 
Committee has given most careful attention 
to the Copyright Bill, and it is to be reason- 
ably surmised that at some future date when, 
either in this Parliament or some other, the 
Bill is again heard the action of the Royal 
Institute will not be disregarded. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


During the past year when in Belgium I 
visited one of its great centres of the manu- 
facture of cement, and, my interest being so 
aroused at seeing such large quantities being 
prepared for the English market, I made 
with assistance the following several observa- 
tions, which I hope may be of interest to the 
members. 

The following is an analysis of good 
English Portland side by side with that of 
Belgium as imported into this country, but 
whereas the analysis of the English cement is 
one which may be taken as constant to, say, 
one make of cement, with the Belgium 
cement, owing to the varying nature of the 
material, it is difficult. to find any two 
analyses alike :— 


Belgium. English. 

Percent. Percent. 
Insoluble matter........................... 602 ...... 1:44 
III/ ³ðùÄ anaes 21:50 ...... 22°10 
I/ Tet ⁵ 88 199 2°70 
Alumina..... eerie crt] e ER Rega 475 7:98 
TATE: usse ie ert e sa Q 96:93 ...... 1:00 
Magnesiinananagngngngg„„ 1'36 ...... 98 
Sulphuric neid——ꝛ—wÿ .. ee 121 1:65 
Volatile matten il o adea 440 ..... 178 
Alkalis and undetermined matter 184 .... 37 


The average tensile strains obtained from 
a number of Belgian cement tests are as 
follows, viz. :— 

After 7 days |............ A Be 


" aj... LDepRE pP E2Ub ge bes 475 „ 1 
but a good brand of English cement will 
give :— 
After 7 days 8 ESO lb. per sq. in. 


[1] Oy LLL í 77 77 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I thank you most 
heartily for the confidence you have placed in 
me in electing me your President for two 
years in succession, and I reliquish the reins 
of office hoping I have given satisfaction, and 
with the knowledge that I have endeavoured 
to do my duty and maintain the dignity, of 
the profession.” 

Mr. James Jerman proposed a vote of 


arranged for 1911. 
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thanks to the retiring President for his 
address and also for his valuable and un- 
tiring services in presiding over the Society 
during the past year, which was seconded by 
Mr. John M. Pinn, supported by Mr. B. P. 
Shires, and carried by acclamation. 

The President suitably replied. 

The following officers and Council were 
elected to fill the vacancies of those 
retiring :— 

Mr. James Jerman, F.R.J.B.A. (Exeter), 
President. 

Mr. E. Coath Adams, M.S.A. (Plymouth), 
Vice-President. 

Messrs. H. L. Thornely, F.R.I.B.A. (Ply- 
mouth), Sampson Hill (Redruth), H. Watts, 
A. R. I. B. A. (Plymouth); Mr. S. Dobell 
(Exeter), Hon. 1 and Mr. Allan J. 
Pinn, A. R. I. B. A. (Exeter), Hon. Secretary. 

The newly-elected President in taking the 
chair expressed his gratification at having 
been elected President of the Society, and 
assured the members that nothing should be 
wanting on his part to further the best 
interests of the profession as well as of the 
Society. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to 
the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. S. Dobell) and to the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. J. Pinn), the retiring 
President emphasising the devoted work of 
the latter for many years. 

The meeting concluded with a luncheon, at 
which the majority of the members remained 
to support the new President, followed by a 
short toast list. 


Gloucestershire Architectural Association. 

The fourth annual general meeting of the 
Gloucestershire Architectural Association was 
held on January 26 at the Northgate Man- 
sions, Gloucester, Mr. H. W. Chatters in the 
chair. Mr. Walter B. Wood, of Gloucester, 
wes elected President for the coming year. 
and Messrs. H. A. Dancey and T. Overbury 
Vice-Presidents; Messrs. W. F. Jones, S. H. 
Healing, and J. Fietcher Trew were elected 
Members of Council; Mr. H. W. Chatters was 
appointed Hon. Corresponding Secretary for 
Cheltenham, Mr. G. P. Milnes for Stroud, 
and Mr. Harold S. Davis Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer. An interesting programme was 
Hearty votes of thanks 
were passed to the retiring President, Vice- 
Presidents, and officers for their services to 
the Association. 


Aberdeen Architectural Association. 

A discussion meeting of the Aberdeen 
Architectural Association was held in the 
Northern Arts Club recently, when Mr. J. B. 
Nicol presided. A letter was read from Mr. 
G. G. Irvine resigning his position in the 
Committee of the Association owing to his 
departure from Aberdeen to British Columbia. 
The president expressed the sense of loss to 
the Association of the services of Mr. Irvine, 
who was its first President and practically its 
founder. Mr. Irvine was also editor of the 
Association sketch book. 

Mr. T. Harold Hughes, Architectural 
Master at the Technical College, read a paper 
on 

'* ARCHITECTS.” 

Mr. Hughes said that a more varied pro- 
fession it would be difficult to find, and it was 
quite natural that in a profession which had 
so many sides there should be a tendency to 
develop just that which was most congenial. 
The question mignt be put as to whether 
architects were to blame for all the ugliness 
in the laying out of our towns or in the 
planning of the buildings. He thought not. 
They had a great general public not only 
ignorant of, but apathetic, to architecture. 
Mr. Hughes then dealt with the architects 
of the past, and how the public viewed their 
work. In Egypt—the land of the earliest 
known civilisation—the architect was usually 
a prince of the Royal blood. He had under 
him a few workmen skilled in cutting stone, 
a few overseers to direct, and an unlimited 
amount of slave labour. This state of affairs. 
wilh a despotic Government and a powerful 
priesthood made ideal conditions for a great 
and monumental architecture. In Greece, 
with a people passionately fond of music, 
drama, and the arts, architecture flourished. 
The architects were men of science and cul- 
ture, trained in masonry, mathematics, and 
engineering, and they were invariably sculp- 
tors. The Greeks had their city architects, 
who not only laid out the cities, but had a 
controlling influence in the buildings erected. 
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Tho róle of architect and sculptor was inter- 
changeable. Engineers were responsible for 
Rome's architectural greatness, and building 
was coupled with military engineering. In 


the Eastern Empire the men who de- 
veloped the domed architecture were skilled 
mechanicians. In the Middle Ages the or 


ganised craft guilds claimed an honourable 
place in city hfe. The word architect was 
rarely found in the Middle Ages. The master 
mason prepared the design, and there was 
perfect sympathy between co-workers in the 
other crafts. In the XIVth century, in Italy. 
arcnitects, as they were now known, were met 
with. 'The men who designed the buildings 
were trained under a master, who was gold- 
smith, painter, sculptor, or architect as 
occasion demanded. ‘hey worked under the 
most glorious conditions, however. An ap- 
preciative public would take as much interest 
in the crowning cornice of a new building as 
they would in a piece of sculpture or a 
Madonna. The lives of architects in our own 
country seemed to show even more clearly 
that architects are born, not made. Mr. 
Hughes then referred at,length to Inigo 
Jones, Nir Christopher Wren, and Sir John 
Vanbrugh. By looking back and bearing in 
mind the complication of modern planning 
and construction, the lecturer made two 
suggestions for the future. The first was a 
ministry of fine arts, not a political office, 
but filled by competent artists, who should 
have control of plans of all cities and villages. 
The second was that he would dispense with 
all builders, contractors, and architects at 
resent known, and in their place have a 
building guild, the head of which should be 
an architect raised to that post by his artistic 
ability, and having under him a staff of 
assistants, each a specialist in his own depart- 
men. The architect should directly employ 
all the workmen. 
a — 


THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 1911. 
Tue following candidates have satistied the 
examiners :— 


Adamson, C. A., Whit- Howard, A., Putney 


burn, Sunderland Hunt, M. L., Enfield 
Arkwright, . ; . Jones, C. Ë., Colwyn 
Shotley Bridge. Bay 
Balne, W., South- Jones, G. W., Lewes 


ampton Keasley, W. E., Reigate 
Berner, R. C., Haver- King, H. F., Syden- 


il ham, 
Belcher, A. E. 


I.. Langlands, C. Ww., 
Haverstock Hill, Epsom 
N.W. ; Leatherdale, F. H. 
Bernard, R. A., Bristol Portslade 
Bigwood, M. S., Wor- Lewis, C. H., Wands- 
cester. worth Common, S.W. 
Bower, B. B., Hawar- Leyshon, W., Ystrad- 
den, Chester gynlais 
Brissenden, C. C., Lingard, W., Stockport 
adhurst artin, A. G. T., Ely 
Brown, G. T., Stroud Morbey, H. J., Diss 
Brown, R. : , Morwood, A., Doncaster 
Douglas, I. of Man Newton, A 4 Win- 
Callan, J. W.,Didsbury , chester 
Cann, F. H., Poole Nichols, B. G., London 
Cliffe, T. F., Garswood, Norton, C. E., Clapham 
nr. Wigan Common 
Cossins, C. G., London Ostler, W. H., Dun- 
* Cover, W., al- stable 
ham, S. W. Palmer, R. S., Swansea 
Cowen, H. S., Douglas, Parker, H. W., Grimsby 
I. of Man. Pegler. F. R., Herne 
Dickson, D. P., Iver lill, S.E. 
Heath, Bucks Philips, R. H., Hast- 
Dodd, É. J., Harpen- _ ings 
den Pierson, P. R., Gilling- 
Earley, E. A., London ham, Kent 
Evans, W. K., Woking Porter, E. L.. Graves 
Finn, F. J., Lydd Preatidge, J. F., Upper 
Fletcher, J. F., Deal Bangor, N. Wales 
lint, À., High Radcliffe, J. F. E., Gil- 
V ycombe lingham, Dorset 
Forrester, H., Purley Richards. C. E., Wim- 
Gilling, J. P., Ripon borne 
Goldberg, J. M., Swan- Ritchie, H. V. O, 
sea Stamford 
Gregson, F. L., Dur- Robinson, A. K., Hud- 
a dersfield 
Griffiths, J. J., Rowell, G. L. S, 
5 xford 
Gurney, F. G, High- Russell, R., West 
gate, N. W. Green, N. 
Hall, J., Kersal, Man- Scrutton, F. S., Frin 
chester ton-on-Sea 
Hammerton, R. S., Simpson, W. L., Hor 
Epping ringer, Suffolk 


Harlow, B. J. L., Ryde, 
. 0 : 
Harrison, E. L., Hamr- 
W 


Somers, V. E. G., Thur 
leigh, nr Bedford 
Teverson, H. G., March, 


stead, N.W. Cambs 
Hone J. H., Hednes- Thomas, O. K., Swan- 
sea 


or 
Hewett, F. C., London Trench, W. T., Wye 


icks, S. V., London Trimmer, F. G., Alton. 
Holyoake, : " Hants 

Bromsgrove, Worces- Tuke, W., Sanderstead. 

ter Surrey 


* Head of list. 
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Vanstone, S. P., Paign- Wiggin, N. H., Shep- 


ton ton Mallet 
Walker. S. E., Halifax Willis, H. L., Moseley, 
Ward. A. D., ford Birmingham 


Watts, A. L., Wh Willis, T., Morecambe 


Woolley, J. L., Lough- 


borough | 
Wright, G. T, Col 


S.W. chester 
Scottish Candidates. 


Dickie, J. C., Paisley 

Fenwicke-Clennell, E. C., 
Northumberland 

MacGregor, G. C., Perth 


Irish Candidate. 
Craig, J. H., Belíast 


—M—Á — — 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Harbottle Castle, 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

At a meeting of the Council held on the 
28th ult. the following applicants were recom- 
mended for admission :—(a) To membership : 
Howden, J. W., Tramway Engineer's Depart- 
ment, Manchester; Mason, W. M., Town 
Engineer, Benoni, South Africa ; Sury, G. M., 
15, Meridian-place, Bristol. (b) To Associate 
membership: Britton, F., Surveyor, Dore 
Rural District Council. (c) Transfer to 
membership: Tillotson, A., Borough Sur- 
vevor, Honiton; Sandoe, W. H., Assistant 
County Surveyor, Hunts. (d) Transfer to 
Associate membership : Algar, S., City Sur- 
veyor's office, Exeter. Elected to student- 
ship: Kent, E. R., Assistant Surveyor, 
Shanklin Urban District Council; Gwyther, 
J. R., B.A., 21, Booth-avenue, Withington, 
Manchester; Shreeve, G., Surveyor’s office, 
Southborough Urban District Council; 
Thomas, B. E. W., Northgate Mansions, 
Gloucester. 

The Secretary was instructed to make 
arrangements for visits to the new sewage 
disposal works at Brentwood, Essex (April) ; 
the works of Messrs. Chittenden & Simmons, 
Ltd., tar-paving contractors, West Malling, 
Kent (May); and the works of Messrs. 
Aveling & Porter, Ltd., Rochester, Kent 
(June). 

— — — 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

Messrs. C. Pearson Shaw & Son, Ms.Q.S.A., 
quantity surveyors and arbitrators, have re- 
moved their offices from 14, Sherwood-street, 
Nottingham, to more convenient and com- 
modious premios Nos. 21-25, Goldsmith- 
chambers, Hippodrome-buildings, Nottingham. 


Memorial at Southampton to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

Mr. R. M. Lucas has made the designs for 
a memorial which it is proposed to set. up in 
Southampton on or near the spot of the 
embarkation in the Mayflower in 1620. 
Several patriotic societies in the United 
States will contribute panels for the decora- 
tion of the monument. 


C. S. Rolls Memorial. 


Lady Llangattock has approved of the 
design for the memorial of her son, the late 
Hon. C. S. Rolls, as executed by the sculptor, 
Mr. May. The design comprises a bust 
mounted upon a pedestal of which the four 
panels contain  bas-reliefs illustrative of 
notable episodes in the career of Mr. Rolls as 
an aeronaut. 


Royal Mausoleum, Frogmore. 


Some decorative work has recently been 
executed in the mausoleum at Frogmore. 
The dome above the tomb of Queen Victoria 
is now decorated with panels bearing figures 
of angels carrying wreaths and imperial 
crowns, and the stained-glass windows are 
completed. The work was designed and 
executed by Mr. Ion Pace. As statements 
have been made in the Press, we are asked to 
contradict the report that the work was only 
executed, and not designed, by Mr. Pace. 
He designed, as well as painted, the groups 
of angels which form the subject of the 
decoration of the interior of the dome, and 
all the stained glass with which the windows 
of the mausoleum are now filled was of his 
design. 
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Oxford University. 


Under the directions of Mr. C. F. Bell, 
Keeper of the University Picture Galleries, 
some notable improvements have been effected 
in the form and arrangements of the Raphael 
Room and the long gallery. The partitions 
have been removed from the former apart- 
ment, which is now redecorated and occupied 
with the Dutch, Italian, and Early English 

ictures; the three large windows, formerly 
blocked up, in the east side of the long gallery 
have been opened out, and the room is fitted 
with screens for the display of drawings by 
the old masters, to be selected in groups for 
exhibition from time to time. 


The National Collections. 


Viscount Dillon, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, has presented to the National 
Portrait Gallery a bronze medallion, 54 in. 
by 5 in., by C. Pretorius, of the late Sir 
Augustus Wollaston Franks, K.C.B., P.S.A., 
F.R.S., etc., antiquary and collector, and 
munificent donor to the British Museum. 
Through the agency of the fund which has been 
raised mainly by the exertions of Mr. J. C. J. 
Drucker, a set of seventeen examples of the 
late Mr. John M. Swan has been deposited in 
the British Museum. The gift to the nation 
consists of a sketch in crayons of the 
Victoria Falls and several studies in 
coloured or black chalks upon white and blue 
papers. It is proposed to apply the John M. 
Swan Memorial Fund to the acquisition of 
drawings by him and their presentation to 
our national and provincial museums and 
public galleries. 


Rebuilding Middlesex Gulldhall. 


At the meeting of the Middlesex County 
Council on January 26 the Guildhall Exten- 
sion Committee reported having had before 
them sketch plans showing alternative 
schemes for the clearing of the whole site of 
the present Guildhall and the erection of a 
new building in its place on the extended 
site. One scheme is for a building in brick 
and stone at an estimated cost of 76,5001. ; 
the other scheme provides for a building in 
brown Portland stone, estimated to cost 
80,0002. The accommodation to be provided 
by each of these schemes is the same, and 
comprises all that has been requisitioned, with 
some reasonable amount of office space for 
future requirements. Under these schemes 
an extra story will be erected on the south 
front. 'The schemes are so laid out that all 
the offices, committee-rooms, etc., are placed 
on the four street frontages, so as to secure 
the healthiest conditions for all members and 
officials; the corridors are straight, directly 
lighted by windows to inside areas, and give 
direct and easy access to every room in the 
building. The two courts, with a large public 
hall in connexion with them, are on the 

round floor, and are lighted and ventilated 
by windows on each side. The Council 
Chamber provides accommodation for 104 
members, besides officials’, reporters’, and 
public galleries. An electric passenger lift 
gives direct access to all floors, and ample 
staircases are provided at convenient points 
for intercommunication. The Committee re- 
commended :—(1) That the whole site of the 
present Guildhall be cleared, and an entirely 
new building be erected, faced in brown 
Portland stone, at an estimated cost. of 
80,000/., on the site as extended by the 
acquisition of the adjoining property acquired 
from the Crown; (2) that the sketch plans 
submitted be approved; (3) that working 
drawings be prepared and quantities taken 
out, and that the Guildhall Extension Com- 
mittee be authorised to obtain tenders for 
the carrying out of the work from not less 
than twelve contractors approved of by 
the Committee. The recommendations were 
agreed to. 


Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. 
On Monday, January 23, at Painters' Hall, 


Mr. John Sibthorpe, of Dublin, described 


visits paid to various churches and other 
buildings during a short tour in Rhineland in 
September last with other members of the 
Institute. The tour was the third organised 
by Mr. Sibthorpe and carried out with the 
object of affording members an opportunity 
of visiting examples of colour decoration on 
the Continent. This recent trip included 
Antwerp, Aix la Chapelle, Cologne, and Bonn 
(where the Schwartz Rheindorf Church was 
the chief object), Mayence Cathedral, and 
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Frankfort. The paper was illustrated by 
about fifty slides from photographs taken by 
members of the party. These were explained 
in detail by Mr. Sibthorpe, who commented 
in passing on the colouring and resulting 
effects. After a brief discussion the Chair- 
man, Mr. Crace (President), expressed on 
behalf of those present the thanks of the 
Institute to Mr. Sibthorpe not only for 
coming from Dublin to give them this inter- 
esting account of what he and his party had 
seen, but for the great trouble he had taken 
in organising and conducting these tours, 
which could not fail to benefit those members 
who took part in them. They would also, he 
hoped, encourage other members to travel 
and study for themselves other decorative 
works, to the better understanding of their 
art, independent of the passing fashions of 
the day. 


Association of Master Painters in Ireland. 


The twelfth annual Convention of the 
Association of Master Painters in Ireland was 
opened on the 17th ult. in the Royal 

ibernian Academy, Lower Abbey-street. 
In the morning the outgoing President, Mr. 
John O'Connell (Cork), held a reception of 
the members and visitors, and at noon Mr. 
John M'Intyre (Dublin) was installed Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. The Report of the 
Secretary and Treasurer showed that the 
Association is in a flourishing condition. 
Mr. James Maxwell (Armagh) was appointed 
President-Elect, and it was decided to hold 
the next annual Convention in Armagh. In 
the afternoon there was & formal opening of 
the Convention and exhibition by Count 
Plunkett, Director-General of the National 
Museum of Science and Art, who said the 
industry in which the master painters were 
engaged was one in which everyone took an 
interest, because it concerned the question of 
how to make their houses fit to live in.—Mr. 
W. S. Morton (Edinburgh) subsequently 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Limitation of 
Applied Ornament," in the course of which 
he advocated simplicity and restraint in 
house decoration—an atmosphere of greater 
restfulness. On the 18th ult. the Convention 
was resumed. Portion of the morning and 
afternoon was devoted to a demonstration in 
marbling by Mr. W. J. Cloake 5 
Mr. Edward Gibson suggested that the panels 
should become the property of the Associa- 
tion, with à view to their being used in the 
various shops for the benefit of apprentices. 
The President said he had already secured 
the panels, which he would hand over in 
trust to Mr. Gibson, Chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Association. In the 
afternoon many of the members paid a visit 
to the Nationa] Museum. At the National 
Museum in the evening the Director of the 
Museum, Count Plunkett, H. A. R. I. B. A., who 

resided, distributed the prizes to the success- 
ul students of the Association. Subsequently 
Count Plunkett delivered an address on 
„Decoration, which he illustrated with 
lumiere lantern slides and coloured cartoons. 
As illustrating the history of decoration he 
gave some examples of simple designs of the 
XIth, XIIth, and XIIIth centuries from 
churches and other public buildings. Several 
photographs from a sculptured altar-piece in 
the Cluny Museum and from a portion of the 
Sainte Chapelle were thrown on the screen. 
He laid great emphasis on the medieval and 
Renaissance methods of using gold freely. 
Beginning with the close connexion of orna- 
ment with architecture in the early ages, he 
showed the importance given to structural 
design by the painters in the Golden Age 
of Italy, and the continuance of decorative 
schemes when naturalism had changed the 
style of composition in painting. In con- 
clusion he urged that it was very desirable 
that Irish workers should develop a native 
style, pointing out that every race showed its 
idiosyncrasies in the arts, and that it was for 
this distinction, even more than for its artistic 
merit, that much of the best work of Europe 
was valued bv the world. Next day Mr. 
W. G. Morton (Glasgow) lectured on ** German 
Art, Old and New,” and Mr. James Wilson. 
iun. (Cork), gave an address on ‘‘ The Guild 
System of the Middle Ages and its Relation 
to Modern Trade Unionism, especially 
Apprentices." In the evening the annual 
dinner of the Association was held in the 
Aberdeen Hall, Gresham Hotel. In the 
course of the proceedings Mr. John Sibthorpe 
proposed the toast of Our Guests," and 
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Count Plunkett, in responding, said he knew 
the arts in Ireland had gone through a very 
irying period, but art was not a thing to be 
killed. As long as there were men concerned 
in the arts who felt they should exchange 
such knowledge as they possessed with one 
another, and lay their claims before the 
publie, they would make it clear that their 
organisation constituted a link between art 
and trade, and need not take & depressed or 
gloomy view of the future. The Association 
was carrying on a good work in Ireland in 
working for the maintenance of good tradi- 
tions in design. 


Thames Valley Reservoirs. 

Strenuous local opposition is raised against 
the Bill which the Metropolitan Water Board 
will introduce this session for the construc- 
tion of ten reservoirs, with thirteen aque- 
ducts, several pumping-stations and conduits, 
and a diversion of the River Ash in the 
Sunbury and Shepperton area, at a computed 
expenditure of 6,000,000/. The residents, to 
the number of many thousands, will present a 
petition against the measure, urging that the 
construction of a chain of reservoirs covering 
3,000 acres, and the ancillary works, for a 
distance of 10 miles or so in one of the 
prettiest portions of the Thames Valley, will 
greatly depreciate the amenities of a large 
area of arable land, arrest the flow of sub- 
soil water, affect the surface drainage, and 
destroy the natural beauties of the river. 


— 9—4.9—9———— 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY AND 
ART GALLERY COMPETITION. 


IN response to numerous inquiries as to the 
buildings referred to in the conditions of this 
competition, we give a plan of the central 

rtion of the Congressional Library at 
Washington, including the reading-room, a 
lofty chamber covered by & dome and lit from 
eight lunettes at a level some 40ft. above the 
floor. Our second illustration shows the 


J 
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Plan of Centre Portion of Congressional 
Library, Washington. 
(From the R. I. B. A. Journal, March, 1909.) 


" Bates" Hall, which is the principal room 
in the Boston Free Library. It extends 
across the whole front of the building (facing 
Trinity-square) on the first floor, and is lit 
by large windows in that facade. The other 
illustration shows the Central Sculpture Hall 
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Sculpture Gallery, Aberdeen. 
Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son, Architects. ] 


at Aberdeen, which, as will be seen, is of 
the characteristic Italian-courtyard type. It 
is lit from above. This hall is entirely 
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Boston Public Library: The Bates Hall. 


(From Library Construction." Messrs. George 
Allen & Sons.) 


surrounded by two stories of galleries, which 
contain sculpture of various periods arranged 
chronologically. 


— — 
COM PETITION NEWS. 


Chadderton Town Hall Competition. 

A limited competition has recently taken 
lace for a Town Hall and Council offices 
or the Urban District of Chadderton, a 
large and densely populated area lying 
between Oldham and Manchester. Four of 
the leading firms of Oldham architects were 
invited to compete, viz., Messrs. F. W. 
Dixon & Son, Mr. Sidney Stott, Mr. C. T. 
Taylor, A. R. I. B. A., and Messrs. Taylor & 
Simister. The President of the Royal 
Institute nominated Mr. H. W. Wills, 
A. R. I. B. A., as assessor, and he placed first 
the design of Messrs. Taylor & Simister. 
His award has been adopted by the Council, 
and the building is to be erected forthwith. 

The site is oblong in shape, its end facing 
Middleton-road, the main street of Chadder- 
ton, and it has a street on one side. It is of 
ample area, and presents no special difficulties 
either as to approach, levels, or lighting; 
the requirements of the Council are also 
straightforward, and the winning design takes 
its place through all-round superiority of 
planning rather than through the handling of 
any particular problem. The most serious 
limitation was that of cost. 'The conditions 


stated that a public hall to seat 500, a 
Council Chamber, and  committee-rooms, 
and offices for the various departments were 
to be provided for 8,000/., inclusive of archi- 
tects and  surveyor's fees. Subsequently, 
upon the representations of competitors, this 
amount was increased to 9,000/., exclusive of 
professional fees, but although building is 
cheap in this district of low wages, extreme 
care would be needed to carry,out either of 
the designs submitted for this sum, although 
neither of them errs on the side of 
extravagance. 

Messrs. Taylor & Simister are the only 
competitors who have succeeded in giving 
any sense of dignity or spaciousness in their 
plan, or in conveying any impression of unity 
of the scheme as a whole. Their plan is a 
campact square, with an area in the middle, 
from which, however, only corridors, smaller 
rooms, and the staircase are lighted. The 
entrance is in the centre of the main front, 
and leads directly to a large hall and the 
main staircase. .The Council offices are 
grouped round this on the ground and first 
floors; their grouping according to their 
various departments being exceedingly well 
contrived. The Council Chamber is well 
placed over the main entrance, axial with the 
main staircase. The public hall occupies 
the first floor of the rear of the block, and has 


a separate entrance from the side street. The 
various offices are ingenious] 


planned, and 
there is an absence of the long and badly 
lighted corridors which mar the other designs. 
The chief blemish is a minor one, the access 
to the retiring rooms at the back of the 
19 hall being from the main staircase. 

he entrance to the education offices is a 
trifle cramped, the outer door being rather 
awkwardly placed in an angle. 'The eleva- 
tions are restrained and dignified, and clearly 
express the plan, the only incongruous 
feature being the low dome over the 
Council Chamber, which has no real con- 
nexion with the plan, and is apparently pro- 
vided in deference to the Council's desire for 
a clock. The elevations would be much im- 
proved if it were omitted, and also if the 
detail of the doorway to the public hall 
were reconsidered. The whole design is com- 
pact, direct, and distinctly architectural in its 
planning and treatment, and is very well 
drawn. 

Mr. C. T. Taylor submits a welldrawn 
plan, excellent in many points, but spoilel by 
the poor position of, and approach to, some 
of the principal rooms, especially the Council 
Chamber. Like those of Mr. Stott’s design, 
the elevations are remarkable for their mal. 
treatment of classic features, and a perusal 
of the report attached to the latter design 
suggests the elasticity of the term Modern 
English Renaissance." Both Mr. Stott's and 
Messrs. Dixon & Son's plans are very inferior 
to the other two. The various offices appear 
to be strung up on long and badly lighted 
corridors, and no architectural feeling is 
displayed in the planning. Messrs. Dixon's 
elevations are simple and appropriate in 
treatment. 
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Central Library for Deptford. 


The Public Libraries Committee of Dept- 
ford Borough Council report having received 
forty-four applications from architects desir- 
ous of sending in plans for the Central 
Library. After having considered the letters, 
etc., the Committee have decided to invite 
the following gentlemen to submit desigas :— 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F. R. I. B. A., Bedford 
Park, Chiswick, W.; Messrs. Castle & 
Warren, Talbot House, Arundel-street, 
Strand, W. C.; Messrs. Eedle & Meyers, 8, 
Railway - approach, London Bridge, S. E.; 
Mr. S. K. Greenslade, A. R. I. B. A., 11, Gray's 
Inn- square, W. C.; Mr. A. L. Guy, 
F. R. I. B. A., 4, Verulam- buildings, Gray's 
Inn, W. C.; Mr. H. T. Hare, F. R. I. B. A., 
13, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, W. C.; 
Messrs. Newman & Newman, 31, Tooley- 
street, London Bridge, S.E.; Messrs. North 
& Robin, 99, Regent-street, W.; Mr. S. B. 
Russel, F.R.I.B.A., 11, Gray's Inn-square, 
W. C.; Mr. A. S. Tayler, A. R. I. B. A., 27, 
Old Queen- street, Westminster, S. W.; Sir 
A. Brumwell Thomas, 37, Old Queen-street, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S. W.; Messrs. Young & 
Horsley, Ainberley House, 12, Norfolk street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Secoudary School at Salford. 


The Education Committee of Salford Town 
Council have had under consideration the 
arrangements in regard to a competition for 
the new Secondary School for Boys. Thirty- 
two architects sent in their names as willing 
to submit plans, and the following gentlemen 
were selected to compete :—Mr. J. B. Broad- 
bent, Messrs. F. W. Dixon & Son, Mr. A. T. 
Greenwood, Messrs. W. T. Gunson & Son. 
Messrs. Halliday & Paterson, Mr. Edward 
Hewitt, Mr. Joseph Holt, Mr. John Knight, 
Mr. H. Lord, Messrs. Mangnall & Little- 
woods, Messrs. C. K. & T. C. Mayor, Messrs. 
Potts & Hennings, Messrs. Sankey & Cubbon, 
Meesrs. W. Waddington & Son, and Messrs. 
Woodhouse, Corbett, & Dean. The pre- 
miums to be awarded were fixed as follows, 
subject to the condition that the premium in 
the case of the plan selected be merged in the 
commission to be paid to the architect upon 
the erection of the building, namely :—First 
premium, 50 guineas; second premium, 
25 guineas; third premium, 15 guineas; 
fourth premium, 10 guineas. It has been 
decided by the Committee that the instruc- 
tions to architects will prescribe that the net 
cost of the erection of the buildings (exclusive 
of furniture) must not exceed 12,000/., and 
that no perspective views be required or 
admitted. The President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects has written to the 
Committee under date January 26 nominating 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., 46, New- 
5 W., as assessor in the competi- 
ion. 

` — A—— —-— m. 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the London County Council 
was held on Tuesday last at the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W. The Chairman, Mr. 
Whitaker Thompson, presided. 

Loans.—Sanction was given to the borrow- 
ing of 2,1304. for repairing works to the 
Battersea Borough Council; 5,124. for paving 
works to the Poplar Borough Council; and 
3,060. to the Stepney Borough Council for 
their electricity undertaking. 

SELECTED List or CoNTRACTORS.— On the 
recommendation df the Education Committee 
the name of W. Bailey, 40, Pelton-road, 
East Greenwich, S.E., was added to the 
selected list of contractors to be invited to 
tender for structural alterations not exceed- 
ing 1,0004. in value. 

New Frre-StaTion, SHOOTER’s HILL. The 
Fire Brigades Committee reported that the 
working drawings of the new fire-station 
which it is proposed to erect at the junction 
of Eaglesfield-road and Shrewsbury-lane have 
now been completed, and they recommended 
that expenditure on capital account not 
exceeding 195/. be sanctioned for taking out 
and lithographing quantities of the work. 
This was agreed to. 

TRE Norsury EsTATE.— The Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee reported 
that the work comprised in the contract with 
Messrs. F. & T. Thorne for the erection of 
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administrative buildings and 109 cottages on 
section B of the Norbury Estate has now 
been completed. The cottages contain accom- 
modation for 758 persons, and altogether 
accommodation for 2,625 persons in 349 
cottages, in addition to the superintendent's 
quarters, has now been provided on the 
estate. 

Tug Marr EXTENSION SCHEME.—AÀ letter 
was read from H.M. Office of Works in 
regard to the above. The communication, 
which was a reply to one from the Council 
offering to contribute a sum of 75,000/. 
towards the cost of the scheme on condition 
that it was relieved of all further responsi- 
bility in the matter, stated that the First 
Commissioner had received the proposal with 
astonishment. It appeared to him almost 
incredible that such a proposal should be put 
forward at that stage of the negotiations, 
for he could not think that the Council were 
ignorant of the fact that the Government had 
no powers or machinery to execute work of 
this kind, except under statutory authority, 
notice of which would have to be given in 
November next. The letter continued :— 

„On the other hand, it appears from your 
letter that the County Council ignore the fact 
that, under the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act of 1855 and subsequent Acts, they 
are the statutory authority for carrying out 
improvements in London; and I am to point 
out that this new policy of inviting the 
Government to execute improvements for 
which the Council is the responsible authority 
is a remarkable departure from their previous 
practice and tradition. To put forward an 
entirely new proposal at the eleventh hour is, 
in the opinion of His Majesty's Government, 
a method of procedure which is scarcely 
worthy of so responsible a body as the London 
County Council, though it only marks another 
stage in the policy of procrastination which 
the Council have throughout pursued in their 
negotiations with this Department.“ 

Reporting on this, the Improvements Com- 
mittee stated that they had not had time to 
decide whether any other plan was feasible in 
order to allow the Coronation procession to 

ass along the new road, but they believed 
it would be the wish of the Council that they 
should endeavour to bring up a scheme which 
may have the desired effect. They accord- 
ingly recommended that the Improvements 
Committee be instructed to bring up a scheme 
to enable the Council to provide such a widen- 
ing opposite Drummond's Bank as will enable 
the Coronation procession of H.M. the King 
to proceed by way of Spring-gardens if 
desired. | 

Lord Alexander Thynne, M.P., Chairman 
of the Improvements Committee, said that 
unless the Council took some action in the 
matter it would be impossible for the Corona- 
tion procession to go through the Admiralty 


arch. 

Mr. C. Cobb, Vice-Chairman of the Council, 
moved a resolution to the effect that it be 
referred to the Improvements Committee to 
bring up a scheme to enable the Council, 
either ne or in conjunction with the City 
of Westminster, to provide such a widening 
opposite Drummond's Bank as will enable the 
Coronation procession of H.M. the King to 
proceed by way of Spring-gardens if desired ; 
and that the Council do inform H.M. Office 
of Works that, after the completion of the 
widening of the roadway for the purpose of 
the Coronation, the Council cannot accept 
any further responsibility for an improve- 
ment which, at its inception, was considered 
a Government scheme for a stately entrance 
for Buckingham Palace and St. James’s Park, 
and has since been carried forward without 
consultation with the Council. Mr. Cobb 
stated that he did not intend the last part 
of his amendment to interfere with any 
further negotiations with the Office of Works. 

Sir John Benn said that a bargain had 
been made with the Office of Works with the 
full consent of the Council, but that it had 
been dishonourably broken. It was first pro- 
posed that the County Council, the West- 
minster City Council, and the Office of Works 
should each pay a third. At that time not 
one word from first to last was said about 
contingent liabilities, which were only intro- 
duced at the last moment by some sinister 
influence bent on wrecking and destroying 
the scheme. Afterwards the contribution of 
the Westminster City Council was fixed at 
50,000/., and it was suggested that the 
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remainder of thę cost should be shared 
between the County Council and the Office of 
Works, the only question being whether the 
value of the site acquired by the Government 
should be reckoned as part of their share. 
The Council agreed eventually that it should 
be so reckoned; and the Government then 
offered a contribution of 25,000/. in addition 
to the site, these together amounting to more 
than the share suggested by the Council. 
Then when the promissory note thus became 
due, the bill was dishonoured by the Council. 
He would move a further amendment to the 
effect that the Council should fulfil its bar- 
gain and accept the Government's terms. 

Mr. Hayes Fisher said that no bargain was 
ever made by the Council. Only an offer had 
been made; and that had been rejected. They 
had always recognised that they might one 
day be called upon to pull down the premises 
belonging to Drummond's Bank and the 
whole block of houses. They had never used 
the words ''contingent liability," though 
they had always had that fact in mind. 

After further discussion Mr. Cobb's amend- 
ment was put and carried, the figures being 
sixty-two for and fifty against. | 

Sir John Benn then moved as a further 
amendment that the Council should accept 
the Government's offer and proceed with the 
work. This was rejected by sixty-two votes 
to forty. 

Mr. 8. Holland moved as an amendment to 
add the words :—'' But that the Council is 


' willing to submit to a fairly-constituted body 


of arbitrators the question of what propor- 
tion the Council and His Majesty's Govern- 
ment should contribute towards this improve- 
ment as a whole.” l ; 

This was carried by fifty-seven votes to 
thirty-eight. 

After further discussion Mr. Cobb's resolu- 
tion with the addition of Mr. Holland's rider 
was carried by forty-six to thirty-seven. 


— —9—9———— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A SHORT SPECIFICATION OF  MATEBIALS, 
LABOUR, AND Goons For Works CONNECTED 
wiTH Bur DIN d. By James Cubitt. Pp. 106. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Son. 5s. net.) 

THe Year's ART, 1911. Compiled by 
A. C. R. Carter. Pp. 584. (Hutchinson & 
Co. 5s, net.) 

WHERE To Live Rounp LONDON (NORTHERN 
Sipe). Edited by Prescott Row and Arthur 
Henry Anderson. Pp. 218. (The Homeland 
Association, Ltd., and Frederick Warne & 
Co. 1s. net.) 

HEIMATLICHE BAUWEISE. By Philipp Kahm. 
Pp. 208. (Westdeutsche Verlasgesellschaft, 
Wiesbaden.) 

— —ͤ—ü— 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Metro- 
on Saturday the 
following matters were dealt with:— 

Floors for Operating-Rooms.—Arising out of 
& communication received from the Local 
Government Board regarding the proposals 
for fitting up an operating-room and an 
ansssthetio-room at the Park Hospital, the 
Children's Committee reported that a terrazzo 
floor is recommended as the most suitable in 
modern operating-rooms, and the managers 
are advised that there is uo equally satis- 
factory material, fulfilling the essentials that 
the floor should be waterproof and free from 
dust, which can be provided at a smaller cost. 

Children’s Infirmary.—It was decided to 
accept the tender of Mr. F. W. Honour, of 
Warlingham, amounting to 1,5695, for the 
extension of the verandahs at this institution. 

Conditions of Employment of Carpenters.— 
It was decided to inform the Hammersmith 
Branch of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners that carpenters 
employed at the asylums under the Board's 
control are paid current wages, with certain 
privileges in the shape of continuous employ- 
ment and right to pension. The carpenters 
employed at the hospitals receive 386. a weck. 
with similar privileges. 


— . — 


A DAM ON THE EUPHRATES. 

Sir John Jackson, M.P., has just eigned a 
contract for the construction of a dam at the 
Hindie section of the Euphrates, in connexion 
with the Messopotamia. Irrigation Works. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article this week is on the Liver- 
pool King Edward Memorial Scheme. The 
revised proposals of Mr. Norman Shaw are 
considered to be open to the same objections 
as the original proposal. 


Our second article (p. 130) is entitled The 
Making of the Architect," and was suggested by 
the discussion at the Architectural Ássociation 
last week on The Atelier v. the Builder's 
Yard." The article is in favour of the atelier 
system of education. 


Our “Notes” (p. 131) include: “Royal 
Academy Elections; The Cretan Picto- 
graphs”; Art and Democracy ”’; Domestic 
Architecture in Bagdad." 

An illustrated article on the work of Mr. 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A., ap under the 
heading: Contemporary Architects and Their 
Work (p. 131). 


At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday the President, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, delivered an address to 
studente, and Professor Reilly made some 
criticisms on the drawings submitted in the 
recent students’ competitions. The name of 
the Royal Gold Medallist was also announced, 
and Sir Aston Webb unveiled Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer's portrait of Mr. Ernest George, 
A.R.A., Past.President (p. 135). 


Brief reports of the meetings of the 
following Architectural Societies appear on 
p. 137:—Manchester Society of Architects, 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
and Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, 
and on p. 138, Gloucestershire Architectural 
Association and Aberdeen Architectural Asso- 
ciation. 

Illustrations of some buildings referred to in 
the conditions of competition for the Man- 
Sayre Art Gallery Competition appear on 
p. 140. 

A short article on the Chadderton Town 
Hall Competition " appears under Competition 
News (p. 140). 

The Civic Review this month (p. 143) includes 
articles on: London Street Intersections ” ; 
uL Marina Competition, Douglas, Isle of 

an." 

Our Building Trade Section (p. 140) inoludes : 
“The Building Trade, 1910”; ** Recent Work- 
men's Compensation Cases"; Government 
Contracts " ; Applications under the London 
Building Acts”; “ Projected New Buildings 
in the vinces," eto. 

The first of the new series of Carpenters' Hall 
lectures on The Arts Connected with Building 
is reported on p. 153. The lecture, by Mr. T. 
Raffles Davison, was entitled Truth in Crafts- 
manship." 

Our Law Reports (p. 155) this week include : 
Seward v. Cardiff Corporation —architeot's 
claim against Corporation; Carmichael v. 
Stonew Patent Fireproof Flooring Com- 
pany —architect's duties under a building 
contract; Dorman, Long. & Co. v. H. 
Willcock & Co.“ — architects“ disputed certifi- 
cate. ; 


MEETINGS. 


, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Mr. Ald. A. E. Sawday, J.P., F. R. I. B. A., on The Town 
Estate." 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural — Association.—'* A Few 
Notes on Irish Architecture,” by Mr. R. M. Butler. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute (Vincent-square).—Mr. J. S. Dow, A. C. G. I., B.Sc. 
on! Illumination '"—IV. 7. 30 p. m. 

Glasgow Technical College Architeclural Craftsmen's 
Societ y.—Mr. Vernon Constable on ** Some Buildings of 
Paris." Illustrated. 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Provincial sessional meeting 
Town Hall, Bradford, at 2.30 p.m. Visit to the Open 
Air School, Thackley, by special tramcar. At 7.30 p.m. 
discussion will take place in the Council Chamber, Town 
Hull, on“ School Clinics," to be opened by Mr. L. A. 
Williams, M.D., D.P.H. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students! Meeting).— 
Vernon.Harcourt lecture on ‘ Rivers and Estuaries,” 
by Mr. W. Henry Hunter. 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 


Royal Sanitary Institute (Bradford Meeting). Members 
will meet at the Town Hall, Bradford, to inspect the 
School Clinic. 9.45 u. m. Visit to the Municipal Dairy, 
at Heaton. 10.45 a.m. 


Monpayr, FEBRUARY 6. 

The Architectural Association.—Professor W. R. 
Lethaby on Greek Buildings.“ 7.30 p.m. 

The Surveyors’ Institut ion. Mr. W. Woodward on 
The Evolution of Fire-resisting Construction.“ 8 p.m. 

The Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Carton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W.).—Mr. Arthur J. Martin will deliver 
his presidential address. 8 p.m. 
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London Institution, —Mr. Alfred C. Haddon, M.A., on 
„The Art of Paleolithic Man.” Illustrated. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—'* Lectures on Sculpture,” by 
Professor Colton, A.R.A. III.—'' The Statue.” 4p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).—- 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on English Cathedrals and 
Parish Churches." 5 p. in. 

The Society of Engineers (at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Vsctoria-embankment, W.C., south end 
of Savoy-street, near Waterloo Bridge).—(1) Mr. Diogo A. 
Symons (President, 1910) will present the premiums 
awarded for papers published in the Journal during 
1910; (2) the retiring President will introduce to the 
meeting Mr. F. G. Bloyd, the President for 1911, who 
will deliver his presidential address. 7.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


„ Sanitary Engineers (Students! Lecture).— 
Professor Henry Adams, M. Inst. C. E., on ‘‘ Surveying 
and Levelling.” 7 p.m. 

Guild of Architects Assistants (17, Fleet-street, E.C.).— 
m J. Gerald Large on A Mock Arbitration Case. 
: .m. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on Roman Triumphal Arches and Town 
Gateways." 4.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, —Mr. W. J. Wil on 
“The Detroit River Tunnel, between Detroit, Michigan, 
and Windsor, Canada.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


The Carpenters’ Company (Carpenters’ Hall, L^ndon- 
wall),— Lectures on “The Arts Connected with 
aaa Mr. Laurence A. Turner on Wood Carving.“ 

. p.m. 

Loudon County Council Westminster Technical 
Institute (Vin ent-square). —Mr. W. T. Creswell, F. S. I., 
on the Taxation of Land Values IV. 8.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural — Association.—Lecture by 
Professor Geddes. 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association. —Mr. J. Bruce on 
„A Colonial Example of Town Planning: Adelaide, the 
p dee of South Australia." Lautern illustrations. 
7.90 p.m. ; 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Studenta' visit to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (heating and ventilation 
system) and the power-station, Imperial Institute. 

Manchester Society of Architects.—(1) “pecial general 
meeting to elect Associates; (2) paper by Mr. Fred W. 
Jackson. 6.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


Society of Architects.—Colonel F. S. Leslie, R.E. (Hon. 
Sec.) on The Turned Lattice Work of Egypt.” 8p.m. 

Architectural Association Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club.—Mr. G. H. Jenkins and Mr. H. P. G. Maule on 
Architecture asa Fine Art in Relation to Architectural 
Training. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London - wall.— Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
F. S. A., on British Sculpture of To-day.” 8 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. F. C. 
Eden on Varallo, Orta, and Varese.“ 6.30 p.m. 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Mr. 
W. G. Buck on Bricks and Brick-Making Materials. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—*'' Lectures on Sculpture, by 
Professor W. R. Colton, A.R.A. IV.—'' Ancient and 
Modern Sculpture.” 4p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries. —8.30 p.m. 

Fripay, FEBRUARY 10. 


Queen’s College, London. — Professor A. Wallace 
Rimington, R. B. A., A.R.E., on Some of the Qualities 
which are Characteristic of Great Art''—II. 3 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical In- 
stitute (Vincent-square).—Mr. J. S. Dow on '' Illumina- 
tion — V. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meeting). — The 
Vernon-Harcourt Lecture on Rivers and Estuaries, 
by Mr. Henry Hunte r, M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11. | 

The Architectural Association.—Visit to the Money 
Order Office, Holloway-road. 2.30 p.m. 

The Royal Institution.—Mr. T. G. Jackson; R.A., M.A., 
on ''Architecture: The Byzantine and Romanesque 
Period "—I. 3p.m. . 

Junior Institution of Enginecrs.—Annual dinner, 
6.30 p.m. for 7 p.m., at Hotel Cecil, the President, Sir 
J. J. Thomson, F.R.S., in the chair. 


— . ac a — 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Bulider of February 2, 1861. 


Arthur Allom on Colour in Architecture. 

To THOSE who are anxious for a distinctive 
XIXth century style, or what has been 
termed a Victorian era of architecture, I 
would say that no individual ever yet 
succeeded in originating a combination of 
beautiful and original forms of such a 
homogeneous character as to constitute a 
complete style. There is a well-known 
roverb that ''fools rush in where angels 
ear to tread," and the truth of this saying 
is sometimes exemplified in the introduction 
of colour and coloured materials in some 
of our modern domestic and public buildings. 
We have only to note the numerous failures 
of those who attempt tbe practical applica- 
tion of the science of colour to discover the 
difficulties attendant upon its judicious 
treatment. All art is denendent upon a 
few great principles, as are in fact al] sciences 
founded upon an accumulation of facts 
from which their leading truths are deduced. 
But in the practice of Polychromatic deco- 
ration in architecture we cannot exactly 
copy nature, because our art has something 
in its forms and principles which are opposed 
to those of nature. The prototype of a 
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Greek temple has never yet been discovered 
in the works of nature, and I think we mav 
safely apply the same observation to a 
modern school-house. 


— ——9————— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Works by Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 


UR inset plates this week are given 
in connexion with an article on 
Mr. Newton which appears on 
another page. We are particu- 


larly glad to publish these and other illus- 


trations of Mr. Newton's work in view of the 
honour he has just received in being elected 
as an Associate of the Royal Academy—an 
honour which is given, of course, in recog- 
nition of the value of his work. 


— . — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Penistone Library Competition. 


SIB,—It was with very great surprise I 
read the notification in this week's issue of 
your paper, in which the Penistone District 
Counoil have thought it proper (after fourteen 
days from advertisement) to exclude al! 


architects residing at a greater distance than 


thirty miles from Penistone from competing. 
after sending them particulare. I consider the 
Council's action, to say the least, is diagrace- 
ful. I received particulars some ten days ago. 
and had carried out a considerable part of 
the drawings, and in effect I have been put 
to a great waste of time and labour. I con- 
sider, if the Penistone Council wanted to limit 
the competition, they should have done eo at 
the outset. 

Apparently they do not realise that one’s 
efforts might have been used in other 


directions. E. 


Boundary Railiags at Westminster Abbey. 

Sig,—The idea for something more orna- 
mental as regards the boundary railings at 
the Abbey was only a suggestion. 

The simplicity of the present railinge I do 
not dispute, but I venture to think that for 
such an historical building as the Abbey some- 
thing more & spear-headed railing is 
called for, seeing that the Abbey has been the 
“ birthplace" and “ resting-place’’ of kings 
for centuries. : . 

A design for railings and piers might 
possibly be taken from the base of the tomb 
of Henry V. in the Abbey. : 

It would add to the dignity of the oocasion 
if the railings were of bronze; also if the 
arms of some of the departed kings were dis- 
played on shields in the centre of the panels. 

WESTMONASTERIU M. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


— . — 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Carriage of Water. 

SIR, —1 shall be grateful to you or to any 
of your readers if I can obtain advice in con- 
nexion with carrying water írom source to 
dwellings. 

I live in North Wales, and have to convey 
water long distances from springs to many 
houses aud farms, in some cases nearly half 
a mile. The water in my neighbourhood :s 
very soft (there is no lime for miles off). 
Before laying on water I have always had 
it analysed, and the report has been of 
exceptional purity." I have now for years 
carried the water through galvanised-iron 
pipes, and find that the action of the water 
on these pipes brings a deposit of binoxide 
of iron, I believe, and makes the water taste 
very irony, and is very objectionable for 
laundrywork, as the blobs of the iron iron- 
moulds the linen. I use very few lead pipes. 
as the analyst found that this soft water took 
up a dangerous amount of lead, and therefore 
made it unfit for drinking purposes. 

] am at a loss to know how to convey water 
that will be as pure to a tank as it is at the 
source. 

Earthenware pipes in my mountainous 
country would not stand the pressure. I 
believe pipes are made lined with glass or 
some solution, but where a good deal of bend- 
ing may be necessary this would necessitate 
a lot of elbows, besides which. the cost might 
almost be prohibitive where some miles of 
pipes have to be laid down. 

S. Parr Lynes (Colonel). 
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Fig. 7. Sketch Suggestion for Regent - circus. 


LONDON STREET INTERSECTIONS.— I. 


By Mr. A. E. RICHARDSON. 


T would be very interesting, and, the strategic points of our architectura] are more than choked by the weediness o. 
perchance, not very flattering to us demonstration, what shall be said of the vast the surrounding vegetation. Speaking of the 
everyday mortals, if the immortal hinterlands surrounding the strategic points ? present state of the former places, and dealing 
Samuel Pepys were to revisit the Occasionally we chance upon some artistic with them individually, Hyde Park-corner 

scenes of his former activity, and could oases in the Sahara of Mammon, but they must first claim our attention. This 
write for our benefit a new diary of hi l 
peripatetic observations, as applied to the 
planning of modern” London. After a 
very busy Sunday, November 25, in the 
year 1666, Pepys jotted down: “ I spoke 
with Mr. May, who tells me that the design 
of building the City do go on apace, and by 
its description it will be mighty handsome 
and to the satisfaction of the people; but 
I pray God it come not out too late." The 
worst fears of Pepys were realised, Sir 
Christopher Wren's plan was not put into 
execution, and London, owing to the parsi- 
monious methods pursued by the City 
merchants and the general opposition offered 
to a new system of streets and buildings, 
was rebuilt more or less on the tortuous lines 
of the medieval city. There can exist no 
doubt that had Inigo Jones's plan for 
Whitehall, and Sir Christopher Wren's 
scheme for the remodelling of the City of 
London been carried out, London to-day 
would be the finest city in the world, and 
the need for a traffic commission and projects 2 Wy ™. „„ 
for new trunk roads would not be required NS z. Rd M 
or desired to the extent they are at present. f f. n 
The architectural frontier of London is 
marked by four great public places which 
in & measure correspond to the Iioman 
fora; that is to say, they have the most 
important public buildings grouped about 
them, and they. too, like their classic proto- 
tvpes have been formed in the midst of exist- 
ing buildings. added as afterthoughts instead 
of forming the nucleus of a preconceived 
scheme. The vast space at Hyde Park- 
corner. Trafalgar-square, the Place 
in front of the Royal Exchange, and the 
northern approach to London Bridge—all 
important junctions for great and minor 
thoroughfíares--have that appearance of 
shabbiness and meanness inseparable from 
a ragged silhouette, and present in addition 
a general onesidedness to the critical 
observer. 

If these aforementioned places represent Fig. 1. Suggestion for Trafalgar-square. 
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Fig. 2. Sketch for Northern Approach to London Bridge. 


Place is perhaps one of the least depres- 
sing of the four, and it is to be hoped that 
when St. George's Hospital site becomes 
available, which will shortly be the case, some 
important public building will be erected 
thereon; the vista from Piccadilly looking 
west would then be terminated by a domi- 
nating climax, which in turn would extend 
its beneficial æsthetic influence to the sur- 
rounding streets, and the present ill-con- 
sidered intersection of the various roads would 
not be so apparent.  Trafalgar-square also 
requires considerable improvement, notably 
the southern side. The new approach to 
the Mall has been conceived without an 

thought or provision for a reasonable archi- 
tectural junction with  Trafalgar-square, 
and it is now viewed in the somewhat 
dubious position of an anti-climax, one of the 
worst faults in architectural design. A 
solution of the difficulty would be to shape 
the southern side of the Place” as an 
immense hemicycle receiving on its periphery 
Northumberland-a venue, Parliament-street, 
and the new approach to the Mall, the base 
of the hemicycle would be the mean between 
the centre lines of Cockspur-street and 
the Strand (illustration 1). This would 
involve the rebuilding of the whole of the 
southern side, the scheme could be under- 
taken piecemeal, and the present opportunity 
is a favourable one. The northern approach 
to London Bridge must next be considered. 
There is a proposal on foot to destroy the 
classic purity of the main front of the 
Fishmongers’ Hall by the erection of a 
pseudo-classic building on the opposite side 
of the bridge as a balancing motif, in addition 
it is proposed to heighten the existing hall 
in a manner that would terrify the original 


architect, He Roberts. The present 
Fishmongers’ Hall is so good that we cannot 
afford to have it disfigured. The new 


building projected for the east side of the 
bridge, which is to form the balancing motif 
must present a front and return in facsimile 
to the Fishmongers’ Hall, the additional 
"s ga of the new building must be considered 
and arrangements made to increase the 
height of the existing building. (Illustration 
2.) If this splendid opportunity for the 
embellishment of the City is put into execu- 
tion in the proper way we shall have in effect 
a magnificent architectural peany arding 
the northern end of London Bridge, and 
rising directly in three successive tiers from 
the water line. It was always a matter of 
great regret to the architect engineer of 
London Bridge, Sir John Rennie, that 
the approaches on the north and south 
of London Bridge were not designed by 
his brother-in-law Professor Cockerell; 
Cockerell’s designs were submitted to the 
committee of taste who rejected them and 
referred the subject to Sir Robert Smirke, 
who designed the existing buildings which, 
to use Sir John Rennie’s own phraseology, 
are the most unworthy set of buildings ever 
designed for an important position. Passing 


through King William-street between well- 
designed buildings arranged as separate 
compositions, we approach the Forum 
Londinium,” the most important Place“ 
as a business centre in the City. The many 
intersecting streets which debouch at this 
spot have caused the various architects 
employed to design the buildings on the 
acute angles, much time, and the thinking 
public much subsequent pain. y 
The Porticus to the Royal Exchange, 
with its eagle-like pediment, is quite right 
in idea as a focal point, but the scale of 
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Fig. 3. Sun Assurance Office. 
Professor Cockerell, R.A., Architect. 


this building is too great for the Threadneedle- 
street front of the Bank of England ; the 
north and east sides of the Place are 
flanked by magnificent buildings, but the 
south side is formed of a collection of nonde- 
script structures on narrow sites, conceived 
without any respect for their neighbours. 
The western entrance to the Place from 
Cheapside is hopeless, and were it not for 
the repose afforded by the restful lines of the 
Bank and the front of the Royal Exchange 
this civic centre would be one of the most 
ragged spots in London. Compare this, our 
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Fig. 5. Junction of Regent-street and Vigo-street. 
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Fig. 4. Sun Assurance Office (as altered). 
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most important forum, with any of the con- 
jectural restorations shown by Luigi Canina 
in his valuable tomes, we shall at once observe 
that we have a forum with one side missing. 
Cockerell, when he submitted his competition 
design for the Royal Exchange had this 
matter in his mind; in many respects his 
design agreed with the Bank of England as 
to scale, and was designed with a view to 
accord with the future rebuilding of the 
southern side of the place. Even the scale 
of Cockerell’s delightful Sun Assurance 
office has been disturbed, but we must be 
devoutly thankful that it still exists to 
connect the Bank of England with the City 
beyond. (Illustrations 3 and 4.) The forma- 
tion of the Committee of Taste to consider the 
improvement of the Charing Cross, Strand, 
and Holborn districts, about the year 1828, 
resulted in considerable public interest being 
taken in civic design; there was a perfect furore 
for public improvements ; travelled Londoners 
of this period returning from Paris .were 
disgusted with the mean appearance and 
junction of the streets and eagerly discussed 
architectural improvements. 

The Committee consisted of Lord Farn- 
borough, John Wilson Croker, Sir John 
Soane, Sir Robert Smirke, John Nash, and 
one or two others. Their work included 
the improvement of Cockspur-street, the 
western entrance to the Strand, the Hay- 
market, the old Opera House, the University 
Club House, and the connexion between 
Oxford-street and Holborn, now called New 
Oxford-street—all examples of effective 
architectural design, and exhibiting many 
original ideas dealing with awkward inter- 
secting streets and angle treatments. 

That at ‘commercial success always 
attends architectural enterprise goes without 
saying. Regent-street bears this out, 
and latterly the advent of a great American 
store in Oxford-street has given that street 
a fillip towards future greatness as a shopping 
centre of the first rank. The formation of 
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Regent-street was due to the indefatigable 
efforts of John Nash, who worked hard at the 
Herculean task of considering the various 
interests to be dealt with in carrying out 
such an immense scheme. Nothing of the 
character of this street had been seen before 
in England; the whole street presented a 
delightful combination of dissimilar blocks 
united by subtle artistry. There was some- 
thing of the scene-painter about John Nash, 
the management of the awkward angles, 
the introduction of domical motifs where the 
main street connected with a subsidiary one, 
such as the junction of the Quadrant with 
the main portion of Regent-street and Vigo- 
street, forming an architectural hiatus 
between the two sections (illustration 5) ; 
and the contrast between the Astylar blocks 
and the blocks arranged with an obvious 
columnar or pilaster treatment proclaim 
Nash to be a genius at effective architectural 
composition. It is almost certain that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds would have given him a 
measure of the praise he meted out to 
Vanbrugh had Sir Joshua lived to see 
Regent-street complete in its pristine beauty. 
Like the proverbial painter of theatrical 
scenery, Nash did not pay any attention to 
minute detail, but very rightly contended 
that the greatest interest would exist near 
the level of the pavement, notably in the 
display of goods in the shop windows. The 
upper part of his buildings he kept extremely 
simple, and arranged them as a broad 
background to the life and movement of the 
busy street, resulting in a great gain in the 
apparent scale of the buildings. At the 
present time there seems to be no definite 
control exercised over the design of the new 
buildings in this street, ner as regards 
the treatment of the intersecting streeta and 
the prominent angles. It is left open for 
any architect with speculative instincts to 
approach the Crown authorities with a scheme 
for any one particular site the lease of 
which is about to fall in; then follows a 
mighty building designed out of all scale and 
proportion to the width of the street and out 
of sympathy and character with the existing 
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blocks. Opprobrium has been heaped upon 
Nash ; the contemporary caricaturists exhibit 
him impaled on the spire of All Souls 
Church," Langham-place, with the epithet, 
National taste." Writers of doggerel sang 
his praise as follows :—- 


Augustus at Rome was for building renown'd, 
For of marble he left what of brick he had 
found ; 
But is not our Nach, too, a very great Master? 
He finds us all brick and he leaves us all 
plaster.”’ 


There is one thing which his critics have 
hitherto ignored, and that is that Nash 
was but following classical precedent in 
covering a coarse material with a finer 
and more beautiful material, which did not 
purport to be stone, and which lent itself 
admirably to the scheme of untformity he 
had in view. If Regent-street had been 
‘carried out in Portland stone, of course 
it would have been more monumental in 
idea, but the scheme would never have 
matured under such expensive building 
conditions. Regent-street is our one and 
only comprehensive asset of civic design in 
the grand style," and it is being fast 
spoiled by incompetent practitioners. 

The near future will witness the rebuilding 
of Regent-circus; the segments composing 
the four blocks to this circus are too small as 
it is, and if the projected buildings are 
carried up to a height of 65 ft. or 70 ft. to 
the top of the cornice the effect on the circus 
will be disastrous. It is suggested in the 
accompanying sketch to set back a portion of 
each of the angle features to allow of the 
same apparent proportion between the 
height of the buildings and the width of the 
‘street as now exists. (See illustrations 6 
and 7.) 


VILLA MARINA, DOUGLAS, 
ISLE OF MAN. 


A COMPETITION has been held for a 
kursaal on a piece of land of 8 acres extent, 
‘situated on the sea front in the middle of 
the town of Douglas. The ground was 
formerly the garden of a private house 
which has recently been demolished ; it is 
one of those unexpected oases—the fortunate 
result of private ownership—which have been 
left untouched until the present. The nature 
of the site, at first nearly level, and then an 
abrupt tree-clad slope directly overlooking 
the sea, the character of the old house, with 
its flat-pitched roof, segmental central bay, 
and surrounding verandah, and the very 
name of Villa Marina—all these suggest a 
warm Italian atmosphere rather than the cold 
north-westerly regions of the Isle of Man. 
And one competitor, carried away with these 
associations, has designed a semi-domestic 
casino with flat pantiled roofs and vast 
stretches of whitewashed walls, which, seen 
among the trees from the sea, would have kept 
up the illusion if the eye could have blocked 
out the dull northern watering-place that 
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hems this oasis in on every side ; another in 
the same strain has suggested an Italian 
garden staircase mounting up the steep slope 
among the trees ; and yet another an open- 
air hemicycle encircled with an Ionic 
colonnade; final, many competitors have 
placed the casino in the ideal position of the 
site, where theold house stood, in the middle, 
set well back from the front with the steep 
bank of trees rising immediately behind it. 

The design which has been awarded, and 
quite rightly, the first premium, presents 
none of those fantasies; it is thoroughly 
British in its practicality, and has won on 
this score. 

The competition, which was open, was 


promoted by the Corporation of Douglas . 


and the Trustees of the estate, who offered 
three premiums—200/., 1002., and 1007., with 
the right to retain all three sets of designs. 
The assessor appointed by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects was Professor 
Adshead, who was doubly qualified to act in 
& competition containing architectural design 
and town-garden planning. The conditions 
were exceedingly vague, requiring a large 
concert-hall to seat 3,000 people, and suitable 
for organ recitals and orchestral concerts ; 
it was suggested that any surrounding or 
adjoining corridors or conyersation-rooms 
might be designed so as to be thrown in to the 
large hall should the necessity arise. 

The grounds were to be laid out so that as 
much of the space as possible should be left for 
public gardens, unbroken by buildings. The 
sum of 16,0007. was to cover both buildings 
and ground, and to include architect's fees. 
In spite of these 5 1 (the 
qun of cost being the only doubtful one) 

ere was a si rly small response on the 
part of the profession, only twenty-six 
sets having been sent in. Perhaps if the 
assessors name had accompanied the 
original advertisement there would have 
been a greater number. 

Professor Adshead’s award is as follows :— 
First premium, Messrs. Robinson & Jones, 
Leeds; second premium, Mr. S. C. Ramsey, 
Herne Bay; third premium, Messrs. 
Cocker & Hill, Altrincham. The first is 
the practical and workmanlike scheme; 
the second and third, in addition to good 
general plans, both contain ideas for the 
ground which, impracticable at present on 
the score of cost, might be legitimately 
carried out later, seeing that the promoters 
have bought the deeigns. 

Messrs. Robinson & Jones place their 
building at the corner of the sea front, or 
Colonels - road, and Broadway, the most 
practical position on the site for access to 
the concert-hall and also in that it leaves 
as much as possible of the grounds un- 
obstructed. The octagonal concert-hall is 
well planned, surrounded by a continuous 


promenade; outside which, again, are 
a series of conversation, billiard, card 
rooms, etc., forming a straight facade 


to the garden, but an irregular octagonal 
corner to the street angle. Possibilities of 
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extension are also indicated. Two small 
triangular area gardens shown would be 
better treated frankly as areas ; they are too 
small for plants to grow in. The exterior 
of the building suggests at once comparison 
with the Rotunda in the Prater, at Vienna: 
in both has the simple octagonal pent-house 
roof been made the feature of the exterior, 
but the prize design shows a very weak 
finish, and we would suggest that it is re- 
vised in execution in order to give some more 
interesting outline from the sea. In fact. 
throughout, this design is rather ordinary. 
though the garden front, after a drastic 
revision of the corner features, might be well 
detailed ; and the entrance front, with its 
steps up, might, with the help of a little 
more spirit, be attractive. But we are 
bound to say that the small scale elevations 
and almost blank section, scratchily drawn 
in ink and uncoloured, by no means show 
this design up to advantage. The practical 
points, however, are exceedingly well 
attended to; the levels throughout skilfully 
made use of, by which street conveniences 
are obtained under the building on the 
entrance front, and an entrance to the garden 
from the hall on the level; and, again, the 
treatment of the shelter to the sea and walk 
over, which walk is treated as a continuous 
5 round the garden, unobstructed 

y the entrance under at the far end. The 
garden itelf is very simply treated, and 
wisely so on the score of cost. A bandstand 
with a small arena round it is placed on the 
main axis of the garden, and little else is 
attempted except, as before mentioned, the 
promenade walk. The upper part of the 
garden is practically untouched. 

In the second premiated design the building 
is placed in a similar position on the site. 
but it is in the form of a narrow oblong. This 
scheme contains an original idea in the form 
of an open- air arena at the back of the hall, 
with the concert stage so placed that by the 
sliding back of shutters (a great feature in th is 
design, from which it took its nom de plume) 
the orchestra would be heard inside and out. 
The surrounding promenade could also be 
thrown into the central hall, and, the outer 
walls being largely of glass and made to slide. 
the whole room could be thrown open to the 
air on a summer evening. But as the 
building is to be used as a sort of club 
throughout the year this hall would be 
uncomfortable for eight months. As regards 
architectural detail, it is easily the best sub- 
mitted ; but as an architectural conception 
designed for a definite site it is extremely 
unsuitable. The long horizontal lines, the fine 
repeating detail (most of it in cast-iron). 
suggest an open site either on a pier or an 
asphalted promenade, not in a garden and 
banked up by trees. The plan also is full of 
practical defects—no adequate space for an 
organ, bad entrance, no main exit on the 
garden-front, etc. Wethink, however, that the 
idea of the arena has well merited the second 
place; some such feature might be carried 
out later. 


The Grounds of the Villa Marina, Douglas. 


The Rotunda in the Prater, Vienna. 
Suggested as a comparison with the premiated design. 
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Villa Marina, Douglas. By Messrs. Robinson & Jones, Leeds. 


The third design shows a building of 
similar shape to the second, but placed in the 
middle of the site, with its narrow end to the 
sea; behind it is a staircase leading up 
through the woods, in front a bandstan 
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surrounded by a hemicycle of seats towards 
the sea ; on either side pergolas lead up to the 
niches, enclosing bowling-green and tennis- 
courts. The whole is an intensely attractive 
picture, drawn also and coloured to take the 
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Villa Marina, Douglas. Design by Mr. S. C. Ramsey, A. R. I. B. A., Herne Bay. 
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eye of a committee, but we fear as regards 


cost—of the garden at least out of the 
question. Still, there are ideas here which 


may be made use of in the future. 

** Eureka submits a design in the Italian 
villa style which we suggest, with an 
octagonal hall placed similarly to the winni 
design. Indeed, with a little more practica 
working out of the plan, a little less Wren- 
church-like interior, and & little simpler type 
of roof construction, the scheme would have 
run No. ] very fine. As regards architectural 
treatment outside, we have no hesitation in 
preferring it, though, like the first, it needs 
considerable amendment; but its semi- 
domestic quality we do not find fault with. 
Interiorly No. 1 shows a maaterly vagueness, 
not to say blankness, so that Eureka's ” 
rather pompous Corinthian pilasters can 
hardly be said to tell against him in 


pavilion in the middle, like No. 3, the central 
gable flanked by squat turrets. It would 
have been good if another Derby Castle 
or variety entertainment place had been 
wanted. 

As regards cost, we fear the 16,000/. has 
been exceeded in most if not all cases, and 
the competitors can hardly be blamed. 
Building prices, however, may be cheaper 
in the Isle of Man than those we are 
acquainted with. No. 2, in spite of ita fine 
detail, is perhaps the cheapest of the pre- 
miated, partly owing to absence of gallery ; 
but No. 1, with a ferro-concrete roof, and 
possibly the omission of a sort of roof 
promenade, would be somewhat near it. We 
should advise leaving the gardens (as No. 1 
practically does) an spending all available 
money on the pavilion. The grounds, as our 
photograph shows, are exceedingly charming 
as they are. 

On the whole, we feel that Professor 
Adshead has selected the undoubted winner, 
and that with the other two premiated 
designs the Corporation and Trustees are 
furnished with garden schemes and ideas 
which they can carry out at their leisure. 

The drawings were on view in Douglas 
this week. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


WE would draw our readers’ 


Cities and attention to the exhibition 
Town-Planning at Crosby Hall, Chelsea, 
Exhibition, which opens next week. 
Chelsea. Under the presidency of the 


Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., 
and with the support of an influential com- 
mittee, Professor Patrick Geddes, with the 
assistance of Mr. F. C. Mears, has arranged 
an exhibtion on lines which should do much 
to co-ordinate the thought of workers in 
various fields and to combat the prevailing 
incoherence of ideals and consequently empirical 
method of attacking contemporary problems. 
We say this from what we know of Professor 
Geddes's previous achievements at Dunfermline, 
in Edinburgh, and in the University of London, 
in his incipient Civics Department, of which 
the present exhibition is one of the results. Of 
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Villa Marina, Douglas. Design by Messrs. Cocker & Hill, Altrincham. 


t he exhibition itself we hope to be able to give 
a clear account at some future date. But 
(rom the advance sheet before us (which may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Cities Exhibition, Crosby Hall, Chelsea) we 
gather that the exhibition is arranged in three 
parts —in a separate gallery, in Crosby Hall. 
and in the crypt under the hall. The separate 
gallery is devoted to garden villages and 
suburbs; streets, boulevards, and parks: 
city improvement in England, Scotland, and 
Germany—what is being done, in short. The 
part in the hall itself will consist of the survey 
of Edinburgh which formed so distinct a note 
in the recent exhibition at Burlington House, 
with incipient surveys of parallel subjects, e.g.. 
Salisbury and, possibly, Oxford. The method 
of survey for industrial towns will be indicated, 
and of the past, present, and opening possibili- 
ties of one London borough—Chelsea. This 
section, therefore, shows what is required to be 
known about a given place before anything can 
well be done. The third section, in the crypt, 
will be devoted to graphic exposition of the 
constants in the processes of the life and 
growth of cities. A course of lectures will be 
given and a conference of those interested 
arranged for. Personal guidance to the exhi- 
bitioa will also be provided as far as may be 
possible. The exhibition should prove excep- 
tionally stimulating. and not only to those 
avowedly devoted to town planning, but to 
all interested in any branch of municipal 
endeavour or social science. To those who 
have not yet seen Crosby Hall as it stands 
rebuilt, this opportunity of doing so should 
in itself be enough to induce them to go there. 


Mayor C. E. Norton and Mr. 

Birmingham T. Adams have held a Local 
Town-Plan- Government Board inquiry 
ning Scheme. at Birmingham regarding an 
application by the City Council 

ior leave to prepare a scheme of town planning. 
The facts of the proposal were explained bv 
the Town Clerk, Mr. E. V. Hiley, who stated 
that the scheme effected the whole of the parish 
of Quinton, part of Edgbaston, part of Har- 
borne, and a small part of the parish of North- 
field. He then described the general character 
of the buildings, which varied from houses 
with a rental from 20/. in Quinton to 400l. a 
year at Harborne. The only means of com- 
munication which existed at the present time 
between the districts concerned and the city 
was an omnibus service and a train service 
from New-street station to Harborne. There 
was no doubt that when sewers were laid there 
would be considerable building development 
in the area. There had been a renewed agita- 
tion for the construction of tramwavs from 
Birmingham to Harborne, and six petitions in 
favour had been presented to the City Council 
since April The City Council was unani- 
mously in favour of the scheme, and the King’s 
Norton and Northfield Urban District Council 


offered no 1 to the inclusion of that 
portion of their district in the town- planning 
area. The City Council, in making the appli- 
cation, were desirous of preserving the amenitics 
of the district, and the only way of doing this 
was by a comprehensive town-planning E Beine, 
At the present time, including a number of 
small house freeholders who owned the houses 
in which they lived, in Harborne there were 
forty principal landowners whose estates were 
very much interunited, and it therefore seemed 
an absolute necessity that a definite and com- 
prehensive scheme should be prepared while 
there was an opportunity of doing so and before 
the land had been built upon. There was no 
real opposition from the owners ; thev were all 
favourably disposed.—The Times. 


WE learn from the Times that 


Housing steps are being taken for the 
Scheme in carrying out of a new housing 
South scheme in the Long Sutton 
Lincolnshire. District of Lincolnshire. It is 


proposed to form a company, 

to be known as the “ Long Sutton Tenants, 
Limited,” and to erect some fifteen houses 
at a cost of 3,000/. The land obtained is 
4 acres in extent, situated in a good position ; 
a fair amount of the capital has already been 
subscribed, and on this it is anticipated a return 
of about 4 per cent. will be obtained. The 
pro sal is that each tenant should be a share- 
older in the company, if only to a small extent ; 
that as long as he is a shareholder he will have 
the oe to continue the tenancy of the house. 
and also the right of passing it on to succeeding 


. generations if the family desired unbroken 


residence. Alternatively, if the tenant desires 
to remove the cottage can be given up on the 
usual notice, and he can dispose of his shares 
to the new occupier. 


A LECTURE. illustrated by 

Street lantern slides, was given 
Architecture. recently in Liverpool by Mr. 
L. P. Abercrombie. The 

subject was the street architecture of Paris and 
Vienna. Mr. Abercrombie explained in a 
general way some broad types of street grouping 
and design, and more particularly two special 
treatments—the Vista and the Ring. The 
former was perhaps better illustrated in Paris 
than elsewhere, the latter was certainly showa 
by the modern buildings round the Ringstrasse 
of Vienna. The idea of a true vista, he took it. 
was two-fold—it consisted in the elaboration 
and internal study of one building and the self- 
effacement of the avenue leading up to it. 
That naturally led to a double result. The first 
was the production of the very finest possible 
monuments; the other concerned the archi- 
tecture leading up to the monuments. An 
architect had to learn how to express himself 
without clamouring for attention. The earliest 
French avenues probably consisted of trees 
grown or clipped to a certain height. The 
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Roman avenues were plain rows of columns — 
the same effects that were given of trees or 
rows of columns that were imported into 
buildings with several stories, which lined the 
streets forming the vista. A certain appear - 
ance of repose or monotony was acquired, 
formed by the repetition of a simple design, 
something that ilie eye could easily grasp. 
that did not demand particular attention from 
it, and that insensibly led it forward to the 
monument at the end. The race of architects 
that could at one time design with cold re. 
straint, and at another explode into a hot 
eruption of gorgeous richness, had certainly 
the command of great resources. Describing 
the chicf avenues of Paris, Mr. Abercrombie 
remarked that the most energetic tidier up 
and straightener of vistas was Haussmann. 
who made them, and rightly so, the normal 
effect of Parisian architecture. The other. 
typical phase of restrained town architecture 
for which Paris was famous, was the square. 
in which an “ ordonnance," or imposed archi. 
tectural facade had been carried round, irrespec- 
tive of different buildings inside. A general 
prevailing characteristic common to Vienna 
architecture in general was an absence of 
German  picturesqueness, and the strong 
prevalence of horizontallines. Among the t 
urban styles of architecutre which had "been 
evolved in Europe—the medieval in Nuremberg 
and Flanders, the styles of the three Louis and 
the two Napoleons in Paris, the Georgian brick 
of the London squares, and the stone of Bath 
and Edinburgh—the Viennese Baroque of the 
first half of the XVIIIth century certainly held 
& high place. Modern Viennese architecture 
had its great opportunity, denied to thc Baroque. 
on the formation of the Ringstrasse, and the 
demand for at least ten buildings of the first 
magnitude, and twice a3 many public building: 
of secondary importance ; with the site, setting. 
and general surroundings in most cases carefully 
arranged for each building, and its effect in 
relation to its neighbours consciously studied. 
Unfortunately it could hardly be said to have 
risen to the occasion. In places the Ring 
appeared to be an exhibition of samples of 
different architectural styles.—The Liverpool 


Courier. 


Mr. LEONARD STOKES comes 


The Mall forward with a good suggestion 
Extension. for dealing with the Mall 
Improvement Scheme. At 


present, he notes, two great bodies are trying 
to scare off each other as to who should under- 
take the work and accept the responsibility of 
it, while the whole nation, from the King 
downwards, is chafing at the delay. “ Now. 
as the First Commissioner of Works, the Chair- 
man of the London County Council, and the 
Mayor of Westminster are all on the King 
Edward Memorial Committee, these gentlemen 
—who represent the three bodies most inter- 
ested in the scheme—should form the nucleus 
of a sub-committee, which, with the advantage 
of our very able Lord Mayor as chairman. 
could, in a very few minutes, decide upon a 
mode of precedure which would solve all 
difficulties and get us our great processional 
road in time for the Coronation, and so complete 
what is already, as far as it goes, a great metro- 
politan improvement." By the way, Mr. 
James A. Tinling, of Little London, Sussex. 
offers 500“. towards a public subscription for 
achieving the desirable end. 


On the recommendation cf 


Another the General Purposes Com- 
Birmingham  mit'e», the Birmingham City 
Scheme. Council have decided to apply 


to the Local Government 
Board for authority to prepare a town-rlaanning 
scheme for an area on the cast side of the city. 
The question of the purchase of Batchelor’s 
Farm, comprising over 81 acres of land, with 
a frontage to Belcher’s-lane, for 11.000. and 
the vendor’s costs, aroused some discussion. 
When surveyirg the district for the preparation 
of the town-planiing :*chem^ the Genera! 
Purposes Committee heard that the farm was 
for sile. From many pcinte of view it was 
desirable the Corporation should tuy the land. 
because various committees were anvious that 
certain portions should be acquired for the pur- 
1 0ses of their undertakings. and it was found 
to be cheaperto purchase the whole than to leave 
each committee to negotiate for the land they 
required. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


RECENT WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION CASES. 


INCE our recent review of decisions 

under the Workmen's Compensation 

b. Act, several further çases have come 
before the Courts. 

In Horn v. Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, a workman poy by the 
Admiralty as a tin smith, died, as it was 
alleged. from lead poisoning contracted in 
the course of his employment. There was 
a contracting-out scheme duly made under 
sect. 3 of the Act, to which the workman had 
subscribed. The Admiralty seem to have 
raised some question that the death did not 
arise from the employment, and the man's 
dependants applied in the County Court for 
compensation. The County Court judge held, 
that the scheme ousted his jurisdiction as 
to the amount and scale of compensation, 
but left it open to him to decide the 
question of liability ; the Court of Appeal, 
however, held, that the scheme was sub- 
stituted for the provisions of the Act 
for all purposes. In this case the Admi- 
raltv had admitted liability at the hear- 
ing. but had they not done so it may be 
asked what proceedings should have been 
taken to obtain compensation? Presumably 
some machinery was provided by the 
scheme, but, in the absence of special pro- 
visions, it would appear proceedings could 
have been taken in the courts apart from the 
Act to enforce the provisions of the scheme 
as a contract. 

In Hosegood v. Wilson, & man, having 
sustained an injury, was being paid com- 
pensation 148. 7 by agreement. On 
February 25, 1910, owing to the report of 
a medical referee, the payments were stopped, 
but the memorandum having been recorded 
on the man's application, they were con- 
tinued. The employers, on April 7. 1910, 
applied for a review, but the case only came 
on for hearing on July 4, when an order was 
made reducing the weekly payments to 10s. 
from the date mentioned in the application, 
February 18. The employers then ceased 
making any pa;ments, on the ground that 
having paid 4s. 7d. too much for twenty 
weeks, which amounted to 47. 11s. 8d., they 
were entitled to applv this sum to the weekly 
payments of 10s. The Court held, that par. 
19 of the 1st Sch. of the Act, which provides 
that no claim shall be set off against weekly 
payments, prevented the employers from 
adopting this course, the payments having 
been made in respect of an existing obligation, 
and that the employers could only recover 
this excess by an action. 

An important case is Barnes v. Nunnery 
Colliery Company. A boy, contrary to 
orders, got on to a corve to ride to the place 
where he would be engaged at work in a 
mine; he struck his head against the mine 
roof and sustained injuries from which he 
died. The defence of “serious and wilful 
misconduct" was, however, not open to the 
employers by reason of the extraordinary 
provision contained in the new Act of 1906, 
which takes that defence away from the 
employer if the injury results in death or 
serious and permanent disablement; but 
the Court of Appeal found in their favour 
on the principle laid down in Brice v. Edward 
Lloyd, Ltd. (the Buider, July 31, 1909), 
that as the boy had needlessly exposed himself 
to a risk which did not necessarily arise out 
of the employment the accident did not arise 
out of the employment. A case similarly 
decided on almost identical facts is Pope v. 
Hill's Plymouth Co. Ltd. (the Builder 
July 9, 1910) but it does not appear 
whether it was cited to the Court. Can any- 
thing be more unsatisfactory than the law 
on this point since the defence of *' serious 
and wilful misconduct ’’ was whittled away by 


the Act of 1906? If only a man is acting 
in the course of his employment, however 
wilfully negligent he may be, however much 
he may act in defiance of rules, the employer 
is liable to compensate the man for the 
results of the man’s own misconduct unless it 
can be shown that the results of that mis- 
conduct are not serious. The rule should, 
if anything, be the reverse, for if a man’s 
misconduct causes serious injury to himself, 
it is only too probable in such undertakings 
as mines, railways, etc., that it has caused 
injury to others and rendered the employer 
liable in damages and compensation both 
under ani apart from the Act. This 
extraordinary provision also encourages in 
workmen lack of obedience to rules, and 
endangers the lives of their fellow-work- 
men. In the above instance it i3 the statute 
which has caused this curiously unfair 
burden to be placed on employers, but in other 
cases the statute itself has been extended 
in directions, not originally contemplated, by 
decisions of the Courts. Thus there can be 
little doubt that when the legislature rendered 
employers liable to compensate the depend- 
ants of their workpeople, it contemplated 
“actual dependence" at the time of the 
accident, yet in the case of a wife this 
reading of the Act has been shown to be 
wrong, and a wife’s dependence is presumed 
even when she is supported by herself or other 
pasos In the recent case, Keeling v. 

ew Monckton Collieries, Ltd., this doctrine 
was applied to a case where a man killed 
in January, 1910, had not lived with his 
wife or contributed to her support or that 
of his children since 1888. On his death, 
this deserted wife, who for twenty-two years 
had received no benefit from her husband, 
is held a dependant upon him, and, as such, 
entitled to be paid compensation for his 
death by the employer. This absurdity 
surely calls for remedial legislation. 

We conclude this present review of the 
cases with one which may be of importance 
to builders. In Warner v. Couchman, a 
baker’s man whilst delivering bread on his 
rounds, suffered frost bite of the hand and 
arm, and claimed compensation as for 
“accident " arising out of his employment. 
The majority of the Court of Appeal, whilst 
expressing some doubt as to whether this was 
an accident at all, held there was no 
special danger from frost bite incidental to this 
employment beyond what all persons engaged 
out-of-doors are exposed to, and that the 
claim failed. It will be remembered that 
work on a scaffolding was held to expose a 
man to special risk from lightning, and that a 
man so struck was held entitled to compensa- 
tion, see Andrew v. Failsworth Building 
Society (the Bus. ler. May 14. 1904). If the 
winter were very cola it is possible that on 
the strength of that decision, builder’s work- 
men might put in claims for frost bite, but 
the case under discussion shows that such a 
claim would in all probability fail. 


THE BUILDING TRADE, 1910. 


THE reiterated assurances that recent 
fiscal developments would ‘be of direct 
assistance to the building trade have cer- 
tainly not so far been justified by facts. The 
year 1910 is described in an article in the 
Board of Trade Labour Gazette on Employ- 
ment, Wages, Prices, and Disputes in 1910 ” as 
being one in which, on the whole, employment 
throughout the country has been fairly good; 
therefore in a year of increasing prosperity 
it m pe have been expected that, after a 
period of prolonged depression, the building 
trade would at least participate, if only in 
a moderate degree; yet in the same article 
it is asserted :—‘‘ The building trades con- 
tinued slack, and though the proportion of 


trade unionists out of work showed some 
decline, employment in this industry re- 
mained depressed. In the brick trade em- 
ployment was only moderate, though better 
than in 1909.“ 

Take the changes in rates of wages. In 
the building trade in 1910 4,533 workpeople 
sustained changes in the rate of wages. 
showing a net weekly increase of 3371. ; but 
in 1909 12,090 sustained changes, resulting 
in a net weekly diminution of 713l., so the 
two years show no advance. Little vitality 
is also shown by the figures relating to 
unemployment: whilst if we look to the 
future small consolation is to be derived 
from the returns published in the Labour 
Gazette as to the plans passed by ninety-two 
of the principal urban districts during the 
last quarter of the year, as compared with 
the last quarter of 1909. The figures thus 
obtained show a decrease of 138,5144, or 
about 5 per cent. 

The decreases in Scotland and Ireland 
were the most considerable, and it is stated 
in the Report that, apart from these, in 
England and Wales there was a slight 
increase of 29,4697. It will be seen that 
Outer London showed increases in respect of 
all the buildings classified, viz. : —'' Dwelling- 
houses, factories, and workshops, churches. 
schools, and publie buildings, and other 
buildings and alterations." The increases 
were 8:5 per cent. in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and 18:8 per cent. in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, but amongst other districts Yorkshire 
showed a decrease of 16:9 per cent., the 
Midlands of 15:1 per cent., and the Northern 
Counties 9:2 per cent. 

The return for the previous quarter will 
be found in the Builder, October 29 last. 

The above returns certainly do not sub- 
stantiate the activity in the building trade 
that was prophesied on the introduction of 
the Budget of 1908, and, as we have con- 
stantly asserted in these pages, such a result 
could never really be looked for when the 
raw material of the building trade, the 
building land, was subjected to additional 
taxation, which moreover necessitated the 
introduction of machinery which hinders and 
clogs its speedy and inexpensive transfer and 
depreciates it as a security. It is only to be 
hoped that when this machinery gets into 
working order less friction and delay will 
be experienced. 

Any review of tho building trade would 
be incomplete without some reference 
to trade disputes, as, despite the pro- 
longed depression, the members of the 
building trade refrain from resorting to 
strikes, and in an exceedingly militant 
year they have continued to show a good 
example to those engaged in less .depressed 
industries. In the past year in all trades 
there were 506 disputes affecting 508.538 
workpeople, the largest number since 1893. 
and the duration of these disputes totalled 
9,722,800 working days, or very nearly 
treble the average of the last ten years—a 
loss of time, as the Report states, of one 
working day for each member of the in- 
dustrial community, excluding seamen and 
agricultural labourers ; but of these totals the 
building trade is responsible for only eighteen 
disputes, involving 856 persons and a loss of 
33,900 working days, figures justly charac- 
terised by the Labour Gazette as quite in- 
significant when compared with the number 
of workpeople engaged in the industry.”’ 

With regard to the returns as to Labour 
Exchanges, published monthly in the above 
journal, we venture to think, as far as the 
building trade is concerned, it would be of 
service if one or two additional heads could 
be introduced under the trades as classified. 
Building and works of construction " are now 
grouped together, and this would embrace 
apparently navvies and entirely unskilled 
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labour. It would certainly interest members 
of this very depressed industry if in. the 
particulars published in the Gazette the classes 
of applicanta in the building trade could be 
more particularly defined. 


MASTER 


BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 


Bristol Master Builders’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the Bristol Master 
Builders' Association was held on the 26th ult. 
at the offices, Guildhall, Small-street. Mr. F. 
Chown, President, occupied the chair. 

The annual Report was presented, and 
upon the motion of the President, seconded 
by Mr. W. Foster, the same was approved 
and adopted. 

In the Report the Committee referred with 
regret to the very bad year and the little 
prospect of a more favourable state of trade 
in the immediate future. In view of the 
continued depression in trade and the fact 
that wages in Bristol are considerably higher 
than in any other town in the West of 
England, the Committee had discussed the 
desirability of giving notice for a reduction 
in wages, but it was decided to defer the 
matter for future consideration. During the 
past year there had been more disputes with 
the operatives than for many preceding years. 
The year 1910 had seen the adoption by the 
Association of a telephone card, which bears 
the names and telephone numbers of members 
and hon. members of the Association, and its 
publication had been the means of increasing 
the róle of membership. The summer excur- 
sion in July to Evesham, Pershore, and 
Tewkesbury was a most enjoyable gathering. 
During the year two prominent members, in 
the persons of Mr. George Humphreys and 
Mr. August Krauss, had passed away within 
a day of each other.. Mr. George Humphreys 
occupied the position of President of the 
Association on more than one occasion, and 
filled the office of Hon. Treasurer until the 
day of his death, having acted in that 
capacity for just over twenty-one years. 
Although Mr. Krauss had not taken an 
active interest in Association work for some 
time prior to his death, yet he had been a 
strong supporter in previous years, and had 
filled the office of President of the Association 
and of the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers. The death of Mr. George 
Humphreys necessitated the appointment of 
an Hon. Treasurer, and this office had passed 
into the capable hands of Mr. E. J. Neale. 

Mr. Audley Perkins moved the re-election 
of Mr. F. Chown as President. Mr. E. I. 
Neale seconded and Mr. Frank N. Cewlin 
supported the nomination. In deference to 
the wishes of the meeting, Mr. Chown under- 
took to remain in office. 

Mr. Perkins was re-elected Vice-President, 
and Mr. E. I. Neale Hon. Treasurer. Upon 
a ballot being taken for the Committee, the 
following were declared to constitute that 
body :—Messrs. Frank N. Cowlin, A. Dow- 
ling, W. Foster, G. W. Humphreys, J. Lovell, 
G. L. Poole, E. W. Walters, and F. A. R. 
Woodward. 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION. 
Mr. J. W. White, a well-known Sunder- 
land builder and contractor. has been 
elected President of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers. Mr. 
White founded his business in 1885. and 
since then has carried out many works. 


including the general post-office, technical 
collega, and the Sessions and police- 
courts. and fire-brigade station. Sunderland. 


Mr. White has been President of the Sunder- 
land Association, and also of the Northern 
Counties Federation and the Northern Centre. 


A DECEASED BUILDER’S ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Mr. Charles William 
Andrew, F.R.G.S.. of Rutland House, Ken- 
nington Park, S.E., builder and sanitary 
engineer, who died on December 4, aged 
eighty-four years, has been sworn at the value 
of 20.3237. 4s. 2d. gross, with net personaltv cf 
14,9047. 136. 2d. Mr. Andrew was a member 
of the firm of Messrs. Andrew & Nanson, of 
Brixton-road, Lambeth, and was formerly 
Mayor of Lambeth. He hae left, subject to 
certain life interests, largo bequests of house 
property to the Lambeth Pension Societv and 
the South London Association for Assisting 
the Blind. 


THE BUILDER. 


THE LIMMER ASPHALTE 
PAVING COMPANY. 


THE Thames as a shipbuilding centre of 
magnitude was reinaugurated on the lst inst., 
when H.M.S. Thunderer was launched from 
the yard of the Thames Ironworks Company. 
It happened that the extension and rearrange- 
ment of the works of the Limmer Asphalte 
Paving Company were practically completed 
by that day. and the directors took the 
opportunity of holding & reception, the guests 
being privileged to see in comfort, from the 
point of 'vantage of one of the company's 
roofs, the launch of the Thunderer from the 
adjacent yard. A large number of architects, 
engineers, and municipal officials accepted 
invitations, among them being Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, Mr. Keith D. Young, Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley, and Mr. W. A. Pite. 
Time was found to introduce the visitore to 
the various departments, and to show the 
interesting methods of work. The productions 
of the Limmer Asphalte Company were well 
known to nearly all present, of course, but the 
characteristics of the materials employed and 
the processes of manufacture were inspected 
with keen appreciation. ‘‘ Lithofalt”’ brick- 
making, for instance, was to be seen in pro- 
cress, It is not surprising that the company 
have turned their attention to the problem of 
road construction in suburban and country 
distriots, with special reference to dust elimina- 
tion on the public highwave, and some 
announcements may be expected shortly on the 
subject. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


THE following tenders have been accepted 
by the Government Departments named: 
Admiralty (Works Department): Steelwork, 
etc., for storehouse, Colombo — Mesers. 
F. Morton & Co., Ltd., Hamilton 
Ironworks, Garston, Liverpool; Works 
services, alterations to Captain's House, 
R. N. College, Osborne — Mr. S. Salter, York- 
street, Southsea; extension of laboratory, 
Lodge-hill, Chatham—Messrs. Kirk & Ran- 
dall, Warren-lane Works, Woolwich; pier 
and land approaches to detention quarters at 
Bull Point, Devonport—Mr. Blake, 
Sutton Building Yard, Plymouth. War 
Office: Works services, alterations and addi- 
tions, Sergeants’ Mess, Wrexham—Mr. W. E. 
Samuel, Market-street, Wrexham; construction 
of rifle range, Ballycannon, Co. Clare—Mr. 
M. Gough. Colooney-street, Limerick; cocon- 
struction of road, Bovisand and Lentney—Mr. 
E. She'labear, 1, Mutley-plain, Plymouth; 
erection of annexes, Cambridge ttages, 
Woolwich—Messrs. Kirk & Randall, Warren- 
lane Works, Woolwich; ditto, Canterbury— 
Mesers. Johnson & Co., 979, Southwark 
Bridge-road, S.E.; ditto, Maryhill Barracks, 
Glasgow—Mr. C. Macandrew, 13, Lauriston- 


gardens, Edinburgh; ditto, Ross Barracks, 
Shorncliffe—Mr. : Grigg, Salisbury 
House, Beaconsfield- avenue. Dover; ditto, 


Winchester Messrs. Avery Bros., Winchester: 


erection of barrack buildings, St. Peter's 
Barracks, Jersey—Mr. B. E. Nightingale. 
Albert-embankment, S.E.: erection 


Officers! Mess, Golden-hill, Freshwater, I.W.— 
Messrs. T. & E. W. Jenkins, 49, Upper-street, 
James-stroet, Newport, I.W.; improvements 
and additions to married quarters, spike 
Island—Mr. D. Creedon, Rathealy-road, Fer- 
moy; installation of acetylene lighting. St. 
Peter's Barracks, Jersey—Imperial Light 
Company, 123, Victoria-street, S. W.; instal- 
lation of electric lighting. Blackdown, Alder- 
shot—Messrs. G. E. Taylor & Co., 8. Bush- 
lane, Cannot-street, E.C.; provision of single 
men's accommodation, Horfield Barracks, 
Bristol—Mr. T. Weeks, 6, Beaulev-road. Bed- 
minster, Bristol: supply and erection of heat. 
ing apparatus, Dirigible Balloon Shed, Farn 
borough— Messrs. H. & J. Cash. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W. India Office 
(Store Department): Bridgework—Horsehay 
Company. Horsehay. Crown Agents for the 
Colonies: Cement — A. P. C. M. 8, Llovd’s. 
avenue, E.C.: Messrs. I. C. Johnston & Co. 
Ltd.. 4. Eastcheap. E. C.: Messrs. Peters 
Bros., 72. Victoria-street. S.W. Office of 
Works: Builders’ work. alterations, Avenue 
Telephone Exchange—Messre. W King & 
Son. 3. Vauxhall Bridge-road. S. W.: excava 
tions. Block C, Birmingham Telegraph Stores 
—Mesers. John Bowen & Sons. Ltd., Balsall 
Heath, Birmingham: erection of Bournemouth 
reel Sorting office and telephone exchange 
Mr. A. J. Colborne. builder, Countv-road. 
Swindon; reconstruction of roofs, British 
Muscum— Mr. W. E. Blake, Sutton Building 
Yard, Plymouth: enlargement of post-office, 


Bury (Lancs))—Messrs. R. Neill & Sons. 
Strangewavs, Manchester; alterations and 
additions. lavatory accommodation, Custom 


House Messrs. Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Camber- 
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well- green Works, S. E.; erection of Doncaster 
Sorting Office—Messrs. Dennis Gill & Sen, 
builders, Doncaster; erection of Eastbourne 
Post Office Messrs. J. & M. Patrick, Point 
Pleasant, Wandsworth, S. W.; supérstructure. 
College-street labour and telephone ex- 
change, Glasgow— Messers. Thaw & Campbell. 
126, Paton- street, Glasgow; enlargement, head 
post- offico, Leeds Mr. R. Thompson, Dalton- 
square, Lancaster; erection of sorting office. 
Rice-lane, Liver pool Messre. J. Rothwell & 
Sons, Knowsley-road, St. Helens, Lance: 
maintenance work, Duke of York's School. 
Dover—Messrs. Hayward & Paramor, West 
View, Castle-avenue, Dover. Metropolttun 
Police: Carrying out alterations at Walton- 
street  police-station—M«ssrs. Lole & Co.. 
Trafalgar.equare, Chelsea, S. W.; demolition 
of property and clearing site at Nos. 470-4, 
High- road, Leytonstone— Mr. C. Griffiths. 
34a, Ben Johnson- road, E.; erection of police- 
station, etc.. Deptford—Messrs. W. Lawrence 
& Sons. 21, Finsbury-cirous, E.C. Commis- 
stoners of Public Works (Ireland): Building 
works, addition and alterations, post-office. 
Waterford—Mr. Patrick Costen, Waterside, 
Waterford; erecting and furniehing Faughan- 
vale National School, Co. Derry—Mr. R. 
Colhoun, Strand, Derry. 


GENERAL BUILDING 


THRELKELD CHURCH. 

The ancient parish church of Threlkeld was 
reopened recently by the Bishop, after having 
been restored. The church was built in 1777, 
on the site of an older one, which is known 
to have been in existence in 1341. During the 
exeoution of the work, which has now been 
completed, remains have been found of the 
original structure, the south wall of which is 
believed to form part of the present church. 
The north wall of the earlier building, how- 
ever, would appear to have been taken down. 
as ita foundations have been found about 10 ft. 
inside the present north wall. The alterations 
and improvements of the church were planned 
by Mr. J. H. Martindale, architect, Carlisle. 
and have been carried out by Mr. Grisen- 
thwaite, contractor, Penrith. The church has 
been reseated, reroofed, and generally repaired, 
whilst the windows have been reglazed and 
the outside wal's rough-casted. 


SCREEN, BT. JOHN THE BAPTIST CHURCH, NEWPORT. 

A new screen has been erected at St. John 
the Baptist Church, Riscaroad, Newport. It 
has been designed by Mr. Frederick R. 
Kempson, F. R. I. B. A., Diocesan Architect, of 
Cardiff, and carried out by Messrs. Harry 
Hems & Sons, of Exeter. The height of the 
structure, which is composed of British oak. 
is 29 ft.. and from north to south it is 22 ft. 
wide. It is divided into seven bays, the 
central forming the approach to the sanctuary. 


NEW CHURCH FOR ST. ANN’S, CORSGORPHIN E. 

The plans for this church, prepared by the 
architect, Mr. P. MacGregor Chalmers. I.A.. 
show buildings in the Romanesque style of 
architecture. The church consists of ʻa broad 
nave, flanked by two arcades of pillars, each 
over 16 ft. in height, which separates it froin 
the side aisles. ere are two transepta. 
The pulpit stands beside the first or most 
eastern pillar of the north arcade, and behind 
the pulpit are the choir pews. Behind all is 
a semicirc'e apse. There is a tower rising to 
a height of over 100 ft The plans also show 
on the north side of the church, and connected 
with it, a vestry, eession-room, guildroom, etc. 
Meantime it is proposed to build only the 
church (which will be seated for 675 wor- 
shippers), the vestry, session-rooms, and the 
base of the tower to the height of 27 ft., which 
really forms the vestibule of the church. The 
estimated cost of this is 6,2507. 

NEW BARRACKS AT WINDSOR. 

New barracks have been erected at Windsor 
from the designs of Mr. H. B. Measures, 
F. R. I. B. A., Director of Barrack Construction. 
The building. which will cost about 56,0002., is 
an experiment with the oubicle system. On 
the ground floor the buildings cover an area 
of 47,600 ft., and consist of two parallel blocks 
placed 75 ft. apart and open at the ends. The 
centro space thus formed has been enclosed 
by a flat roof with large ventilating lantern 
lights. Beneath these are the two main mess- 
rooms, each capable of seating half a battalion. 
The elevations have erected in red 
19 8005 facing bricks, relieved with picked 
ricks of a lighter tint and dressings of a buff- 
coloured terra-cotta. The interior walling, 
except where plastering is used, is of glazed 
brickwork of various tinte The main roofe 
are covered with slates; all other roofs are 
flat. The floors. staircases, and landings are 
fire-resisting. The interior accommodation is 
planned in five sections. There are dining 
and_. canteen, and recreation rooms and 
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lavatories for day use, oubicle sleeping and 
accessory accommodation. The floors are of 
maple blocks, and the walls above the glazed 
brick wainscot are distempered a warm red. 
Each mess-hall is lighted with sixty electric 
lamps. On the same floor are a billiard-room, 
a smoking and games room (109 ft. long by 
20 ft). a reading-room, a  writing-room, 
library, and corporals’ room, besides a service 
bar, soldiers’ canteen, supper cooking kitchen, 
and dry canteen. One of the chief features 
is the lavatory accommodation. There are 
shaving cubicles, ranges of basins, slipper, 
shower, and feet-washing baths, all with a 
hot and cold water service. The walls are of 
white glazed brick. Another feature is found 
in four drying chambers, in which the men. 
after doing duty in wet weather, can have 
their uniforms dried at onoe. The sleeping 
accommodation is upstairs. The cubicle par- 
titions are carried to a height of 7 ft. 5 in., 
leaving a space of 2 ft. 9 in. up to the ceiling. 

cubicle has its own window, a latch on 
the inside, and wil! be fitted with a cot, 
special steel wardrobe, arm-rack, and hanging 
hooks. Four cubicles share one electric light. 
The colour sergeant of each company has a 
room to himself, with & fireplace, at the end 
of his company's cubicles. There are also 
lavatories for night service. The main rooms 
and passages are heated with steam radiators. 
The buildings are lighted throughout with 
electricity. 

PARISH HALL, SEAFORTH. 

The new parochial] hall, erected at a cost 
of about 1,550/. on a site adjoining St. 
Thomas's Church, Seaforth, was opened on the 
19th ult. The building comprises:—On the 
uround floor, a hall to accommodate from 300 
to 350 persons, with two classrooms leading 
out of same, together with a kitchen; and on 
the first floor, over the classrooms, is arranged 
a clubroom, with lavatory attached. The hall 
is entered through a vestibule. The olub- 
room is reached by means of a concrete stair- 
case. The exterior of the building is faced 
with grey bricks with grey terra-cotta dres- 
sings, the roof being covered with Welsh 
slates. The work has been carried out from 
the designs of Mr. Frank Rimmington, archi- 
tect, Liverpool. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE WEST RIDING POLICE, 
WAKEFIELD. 

Dissatisfaction has ben expressed for a con- 
siderable time with the premiees occupied bv 
the West Riding Constabulery at Wakefield. 
They have long been considered quite unequal 
to the purposes of such an establishment, and 
plans have now been prepared by Mr. J. 
Vickers Edwards, Architect to the West 
Riding County Council, for entirely new 
premises on a fresh site. It is proposed to 
build the new headquarters on a site abutting 
upon Back Bond-street, near to the County 
Hall The land falls at a slight gradient to 
Northgate, the area comprising 15,245 eq. yds. 
The various departments are to be completely 
detached, but so arranged as to provide easy 
means of communication from one to another. 


NEW ELECTRIC THEATRE IN BDINBURGH. 


The plens were passed in the Edinburgh 
Dean of Guild Court on the 19th ult. and 
warrant granted to the North British Electric 
Theatres, Ltd., for alterations at 18 and 19, 
Nicolson-street and 3, Hill-square, so that a 
theatre might be constructed. r. J. B. 
Cameron, W.S., for the petitioners, said the 


plans had now been adjusted between their 


architect and tho Burgh Engineer, and he 
understood the respondents had all been 
satisfied. For the purposes of the new theatre 
the existing hal! on the site will be cleared 
away and the new theatre substituted. In the 
main hall there will be an internal erea of 
55 ft. bv 40 ft., with an altitude of upwards of 
30 ft. There will be eeating &ccommodation 
on the ground floor far about 500 persone, and 
in the dress circle for about eighty. The 
north elevation of the building fronting the 
Col'ege of Surgeons will be specially treated 
architecturally. The architect is Mr. Hippo- 
lvte J. Blanc. R.S.A. 
LIGHTING DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 

The foundation-stone has just been laid of 
a new lighting depot in Cambridge-street. 
The ground floor is to be appropriated to the 
uses of a general store, various shops, rooms, 
and offices, with stabling and coach-house and 
the necessary apartments for harness and 
stores. On the first floor will be the testing 
rooms, carpenter's shop, timber store, and 
clerical department. and above this story 1s to 
be built a long workshop. The frontage to 
Cambridge-street is 120 ft., and that portion 
of the building will be of narrow Black 
Country bricks, relieved with terra-cotta fac- 
ings. The erection of the building is being 
carried out by Mr. S. F. Swift in accordance 
with designs prepared by the City Surveyor, 
Mr. H. E. Stilgoe. 


THE BUILDER. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, LONDON. 


A new building has been erected in the 
Fulham-road for the Michelin Tyre Company, 
Ltd. The eite on which the building stands 
is an island one, possessing a superficial area 
of 22,000 sq. ft. Burmantoft’s “Marmo” 
faci in several colours has been used, with 
enriched emblematic and heraldic panels, 
supplied by the Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 
Whilst affording protection against the 
weather, the material can be washed. The 
sanitary fittings in the building were also sup- 
plied by the Leeds Fireclay Company. The 
architect is Mr. J. Espinasse, of Clermont- 
Ferrand, France. 


OXHEY PABISH HALL. 


A parish hall has been erected at Oxhey, a 
gift by Mr. W. R. Blackwell to the parish 
in memory of his father, the late Mr. 
Thomas Francis Blackwell. The hall, which 
is in Pinner-road, and was built to the designs 
of Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu, by Messrs. Bright- 
man & Son, is constructed of red brick, 
roofed with red tiles, and surmounted by a 
copper turret. The front gable is plastered. 
At the back commodious accommodation for 
clubs has been arranged. The hall will seat 
300 persons. 


STOCKPORT NEW POLICE BUILDINGS. 


The Special Committee appointed by the 
Stockport Town Council to recommend a site 
for the new police buildings has chosen a site 
now used as the town’s yard in Wellington- 
street. The Committee considered several 
sites, but Mr. Beswick, the Cheshire County 
Council Architect, reported that three wero 
not suitable, and that the town’s yard site 
was, in his opinion, the best. The Committee 
recommended the adoption of this site by six 
votes to two. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Mr. Alex. G. Lee, late Managing Director 
of Messrs. Hofler, Ltd., has commenced 
business in his own name at 14, John-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. He has acquired the plant 
and stock of Austrian oak panelling and 
joinery work for which his late firm held 
a high reputation, together with the goodwill. 
In addition, Mr. Lee as taken over the sheet- 
lead damp course, which has been supplied to 
H.M. War Office, Admiralty, etc. Messrs. 
Hofler ere discontinuing entirely both these 
departments in his favour. Mr. W. Anderson 
will be his outdoor representative. 

Mr. Charles R. Price, builder and con- 
tractor, of 87, Bishopsgate, E.C.. has obtained 
the oontract for the new drill-hall for the 
23rd Battalion the London Regiment, Ter- 
ritorial Forces. The firm have four contracts 
in hand for the Territorial Association, also 
a new factory building for Messrs. Piggott 
Bros. & Co. at Booth street, Spitalfields. 

Messrs. A. & P. Steven, engineers, Thanet 
House, 231-2, Strand, London, and of Glasgow 
and Manchester, have received the order for 
twenty-four hydraulic lifts for the new build- 
ings of the Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., 
Manchester. The building will also be 
equipped with eight of their high-pressure 
Silent Dustman vacuum cleaning machines. 

The Galway New Fever Hospital is being 
supplied with Shorland's patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues, patent 
exhaust roof, and special inlet ventilators, by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., 
of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., have been 
appointed to furnish the complete sanitarv 
equipment and arrangements for the Scottish 
National Exhibition, Glasgow—buildings to 
which, as now in progress of being erected 
upon some 50 acres in Kelvingrove Park, we 
ed in our Note” of January 20 (p. 65, 
ante). 

Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., of 36. Basing- 
heall-street, E.C., and Homerton, N.B., are 
carrying out alterations and decorations at 
Summerfield, Elstree. under the supervision of 
Messrs. James Laycock & Bellamy, of 4, 
Bloomsbury-place, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

A largo clock is to be erected in the parish 
church, Hognaston, Derbyshire, the gift of 
the late Mr. J. H. Smith, of Derby. It will 
be fitted with all the latest improvements. 
The work is being done by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 
The same firm are also making a large 
chiming clock. with four 7-ft. dials, for Elland 
Church, Yorkshire, and they recently made 
the Town Hall clock there. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Heaton & 
Walker, architects. Hincklov, the ‘ Boyle” 
system of ventilation (natural), embracing the 
latest patent ‘‘air-pump’’ ventilators and air 
inlets, have been applied to the drill-hall. 
Hinckley. 

The three ceniral lights and tracery above 
of the great s ven-light east window of St. 
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Mary's Church, Kettering, has just been filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. Percy Bacon & 
Brothers, of London. The window, which was 
dedicated on February 2, represents the 
Crucifixion in the centre light, flanked by 
B.V. Mary and St. John in the side lights. 
Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, Co., Upper 
Thames-street, London, E.C., and Excelsior 
Works, Rolline-street, have recently supplied 
two of their Boyd’s exhaust roof ventilators 
to the Aberdeen-road Church, South Croydon. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tue London County Council, at its meeting 
on Tuesday, dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Aots (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Brizton.—Erection of a one-story building 
on the northern side of Ferndale- road. 
Brixton, immediately westward of the London. 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway (Messrs. 
Wood & Co. for Messra. Warwick & Co.).— 
Consent. . M 

Greenwich.—The erection of a building on 
the southern side of Bramshot-avenue, Green. 
wich, to abut also upon the western side of 
Wyndcliff-road (Messrs. Beadel Wood & Co.). 
—Refused. 

Hampstead.—Erection of a porch and the 
retention of an oriel window at No. 20, 
Ferncroft-avenue, Hampstead (Mr. E. J. May 
for Mr. J. Croft-Smith).—Consent. oe 

Kensington, North.—Erection of a building 
on the southern side of Edinburgh-road, North 
Kensington (Mr. W. G. Hunt).—Consent. 

Kensington, South. — Retention of an 
addition at No. 9,  Collingham-gardens, 
Kensington, next to Bolton-gardens (Messrs. 
Aldin Brothers & Davies for Mr. . 
Gwynne).— Consent. 

Kensington, South.—The erection of an 
addition over the porch in front of No. 14, 
Hyde Park-gate, Kensington (Messrs. H. C. 
Cleaver, Ltd., for Mr. H. Sefton-Jones).— 
Consent. l 

Marylebone, East.t—The erection of build- 
inge upon the site of Nos. 70 to 78, even 
numbers only, inolusive, Portland-place, St. 
Marylebone (Mr. F. T. Verity for Mr. 
Paxton).—Refused. 

Norwood.—Erection of a fence on the south- 
wostern side of Josephine-avenue, Brixton, 
and to abut also upon the south-eastern side 
of Brixton-hill (Mr. J. Smart).—Consent. 

Norwood.—The erection of a building at 
arch No. 815 on the eastern side of Herne Hill- 
road, Lambeth (Messrs. H. Wakeford & Sons 
for the Loughborough Cinematograph Theatre 
Syndicate).—Consent. f 

St. Pancras, North.—The erection of a 
boundary wall and approach steps at Lynd- 
hurst Hall, Warden-road, Kentish Town 
(Messrs. Spalding & Myers).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a building upon 
the site of No. 8, Mitcham-road, Tootin z- 
(the Tomperance Billiard Halls, Ltd.).—Con- 

nt. 
ie idle worth T of a one-story shop 
at No. 196, Mitcham-road. Tooting (Messrs. 
Price, Arrow, & Taylor for the County of 
London Estates Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—The retention of a hoarding 
at No. 213, Balham High-road, Wandsworth 
(Mr. H. J. Helsdon for the Clapham and 
District Bill Posting Company).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Hampstead.—The erection of buildings with 
the boundary wall at less than tho prescrit 
distance from the centre of a footway leading 
out of the south-western side of Back-lane, 
Hampstead (Mr. J. D. Hunter for Messrs. 
Roff & Son).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Paddington, North.—The erection of & petrol 

store in front of No. 18, Pindock-mews, 
VF e (Mr. H. J. 
McCarthy).—Refused. a. 
: Co co erection of an addition to the 
Roval Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, King 
William-street and Chandos-street, Westminster 
(Mr. J. Johnson for the Committee of tho 
Hospital).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Kensington, South.—The erection of a wood 
and iron building to abut upon a roadway 
leading out of the western side of Warwick- 
road, Konsington (Mesers. W. J. Peach & 
Co.).—Refused. 

St. Pancras, East.—The retention of a motor- 
cycle shed of a temporary character at the 


2 


rear of No. 90, King’aroad, Camden Town, 
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abutting upon Rochester-p'ace (Mr. H. Good- 
child for Mr. T. Harrison).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Holborn.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter over the High Holborn entrance and 
an iron and glass shelter over the Kingsway 
entrance to the Ho!born tube railway station 
(Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Refused. 

Holborn.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to tho Bonnington 
Hotel, Southampton-row, Holborn (Mr. W. E. 
lHaazell).— Consent. 

Marylebone, East.— The erection of an iron 
and glass shelter at the entrance to the Baker- 
street tube railway station, Upper Baker- 
street, St. Marylebone (Mr. W. E. Mandelick 
for the London Electric Railway Company).— 
Refused. 

Marylebone, West.—The erection of an iron 
and glass shelter at the entrance to the Edg- 
ware-road tube railway station, Edgware-road, 
St. Marylebone (Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the 
London Electric Railway Company).—Refused. 

Rotherhithe.—That the Council, on the 
application of Mr. A. Share, do extend the 
licence, dated December 16, 1907, in respect 
of the temporary showcase in front of No. 231, 
Southwark Park-road, Rotherhithe, for a 
periad of three years.—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—The erection of an iron 
and glass shelter at the entrance to the 
Elephant and Castle tube railway station, 
London-road, Southwark (Mr. W. E. Mande- 
lick for the London Electric Railway Com- 
pany).—Refused. 

Strand.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Lcicester-square 
tube railway station, Charing Cross-road (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Refused. 

Strand.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the Haymerket entrance to the 
Piceadilly-circus tube railway station, West- 
minster (Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London 
Electric Railway Company).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 

Hackney, North.—The separation of No. 66. 
Kingsland High-street into two buildings with- 
out complying with the provisions of sect. 41 
of the 1894 Act (Mr. E. Cannell).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Erection of &n iron 
staircase upon the space at the rear of pro- 

flats on the western side of a passage- 
way leading from Kensington High-street to 
Kensington-court, Kensington, and to the erec- 
tion of a portion of the building at the fourth 
floor level and extending above the diagonal 
line (Mr. R. H. Kerr for Mr. J. Rossdale).— 
Consent. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

Norwood.—That the Council do consent to 
the application of Messrs. Fasnacht & Beale, 
on behalf of Mr. J. Wingrove, for an exten- 
sion of the time within which the roadway of 
a proposed street for carriage traffic to lead 
from Cornwall-road to St. Saviours-road. 
Brixton, was required to be defined and 
thrown open.—Consent. 

Stepney.—Alterations and the erection of an 
addition to the bottling store at the premises 
of Messrs. Mann, Crossman, & Paulin, Ltd., 
Ruseell-street, Mile End (Mr. W. Stewart for 
Messrs. Mann, Crossman, & Paulin, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Strand.—The erection of a brick passenger 
lift enclosure at the rear of No. 31, Old Bur- 
lington-street with walls of less thickness than 
required by the First Schedule to the 1894 
Act (Mr. E. Godfrey Page for Messrs. Leny- 
gon & Co.).— Consent. i 


Cubical Extent. 

Kensington, North.—The uniting of divisions 
C and D at the Clement Talbot Motor Works, 
Barlby-road, Kensington (Mr. W. T. Walker 
for Messrs. Clement-Talbot, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

Bow and Bromley.—The formation of a 
division wall opening at Clay Hall, Old Ford- 
road, Mr. J. E. Ashby for tho London 
General Omnibus Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington.—The use of steel revolving 
shutters in lieu of iron doors to division wall 
openings at the premises of Messrs. Ingram, 
Perkins, & Co., No. 1, Irongate Wharf-road. 
and No. 12, Praed.streot, Paddington (Messrs. 
Thomas & Thomns).— Consent. 

Strand.—A deviation from the plan ap- 
proved for the uniting of No. 3, Haymarket, 
with No 1. Suffolk.place. Strand, by means 
of an opening at the firet floor level (Messrs. 
Treadwell & Martin).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 


Hammersmith. — Two divisions at the 
premises of the National Motor Cab Company. 
Ltd.. No. 231, Hammersmith-road, and Great 
Church-lane. Hammersmith, exceeding in 
extent 250,000 cubic ft., and division wall 
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openings of larger size than specified (Mr. 
J. E. Ashby for the National Motor Cab Com- 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked t are con- 
trary to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN. — Extensions, school, Skene- 
square (3,725/.); Aberdeen School Board. 
Appleby.—Post-office and Conservative cluk 
(3,000/.); Mr. R Morton Rigg, architect. 
Bedworth (Warwick).—School (4,260/.); Mr. 
A. J. Lord, builder, Wolston, Coventry. 
Billsthorpe (Notts).—School; Mr. L. Magge, 
Shire Hall, Nottingham. 
Birmingham. — Extensions, brewery, for 
Messrs. Mitchells & Butlers; Messrs. Wood & 


Kendrick, architects, Colmore-row, Birming- 
ham; Mr. H. Gibbs, builder, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Bitton.—Teacher’s residence; Mr. R. S. 


Phillips, architect, The Cross, Gloucester. 

Blaby.—Additions, workhouse; Blaby Board 
of Guardians. 

Bristol.—Café, | Wine-street; Messre. J. 
Lyons Co., refreshment caterers, Cadby 
Hall, Kensington, W. 

Chelmsford.—Alterations to Friars School; 
Architect, care of Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Town Council. 

Childer Thornton.—School for the Higher 
Bebington Education Sub-Committee. 

Cotleigh.—En'arging St. Michael's Church: 
Mr. C. J. Tait. architect, High street, Excter. 

Coupland.—Hospital (50,000/.); Mr. W. 
Eyre, architect, Silver-street. Gainsborough ; 
Mr. B. Pimfrey, builder, Gainsborough. 

Crewe.—Additions and alterations, St. 
laul's School; the Managers. 

Drighlington.—Worsted spinning mill for 
Mr. P. H. Booth, J.P., Gildersome, near 
Morley. | 

Easington.—Alterations, isolation hospital; 
Surveyor, Rural District Council. 


Edinburgh.—Electric theatre. Nicholson- 


street; Mr. H. J. Blane, architect, 25, Rut- 
land-square, Edinburgh. ` 

Feltham. -— Additions, Council school 
(1.549/.) Mr. Wm. D. Lacey, builder. 
Hounslow. 


Fermilee.—Sunday school and church hall; 
Mr. P. Curry, architect, Market-place, Derby. 

Fishpool (Bolton). Additional hospital, 
block, etc.; architect, care of Mr. H. I. 
Cooper, Clerk, Bolton Board of Guardians. 

George.—School; Mr. W. Rushworth, archi- 
tect, Shire Hull, Durham. 

Gilberdike. — Additions, school (9501); 
Building Surveyor. care of Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committeo, E.R. Yorks County Council, 
Beverley. 

Gillingham.—Town hall; Clerk to Council. 

Gloueester.— Proposed extensions to Sir 
Thomas Rich’s School (3,2607.); the Governors. 

Gorsenion.—Church, St. Catherine (9,000/.) ; 
Mr. W. D. Jenkins, architect, Llandilo. 

Goxhill.—Parish hall; Surveyor, Goxhill 
Privy Council. 

Great Horton (Bradford).—In reference to 
the proposed branch library mentioned in our 
issue of January 20 (p. 86), we stated that 
Mr. W. H. 8. wson, Surveyor to the 
Bradford Corporation, had the matter in 
hand. We are asked to state that this was 
an error, and that the work comes under the 
department of Mr. W. Williamson, as City 


Architect. 
Greenock. — Additions, electricity works, 
Dellington- street: Mr. A. bertson, 


Electrical Engineer. Town Council. 
Hampton Wick.—Alterations. Council school 
(9477.); Mr. Joseph Casé, builder, Hampton 


Wick. 
Harrow.—Council school, Welldon Park 
5 Mattock Bros., builders, Wood 
reen. 


Heron Cross (Stokeœon-Trent).— School; Mr. 
W. L. Copeland, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Stoke-on-Trent Town Council. 


Highbridge.—Cottage hospital; Surveyor, 
Urban District Council. 
Howden.—Proposed Council school; Mr. 


J J. Bickersteth. Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, E.R. Yorks County Council. Beverlev. 

Tlford.—Additional accommodation at South 
Park school; Architect. care of Mr. W. S. 
Torbitt. Secretary., Education Committee, 
Ilford Urban District Council. 

Jericho (Bury).—Club for the Jericho Socia! 
Club Building Company. 

Leeds.—Extensions and alterations, genera] 
infirmary (150.000/.): the Governors. 

Leith.—Proposed School Board 
Junction- road; the School Board. 


offices, 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc.. 
on another page. i 
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Leominster.—Fifteen houses; Mr. J. Budd: 
surveyor, Leominster. . 

Limekilns.— School; Dunfermline Parish 
School Board. 

Longcett.—Additions, St. Mary's Church: 
Mesers. J. O. Scott & Son, architects, 2, Dean- 
yard, S. W. 

Long Sutton. —Fifteen houses (5,0007) ; Long 
Sutton Tenants, Ltd. 

Lyme Regis.—Proposed workmen's dwel- 
hngs; Mr. F. H. McDonnell, Surveyor, 'Town 
Council. 

Lymm (Warrington).—Additions, grammar 
schoo] (4,685/.); Mr. Robert Carlyle, builder, 
Old Trafford. 


Middlesbrough.—Power-house. offices, etc. 
(1, 7501.) Sir Wm. Arrol & Sons, builders, 
Glasgow. 


Middlestown (Wakefield).—Block of houses, 
Old.road; Messrs. Waterhouse & Picton. 
Wakefield. 

Milford Haven.—Mission church; Rev. 

Peter’s Church. 


E. J. Howells, Vicar, St. 
Milford Haven. 

Millbank (Yorks).—Proposed tallow-melting 
factory for the Northern Co-operative Com. 


pany. 

Newbattle.—Proposed additions to public 
echoo! ; School Board. 

Newmarket.—Technica] institute (9807.); Mr. 
H. J. Linzell, builder, Newmarket. 
Newton  Abbot.—Additional buildings at 
infirmary (3,930/.): Messrs. R. Wilkins & 
Sons, builders, 20, Bishop-street, St. Pauls. 
Bristol. 

Northampton.—School (300 places); Mr. S. 


Beattie. Secretary, Education Committee. 
Town Council. 

Norton (E.R. Yorks).—Gir's and infants 
school (2,688/.); Mr. A. Gibson, builder. 
Malton. 

Pontardulais.—Dulais tin plate works. 


Messrs. W. & J. R. Watson, public works con- 
tractors, Edinburgh. 

Rickmansworth.—School; Mr. U. A. Smith, 
Hatfield, Herts. 

St. Austell.—Addition, hospital: 
Hospital Committee. 

St. Mary-in-the-Marsh 'Ken$).— Additions. 
church; Mr. W. D. Caróe, architect, Great 
College-street, S.W. 

Salford.—Buildings for slab- making plant. 
Ageoroft depót; additions at Wilburn-street 
depot, etc. (2.762/.); also buildings at new 
storeyard; Mr. Joseph Corbett, engineer. 
Salford Town Council. Church of England 
Voluntary School, Seedlev; Mr. J. H. Birlev. 
Plans have been passed for extensions to 
brewery. Wilmslow-street, and for alterations 
to Turf Tavern," Cannon-street. 

Scarborough.—Music-hell, North Marine 
road; Mr. Reid, Scarborough. 

Sheffield.—Church, Firth Park; 
Methodist Trustees, Sheffield. 


Southampton.—Convenience, Asylum Green: 
Mr. J. A. Crowther. Borough Engineer. Town 


Cottage 


United 


Council. The following plans have been 
passed: — Alterations and additions, Surre« 
Hotel, Orchard-place, for Messrs. Mitchell. 


Son, &  Gutteridge: twenty-seven houses. 
Ampthill-road, for Messrs. Weston & Burnett. 

Southport.—Extensions, infirmary; Mr. P. 
Halsall, architect, 120, Lord-street, South- 
port. Proposed rebuilding of Holy Trinity 
Church (15.0007.) ; the Vicar. 

Spennymoor.—Mechanical shop for Messrs. 
Coulson & Co., engineers; Clydebank Struc- 
tural Company, builders. 

Stockton.—Bank premises; Mr. T. Whinnev, 
3, Old Jewry. E.C. 

Sudbury (Middlesex).—Paroohial hall; Rev. 
A. M. Bashford, St. Andrew's, Sudbury. 

Swindon.—Eighteen houses, Ashford and 
Kingshill roads; Mr. A. J. Colborne, builder. 
Swindon. 

Tarrant Crawford.—Additions, St. Mary’s 
Ghurch; Mr. C. E. Ponting, architect, Marl- 

rough. 

Taignmouth.—School, Brook-street; Mr. P. 
Morris, 1. Richmond-road, Exeter. 

Tonge (Bolton).—Liberal club, Tonge Moor. 
road; local Liberals. 

Turn (Ramsbottom). — Improvements at 
Council 


school: Messrs. Platt Castle. 
builders, Stubbin’s-lane, Ramsbottom, Man- 
chester. 


Wakefield.—Proposed police headquarters 
(32.0007.): Mr. F. V. Edwards, architect, 
W.R. Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 

Watford.—Primitive Methodist. Church. 
Whippendale-road (7,0007.): the Trustees. 

Welton (E.R. Yorks).—School and teachers’ 
house (2,5261.); Mr. J. T. Levitt. builder. Hull. 

West Bolton.—Schools; Mr. W. Rushworth. 
architect, Shire Hall. Durham. 

Wevhill.—King Edward Hospital; Clerk to 
ihe Urban District Council. 

York.—Territorial drill-hall, Burton Stone- 
lane; Mr. W. H. Brierley, architect, Lendal. 
York; Messrs. Wm. Birch & Sons, builders. 
York. 
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THE CARPENTERS' HALL: 


THE ARTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING. 


On the 25th ult. the first of the new spring 
-ourse of lectures on Arts Connected with 
Buiiding," arranged by the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, was delivered in the hall of the Com- 
pany, London Wall, by Mr. T. Raffles 
Davison, Hon. A. R. I. B. A., Mr. R. Cobay, 
Master, presiding. The subject of the lecture 
was ‘Truth iu Craftsmanship,’’ and the 
lecturer showed a large number of interesting 
lantern views in illustration of his remarks. 

In the course of some preliminary observa- 
tions, the lecturer said that if we would really 
understand human life, we would not be con- 
tent to study that phase of existence which 
was lived by a carpenter or by an architect, by 
a Prime Minister or a Suffragist, nor overloo 
any living type in the race of men. When we 
thought of life as a whole, the subject 
appeared so vast that we might well feel a 
profound mistrust of those who formed their 
judgments on the facts which they alone knew 
and understood. And a realisation of the 
unity which binds mankind together was the 
only guide to true knowledge and to all feel- 
ings of real tolerance and liberality. What 
was true of life was true of art. Great art 
was that which held a something common to 
all mankind, and the outline of a Hindoo 
temple, of a Gothic church, or an Egyptian 
pyramid made an appeal that was high above 
all mere detail of man or place. Thus 
principles which guided us to good issues in 
our life and work, applied equally to the man 
of business and the architect, the carpenter, 
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and the plumber, the glass designer and the 
sculptor. It was so difficult to realise that 
our knowledge of everything was coloured by 
our own persona] view. How almost entirely 
subjective were our views of art and of life. 
The individuality of the person might be a 
great gain to art, but it had its dark side 
for it fostered an ignorance of, or indifference 
to, the universality of things. What was 
truth? We did not know. Truth lay in a 
well. It was sunk deep under a load of 
tradition, aud use, and perverse disguise. It 
was one of the compensations of nature that 
we did not know what we were like. 


Catholicity. 

In the course of subsequent remarks he 
said: How seldom we trouble much about 
the back end of buildings; the sordid cement 
behind the marble! But the point of view 
colours the trutli, so that we all make truth 
something subjective instead of objective, a 
something seen through our dimmed eyesight 
—eyesight obscured by tradition, heredity, 
prejudice, friendship, or hate. Is not this a 
good reason for cullivating a catholicity of 
view in art? Why should you be compelled 
to assume that there is no salvation in archi- 
tecture but ihe Grand Manner, when all the 
time you are yearning to be a traditional 
Englishman, with an eye for the picturesque, 
true to a traditional instinct for romance and 
poetry, and a perfect abhorrence of the cold 
and formal traditions of matter of fact and 
stately Roman art? Why should we not be 
ourselves? And why, also, should we not 
modify our native barbarities by the refine- 
ments of Greece aud Rome, or even stimulate 
our love for the romantic and picturesque by 
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Romanesque churches, German castles, and 
French châteaux? But let us try to have 
good ideals, that their expression may be the 
truth of our real selves and not mere affecta- 
tion. Let us try, that our work may be 
better and our aims finer. 


Desires and Deserts. 

As the man is in himself, so his work will 
be. You cannot disguise yourself in your 
work, and perhaps not much in your sur- 
roundings. It is foolish to think you 
can separate art from life, for as you 
live, so you are, and so you will act. 
Can we over estimate the value of truth as 
a foundation of our character and aims? 
In matters of art we may conclude that, 
generally speaking, we get our deserts. 
When I see a great commercial building 
bristling with ostentatious vulgarity I con- 
clude that the client probably wanted it, and 
alas! probably likes it. When I see bicycles 
and monkeys and harps made up into silver 
brooches I conclude the ladies who will buy 
them have no better ideas than to like them, 
and, perhaps, will look just as beautiful in spite 
of them. When a great Cardinal puts up a 
cathedral in an exotic style and everyone is 
willing to accept it, I conclude it doesn’t much 
matter, and that religion in this case is a 
thing above architectural association and 
tradition. When clients keep going to the 
wrong architects I conclude they are not 
particular about their architecture, and when 
the shopkeeper says he is going to give you 
art colours I conclude there is a demand which 
can be satisfied with such foolish description. 
If we do not aim at truth and demand it, we 
must not complain if we do not get it. At 
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any rate, we might say that much of the 
vulgarity and fussiness in modern art is a 
truthful symbol of the hurry and bustle of 
modern life. 


The Uaity of Art. 

Do not let us be for ever taking such partial 
views of truth, and dividing things into 
special classes and divisons. Everyone 18 an 
artist, write Mr. Felix Clay, and is continu- 
ally using the same feelings and motives in 
ordinary everyday life which have only to 
reach à certain degree of intensity to be 
labelled artistic. Because I make a mess of 
my arrangement and design, that may not 
prevent me being a very skilful carver. I 
may have carved a panel which in sheer 
dexterity has rivalled Grinling Gibbons, but 
the sasali may be a very nightmare to any- 
one possessed of a keen decorative sense. 
Grinling Gibbons was, you know, carried off 
bv his own skill. He made the wood to live. 
Jis fibre throbbed with life till imitative life 
ran away with art, and now the imitators of 
the imitator are in sorry plight. 

I may frame my timbers up rudely and 
coarsely, but I may fulfil the finest mission 
of design as suited to materials carrying the 
tension and the thrust by well-adjusted 
impact and suitably-proportioned scantling. 
I may produce some delightful decorative 
carving so as to disguise or spoil the con- 
structional truth of my furniture. But in 
either case I am not wholly damned. You 
might as well claim that the only right ex- 
pression for the leg of a chair was a solid 
straight piece of stuff, and that any diver- 
vence from this in outline or thickness was a 
departure from the necessities of Truth, and 
therefore to be avoided. But Truth calls a 
halt when the departure from the construc- 
tional needs creates an appearance of weak. 
ness which endangers stability. I have known 
sculptors who could not draw, painters to 
whom perspective was a mystery, architects 
who could not colour. 

The charm of life is in its variety of 
endowment, and the interest of art comes 
from endeavours which are always partial. 
The most perfect art has been shown in 
carved us by men who could not by any 
means design the building in which to use 
them, and the most able architect may be one 
who looks with envious and appreciative eyes 
at the artistic work of craftsmen who realise 
his dreams. The humblest craftsman about 
a building who expresses an artistic individu- 


ality in his work stands shoulder to shoulder 
in the firing line of our battle against ugliness 
and squalor, and he is my sincere comrade 
with the most accomplished architect of any 
time. 

Let us believe that art is not here and not 
there, on this pedestal or that, aloof and 
alone. It is expressed in the Indian Taj, the 
Greek temple, and the English home. It is a 
mighty chain that goes round the world, and 
if you are sincere about it you are adding 
fresh links to the golden chain by the tasks 
of everyday life. 

The continuity and universality of art are 
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never properly realised, any more than are 
the facts about life itself. The essential 
truth about a Gothic cathedral may not be 
that it is a barbaric art (as a professor oí 
architecture has assured me), but that it is a 
glorification of a religious belief which in- 
spired craftsmen to work and nobles to spend 
for the furtherance of a great creed. The 
beauty which arose was largely, by the way. 
instinctive, natural, and simple. The crude 
figures 1n the niches of Gothic churches were 
the live expression of something really felt 
and not pretended. Build a similar church 
to-day, and the thoughts that inspire it and 
the hands that toil on it are not likely to 
have that simple faith and reverence which 
created wonders 500 years ago. 


Truth in Craftsmanship. | 


The Truth to express in craftsmanship may 
be considered in various ways. There is the 
truthful expression of the material so that 
wood may be obviously wood, and marble. 
iron, plaster, stone, and glass each clearly 
seen as such. Then there is the truth oí 
strength, endurance, and suitability to posi- 
tion and use. We may show wood clearly as 


' wood, but use it where it cannot and does not 


carry out its apparent purpose of support. 
We may use iron where it truthfully does its 
work, but disguise it as material of another 
sort. Truth in architectural design is con- 
tinually lost sight of. We cover over iron 
girders with plaster and show them as though 
they were plaster beams, or we case them in 
with oak as though they were made of wood. 
We build up our structures with elaborate 
framing of steel, and face them over with a 
sham frontage of stone or brick; we reinforce 
our concrete with metal bars, and produce a 
material which cannot be expressed with any 
real truth. The simple truthfulness of brick 
walls and arches, of oak framing, of solid 
walls of stone such as we had in earlier times 
has to make way for the economical or safer 
methods of cemented fronts or cased-in steel. 
With the development of the iron and steel 
industries, the demands of insurance com- 
panies, and the general hurry and bustle of 
recent times, we have been obliged to ignore 
the claims of truth. Our shop-fronts are 
reared above walls of glass, and our great 
commercial buildings represent the fullest 
fraud of architectural art. Our great stone 


columns with massive architrave and cornice 
are only a make-believe of something we once 
thought good and cannot find a substitute for: 
our granite columns conceal a shaft of steel. 
and our mighty lintels are mere slabs laid on 
to the girder’s flange. 
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Examples of Carved Tombstones. 


Truth in Design. 

The Truth as to design is so diluted 
through opinion that the result is ludicrous. 
When we come to talk about Truth in art 
we must try to understand what we mean. 
An able architect has told me that he views 
with complete satisfaction a beam which is 
com d of a steel girder cased in and 
hidden from view by wood or plaster, 
because, says he, there is no deception about 
it—you know the steel is inside. Well, you 
may say this sounds sophistical, but there are 
many points in building matters like this. 
Take the latest development of ferro-concrete. 
How are you to obtain a truthful and artistic 
expression of it in building? How can you 
give expression to that part which you cannot 
see? The metal bars or rods without which 
the whole would collapse can have no definite 
expression outside the skin of concrete with 
which they are clothed. Some years ago we 
fancied we were going to build up a lot of 
truth in flanged stanchions and girders, we 
were going to have great artistic pleasure in 
cast-iron fronts, but we had to come to the con- 
clusion that they would not stand fire! There 
is nothing objectionable in the great girders 
and stanchions and brackets of an iron bridge 
or viaduct if the lines of construction are 
considered with some definite appreciation of 
the beauty which may exist even in great 
engineering works, and often enough you may 
see far more beautiful results in the simple 
and unadorned railway-bridges near a railway- 
station than in the so-called ornamental iron 
roof of the station itself. You can study this 
comparison any day at Clapham Junction. 
It is easy to make basket-work expressive of 
truth and art, or to make wrought ironwork 
both truthful and artistic, but ferro-concrete 
—well, no one has shown us yet! The 
appearance of truth may be better than 
truth itself. But there is an everlasting 
bed-rock of truth if we will seek it, and it is 
on that we ought to build. 


Truth as to Materials. 

But the worst falsehoods in architectural 
art we always understand to be the pretence 
of one material ‘being another. There is no 
reason why we should not aim to get the 
colour of a beautiful marble if only we do not 
pretend it is marble, and there can be no 
harm in using an oak stain for its excellent 
colour if we are not going to use artifice to 
make deal look like oak. Surely it is not 
well to pretend we are supporting a great load 
on a round oak pillar if it is obvious we could 
not do it and that there is obviously a steel 
stanchion inside. In such a case we have 
neither truth nor the appearance of truth. 
Thus are we thrown back on a device like 
reinforced concrete, for the truth of that lies 
in the fact that the outer surface which we 
see does a necessary part in the work of con- 
struction (without which the metal would not 
do), and though we cannot express the metal 
within, we must assume from our knowledge 
of the facts of construction that it is there. 
But the truthful treatment of materials we 
may all realise with little thought. The false 
treatment of materials covers a wide range. 
Stone is constantly being treated as wood, pot 
as metal, and metal as pot. Marble is treated 
as stone blocks instead of as slabs, cast iron 
as wrought and wrought as cast. Soft stone 
is treated as only hard should be, and vice 


versd. Terra-cotta is treated as stone instead 
of as brick, cement as stone, and in some of 
the cleverest modern internal architectural 
work you will find stone forms translated into 
plaster. This latter is a frequent fault, and 
one to be much deprecated. If you cannot 
afford stone, but only plaster, you should 
have a treatment which is suited to the latter 
material, and which gives possibilities of 
beautiful and characteristic modelling. The 
illogical and false treatment of material is a 
constant and glaring evil in modern art.“ 
The lecturer then made some interesting 
remarks on ironwork, plastering, basket-work, 
and woodwork and carving; after which he 
said :—'' If you grain deal to pretend it is oak, 
if you enamel slate to call it marble, if you 
cement and line up your brick walls to pretend 
they are stone, if you paper your bathroom to 
look like tiles, if you veneer iron columns to 
look like marble, if you make belive that a 
dg materialis a good one, you are telling 
les. There are many less obvious ways of 
being untrue, and some so subtle that the only 
real dread to many pore will not be realised 
—that they will be found out! But there are 
clever people who will persuade you by care- 
ful argument that it seldom pays to tell the 
truth and quite as seldom to act it either. 


. When so many of our modern buildings are 


obvious lies, when the real constructive 
necessities are so completely disguised, and a 
make-believe set up in their places, it might 
seem hard to talk or think of truth. Still, 
truth lives. What we should admire in crafts- 
manship is the true and workmanlike expres- 
sion of the tools that are used, be they few 
or many. Mr. Day once said :—“ It would 
seems as if every success in decorative art 
depended to some extent on restricting circum- 
stances.” There is the whole point. If the 
limit—the restriction—is a truth—if it is 
real—it ought to affect the result. Anything 
and everything but Affectation. Not pre- 
tence of hard stone if we have only soft 
plaster, stucco bursting to look like stone, 
marble done into flounces and frills. 

The truthful and beautiful expression of 
craftsmanship is not yet a thing of common 
good in everyday life. We are yet lackin 
an everyday art, and we shall not get it ti 
it comes as a natural, simple, and truthful 
expression of our desires.” 

The lecture was illustrated by a number of 
excellent lantern views. 


—— ä ——— 
LAW REPORTS. 


(Before the Orrician Rererez, Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie.) 


Architect's Claim against the Cardiff 
Corporation. 


Seward v. The Cardiff Corporation. 


JUDGMENT was delivered in this case on 
Wednesday, it being an action by Mr. Edwin 
Seward, an architect and surveyor, practising 
at Cardiff. to recover from the defendants 
10,0004. in connexion with the preparation of 
plans for the erection of the Free Library and 
Welsh Museum at Cardiff, and for damages 
for alleged breach of contract. 

(The facts of the case and the evidence were 
fully reported in the Builder of December 17 
and 24 last.) 
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In giving his judgment, Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie eaid the plaintiff in this action was 
an architect who for many years had been 
carrying on businees in Cardiff and was still 
carrying on business there, and the defendants 
were Mayor, aldermen, councillors, 
and burgeeses of the Corporation of Cardiff. 
The claim made by the plaintiff as formulated 
at the trial was eubstentially for remunera- 
tion for work done for the Corporation for 
the purpose of preparing plans for the Welsh 
Museum, and for damages by breach of agree- 
ment by the Corporation, and under which the 
plaintiff was to be eppointed architect. The 
amount was a very large one—between 6,000/. 
and 10,000/.—and was on his carrying 
out a museum at a cost of about 150,000/., on 
which he would have been entitled to 5 per 
cent. By the action of the Corporation he 
said he would be debarred from getting that 
work, although he carried out a large amount 
of work in preparation for it. The defendants 
were, until the month of October, 1905, the 
Mayor and NE of Cnr aut were 
in that year constituted a city. e Corpora- 
tion ine de & contract, dated December 21, 1901, 
appointing the plaintiff as architect for the 
Corporation for the erection of the museum 
buildings on a eite in Cathays Park. Before 
that date, and before the Corporation oon- 
templated any erection of buildings. in 
Cathaye Park, the plaintiff had been employed 
by the Corporation in the preparation of 
plaka for a museum to be erected on the site 
of Park-place, and, even at an earlier date, in 
Working-street. In 1900 they decided to 
abandon the project and Mr. Ward, the 
curator, and hon. curator proceeded to work 
on tentative plens. In December, 1900, Mr. 
Ward submitted a plan and report for the 
purposes of working out, of which plaintiff 
did a considerable amount of work. Ultimately 
it was agreed that the plaintiff should be 
appointed architect and surveyor. The 
Referee went through the clauses of the agree- 
ment, and particularly alluded to Clause 10. 
the material part of which was tbat in the 
event of the Corporation intending to divert 
or abandon the eme they were at liberty 
to give notice to the architect that the worke 
contemplated, or any part of them, were to be 
dropped, and the architect should be entitled 
to such payments as were ordinarily payable, 
in the scale of the Royal Institute of British 
Architecta, to the stage at which he had taken 
his work. At the date of this agreement there 
were in existence, generally. plans for a 
museum which had been prepared and sub- 
mitted by Mr. Ward. Committees were 
appointed by the Corporation, who in turn 
appointed sub-committees, and their reports 
were from time to time submitted to the Cor- 
poration for confirmation, The Referee pro- 

ed to give the history of the case 
according to the evidence as to the minutes 
of the various committees up till the 
time the scheme was abandoned, and plain- 
tiff was requested to send in his account. 
The reason for the abandonment was to 
establish a National Museum, and 2 
National Council was appointed under a 
private Act of Parliament, in which there was 
a clause transferring all the Council’s rights 
and interests to the other body. Plans were 
submitted to the Council with a strong reoom- 
mendation that the plaintiff should be ap- 
inted architect. Plaintiff then abandoned 
his claim for und 1 = je s 
was not appointed, he sent in a claim 
2,0002., 3 with a demand for 4,000. 
for damages. Defendante tendered 1. 100“. 
which plaintiff declined to accept. Defendants 
had now paid into Court the eum of 1. 5007., 
but this also raised the question of the 
liability for costs. It bed been eaid that under 
the sixth clause of the contract, referring. to 
a sum of 3502., that the claim was drawn up 
in mistake. 'This referred to work previously 
done; but defendants denied that it was 
drawn up by mistake or needed rectification. 
They also claimed that the 3507. was payable 
in full discharge. He had not evidence that 
the contract was drawn up under a mutual 
mistake. He had had evidence to show 
the plaintiff's scheme for remuneration before 
the site at Cathaye Park was decided upon, 
and that he was willing to accept 350/.; but 
he had no evidence to show there was any 
mistake on the part of the Corporation or 
the plaintiff. Then came the question as to 
whether the Corporation was liable in con- 
nexion with work done at Park-place, inas- 
much as there was no contract under the scal 
of the Corporation, notwithstanding that the 
Corporation had benefited by the work. The 
principle appeared to apply to all contracts 
with municipal corporations. He should deal 
with it as a contract by the Corporation to 
pay the sum of 350/. as well as commission 
and 5 per cent. in the event of its being earned 
by the work. The next question was whether 
there was a breach of contract? He decided 
there was. He had been assisted on this 
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point by many decisions, and it followed 
that the Corporation was not entitled to dis- 
charge the plaintiff in the way they did. 
There having been a contract and a breach 
of it, the next question was that of remunera- 
tion. Generally speaking, when the contract 
was broken, the measure taken was represent- 
ing adequate remuneration for work done 
under the contract or for the preparations for 
the work under the contract. In a case of this 
kind, where a professional gentleman was con- 
cerned, it was different. He had had a oer- 
tain amount of evidence on both sides as to 
what the remuneration would be under the 
scalo of remuneration of the R. I. B. A. 
Judges had repeatedly declined to award on 
that basis unless that rate of remuneration had 
been expressly arranged. In this case the 
plaintiff alleged that the building was to cost 
about 150,000/., and on which sum 5 per cent. 
was to be paid. There were, no doubt, 
references in the papers to a museum costing 
a large sum of money. but the Corporation, in 
its corporate capacity, never contemplated a 
building more expensive than 25,000/., the 
Corporation being limited to that amount. 
Thus, he could not award the plaintiff com- 
pensation on anything like the scale which he 
claimed; on the other hand, he thought it his 
duty to have regard to the fact that the 
plaintiff was undoubtedly employed to do a 
very large amount of work under the contract, 
exceeding the amount of work which he would 
have had to do if employed to design 
simply a building of 25,0004. Consequently, 
750/., together with 1004 for the block plans, 
was too small a remuneration for the plaintiff. 
He must also have some regard to the usual 
scale upon which an architect of plaintiff's 
professional standing should heve as remunera- 
tion. He had come to the conclusion on the 
whole that theeum paid into Court (1,500/.) was 
adequate and proper remuneration and com- 
pensation to tho plaintiff in the circumstanoes 
of the case. As he had a sum in excess of 
what waa tendered, and the defendants denied 
liability, he gave Judgment for the defendant 
Corporation in the action with the general 
costs, and again he awarded the plaintiff the 
costs of tho issue as to liability. and he would 
put the direction for judgment into the proper 
technical worde to give effect to this. Ile 
further intimated he would give leave to 
appeal on the question of costs. 


KiNG'8 Benca DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice CHANNELL.) 
Architects’ Disputed Certificate. 
Dorman, Long, & Co., Ltd., v. H. Wilicock & Co. 


His lordship gave a considered judgment in 
this oaso this week. Plaintiffs claimed for 
the price of three steel stanchions supplied by 
thom for a building which the defendants were 
erecting under a contract at Bristol. 

It appeared that, owing to a clerical error, 
the price of the stanchions was omitted from 
the plaintiffs’ account as certified for payment 
by the architect, and when tho mistake was 
found out a revised certificate was refused. 
There were other disputes between the parties, 
and there was a counterclaim by the defend- 
ants against Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., 
but most of these disputes were settled as the 
case proceeded. 


brought that the whole matters in dispute 
d have been settled by the parties. 
Plaintiffs claimed 88/. 13s. as the price of the 
stanchions, which it was not disputed had 
been supplied, but which, owing to a clerical 
error, had been omitted from the summary 
sent in with the final statement of work done. 
Owing to this errer tho plaintiffs only 
claimed about 130/, instead of 210/. When 
the matter came before the quantity surveyors 
they discovered that some work had been done 
by plaintiffs which had not been charged for. 
Without finding out exactly what the omission 
was, it was decided to make up for this 
omission, and plaintiffs’ account was accepted 
without further inquiry. He (his lordship) 
believed that the course taken was bond fide, 
but it was not the right thing to do. The 
account was certified on that basis. After- 
wards other disputes arose, and defendants 
would not assist the plaintiffs to get a revised 


certificate. He thought that the plaintiffs 
were entitled to that assistance from the 
defendants, and therefore entitled to judg- 


ment for 88/. 13s., and less such a sum as the 
Official Referee might award if the question of 
amount were referred to him. 

Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C., for the plaintiffs, 
eaid that the parties had agreed that there 
should be judgment for the plaintiffs (beyond 
the amount paid into Court) for 917. 8s. 10d. 
with costs, and the defendants on the counter- 
claim to get nothing but costs. 


Mr. Acland, K.C., for the defendants, said l 
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that they did not intend to take the case before 
the Official Referee, but on the question of 


principle they might probably eppeal. 


KriNcG's BENCH DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice Bucknill.) 
Architect's Duties Under a Building Contract. 


Carmichael v. Stonewod Patent Fireproof 
Flooring Company. 


THIS case came on for hearing last week, it 
being an action by the plaintiff, & builder and 
contractor, to recover from the defendants 
634. odd he alleged to be due under an agree- 
ment dated March 17, 1908. 

It appeared that the plaintiff had contracted 
to erect a house for a Mr. Buckley in Hamp- 
shire, and the defendants, as the eub-con- 
tractors for the plaintiff by the agreement in 
question, had guaranteed certain patent floor- 
ing laid by them as such sub-contractors for 
& period of three years, fair wear and tear 
excepted; and it was a term of the agreement 
that if the flooring proved unsatisfactory to 
the building owner the defendante were to 
refund to the plaintiffs the money he bed 
paid them for laying the flooring, unlees the 
architect, & Mr. Reginald Blomfield, decided 
ihat the faults complained of were due to 
causes beyond the control of the defendants, 
the decision of the architect €o be binding on 
both sides. 

Mr. Rayner Goddard (instructed by Messrs. 
Mackrell & Co.) appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. T. E. Forster (instructed by Mesers. 
Meadmore & Co.) for the defendants. 

Mr. Goddard said that the flooring was so 
unsatisfactory that it had to be taken up. 
The building owner found that the patent 
flooring when dry came off in a powder, and 
when washed the surface came off. Mr. 
Blomfield afterwards arranged & meeting to 
decide the matter, when the defendants sug- 
gested that the foundations must be eunk and 
that the flooring should be waxed. Mr. 
Buckley would not agree to the suggestion, 
and Mr. Blomfield decided that the faults were 
not due to causes beyond the control of the 
defendents. He (counsel) contended that in 
the ciroumstances the plaintiffs were entitled 
to succeed, and that the decision of Mr. 
Blomfield was not an arbitrator’s award, his 
function being merely to prevent disputes 
arising, and not to decide them when they 
had arisen. He further submitted that there 
was no sufficient submission to arbitration to 
ru the provisions of the Arbitration Act, 


Mr. Forster, on behalf of the defendants, 
contended that in the circumstances there was 
a submission to arbitration, and that the 
inquiry had, as there was a dispute as to the 
facts, not been properly conducted. He 
further contended that tho decieion of the 
arbitretor was ultra vires, as the defendauts 
were not given an opportunity of replacing 
or removing tho flooring. 

His lordship. in giving judgment, said 
that the question was the meaning of the 
guarantee, taking into consideration the 
intention of the parties. The cases upon the 
point were conflicting, and it was difficult to 
say whether the document was a submission. 
The question of whether the unsatisfactory 
nature of the flooring was or was not due to 
causes beyond the control of the defendants 
was clearly a dispute to be decided by Mr. 
Blomfield. Defendants could never have in- 
tended to acquiesce in a decision of Mr. 
Blomfield given without the slightest inquiry. 
He thought, therefore, that upon the con- 
struction of the document there was a sub- 
mission to arbitration, and that the inquiry 
should have been conducted by Mr. Blomfield 
in a judicial manner, and a signed award 
made. In the circumstances, no proper 
arbitration could now be held. as the flooring 
had been taken up. His judginent must, 
therefore, bo for the defendants, with costs. 

A stay of execution, with the view to an 
appeal, was granted upon notice of appeal 
being given within ten days. 


— . ———— 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—By fourteen votes to three the Clerk 
has been instructed to ascertain the probable 
cost of erecting a publie slaughterhouse, with 
particulars as to expected revenue, main- 
tenance, ete. 

Bethnal Green,.—No objection has been 
raised by the Council to the plans lodged by 
Messrs. Goddard & Sons, of a Roman 
Catholic Church at the corner of Old Ford- 
road and Victoria Park-square. 

Camberwell, — In connexion with the 
proposed rebuilding of St. Joseph's Roman 
Catholic School, negotiations are proceeding 
between Mr. Leonard Stokes, architect, 2, 
Great Smith-strect, Westminster, S.W., who is 
acting for the School Trustees and the 
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Borough Council with regard to surrendering 
land to widen Pitman-street. 

Deptford.—Wickham-road is to be repaired 
with broken flints at an estimated cost of 
1.0027. A plan lodged by Mr. W. Wadman for 
new club premises on the site of Nos. 507.9. 
Queen’s-road has been approved by the Council. 

Fulham.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
V. Wilkins, 24, Finsbury-square, E.C.. for the 
erection of twelve blocks of workmen's dwel- 
lings in Lillie-road. 

Greenwich. —Straightsmouth is to be formed 
and paved as & new street. The work of 
improving the gradients of East street, West 
street, and Harden's Manorway are to be pro- 
oeoded with at an estimated cost of 4504. Mr. 
J. A. Cann has had plans passed for an 
addition to Greig’s Wharf, Tunnel-avenue. 

Hammersmith.—lt is proposed to carry out 
paving works in Stamford Brook-road during 
the ensuing year at an estimated coet of 910. 
for the carriageway (bituminous macadam will 
be used) and 345l. for the footways (2-1n. com- 
posite etone paving will be used). 

Hanwell. — The Counal are to make 
inquiries as to the cost of extending Dean's 
road to Oaklands-road. A plan, lodged by 
Mr. G. Ravenshear for an electric theatre in 
Cherington-road, has been passed. 

Heston and Isleworth.—Plans have been 
passed as follows: — Mesers. Roper, Son, & 
Chapman, alterations to 247, High- street, 
Hounsiow; Mr. A. Harris, iron mission-room, 
Vicarage Farm-road, ow; Messrs. 
Edgington & Spink, alterations to Barolay & 
Co.'s bank, Isleworth. Correspondence is 

roceeding between Mr. Shipley-Ash and the 

ncil, relative to the establishment by the 
former of a printing ink and varnish factory 
Butler's Farm, New Jersey-road 

and Heston-road. 

Kensington.—York stone is to be sub 
stituted for ter gravel on the footway of 
Holland Park-avenue. Subject to the necessary 
provision being made in the next annual 
estimates, the Borough Engineer has been 
instructed to prepare plans and specifications 
for renewing wood paving in four streets, at 
an estimated cost of 8,271L; also for the sub- 
stitution of wood paving in Drayton-gardens 
for macadam. Subject to the sum of 250/. being 

rovided for in the next annual estimates, the 

gh Engineer has been instructed to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for improving the 
approach and entrance to the Council'e Wood- 
lane depot. Steps are being taken to acquire 
35 and 37, Mary-place, North Kensington. for 
the purpose of using the site for the erection 
of a cleansing station. 

Lambeth.—A sewer is to be reconstructed in 
Woodland-road, Upper Norwood, at an est 
mated cost of 158/. Plans have been passed 
for Messrs. Wood & Co. for the erection of a 
workshop adjoining 236, Ferndale-road. 

Lewisham.—Pheebeth-street is to be paved 
and formed at a estimated cost of 6212. Mr. 
E. C. Christmas has had plans passed for an 
extension to Hamilton Hall, and Mr. C. R 
Turner for additions to a laundry in High. 


road, Lee. i 

Leyton.—2,555l. ie to be epent, subject to 
the eanction of the Local Government Board. 
in providing 292 new manholes to surface 
water drains and 146 eurface water manhoies 
in place of those built on the combined system. 
which the Surveyor reported were inadequate 
for cleansing purposes. 

Marylebone.—The Genera] Purposes Com- 
mittee report that the agreement for the pur 
chase of the Town Hall site in Marylebone 
road has been sealed and exchanged. The 
Committee propose that a Town Hall Com- 
mittee be appointed to choose an assessor and 
suporvise all matters connected with the 
erection of the new building, the Committee 
to consist of the following:—The Mayor 
(Alderman E. R. Debenham). the ex-Mavor 
(the Rev. E. A. Midwinter), the Chairman of 
the General Purposes Committee (Mr. J. 
Fettes), Alderman E. T. Fowler, Alderman 
W. Dennis, Mr. M. Holmes, and Mr. W. E. 
White. 

Poplar.—The work of paving Finch-court 
with lithophalte, at an estimated cest of 200., 
is to be put in hand. The salary of the 
Borough Surveyor is to be increased from 
600/. to 650/. per annum. 

Staines.— The Rural District Council have 
passed plans, lodged by  Ashby's Stains 
Brewery, Ltd., for additions and alterations 
to the Load of Hay.” Bedfont. 

Twickenham.—Mr. R. Skinner has lodged 
plans for four houses in River View-gardens. 

Wandsworth.—' lenders are to bo invited for 
paving four new streets. Messrs. J. F 
Bailey & Weller are to repair Victoria-road. 
Southfield, at 1591. The Borough Engincer's 
estimate was 1704. Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. 
Ltd., are to pavo portion of Streatham High- 
road at 1017. The Borough Engincer's este 
mate was 90/. Messrs. Mowlam’s tender was 
the only one received. Drawings prepared br 
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the Borough Engineer, showing the proposed 
chalet convenience for women on Clapham 
Common, have been approved. The estimate 
is 329. The following plans haye been 
passed: — Mr. W. J. Renshaw, alterations to 
chanoel of St. John’s Church, St. John’s-road, 
Putney; Mr. W. Hammond, mission-room and 
church-par'our, rear of Southfields Baptist 
Church, Wimbledon Park-road, Southfields; 
Messrs. H. F. Buchan & Co., nine houses, 
Mantilla-road, Tooting. 

Watford.—The tender of Mr. G. Jaggard, 
Bushey, at 2,950/., has been accepted by the 
Paral District Council for making-up Abbots- 
r š 

West Ham.—Subject to the Lamson-Paragon 
Supply Company contributing 475“. towards 
the cost (6021.) of making-up the undedicated 
portion of Dartmouth-road, adjoining the 
company’s factory, the Engineer is to invite 
tenders for the carrying out of same. The 
Borough Engineer is to investigate and report 
as to the best scheme with regard to the 
establishment of a refuse destructor for the 
whole of the Borough. The Engineer is also 
to make inquiries ae to the ecquisition of a 
suitable site whereon to erect swimming and 
alipper baths. Tenders are to be invited for 
the erection of firemen’s quarters at the rear 
of the Stratford Fire Station, for which the 
Looal Government Board have sanctioned an 
expenditure of 4.300]. Plans have been amari 
as followe:—Tramsformer chamber, &- 
road, for the Electricity Department; 
M. W. Hudson, cake factory, at Messrs. Price 
& Co.'s premises, Chaucer-road, Forest Gate. 
The following plans have been lodged:—Mr. 
T. Hillier Pyke, cinematograph theatre, Rath- 
bone & Pitt streets, Canning Town; Mr. W. 
Bowden, four houses, Davisstreet, Plaistow ; 
Messrs. A. Lyle & Sons, addition to factory, 
Plaistow Wharf, Victoria Docks. 

. Wilesden.—Negotiations are to be entered 
into with the Vicar of Willesden with a view 
to & convenience being ereoted on the sub-fire- 
station site at Church End. Application ie to 
be made to the Local Government Board for 
a loan of 1.788“. for the construction of a 
sewer in Neaeden-lane. The Engineer is to be 
instructed to convene & meeting with e viow 
of & town-planning eme being made in 
respect of the lands adjoining or abutting on 


Dog-lane. 

Wimbledon.—The following roads are to be 
made up:—Portion of the Crescent, estimated 
cost, 548/.; Cresoent-gardens, estimated coat, 
293l.; Highbury-road, estimated cost, 5737. 
The Borough Surveyor has been directed to 
prepare à plan showing how the public baths 
may best be extended so as to provide the 
following additional accommodation :—(1) An 
additional ewimming-bath, 75 ft. long by 28 ft. 
wide, with dreesing-boxes end the usual offices, 
a room for club meetings, two storerooms, 
superintendent's office, and a tank-room; (2) 
forty spray-baths; and (3) twenty additional 
ladies’ elipper-baths. The following plans 
have been passed :—Messrs. Ryan & Penfold, 
twenty-six houses, Strathmore road and Cres- 
cent-mardens; Mr. A. Hurst, shops, Merton- 
road; Mr. J. L. de Vulder, four houses, 
Ethelbert road; Mr. H. . Rickard, four 
houses, Pepys-road. Messers. T. W. Palmer & 
Co. have lodged plans for a motor garage 
between 31 and 39, Russel - road. 

Wood Green.—The Council has under con- 
eideration & proposal for the reorganisation 
of the fire-brigade, which will include the 
erection of a central fire- station in or near 
High-road, at an estimated cost of 4,000L, 
and a sub-fire-station to be erected outside 
Alexandra Palace Railway Station at an 
estimated cost of 2,400. The Surveyor has 
been instructed to proceed with the prepara- 
tion of detail plans, specification, and esti- 
mates for extensions at the Town Hall. Por- 
tion of The Avenue is to be paved and 
channelled, at an estimated cost of 1.2991. 

Wooliich.—The Borough Engineer has sub- 
mitted e sketch plan for the erection of a 
combined convenience and shelter at the 
Eltham tramway terminus. An arrangement 
hae been come to with the L.C.C., whereby 
that body is to contribute a portion of the 


expense. 
ee a ——— 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. H. N. Hawks. 


Bv the death of Mr. Henry Nicholas Hawks, 
IS.O., which took place on the 30th ult., 
H.M. Office of Works has eustained a severe 
Joga. Mr. Hawks entered the service of the 
Department in 1877. and was ettached to the 
Scottish Branch of the Office in Edinburgh. 
After eerving as architect and survevor in 
Edinburgh for some vears, during which time 
he was identified with the erection of many 
important buildings in Scotland, he was pro- 
moted to be architect and survevor in charge 
of public buildings generally in the provinces. 


THE BUILDER 


During thie period of his service he designed 
and supervised the erection of the following 
buildings, amongst many  othere:— Custom 
House, Post Office, and Inland Revenue 
Office, Southampton; County Courts, Croydon. 
Swansea, Cardiff: Royal Naval College, 
Osborne. In 1907 he was placed in charge of 
the Royal Palaces and most of the public 
buildings in London, with the exception of 

t-offices, etc. ; and whilst holding this post 
e has been responsible for the erectign of the 
new melting-house at the Royal Mint, the 


Patent Office extension, and many large works 


of alteration and improvement to the Tower 
of London and many other buildings of 
national and historical importance. But the 
most notable works entrusted to him during 
this period have been the extension and fire- 
proofing of the National Gallery, and the erec- 
tion of new offices for the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Unhappily, in neither case has he lived 
to see the successful issue of his labours. 

The National Gallery worke will not only 
provide much-needed additional galleries for 
the more effective display of the present col- 
lection of pictures and for the inclusion of 
further acquisitions, but the fireproofing of the 
previously-existing galleries will ensure the 
adequate protection for all time of the 
national works of art from the risk of destruc- 
tion by fire. 

The Board of Agriculture will, on comple- 
tion, be ane of the finest Government buildings 
in London. Its construction—a very intricate 
one, owing to the difficulties to be dealt with 
in connexion with the foundations—presented 
Prop eme which were happily solved by Mr. 

awks. 

In recognition of his services in designing 
and supervising the building of the Royal 
Naval College et Osborne, which in point of 
rapidity of construction was a remarkable 
feat, and in preparing the residence of the 
late Queen Victoria at Osborne for use as a 
convalescent home for officere of the Navy 
and Army, hie late Majesty King Edward VII. 
appointed Mr. Hawks a Companion of the 
Imperial Service Order. 

The funeral will take place on Friday. the 
Ird inst, at Streatham Cemetery, Upper 
Tooting, at 3 p.m., the service being held at 
Christ Church, Streatham, at 2 p.m. 

Mr. Alexander Cullen. 


Mr. Alexander Cullen, F.R.I.B.A., Millburn, 
Dalserf, hae just died at Blythswood-square, 
Glasgow. A native of Craigneux, Wishaw, he 
eerved his apprenticeship to the building 
trade with Mr. James King, Motherwell, and 
efterwards entered into partnership with Pro- 
vost Park, Motherwell. During the stagna- 
tion which followed the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, Mr. Cullen left the building 
trade and went in for a course of study at 
Glasgow University. Beginning business as 
an architect in the populous district of which 
Hamilton and Motherwell are the centre, he 
quickly built up a wide connexion, and during 
his professional career, extending over thirty 
years, he has designed many large and 
important buildings in the county and else- 
where. His first large work was the recon- 
struction of Ross House, the residence of 
Caloned Robertson-Aikman, and among later 
monuments of his architectural skill ere the 
Middle Ward District Offices at Hamilton, 
the County Hoepital at Motherwell, and also 
the Y.M.C.A. Institute tbere. He has had & 
large share in the additions to the architec- 
ture in the county of recent years, and his 
work in this direction includes churches at 
Larkhall, Stonehouse, Motherwell, and Coat- 
bridge. Several of the finest and best. 
equipped schools in the Middle Ward were 
designed by him. In 1902 Mr. Cullen aseumed 
es partners Mr. James Lochhead and Mr. 
William Brown, and the firm was known es 
Messrs. Cullen, Lochhead, & Brown. Under 
the new régime were designed Coatbridge and 
Hamilton Publio Libraries, Black pool Library 
and Art Gallery: Oakbank Hospital, Glasgow; 
Greenock Hospital, Motherwell Burgh Hos- 


pital, Omoa Poorhouse, Langloan Church, 
Coatbridge; schools at Gourock and East 
Kilbride; theatres at Motherwell, Falkirk, 


Kilmarnock, and Ayr: while among other 
buildings at present under construction from 
the firm’s designs there is the new Academy 
at Hamilton. Mr. Cullen was the Architect 
for the County Council of Lanark, and he 
designed most of the existing police-stations, 
and also the new fire-stations. He was a 
Follow of the Roval Inetitute of British Archi- 
tects and the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 
He was also a Fellow of the Roval Society of 
Edinburgh and an F S.A., Scot. Last vear he 
published “ Adventures in Social'em."" a 
finely-illustrated volume. givinv an account of 
the Orbiston community and its founders. 
Several profemsional and other papers and 
pamphlets have come from his nen. At the 
time of his death he held the Presidentship 
of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 
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sophical Society of Glasgow. Mr. Cullen 
leaves a widow and family of three sons end 
two daughters.—Glasgow Herald. 


Mr. MacWhirter, R.A. 


We regret to announce the death, on 
January 28, at hie residence, No. 1l, Abbey- 
road, St. John’s Wood, of Mr. John 
MacWhirter, aged seventy-three years. His 
house, we may mention, was built for him, 
by the reconstruction of two houses into one, 
by Messrs. Wallace & Flockhart, whose designs 
are illustrated in the Builder of October 10, 
1885. Mr. MacWhirter wes tho son of George 
MacWhirter, of Colinton, Edinburgh, paper 
manufacturer, a member of an old Ayrshire 
family. When thirteen years old he was 
apprenticed to Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, the 
booksellers and publishere, in Edinburgh; but 
in 1853 he entered the Art School in that city, 
and sent his first contribution to the Royal 
Scottish Academy Exhibition. With the late 
Pettie, Orchardson, and McTaggart, and Mr. 
Peter Graham and Mr. Hugh Cameron, he 
was a pupil of Scott Lander. He travelled as 
a youth on the Continent as well as in the 
Highlands; in 1865 he exhibited his first R.A. 
picture—‘‘ Temple of Vesta"; his other moet 
notable contributions were Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood," 1875; “The Lady 
of the Woods.“ 1876, his first picture of birch- 
trees; The Three Graces," 1878, which won 
for him the Associateship in the following 
year; June in the Austrian Tyrol," 1892, 
purchased for 8007. by the Chantrey Trustees: 
* Nature's Archway," his diploma work upon 
election as Royal Academician in 1893; ‘‘ The 
Sleep that is Among the Lonely Hills." 1896; 
and The Old Harbour. Genoa," 1909. In 
1867 he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Eleven years ego he 
brought out his Hints to Students on Land- 
scape Painting in  Water-Colour." Mr. 
MacWhirter married, in 1872, Katharine, 
daughter of Professor Menzies, of Edinburgh 


University. 
— — — — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Textile School, Austria-Hungary. 


The  Oesterreichischer Zentral- Anzeiger 
(Vienna) of January 12 announces that the 
communal authorities of Koniggratz have con- 
eented to give the land on which to build & 
high-grade textile school, and also to con- 
tribute half the cost of erection. The total 
expense is estimated at 300, 000 kronen 
(12, 500 .). 


Repair of Royal Palace, Het Loo, Netherlands. 


The Nederlandsche Staatscourant of January 
15 publishes a notice inviting tenders for con- 
etructional work and repairs at the Royal 
Palace of Het Loo. The upset price is put 
at 475,000 florins (about 40.000/.). Tenders. 
which will be opened on February 6, should 
be addressed to the “Administratie der 
Domeinen, Ministerie van Financiën,” The 


Hague. : 
Building Works, Brazil. 


The Diario Official of December 29 publishes 
decree No. 2,315 earmarking. in favour of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce, a oredit of 1,200,000 milreis (about 
80,0007. for the purpose of securing a new 
site for the National Observatory, and for the 
necessary construction work, purchase of 
appliances, etc. 

The Diario of December 31 contains decree 
No. 8,484 granting, in favour of the Ministry 
of Justice and Home Affairs, an extraordinary 
credit of 272,575 milreis (about 18.0007.) to 
complete the construction of the National 
School of Fine Arts. 


— ———Ó —— 
PATBNTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 


8,488 of 1910.—William John Stewart: Con- 


struction of pi'es. 
Hack 


11.975 of 1910.—William Sargeant: 
Saus. 

15.520 of 1910. —Soren Christensen Monberg: 
Doors and windows. 


— — — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THR RUILDER” (Published Weekly) ts enpplied DIRRCT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 198. rer annum, with delivery by friday 
Morus Fosi in London and ita suburba 

To Canada, post-free, 218. 8d. per annum; and to all parta of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, (ey. on, 
eUc., An. per annum. 

Remi ances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
ILe Punpnaher of “THE bOILDER,” 4, Catberine-atreet, W. C. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patente upon them can 
be made 
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THE BUILDER. 


[FEBRUARY 3, 1911. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 
this Number: Competitions, — 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„“ It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


,FrBBUARY 25. — St. Austell.—Architects prac- 
tising in the county of Cornwall are invited to 
submit designs tor a cottage hospital. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. Henry Hodge, Trevarrock, St. 


Austell. 

FEBRUARY 28. — Corbridge. — The Hexham 
R.D.C. invite duly qualifed civil engineers to 
submit schemes tor sewage disposal lnforma- 
tion can be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee (Mr. E. Pearson, 
Corbridge). 


Marcu 1.—Peniston.—Lisrary.—Limited to 
architects within 30 miles of Peniston. 

Marcu 15. — San Salvador. — SCHEME FOR A 
City THEATRE. — First premium, 8,000 francs; 
second, 4,000 francs. Particulars from Mr. M. J. 
Kelly, 8, Idol-lane, E.C 

Marca 31. Manchester. LIsRART AND ART 
GALLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
der 13, and article in issue of January 20, 
and Competition News in this issue. i 

Marcu 31. — Romford. — The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- 
vite designs for the general plan of Gides Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par- 
ticulars see advertisement in our issue of 
September 17, and of October 8. 

Marcu 81.—Trondhjem, Norway.—Proposep 
HaRBOUR AND RAILWAY EXTENBION.—Competitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Railways and the City Har- 

our Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
for further information. 

APRIL 1.—Coventry.—MUNicIPAL Orriczs.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for erection of Municipal offices and a 
Town Hall, to cost 50,0001. Premiums of 1501. 
(supplementary), 175l., and 1261. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F. R. I. B. A., has been appointed 
assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise- 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 
and January 6 for further particulars. 

APRIL 6. — Carlton. — SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
DisposaL ScHrMg.—The Barnsley R. D. C. require 
a sewerage and sewage disposal scheme, with 
plans and estimates, for a portion of the parish 
of Carlton. Further information may be ob- 
taincd from Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee, Carlton, near Barnsley. 

APRIL 15. —Havana.—Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 8, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 

June 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

Avucust 15.—Berne.—Designs for the erection 
of à monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

AUGUST 21.—Athens.—CoURT or Justice.— 
An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,0001. The Official 
Gazette may be seen at the Commercial Intelli- 
genco Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basing- 

all-street, E.C. 

Novemser 1. — City of St. Petersburg. 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DecemBeR 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN ror a 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Bradford. — InrirMary. — The 
Board of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 


No Datre.—Leicester.-—-Proposep PUBLIC HALL. 
--The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
posit of 1l. 1a., being made to Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, Town 

all, Leicester. 

No Dare.— Rio de Janeiro.—The Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with a clinical hospital, in 
Rio de Janeiro. Conditions may be seen at the 


Office National du Commerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

&ris. 

No Date.—Southampton.—New BUILDINGS. 
— The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new buildings. See 
&dvertisement in iesue of January 6 for further 


particulars. 
Gontracte. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 


the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


FEBRUARY 4. — Sidbury. — ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS TO CHURCH ScCHOoOLS.—For alterations 
and additions to Sidbury Church Schools. 
Names to Mr. Harbottle Reed, F. R. I. B. A,, archi- 
feet. 12, Castle-street, Exeter, not later than the 

inst. 

FEBRUARY 6. — Ebbw Vale. — ALTERATIONS, 
ADDITIONS, ETC., TO CLUB Premises. — Separate 
tenders are invited for structural alterations and 
additions, and for painting and decorative work 
to the Conservative Club premises. Plans, etc., 
may be seen at the office of Mr. Edgar Price, 
ae tesi and surveyor, Station-chambers, Ebbw 

ale. 

FEBRUARY 6,—Huddersfield.—Resipence.—For 
the erection of detached house, Salendine Nook. 
Names and addresses to Messrs. James H. Hall 
& Son, architects and surveyors, '' Exchange,” 
Huddersfield. 

FEBRUARY 6. — New Silksworth. — SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL.—For Sunday-school. Quantities may be 
obtained on receipt of three penny stamps from 
Mr. H. J. Cook, architect, New Silksworth. 

FEBRUARY 8.—Birmingham.—Park SHELTER.— 
King's Norton and Northfield U.D.C. invite ten- 
ders for the erection of a shelter in the Cot- 
teridge Park. Quantities, etc., may be obtained, 
and plans may seen, at the office of the 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, Mr. 
Ambrose W. Cross, of No. 93, Valentine-road, 
King's Heath, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

FEBRUARY 8. — Dewsbury.—ALTERATIONS.—For 
the various works required in altering properiy 
in Bond-street. Plans may be seen, and quanti- 
ties obtained, at the offices of Messrs. Kirk, Sons, 
& Ridgway, LAW. architects, surveyors, 
and valuers, Market-Dlace, Dewsbury. 

FEBRUARY 8. — Manchester. — ExTENSION oF 
ScHooL.—The Guardians invite tenders for the 
erection of an extension to the shoemaker's shop 
at their schools at Swinton. Drawings may be 
seen, and quantities obtained, at the office of Mr. 
A. Murgatroyd, architect, 23, Strutt-street, 
Manchester, upon deposit of 10s. 6d. 

FEBRUARY 9. — Appletreewick. — ScHooL Cox- 
VENIENCES, ETC. — The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders for 
new conveniences, extension of playgrounds, etc. 
at the Council school. Plans may be seen, an 
specifications, etc., obtained, on A to 
the Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
11. in each case must be sent by separate letter 
to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

FEBRUARY 10. — Beeston. — CLOTH WAREHOUSE 
AND OFFices.—For the erection of a cloth ware- 
house and offices at New Mills, for Messrs. John 
Hartley & Sons, Ltd. Plans, etc., may be seen, 
and quantities obtained, at the offices of Mr. 
T. A. Buttery, F. I. A. S., architect, Queen-street, 
Morley, and 1, Basinghall-square, Leeds. 

FEBRUARY 10. — Farleton. — Fitter  HovsE.— 
South Westmorland R.D.C. invite tenders for 
the erection of a filter house in the parish of 
Farleton. Specifications, etc., may be had on 
application to Mr. G. B. Atkinson, Milnthorpe. 

FEBRUARY 10.—Hull.—Reapinc-room.—For the 

erection of & reading-room at the Pickering Park, 
Hessle-road, for Mr. Christopher Pickering. 
Drawings, etc., may be seen at the office of Mr. 
Joseph H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, 
Hull, and quantities obtained upon a deposit of 
9l. 2s., payable to the City Treasurer. 
* FEBRUARY 10.—London, 8.W.—EXTENSION OF 
PosT-orriceE. — The Commissioners of .M. 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
extension of the South-Western District. Post- 
office (first contract). See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

FrsnvaARY 11.—Morval, St. Germans.—Fanx- 
HOUSES AND FanM BuiLDINGS.—The Small Hold- 
ings Committee of the Cornwall C.C. invite ten- 
ders for the erection of two farmhouses and two 
sets of farm buildings at Lydcott Farm. For 

lans, etc., apply to Mr. S. G. Carnell, County 
and Agent, Public Rooms, Truro. 

FrBRUARY 13.—Abercrave.— VESTRY AND CLASS- 
RooMs.—The Trustees of Carmel C.M. Church, 
Abercrave, invite tenders for the erection ot 
vestry and classrooms. Plans, etc., may be seen 
with Mr. Rhys Davies, Cefnymeusydd, Aber- 


. gent by separate letter to 


crave, or Mr. R. 8. Griffiths, M.S.A., architect 
and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

FEBRUARY 13. — Dalton.—Poricre-sTATION.— The 
West Riding Standing Joint Committee invite 
whole or separate tenders for the erection ol 
Dalton new police-station. Plans may be seen, 
and specifications, etc., obtained, on application 
to the bt Riding 113 County Es 

; sum of 1l. in each case must. 
ane s the West Hiding 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

FEBRUARY 14.—Bandon.—ADDITION TO Horse. 
—For addition at Laragh House, for Mr. Leslie 
Johnson, J.P. Plans, etc., with Messrs. W. H. 
Hill & Sons, architects, 28, South-mall, Cork. 

FEBRUARY 14. — Keighiey. — ADDITIONS TO 
HosPrTAL.—Keighley and Bingley, Joint Hospital 
Board invite tenders for the erection of additions 
to the administrative block at the Morton Banks 
Hospital. Drawings may be seen, and quant- 
ties obtained, at the offices of Messrs. Moore & 
Crabtree, architects, York-chambers, Keighley. 
on the 6th inst. 

Fesruaky 14. — Stockton-on-Tees, — CoUNCIL 
5 Local Education Antaority ale 
tenders for the erection of new schools in Yarm- 
road. Applications are_to be addressed to the 
architect, Mr m rende pm 59, re 
street, Stockton-on-Tees, at whose offices , 
etc., may be ons and quantities obtained, on 
deposit of 21. 2s. 

FEBRUARY 15. — Hereford.— SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
—The Hereford 5 School Executive Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the erection of a 
secondary school in Widemarsh-street, to accom- 
modate 150 boys, together with the laying-out of 

layground and boundary fences, etc, Plans may 
be inspected, and quantities obtained, at the 
offices of the count 15 Shirehall, Here- 
ford, on payment of 21. 2s. 

* FesnUARY 15. — London, B.E. — Asn Rr- 
CEPTACLE. — The Bermondsey Guardians invite 
tenders for erecting an ash, receptacle at In- 
firmary, Lower-road, Rotherhithe, S.E. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

FrsnvuaARY 15. — Manchester. — amie — Ehe 
Corporation invite tenders for the erection o 
Baths at Burton-road, Withington. Drawings 
may be seen, and specifications, etc., obtained. a 
the office of the City Architect, Town Hall, apon 
payment of 31. 3s. All cheques or postal o: e 
are to be a Dayal to the order o The 

orporation of Manchester.“ 

* r EBRUARY 15.—Tottenham, N.—CoaL Srore. 
ETC.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 
tenders for erection of house coal store and ash- 
pit, etc., at North-Eastern Fever Hospital. 
Tottenham, N : 515 advertisement in iss d 

r further particulars. 

e 17.— Brighton. — Poste ELEMENTARY | 
School. The Education Committee invite ten- 
ders for the erection of a new public elementary 
school in Coombe-road. Plans, ee may ; 
seen. and quantities obtained, on deposit o 
31. 38., at the office of the Surveyors to the con: 
mittee (Messrs. T. Simpson & Son, 16, Ship- 
street, Brighton) on and after the 7th inst. 

x FEBRUARY 17.—London.—ADDITIONS TO Rox 
Mrnt.—The Commissioners of H.M. orks. etc.. 
invite tenders for erection of a new die and sea 
department at the Royal Mint. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 18. — fitainland, Halifax.—ALTERA- 
Reparrs.—For alterations and repairs 


TIONS AND f 
i Mills, for Messrs. Haigh, Wright. 
E puce etc., will lay for inspection, and 


T" t t 
uantities may be obtained, from February 13 a 
the offices of Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son. 
architects, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax. 
FEBRUARY 20. — Gloucester. — Dritt Hatt, 
RI DIG ScnooL, etc.—The Building, Come 
of the Territorial Force Association of 4 e 
County of Gloucester invite se arate ten 535 
for: — (1) The erection of a drill hall and other 
buildings; also, alterations to present pum 
at Colston Fort, for the Royal Army M dica 
Corps. (2) Erection of a riding school. P! an. 
etc., may be seen, and quantities, etc., obtained: 
at the office of Mr. J. Craik. architect, Oxford- 
chambers, 12, St. Stephen’s-street, Bristol, on 
and after the 6th inst. A deposit of 2l. is re 
quired. = 
EBRUARY 20. — Rishworth.—COTTAGES. 
COR of Wakefield invite tenders for yo 
erection of (1) cottage at Spa Clough, and E 
cottage at Green Withens Reservoir, both in the 
parish of Rishworth. | Drawings, etc., ma 
seen, and form of tender, etc., obtained. on de- 
posit of 91. 23., either at the office of Mr. t 
Clemesha Smith,  M.Inst.C.E., Waterworks 
Engineer, Town Hall, Wakefield, or at the Water- 
man's House, Ringstone Reservoir, near Rish- 
worth. 
* Fesruary 21. Ó London, §.EB.—Lavatory.— 
The Lambeth Guardians invite tenders for extra 
lavatory accommodation at school, Elder-road. 
West Norwood, S.E. See advertisement in this 
issue for further/particulars. 
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Opened in January by the King of Italy. The building is one of the most important architectural works carried out in recent years 


on the Continent, the cost being over 1j million pounds. 


The architects, Messrs. Calderini & Basile, were successful in an open 


competition, and the building has been in progress for about twenty years. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


E unequal representation of the 

arts at the Royal Academy is 

exemplified not only in its annual 
exhibitions, but also by the inadequate 
nature of the tuition in architecture and 
the allied arts provided in its schools. 
This anomalous policy of the Council of 
the Royal Academy has often been the 
subject of complaint. 

Indeed as far back as 1775 Sir Robert 
Strange, a member of the Academy of 
Painting at Paris and of the Academy 
of Rome, Florence, and Bologna, and 
Professor of the Royal Academy at 


Parma, referred to the subject in the 
following words, which, unfortunately, in 
the main, are as applicable to-day as 
when they were penned :— 

* Had the Academy set out upon an 
enlarged and truly royal plan 
had it comprehended all the arts and 
all the respectable artists of this country, 
and attracted distinguished artists from 
other parts of Europe, had it exhibited, 
annually and gratis, to all lovers of the 
fine arts, the best works of the members 
only (as in other academies) and excluded 
whatever was unworthy of the public 


attention—in that case an exhibition ` 
would have been a sight that would have 
charmed the public and enflamed that 
affection towards the arts which was 
rising here. . . . Butweseeannually 
a Royal exhibition collecting shillings at 
the door in order to raise money, and the 
Academicians instead of exhibiting a few 
capital pieces of their best hands often 
introducing so many works of the same 
matter as to satiate the spectators." 
Although coming from an engraver, 
the complaint is one of a nature that 
might well have been made by an 
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architect at any period of the Academy's 
existence. For amongst other arts that 
of architecture appears, from the first, to 
have been consistently neglected by the 
premier art society of this country. 

As an instance, notwithstanding the 
fact that the promotion of all the arts, 
by instruction. and emulation, is the 
avowed object of the Royal Academy, 
yet the tendency to foster and encourage 
one branch of art alone is seen by the 
preponderanee in its roll of membership 
of painters, as Academicians or Associates, 
and the consequent partial exclusion of 
other artists. 

That the annual exhibition of archi- 
tectural designs at Burlington House 
offers no real test of the actual condition 
of the art of architecture in this country, 
and so cannot be regarded in the light of 
a national requirement, must be generally 
admitted. It does not adequately repre- 
sent current architecture because a large 
number of the works exhibited are either 
sketches or designs for buildings which 
are never likely to assume material form. 

Many of the executed works of the day, 
perhaps reasonably enough from one 
point of view, are usually conspicuous by 
their absence, but this serves to accentu- 
ate the fact that the architecture of the 
day is not fully represented at the Royal 
Academy exhibitions; but, in any case, 
architecture, as an applied art, is not one 
which can fairly be judged by pictorial 
representation, and this may, or mav 
not, account for the “ splendid isolation ” 
of the architectural room during the 
annual exhibition of works of art at 
Burlington House. 

Years ago, when the Government of 
the day endowed the Royal Academy 
with the land upon which it is now 
established, the Times, in a very ably 
written article, made the following 
pertinent remark : — It is not 70,0007. 
we are about to give the academicians, 
but absolute and despotic power over 
British art.“ Subsequent events have 
proved that it has been neither advan- 
tageous to the Government nor to the 
community in general to thus allow 
architecture, sculpture, and other arts to 
become partially absorbed and controlled 


through the overwhelming numerical 
predominance given to the painter 


members of the Royal Academy. 

Much has been said about the present 
unsatisfactory condition of English archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and it is not unfair 
to saddle the Royal Academy with a share 
of the responsibility for what is rapidly 
becoming a national disgrace. 

In our leading article of December 17 
last, on the exhibition of the students’ 
work at the Royal Academy Schools, we 
drew attention to the defective methods 
of tuition which appear to be employed, 
more especially with regard to the train- 
ing given in architecture and decoration. 
We complained of the lack of the dominat- 
ing influence such as anv really effective 
school of art would exercise on its pupils, 
and of the deplorable disregard, shown in 
the students' work, of the basic principles 
of design. And much more is said 
privately, in artistic circles, about the 
indefinite and superficial nature of the 
architectural tuition offered to the 
student of the Royal Academy. It is 
difficult to find a reasonable excuse for the 
manv shortcomings of the architectural 
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school organised by that body, for with 
the prestige of Royal patronage, and 
ample financial resources at its back, 
surely a thoroughly efficient and com- 
prehensive course of academic architec- 
tural training could readily be devised. 

It will scarcely be urged that the Royal 
Academy was not instituted for the 
benefit of architecture, because, on its 
formation, its express object was 
described as being for the promotion of 
the arts of design. And, closely in accord- 
ance with the national characteristies of 
our country, the Royal Academy of Arts 
was founded, at the suggestion of a 
financially-minded genius, in the con- 
fident expectation that an exhibition of 
pictures could be made to pay”! 

The following brief review of the 
history of the Royal Academy since its 
formation may be of interest to our 
readers :—As a result of a meeting of 
British artists, held in November, 1759, 
a resolution was carried to the effect that 
artists should every year publicly exhibit 
their several performances with the 
object of procuring a sum of money to 
be distributed in charity among their 
superannuated and infirm colleagues, the 
charge for admission being fixed at one 
shilling per person.” The rooms of the 
then r:cently founded Society of Arts were 
requisitioned for the purpose of the first 
exhibition, which, opening on April 21, 
1760, lasted until the following May 8. 
Whilst, at the instance of the Society of 
Arts, the proposed charge for admission 
had to be abandoned, the sale of 6,582 
catalogues enabled the artists to purchase 
1007. stock in Consols, and, in view of the 
success of the exhibition, the Society of 
Arts continued to lend its rooms for 
the purpose until 1764, when it was 
held in a house near Covent Garden. 
Four vears later the exhibition was 
removed to the Havmarket, and from 
1769 to 1779 was held in a gallery, 
built expressly for it, in Pall Mall, a 
charge of one shilling for the admission of 
each person being then made. In the 
course of these exhibitions the literary 
services of Dr. Johnson were utilised to 
explain the precise position of the artista 
with respect to them, and the great 
lexicographer wrote as follows, viz. :— 

“Of envy or artifice these men can 
never be accused, who, alreadv enjoying 
all the honours and profits of their pro- 
fession, are content to stand candidates 
for public notice with genius yet un- 
expressed and genius yet unrewarded, 
who, without any hope of increasing 
their own reputation or interest, expose 
their names and their works only that 
they may furnish an opportunity of 
appearance to the young, the diffident, 
and the neglected. The purpose of the 
exhibition is not to enrich the artist but 
to advance the art." 

Incorporated in 1765, the Society of 
Artists, of which this appreciative notice 
was penned, became the founders, in 
1768, of “The King's Exhibition or 
Royal Academy of Arts," which was 
established *'for promoting the arts of 
design," and to be“ at one and the same 
time an academy of experts, a free school, 
and a speculative exhibition of painting, 
sculpture, and design." 

It is noteworthy that at the time of the 
foundation of the Roval Academy of 
Arts several foreign academies were in 
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existence, such as the French Academy, 
founded in 1648 by Louis XIV.; the 
Royal Academy of Berlin, founded in 
1699 ; and the Academy of St. Luke at 
Rome, established in 1595. -" 
The opening of the first King's Exhibi- 
tion, on April 26, 1769, was followed by 
a public dinner, at which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds presided, and the aims and 
intentions of the founders were expressed 
in the following bombastic stanzas, 
written specially for the occasion, viz. : - 
"Tis yours, oh, well-selected band, 
To watch where infant genius blows, 
To rear the flower with fost'ring hand, 
And every latent sweet disclose ; 
No more to distant lands repair, 
For foreign aid or borrow'd rule— 
Beneath her monarch’s generous care 
Britannia founds a nobler school. 


When, in 1780, the exhibition was 
removed to Somerset House the Academy 
for the first time received a grant from the 
privy purse. The receipts for admission 
at this time amounted to over 3,0001. 

During the subsequent years (fifty-six) 
in which the exhibition continued to be 
held at Somerset House the net profits 
accruing to the Academy were very 
considerable. Indeed, from a general 
abstract of the accounts of the Roval 
Academy, published in February, 1864. 
it appears that the aggregate profits of 
the annual exhibitions from 1769 to 1859 
amounted to 267,583]. 15s. bd. At that 
period of its existence the funded capital 
of the Royal Academy amounted to 
122,600/., and about 61,500]. had been 
expended upon the relief of artists, their 
widows and orphans, and about 217,5001. 
in the formation of a library and collection, 
general management, and in incidental 
expenses connected with the courses of 
gratuitous instruction in art. 

In 1836 the Royal Academy was 
removed from Somerset House to the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar-square, and 
later, when the whole of that building 
was required for the national collection 
of pictures, the Government of the day 
presented a part ot Burlington House to 
the Royal Academy. 

As originally constituted, the educa- 
tional course of the Royal Academy con- 
sisted of two divisions, one devoted to the 
study of the antique and the other to that 
of the living model. In the first year of 
the formation of the schools (in 1769) 
seventy-seven students were admitted. 
amongst whom there were thirty-six 
painters, ten sculptors, and three archi- 
tects, and three gold medals were awarded 
to the successful student in each of these 
branches of art. 

Instituted in 1771, the Travelling 
Studentship, consisting of a sum of 64. 
for travelling expenses, and 100l. per 
annum for two years' foreign study, was 
awarded in turn to & painter, sculptor, or 
architect student once in six years. 

The present school, or class of archi- 
tecture, at the Royal Academy is of 
comparatively recent date. Prior to its 
foundation, in 1870, under & scheme of 
instruction drawn up by Mr. Phené 
Spiers, a student of architecture desirous 
of attending the lectures and drawing 
from the casts in the antique room was 
required to submit a plan, elevation, and 
section of some simple design, accom- 
panied by a drawing from the round. 

In the event of these preliminary 
studies reaching the not very high 
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: standerd of merit demanded by” the 
Council of the Royal Academy the 
candidate was expected to prepare a 
design for some given subject, and to 
make a drawing from the antique within 
the walls of the Academy and under the 
supervision of its keeper. The drawings 
originally submitted bv the candidate 

: were then compared with those made bv 

him at the Academy, and, unless there 
were great discrepancies in the character 
of the two sets of drawings, the applicant 
was thereupon admitted as a student of 
the Roval Academv. 

Nix vears after the formation of the 

architectural class, at the suggestion of 

Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., the architect 

members of the Academy commenced to 

act as visitors to that class, an innovation 

-which was certainly a step in the right 

direction. Although only students of the 

Roval Academy were allowed to compete, 

vet up to that time the drawings sub- 

mitted in competition for the Gold Medal 
were prepared without anv academic 
supervision. 

In 1881 the Gold Medal and travelling 
allowance were combined in one prize to 
be awarded bi-annually, and a vear later 

the English Travelling Studentship was 
established. 

Under the regulations now in force 
applicants for admission to the Archi- 
tectural School are required either to 
submit testimonies of their professional 
ability or to produce a certificate of 
proficiency from an institution for 
architectural education recognised by the 
Roval Academy. Successful applicants 

are admitted as probationers, and, after 

emerging triumphantly from further 
tests, including an examination in per- 
spective and the historv of architecture, 
are entered as students of the Roval 

Academy for a first term of three vears. 
Subsequently suitable students are 
admitted for a further term of two years, 
the full period ot studentship being thus 
limited to five years, during which 
they are privileged to study in the Antique 
*chool, and, on certain conditions, in the 
Life School, and to attend classes in 
modelling and architectural ornament, 
and the lectures given by the professors 
of architecture, painting, sculpture, etc. 

It will be noticed that no provision 
whatever 1s made for the study of mathe- 
matics and science, both of which 
subjects loom large in the requisite 
mental equipment of the architect of to- 
lav, and so, to look no further, the Archi- 
ectural School of the Royal Academy 
nakes no attempt to supply a satisfactory 
‘course of architectural training. 

Thus, at best, this wonderfully arranged 
urriculum of study is not of material 
“sistance in furthering the object for 
vhich the Roval Academy was founded, 
iz., that of “promoting the arts of 
sign.“ 

And, while the Roval Academy ot Arts 
as done, and is doing, little that is of 
nv practical value to assist the archi- 
»ctural student, its apathy has reacted 
10st disastrously upon the publie appre- 
ration of architecture. For the absence of 
nv common bond of sympathy between 
rchitects and the community in general 
very largely the result of imperfect and 
nurposeless architectural education, such 
s that provided within the walls of the 
aval Academy of Arte. 
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WE note with deep regret 
n that the controversy at 
Scheme, present raging in Liver- 
pool round the proposal 
for a King Edward Memorial seems to be 
developing into a party matter. At first 
the two daily papers of the city were 
united by a bond of common horror 
that the suggested defamation of St. 
George's Hall aroused. But after a bv 
no means protracted period of transition 
the Courier, known hitherto as an organ 
displaying an enlightened interest in the 
arts, has achieved a volte-face, of which 
“Justice to Elmes," by means of a 
reversal of the objective of their former 
pleading, forms the interesting keynote. 
How precisely this has been accom- 
plished (without going into the more 
obscure point of “why ") we are unable 
to say. As for ourselves, we can only 
repeat our opinion of October 1, when 
through the medium of the Liverpool 
Courier the ‘iniquitous project" first 
came as an actualitv under our notice. 
„The memorial" we then wrote, is 
bound to reek of another atmosphere 
than that which St. George's Hall exhales. 
And, besides, however good it may be, 
it will break that strong, calm line of the 
base." "That remains our opinion, and 
we would enforce it with the emphasis 
of repetition now that Mr. Norman 
Shaw's scheme proposes to cut not only 
into the base, but, as viewed from the 
street, into the pediment as well. Which 
gives point to the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Journal's comment of this week, to the 
effect that a central monument of any 
architectural importance, under a pedi- 
ment, is architecturally wrong. 


———— — — m 


Mr. F. W. SPEAIGHT has 
: prepared a drawing em- 
Decorations ; . . 

bodying his suggestions 
idR with regard to the decora- 
tion of the streets of the City of West- 
minster on the occasion of his Majesty's 
Coronation. In the course of his ex- 
planatory address to those who were 
present at a private view of his drawing 
Mr. Speaight expressed his astonishment 
that the general character of our tem- 
porary street decorations does not cause 
us to realise the artistic limitations of 
our nation. But such is the force of 
habit that the average Englishman 
altogether fails to see anything inartistic, 
tawdry, or inappropriate in a scheme of 
decoration which has as its basis a 
goodly array of scaffold poles covered 
with Turkev twill from which myriads 
of paper roses and flags of all nations 
are suspended often in a more or less 
chaotic manner. Utilising the existing 
sockets fixed on either side of the 
principal streets, Mr. Speaight proposes 
to erect a number of Venetian masts, 
35 ft. high, spaced about 20 yds. apart, 
and placed along the route of the Royal 
procession. Long white bannerets would 
be attached to these masts, which would 
all be surmounted by modelled and 
gilded groups of St. George and the 
Dragon. The bannerets, which would be 
lined with old gold, would be emblazoned 
with the Roval Crown, beneath which 
would be worked the figure and letters 
„V. G. R.,“ and long thick ropes of 
laurel leaves, bound with orange ribbon, 
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would unite the masts on either side of 
the route. Similar festoons of laurel 
would be hung across the roadway from 
mast to mast. 


_ Crosby Hatt was filled on 
poe danningMonday evening last, on the 
Chelsea, Occasion of the opening of 
Professor Geddes's exhibi- 
tion. The Right Hon. John Burns. M.P., 
presided, and spoke at some length, 
referring more than once to the provi 
dential sense of fitness in the develop- 
ment of terrestrial affairs which made 
Crosby Hall, on the site of Sir Thomas 
More's garden, the scene of this stimu- 
lating commencement of the leavening 
crusade which Professor Geddes is to 
undertake. At the close of the exhibition 
in Chelsea it is proposed to arrange a tour 
of this condensed survey of the whole 
subject through the principal cities and 
towns of the provinces. It is hoped that 
municipalities in the United Kingdom 
wil avail themselves of this unusual 
opportunity. Each place visited will 
be the subject of a survey, elementary 
or comprehensive according to the 
amount of co-operation arranged, and 
assistance rendered, which will form an 
integral portion of the exhibition in the 
locality and the nucleus of a permanent 
developing department of the municipal 
museum. Such sowing, officially done, 
should not lack its harvest of awakened 
interest and consequent improvement of 
method and constructive prevision. We 
follow the movement with an interest 
commensurate with the immensity of 
the undertaking. 


Ax a recent trial at the 

The Lettering Old Bailey the counsel for 

upon Architec- the Treasury, in giving 
tural Plans. Jr AB. BIY IME 

| evidence, handed in plans 
of the building upon the roof of which 
the prisoner was seen in the early hours 
of the morning. The judge (after 
examining the plans) made the following 
remarks: “ I suppose later on we shall 
see the Royal Academician who drew these 
plans. I suppose he is a member of the 
police force, but I wish he would write in 
plain English instead of using old Greek 
or Latin or German letters." Mr. Bodkin 
(counsel) replied : * The letter is neither 
German, Greek, nor Roman. It is what 
is called ornamental printing." This is 
what took place according to an evening 
paper. There is no doubt that the 
object in view of giving an artistic 
balance by ornamental printing is often 
accomplished at the expense of the value 
of the drawing as such. The first object 
of a drawing is to present a clear, straight- 
forward representation of some object. 
existing or proposed to be brought into 
existence, and, like music, is of its kind 
a universal language. For an English- 
man it is not necessary that he should 
have a command of the French language 
to be able intelligently to “ read " a plan 
prepared bv a Frenchman. There may 
be slight differences, as in the methods of 
projection or of showing sections, but the 
fact remains a clear representation of a 
section can onlv be shown by a true 
outline of the object and a proper placing 
of the perspective parts. Methods of 
colouring are but secondary to the true 
outline, and lettering is but a minor part, 
necessitated sometimes by descriptive 
requirements, but nevertheless quite 
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secondary. If, therefore, the lettering 
be turned into a mazed contortion of 
pan simple figures by bars and curls not 

elonging to the letters but introduced for 
so-called artistic effect, the intricacies of 
any plan are not lessened but increased. 
That ornamental letters enhance the 
appearance of a plan there is no question, 
but they need not be made so unintelligible 
that the word can only be discovered by 
a reference to the remaining letters of the 
word. On the other hand, lettering can 
be so plain and mechanical in line and 
structure that it detracts from the plan 
the value of clever draughtsmanship. 
This is to be found in the lettering of 
engineers’ plans, where the mechanical 
turn of the draughtsmanship seems 
bred in the lettering, and a hardness 
which cannot be smoothed by any 
exactitude of workmanship or special 
grouping of the letters. 


— —9—9—— —— 


LITHOGRAPHS AT THE 
GOUPIL GALLERY. 


We do not know who the Committee or 
members of the Senefelder Club are (the 
catalogue is unusually silent upon this 
point) but we should like to congratulate 
them upon the admirable and representative 
display of lithographs at present on exhi- 
bition at the Goupil Galley The litho- 
graph—such autographic documents as 
these, at any rate—provides us with an 
extremely interesting artistic form ; a form 
legitimately susceptible of variations and 
gradations which, even in its monochro- 
matic expression. can achieve effects which 

ainting in colours alone perhaps can rival. 
t can in effect combine in one or other of 
ite manifestations almost all that can be 
arrived at by the etching-needle, pen or 
pencil, crayon or graver’s burin. And as the 
art is shown on these walls it is, of course. 
as personal as a pencil drawing or etching— 
that is, the lithograph in black and white. 
We are not so sure about the coloured 
example, which usually suggests a detached, 
reproductive, more or less mechanical 
process; although when we look at the 
Signacs, for instance, we find them as con- 
vincing as when the transference of colour 
from palette to paper has been more direct. 

But we must not forget that we have before 
us the work of masters of the art, the work 
of Legros, Fantin-Latour, Emile Claus, 
Herkomer, Léandre, Pennell, C. H. Shannon, 
Renoir, Renouard, Louis Legrand, Anquetin, 
Hans Unger, and Manet. These names 
are sufficient to indicate the interest of the 
exhibition ; they are all masters of the litho- 
graphic formula ; and individual and various 
as may be the manner and choice of subject 
of these artists, the medium never fails them 
in its perfect adaptability. Lithography 
would, indeed, seem to lend itself best to an 
art in which there is some touch of what 
is called the “grand manner." Even to 
the ladies of the ballet of Renouard or Louis 
Legrand (chosen, like Manet's, from the 
unidealised types of the Ba-ta-clan, we should 
imagine) it falls in with a certain realistic, 
non-sentimental distinction. But Manet 
here is represented in a more sober (we 
cannot call it more serious) mood—the mood 
of a Frenchman of 1871, a Parisian of the 
Commune, His La Guerre Civile" bears 
that date, and its barricade of stones and 
dead figures are a tragic commentary on that 
inexcusable episode. Legros’s portrait of 
Cardinal Manning is perhaps a little out of 
his manner, but nothing could be finer, either 
as delicate drawing and modelling or as 
a sensitive interpretation of a singularly 
sensitive and interesting temperament. The 
Niagara studies of Mr. Pennell are bold and 
admirable. suggesting the splendour and 
dash of their subject. but thefr structure, in 
detail, would seem at times to be a little 
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vague—the sprawl of the unconsidered 
line, that is, is not always as effective as it 
should be. There is a fine nude by Ethel 
Gabai, the Signacs in colour, which we have 
already mentioned, some imaginative things 
by John Copley (of which the Interested 
Spectators " would seem to be the best), one 
or two characteristic Fantin-Latours, and 
the Herkomers. Sir Hubert von Herkomer. 
in“ Dawn and “ A German Lithographer.” 
notwithstanding the distinction of his wcrk, 
would seem to have gone a little outside his 
medium. They are not stamped with the 
lithographic character. The head of the 
girl which symbolises his title of “ Dawn," 
ascinating as it may be, with its touch of 
imaginative witchery, might, one feels, have 
been accomplished as well in colour or in 
line engraving. 

Since Senefelder's time the art of litho- 
graphy has had intermittently an artistic 
life of some importance. Its future may 
be a little vague. That will depend upon 
the collector, upon fashion and popular 
caprice. But of its importance and possi- 
bilities the present exhibition leaves no 

oubt. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held at No. 18, 
Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., on 
Monday, Mr. Arthur Keen, President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed and 
some nominations read. 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
as members of the Association :—Messrs. 
P. Butt, Oakwood, near Chepstow; L. A. 
Gundry-White, Norwich; Alberto Meza, 
Richmond; and R. W. Stoddart, Abbey 
Wood, Kent. 

Mr. J. W. Abraham was reinstated as a 
member. 

Mr. Leonard Elkington, Hon. Secretary, 
made the following announcements :— 

Joint meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation with the Junior Institution of 
Engineers, on Friday, February 17, at 
7.30 p.m., at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall. Paper by Mr. S. 
Bylander, entitled Construction of the 
Building for the Royal Automobile Club." 

Second Spring Visit to the Money Order 
Office, Holloway, on Saturday, February 11, 
by permission of H.M. Office of Works. 
Members to meet at the building at 2.30 p.m. 
The building is in Manor-gardens, Holloway- 
road, near the Holloway Empire Theatre. 
Tube or tram to Holloway-road. 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 


Professor W. R. Lethaby then read the 
following paper entitled “ An Introduction 
to the Study of Creek Buildings — 


Architecture and Archaeology. 

It would be difficult to analyse particular 
buildings without a large number of illus- 
trative diagrams, and I propose here to 
attempt rather the general survey of the 
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origins and characteristics of Greek archi. 
tecture. Further, I want to explain that 
I am going to be frankly historical, and I am 
in no manner to be construed as recom- 
mending Greek to you as the right thing to 
study. I believe all these historical studies 
may be dangerous to those who would actively 
follow modern architecture, which I conceive 
of as masterly structure with adequate 
workmanship. However, the world is a 
big place with lots of people on it, and 
historical study is a peculiar aptitude of 
the modern mind. We have to keep every 
faculty alive, and we desire not only living 
architecture, but the most perfect under- 
standing of history. If the questions be 
raised, May not archeology and architecture 
be incompatibles ? Will not one necessarily 
kill the other ? Ireply that I don't think 
that they need if we have a proper under- 
standing that they are entirely separate 
things. Great history and the devising of 
flying machines flourish at the same time 
without difficulty. I don't see why the 
faculty for history is necessarily more at 
war with resting machines than with motors 
and steamships. The question is nearly 
parallel with that concerning drawing, 
which has very little to do with architecture, 
but while it is accidentally associated with 
it so closely as it is to-day it is necessary 
that it should be highly disciplined and as 
perfect as we can make it. 


The Earliest European Style. 


About the year 1800 the remarkable 
structure now known as a beehive tomb, 
with a richly ornamented doorway, a large 
part of which is now in the British Museum, 
was first made known by British explorers. 
It was on Greek soil at Mycens, but seemed 
strangely unrelated to all that was known of 
Greek art, and for long the gulf between 
the two seemed unbridgeable, but constant 
exploration has more and more filled up the 
void. Works of a similar kind have been 
thoroughly examined in the neighbourhood. 
at Tiryns and Orchomenos, and recent 
excavations have revealed the Mycenzan 
type of art at Sparta and many another 
Greek site, including even Athens itself. 
It has been found at Troy in the East, 
and westward in Italy. The culture of 
which this art was a product was evidently 
spread over a wide area. Nowhere, how- 
ever, have such full and continuous evidences 
been found as in the island of Crete, which 
is now believed to have been the very centre 
of the civilisation which produced it. 
That it might be so is perfectly clear from 
the traditions embodied in Greek literature. 
According to Homer, Crete of the hundred 
cities " sent eighty ships to Troy. and he 
mentions by name Knossos, Phaistos, 
‘Tiryns, and several others. 

n 1865 Captain Spratt, who had surveyed 
the island, seems to have foreseen the results 
which would follow on excavation. *'' At 
Knossos, he says, the capital of the 
island, commerce, education, art, and law 
seem from the respect with which they are 
referred to by the earlier authors to have 
obtained a high state of advancement 
under its wise lawgiver and king. It was 
from Daedalus and his successors in Crete 
that Greece improved her art and taste. 
Crete was apparently a school of art and 
learning ih later times, as it had been in that 
of Minos, when it was an early cradle for the 
arts, forming the stepping-stone between 
Egypt and Greece, as the natural result of 
its situation, its naval power, and its com- 
merce.” 

It was only in 1900 that the systematic 
exploration of Crete was undertaken, but 
such great results were almost at once 
obtained, especially by Dr. Evans, at the 
ancient palace or palaces of Knossos, that 
it: seemed desirable to find some name which 
should cover art of this type wherever 
found. We have got so used to calling 
it Mycenean that ít is diffioult to bring in 
another name, especially while there is much 
controversy as to the races who employed 
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it. From the well-known name of Mines, 
the real or mythical ruler of a Cretan empire, 
Minoan is now the favourite term, but for 
many reasons /Egean seems best. It is held 
that the most beautiful of the pottery and 
metalwork found on the mainland were prob- 
ably brought from Crete, and that the finer 
details of architeeture, such as the gateways at 
Mycens and the carved slabs of Orchomenos 
and Tiryns, are wrought in a style derived 
trom Crete. Mycene and the others were the 
seats of comparatively petty powers, whereas 
the island was the centre of an empire, 
resting on oversea trade, and geographically 
the outpost of the Northern peoples nearest 
to the greatest art power in the ancient 
world—Egvpt. We have at the simplest 
to think of three early cultures which came 
to represent Africa, Asia, and Europe—that 
is. Egypt, Babylonia, and the Greek lands, 
ull influencing one another. This Ægean 
art is the first great European style, and 
from 2000 to 1500 B.c. it was in many 
respects the most advanced art in the 
world. 


Origins of Greek Architecture. 


Only last week a discovery was announced 
. which, if substantiated, will make this art of 
still greater historic importance. At Phaistos 
in 1908 a disc inscribed with pictographs was 
found in a stratum which could be dated 
before 1500 p.c. A professor in an American 
University claims to have read this, and to 
have found that it is written in an early 
form of Ionian Greek. It records a sacrifice, 
and the names Zeus and Athene are men- 
tioned on it. 
Dr. Evans, that it is not of Cretan, but of 
Ionian origin. He also, without giving 
details, speaks of having read some of the 
inscriptions which had their origin in Crete 
itself, and finds that they are Athenian 
Greek. If all this is true the story of Greek 
origins will have to be largely rewritten, 
as it will show that a Greek-speaking people 
were seated in Ionia and the islands 
millenniums before our era, and further that 
the ;Egean art is not merely an underlying 
stratum which influenced the development 
of Greek art, but is a highly-developed first 
phase of Greek art itself. At about 1300 B. c. 
there were great upheavals and invasions 
which almost entirely subverted the /Egean 
civilisation, so much so that except for 
remains of pottery there is hardly a link 
which connects the latest /Egean with what 
is commonly called archaic Greek art. 

Dr. Dórpfeld and others have shown how 
the building traditions of the Agean age 

. provide sufficient explanation of the origins 
of Doric architecture, although the inter- 
mediate steps are lost. Mr. Spiers has 
remarked how the typical plan of the 
Propylea is already found at Tiryns, and 
that the Greek fashion of inclining door-jambs 
was known at Mycenæ. 

Many very ancient Greek temples have 
lately been excavated. Their arrangement 
clearly shows a derivation from the halls of 
Minoan palaces. Of one at Troy it is uncertain 
if it was a hall or a temple. They were either 
very narrow, so that they could be easily 
roofed, like the very ancient Heræum at 
Argos, or, as the next simplest expedient, they 
were divided by one central row of columns, 
lengthwise. Such plans have been found at 
Neandria, Locri, Troy, Sparta, and Thermon. 
The best-known example of this type, 
although of later date, and of great scale, is 
the building at Paestum, which used to be 
called the Basilica, but has now been proved 
to have been a temple. These buildings 
probably reach back, the earliest of them, 
to about 1000 years B. C. They were 
constructed largely of crude bricks—that is, 
of clay blocks dried in the sun—the chief 
building material used by the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Ægeans, and by the later 
Greeks for their secondary works. 

Doric origins in Ægean art have been 
treated fully by Dórpfeld. The typical plan 
of a cella with a portico having columns 
in antis is taken over from what I am calling 


He argues, here following 
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the parent style. The ante themselves, 
that Is the pilaster terminations of the wing 
walls, are derived from upright timbers 
which terminated the mud brick walls. The 
plinth course, which in mature Greek work 
is about twice the depth of the walling 
courses, is a memory of the masonry founda- 
tion beneath the crude brick walls. Puchstein 


has shown that a remarkable type of Doric: 


capital which is found at Pestum, which 
has leaf carving around a throat member, 
closely resembles the capitals at Mycene, 
and that as Pastum was founded by the 
Achaians, there is probably a direct relation 
between the two. At Tiryns an enriched 
band was found which has a curious 
resemblance to the Doric triglyph frieze. It 
is made up of slabs alternating with bond 
pieces which rebate over the slabs. Perrot 
and Dr. Evans have claimed that we here 
have the origin of the Doric “ triglyph 


motive; certainly it gives the constructive | 


motive of the Doric frieze. 


Ionic Origins. 


Ionic origins have not, I believe, been fully 
worked out, but I have no doubt that they 
derive also from the earlier stratum. 

Over the door of Tomb II at Mycene there 
was a cornice, the projecting part of which 
was carved into the likeness of the ends of 
round timbers. The same thing persisted 
in Lycia until the Vth century, and there is an 
interesting length of this type of cornice in 
the British Museum. It became the dental 
course, that is, the principal member, of 
the proper Ionic cornice, and represents the 
ends of projecting square timbers instead 
of the more primitive round ones. 

At this same tomb the half columns by 
the jambs of the door have vertical flutings 
with sharp edges ; such flutings are common 
alike to Doric and Ionic columns, but more 
than one engraved seal of the Egean type 
show columns with diagonal  flutings. 
Now columns spirally fluted are charac- 
teristic also of late Ionic architecture, and 
it is possible that here again there was some 
continuity and not a mere accidental re- 
invention, for an early Poros stone fragment 
having spiral flutes has been found in Athens, 
which may well be a link between the 
primitive and mature architectures. Evi- 
dence for reeded pillars has also been found 
in Crete. 

The horizontal band divided into three 
fascia which was adopted on the beams 
of the typical Ionic entablature is found as a 
decorative band at Knossos. The door-jambs 
similarly recessed, like the Ionic architrave, 
is found at the entry to the Treasury of 
Atreus." Another fashion of door-jamb 
had a flat margin set at intervals with a 
series of rosettes, like the north door of 
the Erechtheum. The use of the rosette 
generally was characteristic of both ages. 
The most representative feature of /Egean 
ornament is the spiral winding about an 
eye or & central flower, in & series of perfect 
volutes. It is now regarded as proved by 
Borchardt, Puchstein, and Meurer that the 
Ionic capital derives ultimately from a class 
of ornamental] Egyptian capitals which were 
themselves based on the forms of lily and 
papyrus flowers, and Dr. Evans, ten years 
ago, showed that there were indications of 
this type of column on the Ægean vases. It 
seems to me a high probability that the Ionic 
capital with the double volute, that is, the 
Greek lily capital, was actually realised in 
stone by ÆEgean artists. 

The spiral ornamentation used in double or 
triple rows doubtless gave rise to the Greek 
guilloche ornament which appears in its 
perfect form on quite early Ionian pottery, 
and became another Ionic architectural 
ornamental motive. By a curious coincidence, 
the guilloches on the capitals of the 
Erechtheum were set with glass pastes of 
blue and other colours, just as the eyes of 
the spirals from the gate of the “ Treasury 
of Atreus," at the British Museum were set 
with coloured pastes. 

Lining surfaces with slabs of marble was so 
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wel known in Crete that the artists had 
already arrived at imitating the effect by 
painting. Marble casings were in use again 
as early as the IVth century in Ionia; the 
Palace of Mausolus being built of brick 
sheeted over with marble. All through the 
classical age it was customary to use bronze 
freely in association with sculpture. Adorn- 
ments of bronze pinned to the masonry were 
lavished on the. early monuments of 
Orchomenos and Mycene. It is said that the 
heads on the Lion Gate had attached bronze 
faces. The general principle of naturalism in 
ornamentation is ano ikerin k between Ægean 
and Ionic art. The direct use of naturalistic 
motives for architectural decoration is an 
extraordinary phenomenon in Ægean art, 
and 1eappears in the mature Ionic art of the 
IVth century, although in much less degree. 
Already at Mycens we find highly developed 
the characteristic Greek method of assembling 
carefully wrought stones together by means 
of metal dowels and cramps. 


Continuity. 


If it be asked whether there is any evidence 
for continuity other than such likeness, the 
answer, I think, must be yes. In the 
Homeric poems this parent art is described 
with great fidelity. 'To the Greeks of the 
early historic period it was evidently & very 
real ideal. And again, Homer's ideals are 
in much the ideals of mature Greek art. 
Stone work was to be polished, and much 
bronze, gold, and ivory were to be used. 
Shining, glistening, well-jointed are the 
favourite epithets. Many of the early 
monuments remained. Thus the great Bee- 
hive tomb of Orchomenos was berlect in the 
time of Pausanias, who speaks of it as the 
most wonderful building in Greece. In 
remote districts /Egean types long persisted. 
Thus, in Phrygia several roughly-sculptured 
pairs of affronted lions have been found 
which evidently follow the same tradition 
as the Lion Gate at Mycene, but they must 
be relatively of late date. Again, on the 
Phaistos disc, spoken of above, appears a 
symbol which is & picture of a little wooden 
building such as might be drawn from the 
IVth century Lycian tomb in the British 
Museum, which represents a wooden, ark- 
like structure which itself was evidently 
copied from the type of primitive buildings 
well known in the country. 

When, after the dark ages which followed 
the Ægean period, Greek art began to 
flower again it must, as all recovering arts do, 
have caught up much from the older stratum. 
Thus, an Ægean seal-stone at South Ken- 
sington is mounted in Greek gold-work. 
and an early coin of Tarentum shows an ox 
with reverted head so exactly like the beasts 
on the Vaphio cup that I think we must here 
recognise a copy of an Augean motive. 

The great German antiquary, Michaelis, 
says, “ Every new find deepens our sense 
of & great civilisation and of an art which, 
by virtue of its frank naturalism united 
to a well-trained artistic sense, and a tech- 
nical skill by no means contemptible, suc- 
ceeded in representing men in as individual 
and characteristic & manner as Hellenic 
art only attained to nearly 1000 years 
later.” For myself, I feel that Greek art is 
/Egean art in a second phase, as being of 
the same land and in the blood of the people, 
both by a real continuity and by a revival, 
a revival, that is, which was a spontaneous 
borrowing from the past, as Romanesque 
was a revival of Roman. 


Greek Plans. 


All architectural planning is developed 
from the construction of primitive dwelling 
huts. Such structures branched off into 
the tomb and again into the temple—the 
tomb was the dwelling of the dead, the 
temple was the dwelling of a god. The 
dwelling house became complex in adding 
cell to cell, but the Greek temple remained 
a glorified hut, a simple cell Temples 
hardly appeared outside Egypt before 
about 1000 p.c. 1 
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Probably the most primitive elass of 
structure is the round hut, but the oblong 
is almost as simple. Advanced rectangular 
planning is found in Egypt from the earliest 
times known, In the ZEgean lands the 
primitive hut is represented by the fine 
beehive tombs, but there are in Crete and 
elsewhere rectangular vaulted structures 
which seem to be as early We have 
already seen that the normal temple plan 
may be traced back to the halls of Ægean 
palaces. 

The circular plan, which attained its 
final power in that mighty crown, the 
Pantheon, very probably had a continuous 
history, although in the background. It 
seems impossible that when once the perfect 
species was reached in the beehive tombs 
of Orchomenos and Mycene that it should 
hecome extinct. In the shrines over the 
sacred vestal fires the tradition of the hut 
with the hearth in the midst was continued. 
An early Tholus has recently been excavated 
at Delphi. It was about 22 ft. in diameter 
and was surrounded by a ring of thirteen 
Doric columns only about 8 ft. high. It 
seems to have been built early in the VIth 
century. The Skias, which was erected 


about the same time at Sparta by Theodorus . 


of Samos must, I suppose, have had the same 
form. Of th? beautiful early IVth-century 
Tholus at Epidaurus large remains have 
been discovered, and it and the circular 
building founded by Philip of Macedon at 
Olympia are now well known ; still another 
handsome round structure has been exca- 
vated at Samothrace of the IIIrd century.* 

Even the basilican form of plan may 
have & much remoter origin than has been 
supposed. Thus, Dr. Evans has found at 
Knossos a hall of the Royal Villa which is 
described as “a pillared hall about 37 ft. 
long by 15 ft. wide. At one end there is a 
narrow raised dais separated from the rest 
of the hall by stone balustrades with an 
opening between them in which three steps 
give access to the dais. At the central 
point immediately in front of the steps a 
square niche is set back in the wall, and in 
this niche are the remains of a gypsum 
throne." Dr. Evans suggests that this 
pillared hall with a raised tribunal con- 
taining an exedra holding a throne and 
bounded by cancelli is the prototype of the 
King Archon’s House at Athens, and there- 
fore of the Christian basilica. Be this as it 
may, some parallel or intermediate develop- 
ments have recently been found. At 
Samothrace has been discovered a marble 
temple of the IIIrd cent B.C. which is 
said to anticipate in a singular manner, 
with its transept, its raised choir, and 
rounded apse the ground plan of the Christian 
basilica." A temple dating back to the 
VIth century has been found at Thebes 
of which “ only a part of an apse remained, 
recalling the one at Samothrace." And 
lately some foundations have been uncovered 
at Sparta of a very early age which are 
said to have ''rude apses," whatever that 
may mean. 

Leaving the question of origins, that is, 
in the way I have been attempting to deal 
with them, the continuity of Greek building 
customs from a very remote antiquity, 
and the implication that nearly all was 
tradition, and next to nothing original 
design, I turn now to examine some of the 
huilding customs in detail. 


Walls and Masonry. 


Early walling was of crude brick or 
rubble strengthened by beams and posts 
of wood. Burnt brick is found in Crete. 
Fine ashlar masonry was built in Crete 
at least 2000 years B.c. The inferior walls 
were covered with plastering. The early 
type of masonry usually called polygonal 
was Occasionally continued in later times, 
very accurately executed. The walls of the 
little temple at Rhamnus were of this kind, 
and the marble floor slabs of the VIth 


* Cp the primitive :ound hut see Burrow’s Crete, 


‘hy metal cramps and dowels. 
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century temple at Ephesus was quite a 
crazy patchwork. In fine squared ashlar 
the bedding and jointing became so accurate 
that the joints could hardly be seen. All 
such masonry was put together without any 
cement, but stones were linked together 
Later cramps 
are of the form of a rolled iron girder ; 
earlier ones resemble the letter Z if it is bent 
a little so that the turns are at right angles. 

Walls were completely dressed down after 
erection, and the fluting of columns was then 
done. This was probably a later custom, 
for the walling stones of the VIth-century 
temple at Ephesus are slightly chamfered 
all round. Stones were frequently hollowed 
out at their back so as to reduce their weight. 
In this way ceiling beams and lacunars were 
considerably lightened. A cornice stone 
from Xanthos in the British Museum is an 
example. The lacunaria or masonry ceilings 
were formed of thick slabs, with a series of 
square coffers dug out of them. In the 
Theseum and other places the squares were 
pierced right through, and little covering 
pieces like tiles were set in rebates. At 
Basse the coffers are not square, but in 
various proportions of lozenges. At Priene 
and the Mausoleum there was only one big 
coffer to a columniation, and it was reduced 
by a series of over-sailing margins to a 
panel of fair size. 


Plaster and Painting. 

If temples were not built of marble, and 
comparatively few were, the masonry was 
covered by a thin coating of very fine plaster 
rubbed down to a smooth face to take the 


painting and gilding. More than a hundred 


years ago Goethe observed that the Temple of 
Agrigentum had been covered with a thin 
coating which would please their eye and 
preserve the stone." The last clause has 
an importance which modern builders have 
forgotten. All our stonework ‘ought to be 
covered by paint or lime or some protecti 
skin, and without it it looks quite raw an 
makes one shiver. Plastered temples were fully 
coloured with washes and ornamentation. 
Marble temples were part coloured and 
picked out, illuminated as it were. The 
triglyphs were usually a bright blue, also the 
cornice blocks above ; the spaces between the 
latter and the bands were full red; lacunaria 
were usually blue, with & gold star, and so on. 
The margins and mouldings had delicate 
little frets and honeysuckle patterns. Even 
the figure sculpture was heightened with gilt 
bronze and painting. 


Mouldings. 

Greek mouldings were very few. There 
is the ovolo or echinus of the capital, and a 
similar roll or cushion which seems to be an 
essential part of a base. The Egyptian 
cavetto is found in terra-cotta roof-casings 
of anearly date. The most curious moulding 
when seen unadorned is the hawk’s beak, but 
it was always painted into a series of petals ; 
the beak part is formed by the turned-over 
tips of the petals. The carved egg and 
tongue moulding had its origin in the same 
idea, it represents a series of petals turned 
out and down. Then there is the elegant 
Lesbian leaf moulding, always painted or 
carved with a row of leaves, and finally the 
cyma recta, a moulding first used for the 
gutter of the Propylæa. 


Casings. 

Besides the main line of development into 
the mature marble architecture of the Vth 
and IVth centuries, there must have been 
several collateral traditions arising out of 
wood and crude brick construction. At 
Sparta there was a shrine plated over with 
bronze plates, doubtless on a wooden frame- 
work. Mud bricks continued in use all the 
time, and are still used in the East. 

Even in the days of Vitruvius brick meant 
sun-dried clay, although burnt brick had been 
used in Egypt and Crete, and roofing tiles had 
been fired from an early period. This use of 
a material not impervious to rain seems to 
have led to the sheltering of the side walls 
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by spreading the roof on to on externas 
oolonnade, originally a row of wooden poste. 
The walls were also plastered. A further 
step with this type of building was to extend 
the use of casings like the burnt tiles of the 
roof. The early temple at Thermon had its 
metopes of painted squares of tiles; and 
painted tile casings for, the cornices and 
pediments had an enormous vogue in 
Greece, Sicily. and Italy. I may remark 
here in regard to Italy that the tile-cased 
type of building found there and usually called 
Etruscan is only a distant wave of the 
Greek impulse. A very fine example may be 
seen, in the terra-cotta gallery in the British 
Museum, of casings which were evidently 
nailed over timbers. The use of these 
terra-cottas covered with elaborate painted 
patterns was later taken over into stone 
architecture, and remnants of them have 
been found on many sites, at Olympia, at 
Athens, at Selinus, at Pastum, and most 
recently at Basse, where they evidently 
belonged to an earlier temple than that 
built in the Vth century. 


Stairs, Windows, and Doors. 

In the Palace of Knossos there is a stair- 
case rising in five returning flights. At 
Selinus the temple has & spiral turret stair. 
Careful drainage works were executed at 
Knossos with socketed pipes, and excellent 
inspection, traps of the IVth century have 
been found at Priene. Ample evidence for 
large windows divided by mullions has been 
found in Crete. There‘are windows of the 
Vth century in the Propylea at Athens, 
and some delicately-ornamented fragments 
of window architraves from the Erech- 
theum are in the British Museum. The 
Tholos at Epidaurus also had windows. A 
late relief at the British Museum shows a 
two-light window divided by a mullion. 
Screens of metal or pierced lattices in slabe 
of marble were largely used. The spaces 
between the columns of temples were 
frequently enclosed in this way. Greek doors 
were of wood, bronze, or stone. The wood 
doors seem to have been panelled and of quite 
a modern type; they were studded with 
bronze nails and inlaid with ivory and 
ebony, or had panels of carved ivory and 

old. The marble doors must have been 
delightful things; at the heel they were 
wrought with a globular pivot which worked 
accurately in a cavity. This part of a door 
of the Vth century has lately been found at 
Argos. There are some good fragments of 
later tomb doors in the Leeds Museum. 
Heavy doors were made to open over metal 
quadrants inlaid in the pavement; such 
quadrants were used in the VIth- century 
temple at Ephesus, at the Parthenon, and 
several other places. At Selinus there were 
double quadrants on each side. This and 
other indications showed that the open 
doors had folded flat against the wall, with a 
little flap to cover the ends—exactly like 
good modern drawing-room shutters. 

Pillars, Cornices, and Caryatides. 

The Greeks restricted themselves in the 
main to two types of columns, but there was 
much freedom in the use of them. In the 
Propylea built in the Vth century, directly 
after the Parthenon, both kinds were used. 
There was something of the sacred and of 
personality in pillars, and there may be a 
half-memory in the notion of Vitruvius that 
the Doric was male and the Ionic female. 
Or the Ionic may have been taken over at a 
later time than the Doric from a wooden 
original. Or, again, and I think this is 
pe the Ionic columns may have been 

eveloped as an isolated pillar only to be 
adopted into temple architecture later. Its 
piled-up base suggests as much, and Vitruvius 
Says it was first used in the VIth-century 
Temple of Ephesus. The traditional Ionic 
entablature consisted of architrave, or beam. 
and projecting roof, that is the cornice; it 
had no frieze at an early time. 

A few years ago it was thought that the 
caryatid supports at the Erechtheum were 
a freak of design, but they were in use jn the 
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VIth century, and probably had even then 
& history, for the farther we go back the 
nearer we get to a time when statues and 
pillars coalesce, and when the pillar was 
itself a sacred thing. The VIth-century 
caryatides found at Delphi are remarkably 
like those at the Erechtheum, so there is 
no doubt of a continuity of tradition from 
the VIth century 9 A few years ago 
a caryatid figure was discovered at Tralles, 
of an early manner, although it was itself 
late. It was compared by Collignon with 
others of the same type, and it was seen that 
it must have been derived from an original 
work of about 470 B. It has several 
divergencies from the Erechtheum type, the 
most striking of which is that the left arm was 
raised and evidently touched the architrave. 
On the other hand, there were many points 
of resemblance to the “ maidens” of the 
Erechtheum, and it is clear that all must 
have followed the same tradition. 


Acroteria, Roofs, etc. 

Another very curious architectural 
member is the acroterion, which was set 
on the gables, sometimes one, and sometimes 
three. These were not late ornamental 
additions, but they seem to have been 
essential and important features from an 
early age. Primitive builders seem to have 
made much of the point of the gable by 
crossing the rafters, or by setting there some 
animal's head. The developed form is 
usually much in the shape of a lyre with 
two strong horn-like branches, one on either 
hand, turning into scrolls and palmettes. 
It seems possible that they may derive 
from “horns of consecration."  Cockerell's 
restoration of that on the temple of Agina 
is well known. The recent excavations 
have brought to light other fragments, and 
as now restored in the Munich Museum it 
must be 6 ft. or 7 ft. high. Following on 
this a restoration has been made of the great 
acroteria of the Parthenon, similar compo- 
sitions of open scrolls and acanthus foliage 
of great size. The late Ionic temple at 
Magnesia had similar acroteria about 7 ft. 
high, and others have been found at 
Pergamon. having pierced scroll-work of 
quite remarkable beauty. The pairs of 
lower acroteria were at times griffins or other 
beasts and, especially in later times, large 
groups of sculpture formed the central ones. 
At Delos these were composed of four or five 
figures each. Frequently a Victory was set 
in this position. 

Roofs were either covered with tiles, that 
is, large pantiles with covering rolls, or by 
marble copies of the same, wrought and 
adjusted with amazing precision. They 
either dripped along the eaves, or they were 
turned up at the bottom into a sort of low 
parapet, later the cymation, having at 
intervals jutting spouts like toy cannon, 
or lion’s heads with open mouths. There 
were hip roofs at the Propylæa. 

Temples were not stark and isolated struc- 
tures as we know them in architectural 
engravings, but they rose in a sacred precinct 
and were set about by a multitude of com- 
panion buildings. In front of the entrance 
portico was a great structural altar, and 
round about were treasuries, exedre, and 
statues, a great multitude, big and small. 
Although the site was chosen rather for 
the reason that it was a holy place than a 
beautiful one, the holy place is frequently 
a site of great beauty, a rocky acropolis, 
a headland overlooking a sea, or wooded 
river valley backed by mountains. 

Variety. 

In the great period of the Vth century 
the aim after a perfect type led to stan- 
dardising arrangements and forms and 
endeavouring to perfect them along a very 
straight line. But before the Vth century 
there are very wide variations in even the 
simple Doric type. A beautiful variety of 
the Doric capital, was popular in Sicily 
and southern Italy which had a hollow 
throat under the Echinus. One of the 
temples at Pestum had a panelled soffite 
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to the pediment cornice. One at Selinus 
had big and small cornice blocks alternately 
to the lateral cornices. The great temple 
at Agrigentum had enormous half columns 
attached to a closed peristyle. The scale 
was too big for it to be built in the ordinary 
form. A treasury at Olympia had columns 
which had beads between the flutes. Some 
temples had all the metopes sculptured, 
some only those at the ends. In planning 
and proportion there was constant change. 

These are varieties of type, but in the 
architecture of Ionia variation of detail was 
aimed at in the same building. In the 
Vith-century temple of Diana at Ephesus 
all the base profiles are separately designed, 
the shafts have different numbers of flutes, 
some even being narrow and wide alternately, 
and the Ionic capitals are varied like those 
in & Gothic church. In the much later 
Apollo temple near Miletus there is a similar 
intentional variety of details. 


At the end of the Vth century black stone: 


was used for the plinths or friezes in contrast 
to the rest of the walling. Atthe Erechtheum, 
sculptured white figures were pinned on 
to the black background. 

Proportion. 

There is no doubt that the Greek builders 
delighted in setting out their buildings 
and their several parts in dimensions which 
had relations one to another. The idea 
could only apply to simple buildings like a 
temple; it could hardly be made to work 
with complex ones like a modern hotel or 
town hall. At the bottom it comes very 
much to a liking for setting out with big 
dimensions rather than with small ones. 
As the building was to be perfect every part 
was related, in theory, to every other part, 
and a unity was supposed to result because 
accident was exclud The real proportions 
of a structure were, of course, determined 
by tradition, purpose, cost, situation, and 
materials, the rest was a slight modification 
superimposed afterwards, a getting rid of the 
half-inches, as it were. 

A lot of time has been spent in trying to 
elucidate Greek proportions, for the most 
part time wasted. If I might I would like 
to recommend you to put away any hope of 
solving the question. The ideo of looking 
for such proportions has been a most dis- 
turbing factor in the study of Greek buildings, 
and we hardly have accurate dimensions 
of any one in feet and inches, because the 
student was set on evolving some scheme 
of measures in the modulus of the diameter. 
If it didn't fit he added on a foot or two and 
said it must be so. Simplicity, clearness, 
accuracy, repetition, the eye can estimate, 
but it takes no heed of the accuracy of the 
relation of eight to one or the same with 
2 in. added or taken away. It is quite 
an assumption that eight to one is good for a 
column; it depends on many things, the 
addition or subtraction of 2 in. might 
improve it. 

Curvature. 

It is quite different with the modifications 
by curvature and other adjustments; here 
we have something tangible if subtle. 
These modifications may be used to bring 
about unity. If the eight columns of a 
portico incline towards the axis and there 
is some adjustment in the spacing, you do 
not have one factor repeated eight times, 
but together they make up one whole thing— 
a portico. 

Curvature of lines again furnishes an inter- 
mediate between the straight and the 
rounded, between cornices, columns, and 
sculptures. It takes off the hardness, as 
we should say. It will correct any look of 
sagging in horizontal planes, and it varies the 
lighting on surfaces. Such adjustments are 
most natural in a highly refined school of 
architecture and need no explanation. 


Architects. 

Greek architects seem to have been a 
queer lot of stonecutters, journeyman-at- 
wages, and freed slaves. It is a mystery how 
they got on so well without the advantages of 
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being English gentlemen.’ Yet in the words 
of Professor Mackail the results were 
“ incredibly fine and curiously reserved.“ 
You must allow me an aside here. If 
one ever ventures to point out that in 
modern days, as always, the dcsigner of 
paintings should, as frequently as the dealers 
allow, be actually & painter, and that the 
designer of buildings should, first of all, 
be & builder, or at least have seen some 
buildings, one is met by some such poser as, 
" How can a student whose whole time is 
taken up in designing in the air be at the same 
time a master bellhanger and foreman 
scaffolder ?" Quite seriously, I think that 
the Greeks trained themselves by designing 
in stone, and not in the air. But to return 
2,000 years. When the old traditional 
customs of building began to break up in 
the IVth century s.c, the Greeks turned 
to find a theoretic basis for architecture 
in civie needs, structural experiment, and 
scientific inquiry. It was on the wide foun- 
dations then laid that the mighty engin- 
eering of Rome was reared. Mr. Frothing- 
ham, the American scholar, says of Philon, 
who built the great arsenal at the Piræus, 
" He was the apostle of the now practical 
utilitarianism which heralded the union 
between architecture and engineering so 
characteristic of the last centuries of Greek 
art." 
Conclusion. 

While I do not recommend anyone to 
study Greek architecture specialy, I can 
urge those who study it at all to do so in a 
bold, independent way. This mysterious 
Greek architecture was but one customary 
way of doing buildings, after all; and recent 
researches have shown that in origin the 
forms are barbaric and _ accidental—acci- 
dental, that is, in the sense that with other 
conditions they would have been different. 
There is little esthetic mystery about the 
mud walls nd wooden props which became 
a cella and peristyle, or in the overhanging 
eaves which became a cornice. The wonder- 
ful thing is the Greek spirit, and if we would 
share that we should concern ourselves with 
perfecting stock-brick walls, chimneys, and 
downpipes rather than in designing pseudo- 
dipteral peristyles and Doric a ped 
that is, as builders—as scholars, let us know 
all that may be known. 

To any of you who may desire to know 
about Greek buildings, I would suggest that 
you should work out some one point 
thoroughly, know all that may be known of 
a chosen building, and, as far as possible, 
get close to them and deal with them 
directly. Much may be learnt in this way 
in the museums of London, Paris, Munich, 
and Berlin (I have not seen the last), but 
I think we shall never gain any real mastery 
in such knowledge without taking our part in 
exploration and digging.” 


Mir. A. T. Bolton, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to Professor 
Lethaby, said they knew that the lecturer 
had been studying the subject for some time, 
and he hoped they knew the two or three 
excellent little pamphlets Professor Lethaby 
had published, particularly the one on the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, which struck 
him as a most lucid explanation of a most 
complicated subject. Professor Lethaby had 
in his paper practically rewritten the history 
of Greek architecture for us, the text-books 
being quite a generation behind the time. 
He (the speaker) some twenty years ago took 
a short holiday in Athens, and he spent 
practically all the time on the Acropolis, 
measuring with a 2-ft. rule the small temple 
of Nike Apteros and the Propylea, which 
struck him as one of the most remarkable 
buildings he had come across. The 
Propylexa had been little dealt with in 
histories of architecture because it was a 
difficult study, and it was difticult to explain 
how it sat on its site, and the wonderful 
nature of the irregularities which gave form 
and unity to that wonderful building. 
One of the things which struck him in 
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measuring it was that on the stones there 
was a substance about the thickness of a 
piece of paper, and he asked Messrs. Schultz 
and Barnsley, who were there at the time, what 
it was, and it was a revelation to him to hear 
that Greek buildings were polished by slave 
labour, and he thought that fact should be 
remembered. If these buildings were polished 
by slave labour, obviously that was a 
matter which materially affected one's ideas 
of architecture as practised by the Greeks, 
and possibly by ourselves, and it seemed to 
eliminate a good deal of craftsmanship. 
There used to be at the Crystal Palace a 
very valuable model of the Parthenon 
which ought to be in the Association, showing 
all the curvatures which exist in the Par- 
thenon itself, and if they looked at the 
model he thought they would see that there 
was &bout it an impressive character which 
they would not see in a good many imitation 
Greek buildings, and that certain grandeur 
and impressiveness which the model showed 
they would realise ten times over when 
they saw the building itself. Sir William 
Chambers, in opposing the introduction of 
Greek architecture, referred to the Parthenon 
as & contemptuous building no bigger than 
the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
and he further said it had gouty columns. 
The fact was that the Parthenon had one 
of the most impressive fronts ever built. 
It might be a small building, but it did not 
look it, and it was & subject for study how 
this small building should be of such an 
impressive and majestic character. The 
Cretan question was of at importance. 
There could be no doubt that the sea 
Empire of Crete must have reached a wonder- 
ful state of development. The wide windows, 
unfortified walls, and great palaces were no 
doubt one of the results of that empire of 
the sea which gave its people peace, and the 
architecture of Crete probably anticipated 
much that had followed, as we should per- 
haps find when our knowledge was increased. 
No time could be lost in studying Greek 
work. As to sun-dried bricks, when one 
stood on the site of Memphis it seemed 
incredible that the largest city in the world 
should have crumbled away to the few ruins 
one saw, but it was understandable when 
one knew that the people built mud-brick 
houses, etc. We knew the Greeks were in 
constant communication with Egypt, and 
the question he had hoped to hear about 
was what the relationship between the Greeks 
and the Egyptians was, and how far the 
buildings in Egypt influenced the Greek work. 
The Cretan discoveries complicated rather 
than threw light on the subject. 

Mr. A. E. Henderson seconded the vote 
of thanks. l 


Mr. Theodore Fyfe, 

in the course of some remarks, referred to 
the instruction to be derived from a con- 
sideration of the planning of Knossos. 


Mr. Gerald Horsley 

said as to covering stone buildings with 
plaster or gesso and then with paint, that 
appeared to be a most beautiful way of 
finishing a building, but was it quite suitable 
to our northern climate, with its rain and 
snow and hail? The plastered building, 
which we might see in any town, seemed to 
suffer from the weather, and had occasionally 
to be stripped and replastered, and in a 
climate with the quality of light, or want 
of quality, we had, one could hardly imagine 
that a great number of pure white buildings 
clustered together would look so well as they 
undoubtedly did in the south of Europe. 
Was that not perhaps why we did not point 
our buildings? for, after all, we did what 
we were impelled todo. Despite what Pro- 
fessor Lethaby had said about English archi- 
tects in comparison with what Greek architects 
were supposed to be, he thought that all 
English architects who were worthy of thename 
were inclined to treat their buildings from an 
individual standpoint—to treat them as a 
master builder would or should treat them— 
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i. e., not making it a necessity to live on the 
building and lay every stone himself, but by 
knowing the building intimately, as M. Garnier 
knew the Opera House in Paris; in spite of 
the fact that he spent so much time indoors 
working on paper, his building was a monu- 
ment, showing how an artist can treat and 
carry out his work. 

Mr. M. F. Surveyor asked if there was any 
connexion between the egg and tongue 
moulding as used in Indian architecture and 
as employed in Egypt and Greece. 


Mr. W. J. N. Millard 


said he gathered from Professor Lethaby 
that buildings could be traced back to bird's 
nests, so we had a starting-point now. He 
did not think that what Professor Lethaby had 
told them &bout Greek buildings was the 
most useful part of his interesting and lucid 
lecture. The most useful thing he had done, 
and had done continuously, was to stimulate 
them to try and learn for themselves, and by 
the way he went about his studies and gave 
them the benefit of those studies. But all 
the teaching and inspiration in the world 
was of very little value compared with the 
desire in the student to learn. If the 
student could be stimulated and have his 
curiosity aroused, and if he could be set on 
the way to know, that was doing far more 
to benefit and help him than by plying him 
with knowledge in & condensed form gathered 
by some one else. 


'The Chairman, 


in putting the vote of thanks, said the great 
value of the paper, apart from the extreme 
value of the history of Greek buildings it 
contained, was as Mr. Millard said, that 
Professor Lethaby showed them how to get 
to the essential root of things. Professor 
Lethaby had the capacity himself in an 
extraordinary degree ; he took up a particular 
line of study and worked it right through. 
He had the pleasure of being associated 
with Professor Lethaby for two or three 
years, and that was his system: he studied, 
say, leadwork for a few months; then stair- 
cases; then spires and their development, 
and the result of following up study on 
those lines was that interest in particular 
matters was stimulated to a great extent, 
and study and observation became easier. 
It was good advice to suggest that they should 
follow on those lines. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 


Professor Lethaby, 

in reply, said it was quite true that all 
architecture began with the bird’s nest. A 
great philosopher, Herbert Spencer, had 
taught us that sort of thing as to a great 
many matters. As to the egg and tongue 
moulding and Indian architecture, he wished 
he could answer the question. He thought 
it was held that there was a strong general 
Greek influence over India—especially on its 
north-west frontier, where a lot of Greek 
detail was taken up, but how far it got to the 
south-east—especially if the early dates of 
the IIIrd century B.C. was made out from 
buildings in Java—he did not know. As to 
plastering, he did not mean the beautiful 
thing in the specifications: *'three coats 
finished stucco," and the three yearly painting, 
as at Regent-street; and he did not neces- 
sarily mean plastering. He meant some 
film between the raw stonework and its 
pores and the corroding atmosphere. As to 
Knossos, he thought that Mr. Fyfe should 
write a volume about the architecture of 
Knossos, as he was an expert, and Dr. Evans 
did not do so. As to the origin of the Ionic 
cap, the links had now been made out with 
such extraordinary sequence that he accepted 
the German view that it was a lily Egyptian 
cap. As to the channelling of the columns at 
Deir-el-Bari and Beni-Hassan, and the inter- 
communication of Greece and Egypt, the 
theory was first propounded some sixty or 
seventy years ago, that the relationship 
between the Egyptian channelled columns 
and the Doric ones, was obvious. Then there 
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was a reaction, and it was denied because of 
the long gap between Egypt and Greece. 
Now it became much more likely, as the 
Ægean work filled up the gap, and we had 
actual examples of about XVth century B.c. 
There was a close relationship, and he 
thought it likely that the Egyptian channelled 
column was taken over into Greece. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting would be held on February 290, 
at 7.30 p.m., when & paper would be read 
by Mr. W. G. Newton, B.A., entitled “ That 
Brick is Eminently Suitable for Large Town 
Buildings." It would be a combined 
meeting with the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club. 


—  -- 


THE CARPENTERS' HALL 
LECTURES : 
THE ART OF THE WOODWORKER. 


Tuae second lecture of the present series of 
lectures on “ Arts Connected with Building," 
arranged by the Carpenters’ Company, was 
delivered in Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, 
on the 1st inst. by Mr. Henry Tanner, jun., 
F.R.I.B.A., the title of whose subject was 
“The Art of the Woodworker.” Mr. 
J. Classon Preston presided. 

The lecturer, who showed a number of 
lantern views in illustration of his remarks, 
said he approached the subject from the 
point of view of design, and not of con- 
struction, and he intended to treat it archi- 
tecturally, touching on the various different 
phases in architectural English history and 
showing how one branch—1.e., woodwork— 
developed along the same lines as the art, 
of which it was a component part. 

Having shown an illustration of the 
Norman screen from Compton Church, 
Surrey, the lecturer said that the examples 
of woodwork of the early English period were 
nearly all simple in treatment, and were 
found in ecclesiastical work in roofs, doors, 
bench-ends, etc.; it was, in fact, only this 
type of woodwork that remained to us, and 
with which our knowledge of the style was 
so intimately connected. The domestic life 
of the Middle Ages was very rude, and 
decoration or woodwork, except for ecclesi- 
astical purposes and rough furniture, seemed 
never to have been considered, the disturbed 
state of the country during the XIIth century 
placing the consideration of defence before 
comfort or art of any sort. The golden age 
of medieval art was the time of the first 
three Edwards—t.e., during the XIVth cen- 
tury—and it was clear that ornament and 
decoration were attracting attention in all 
their branches. At Penshurst there was an 
elaborately-carved hall screen in the decorated 
manner, and a fine wooden roof to the main 
hall. The screen from Rye Church was 
apparently early, but the carving seemed to 
be of different dates and later, and the porch 
at Boxford Church was an extremely unusual 
and interesting piece of woodwork, with 
wooden tracery throughout, and other 
examples of decorated work were from Sud- 
bury, Christchurch, and Winchester. One 
of the most wonderful uses of wood in the 
Gothic times was in the fashioning of the 
church roofs, one of the earliest forms being 
as at Staston, in Suffolk, with every rafter 
cross braced, and the foot framed on to the 
wall-plate, with  crosspieces meeting the 
rafter on the outside of the thick wall, simple 
and without carving; then came the tie- 
beam type, and the next development the 
marvellous hammer-beam roofs, which were 
to be met with in such numbers in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. There were two fine examples 
at Swaffham and March, rather similar in 
character, and a later one, with pendants in 
lieu of the angel so much used before as a 
finish to the hammer-beam, was to be seen 
at Eltham Palace. 

The churches were now decorated with a 
profusion of carving, screens, font-covers, 
and bench.ends, wood being perhaps the 
medium largely used by the carver to show 
his ability in design and craftmanship, such 
intricate carving as at Gidleigh and Laven- 
ham testifying eloquently to the skill of the 
artificer in his work. 

We have now, with these last examples, 
arrived at the third and culminating stage 
of Gothic architecture known. as the Perpen- 
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dicular, as at Walsoken Church, Norfolk. 
The detail, however, in the end became com- 
plicated, profuse, and minute, showing clearly 
that decadence in taste which was the sure 
sign of the passing of a style when mere 
ornament applied in abundance was con- 
sidered an Rd anco on good design although 
less elaborate. Another example of the 
woodwork of this time was to be found at 
the Episcopal Palace at Rutland, of which 
he had taken an illustration from Brandon 
showing the fine fan vaulting. 

The leta then considered the first in- 
dication of the coming changes in style owing 
to foreign influence. In the reign of 
Henry VIII., early in the XVIth century, 
the influence of the Renaissance was first 
felt in England with the introduction of 
Italian workmen into the country. Their 
work consisted chietly of the designing and 
carving of detail and ornament superimposed 
on the Gothic foundation, and there were 
some very good examples of their work still 
extant, as in the roof to the great hall at 
Hampton Court Palace, which had been 
started by Cardinal Wolsey; in the choir 
stalls at King's College Chapel, Cambridge; 
that crownin teiumoh of the Gothic period 
at Romsey Abbey; and at Herne Church, in 
al of which the classic character of the 
detail was most pronounced. 

It was the next development of architec- 
tural ornament which left its mark on so 
much of the XVIth.century work in the style 
known as Elizabethan. This work was the 
outcome of the German influence in this 
country, introduced more by literature in the 
form of pattern-books than by the actual 
workmen themselves. 

Typical examples of this work were the 
screens from the Charterhouse, in the hall 
and anti-chapel, built in 1571 by Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk. The chapel 
screen especially displayed the source of its 
TAP in the debased sloping pilasters 
and the perspective ornamentation of the 

els ; the one from the hall had half pilaster 
alf caryatid embellishments to the upper 
story or attic, which were well-known 
features of the style. i 

As to the development of design in panel- 
ling from the Gothic times onward, the panel- 
ling of Gothic times, or seelyng, as it was 
then termed, was previous to the year 1500, 
composed of far heavier scantlings and 
larger panels than the later work previous 
to the time of Jones and Wren, being gener- 
ally constructed of uprights 3 in. or 4 in. 
square, as far apart as 24 in., and with cross- 
pieces even further separated, and the panels 
of one thick board and the mouldings, if 
any, scratched on the rails and styles, and 
dying away before meeting the crosspieces ; 
the upper panels were frequently treated with 
carving and painting, the lower ones being 
left plain, as in the screen at Haddon in the 
hall and at Rye Church. The most prevalent 
type of decoration over the surface of the 
panel was the linen-fold pattern, which was 
treated in a great variety of ways; the chief 
differences were in the arrangement of the 
folds and shaping of their ends. 

There were some very good examples at 


the Vyne, Basingstoke, and Bramhall Hall, 
Cheshire. As time progressed the panels 
became smaller and the framing less bulky, 


and in Henry VIIIth time the panelling 
was much ornamented with carving. such as 
heads and heraldic figures and emblems, as 
at Haddon and Compton Wynyates, which 
also showed the linen-fold decoration; the 
mouldings also became larger, those on the 
verticals being worked in continuous lengths 
and fitted between the horizontals, and 
stopping against plain faces left for 
this pu troublesome and laborious 
method, but an advance on the earlier one. 

The next system was to carry the mould- 
ing round the whole panel, working the 
mitres on the rail, involving tremendous 
labour, and after that we come to the time 
when the mouldings were run separately cut 
to a mitre and danted on the styles and 
rails, as in the dining: fons from Haddon, 
thus allowing the framing to be run in con- 
venient lengths, and saving great labour in 
stops and mitres, though a better way still 
was afterwards employed; that was to work 
the framing all in moulded lengths, and then 
notch out the rails to take the uprights, as in 
the work at St. John's, Oxford. 

The Elizabethan panels and framing alike 
were often covered with carving, but it was 
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St. John's College, Cambridge. 


flat and without modelling, as at Croscombe, 
which also showed a very favourite treat- 
ment of the period, the semicircular arch 
and impost all richly carved. 

As the panel became smaller, ornamenta- 
tion decreased, and decorative effect was 
obtained by the variety in shape and the 
grouping of panels, and by the introduction 
of pilasters and entablatures, as at Haddon 
Icng gallery, and at Broughton, though carv- 
ing was still used, but not in the same pro- 
fusion as formerly, this gallery at Haddon 
being exceptionally rich. 

In Jacobean work the panelling was in 
itself simple, but the entablature was 
generally enriched with plaques; panels, and 
the pendants so typical of the period, but the 
ornamentation was centred round the doors, 
fireplaces, and such-like features. 

o review of this subject would be com- 
plete without mentioning some of the 
elaborate hall screens for which the English 
homes have always been so famous, from the 
simple Gothic example at Haddon to the 
98 0 specimen at Middle Temple Hall 
1570). 
| In the screen at Wadham College, Oxford, 
we have one of the most typical examples of 
a hall screen of its time—t.e., about 1610. 
The screen was a recognised feature of the 
hall, separating it from the entrance and the 
kitchen; it was generally the medium for 
elaborate woodwork and carving. At Wad- 
ham the elements of classic knowledge were 
quite apparent, but the Renaissance proper 

et far beyond the grasp of the average 
builder, and too severe for him to handle; it 
was only through the Dutch and Germans 
that the style got a foothold here, though 
he was glad to say the florid examples our 
forefathers based their methods on were con- 
siderably purified, and their wild vagaries 
modified before being adapted. The use of 
the orders was fairly correct, and the mould- 
ings of the entablature good in proportion, 
but when we looked at the curious carved 
finials along the gallery front, with prac- 
tically no connexion with it, we realise at 
once the source of the foreign influence. 

The lecturer then showed some examples 
of the flat strapwork carving which was 
characteristic of Elizabethan work, and was 
generaily coarse and ill-designed, though rich 
in general effect. Hatfield and Sydenham 


were both good examples of the grand stair- 
case of the end of the XVIth century and 
beginning of the next. The former showed 
well the most favoured features of the 
designers of the day. At Compton Wynyates 
the fireplace and panelling showed the later 
woodwork of the style. Another very in- 
teresting late example from Broughton 
Castle was an internal porch, a feature 
which we found in no other period, arranged 
to allow access between other rooms. 

The next phase in English design, the 
Jacobean, was one of greater refinement and 
better proportion. The ornament and carv- 
ing was not so lavish as in the earlier work, 
when every available surface was wrought. 
The relation of the various parts to a coherent 
scheme for the whole rooms was more notice- 
able, though the work still possessed that 
quaint and ungrammatical charm of manner 
which always appealed to us. The Strangers’ 
Hall at Norwich had a very interesting and 
unusual staircase in the bay window built in 
1677 (circa); it was very picturesque, both 
from position and design, with the carved 
pendants between the balusters and the heavy 
newels, and Brancepeth Church had a pulpit 
of about this period, a particularly elaborate 
example. A good Jacobean fireplace was the 
one from St. John’s, Oxford, about 1631, 
which was quietly treated, and the one from 
the Reindeer in Banbury, which was of a 
somewhat later date, had some very good 
panelling and well-carved cartouches, though 
there was one unsatisfactory feature that 
one could not help noticing in both these 
examples, i. e., the centre division and 
pilaster. 

The lecturer then referred to half-timber 
work, called by many different names in 
various localities, such as post and plaster, 
magpie, black and white, and half timber. 
We might safely say of those now remaining 
that they formed some of the most pictur- 
esque architectural monuments which we 
have. An early example of half-timber work 
was that at Stokesay Castle. Other examples 
shown were :—Ford’s Hospital at Coventry ; 
the Guildhall at Lavenham, built about 1550; 
Presbury Old Hall; Moreton Old Hall; 
Handforth Hall; the porch to the school- 
house at Woebly. 

The picturesque Kentish farmhouse at 
Wick, near Headcorn, and the Guest House 
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at Lingfield possessed the chief characteristics 
of the half-timber work of the home 
counties; it was never elaborate, as in the 
West; the coved soffits, cusping, and curved 
braces worked into patterns were not to be 
seen here, but simply the vertical and 
horizontal timbers and the curved brackets 
to the eaves. 

The half-timber work in England prac- 
tically ceased in the XVIIth century, giving 
way to structures built of more permanent 
materials. 

After the Jacobean era a great change 
came over English architecture, brought about 
by the genius of Inigo Jones, to whom we 
owe the introduction of the Renaissance 
proper, which altered the whole trend of our 
art and marked also another important 
epoch, which was the severance of the archi- 
tect from the artificer. 

The type of woodwork and carving began 
to change from this date, the classic treat- 
ment gradually becoming the accepted style, 
and it was wonderful to think of the possi- 
bility of such an entire change of type in one 
step, as, for instance, to the staircase at 
Forde Abbey, with its elaborately-carved 
balustrade panels from the Elizabethan work 
at Hatfield. The character of panelling 
generally changed from this time; the e 

ecame very much larger, and the mouldings 
more elaborate, and what was merely a 
wooden wall covering in the earlier days 
became one of the most important features in 
the general scheme of decoration, as in the 
example from the garden hall at Raynham, 
which was built early in the XVIIth century 
by Inigo Jones. Another good example of 
Jones's woodwork was the staircase at Coles- 
hill, one of the first complete classic houses 
built in England, and the door to the main 
salon showed the correct type of work 
employed there. Another example of Jones's 
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work was the doorway from the double cube- 
room at Wilton. 

One very important factor in woodwork 
which assisted go much to change its 
character about this time was the employ- 
ment of new kinds of timber. Oak had been 
the almost universal material, varied occa- 
sionally by the use of chestnut up to the 
XVIIth century—of course in structural and 
decorative work; rarer woods were doubt- 
less used in furniture and smaller fittings, 
but after that time walnut and then mahogany 
came into favour, and softer woods with less 
pronounced grain utilised for the carved 
work. It was obvious what an effect such a 
change in material must have on the methods 
and results of the wood-carver’s work; the 
flat strapwork and the carved ornament in 
low relief of Elizabethan time gave way by 
degrees to the charming classic designs and 
technical tours de force of Grinling Gibbons 
and Cibber, whose treatment of floral swags 
and pendants were wonderful in their truth 
to nature and their technical skill. A con- 
necting link between Wren and Inigo Jones 
was John Webb, who, as Jones's pupil, 
worked with him on many of his buildings, 
and carried out others of his own in very 
similar style. Thorpe Hall, Peterborough, 
was his best work, and possessed a very fine 
wooden staircase, with elaborate pierced 
panels in the balustrade and an effective 
treatment of the newel. 

It seemed extraordinary to us that at the 
same time that Jones and Webb were carry- 
ing out such typical Renaissance work wood- 
work of a Jacobean, and even woodwork of 
an Elizabethan type, was still being actively 
executed; but it must be remembered that 
this classic work, directly inspired from 
Italy, was very restricted, its influence being 
confined to one man and his pupils, but with 
the advent of Wren and his school the 
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knowledge of classic art was very widely 
disseminated, and the older types of work 
which had grown up in the country and been 
handed down traditionally from father to 
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son among the English builders ceased to 
continue. In the hands of this school the 
treatment of woodwork was entirely changed, 
and a general composition was . in 
lieu of isolated features connected by a 
certain amount of wooden wall covering with - 
out much incident. A walk through the part 
of Hampton Court carried out by Wren 
would explain his meaning; every room had 
been set out with a view to the spacing of 
the large panels, which from now onwards 
formed such an important factor of the 
whole scheme of decoration. During Wren's 
time we notice the beginning of specialisation 
in the trades; before Jones’s time the 
architect, designer, builder, and trades. 
man, to use the word in its original sense, 
were one and the same. He then lifted the 
architect to a separate position, and in 
Wren's time, not only were the various trades 
strongly defined, but the carver, for instance, 
began to apply himself to work in some 
special material, such as Gibbons to wood- 
work and Cibber to stone, and for the time 
being the resulting work was of the best, 
but afterwards slowly deteriorated. A fine 
example of Wren's designs and Gibbons's 
carving was St. Lawrence Jewry. 

The lecturer concluded by showing the 
woodwork of the choir-stalls of St. Paul's 


Cathedral. 
— — — 
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Alphabets Old and New. By Lewis F. Day. 
Third edition. Illustrated. (London : 
B. T. Batsford. 5s. net.) 


ALTHOUGH the subject of lettering has been 
given much attention during recent years, 
the revival in fine forms has not extended so 
far as it might do. In spite of the efforts of 
leading designers, there yet remains a wide 
field for the reformer to conquer. Unfor- 
tunately, one of the best exponents of good 
style died last year, regretted by all crafts- 
men, but his influence survives. One of the 
last acts of the late Mr. Lewis F. Day was 
to pass for press the third edition of his 
standard book on alphabets, and this fascinat- 
ing work should be in the hands of all 
architects, sculptors, designers, and the 
humbler but not less interested workers who 
use lettering in any artistic way. More than 
half of the illustrations were selected by Mr. 
Day from ancient examples, but specimens of 
the work of Professor Selwyn Image, Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite, Mr. Anning Bell, Mr. 
Crane, Mr. Cromar Watt, the author of the 
book, and other artists are included. 
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The Local Government Annual and Official 
Directory for 1911. (274, Farringdon- 
street, London, E.C. 1s. 6d.) 


TRE 1911 issue of this useful little annual 
has just been published. The main portion 
of the book is devoted to the directory, which 
gives the names and addresses of the chief 
officials of all corporations, London borough 
councils, county councils, boards of guardians, 
urban and rural district councils, county and 
borough asylums, etc., throughout the king- 
dom, as well as a list of the City companies 
of London. The latest addition will be found 
in particulars of London markets, Central 
Unemployed Committee, and Metropolitan 
Labour Exchanges. In addition to the 
directory there is much useful information 
relating to baths and washhouses, and electric 
light undertakings in the boroughs of 
London, and an abstract is included of the 
local government legislation of 1910. The 
charges for water and gas in London are 
shown, and the population of the various 
provincial unions is given. There is also a 
list of all the parks and open spaces of the 
metropolis, with the local authorities con- 
trolling them. The editor of this excellent 
and reliable annual is Mr. S. Edgecumbe 
Rogers. 


Ae Practical Engineer Electrical Pocket 


Book and Diary, 1911. (London: The 
Technical Publishing Company, Ltd. 
Pp. 567. 1s. 6d. net.) 


RECENT progress in electrical engineering has 
demanded the revision of several sections in 
this handbook. Thus the articles on the 
dynamo and kindred appliances have been 
thoroughly revised, and among other altera- 
tions and revisions are notes on the Ward, 
Leonard, Ilgner, and Westinghouse equaliser 
systems, and fresh matter relative to 
balancers and boosters, metallic filament 
lamps, and the Edison storage cell. A valu- 
able feature of the new edition is the 
synopsis of the Electric Lighting Act, 1909. 


ei 


Te Practical Engineer" Pocket Book and 


Diary, 1911. (London: The Technical 
Publishing Company, Ltd. Pp. 703. 
ls. 6d. net.) 


TEIS useful companion once more exhibits an 
increased number of pages, as well as careful 
revision keeping the contents closely up to 
date. Among subjects on which notes are 
now given for the first time may be men- 
tioned ball and roller bearings, calorimeters, 
fuel economisers, magnetic clutches, pneu- 
matic tools, pyrometry, and mechanical 
stokers. Various additional tables have been 
included, and altogether it is clear that those 
possessing earlier copies will do well to 
procure examples of the present revised issue, 


A Manual of Technical Plumbing and 
Sanitary Science. By S. BARLow BENNETT, 
Lecturer on Sanitary Engineering and 
Instructor ın Practical Plumbers’ Work to 
the Durham County Council. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. (London: 
B. T. Batsford. 1910. Pp. 286.) 


A BOOK which has reached a third edition has 
proved its value, and comes to the reviewer 
with the mark of popular approval. The 
author's aim was inainly to provide the 
student of plumbing with a manual of 
elementary science, and he has done this and 
more. Arithmetic, plane and solid geometry, 
physics, and chemistry are all discussed, and 
in addition there is much useful information 
on the practical work of the plumber in con- 
nexion with roofs, waier supplies (cold and 
hot), heating apparatus, sanitary fittings and 
drains, etc. Many illustrations are given, 
and a full index adds to the value of a very 
useful hook. 


The ‘Mechanical World" Pocket Diary 
and Year-Book for 1911. (Manchester and 
London: Emmott & Co., Ltd. Tokyo, 
Japan : Marnya & Co., Ltd.) 


A SMALL portion only of the twenty-fourth 
annual issue of this book is taken up with the 
diary, the remainder consisting of a collec- 
tion of useful engineering notes, rules, tables, 
and data. Some thirty-two pages have been 
added, and by revision and condensation of 
some of the more permanent contents space 
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has been afforded for the introduction of a 
large amount of new matter. 'The number of 
illustrations has been increased by about 50 
per cent., and the whole work thoroughly 
revised. 


The “Mechanical World” Electrical Pocket 
Book for 1911. (Emmott & Co., Ltd., 65, 
King-street, Manchester, and 20, Bedford- 
street, London, W.C.) 


TTS work, which is also published at Tokyo, 
Japan, includes a diary for the year, but its 
chief and by no means inconsiderable value 
consists in a collection of electrical engineer- 
ing notes, rules, tables, and data. In the 
resent issue space has been found for a 
arge number of new tables. A new section 
on Liquid Starters has been introduced. In 
all these sections much useful data and 
tabular information has been given. In 
general, the book has been revised and new 
illustrations introduced. 


The Libraries, Museume, and Art Galleries 
Year-Book, 1910-11. Edited by Arex. J. 
PnHiLIP. (Scott, Greenwood, & Son. 5s.) 

THE compiler of this volume, specially useful, 

of course, to thoee engaged in library work, 

notes the recent improvemente which have 
taken place in the planning of libraries, and 

Eee as frontispiece an illustration of Mr. 
reenslade's elevation of the National Library 

of Wales, Aberystwyth. The list of archi- 

tecte who have designed public libraries in 
the United Kingdom 1s instructive. 


Supplement to the Third Edition of the Law 
of Building, Engineering, and Shipbuild- 
ing Contracts. By Atrrep A. Hupson, 
Barrister-at-Law. (London: Sweet & 
Maxwell. 1910. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Tuis supplement contains the report of three 
cases beaning on the righte and liabilities of 
contractors and employers, as well as on the 
duties and obligations of engineers and archi- 
tects of such im ce that the author has 
thought it desirable to issue them as a supple- 
nent to the third edition of his work, which 
appeared in February, 1907. "There are notes 
preceding the reports of the cases explaining 
their poron and bringing them into line 
with the text of the treatise. 


Where to Live Round London 5 
Side). Edited by PRESCOrr Row and 
A. H. ANDERSON. (London :- The Home- 
land Association, Ltd., Bed ford- street, 
W. C., and Frederick Warne & Co. Is. 
net.) 

Tue third edition of this useful little work 

has been issued, and we note that several 

residential districts not hitherto dealt with 
have been included, and the whole informa- 
tion has been revised and brought up to date. 

The book gives that practical information 

which is required by those who are lookin 

for a district in which to settle down, an 
it forms an exceedingly useful handbook. 

The districts dealt with are comprised, as a 

rule, in the area some 5 to 40 miles from 

the heart of London. A chapter on the 

"Geology and Subsoils of the District," by 


Mr. O. A. Shrubsole, F. G. S., is included, and 


also several photographic illustrations. 


The Year's Art, 1911. Compiled by A. C. R. 
CARTER. (London: Hutchinson & Co. 5s.) 
Tue thirty-second annual issue of this well - 
arranged and useful work has just been 
issued. Mr. Carter gives a review of art in 
the past year, and this is followed by an 
epitome of matters relating to the arts of 
painting, sculpture, engraving, and archi- 
tecture, and schools of design. "The directory 
of artists and art-workers is particularly 
useful. The volume includes illustrations. 


Guide to Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs. 
Fourth edition. (London: J. S. Withers 
& Spooner, Chartered Patent Agents, 323, 
High Holborn, W.C.) 


THE object of this useful little guide—con- 
sisting of some twenty-five pages—is to ex- 
plain to inventors the steps necessary in con- 
nexion with the protection of inventions and 
the registration of trade marks and designs. 
It does not, of course, profess to be exhaus- 
tive, but it deals with matters on which 
information is frequently sought. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

CLIFF CASTLES AND CAVE DWELLINGS OF 
Evrorr. By S. Baring Gould, M.A. Pp. 324. 
(Seeley & Co., Lid. 12s. 6d. net.) 

THE INVENTOR’S ADVISER ON PATENTS, 
DESIGNS, AND TRADE Marks. By Reginald 
Haddan. Pp. 484. (Harrison & Sons.) 

GUIDE TO PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, AND 
Drsicns. By J. S. Withers & Spooner. 
Fourth edition. Pp. 25. (Published by the 
authors at 323, High Holborn, W.C.) 

Isıųg or WIGHT, ITs CHURCHES AND 
Retigious Houses (County Churches 5 
By J. ChABRLES Cox, LL. D., F. S. A. Pp. 180. 
(George Allen & Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TELEPHONE IN 
Europe. By Herbert Laws Webb, 
M. Inst. E. E. With an Introduction by 
Harold Cox. Pp. 78. (Electrical Press, 


Ltd.) 
— al 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS. 


AT the last meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, when the President 
read an address to students,* Professor 
Reilly read some critical notes on the drawings 
submitted by students in the recent com- 
petitions. 

In the course of his remarks, Professor 
Reilly said: To be asked by my fellow- 
members of the Council to join the band 
of those who have delivered this annual 
criticism is no small honour, and at the same 
time no small responsibility. There is a 
responsibility both to the Institute and to 
the competitors, and I trust that neither will 
resent anything I may say in my position 
of candid friend of both. For I feel very 
strongly that the exhibition before us in 
its broadest aspects is the best indication 
we have of the general state of architectural 
thought among the younger generation. 
Students’ work, at any rate in England, 
follows very closely—much too closely, I 
venture to say—the trend of current archi- 
tectural taste, and whether an exercise be 
supposed to be in the principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, and Chambers or not, the result is 
generally a pretty faithful reflex of the latest 
competition devices of our competitively 
successful architects. In the absence of any 
national system of training in design it 
could hardly be otherwise. A year ago it 
was my good fortune to sce in America the 
designs for the Stewardson scholarship, 
which holds there a similar position to our 
Soane medallion. The chief difference, as 
it strikes me now, was not that the best work 
was better, but that in the hundred or more 
designs submitted for this one prize the 
general level of accomplishment was con- 
siderably higher than it is here. Among 
our students we have evidence before us 
to-night of many men of brilliant imagi- 
native power and great artistic ability, 
but they seem to lack that technical accom- 
plishment in design, that knowledge of 
architectural effects and possibilities, which 
is necessary for ability fully to justify 
itself. But if the best men euffer from lack 
of continuous training in design, how much 
more do the lesser? Indeed, the mein 
advantage of schools of design—the only 
modern equivalent to consistent architectural 
tradition—is that the general level is raised. 

This may seem a digression from my main 
subject to-night, but it leads to this sugges- 
tion, that the Institute which has now taken 
in hand the training as well as the examining 
of students should make training in design 
the keystone of its system. History, mathe- 
matics, construction, materials, everything 
else, should be subsidiary to what after all 
is our main excuse for existence. Instead, 
therefore, of 2 couple of small designs and an 
elaborate system of written papers, I suggest 
the Institute should substitute a minimum 
of papers and a series of designs to which the 
Tite and Soane might be a fit culmination. 
As it is, I think the winners of these prizes 


* See our last issue, p. 135, 
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might be allowed to qualify for membership 
just as the Prix de Rome, ?pso facto, obtains 
for its holders their diplomas of tho Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Sketches, measured drawings, 
essays, colour studies, valuable as they are 
as means of study, all pale in interest before 
a single honest attempt to evoke the noblest 
function of the human mind, its power of 
imaginative creation. Ultimately, all works 
of art must live by their appeal to the imagi- 
nation ; that is the divine fire without which 
the cleverest rendering, the deepest scholar- 
ship, are but negative accomplishments. Now 
. there could hardly have been chosen two 
subjects making & more immediate appeal to 
the imagination than those for this year's 
Soane and Tite prizes—a bridge and a gateway 
to & capital city, and a wooded island in a 
lake set apart for the solemn rites of burial. 
They are ideal subjects, and our students— 
and all of us for the matter of that—should 
be encouraged to dream dreams; so-called 
English common sense and love of compro- 
mise will follow fast enough in practical 
oftice work.” 
——__+--e—_——~ 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Appolntments. . 

The Local Government Board has sanc- 
tioned the appointment of Mr. W. S. Matson 
and Mr. W. E. Mitchener as Sanitary 
Inspectors in the City of London. 

Mr. Cuthbert Brown has been appointed 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Edmonton 
Urban District Council, Middlesex. He is a 
Northumbrian, and was educated at the 
Royal Grammar School, Newcastle. He was 
articled to Mr. A. M. Fowler, City Engineer 
of Newcastle, and afterwards served under 
Mr. W. G. Laws. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed Surveyor to the  Bedlingtonshire 
Urban Council, and afterwards Borough Sur- 
veyor and Water Engineer at Chelmsford. 


National Gallery of British Art. 

The Keepership, vacated by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. MacColl as Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection, has been conferred upon Mr. 
Charles Aitken, Director of the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery. Mr. Aitken, who is forty-one 
years of age, was educated at Clifton School 
and New College, Oxford. He was appointed 
to the Whitechapel Art Gallery ten years ago, 
and has done highly successful work in 
organising the exhibitions there of the older 
and modern arts, both European and Asiatic, 
which have proved so attractive and instruc- 
tive to the inhabitants of Eastern and 
Western London alike. More than three 
millions visited the Gallery in the last ten 
vears, and Mr. Aitken has well earned his 
great popularity in Whitechapel as elsewhere. 


? The Wallace Coliection. 

Mr. D. S. MacColl, Keeper of the National 
Gallery of British Art, Millbank 8155 
Gallery), has been appointed Keeper of the 
Wallace Collection and Museum, Manchester- 
square, W., vice Mr. Claude Phillips, retired. 
Mr. MacColl is, with Mr. Phillips, a well- 
known writer upon art topics; he was en- 
trusted with the arrangement and display of 
the Turner collections in the new wing at 
Millbank, and was custodian of the exhibits 
belonging to the Chantrey Trust. To Mr. 
Philips, the first Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection, are largely due the arrangement 
of its contents and the compilation of most 
of the catalogues; he was until lately chief 
expert adviser for the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund, and has contributed to several 
leading art magazines and reviews. 


A Railway for Greater London (North). 

A Bil wil be introduced during the 
current session for the construction of a rail- 
way from Feltham to Tilbury Docks which 1s 
intended to link up all the present trunk lines 
directly with the docks, and to contribute to 
the development of the Port of London. The 
pe provides for junctions with the main 
ines at Barking (London, Tilbury, and 
Southend), Edmonton and Ilford 
Wood Green (G.N.), Hendon (Midland), 
Wembley Park (Metropolitan and G.C.), 
Sudbury (District), Northolt and Southall 
(G.W. and G.C. Joint), and Feltham (L. and 
S. W.). Lord Weardale and Colonel Ivor 
Philipps, M.P., have charge of the measure. 


(G.E.), 
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Surveyors as Referees for Land Tax Values 
and Appeals. 

In pursuance of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 
1910, a panel of Fellows of the Surveyors' 
Institution has been chosen by the Reference 
Committee for England to hear appeals against 
decisions of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners relative to valuations and assessments 
of duties on land values. The panel consists 
of Sir Alexander Rose Stenning, Mr. Howard 
Martin, Mr. Daniel Watney, and Mr. Charles 
Bidwell, of Ely, Past-Presidents of the Sur- 
veyors' Institution; Mr. P. Fox Tuckett; Mr. 
D. H. MacNicoll, of Abergele; Mr. J. G. 
Drew, of Excter; Mr. H. W. Braton, of 
Gloucester; Mr. H. M. Cobb, of Higham, 
Kent; Mr. J. D. Wallis, of Manchester; 
Mr. J. M. Clark, of Haltwhistle; Mr. 
J. Farrer, of Oulton, near Leeds; and Mr. 
Thomas Jones, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., of 
Little George-street, S.W. 


Jubilee of a Firm of Art Workmen. 

In June will be celebrated the jubilee of 
the firm which was established, with a capital 
of Tl. and an unsecured loan of 100/., under 
the name of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner, & 
Co., for which designs were made by William 
Morris, Ford Madox Brown, D. G. Rossetti, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Mr. Philip Webb, 
and Mr. O. J. Faulkner, who also shared, with 
the late Mr. George Campfield, in the execu- 
tion of the work. Amongst other workers for 
the firm were Mr. F. Brangwyn, Mr. W. de 
Morgan (chiefly in respect of decorative tiles), 
Mr. Napier Hemy, Mr. Charles Holloway, 
and Messrs. Harry and Albert Goodwin. 
The original circular says :—‘‘ These artists 
: ave felt more than most people the 
want of some one place where they could 
either obtain or get produced work of a genuine 
and beautiful character." 

Glasgow Cathedral Roof. 

The members of the "Technical College 
Architectural Craftsman's Society visited 
Glasgow Cathedral on Saturday last week 
for the purpose of inspecting the work in 
progress in connexion with the restoration of 
the roof. Mr. M'Leay, clerk of works, of 
H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh—from 
which permission for the wisit was granted 
by Mr. Oldrieve—received the party and 
conducted them in the inspection. efore 
ascending to the roof Mr. M'Leay showed the 
visitors the plans of the work, and also a pile 
of old oak rafters belonging to the XIIIth 
century, they having been used in connexion 


with the original construction of the vener- 


able edifice. While most of the rafters were 
in an advanced stage of decay, a number were 
remarkably well preserved. The construction 
of the new roof was begun in May of last 
year. The work is progressing rapidly, the 

ortion of the roof above the choir being 
farthest advanced. 

— —ũ— — 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


The Commonwealth Capitai. 

Tne Commonwealth Government has 
decided to offer three premiums for the best 
pons or designs for the laying-out of the 
uture Australian Federal capital in the Cran- 
bera district of New South Wales. The first 
will be 1,7507., the second 750/., and the third 
500i. All the architects and town-planners 
of the world may compete, and contour sur- 
veys of the site will be sent to every city of 
importance to assist competitors. Eight 
months will be allowed for the preparation 
of plans, and the Commonwealth Government 
will decide and make tbe awards.— West- 
minster Gazette. 


International Competition for Plans for 
“ Palais de Justice" at Athens. 

The Greek Minister in London sends to the 
R. I. B. A. particulars of an international com- 
In which is being promoted by the 

ellenic Government for a ‘‘Palais de Jus- 
tice " to be erected in Athens. The conditions 
were published in Greek and French in the 
Government Gazette of December 10/23, a 
copy of which may be seen in the Institute 
Library. The particulars quoted hereunder 
and further informatiion will be found in the 
R. I. B. A. Journal of February 4, 1911. 

The Palais de Justice is to be erected upon 
a site situate at the point of intersection of 
the Boulevard de Kephissia and the Rue 
Régile. The form of the building is to be 
rectangular. Two sides are to be each 100 
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metres long, one of which will run along the 
Boulevard de Kephissia, and the two other 
sides each 80 metres long. 

The maximum cost is fixed at 4,000,000 
drachmas (= 160,000/.). 

The competition being international, any 
native or foreigner who has the necessary 
architectural knowledge and who complies 
with the conditions of the competition shall 
be qualified to participate therein. 


Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Grammar School 
Competition. 
The foliowing eight architects were invited 


to compete :— Messrs. Russell & Cooper, Mr. 


Henry T. Hare, Mr. Arnold Mitchell, Messrs. 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope, Mr. H. Carter 
Pegg, Mr. J. A. Allan, Mr. John T. Lee, 
and Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross. 

The President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects appointed Mr. John 
Bilson, F. R. I. B. A., of Hull, to act as assessor, 
and the assessor has now made his report, 
selecting the design of Mr. 8. B. Russell. 
F. R. I. B. A., of the firm of Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, 11, Gray's Inn-square, London, W.C., 
for the first place. The Governors of the 
school have accepted his recommendation, 
reserving to themselves the right to make such 
modifications as they think desirable. The 
plans will be on exhibition at the Brighton 
Grammar School, 80, Buckingham- road, 
Brighton, from Saturday, February 11, until 
Wednesday, February 15, from ten to halí- 
past seven o'clock. 


Secondary School at Northampton. 

Competitive designs are to be invited from 
architects practising in the borough or county 
of Northampton for the erection of a 
secondary school for girls at Northampton at 
15,0007., which sum will include the furnish- 
ing of the building. In addition there will 
be the expense of levelling the grounds, 
estimated at about 1,000/. The building is 
to be designed to accommodate 400 scholars, 
but provision is to be made at present for 
300 only. An outline plan of the remainder 
of the accommodation is to be shown in the 
designs. The architect will not be paid any 
commission in respect of the additional 
accommodation outlined in the designs, nor 
have any legal claim to carry out the addition 
at a later date. The commission of 5 per 
cent. upon the present building is to cover 
any reasonable alterations in the designs which 
the Education Committee may require. The 
author of the designs piaced second, if he is 
not the author of those placed first, is to 
receive a premium of 20 guineas, and the 
author of the designs placed third a premium 
of 10 guineas. On the understanding that 
the Surveyor to the Education Committee 
will not compete, he is to be employed to 
level and lay out the site, and to be paid a 
commission at the rate of 5 per cent. upon 
the cost, but his total commission is not to 
exceed 50/. in any event. 


Oakdale, Newport, Model Village Competition. 

The competition which was instituted for 
the planning of a model village at Oakdale. 
near Newport, Mon., for the Oakdale Naviga- 
tion Colliery Company, Ltd., proved verv 
popular. Sixty-five sets of drawings were 
submitted, and the designs reached a high 
level of excellence, those by Mr. J. Hollier, 
Inverticilliug, N.B., being placed first by the 
Directors of the Oakdale Colliery Company, 
Ltd., and they have awarded him the premium 
of 105/. "The total number of houses provided 
for 1s 660, or ten houses to the acre. ‘The 
design submitted under the motto Hygiene 
was placed second in order of merit, and that 
11 under the motto '" Monmouth " 
third. 


Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire, Congregational 
Church and Schools. 
The designs submitted by Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C., 
have been placed first in this competition. 


et MÀ 


WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


In the Islington district of Birmingham a 
Methodist Institute has been erected, to serve 
the purposes of a senior Sunday school and of 
a home for the Wesley Guild. The institute. 
which has frontages to two main thorou.h- 
fares, has been designed by Messrs. Harper, 
of Birmingham, and built be Meesrs. J 
Dallow & Sons, Blackheath. The assembly- 
hall is capable of seating 400 people. 


— 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


„Architecture and the Royal Academy of 
Arts ” isthe title of the leading article this week, 
dealing with the unequal representation of the 
arts at the Academy and the tuition in archi- 
tecture provided. brief review of the history 
of the Academy is given. 


* Notes" (p. 165) include: * The Lettering 
upon Architectural Plans“; Town Planning 
Exhibition at Chelsea“; “The Liverpool 
Memorial Scheme“; Coronation Decorations 
in the Streets.“ 


Professor W. R. Lethaby read a paper, entitled 
An Introduction to the Study of Greek Art, 
before the Architectural Association on Monday 
(v. 166). It dealt in an able way with the 
history of Greek architecture. 


The Exhibition of Lithographs at the Goupil 
Gallery is noticed on p. 166. 


The Carpenters’ Hall Lecture on Arts Con- 
nected with Building reported this week is 
The Art of the Woodworker,” by Mr. Henry 
Tanner, jun. (p. 170). 


A résumé of Professor Reilly's views on the 
drawings submitted in the R.I.B.A. Students’ 
Competitions is given on p. 173.. | 


. The Monthly Review of Construction (p. 177) 
includes: Manchester Y.M.C.A. Building ý 
(illustrated); Universal Concrete Beams 
and Flooring" ; and notes, etc. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 182) includes : 
Brotherhood in the Building Trade"; 
London Association of Master Decorators” ; 
Master Builders’ Associations“; “ Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces”; ‘ Applica- 
tions under the Building Acts,” etc., etc. 


An abstract of a paper on ** The Dissociation 
of Competitive Designs and Tenders,” by Mr. 
R. W. Vawdrey, B.A., read before the last 
5 of the Conorete Institute, appears on 
P- SO. 


Mr. William Woodward read a paper before 
the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday on “ The 
e of  Fire-Resisting Construction 
P- " 


À case under the Tribunal of A l under 
the London ME. Acts, Trustecs, Execu- 
tors, and Securities Corporation, Ltd. v. London 
County Council,” is reported on p. 187. 


Our Law Reports include : ** Neale v. Wallis & 
Sons, Ltd.’’—ancient light case; Rea v. 
London County Council — Kensington boun- 
dary wall dispute. p. 188. 


— ——-— 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 10. 


Queen's College, London. — Professor A. Wallace 
Rimington, R.B.A., A.R.E., on “Some of the Qualities 
which are Characteristic of Great Art'"—II. 3 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical In- 
stitute (Vincent-square).—Mr. J. S. Dow on “ Illumina- 
ncn p pm. 

nstitution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— The 
Vernon-Harcourt Lecture on “ Rivers and Estuaries” 
by Mr. Henry Hunter, M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 


SaruR DAT, FEBRUARY 11. 


The Architectural Association.— Visit to the Money 


Order Office, Holloway - road. 2.30 p.m. 
d l Institution —Mr. T. G. Jackson; R.A., M.A., 
On 


itecture: The Byzunti j 

Period I. 3pm. y ine and Homanesque 
Junior Instuution 

6.30 p.m. for 7 


of Aene. Annual dinner, 
J. J. Thomson, 


-m., at Hotel Cecil, the President, Sir 
R. S., in the chair. 


Moxpar, FEBRUARY 13. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. —(1) Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A Oxon, on“ The Artistic Development 
ot London "' ; (2) paper by Mr. E. A. Rickards. 8 p.m. 

The Incorporated Clerks of Works' Association (Car. 

senters’ Hall, London-wall).—Paper by Mr. Samuel J. 
oung (Superintendent, Labour Exchange) on ** Board 
of Trade Labour voces di Their Work and the Means 


Adopted for its Accomplishment.” 8 p.m. 
University y London (Victoria and Aibert Museum).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on“ Westminster Abbey. 5p.m. 


Bristol Society of Architects. Mr. C. H. B. 
Architecture and its Relation to Everyday Condi- 
tions." 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
ye le Charles Porter on ‘Sanitary Law A. 

p.m. 


uenneii on 


TcvkSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on ‘‘ Roman Tombs, Aqueducts, and Bridges.” 
Lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 
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Royal Academy of Arts.— The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Gloucester, Honorary Professor of Ancient History in 
the Royal Academy, on The Merovingian Abbey of St. 


Martin of Tours (A.D. 472—a.D. 999) : e Model of the 
Great Churches of the Middle Ages.” 

Institution of Civil Engineers. (1) Paper to be further 
discussed, The Detroit River Tunnel, between Detroit, 


Michigan, and Windsor, Canada,” by Mr. W. J. Wilgus ; 
(2, time permitting) Mr. W. T. Douglass on ‘‘ Coast- 
Erosion.” 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students! Lecture).--- 
Professor Henry Adams on Supervision and Reports. 


7 p.m. 

e wititios of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
(Incorporated).—Annual genera meeting, Trocadero 
Restaurant (Oak Room), Piccadilly-eireus, London, W. 
(1) Presidential address by Mr. O. M. Row; (2) 
discussion on the two papers read by Mr. C. R. Honiball 


at the June and October zo QUA on the Humidity of 


the Air” ; (3) paper by Mr. J. H. Blizard, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
* The Ventilation and Heating of Public Buildings and 
their Relation to the Prevention of Tuberculosis ''; (4) 
address by Mr. W. H. Hurtley, D.Sc., on Dust and 
„Observations on the Action of Hot Water on Iron 
Pipes in Connexion with Hot Water Supply ” ; (5) 
paper by Mr. E. R. Dolby, M. I. Mech. E., entitled 
“Some Doubtful Points in Gravity and Hot Water 
Heating.” 2.30 p.m. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute (90, Buckingham Palace- 
road, S. W). Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, M. Inst. C. E., F. S. I., 
on Surface Water Supplies for Small Communities. 
Discussion to follow. 8 p.m. 

Nottingham Architectural Society. — Exhibition of 
WEE of Ecclesiastical Work and criticism by Mr. 
W. K. Gleave. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


The Carpenters’ Company (Lectures on Arts Connected 
with Building).—“ A Demonstration in Modelling," by 
Mr. A. E. D „ A.R.A. 7.45 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute (Vincent- re, S.W.).-Mr. W. T. Creswell, 
F. S. I., on “ The Taxation of Land Values — V. 8.30p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. Paper by Mr. 


Lawrence Weaver, of London. 8 p.m. 
Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Dr. Charles Porter on “Sanitary Law — B. 


7 p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Instilution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall —Mr. W. E. Riley, 
Architect to the L. C. C., on The Transition of London's 


Plan t the Disappearance of its Land Marks and . 
— a i m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Associates’ 
ner. : 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 


.m. 
Society (Royal Society o, 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi, London).—Discussion on 
„School Lighting.“ The discussion will be opened by 
two papers on the subject (1) by Pi J. Kerr, Medical 
85 to the L. C. C., and (2) Dr. N. Bishop Harman. 
p. m. 


Illuminating Engineering 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


Junior Institution of Engineers (at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall).—Joint meeting with the 
Architectural Association. Paper on The Architectural 
and oe napi Features of the Royal Automobile 
Club Building,’’ by Mr. S. Bylander. 7.30 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archttects.— 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A.Cantab, on French Medieval 
Sculpture." Lantern illustrations. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.— Annual general 
meeting. 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Leoture by 
the Lord Bishop of Birmingham. 6.45 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical 
Institute (Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. J. S. Dow, B.Sc., 
on Illumination — VI. 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
A aa Charles Porter on “Sanitary Law ''—C. 

.m. 

‘alee Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society. Mr. J. M'Kissack on Rothenburg on the 
Tauber.” Illustrated. 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 
Junior Institution of Ann o C to completed 
Building for the Royal Automobile Club, Pall-mall. 


3 p.m. 

Tie Royal Institution.—Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., M.A., 
F.S.A., on Architecture: The Byzantine and Roman- 
esque Period II. 3 p.m. 


— . — 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of February 9, 1861. 


Masters and Men. 

AT & rocent meeting of the workmen 
employed in the South-Western pottery, and 
their wives; the proprietor, Mr. George 
Jennings, in the course of an address to them 
said :—‘‘I propose to build you some cot- 
tages which shall be cool in summer, warm 
in winter, and healthy at all times ; and, if 
you throw a few cinders on your sitting-room 
fire before retiring to rest, you will have 
a supply of pure warm air circulating in your 
sleeping apartments ed. the night such 
as will make your repose refreshing and tend 
to invigorate your minds and bodies. I 
am sorry to say that houses generally are 
built more like diving-bells than human 
abodes ; and in these children and women 
spend the largest portion of their time. 
Ventilation is scarcely ever considered ; but 
having, as I feel, solved that problem, I 
hope soon to pro. ide you with healthy homes 
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and garden-ground sufficient to employ 
your leisure, which will add to the comforts 
of your families and yourselves.” 


— vX—— — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Tite Prize Designs. 


HE illustrations of the Tite designs 
| which we give this week complete 
our reproductions cf thcse pre- 
miated in this competition. In cur 
issue for January 27 will be found the prize 
designs by Mr. Fozgitt and the design by 
Mr. W. G. Newton, awarded Certificate of Hon. 
Mention. Professor Reilly, in the course of his 
critical remarks on the drawings, ssid: “I 
think particularly in the Tite prize has the 
Committee's choice of problem been justified. 
The jury must have had a very difticult 
task in determining tho result. Having 
set so fine a subject, were they by their 
award to throw Palladio to the winds 
and choose irrespective of all else the most 
poetical conception—the design which satis- 
fied the spirit rather than the letter of their 
problem ? It must have been a sore tempta- 
tion, but English common sense has won, and 
F. 13" has been placed first. It is, indeed. 
the most Italian design sent in, Bramantesque 
in general character. Mr. Foggitt has also 
made more of the Italian idea of a campo 
santo than the other competitors. Cutting 
a great wedge out of his island he has con- 
trived a broad sloping way up to his chapel, 
flanking it on either side with arcaded 
terraces set back one behind the other. At 
the head of the slope stands the finely- 
composed façade of the chapel, the dome of 
which crowns the island. The unobtrusive 
perspective hardly does justice to this effective 
approach. Mr. H. Boddington, whois placed 
second, sends a much better set of drawings. 
yua drawings, than the winner. I commend 
his half-inch detail as an example of how 
classical architecture should be drawn, with 
a quiet pencil or washed.ink line, and 
geometrically yet tenderly shaded. He has 
designed for his main building a temple-like 
structure with a finely-conceived portico. 
and has wisely placed it, as the Greeks would 
have done. some little distance up the hill- 
side, leaving the mountain behind to form 
& background. ‘The interior of this building 
is particularly good. Half-way up his long 
sloping approaches, however, stand two 
octagonal structures for columbaria, and 
these are rather a blot on his scheme. They 
suggest to me hoth by their shape and detail 
garden pavilions rather than tombs. But 
the whole conception, if a little long for the 
island, is quiet and dignified, and the detail 
(except for one or two lapses, such as the 
archway with a broken cornice and the 
. without any tie in the Newgate- 
ike niches) is good and expressive. EK 
eANATOT NIKOZ," if he has failed to win 
the prize, will win his victory from life 
itself. A man so sensitive to the poetical 
possibilities of his art will gain happiness, 
&nd pain, too, no doubt, from all ho under- 
takes, but at any rate he will live a real life. 
His two perspective drawings have the 
solemnity and mystery of an early Macter- 
linck drama. I think his main building. 
with its high enclosed atrium, has somethin 
of the remoteness—the dignity combin 
with simplicity—that we find in the best 
Greek work. He has justified his use of 
Grcek detail, if any justification were nceded, 
by a quotation from Chambers: — It should 
always be remembered that the stream is 
purest at the head." Mr. Rees, to whom a 
certificate of honour has also been awarded, 
sends a very sensible set of sepia drawings. 
a little sloppy in finish due to their pencil 
line. Cockerell and our great classic archi- 
tects always used a thin ink line. This com- 
petitor absorbs the whole island in his scheme, 
but has handicapped himself in the eyes of the 
jury by levelling half of it to the water's 
edge to form an acropolis of the remainder. 
His architecture, however, is good and 
consistent in character, and he gets the fine 
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R.LB.A. Tite Prize : Certificate of Hon. Mention. Mr. V. O. Rees. 


effect of a processional way lined with 
monuments leading from his landing-place 
to the foot of his acropolis. I would recom- 
mend to Mr. Rees, and, indeed, to all who do 
not know them, the collection of Ecole des 
Beaux Arts drawings of thesixties, seventies, 
and eighties, published by the Intime Club“ 
of Paris, and called “ Croquis d' Architec- 
ture.“ Here, among a certain amount of 
bad Gothic, you can dig out all sorts of 
monuments, to each of which the architects 
of the Greek Revival, from Garnier to Pascal, 
have given, what only Frenchmen seem able 
to do, the appropriate architectural expres- 
sion. I found these drawings in use in each 
American school I visited." 


Dada-Huree's Well. 

Tuis well was constructed at the expense 
of a certain lady, who is described in a 
Sanskrit inscription placed in the first 

allery on the south or left side of the 
escent, as Bai Sri Harira, the Chief 
Superintendent of the royal apartments 
(harem). 'This illustrious and pious lady 
was the chief adviser of the King Mahmud." 
This is dated equivalent to December 15, 
A.D. 1499. 

There is also another inscription on the 
north wall which gives the date as 
November 30, A. D. 1500—that is, a year later 
than the other inscription. The cost of 
the structure, as sta in the inscription, 
would amount to about 158,40? rupees. 

This well is one of the finest now left in 
Gujerat. 

The whole work is admirably conceived 
for its purpose, and the structural execution 
is carefully planned to meet the thrusts 
of the side walls, whilst the ornamental 
sculpture is rich and tastefully applied. 

The well at the west extremity is worked 
by a neighbouring Maharajah for the irriga- 
tion of his land on the north of the well, 
the water being raised in the usual way— 
in a skin which is drawn up by bullocks by 
means of ropes passing over an axle. The 
arrangements for this are supported by 
masonry raised over brackets in the wall of 
the shaft. 

About thirty years ago the Government 
spent a thousand rupees on repairs to the well. 

GEORGE LANGFORD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. George's Hall, Liverpool. 

Smr,—The thanks of all admirers of this 
building are due to you for the leading article 
in the Builder of February 3—a worthy 
criticism on a subject of the highest archi- 
tectural importance. l 

It is much to be hoped that something may 
yet be done to prevent this supremely beauti- 
ful building being tampered with. In the 
opinion of some, at least, St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool, is the most remarkable building 
erected in England for a century, and it re- 
resents a tradition we now appear to have 
ost. It is nothing short of painful to imagine 
its (quite unne ) mutilation in order to 
provide a memorial to the late King. Such 


an action would not only detract much from 


the artistic reputation of Liverpool—which 
has gained no small distinction from its 
possession of this building—but, for the last- 
ing honour of Elmes and Cockerell themselves, 
every possible protest should be made against 
the disastrous course proposed. The citizens 
of Liverpool would do well to pause again be- 
fore setting their hands to the virtual esthetic 
destruction of one of the architectural master- 
qox of the world, and so bringing into 

eing what you well describe as an irreparable 
catastrophe. Frepk. R. Hiorns. 


—— —— ——mẽ— 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Tip- up Seats. 

SIiR,—I should be pleased to hear through 
the medium of your journal if there is any 
patent attached to the tip-up seats as used in 
picture theatres. JOINER. 


Sound through Floors. 

Srr,-—As differences exist as to the best 
means of preventing the passage of sound 
through school music-room floors to the class- 
roonis below without destroying the resonance 
of the music-rooms, we should be glad if some 
of your readers of practical experience would 
give us their candid opinions on the subject 
in your next issue. W. W. & 8. 


Dry Rot. 

Sin, — I have some very old carved oak 
chairs with six legs. At the bottom of one 
or two of the legs are distinct holes and 
grooves made recently by worm, and the legs 


have all the appearance of developing dry 
rot. Would you kindly let me know the best 
thing to be done under the circumstances, as 
the chairs are valuable, and unless somethin 
is done immediately it may be too late? 
might add that I first noticed the marks about 
eighteen months ago, but recently they have 
undoubtedly got worse. A. G. ROSENBERG. 


——— —.9—49—.9————— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 


The following resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to at a meeting of the Council of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association held on 
February 3, and submitted to the Committee 
in charge of the Scottish Memorial to His 
late Majesty King Edward :— 

l. That the Council of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association is gratified to learn 
that it is practically decided“ that the Scottish 
National Memorial to His late Majesty 
King Edward should be associated with the 
Palace of Holyrood, and in or near the Palace 
grounds, with appropriate public accesses.” 
This resolution leaves room for diversity of 
treatment. 

2. That the Council strongly deprecates the 
proposal that has been publicly made to erect 
a massive tower on the site of the ancient 
monastic gateway, inasmuch as it would 
obliterate the view of the Palace from the 
Canongate, and, conversely, the view of the 
Canongate from the Palace grounds. 

ó. The Council also considered that it 
would be extremely unwise to remove the 
artistic and historical group of houses at the 
Abbey Strand, as has been publicly suggested. 

4. That a select number of Scottish archi- 
tects be asked to study the subject and submit 
designs for the general treatment of the 


project. 
-— ——9—49—e.— ——— 


SCHOOL, YORK. 

The new block in connexion with the Priory- 
street Wesleyan Schools, York, been 
opened. Ordinary clamp bricks, with red- 
brick dressings, are used in construction, and 
the contracts were carried out by the following 


York firms :—Brickwork, Messrs. H. Coleman 


& Son; carpentry and joinery work, Messrs. 
R. Dent & Son; slating, Mr. J. Hardgrave; 
5 Mr. G. Rawling; painting, Messrs. 

. MeDermid & Sons; plumbing and heating 
work, Mr. J. H. Shouksmith. Messrs. T. 
Monkman & Son, of Micklegate, are the 
architects. 
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Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester. 


THE MANCHESTER Y.M.C.A. BUILDING. 


street, the headquarters of the 

Manchester Young Men's Christian 

Association were once thought to 
be well adapted for their purpose, but in 
consequence of more recent views on the 
question of hygiene, and of the vastly in- 
creased work of the Association, the com- 
mittee have felt for some time past the 
desirability of reconstructing the premises. 
The buildings themselves were really too 
old to admit of further alterations, and their 
maintenance involved an annual charge 
of no mean dimensions. 

Hence, after full consideration and consul- 
tation with various influential supporters 
of the organisation, it was decided to clear 
the site and erect an entirely new building, 
specially deeigned for the needs of the Asso- 
ciation, and providing adequate accommo- 
dation alike for the members and for the 
means devoted to their mental and physical 
culture. 

Fortunately the site was, and still is, 
ne of the best in Manchester. Being next 
o the Midland Hotel in Peter-street, and 
»ounded on one side by Mount-street and 
» the other by Museum-street, it is easy of 
.ccess from all parte of the city, and its 
,ossibilities were further increased by an 
nderstanding arrived at during the con- 
truction of the Midland Hotel, whereby the 
ight was secured of erecting a new building 


(O thirty-five years ago in Peter- 


to the height of 75 ft. above Mount- 
street. 

After the consideration of four sets of 
designs, those of Messrs. Woodhouse, Corbett, 
& Dean, of Manchester, were unanimously 
chosen, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the assessor, Mr. Thomas 
Worthington, F.R.I.B.A. 

At the time when the designs were pre- 
pared, it was uncertain whether the building 
would be of the steel skeleton type with brick 
walls, or constructed in reinforced concrete. 
Similar postponement of decision as to the 
actual method of construction is by no means 
an uncommon experience, and although we 
do not say that architects generally are 
responsible for it, and certainly suggest 
nothing of the kind in the present con- 
nexion, the very fact that uncertainty 
exists tends to militate against the develop- 
ment of designs expressive of the actual 
construction, and particularly operates in 
the direction of retarding the solution of 
that difficult problem, the evolution of an 
appropriate architectural style for reinforced 
concrete. 

That material was finally adopted for the 
construction of the Y.M.C.A. building, the 
system accepted being that of the British 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Ltd., of 
Westminster, a firm whose name is associated 
with the well-known Kahn bar. Having 
examined all the architectural and structural 


drawings, and considered the aspeot of the 
completed building, we find it extremely 
difficult to say what difference of treatment 
if any, might have been evidenced if the 
exterior clothing of the skeleton had been 
developed from the structural drawings 
prepared by a reinforced concrete specialist. 


General Description of the New Building. 


So far as we are aware, there is no specific 
reason why premises intended for occupation 
by the members of Young Men's Christian 
Associations should call for abnormal strain 
upon the enc abilities of architects, 
or provide unusually abstruse constructive 
problems for solution. But having in mind 
the building described in our issue of 
October 29 Jast, and the present example, 
we are bound to admit that the preparation 
of architectural and structural projects for 
buildings of this particular nature seems to 
entail a large amount of exceptionally inter- 
esting work, and to make considerable 
demands upon the ingenuity of all concerned. 

We are sorry that necessary limitations 
of space will not permit us to reproduce a 
number of plans and sections sufficient to 
illustrate fully the complexities resulting 
from the great variety and amount of the 
accommodation required in the Manchester 
building relatively to the dimensions of the 
structure. The position, however, is fairly 
evidenced by some of oür illustrations. 
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Fig. 1. Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester : Cross Section looking towards Peter-street. 


Owing to the inexorable right-of-light 
limitations and the consequent necessity 
for cutting down the height of certain rooms, 
considerable variations of floor level were 
unavoidable, thereby y giving rise to difh- 
culties both in desi inconstruction. But 
the greatest proble sith, of all arose from the 
decision to establish an athletic section, 
including a gymnasium hall of 92 ft. by 
52 ft., with a 24-lap running track and two 
fives courts over, and a swimming bath 60 ft. 
by 21 ft., on the fifth floor of the building. 
These unusual requirements were sup xii 
mented by the need for construction belo 
the gymnasium of a publie hall 84 ft. puel 
by 52 ft. wide without interior columns, 
and by the necessary avoidance of similar 
obstructions in the gymnasium hall. 

Before directing attention to the struc- 
tural features of the above-mentioned and 
other departments, we give a brief outline 
of the premises as a whole. 

The site is nearly square, measuring about 
108 ft. on Peter-street by 97 ft. on Mount- 
street and Museum-street. The building 
rises to the height of 75 ft. from street 
level to the main roof, the total height 
above the lowest floor in the basement 
being 110 ft. approximately. 
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halls above, lounge forming a general meeting 
place for members, secretarial and staff 
offices, and four shops on Mount-street. 

Mezzanine Floor.—Lavatories for members. 

First Floor.—Large hall with gallery 
extending into the second floor, capable 
of accommodating 910 persons; minor hall 
to seat about 160 persons; reading and 
writing room and library, as well as various 
rooms auxiliary to the two halls. 

Second Floor. Room for club secretaries, 
and cinematograph operating room for large 
hall. Juniors’ Department: Three class rooms, 
hobbies room. and Photographic dark room. 

Third Floor. — Juniors Department: 
Common room, secretary’s room, book store, 
and lavatories. 

Fourth Floor. — Seniors Department: Nine 
class rooms, lockers and ‘dressing rooms, 
and photographic dark room. Juniors’ 
Department: Lockers and dressing rooms. 

Fifth Floor.—Gymnasium with gallery 
forming a running track, instructors’ and 
leaders’ rooms, swimming bath with gallery, 
shower baths, and lavatories. 

Sixth Floor.—Private exercise 
locker and dressing rooms. 

Seventh Floor.—Two fives courts. 

From the foregoing particulars it will be 
seen that the provision made for the leisure 
hours of young business men is of the most 
comprehensive nature, and that there can 
be no reason whatever for anticipating any 
further hindrance to the development of the 
valuable work undertaken by the Association. 


Structural Features. 

As usual in reinforced concrete practice 
the weight of the building and its contents is 
transferred at each floor to columns based 
on extended footings by which the pressure 
is distributed, in this case on red sandstone 
of fairly hard quality. It is unnecessary 
to refer at length to the details of the ordinary 
columns, beams, and other members com- 
posing the reinforced concrete skeleton, 
but some of the many unusual features 
in the building have been selected for 
description. 

The large hall commencing at the first floor 
level is shown in section in Fig. l. The 
most interesting features of the hall are 
the cantilever gallery and the manner in 
which the fourth floor, immediately above 
the ceiling, is carried without intermediate 
supports, thus avoiding obstruction to the 
view of the platform from every part of the 
auditorium. 

Fig. 2 is reproduced from one of the 
working drawings of the cantilever gallery 
and speaks for itself, while Fig. 3 gives 
details of the three large beams of 50 ft. span 
carrying the fourth and fifth floors. Each 
beam measures 12 ft. deep by 12 in. 
wide, and constitutes a girder of immense 
strength, also serving the purpose of a 
division wall between two of the class rooms 
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on either side of the central opening pro-. 


vided for the corridor giving access to the 
class rooms. 

The ingenious arrangement here shown 
at once gets over the difficultv attending 
the formation of a large empty space 
absorbing three stories of the building on 
the Seniors' side, and provides substantial 
and rigid support for the floor of the gym- 
nasium above, where exceptionally severe 
stresses naturally result from the exuberant 
efforts of youthful adherents to the cause 
of muscular Christianity. 

A similar problem arising from the need 
for avoiding columns in the gymnasium 
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* SECTION THROUGH OPENING AT A 
Fig. 3. Girder Walls carrying 4th and 5th Floors. 


as a combined roof principal and girder, 
with the total length of 53 ft. 103 in., the 
depth of 15 ft. 5 in., and the width of 14 in. 
From these members the inner edge of the 
running-track gallery is suspended by 6 in. by 
4 in. reinforced concrete hangers, the outer 
edge being monolithic with the general 
skeleton of the building. It should be added 
that the front of the gallery forms a 
continuous girder between the hangers. 
Crossing now to the opposite side of the 
premises, we come to the large swimming bath : 
constructed between the fourth and fifth floor. 
the bottom of the bath being about 50 ft. 
above street level. Although water towers 
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Fig. 4. Gymnasium Roof Principal. 


hall was solved by constructing the walls 
of the two fives courts as roof principals, 
from which was suspended the running- 
track gallery, whose circuit is equal to 
one-twenty-fourth of a mile. As the track 
is subject to vibratory stresses of no mean 
order while races are in progress, the proved 
rigidity of this Suspended gallery demon- 
strates satisfactorily the facilities afforded 
by reinforced concrete for coping with 
difficult structural requirements. 

Fig. 4 is a section showing one'of the 
gymnasium roof principals, and indicating 
in broken lines the form and relative poeition 
of one of the fives court walls constructed 
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are quite common in engineering practice, 
and large roof tanks not infrequent in 
industrial buildings, we believe this example 
is the first in this country of a swimming bath, 
60 ft. long by 21 ft. wide. established in the 
upper stories of an establishment devoted to 
study and social intercourse. Fig. 5 is a part 
section of the building showing the general 
arrangement of the bathing department. 
Old-fashioned methods of construction 
would obviously be unsuited to the accom- 
plishment of such a proposal, for the outlay 
would be unduly heavy and the risk too 
considerable. The task might have been 
performed by the aid of steel, but in 
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Fig. 5. Part of Longitudinal Section showing Swimming Bath. 
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reinforced concrete a still more convenient and 
at the same time more satisfactory material 
was found. In order to spare our readers 
the tedious statement of structural details, 
we give in Fig. 7 a series of drawings repre- 
senting clearly the various as of the 
construction, and will merely sketch in 
outline its main features. 

The bath itself and the bath hall above 
extend along the Mount-street façade from 
front to back of the building, with the excep- 
tion of two spaces on the fourth floor re- 
served at either end of the bath tank for 
lockers (See Fig. 5). In order to make 
doubly sure that no water shall be able 
to percolate through the floor to the story 
below, an halted tray is formed under 
the bath in the compartment of the fourth 
story occupied by the tank. The weight 
of that structure, which will contain more 
than 180 tons of water, is taken by seven 
reinforced concrete beams, of 26 ft. clear 
span, 12 in. wide, and depth ranging from 
38 in. to 78 in., according to position (See 
ne 6). These beams are supported at the 
ends by two rows of the reinforced columns 
in the general skeleton framework. Above 
them are buttresses for reinforcing the walls 
of the bath, which consist of monolithic slab 
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Fig. 6. Swimming Bath Details. 


Fig. 7. Swimming Bath Hall. Roof Principal. 


construction averaging 6 in. thick, the bottom 
being 73 in. thick. 

Including the hall with gallery above, the 
swimming bath department extends through 
three complete stories, and is covered by 
a well-lighted roof carried by reinforced 
concrete principals of the shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8, where it will be seen that the 
gallery like that of the gymnasium, is 
suspended along the inner edge by reinforced 
concrete hangers projecting downwards 
from the principals. 


Load Tests. 


Among other tests conducted by direction 
of the architects were those of the large 
hall gallery and the swimming bath beams. 
The test area selected for the first series 
was that between two of the cantilevers 
at one corner of the gallery. The whole 
area was loaded with pig iron, the weight 
being gradually inereased until the load 
n 2 cwt. per square foot, when the 
net deflection was only 047 in. at the free 
edge, and three hours after removal of the 
load this small amount of deflection had 
decreased by nearly one-half. 

The swimming bath beams were tested 
by filling the bath with water, a process 
which occupied from July 21 to August 11, 
the maximum quantity of water being 
40,468 gallons weighing 183 tons. With 
the bath completely full and having re- 
mained so for eight days, the maximum 
deflection in beam No. 51 was 034 in., 


and that in the next beam, No. 52, was 
042 in. It was anticipated that the 
beams would regain their original form on 
removal of the load, but as it was not 
convenient to leave the deflectometers in 
position until the water could be run off, 
the actual effect was not ascertained. The 
results of the test, however, were sufficient 
to satisfy the architects as to the perfect 
safety and reliability of the construction. 


Conclusion. 


In closing this article we may add that 
the outer walls of the building are faced 
with a thin skin of glazed terra-cotta, which 
is very suitable for the humid and somewhat 
smoky atmosphere of Manchester, and that 
in working out the details of the exterior 
treatment, the architects have endeavoured 
as far as possible to evolve forms appropriate 
to the general character of the actual 
construction. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Woodhouse, 
Corbett, & Dean, the architects, and to 
The Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Ltd., 
the structural engineers, for the 8 
and photographs reproduced as illustrations 
to this article. The whole of the reinforced 
concrete work was executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. N. Henderson, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., representing the last-men- 
tioned firm. 


Fig. 8. Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester: Swimming Bath on Fifth Floor. 
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“UNIVERSAL” REINFORCED 
CONCRETE BEAMS AND 
FLOORING. 


A New method of floor construction 
patented by Mr. A. Gray, of 59, New Bond- 
street, W., involves the employment of main 
and secondary beams, made in advance on 
the site ready for erection, as in cases where 
steel members are used. 

The main beams are made with splayed 
sides, two or more being fixed together later- 
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mountainous districts appear in wonderful folds 
and serpentine lines, showing that under great 
pressure the strata are very flexible, and have 
not been disintegrated by volcanic forces. 
In cooling off, the crust of the earth shrank, 
and the dislocation of the strata took place. 
In this dislocation, they have in many instances 
not lost their relation to one another. This 
is especially conspicuous in the Salzgebirge, 
where under great pressure the strata have 
remained preserv 

In order to learn more thoroughly about the 
flexibility of the mountain strata, geologists 
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advantage secured by the assembly of units 
in this way is that the operations of hoisting 
and fi xing are very much facilitated. Fig. 1 
gives cross-sections of two compound beams 
each built up of three units, which are 
anchored together by Z-bars clipping one 
another when the middle beam is in position. 
The reinforcing bars are also anchored by 
other Z-bars, not shown in the sections. 

The secondary beams are moulded with 
splayed ends and either parallel or splayed 
sides. These beams fit in between the main 
beams, and by suitable adjustment of the 
centres they can be situated either at the top, 
middle, or bottom of the main beams, so that 
the floor thickness may be varied and pro- 
vision made for panelled ceilings beneath (see 
Fig. T The grooves shown in the top sur- 
face of the two types of beam are intended to 
form a key for concrete laid above. 

To provide for continuous beam construc- 
tion, 1t is proposed to make the secondary 
beams with parallel sides and splayed ends, 
which will be connected by hooks, and the 
triangular space filled in with concrete. 

The members which we have denoted by 
the term secondary beams can be employed 
as joists carrying hollow slabs made up of 
tubes, as illustrated in Fig. 3, or they may 
be employed side by side in a connected series 


Fig. 3. 


to form a solid floor slab between the main 
beams, the slab being built up at any required 
level to form a flat or a panelled ceiling. 
From the foregoing particulars it will be 
seen that the floor system offers a wide 
range of alternatives, and by obviating the 
customary moulds needed for ordinary rein- 
forced concrete work should conduce to 


e onomical and rapid construction. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


AT the meeting of the 

Change of  'Sachsisch- Anhaltischer 
Form Bezirksverein " of the German 

of Hardened Engineers! Association, Herr 


Cement Mortar Precht read a paper on the 
and Lime-Sand change of form o 
Artificial Stone cement mortar and lime-sand 


hardened 


Under artificial stone under pressure 
Pressure. from all sides. A résumé o 
this paper follows :— | 

* In the study of geology; the strata in 


Fig. 2. 


behaviour of the rocks under great pressure. 
These experiments were made as follows: 
Receptacles were made of metal (preferably 
of copper) tubes, about 3 cm. in diameter, and 
4 cm. deep, and with a bottom soldered in at 
one end. In these receptacles there were 
placed the samples to be tested, in the form of 
cubes or prisms, and the surrounding space was 
filled with a mass which hardened in place, but 
remained plastic under pressure. The best 
material for this purpose is a mixture of paraffin 
wax and alum, which melts in hot water, and 
when cool is perfectly solid. The tubes were 
then put under a M cenae pressure of 2,000 
atmospheres (30,000 Ib. to the square inch) until 
they were shortened from 4 om. to only about 
1 to 1j cm. 

Such experiments have shown that cubes of 
salt-bearing rock* may be pressed into thin rocks 
without losing their continuity. Other rocks 
behaved similarly. Limestone, in particular, 
showed great plasticity, and under at 
pressure could be molded most remarkably. 

In order to compare the behaviour of natural 
and the artificial stone, the speaker tested 
hardened cement mortar, artificial sand, lime- 
stone, and magnesia cement. All these building 
materials consisted principally of sand with a 
suitable bond. The samples made of Portland 
and magnesia cements contained 3 parts of 
sand to 1 of cement, those of sand and limestone 
were cut out of the ready-made stone containin 
about 92 per cent. of sand and 8 per cent. o 
lime. It could be assumed that such buildin 
materials, consisting principally of sand, would 
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go to pieces under great pressure, and lose their 
continuity. The tests showed, however, that 
this was not the case. The bonding materials 
have such plasticity, that the specimens 
changed their shape materially under pressure 
from all sides, without losing their strength. 
The cubes could be shortened to about one- 
quarter of their original height. 


A VERY good example of 

Reinforced reinforced concrete, as applied 
Concrete at St. to domestic structures, has 
Anne’s Clergy been carried out at the new 

House, Soho, Clergy House, in Dean-street. 

W., on the Soho, W., to the designs of 

Lock Woven Mr. W. Courtenay Le Maitre, 
Mesh System. A. R. I. B. A., of 63. Finsbury- 

pavement, E.C. The floors, 
staircases, and roof are entirely constructed in 
reinforced concrete on the Lock Woven Mesh 
system. "The floors are of uniform thickness 
throughout, and the spans are in some cases 
15 ft. in the clear. The floors are divided and 
partitioned off to form the various rooms, and 
the weight of these partitions is borne by the 
floors in each case. 

It may interest readers to briefly describe 
the method employed in erecting these floors. 
The centering for the beams and slab is erected 
in the ordinary way, and when completed the 
Lock Woven Mesh, which is supplied in rolls 
to the required lengths, is deposited on the 
centering and fixed at one end, and then 
unroled to the other end of the buildin 
and there fixed. The next roll is unroll« 
in & like manner, but alongside the first 
laid, and so each roll is deposited until the 
area to be concreted is completed. It will be 
seen by this simple form of construction endless 
labour of laying loose bars and loose sheets 
of reinforcement is avoided, and consequently 
considerable economy is exercised. 

The principal feature of the reinforced 
concrete in this building is in the construction 
of the roof. Two reinforced concrete principals 
are erected carrying reinforced concrete purlins 
and slab, the span of these principals bein 
36 ft.; the slab is 34 in. in thickness, an 
reinforced with No. 23 Lock Woven Mesh. 
which is placed in sheeta so as to be continuous 
over the whole of the roof from one side to the 
other. The accompanying diagram gives a 
detailed cross-section. The principals are 26 in. 
by 12 in., reinforced with ordinary mild round 
steel bars; the purlins, reinforced in a like 
manner, are 18 in. by 10 in. 

It will be seen that the thrust of the principals 
is taken up by two 1]-in. bars at ceiling level 
and two j-in. bars at the floor level, tied into 
the principals, and thus prevent any liability 
of the walls being thrust out. 

Dormers in reinforced concrete are also 
formed in the roof. 

The four flights of stairs are reinforced with 
Lock Woven Mesh. and the treads and risers 
finished with granolithic. 

The whole of the reinforced concrete was 
carried out by Messrs. James H. Tozer & Son, 
Litd., York Mansion, York-street, Westminster, 
S.W. | 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BROTHERHOOD IN THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


T the Institute of Builders’ Dinner, 
recently held, Mr. W. H. Romaine- 
Walker, in proposing the toast of the 
Institute and its President, remarked that: 
** If the architect, the builder, the specialist, 
and the sub-contractors were chosen as & 
man chooses his friends—men who could see 
eve to eye with him and express his aim— 
there would not be so much patchwork. 
and a building would be one great whole.” 

This remark. coming from so eminent an 
authority, merits much consideration, but 
we doubt if its application is generally 
possible in this practical and commercial 
age under which régime the majority of 
buildings are erected. Although we hold 
that some of the work done in the present 
day is equal in every respect to the work 
done by master minds of bygone ages, we 
are bound to admit that if the brotherhood 
of those interested in the designing, erecting, 
and finishing of our buildings was practised 
a spirit would be produced that would help 
to raise our modern work towards and even 
reach the level of that of our nation's greatest 
building era. Such a condition of things 
would be ideal, and its suggestion is, we are 
afraid, that of an idealist, but it would be 
interesting to see how far it is possible for 
its attainment. 

This can only be arrived at by careful 
selection of those to form the brotherhood, 
and Mr. Romaine-Walker suggests they 
should be chosen as a man chooses his friends. 
But how many persons have friends who see 
eye to eye in everything? In fact, one’s 
friends are often one's opposite in tempera- 
ment, in action, in taste, and in a hundred 
and one things that sum life’s total. Thus 
a quiet man will have a jovial friend, a 
studious man an athletic friend, and a man of 
cultured tastes a veritable Philistine as his 
friend. But to be friends there must be 
harmonious thought and action, consideration 
for each other's feelings, and an accordance 
of desires subversive to their common weal, 
and if these conditions are introduced in the 
Brotherhood of Building we are convinced 
of its ultimate success. 

Of those concerned in our buildings the 
architect is, we suppose, the most happily 
placed of them all. His heart in his work, 
the designing of the building becomes to a 
certain extent a labour of love, and without 
this spirit no great building ever has or ever 
will be produced. 

It is true that the exactions of his clients, 
the harassing regulations of by-laws and 
Acts of Parliament and legal matters—such 
as ancient lights—may be annoying, yet the 
joy of planning and replanning, of overcoming 
difficulties, and of watching his elevations 
and sections develop from his leading idea 
is in the nature of enjoyment rather than 
of toil. 

As Robert Louis Stevenson has well said 
in one of his essays. The artist has already 
in the practice of his art more than his share 
of the rewards of life.” 

The real difficulties to him begin when he 
has reached that stage of obtaining tenders 
for the work. He probably receives from 
his client a list of builders who are to be 
invited to tender, and to this he adds those 
of his own selection. In his design of the 
building he has now to deal with items of a 
special character, and he is prepared to seek 
the assistance of specialists in these things. 
Having arranged with these particular 
people, he provides in the specification for 
their particular work and their definite 
employment thereon. 

Seeing, then, at that time he has no idea 
who the builder will be, how is he to know 
that these specialists, whom he has selected 


as he would his friends, will work har- 
moniously with the builder in the erection 
of the building? In such a case the brother- 
hood ideal may not be accomplished. 

Some architects seek the assistance of the 
specialist more than others, and some also 
introduce sub-contractors to a very large 
extent. 

Given a responsible, conscientious, and 
fair-dealing builder, as few specialists as 
possible, and no sub-contractors, the brother- 
hood becomes real and its application easy. 

Happy is such a builder who finds that he 
is entrusted with all the work that he is 
organised to do. Happy is the clerk of 
works who knows that the work is to be 
prepared at a builders own workshops or 
under the sole control of the foreman of 
works. Happy is the foreman, for he knows 
there will be no delays, no loss of discipline 
or dignity, and happy will be the architect, 
for his troubles will be few and the brother- 
hood manifest. 

The next in order is the builder, and he is 
in quite a different category to the architect. 

He has a large capital sunk in his business, 
expensive machinery to maintain, a large 
administrative staff to keep occupied, and 
by law made responsible for any in- 
fringement of the numerous Building Acts 
and Council by-laws, and for accidents that 
may happen to life and limb, not only to his 
employees, but for every other workman on 
the building. Truly an onerous, anxious, and 
responsible position. 

When he has succeeded in obtaining the 
job under the fierce fire of keen competition, 
one can imagine his dismay when he finds 
that a considerable portion of the work he 
could do himself is specified to sub- 
contractors or specialists. 

His chief object in obtaining the job, to 
employ his foreman and workmen, is thus 
frustrated. 

He has the mortification of seeing his 
masons’ bankers empty and his machinery 
idle because the masonry is already let to 
another firm. His joinery works are only 
half employed, because the hardwood is 
specified to be done by someone else. 

umerous other examples might be given, 
and will doubtless occur to our readers; 
and, in fact, the builder in such cases merely 
becomes an agent with all the responsibilities 
of a principal. 

Small wonder, then, that the builders 
express their disa „ at this state 
of affairs, and wo welcome a brotherhood 
that would save them from it. 

It is sometimes found that spec ia lists 
and sub-contractors lack courtesy in business. 
Having obtained instructions from the 
architect, they imperatively demand the 
order from the builder, refuse to sign or 
even observe the same conditions of contract 
as bind the builder, object to give any in- 
formation as to their workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance, and generally ignore the 
requests of the builder. 

Again, on the buildings they permit their 
men to work different hours to those regu- 
lated by the Master Builders’ Association 
and the trade unions, totally disregard the 
discipline of the works, and fail to render 
the foreman such help and assistance as 
would cause harmonious working .and 
conduct. We are assured such instances 
are common. How, therefore, can the 
brotherhood flourish when such conditions 
obtain ? 

The specialists frequently delay delivery 
of materials, often sending their men on the 
works long before the goods arrive, and they 
consequently loaf about and smoke, to the 
demoralisation of the builder’s own men. 
They are indifferent to the length of time 
they keep up scaffolding or how they use it, 
and cases have been known where accidents 


have arisen by their carelessness in shifting 
a pole or putlog in the amateur fashion they 
so often employ. What a boon it will be 
if the ideal brotherhood could be realised 
and thus remedy the present evils. 

It may be that the specialist, having 
machinery and plant adapted for his special 
work, also a large administrative staff, whom 
he is desirous of keeping employed, naturally 
wishes to do all the work he can, and the 
temptation has appealed to him in the past, 
probably fostered by keen competition, not 
only to seek the work he originally set out to 
do, but continually to add, and thus include 
in his estimate what would probably have 
been otherwise given to the builder. 

Instances have occurred where specialists 
look through the architect’s drawings and 
point out this and that, which, often to the 
architect’s surprise, they say they can 
undertake, and sometimes succeed in per- 
suading him to include it in their work; und 
it has happened that the specialist, to do the 
work, has had to sublet it again. And the 
writer has under his notice a job where a 
specialist had to employ four other sub- 
contractors to assist him, while all the 
work, including the specialists own, could 
have been done quicker and better by the 
builder himself without the friction and 
dissimulation that necessarily ensued. 

The requirements of most modern buildings 
undoubtedly need the employment of 
specialists, but they should specialista 
in reality, not in name only. 

The London Master Builders’ Association 
have defined the specialist as one who does 
work not usually undertaken by builders, 
and it is this principle which they have 
urged on architects, from time to time, 
and which, if adopted, will go far towards the 
realisation of the brotherhood ideal. 

The builder would then feel that he was a 
builder in the true sense of the word ; he 
would have added interest in his work, and 
would appreciate and respond to the trust 
imposed in him. 

To ensure the harmony necessary to true 
brotherhood, the writer (& builder) would 
urge on his brother builders, proper treat- 
ment, courteous consideration, and prompt 
payment when received to all specialists 
employed, and let the spirit of brotherhood 
actuate their conduct and action. 

To the specialist, lie would urge a recip- 
rocity of these feelinys. Let him not ignore 
the builders, give instructions to his foreman 
to observe the general discipline of the job, 
and respect the dignity of the builder's 
foreman ; avoid delays, careful to insure 
against accidents all his workmen, keep to 
the work he is organised to do, and let the 
builder do his. 

If the architect, where he can, select the 
builder and specialists from those who will 
manfully carry out these suggestions, the 
words of the gifted speaker and the efforts 
of the writer will not be in vain. 


A DECEASED BUILDER’S ESTATE. 
The estate of the late Mr. William Daley. 
of Twyford-avenue, West Acton, W., builder. 
has been proved as of the value of 29,3980. 


LEAD POISONING AMONGST PAINTERS. 

The Home Secretary has nominated two 
Departmental Committees to investigate the 
danger that attends the use of lead paints and 
compounds to those engaged in painting build- 
ings, and in painting carriages and coaches. 
The Chairman of the two Committees is Sir 
Ernest Hatch, Bart.; the Committee for the 
painting of buildings includes Mr. F. G. Rice, 
President of the London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation; Mr. W. G. Sutherland, Secretary of the 
National Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators: Mr. Archibald Gardner, Secre- 
tary of the Scottish Society of House and Ship 
Painters; and Mr. J. Parsonage, Secretary 
of the National Amalgamated Socicty of 
Operative House and Ship Painters and 
Decorators. 
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THE LONDON ASSOCIATION 
OF MASTER DECORATORS. 


AT a quarterly meeting of the members of 
this Association, held at the Cannon-street 
Hotel, Mr. H. A. Campbell (President) 
occupied the chair, and was supported by 
Mr. John Anderson (Vice-President), Mr. 
Frederick Dakin (Chairman of the Com- 
mittee), and the Secretary, Mr. A. Davidson. 

Mr. Frederick Dakin, in reporting on the 
progress made by the Association since the 
last meeting. said what first brought them 
together was the action of certain firms in 
the decorating and furnishing trades ad- 
vertising wallpapers to the public and allow- 
ing 334 per cent. discount. The mere fact of 
this being done was proof that the trade 
was in need of protection, and they formed 
the Association. 

Discounts. 

One of the first efforts was to take up the 
question of discounts, and they approached 
the Wallpaper Manufacturers' Association, 
who immediately met them in conjunction 
with the National Association of Master 
House Painters of England and Wales, and 
soon the practice of allowing large discounts 
to the public on wallpapers was discontinued, 
and the maximum discount to be allowed to 
the public was fixed at not more than 10 per 
cent. With the object of strengthening the 
Association they were affiliating with the 
London master builders. The master builders 
had promised that, as soon as they joined, 
which would be in January, they would 
be pleased to meet the master decorators to 
consult on such matters as the question of 
discounts on general goods, which needed a 
great deal of revision. 


Scholarships for London. 


Mr. Dakin then read a paper on the ques- 
tion of "scholarships for London," in the 
course of which he said :— 

I wish to point out that the principle of 
holding examinations and presenting scholar- 
ships to deserving students having been 
adopted with success in the provinces of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and I believe 
also in Ireland, it is fitting and right that the 
metropolis of London, and its suburbs, should 
follow their excellent example, and that with- 
out loss of time. We Londoners cannot 
plead poverty, nor paucity of numbers, nor 
the want of suitable buildings, examiners, or 
co-operators, so we ought not to be indifferent, 
as I think the large majority of us are, if for 
no other reason than that if England takes 
an indifferent view of matters connected with 
education and commercial training, there are 
other countries that will take the lead and 
leave us far behind. 

Another good reason why the London 
decorators should hold examinations in- 
dependently of the provinces is this: The 
trades in the provinces are kept much more 
distinct, hence they specialise, so that they, 
their students, and their apprentices can 
travel from place to place without detriment 
to their business, and frequently their 
eligible young employees are transferred from 
one shop to another in different parts of the 
kingdom to learn and gain fresh experience. 
The London tradesmen, or a large proportion 
of them, on the other hand, undertake many 
more trades, and in consequence the masters 
have not the time at their disposal to devote 
to supervising or instructing their apprentices 
and other improvers. Hence London has, in 
the past, very largely drawn on provincial 
talent for their better-class workmen and 
artiste. It therefore follows that many young 
men in London never get the opportunities 
for learning the branches of decorating that 
they would in the provincial cities, and the 
temporary nature of their employment here 
often prevents them from earning enough to 
study the higher class of work. 

Now although our London Association of 
Master Decorators is yet young, it has made 
sure progress, and I feel that it is not right 
for us to wait for that increase of strength, 
which is surely coming, before putting our 
views and proposals before our fellow men. 

My suggestion is that the Association should 
form a committee of education to draw up a 
scheme for periodically holding competitive 
examinations of practical work done by young 
men, and to give, say, three prizes, as, for 
instance, a travelling scholarship, value 50“. 
to 50/.; a 201. scholarship, and a 10. scholar- 
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ship, when the work is worthy of such awards 
being made. ‘Those eligible to consist of sons 
of master decorators, builders, or sanitary 
engineers, sons of workmen and others en- 
gaged in these occupations, and apprentices, 
all subject to an age limit, within the London 
telephone area. 

Those connected with members of the 
Association and apprentices of good character 
to pay a nominal sum for entering the 
examinations, say 10s. 6d. Those whose 
parents are masters but not members to sub- 
scribe a higher sum, say 21. 2s. Those whose 
parents are workmen or otherwise engaged in 
the building and decorating trade to receive 
some preference if masters are in the Associa- 
tion, and if not to pay the usual fee for 
this grade, say, ll. 1s. 

This Association should, if it decides 
to proceed with the scheme, put a resolu- 
tion at the forthcoming annual general 
meeting for the future payment of an entrance 
fee to be decided upon, such additional fees 
to be apportioned es the Association may 
think fit between the General Funds and the 
Examination and Scholarship Funds. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Dakin for his paper. 

Mr. J. Anderson, Vice-President, said they 
had more or less considered the question be- 
fore in committee, and the majority felt 
doubtful as to whether they were in a 
sufliciently substantial position. But they 
might prepare themselves in every possible 
way by inaugurating a fund as proposed by 
Mr. Dakin. He suggested that the matter 
should be referred to a committee made up 
of a few members of the Association, so that 
at the general meeting in June they might 
submit a scheme for approval. 

Mr. Renshaw said, as to technical schools 
and schools of art, etc., if the Committee 
dealt with the matter they would proves 
place themselves in communication wit 
technical schools with a view to arranging 
centres to take up the question of decoration, 
etc., and make a speciality of it. He 
suggested that a centre should be selected in 
each district of London. 

The President said he took it that the first 
award would be for the value of, say, 501. 
at least for the year; if they gave a second 
one, 20l. or 25l., and if a third, say, 101. 
They would have to make up for the year 
a sum of 85/. In the provinces he had bean 
one of the adjudicators on scholarships, and 
he should think there were about twenty 
entered in the whole of the provinces for the 
National Provincial Association of Master 
Decorators of England and Wales, and, of 
course, they had to give a travelling scholar- 
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he Committee was then appointed as 
follows :—Mr. W. J. Renshaw, Mr. F. Dakin, 
Mr. Milton, Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. J. P. 
Williams, the President and Vice-President 
to act on this Committee ex officio. 

After consideration it was decided not to 
admit as members merchants and their 
representatives in the allied trades. As to 
workmen bringing credentials or certificates 
from previous employment, the President re- 
marked upon the difficulty of getting good 
workmen and the fact of there being no 
standard wage, some receiving 7d., 7id., 
8d., or 9d. per hour whether they were 
worth it or not. 

As to affiliation with the Master Builders' 
Association, several matters were to be 
brought forward, among which were the 
following :— 

The question of apprentices. 
Trade discounts on general goods. 
Water Board charges to the trade. 

The Vice-President said, regarding in- 
surance, they hoped to make considerable 
improvement in this direction. The rates of 
insurance had been going up by leaps and 
bounds, and this was a serious matter for 
discussion. 

President : The Employers’ Liability Act is 
a large question. The serious question of the 
increase of premiums by the insurance com- 
panies needs revision. We hope to get 
members of Parliament to take up the ques- 
tion and get the Act modified in some way, 
and we hope when we have joined the M.B.A. 
to be able to do something in this direction. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed by the 
meeting to Messrs. Dakin & Co., to which 
Mr. Frederick Dakin responded. 

A vote of thanks to the President concluded 
the meeting. 
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Leicester and District Building Trades 
Employers’ Association. 

The annual dinner of the Leicester and Dis- 
trict Building Trades Employers’ Association 
was held, on the 26th ult., at the Grand 
Hotel. Mr. F. Beck presided, and there were 
also present: Mr. G. Remmington and Mr. 
G. A. Hewitt (Vice-Presidents), Mr. A. 
Chambers (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. James 
Wright (Vice President National Federation), 
Nottingham, Mr. W. Yates, Mr. W. M. 
Cowdell, F.R.I.B.A. (President Leicester 
Society of Architects), Mr. Clement Stretton, 
A. R. I. B. A. (Secretary), Mr. F. H. Rowlett, 
Mr. J. H. Hawthorne, M.A., and Mr. S. A. 
Dove (Secretary). 

Mr. Mawbey wrote that it gave him great 
pleasure to be able to state that for a period 
of over twenty-one years, during which he 
had had the honour of holding his present 
appointment, notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of business transacted between the 
representatives of the building trades and his 
department, there had been a remarkably 
small amount of friction. It was gratifying 
to be able to say that there was a substantial 
reduction in the number of men out of employ- 
ment, and there could be no doubt but that 
the building trade of the town was improving. 
The number of plans approved by the Cor- 
poration over a period of three years were as 
follows :—1908— New houses 715, alterations 
and additions 380, shop fronts 52, warehouses, 
factories, etc., 19, special buildings 19, sheds, 
etc., 148, new streets and street extensions 
12; total, 1,533. 1909—New houses 421, 
alterations and additions 424, shop fronts 43, 
warehouses, factories, etc., 38, special build- 
ings 26, sheds, etc., 212, new streets and 
street extensions 12; total, 1,176. 1910— . 
New houses 408, alterations and additions 
535, shop fronts 53, warehouses, factories, etc., 
21, special buildings 17, sheds, etc., 102, new 
streets and street extensions 6; total, 1,206. 
It might be of interest to the members of 
their Association to learn that the approxi- 


mate value of buildings for which plans had 
been 5 by the Corporation during the 
past half-year was about 105,000]. Mention 


might also be made of specially important 
joos which had been in hand recently, or were 
still in course of erection, viz., Provident 
Dispensary extension, several picture palaces, 
power station extension, bank, High-street, 
seven large new factories, twelve extensive 
additions to business premises. He thought 
there was every reason for taking an optimistic 
view with regard to tlie trade of their town. 

The ioyal toasts having been submitted from 
the chair and honoured, 

Lhe President proposed “The National 
Federation," remarking that it was the one 
body in the country which tried to unite 
mastermen in the building trade with the 
view of protecting their own interests and 
bringing about harmony among employers and 
emp oyes, The Council of the Federation 
had done yeoman service for the trade, and he 
hoped it would continue to grow in strength 
and importance. 

Mr. James Wright (Senior Vice- President 
of the Federation), Nottingham, replied. 
The Federation, he said, attempted to unite 
all master builders in the United Kingdom. 
Its first object was to protect their interest, 
and defend their rights against encroachments 
from any quarter. Trades unionism had be- 
come a very powerful force in the social and 
industrial hfe of the country, and it became 
an imperative duty on employers to combine 
to check any movement which might be made 
against them without due regard to their 
interests and rights. Trades unionism had 
undoubtedly done a great deal of good in 
raising wages and improving the conditions 
of Jabour, and had become a real force in the 
Governments of the day. The workers, 
through their unions, had „become such a 
strong organisation that employers had been 
compelled to unite and try and thwart any 
objectionable proposal brought forward. This 
was the work the Federation had set itself to 
do, and to try and regulate, so far as they 
could, the conditions between the workers and 
employers. 

He thought they had succeeded to anm 
extent they could hardlv have hoped for a few 
years ago, more especially in establishing with 
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the trades unions in the building trades a 
system of conciliation boards for the settle- 
ment of disputes between employer and em- 
ployed. Strikes were very much to be de- 
precated from every point of view. Then, 
in conjunction with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, a common form of contract 
had been drawn up. That was a very 
good piece of work. With regard to the 
future, it would be possible for the Federa- 
tion to use its iufluence on such things as the 
Town Planning Act, labour exchanges, and 
other matters of that kind. It was necessary 
that there should bea strong representation 
from the employers’ point of view brought to 
bear upon them. If they did not get their 
views known, it was feasible to suppose that 
the powerful labour organisation would 
exercise a strong socialistic tendency in the 
conduct of them. 

Mr. A. Chambers submitted ‘‘ The Leicester 
and Leicestershire Society of Architects," 
remarking that it was most important that 
architects and builders should work har- 
moniously together, and that it was the duty 
of the latter to carry out their work under 
their architects in a proper and satisfactory 
way. It was not to the credit of the trade 
to turn out bad work, and no man would 
do so if he was loyal to his trade. 

Mr. W. M. Cowdell, F. R. I. B. A. (President 
of the Leicester Society of Architects), replied. 
The Council of his Society were always 
anxious to work harmoniously with the 
Builders’ Association. 

Mr. Clement Stretton, A.R.I.B.A., also 
replied, and referred to the good feeling 
existing between the respective Societies. 

Mr. G. A. Hewitt proposed The Midland 
Centre.” 

Mr. W. Yates (Vice President), in reply, 
said the intertrading rule, which was launched 
in Leicester, had since been adopted by the 
Nottingham, Birmingham, West Bromwich, 
Wolverhampton, and King’s Norton Associa- 
tions, and gave promise of covering the 
entire area of the Midland Centre. He also 
believed the Northern Centre were pushing 
it. There was a good object in it. It was 
of great assistance to the members of the 
trade, and was a source of power to their 
organisations. 

Mr. J. Steer submitted “ The Leicester and 
District Building Trades Employers' Associa- 
tion," and the President, in reply, said the 
Association was in a very healthy and pros- 
perous condition. E 

The toast of The Visitors" was given by 
Mr. F. H. Rowlett, and acknowledged by 
Mr. J. H. Hawthorn. 


Belfast Builders’ Association. 


The annual general meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on the 31st ult. at 14, Mayfair, 
Arthur-square. The Vice-President (Mr. 
R. B. Henry, J.P.) occupied the chair. 

The Secretary submitted the annual report, 
which was unanimously adopted. The Com- 
mittee refer to the continued depression in 
the building trade and the non-realisation of 
hopes entertained in the past for an improve- 
ment. The rules of the various trade societies 
were revised during the year, and now pertain 
for a period of three years. Several points at 
variance were amicably settled. The boundary 
has been increased to two and a half miles, 
but no arrangement has been come to regard- 
ing the reduction in the number of working 
hours for the period November 15 to 
February 15, as the members could not see 
their way to give an increase in wages to 
counterbalance the same, and the various 
trade societies could not arrive at a unanimous 
agreement. The Committee state that the 
guaranteeeing of their quantities by surveyors 
is a matter of the utmost importance which is 
at the present time receiving consideration. 
The attention of members is drawn to this, 
“as some agreement should be arrived at 
whereby the form of contract should include 
the quantities, thus transferring the onus to 
the proper source." During the past year a 
form of contract has been adopted in Dublin 
between the Dublin Builders’ Association and 
the R.I.A.I. It is very similar to the English 
form of contract. The desirability or archi- 
tects including a p.c. sum in their specification 
to cover attendances on other trades is 
obvious, and the wish is expressed that the 
same may materialise in the near future, as 
the present manner of builders pricing the 
same is most unfair. It is also to be hoped 
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that during the ensuing year a form of con- 
tract may be agreed upon with the local 
society of architects. A prosecution was 
successfully establisned against a billposter 
for defacing some hoardings, the property of 
a member, in use at the erection of new build- 
ings, and the hope is expressed that the result 
will have the effect of prohibiting in future 
such a nuisance. It is most desirous that 
some means shouid be taken to protect mem- 
bers from the unfair competition of those 
local builders, unconnected with the Associa- 
tion, who are not paying the standard rate 
of wages, and who, in many instances, are 
securing contracts which should otherwise 
have been obtained by members of this 
Association." 

The election of otlice-bearers for 1911 re- 
sulted as follows :—President, Mr. John 
Martin, J.P.; Vice-President and Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Robt. B. Henry, J.P.; Com- 
mittee—Messrs. W. H. M'Laughlin, J.P., 
J. O. Campbell, B.A., B.E., J. Courtney, H. 
Keith, James Lees, James Miskimmin, John 
Smith, W. J. Stewart. Ulster representative 
on the Council of National Federation of 
Builders—Mr. Robert B. Henry, J.P. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, BEDFORD. 
. The new Church of St. Leonard's, Bedford, 
is shortly to be commenced. The architect is 
Mr. G. P. Allen, London. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, FELIXSTO WE. 
A new Roman Catholic Church is being 
erected at Felixstowe. The plans have been 
drawn by Mr. Banham, architect, of Beccles. 


COUNCIL SCHOOL, DORCHESTER. 

A new Council school, for girls and infants, 
has been erected by the County Education 
Authority on the Victoria Park Estate. The 
builder was Mr. Chas. Slade, Dorchester, and 
the work has been carried out from the plans 
prepared by the County Architect and Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Walter J. Fletcher, of Wimborne, 
and under the supervision of his deputy. 

WORKMEN’S CLUB, HEBBURN. 

New club premises erected in Glen-strect, 
Hebburn, for the Hebburn New Town Working 
Men’s Social Club, Ltd., have been opened. 
The architects were Messrs. Whito & 
Stephenson, Newcastle. The contract was 
carried out by Mr. J. Munro, Hebburn, and 
the cost is about 2,000/. . 


NEW CLUBHOUSE FOR THE TYNESIDE GOLF CLUB, 
RYTON. 

A new clubhouse is being erected for tho use 
of members of the Tyneside Golf Club, Ryton. 
The building has been designed by Mr. Andrew 
Sell, architect, of the Alnwick Foundry and 
Engineering Company. 


TRADE NEWS. 
Messrs. Edwin J. Pearce & Co., artificial 


etone manufacturers, concrete, woodblock, and 
mosaic specialists, of Leicester, have issued a 
date indicator for the year. 

The new schools at Banstead are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Messrs. 
D. O. Boyd’s ' Hygiastic” ventilating grates, 
supplied by Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., 
Upper Thames-street, London, E.C., and 
Excelsior Works, Rollins street, S.E. 

The New Temperance Memorial Hall, 
Nowcastle-on-Tyne, ie being ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof 
ventilators and inlet ventilating panels, sup- 
plied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
Ltd.. of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Ltd., of London 
and Birmingham, havo just supplied to the 
order of H. M. Office of Works. for the Houses 
of Parliament, one of their latest makes of 
weighbridges, having a weighing capacity of 
16 ton. 

Under the direction of Mr. Charles Jones, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ealing. Boyle's latest patent air- 
pump " ventilators have been applied to North 
Ealing School, Ealing. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


THE following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with at 
the meeting of tho London County Council 
on Tuesday (the names of tho applicants are 
given between parentheses) : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
_ Grecnwich.—Vrection of a sub-station build- 
ing at the premises of Messrs. Johnson & 
Phillips, Ltd., Victoria-road, Charlton (Messrs. 
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Kirk & Randall for Messrs. Johnson & 
Phillips, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—That the application of Mr. 
R. Davics for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a building at the 
corner of Kingsgate- road and Cotleirgh-road, 
Hampstead, was required to be commenced 
and completed, be granted.—Consent. 

Hampstead.—The erection of buildings on 
the southern side of Lymington-road, Hamp- 
stead, westward of Finchley-road (Mr. C. H. 
Saunders for Mr. Van den Bergh).— 
Refused. 

Paddington, South.—The erection of a sign 
beard in front of Carlton-bridge wharf, Great 
Western-road, Paddington (Mcsers. D. 
Speedy & Co.).—Refused. 

It. George, Hanover-square.—Ercction of 
balconies to a building to abut upon the 
northern side of Brook-street and the western 
side of Gulbertstreet, St. George, Hanover- 
square (Messrs. Matthews, Rogers, & Co.).— 
Consent. 

Southwark, West.—A deviation from the 
plans approved by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the erection of a colonnade to the 
principal entrance to the Surrey Theatre in 
the Blackfriars-road, Southwark (Messrs. Kirk 
& Kirk).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a porch at No. 
59, Stanthorpe-road, Streatham (Mr. W. G. 
James for Mr. D. Weston).—Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That the application of 
Messrs. A. W. Taylor & Co., for an extension 
of the periods within which the erection of 
buildings on the southern side of Melrose- 
road, Southfields, to abut also upon the eastern 
side of Gressenhall-road, was required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.—Con- 
sent. 

Westminster.—Erection of an addition over 
the entrance porch and the erection of an oriel 
window at No. 32, Old Qucen-street, West- 
minster (Messrs. Cowtan & Sons, Ltd.).—Con- 
sent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Islington, East.—The erection of a one storv 
building in front of No. 1224, Tollington-road, 
Islington (Mr. H. Goodchild for Mr. L. 
Engo!').—Refused. 

Width of Way and Space at Rear. 

Newington, West.—The erection of a stare- 
room over the yard at the rear of No. 403. 
Walworth-road, Newington (Mr. G. H. Crick- 
may for Mr. J. Lidlc).—HRefused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction of 
Buildings. 

Islington, North.—That the Council do not 
consent to the application of Mr. W. Stone 
for permission to retain for a further period 
a temporary wooden coffee-stall upon a site on 
the southern side of Lambton-road, Islington, 
abutting also upon Hornsey-road.—Refused. 

Lewishum.— The retention of an iron and 
wood covered way on the western side of No 
9, South-road, Forest Hill (Messrs. A. Black 
& Son for Mr. H. Carman).—Consent. 

Strand. T The erection of, an iron and glass 
shelter in front of No. 142, Strand (Mr. R. J. 
Lovell for Messrs. Slaters, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Lewisham.—A modification of the prcvisions 
of that section with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a building on the south- 
western side of Catford-hill, Lewisham, with 
an irregular open space at the rear (Messrs. 
Norfolk & Prior for Mr. C. Walker).—Con- 
sent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A deviation 
from the plans approved in respect of No. 2. 
Tenterden-street and No. 17. Hanover-square. 
so far as relates to the erection at the rear of 
the building of two rooms at the first-floor 
level (Messrs. Schofield & Co. for Messrs. F. J. 
& L. Wilson).—Conscnt. 

Working-class Dwellings. 

Fulham.—That the Council do make an 
order to Mr. V. Wilkins, of No. 24, Finsbury- 
square, E.C., delivered on behalf of the 
Governors of the Peabody Donation Fund at 
the County Hall, sanctioning two plans «f 
intending dwelling-houses. to be inhabited bv 
persons of the working class and proposed to 
be erected upon a site on the southern side of 
Lillie- road, Fulham.—Consent. 

l Cubical Extent. 

Woolwich.—A deviation from tho plans 
approved for the erection on the eastern side 
of Hardens Manorway, Woolwich, of a build- 
ing to exceed 250,000 cubie ft. in extent. so 
far as relates to an alteration in the arrange- 
ment of the wooden rafters in the roof 
(Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd.).—Con- 


sent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—The retention of an open- 
ing between Nos. 17 and 18, St. Paul’s Church- 
vard Citv, at the fourth floor level (Messrs. 
North & Robin for Mr. W. Shepherd).—Consent. 
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City ef London —The uniting of Nos. 77 aud 
78. Milton street, City, by means of openings 
on the ground and basement floors (Mr. H. 
Knight for Sir H. E. Knight).—Consent. 

City of London.—The uniting of Nos. 51 and 
52, Bread-street, City (Mr. T. B. Whinnev for 
the London, City, and Midlend Bank).—Con- 
sent. 
Paddington, South.—The uniting of the 
Lanoeaster-gate Tube Railway Station super- 
structure with No. lla. Stanhope-terrace (Mr. 
Delissa Joseph).—Consent. 

Strand.—The omission of parapets to divi- 
sion walls at « proposed building upon the 
site of Nos. 10. 11, 12, and 13, Bedford-street, 
and No. 66, Chandos-street, Strand (Mr. E. K. 
Purchase for Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Building on Low-lying Land. 

Rotherhithe.—That a licence be granted to 
the Rev. O'Hara Lee, Vicar of St. Katherine's 
Church, Eugenia-road, for the re-erection of a 
building to be used wholly or in part as a 
dwelling-house upon the site of No. 90. 
Eugeniaroad, Rotherhithe (Mr. H. H. 
Turner).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction. 

St George, Hanover-square.—The erection 
of an iron and glass shelter at the entrance to 
the Down-street tube railway station, Down- 
street, Westminster (Mr. W. E. Mandelick for 
een Electric Railway Company).—Re- 
fused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The erection 
of an iron and glass shelter at tho entrance 
to the Dover-street tube railway station, 
Dover-street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Refused. 

Strand.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Charing Cross 
tube railway station on the western side of 
Villiers-street, Strand (Mr. W. E. Mandelick 
for the London Electric Railway Company).— 
Refused. 

Strand.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Covent-garden 
tube railway station, Long-acre, Strand (Mr. 
W. G. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Refused. 


The recommendation marked, t is contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ADWICK-LE-STREET.—F actories, Ings-lane ; Mr. 

^. H. Wagstaff, architect, 57, Saltergate, 
Chesterfield. 

Arbroath, N.B.—Proposed improvements and 
alterations to infirmary buildings; Mr. Hugh 
Gavin, architect, 42, Hill-street, Arbroath. 


Ashbourne.—Factory, Clifton- road; Nestlé’s 
Swiss Milk Company, Ltd. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — Twenty houses and 
shops, Queen-street; Mr. T. Slee, builder, 


Barrow-in-Furness. 

Beveridge Park.—Pavilion  (1,200I.); 
vevor, Kirkcaldy Town Council. 

Bideford (Devon).—Proposed additional wing 
at workhouse; Mr. M. J. Durant, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians. 

Birmingham. — Factory, Oxford-strect ; 
Messrs. Buckland & Farmer, architects, Con- 
greve-street, Birmingham; Messrs. R. Fenwick, 
Ltd., builders, Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 
Factory. Barr-street; Mr. M. O. Type, archi- 
tect, Edmund-street, Birmingham. 

Bowling (Glasgow). — Extension, church ; 
United Free Church Congregation, Bowling. 

Brecon.—Additions and improvements to 
Mount-street School (2,5007.); Mr. B. Jenkins, 
builder, Brecon. 

Bridgwater.—Hall West Quay; Oddfellows’ 
Friendly Society, Bridgwater. 

Broughton Ferry (Foríar)—Whinny Brae 
School (9,500/.); School Board. 

Buckhaven.—Sixteen houses: Messrs. Taylor 
Bros., builders, Aberhill, Buckhaven. 

Burton-on-Trent.—Publio convenience, etc., 
Guild-street (7007.) ; Mr. G. T. Lynman Borough 
Surveyor, Burton-on-Trent Town Council. 

Carnarvon. — Extension, institute; Mr. 
Richard Jones, builder. Llanwnda, Carnarvon. 

Chaddleworth (Berks).—Proposed school; 
Trustees, Saunders’ Charity. 

Chelmsford.—Extension of the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Works. 

Childrey (Berks).—Schoo! (140 places); Mr. 
Fisher, architect, care of Secretary. Education 
Committee, Berks County Council, Reading. 

Chorley (Lancs). — Extension to United 
Methodist Church and Sunday-school, Railway- 
street: The Trustees. 

Cobham (Surrey).—Proposed school (200 
places); Mr. R. Nares, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Surrey County Council, Kingston. 


* See also our list of Competitiong, Contracts, etc.. 
on another page. 
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Crieff VVA works and 
garage, ‘hurch-street, for the Crieff Motor and 
5 Company, Ltd, 
Dundee.—Church,  Seymour-street; Pastor, 
St. David's United Free Church, Dundee. 


Eastbourne.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Addition to Prince of Wales’ Inn, 
Seaside-road, also addition to Marine Hotel. 
Seaside, for the Southdown and East Grinstead 
Brewery Company, Ltd., Mr. W. Bussey, archi- 
tect; addition, premises, 52, Terminus-road, for 
Messrs. Freeman, Hardy, & Willis, Messrs. 
Miller & Selmes, builders; addition to Grove 
Motor Works for the Grove (Eastbourne) 
Motor Company, Messrs. R. R. James & J. 
Every, builders; addition to Park Views," 
Carew-road, for Mr. F. E. Balcombe, Mr B. 
Earp, architect. The following plans have been 
lodged :—Alteration to | Greystone-buildings, 
South-street, for Messrs. G. E. Maynard, Ltd., 
Messrs. Mitchell & Ford, architects; addition 
to“ Glastonbury," Royal Parade, for Mr. G. A. 
Holding, Messrs. Mitchell & Ford, architects 
alterations and additions to Holly Grange 
for Mr. A. W. Bruford, Mr. J. W. Woolnough, 
architect; addition to Pembury Lodge,” 
Staveley-road, for Dr. Wellesley Garrett. 

Eccles.—Three working-class dwellings (800/.) ; 
Mr. T. S. Picton, Surveyor, Town Council. 
Plans have been sed for the conversion of 
houses into shops, Liverpool-road, Patricroft, for 
Mr. T. Barlow. 

Folkestone.—Plans have been passed for 
eleven cottages, Stat ion- road, Shorncliffe, for 
Mr. W. Davis, builder; Mr. J. Trollope, archi- 
tect. 

Gedney  (Lines).—Alterations to Gedney 
Church End and Gedney Dyke Schools; Mr. 
A. A. Crabtree, Secretary, Education Commit- 
tee, Holland County Council, Spalding. 

Glasgow.—Hospital,  Yorkhil (200 beds): 
Governors, Glasgow Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children. 

Gravesend. — Alterations to premises for 
Messrs. Bryant & Rackstraw, Ltd. 

Grays (Essex).—Infants’ school and defective 
centre (4,990/.); Mr. C. M. Shiner, architect, 
The Gate House, Grays. 

Hamilton, N.B.—Infant school, Beckford- 
street (3,000/.); Hamilton School Board. 

Haslingden (Manchester). — Extensions to 
1 Side Mill for Messrs. John Warburton, 


Heaton.— Post office, Heaton- road; Mr. John 
Ferguson, builder, St. Mary's-place, Newcastle- 
on-T yne. 

Hermitage (Berks).—School (120 places); Mr 
W. C. F. Ánderson, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Berks County Council, Reading. 

Hounslow (Middiesex).—Adaptation of Odd. 
fellows’ Hall, Hanworth-road, for cinemato- 
graph theatre; Mr. E. C. P. Hodgkinson, archi- 
tect, Hounslow. 

Ilfracombe.—Lavatories and stores; Surveyor, 
Town Council. 

Inverness.—Labour exchange; Mr. J. Hinton 
Gall, architect, Inverness. 

Leavesden.—Public hall; Parish 
Church. 

Lees (Lancs).—Sunday-schools (4,0007.) ; Vicar, 
Leesfield. 

Leigh-on-Sea.—Complction of parish church; 
also new building (7,0007.); the Vicar. . 

Letchworth.—Fire station, Garden City 
(89007.); Messrs. Raban & Son, builders, Baldock. 

Manchester.—Proposed temporary building 
site of old infirmary, Piccadilly (4,000/.); Mr. 
Hy. Price, City Architect, Manchester City 
Council. 

Mansfield — Woodhouse.-- Additions, 

(2. 0007.); Managers of Church School. 

Maryport (Cumberland). — Enlargement of 
school by 300 places; Mr. C. C. Hodgson, Archi- 
tect, Education Committee, Cumberland County 
Council, Carlisle. 

Maughold Head (I.0.M.). — Lighthouse; 
Messrs. D. & J. M'Dougall, builders, Crescent- 
road, Oban. 

Nantwich.—Additions, school; Governors, 
Grammar School, Nantwich. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Alterations to boys 
school, Rutherford College, and accommodation 
for manual work (1,0004); Mr. A. C. Coffin, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Town Council. 

Newmarket.-—Technical institute; Mr. H. J. 
Linzell, builder, Newmarket. 

Newton Abbot.—Infirmary; Messrs. R. Wil. 
kins & Sons, builders, Bristol. 

Northallerton.—Headquarters for the N.R. 
Territorial Force Association. 

Northampton.—Secondary school for girls 
(15,0007.); Mr. S. Beattie, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Northampton Town Council. Post 
office, St. Giles.strect, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey's-gate, S. W. The following plans have 
been passed: Addition, St. Giles’ Motor Works. 
St. Giles'-terrace, for the St. Giles Motor 
Works and Garage Company; additions. The 
Chinese" Tavern, Green-street, for Messrs. P. 
Phipps & Co., Ltd.; bottling stores, West 
Bridge, for Messrs. T. Manning & Co., Ltd.; 
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four houses. Ashburnham-road, for Mr. A. 
Glenn; alterations, cefé, Qold-atreet, for the 
Northampton Café Company; factory, Upper 
Mounts, for Messrs. T. C. Dickens & Sons. 

Oxford.—Cinematograph theatre; Messrs. 
Homer & Lucas, architects, 35, Bucklersbury, 
E.C., and Oxford; Messrs. Kingerlee & Sons, 
builders, Oxford. 

Paisley.—Extension to post-office (13,000/.); 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey's-gate, S.W. 

Penrhiwceiber.—Church ; T. W. Millar, archi- 
tect, Mountain Ash. 


Perth.—Academy (24,0001); Perth School 
Board. 
Rotherham.--Police station, Kimberworth 


(3.0007.), also proposed public hall; Mr. E. B. 
Martin, Borough Engineer, Rotherham Town 
Council. 

Ryhope (Durham).—Additional accommoda- 
tion on site of Council school (8, 9207.); Messrs. 
J. A. L. Robson and A. J. Dawson, Joint Secre- 
taries Education Committee, Durham County 
Council, Durham. 

St. Albans.—Alterations and additions, St. 
Albans Public Library and School of Arts 
(2,080/.); Mr. U. A. Smith, Surveyor, Hertford- 
shire unty Council, Hertford. Electric 
theatre, Chequer-street; Messrs. S. Redhouse & 
Son, builders, Stotford. 

Salford. — Proposed new offices (about. 
20,000/.); Mr. F. Townson, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians. 

Scunthorpe.—Congregational church (2,500/.). 
for Rev. A. Bonser. 

Sheffield.—Pavilion and conveniences, Nor. 
folk-park (I, 400“.); reconstruction of baths, Cor- 
poration-street; and four semi-detached cot. 
tages, Redmires-road (7007T.): Mr. F. E. P. 
Edwards, City Architect, Sheffield City Council. 
Tramway passenger shelters, Moorhead (395/.) 
and Cutler's Hall (295/.); Messrs. Thos. Gray 
& Sons, builders, Tinsley. Tramway passenger 
shelter, Hunter’s Bar (13564); Messrs. Brooke, 
Bray, & Co., builders, Sheffield. Tramway 
passenger shelter, Wicker (238/.); Messrs. Jas. 
Fidler, Ltd., builders, Corporation-street, Shef- 
field. The following plans have been passed: 
Alterations, premises, _Mowbray-street, for 
Messrs. W. K. & C. Peace, Ltd.; fourteen 
houses, Greenhill-road, for Mr. A. G. Harbord: 
alterations, premises, Corby-street, for the Mid- 
land Railway Company; additions, premises, 
Ecclesall-road, for the Sheffield Corporation 
Education Committee; alterations, Poplar 
Tree" Tavern, Broomhall-strect, for Messrs. 
Strouts’ Brewery Company, Ltd.; additions, 
premises, Stubbin-lane, for the Trustees, Firth- 
park United Methodist Church; addition and 
alterations, laundry, Albert-terrace-road, also 
additions and alterations, Old Infirmary Block, 
Infirmary-road, for Royal Infirmary Board; six 
houses, Writtle-street, for Mr. J. Marshall: 
four houses, Rivelin-street, for Mr. W. Ainsley ; 
oil stores, Birch and  Bessemer-roads, for 
Messrs. Jonas & Colver, Ltd.; four houses, 
Abbey-lane, for Mr. J. Laver; five houses, Fir- 
street, for Mr. G. Coulson; four houses, 
Withens-avenue, for Mr. W. J. Patchett; six- 
teen houses, Kettle Bridge-road, for Mr. F. U. 
Laycock ; seven houses, Psalter-lane and Hunter- 
house-road, for Mr. D. Brown; alterations. 
“Spotted Dog" public-house, Alma and 
Russell streets; alterations, ‘‘ Morning Star" 
public-house, Arundel and Matilda streets ; 
alterations and additions, Cambridge Hotel, 
Fawcett-street, and alterations and additions, 
Industry“ inn, Young and Bishop streets, for 
Messrs. J. Smith's Tadcaster Brewery Com- 


pany, Ltd. 
Shepshed eue — Extension, factory, 
Sullington-road, for tho Shepshed Lace Com- 


ny. 

Smeaton ninie school; Mr. A. Murray 
Hardie, architect, 122, George-street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Sonning Common (Oxford).—Council school 
(2.500L); Mr. P. Elford, Secretary, Education 
Committee. Oxford County Council, Oxford. 

Southport.—Tho extensions to the infirmary 
mentioned in our last issue, page 152, are being 
carried out by Mr. F. P. Halsall, A.R.I.B.A., 
Victoria-buildings, Chapel-street. Southport, 
and not as stated in our paragraph. 

Staines.—Chapel, etc., at burial ground 
(1.9001.); Mr. S. Wright, builder, Staines. 

Tarvin (Cheshire).—Police station (1,0001) ; 
Mr. T. Mayers, builder, Rowton. 

Thorpe (Northampton).—Public rooms; Rev. 
S. H. Tuminston: Thorpe. 

Wannock (Sussex).—Buildings, ete.; Sawyer 
& Son, builders, Lewisham and Eastbourne. 

Warrington.—Plans have been passed as 
follow: Extensions, laundry, Thelwall-lane, for 
Mr. A. Radfirth; Presbytery, Dorothea and 
Rhodes strects, for tho Trustees of St. Bene- 
dicts Church; thirteen houses. Briarwood- 
avenue, for Mr. C. E. Chappell: six houses, 
Fitzherbert-street, for Mr. T. F. Wallington. 

Wokingham.—Manual and cookery centre 
(1,280/.); Mr. E. C. Hughes, builder, Wiltshire- 
road, Wokingham. 

Wrotham.—School;—Managers, Platt School, 
Wrotham. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE: 


THE DISSOCIATION OF COMPETITIVE 
DESIGNS AND TENDERS. 


THe following is an abstract of a paper 
under this title which was read by Mr. 
R. W. Vawdrey, B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
M.C.L, at the fourteenth ordinary general 
meeting of the Concrete Institute held on 
Thursday, February 2, at Denison House, 
290, Vauxhall  Bridge-road, Westminster. 
S. W., Mr. Alexander Ross, M. Inst. C. E. 
(Vice-President), in the chair: — 

It was, said the author, continually being 
forced upon the notice of all those engaged in 
designing in reinforced concrete that the con- 
dit ion of the industry at the present time 
was very far from being such that the best 
work in design was the most successful or the 
most remunerative; in fact, he went so far 
as to say that a very considerable premium 
was placed on slovenly or reckless work as 
compared with conscientious, careful, and 
weil-thonght-out designing. 

He commenced by giving a few typical 
examples of what he considered unsatisfactory 
competition. 

From these it was seen that the specialist 
had usually to undertake the following work 
free of charge, and, moreover, to do it at the 
same time that a large number of his com- 
petitors were doing exactly the same thing. 

1. To prepare preliminary designs for the 
structure in accordance with the general con- 
ditions required by the engineer or architect. 
in charge of the work. This often necessitated 
the specialist's obtaining information as to the 
site, nature of foundations, etc., at his own 
expense, 

2. To prepare lists of quantities upon which 
contractors can tender, and to be financially 
responsible for the accuracy of these quanti- 
ties, i.e., be prepared to pay the value of any 
omissions which may occur. He had also to 
accept financial responsibility for the stability 
of the structure. j 

To the first of these items in itself there 
was, of course, no objection, as it is the work 
for which a specialist exists, though all the 
necessary information as to the site, etc., 
ought clearly to be supplied by the engineer 
or architect. The grievance lay in the fact 
that the specialist should be asked to do it 
for nothing, and at the same time that a 
large number of his competitors were doing 
the same thing. Given certain conditions, any 
number of equally competent and experienced 
designers would generally arrive at more or 
less the same result. The design, therefore, 
frequently gained very little by such competi- 
tion, while the designers lost a great deal. 

The second requirement, however, i.e., the 
preparation and guaranteeing of quantities 
at a preliminary stage of the work, was most 
objectionable, and was due entirely to the 
necessity, when the present methods were 
adopted, of enabling contractors to tender in 
competition before any particular design had 
been chosen. 

lt was no doubt often advantageous from 
the point of view of the prospective owner of 
a structure that he should be able to invite 
competition in design as well as in price. 
Yet it was comparatively seldom that archi. 
tects were asked to prepare competitive de. 
signs for any but large and important public 
buildings; and, so far as he was aware, to 
mvite tenders for the construction of a build- 
ing which had not yet been designed was 
absolutely unheard of when any material other 
than reinforced concrete was being considered. 
The most that was required in such cases, 
even when competitive designs were invited, 
was for an architect to produce his scheme as 
à whole, on the dudertandine that the 
successful competitor would be subsequently 
employed to carry out the work or that the 
successful design might be purchased at a 
fixed price. 

But the case of the reinforced concrete 
specialist was far different. He was invited 
not only to prepare a design, but to do so 
in sulhcient detail to enable a number of con- 
tractors to tender for its construction, and it 
was for this purpose that it was usually 
necessary, in addition to the preparation of 
the design to issue complete quantities. 
This was detailed work which ought not. 
to be done until after the adoption of 
a particular design, and which should be paid 
for by the client, as it would be in almost 
any other circumstances. 
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Tt was the underlying objectien to the 
necessity for a specialist which had led to the 
confusion of the specialist designer with the 
contractor. This was, in his opinion, the root 
of the evil, and the remedy appeared to be 
in a dissociation of competition in design and 
competition in price, These were now almost 
invariably combined in one. 

If this combination could be avoided he was 
convinced that it will be the better for the 
specialist designers, the architect, or engineer, 
and the owners of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures alike. 

No doubt there might be many ways of 
obtaining the desired results, but the pro- 
cedure which the author advocated was as 
follows :— 

When it was decided that a particular 
structure should be carried ont in reinforced 
concrete, in all ordinary cases one reliable 
specialist firm, and one only, should be asked 
to prepare preliminary designs and an estimate 
of cost, on the understanding that, if that 
appeared satisfactory, that firm should be 
employed to prepare complete working draw- 
ings for a definite fee, previously arranged, 
just as such drawings would be prepared by 
the engineer or architect himself if the 
material were brick or masonry or mass con- 
crete, for which no specialist was necessary. 
When these drawings had been made and ap- 
proved, and not before, tenders for the con- 
strucLion of the work should be invited from 
contractors. But, just as on certain occasions 
it might be desirable to invite competitive de- 
signs for, let us say, an important masonry 
bridge, so it might be in the case of a con- 
crete structure, and a iew firms should then be 
invited to prepare designs in competition. 
Where designs were invited in competition a 
sum should be provided for payment to the 
unsuccessful competitors, as was frequently 
done in architectural competitions. 

Discussion ensued, in which the following 
took part :—Mr. C. F Marsh, M. Inst. C. E., 
Mr. G. C. Workman, Mr. C. H. Colson, 
M. Inst. C. E., Mr. G. Corderoy, F.S.L, Mr. 
W. A. Haskins, Mr. L. Serraillier, Mr. T. B. 
Shore, Mr. E. F. Etchells, Mr. E. P. Wells, 
J. P., and Mr. Alexander Ross, M. Inst. C. E. 


— . H— 


THE 
SURVEYORS' INSTITUTION: 


THE EVOLUTION OF FIRE-RESISTING 
CONSTRUCTION. 

AN ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
vevor&' Institution was held on Monday. 
February 6, when Mr. William Woodward 
read a paper on “The Evolution of Fire- 
Resisting Construction," of which the follow- 
ing is a résumé : — 

To the oustside observer buildings are 
now erected—apart from questions of architec- 
tural style and taste—(or the absence of them) 
much as they used to be, but the professional 
man knows that, to employ a well-known 
expression, a sort of“ revolution has, during 
the last fifty vears or so, taken place in fire- 
resisting building construction. 

As early as 1835 we find Mr. George 
Godwin reading a paper on * The Nature and 
Properties of Concrete," and on the archi- 
tectural treatment of it. He showed how con- 
crete had been used largely as a building 
material by all the principal civilised nations 
of antiquity; how Alberti had described walls 
made of it, nearly in the same way as is done 
now, by moulding it between boards; how 
Pliny had described cisterns made of it; and 
how many of our principal buildings, including 
St. Pauls and Westminster Abbey, stand 
upon concrete foundations dating from Roman 
and Saxon times. 

Evolution is sometimes slow in its working, 
but the evolution of fire-resisting construction 
in our buildings cannot be said to be of pro- 
longed growth. It was the knowledge and 
appreciation of the uses and value of concrete, 
as much as of the uses and value of steel, 
which gave rise to that impetus in their com- 
bind uses which has culminated in what we 
know as ferro, or reinforced, concrete con- 
struction. 

In 1854 architects were keenly discussing 
the construction of concrete floors, roofs, and 
walls, and their experiments led no doubt to 
a liking for the material as fire-resisting ; as 
one which could carry very large unsupported 
areas, and which was cheap. There seems to 
have been at that time some difference of 
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opinion as to the embedding of iron in the 
concrete, and as to its employment as a 
finished material in architectural decoration; 
but ihere does not appear to have been any 
difference of opinion on the fact that con- 
crete as a constructive material, whether with 
or without iron reinforcement, depends to a 
very large ettent indeed upon the care with 
which it is mixed, and that no supervision can 
be too great to ensure strict compliance with 
this absolute condition. 

Fifty years ago, as some of us can re- 
member, we knew very little indeed, com- 
paratively, of concrete for constructional pur- 

ses, but architects were even at that period 
eginning to test and to study this form of 
construction. To prove that fifty years ago 
architects began to seriously consider concrete 
construction, I find that Mr. T. H. Lewis, on 
December 14, 1857, read a paper at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on some experi- 
ments upon concete. Those experiments were 
directed to the suggestéd sensible loss in bulk 
of the ballast independently of that of the 
lime, and that the materials, after being mixed 
together, expand considerably. The general 
result of the experiments with lime concrete 
was that the whole mass, made into cencrete, 
occupied precisely the same space as the dry 
ballast, viz., 1 cubic yd., all the bulk of 
the lime and water (being about two-fifths of 
the ballast) being lost, but none of the ballast 
itself." 

Then on June 5, 1871, two papers were read 
before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, with Mr. Edward l'Anson (a Past- 
President of the Surveyors' Institution) in the 
chair. One paper was on the use of Portland 
cement-concrete as a building material, by 
Mr. Thomas H. Wonnacott, in which he 
speaks of the ‘‘ novelty of the material." The 
second paper above referred to was read by 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield on Concrete Building." 
This paper was confined to the consideration 
of concrete in walls constructed in sifu, by 
filling concrete into cases or moulds, made to 
shift to the various heights and positions as the 
work proceeds. This system has, we know, 
since been very largely adopted. 

Then in April, 1876, with Sir Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., President, in the chair, a paper was 
read at the Royal Institution of British Archi- 
tects by Mr. Alexander Payne on Concrete 
as a Building Material," and this was princi- 
pally dealing with it ornamentally for the 
fronts of buildings and avoiding ugliness. 
Mr. Payne observed, and this is an important 
matter in dealing with concrete and iron 
combined, that once you bed iron and keep it 
from the air you entirely protect it from rust 
and oxidation. Mr. Payne laid it down as an 
axiom that concrete offers unusual facilities 
as a material for walls, etc., from the readi- 
ness with which iron or other ties can be em- 
bedded in it in any direction to resist any 
thrust or tendency to separate in the struc- 
ture," and he practically described ferro-con- 
crete when he proposed to“ use iron embedd sd 
in concrete for the purpose of giving tensile 
strength to prevent fractures caused by 
thrusts of arches, vaults, etc., instead of 
opposing them by buttresses, as is done in 
brick or stone." 

The London County Council General Powers 
Act, 1909, now enables skeleton framed struc- 
tures to be erected, at the same time per- 
mitting the reduction in the thickness of 
external walls in force under the Act of 1894; 
and, so far as I have been able to judge, the 
anticipatory objections to the provisions of 
that Act have been modified, and it seems to 
woik well and does not entail those delays 
and interferences which some members of 
the profession thought would be likely to 
arise. 

The evolution of fire-resisting construction 
in the form of reinforced concrete may be 
termed a revolution, because not only do we 
get it in floors and walls, but in piles and 
girders. 

That too much care and attention cannot 
be given to any form of construction, or the 
employment of any material which will 
minimise, if not abolish, the risk from fire 
goes without saying; and it is this dread of 
fire in buildings which necessarily alarms those 
upon whom falls responsibility in case of 
deaths or injury from fire. Recent occurrences 
in business premises make one tremble at the 
thought of fire, where women and men sleep 
in brick houses, and where we know that an 
outbreak. must result in a sad list of deaths. 
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The London County Council have from time 
to time iuitiated legislature, pegs for ite 
object the relief of such risks, and they have 
by a recent Act permitted the use of steel- 
framed structures which will encourage their 
use and lead to filling in with fire-resisting 
material, and so gradually tend to lessen these 
too frequently recurring accidents. 

We all agree that in the first place great 
reliance is placed upon the Portland cement 
used. It should not be too fresh, it should be 
most finely ground, and it should be laid out 
on a boarded floor and turned over for a few 
dars before it is used. Is this always 
secured’? Then the proportion in which it is 
mixed with the aggregate is of moment. Is 
this always attended to’ Of course, in all 
concrete work great care is required, and strict 
supervision necessary; but in the modern 
work I am afraid the limits are being pushed 
a little too far. Then as to expansion and 
contraction. Some authorities say there is 
none in this reinforced concrete, but, whether 
that be so or not, is expansion, or contraction, 
if they do Lake place—and I think in many 
cases they do—equal? I mean, does the con- 
crete go with the steel, and the steel with the 
concrete, or does each go its own way? If 
they do go their own way, then risk is at once 
present. Then, does the steel or iron oxidise ? 
We are told they do not, but we do not know, 
and I suppose we must wait and see; I would 
wish to make this paper perhaps a little useful 
by concluding with a few words of caution, 
which may or may not be acceptable. 

First see that you specify the best English 
Portland cement, and then see that you get 
it. Let Belgium and Germany keep their 
Portland cement for themselves. Then see 
that your Portland cement is not used too 
fresh, and that it is turned out of the sacks 
on to a boarded floor for, say, three days, 
and turned over two or three times in the 
interval. 

Then determine as to your aggregate. 
Avoid burnt ballast, but do not be afraid of 
well and evenly broken brick mixed with stone 
ballast, or breeze, quite free from particles of 
coal. Then do not mind spending a little 
money on reliable clerks of works. A hundred 
pounds or so in salaries to such men, simply 
to supervise the mixing of the materials and 
the proper disposition of the reinforcement 
will probably save many thousands of pounds, 
and many lives." 


— . ⏑ꝑ— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual meeting of the London County 
Council was held at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, on Tuesday. The Chairman, Mr. 
Whitaker Thompson, presided. 

LOANS.—Sanction was given to the St. 
Pancras Borough Council to borrow 2,582/. 
for work in connexion with its electricity 
undertaking, and to the Wandsworth Union 
Guardians a sum of 10,0004. for furnishing 
the new infirmary at Ouseley-road. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Education Committee it was 
decided to continue the annual grant of 
350/. to the trustees of the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, subject to the Council having the 
use of the building for three months in the 
year. 

BorovtGH POLYTECHNIC, SovuTHwaRk.—It 
was agreed on the recommendation of the 
Education Committee to allow a grant of 
622l. to the governors of the Borough Poly- 
technic in respect of the cost of carrying out 
work to provide additional precautions against 
and means of escape from fire. 

Repairs To Schools ON SCHEDULE OF 
Prices.—The existing contracts for repairs 
on the schedule of prices to schood build- 
ings expire on February 28. New tenders 
have been invited on the Council’s general 
schedule of 1909 for ‘‘ repairs to buildings and 
minor new works,“ revised by an addendum. 
One hundred and forty-six contractors were 
asked to compete for the work in the 
«county, of whom fifty-nine submitted tenders. 
Separate tenders were invited from three 
tirms for work at the Gordon House Girls’ 
Home, two tenders heing received. On the 
recommendation of the Education Committee 
it was agreed to accept the tenders of the 
following :Messrs. T. Bendon, Ltd., Chan- 
celor's Works, Hammersmith: Messrs. 
Brand, Pettit, & Co., 247, West Green-road, 
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Tottenham; Messrs. Markham & Markham, 
79, Essex-road; Messrs. J. Marsland & Sons, 
1, York-street, Walworth; Mr. J. C. Mather, 
38, Northampton-street, Islington; Messrs. 
E. Proctor & Son, 328, High-street, Plum- 
stead; Messrs. F. & T. Thorne, 266, Man- 
chester-road, Isle of Dogs; Mr. E. Triggs, 
92, The Chase, Clapham; Messrs. Vigor & 
Co., King-street, Poplar; Mr. W. Young, 29, 
Station-road, South Norwood; Messrs. S. N. 
Soole & Son, Sheen-road, Richmond. 

New Schools, ETC. -The Education Com- 
mittee reported that work is proceeding in 
connexion with the erection of five new ele- 
mentary schools and the enlargement of three 
others, providing a total additional accom- 
modation of 3,537 places, at an estimated cost 
of 85,911/. Five schools are being structur- 
ally improved by the provision of halls, etc., 
at a cost of 56,116. The enlargement of the 
London County Council Shoreditch Technical 
Institute for the accommodation of a trade 
school for girls is in progress, the amount 
of the accepted tender being 10,491/. One 
special school accommodating 1€0 children, 
two handicraft centres, and five domestic 
economy centres are in course of erection, and 
one school is being adapted for use as a special 
school, the total estimated cost of the work, 
exclusive of that at Hoxton House, being 
9,626/. Tenders amounting to 14,919/. have 
been accepted in respect of electric lighting, 
heating, and painting work and the execution 
of other miscellaneous alterations. The Com- 
mittee have sanctioned the expenditure neces- 
sary for improving the heating of four schools 
at an estimated cost of 332. Expenditure 
amounting to 3,120/. has also been sanctioned 
in respect of minor works at seventeen ele- 
mentary schools, two training colleges, one 
technical institute, two secondary schools, and 
one industrial school. The execution of 
certain miscellaneous works at fifteen ele- 
mentary schools and one secondary school, to 
the value of 3,181/., has been entrusted to 
the local contractors for repairs to school 
buildings. In addition to the cases of minor 
improvements (partitioning rooms, etc.) 
authorised by the Council, the Committee 
have sanctioned the sum of 5,5537., of winch 
2,095/. will be incurred in the financial year 
1911-12, in respect of partitioning work to be 
executed by local contractors at twenty-two 
schools. 

ALTERATIONS, ETC., AT THEATRES, ETC.--'l'he 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee re- 
ported that they had approved drawings of 
the following :— 

Balham Hippodrome—a new switchboard 
on the stage. 

Surrey Vaudeville Theatre—alterations and 
additions to the electric lighting installation. 

Weslevan Methodist Hall, Westminster— 
electrical installation. 

White City Exhibition 55 Exhibi- 
tion)—arrangement of buildings Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 21, 23, 24, and 28 at the White 
City Exhibition, Shepherd's Bush, in con- 
nexion with the Coronation Exhibition, 1911 

Plumstead Public Baths, High-street, 
Plumstead—cinematograph enclosure. 


— . A 


TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


Trustees, Executors, and Securities Corporation, 
Ltd. v. London County Council. 


ON Friday last week the Tribunal sat 
at the Surveyore’ Institution, Mr. A. A. Hud- 
son presiding, to hear an appeal on behalf 
of the Trustees, Executors, and Securities 
Insurance Corporation, Ltd., under sub-sect. 1 
of sect. 22 of the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905, against the require- 
ments of the London County Council contained 
in a notice dated the 26th day of July, 1910. 
and served upon the appellants in respect cf 
the building known as Winchester House, Old 
Broad-strect, E.C. Mr. Astbury, K.C.. and 
Mr. Douglas Hogg appeared for the appellants, 
and Mr. Cecil Walsh represented the London 
County Council. 

Mr. Astbury, K.C.. suid he believed this was 
the first case which had camo before the 
Tribunal in which the London County Council 
had attempted to put in force sect. 9 of the 
Act with regard to City offices, and the real 
point in dispute was whether the section 
applied or was intended to applv to & build- 
ing of this kind. Whilst cne could not help 
admiring the work done bv the London Countv 
Council in protecting life in London. «till. in 
this particular case he could not help thinking 
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they had absolutely mistaken the porer they 
were given. He admitted that the building 
was within the meaning of the section in that 
it was a high building and more than twenty 
people were employed in it; but in consider- 
ing what were proper and sufficient means of 
escape in case of fire, they must consider what 
was reasonable under the circumstances. They 


` must have regard to the class of building, the 


work carried on in it, and the hours during 
which the employees were in the building. He 
submitted that, having considered all these 
matters, then the County Council might oall 
on the owners to provide such means of escape 
as were reasonably required, having regard to 
all the cireumstances. 

The Chairman asked if the contention was 
that this class of building was excluded from 
consideration in law. 

Mr. Astbury said he did not submit that. 
He thought it was a mixed question of law 
and fact. If the County Council was right in 
this case, they could go and disorganise the 
whole of the buildings in the City of London. 
If it was the case of a building where a 
dangerous trade was being carried on or 
where combustible material was stored, then it 
would be idle to say that the Tribunal must 
have regard to tho wealth or poverty of the 
owners; but, on the other hand, if they took 
a building such as a cold store, which practic- 
ally could not burn, it would not be reasonable 
to require tho same means of escapo in both 
cases. 'lhe building before them in this case 
was a purely business building, in which clerks 
were employed who were not asleep. He 
contended that, having regard to tho ocoupa- 
tion of the building, the present means of 
escape wero absolutely ample, and that the 
alterations which the County Council wished 
to bring about would make it dangerous, or 
certainly not safer, and, further, it would 
absolutely ruin the premises so far as the 
owners were concerned. They could not havo 
& fire unless there was something to burn, and 
there was nothing to burn in thie building 
except a few papers in the offices. 

. Mr. Walsh asked whether in the expression 
"present means of escape" he included tho 
things which had been agreed on. 

Mr. Astbury said ho was speaking as if 
nothing had been done. Proceeding to deal 
With the notice served on the owners, counsel 
said the two main requirements were a stair- 
caso running from top to bottom and the con- 
version of the private lobbies on the different 
floors into public corridors. Such a staircaso 
would cut through a number of the private 
Offices of the tenants. It was also asked that 
swing doors should be provided in a number 
vf the passages; but he contended that if 
anything could make the building dangerous, it 
would be this. He took it that the main 
essential of a building should be wide passage- 
ways, so that people could sce where they 
were going. They were asked to put nineteen 
extra doorways into this unfortunate building. 
If the County Council were to say that all such 
offices were to communicate one with another, 
he did not know what would happen in the 
City of London, for no one would stand it. 
Mr. Astbury went seriatim through tho 
Council’s requirements, and offered to do a 
number of things or to carry out alternative 
alterations. Whilst he admitted that tho 
building came within the section, yet he 
thought that, looking at the exemptions, such 
as tho Stock Exchange and insurance com- 
panics’ buildings, it could not be said that 
Winchester Houso differed much from them. 

Mr. J. Slater (a member of the Tribunal) 
asked if the Central London Railway Company 
put up a five-story building over their station 
it would be exempt. 

Mr. Astbury said that if the building was 
used by the company itself for offices it would 
be exempt. 

Mr. E. Flint, F. R. I. B. A., said he had fortv- 
seven years experience. He had gone over 
the building and found it was almost entirclv 
of fireproof construction. Eight hundred 
people were employed in the building. He 
did not consider that the additional staircase 
asked for by the London County Council was 
necessary. Such a staircase would cost 2,000/. 
to construct, without taking into account anv 
question of damage to the tenancies. He 
could not conocive how any fire could break 
out in the building which would create 
sufficient smoke to block tho existing stair- 
cases. He considered swing doors in the 
corridors would add ta any danger which 
might exist. Ho had prepared certain 
alternative suggestions which the ownera were 
prepared to carry out, not because he con- 
sidered they were necessary, but simply as a 
peace cffering. 

In ercss- examination. witness said it was 
correct that the building, as originally planned, 
provided for corridors right round, and that 
patt of the corridors had been converted into 
ofices, Tf a building was of a dangerous 
nature he would have doors to prevent the 
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emoke-logginy of etaircuses; but he did not 
agree that the building in queetion was of such 
à character. . 

The Chairman said it seemed to him that 
the Council were trying to apply a new 
principle to those smoke lobbies. It bad 
always been understood that it was the vicw 
of the fire brigade that a staircase became a 
flue if smoke got into it, and that therefore 
it was desirable to shut it off completely from 
other parts of tho housc. Here, with two 
staircases, it was difficult to seo how the theorv 
would work, and there was no means of exit 
in othor directions. By confining the smoke to 
the staircases it would make them worse. 

Mr. Walsh said that if by the position of 
the fire the staircase became smoke-lo-ed, 
then the position of the proposed doors would 

revent the smoke spreading. On the other 
land the doors would also prevent the stair- 
case being attacked, and thus preserved it as 
a means of escape. 

Mr. P. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A., said that neither 
of the three main requirements of the Council, 
i. c., the third staircase, the continuous corridor 
on each floor, and the swing doors in the 
corridors, were necessarv, having regard to 
the character of tho building. . 

In cross-examination, witness said he did not 
regard the provision of swing doors as an 
unsound principle in a building where there 
were firo risks. 

The Chairman said that having been to the 
building and having the plans before him, his 
view regarding the staircase was this:—On the 
ground floor there was a complete cross current 
of air, induced by the main doors, which were 
always in use, and consequently there was a 
strong improbability of smoke going up the 
central staircase. If any did get up, it would 
be distributed. Now, if doors were put in the 
corridors on the four upper floors to cut off tho 
staircase, it would convert tho staircase into 
a flue, and smoke from the basement would 
be drawn into it, whereas with the present 
condition of things it would not be. 

Mr. F. Selfe, for twenty-five years engaged 
in the settlement of fire insurance claims, said 
Winchester House was an excellent building. 

Mr. Walsh said the inquiry was limited to 
two main questions. The first was whether 
this was one of the buildings in which it was 
reasonable to insist on the enclosing doors and 
staircases, and the second was whether it was 
necessary to have in this particular building 
either a third staircase or a free run along 
tho corridors through somo of these private 
tenancies. That was a large order, but no one 
could doubt that the building was originally 
intended to havo a continuous run right round. 
He agreed that if they closed in the staircase 
on all the floors they would create a smoke 
flue, but what they said was this:—If both 
staircases were enalosed, it was a million to 
one chance against two fires breaking out in 
such a situation that both staircases would be 
involved. If a fire broke out in such a way 
that the main staircase was smoke-logecd. then 
the doors would prevent the smoke getting to 
the other staircase and involving that. 

Mr. J. C. Stransam, of the Architects’ 
Department of the London County Council, 
having given evidence in support of the 
requirements, the proceedings were adjourned. 

On Saturday the Tribunal resumed the con- 
sideration of the appeal against the London 
County Council requirements in respect of 
Winchester House. . 

Mr. J. C. Stransom, cross-examined, said 
several persons were concerned in the prepara- 
tion of the order of the Council, but the 
County Council was responsible for it. Three 
or four surveyors would make a survey of the 
building, and the matter would come before 
his assistant, who would bring the scheme to 
him for his initials. He would initial it, and 
it would then go to Mr. Riley. the Super- 
intendent Architect, who would take it to the 
Committee. He did not seo the building 
before initialing the scheme, but he saw the 
plans. He did not think Mr. Riley went to 
see the building. ae . 

Mr. Astbury: Then some junior official or 
officials underneath you elaborated some 
scheme which ultimately took the form of 
this particular one?—On general principles 
which had been passed before. . 

Re-examined by Mr. Walsh. he said there 
was no necessity to visit a building before 
coming to a conclusion as to what was 
necessary. He preferred to work it out on 
paper. 

The Chairman said he could hardly agree 
with that. The Tribunal epent two hours 
going over the building, and he hoped that 
was not useless. 

Witness said he did not mean that. He only 
said that he himself preferred to deal with 
the matter on paper by putting one p'an over 
another and getting a view of the whole 
huilding. i 

Mr. A. Deer. NI. Inst. C. E.. Divisional Officer 


of the Fire Brigade. expressed the view that 
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smoke doors were eesentiu] from the view of 
protecting life, &nd had been the means of 
saving life in many cases. There was sufficient 
furniture in the building in question to cause 
smoke-logging in the staircase 1f the fire burnt 
sufficiently long 

In eross- examination, witness said he did not 
know of any building used entirely as offices 
where the staircases were enclosed by doors. 
Having regard to the cross currents, otc., in 
this particular building, ho thought that it was 
improbable there would be smoke-logging of 
the staircases in case of a fire in the basement. 

After tho lunch adjournment a conference 
between the parties took place, but Mr. Ast- 
bury said they were unable to come to an 
agreement. 

Mr. W. Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., was called 
and asked by Mr. Walsh if ho was the archi- 
tect for the Piccadilly Hotel. 

Witness said he was joint architect of the 
building. 

Mr. Astbury: He tries to minimiso his 
responsibility for that building. 

Witness said that, having visited Winchester 
House, his opinion was that the present means 
of escape in case of firo were inadcquate and 
insufficient. He thought the enclosing of the 
staircases was a reasonable requirement. Jn 
lieu of all the doors which the County Council 
proposed, he would suggest that the openings 
to the different etaircases only be enclosed by 
clear, fire resisting glass doors. If the corri- 
dors were opened up he would not insist on 
the additional staircase. 

In oross- examination, witness said he con- 
sidered that there was more reason for pre- 
cautions in a City office than in an hotel. 
because in an hotel there would be constant 
watching of rooms. 

Mr. H. D. Searles Wood, F.R.I.B.A.. also 
gavo evidence in support of tho County 
Council's casc. 

Mr. Walsh, in addressing tho Tribunal, said 
it was his intention to concentrate himself on 
the question. of the «loors for enclosing tho 
staircases. Ho asked tho Tribunal to tako the 
whole building into consideration, and to say 
ihe requirements were not unreasonable. 

Mr. Astbury, in his concluding speech. sub- 
mitted that Mr. Walsh had really abandoned 
the whole of his case except as regarded the 
enclosing doors, and on January 24 his clients 
had offered to do things which would, he 
contended, have met all they had been fighting 
about. He asked the Tribunal to say that he 
had succeaded, and to grant substantial costs, 
for this had been an expensive matter for his 
clients, 

The Chairman asked what Mr. Astburv con- 
sidered would be the powers of the Tribunal 
in the making of an order if they were to 
include things outside the notice, such as the 

utting of iron doors to the storerooms in the 
basement. 

Mr. Astbury said he did not think the 
Tribunal would have power to vary the order 
so as to include matters which were not in 
the notice, but, of course, his clients would 
make no objection to an order being made in 
such terms. 

Tho Tribunal reserved their decision. 


— — 


THE SANITARY INSPECTORS' 
. ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THe twenty-eighth annual dinner of the 
Sanitary Inspectors! Association was held on 
Saturday last in the Empire Rooms, Trocadero 
Restaurant, under the Presidency of Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, F.R.S. Amongst  tliose 
present were:—Sir Thomas Barlow, K. C. V. O., 
F.R.C.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, 
D.D.: Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P.; Mr. 
A. Newsholme, M.D. (Local Government 
Board): Mr. W. T. Brand (Prime Warden cf 
the Fishmongers’ Company); Mr. J. Wrench 
Towse; Mr. W. Muirhead (Liverpool); Mr. S. 
Chantry (Llandudno): and the Mavors of 
Westminster, Wimbledon, and East Hain. 

The loval toast having been honoured. 

Mr. Quinton, of Liverpool, pronosed the 
toast of “ The Houses of Parliament.“ to which 
Sir Henry Craik, M.P.. in responding, 
described the members of this Association as 
an armv of defence against dirtiness and mess. 
that juggernaut which had crushed and 
trampled upon the population of this country. 
and upon whose efforts the maintenance of 
the work of sanitation so largely depended. 

Sir Thomas Barlow. in proposing the 
“Sanitary Inspectors! Association," claimed 
that sanitary inspectors were helpers of two 
of the best physicians it was possible to 
obtain, namely, pure air and pure water. If 
Sanitary inspectors could only bring common 
sense to local authorities thev would often 
prevent sanitation being brought into ridicule 
and disrepute 

Sir James Crichton Browne, in responding, 
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said that it had been his privilege to preside 
over the Association during the last tan years, 
a period when the minds of men had been 
stirred on health subjecte to a degree never 
attained betore, so that no longer could a 
dirty and pestiferous Englishmans house be 
tolerated; sanitary inspectors formed tho first 
line of defence against disease. ‘Lhe duties 
of inspectors were tar more numerous than was 
supposed; he was not, as many imagined him 
to be a burrower, mere!y, for fire, earth, air, 


-and water all called for his attention, and to 


them tho public looked for protection. The 
utmospheric oonditions of London had, during 
recent years, been considerably improved by 
the work of sanitary inspectors. 'lhis would 
be scen in the enormous decrease in the 
number of fogs in this city. As many as fifty 
foggy days were expected during the three 
months of winter only twenty years ago, whilst 
during ninety days of winter of 1909-10 only 
cleven were foggy. It must always be 
remembered that as fog decreases sunshine 
increases. He believed that all experts were 
ugreed that the action of the municipal 
authorities and the work of their sanitary 
Officers were the cause of this vast improve- 
ment; no doubt the great factar in the 
improvement of our atmosphere is the work 
of sanitation. Not only had there been much 
jerry building in houses, but also in human 
bodies, this latter being due to adulteration 
of food, over which the sanitary inspector in 
recent years had also the control over an 
excellent and necessary work of supervision. 
Ho was of opinion that at least one sitting of 
the Imperial Conference to be held in May 
next should be set apart for the discussion of 
that great sanitary matter, town planning. Bv 
Sanitation and clean living the country might 
look forward to a time when a brighter and 
more vigorous life might be attained, disease 
would be rarer, decay less rapid, and death 
a less frequent visitor. 

Dr. A. Newsholme, in replying to the toast 
of ‘‘ Local Government,” drew attention to the 
enormous number of deaths which could be 
avoided if all sanitary authorities would per- 
form the elementary and rudimentary duties 
that were imposed upon them—for instance, 
the inefficient administration of sanitary laws 
in Durham, Glamorgan, and eome of the 
pottery districts. It was not for him to say 
whether central control or not is neoessary, 
but our police and national education had been 
made efficient by means of grants from the 
central authority to local authorities, and if 
it ever 1e necessary to give grants for 
sanitary purposes, he did not think that it 
would be bevond tho scope of human ingenuity 
to devise a scheme whereby the amount of the 
grants could be determined by the efficiency of 
the local administration. 

Mr. Brand, Primo Warden of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company, responded to tho toast of 
The Visitors.“ 


— 2 — 
LAW REPORTS. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justico Eve.) 
Ancient Light Dispute in Bond-street. 
Neale v. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. 


His lordship delivered judgment in this case 
on tho 3rd inst, it being an action by the 
plaintiff, who carries on business under the 
namo of Messrs. Phillips, Son, & Neale as 
an auctioneer and valuer of works of art at 
No. 73, New Bond-strect, for an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from building so as to 
obstruct the ancient lights in the plaintiff's 
premises. 

It appeared that the plaintiff’s premises. 
which wero held by him under a lease, had 
been used for a great many years for the 
examination of jewels and other works of art, 
for which a good light was very essential. 
Defendants had recently pulled down No. 99, 
New Bond-street, which was almost opposite 
the plaintiff’s premises, and had erected upon 
the site a building which was about 22 ft. 
higher than the building pulled down, and 
which the plaintiff said had seriously 
diminished the light to his premises; but this 
the defendants denied. 

Tho trial lasted several days, and a great 
deal of conflicting evidence was given upon 
the question whether the defendants’ new 
building did or did not create such an inter- 
ference with the light to tho plaintiff's 
premises as to amount to a nuisance. 

His lordship, in the course of his judgment, 
faid that the plaintiff alleged that the de- 
fondants’ new building occasioned a nuisance 
to him, inasmuch as it intercepted so much of 
the light which formerly came over the old 
building to the ground floor and basement of 
No. 73, so as not to leave him with sufficient. 
light for the comfortable use and enjoyment of 
those parts of his premises. or for the carrying 
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on of his business as beneficially as before. 
The relative position of the plaintiff’s and 
defendante’ premises were shown on the cere- 
ful!'y-drawn plans of Mr. A. F. Browne. It ap- 
peared that of the defendants’ frontage about 
4 ft. 6 in. was opposite the plaintiff’s frontage, 
and of this 4 ft. 6 in. about 12 in. to 18 in. 
were opposite the window on the ground floor, 
which was chiefly affected by the defendants’ 
operations. No part of the defendants’ 
frontage was opposite the basement window. 
The ang'e of obstruction by the defendants’ 
new building to the centre of the sill of the 
ground-floor window had been increased by 
the raising of the building from 344 degrees 
to 48 degrees, which reduced the distance by 
which a beam of light came over the defend- 
ants’ premises through the top of the upper 
sash of the plaintiff's ground-floor window 
into the ground floor from 17 ft. 8 in. to 
9 ft. 8 in. He thought that if a case for an 
injunction had been made out it could only 
be with regard to the ground floor, so he 
should address himself to the ground floor 
exclusively. He had had the advantage of 
the evidence and opinion of many eminent 
gentlemen called on behalf of the respective 
parties, and the result of the testimony went 
tn show what widely divergent opinions could 
be arrived at by competent authorities on the 
seme facts and the eame subject matter. 

His lordship, having examined in detail the 
evidence of the expert and lav witnesses called 
on behalf of the parties, said he was quite 
satisfied on the evidence of the experta that 
there was no interference with the light to 
the rooms above the first floor, and that the 
damege done above the first floor was merely 
negligible. Of course, there Was some inter- 
ference with the light of the ground floor. 
but the question to be determined was, was 
the intorference so substantial as to become a 
nuisance within the meaning of recent 
decisions? He did not think that the evidence 
showed that there was any such diminution of 
light by reason of the defendants’ building 
which entitled plaintiff to the injunction 
claimed. He was of opinion, upon the whole 
of the evidence, that the plaintiff had failed 
to establish an actionable nuisance. He had 
to arrive at the best conclusion that he could 
upon the evidence, and that conclusion was 
that the action failed, and must be dismissad 
with costs. 

Mr. P. O. Lawrence, K.C., and Mr. Tomlin 
Gnstructed by Messrs. Roche, Son, & Neale) 
appeared for the plaintif: and Mr. Clayton. 
K.C., and Mr. Rolt (instructed by Messe. 
Avery & Wolverson) for the defendante. 


HiaH Court or Justice, KINa's BrNOn 
DIVISION. 
(Divisional Court, before Justices CHANNEL, 
Bray, AND HAMILTON.) 


Kensington Boundary Wall Dispute. 
Rea v. London County Council. 


Tis case was heard recently upon a special 
case stated by a metropolitan stipendiary, 
before whom the appellant had been convicted 
of neglecting to comply with the requirement 
of a notice under Part II. of the London Baild- 
ing Act, 1894, as amended by section 3 of the 
Act of 1898, to cause the external fences or 
boundary of the forecourt or other space 
between the external walls of a certain building 
and the strect to be set back, so that every 
part of the external fence or boundary of such 
forecourt or space should be at a distance in 
every direction from the centre of the road- 
way of such street, not. less than the distance 
permitted under Part II. The facts appeared 
to be as follows:—Logan-place was a street 
about 30 ft. wide within the Royal Borough of 
Kensington, and had existed as a road for 
&ome years. In 1909 it was paved by the 
Borough, used for carriage traffic, and became 
a highway. The appellant was under-lessee and 
* owner" within the definition of the Act of 
1894 of & piece of land on the south side of 
Iogan-place measuring 117 ft. 6 in. by 95 ft., 
and encl by brick walls 6 ft. 6 in. high. 
In September, 1908, he began to erect a house 
upon the south-western portion. The pre- 
scribed distance" from the centre of the roadway 
of Logan-place was 20 ft., and the distance of 
the front of the wall and buildings hereafter 
mentioned forming the northern boundary of 
the land was 15 ft. from the centre of the road. 
Up to September, 1908, the land was used as a 
garden and lawn-tennis court, with beds, bor- 
ders, and paths round it. The appellant 
served & proper building notice and submitted 
plans, when the respondents intimated that hoc 
would be required to set back the wall and 
buildings on the north side for a distance of 
5 ft. The total length of the northern boun- 
dary wall was 117 ft. 6 in. Of this 62 ft. 2 in. 
was occupied by  buildings—potting sheds, 
greenhouse, etc.—the remaining 55 ft. 4 in. 
occupied by wall only. In December, 1909, the 
respondents served on the appellant, in pur- 
suance of sect. 3 (1) of the Amendment Act, 
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1898, a notice requiring him to set back his 
wall. The appellant contended (1) that the 
garden was not a forecourt or other space 
between the external wall of the new residence 
and the roadway within Part II. of the Act of 
1894; that the north wall and other buildings 
were not the external fence or boundary of 
such & forecourt or space; and that neither 
sect. 13 of the Act nor sect. 3 of the Amend- 
ing Act of 1898 enabled the respondent to re- 
quire the setting back of existing buildings, 
viz., the potting sheds, grecnhouse, and wall; 
(2) that sect. 13 had no application to a fence 
or boundary of a forecourt or space unless such 
fence or boundary was erected at tlie time when 
the new building was erected ; (3) alternatively, 
that the certificate of the District Surveyor 
given on October 26. 1906, when the building 
of the house was already in progress, was a 
complete answer to the proceedings. 

The respondents contended that the garden 
was “ʻa forecourt or other space" within the 
meaning of the sections, and that the north 
wall and buildings must be set back accordingly. 

The learned magistrate, in his judgment, 
said he did not think that any definite or clear 
meaning oould be put on the word “forecourt ” 
in the Act; but there was, of course, tho 
expression "other space," and he should have 
said the distance which separated the house 
from the old boundary wall was certainly a 
"space" within the meaning of the section. 
He quite agreed that if the dictum of tho late 
Mr. Justice Wright in the case of “ London 
County Council v. Aylesbury Dairy Company " 
had been a judgment, it would have been a 
defence in this case; but at most it was an 
obiter dictum, and merely at the end of his 
judgment a reservation of a possible doubt. on 
which, in the face of the words of the section, 
he (the magistrate) did not think he could act. 
The District Survcyor's certificate given under 
sect. 13 (5) did not take the case out of the 
Act. In the first place, that certificate was 
given after the house had been actually in part 
erected. That certificate, if given at all, applied 
only to the wall, and he did not think that 
the certificate referred to in the section was 
meant to apply to the case of a new boundary 
wall. The words were, ''intend to alter or 
re-erect any building or structure“ existing at 
the amendment of the Act, which he thought 
had reference to a building other than a boun- 
dary wall. He was therefore of opinion that 
there must in this case he a conviction. Henco 
the present appeal. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel their lordships allowed the appeal, 
holding that the learned magistrate was wrong. 
and that sect. 13 had not the effect he attri- 
buted to it, and that where, as in the present 
case, thero was an existing boundary wall and 
a new honse was built within it, the London 
County Council could not require the owner of 
the land upon which it was built to set back 
the old boundary wall forming the boundary 
of the space left between the new building and 
the street, so that the wall, as in the present 
instance, should not be less than 20 ft. from the 
centre of the roadway of the street. The con- 
viction was therefore quashed. 


— . — 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Battersca.—The South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Company have intimated that they 
are about to carry out works to strengthen 
the bridge carrying their line over Battersea 
Park-road, near the Dogs’ Home. The posi- 
tion of the electric mains in Battersea Bridge- 
road is to be altered in connexion with the 
construction of tramways, at an approximate 
cost of 280/. 572/. is to be spent in recon- 
structing a sewer in IIolden-street and adjoin- 
ing streets. 

Bermondscy.—DPlans have been lodged as 
follows: —Mr. F. J. Coxhead, Bulwer-road, 
Leytonstone, to build a warehouse in Spa-road 
for the Salvation Army; Messrs. Gordon & 
Gunton, architects, Finsbury House, Blomfield- 
streot, E.C., erection of building at Dockhead 
(Messrs. Sabey & Son, builders, Islington). 

Bethnal Green.—Punderson-gardens are to 
be widened. The approximate cost of tho 
paving will be 300/. 

East Ham.—The Engineer has submitted 
detailed quantitics of tho swimming-baths to 
be erected on a site adjoining the Town Hall, 
and the estimate based on these quantities is 
9.5007. The original estimate was 9,100/., and 
the difference is accounted for by the fact that 
various alterations were made in the original 
design in order to conform with the rules of 
the Amateur Diving Association; also that 
upon triel holes being eunk in the site it was 
found necessary to excavate to an extra depth 
and provide deeper foundations. Tenders are 
to be invited for the work. and the Engineer 
of the Council is also to be permitted to 
tender. Plans have been passed for Mr. G. 
West for five houses in Bedford-road. The 
following plans have been lodged:—Mr. E. 
Fredericks, nine houses and one house and 
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shop, Brampton-road; Mr. J. Turner, con- 
version of existing building at oorner of 
Church-road and Browning-road into public- 
house; Mr. F. H. Buen, picture palace, 266 
and 268, High-street North. 

Hackney.—Correspondence is still proceeding 
between the Council and Mr. Carnegie in 
regard to the proposal to erect a branch 
library in the north-west portion of the 
Borough. Application is to be made to the 
London County Council for sanction to borrow 
1,800/. for constructing a new road and bridge 
on the eastern side of Hackney Marsh to com- 
municate with the district of Leyton. The 
following plans have been lodged:—Mr. A. 
Welford, twenty-one houses, Spring Hill; 
Messrs. E. Evans & Nons, six houses, 
Osbaldeston-road, near Clapham Common. 

Hendon.—The Rural District Council has 
passed plans as follows:—Messrs. George & 
Pendry, cottages, Harrow-road, Pinner; Mr. 
T. A. Ellement, rifle range for Pinner Rifle 
Club; Messrs. W. Goddard & Catton, ten 
houses, Water-lane, Stanmore. 

Islington.—206/. is to be spent in tar paving 
in Essex-road. 

Marylebone.—During the ensuing financial 
year the following paving works are to be 
carried out:—Substituting wood paving for 
macadam, estimated cost, 9,188/.; substituting 
tarmac for macadam, estimated cost, 6,335.. ; 
substituting asphalt for macadam, estimated 
cost, 2,341/.: renewing wood paving, estimated 
cost, 16,9217.; renewing asphalt, estimated 

l 


cost, 668 
——9—9—9———— 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
City Council on Thursday, February 2, the 
o ONR, amongst other matters, were dealt 
with :— 

Paving Works.—On the reoommendation of 
the Works Committee, it was decided to carry 
out paving works in twenty-one thoroughfares 
during the ensuing year, at an estimated cost 
of 29,807/., and that tenders be obtained for 
the works. Of the total area proposed to be 
repaved, 30,665 sq. yds. are in macadam, 
11,835 sq. yde. in wood, 3,555 yds. in granite, 
and 2,100 vds. in asphalt setts. 

Ntrect Wrdenings.—It was decided to forward 
plans, particulars, and estimates of the sug- 
gested — improvements at — Hertford.street, 
Argvll-place, Berkeley-strect, and Piccadilly to 
the Road Board, with an application for a 
grant under the provisions of the Development 
and Road Improvements Funds Act, 1909. The 
principal scheme. d.e., that of widening 
Berkelev-street, involves the removal of the 
present boundary wall of Devonshire House 
and Lansdowne House, but no interference 
with the main buildings. The total estimated 
cost, of the schemes approximates 250.000. 

The Mall Extension.—Another discussion 
took place with regard to the Mall Extension, 
and it was decided to support the scheme of 
the London County Council to provide euch cn 
opening opposite Drummond's Bank as will 
enable the Coronation procession to proceed 
by way of Spring-gardens if desired. 

— — — 
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Mr. Forrester. 

Tho late Mr. Alexander Cunningham 
Forrester, of No. 35, Old Queen-street, West- 
minster, S.W., was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 
Decamber, 1904. He prepared tho p'ans and 
designs for the buildings of the Morgan 
Crucible Company in Church-road, Battersea, 
twelve year ago, and for the enlargement of 
the Bermondsey Presbyterian Church, South- 
wark Park-road: he did some architectural 
work in conjunction with Mr. Karslake. includ- 
ing Clare House, Beckenham, and with Mr. 
J C. Turner Murray. 


Mr. Kipling. 


Mr. John Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E., who 
died on January 26 at his residence, The 
Gables, Tisbury, Wilts, aged seventy-four 
years, was the eldest eon of the Rev. Joseph 
Kipling, of Pickering. In 1865 he was ap- 
pointed Architectural Soulptor in the Bombay 
School of Art, and with Mr. Griffiths did 
much to extend the scope and influence of 
similar institutions in India’ He was then 
appointed Principal and Curator of the 
Central Museum, for the Mayo School of Art 
at Lahore, in 1875. He retired from the ser- 
vice seven vears ago, and was made a C.I.E. 
in 1886. Mr. Kipling wrote and illustrated 
* Beast and Man in India "; he made for the 
Government Commercial Department a set cf 
drawings depicting native craftsmen at their 
work, and illustrated some of the books of 
his son, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and the volumo 
of verses, “Hand in Hand," written by his 
late wife and his daughter. 

OBITUARY —Continued on page 192. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 
this Number: Competitions, iv. ; 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 


Those with an asterisk (&) are advertised in 
; Publie Appointment, xviii. 


; Auction Sales, xxvi. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions, 


FEBRUARY 25. — St. Austell.—Architects prac- 
tising in the county of Cornwall are invited to 


submit designs for & cottage hospital. Par- 
reet from Mr. Henry Hodge, 'l'revarrock, St. 
uste 
FEBRUARY 28. — Corbridge. — The Hexham 
D. C. invite duly qualified civil engineers to 


submit schemes for sewage disposal. lnforma- 
tion can be obtzined from the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee (Mr. Pearson, 
Corbridge). 

Marcu 1.—Peniston.—LisRary.—Limited to 
architects within 30 miles of Peniston. 


MancH 15. — San Salvador. — SCHEME FOR A 
Crry THEATRE. — First premium, 8,000 francs; 
second, 4,000 francs. Particulars from Mr. M. J. 


Kel 8. Idol-lane, E. C. 

Minca 24 —Swansea.—CASTLE-STREET IM- 
ac LS —The Swansea Corporation invite 
competitive designs and estimate for improve- 
ment of  Castle-street. Two premiums are 
offered. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Marcu 31.—Manchester.—LisraRy AND ART 
GALLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in issue of January 20, 
and“ Competition News in issue of February 3. 

MaRcH 31. — Romford. — The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- 


vite designs for the general plan of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. Ppr further par- 
ticulars see advertisement our issue of 


September 17, and of October 8. 

Marcu 31. —-frondhjem, Norway.—PROPOSED 
HARBOUR AND RAILWAY ExTENSION.—Competitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Railways and the City Har- 
bour Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
for further information. 

APRIL 1.—Coventry.—MUNIcIPAL OFFICES.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for erection of Municipal offices and a 
Town Hall, to cost 50,0001. Premiums of 150l. 
(supplementary) 175l., and 1251. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F. R. I. B. A.,, has been appointed 
assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise- 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 
and January 6 for further particulars. 

APRIL 6. — Carlton. — SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
Disposat ScHEME.—The Barnsley R. D. C. require 
& sewerage and sewage disposal scheme, with 
plans and estimates, for a portion of the parish 
of Carlton. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee, Carlton, near Barnsley. 

APRIL 15..—Havana.— Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 9, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street 

JuNE 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland, — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.—Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. _ Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

AUGUST 21.—Athens.—COURT or JUSTICE.— 
An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
Gud. may be seen at the Library of the 


NOVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MoNUMENT TO ALEXANDER II. —Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DeceMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
Bon Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Dare. — Bradford. — INFIRMARY. — The 
Board of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 

No Date.—Leicester.—PrRroposep Poustic Hat. 
--The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall. proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
posit of 1l. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 


Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

No Darr. — Lowestoft. — ScHooL. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l., 101. 10s., and 5l. 5s. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

No Date.—Bio de Janeiro.—The Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with a clinical hospital, in 
Rio de Janeiro. Conditions may be seen at the 
De National du Commerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

aris 

No Date.—Southampton.—New BUILDINGS. 
—The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new buildings. See 
advertisement in issue of January 6 for further 


particulars. 
Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

FEBRUARY 13. — Hilden, 
HALL.—The erection of a lecture hall at Fort 
Grounds. Plans, etc., may be inspected, und 
quantities obtained, on application to Mr. S. C. 
Hunter, quantity surveyor, Scottish Provident- 
buildings, Belfast, or to the architect, Mr. 
James Hunter, B E., Antrim-road, Lisburn, on 
payment of 10s. 6d. 


Lisburn. — LECTURE 


FEBRUARY 13.— Horden Colliery.—HoTFL.—For 


the erection of an hotel, for the Durham and 
North Yorkshire Public-house Company. Names 
to Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, FF. R. I. B. A., archi- 
tects, Feethums, Darlington. 

FERRUARY 13. —PNewcastle-upon-Tyne.—BowL- 
ING-GREEN SHELTERS.—The Town Moor and Parks 
Committee invite tenders for the erection of a 
bowling-green shelter in Nuns’ Moor Park and 
Armstrong Park respectively. Drawings, etc., 
can be seen, and a specification, with form, 
obtained, at the office of the City Engineer, Town 

all, after payment of II. ls. to the City 

Treasurer, Town Hall. 
* FEBRUARY 13. — Stanford-le-Hope. — ADDI- 
TIONS TO ScHooL.—The Essex Education Com- 
mittee (Orsett District Sub-Committee) invite 
tenders for alterations and additions to infant 
school at Stanford-le-Hope. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 14 —Brynmawr.— RrEBUILDING.—F'or 
the rebuilding and reinstating after fire of the 
Liverpool plores in Beaufort-street, for Mr. P. 
James. Plans, etc, may be inspected at the 
office of Mr. Hy, Waters, M.S.A., architect and 
surveyor, Ebbw V 

FEBRUARY 14. RC Elchies.— ALTERATIONS 
TO MANSION-HOUSE, ETC.—For works of alterations 
on mansion-house, and erection of new stabling. 
nns etc., may be seen at the Seafield Estates 

ffice in Elgin, and in Rothes. 

FEBRUARY 14.—Upper Auchenreath, Bellie. 
—CorríAGE.—For the erection of a new cottage 
at Upper Auchenreath, Bellie. Plans, etc., may 
be seen at the Estates Office, Fochabers, Mr. 
D. J. Cunningham, Pactor, 

FEBRUARY 15-MaRcH 7. — Cho oppington. — 
Councin Scnuoor.—Northumberlan Education 
Committee invite tenders for the erection of a 
new Council school. Name and address not 
later than the 15th inst., together with & deposit 
of 2l. 2s., to Mr. G. Williams, Secretary to the 
Education Committee, the Moothall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

FEBRUARY 15.—Coventry.—TF&RITORIAL PRE- 
MISES.—Warwickshire Territorial Force Associa- 
tion invite tenders for the erection of new pre- 
mises in the Quinton-road. Quantities, form, 
etc., S aisi be obtained from the architect, Mr. 
J. iddington, Ketton- Enn DOS, Regent- 
street, Rugby, on payment of 2l. 

FEBRUARY 15. — Greenock. — Ex ENTUM TO 
ELECTRIC GENERATING STATION.— The Corporation 
invite tenders for proposed extensions to the 
electricity generating works, Dellingburn-street. 
Specifications, etc., can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Woodrow & Thomson, measurers, 
2, Hamilton-street, Greenock, where the draw- 
ings can be inspected on deposit of 5s. for each 
specification. 

FEBRUARY ,15.—Longwood.—DwELLING-HOUSES 
AND SHoP.—For the various works required in 
the erection of seven dwelling-houses and shop, 
Royd-street. Plans may be seen, and quantities 
obtained, at the office of Mr. Joseph Berry, 
architect and surveyor, 3, Market-place, Hud- 

ersne 

FEBRUARY 15. — Manchester. — FOUNDATION 
Work.—The Electricity Committee invite tenders 
for the foundation work for a turbo generator, floor 
extensions, and air ducts, etc., required at their 
Stuart-street generating station. Forms of 


tender, etc., may be obtained on application to 
Mr. ughes, Secretary, Electricity Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Manchester, on payment of 
21. 9s. Drawings muy be inspected at the offices 
of Messrs. C. S. Allott & Son, civil engineera, 
46, Brown-street, Manchester. 

FEBRUARY 15. — Milnsbridge. — DWELLING- 
HOUSES AND SHoP.—For the erection of two 
dwelling-houses and shop, Manchester-road. 
Plans may be seen, and quantities obtained, at 
the offices of Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects 
and surveyors, Milnsbridge and Huddersfield. 

FEBRUARY 15.—Redruth Highway.—Renova- 
TION OF CHURCH.—The Trustees of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church invite tenders for proposed 
renovation of the Chuten. Plans, etc., may 
obtained from Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 
Green-lane, Redruth. 

FEBRUARY 16. —Barnstaple.—Srza WaLL.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for building a sea wall and 
other work at Newberry beach, Combe Martin. 
Plans, etc., can be obtained by applying at the 
District Surveyor's Office, 85, Boutport-street, 
Barnstaple. 

FEBRUARY 16.—Bridlington.—RESIDENCE.—For 
the erection of a villa residence, Flamborough- 
roa ans, etc., may be seen at the office of 
Mr. "Samuel Dyer, architect and Surveyor, 29, 
Quay-road, Bridlington. 

FEBRUARY 16. Leeds. — ALTERATIONS TO 
COUNCIL SCHOOLS. .—The Education Committee 
invite tenders for the whole of the trades re- 
quired in connexion with (a) alterations at 
npe Council School; 3 alterations at 
Darley-street Council School. paniten etc., 
may be obtained on application to the Éduca- 
tion Peper arat (Architect's Section), Calverley- 
street eeds 

FEBRUARY 16. — Manchester. — BOATHOUSE. — 

The Parks Committee invite tenders for the 
erection of a boathouse at Boggart Hole Clough. 
Drawings may be seen, and specifications, etc, 
obtained. at the office of the City Architect, 
Town Hall, upon payment to the City Treasurer 
of 1l. 1s. All cheques or postal orders to be 
made payable v to the order of ‘‘ The Corporation 
of Manchester.” 
x FEBRUARY 17. — Acton. — Post-orFice.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Build- 
ings invite tenders for branch post-office at 
Acton. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 17.—Flush Hall Newtownards.— 
PRINTWORKS.—For the erection of a printworks 
for the Ulster Printworks, Ltd. Plans, etc., may 
be inspected, and quantities bene on pav- 
ment of 5l. 5s., from Mr. S. C. Hunter, Scottish 
Provident-buildings, Belfast, or from Mr. 
Ernest L Woods, C.E., 97, Main-street, Bangor. 

FEBRUARY 17.—Rhondda.—NEw SCHOOL, rTC.— 

he U.D.C. invite tenders for the following :— 
(1) Erection of a new school at Tylorstown; (2) 
conversion of the old higher grade school pre- 
mises at Pentre into a centre for housecraft and 
handicraft. Plans, etc., may seen, and 
quantities, etc., obtained, at the office of the 
Architect, Mr. Jacob Rees, Hillside Cottage, 
Pentre, upon the production of a receipt from 
the Accountant of the Council for the required 
deposit of 2l. 2s. for each work. 

FEBRUARY 18. — Cardiff. — RENOVATION or 
Hovses.—For the restoration and renovation oí 
block of houses in Spring Gardens-terrace. Plan, 
etc., may be obtained at the office of Mr. 
Harpur, M. Inst. C. E., City Engineer, d Hall. 
upon deposit with the City Treasurer of 

FEBRUARY 18.—Chelmsford.—BaATHROOMS.—'The 
Guardians invite tenders for the construction 
and fitting of four bathrooms at the Union 
House, ood-street, Chelmsford. Plans, etc., 
can be seen, and full particulars obtained, at the 
offices of the Board's Architects, easrs. 
Chancellor & Son, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

FEBRUARY 18. — Maudlin, ‘Liskeard.— Appi- 
TIONS TO DWELLING-HOUSE.—For making addi- 
tions to dwelling-house, for Mr. Hicks. 
Plans, etc., may be seen at the office of Mr. 
John Sansom, F.R.I.B.A.,  Greenbank.lane, 
Liskeard. 

FEBRUARY 18.—New Malden.—CotTtaGes.—For 
the erection of eight cottages in Pig here’ road. 
Elm-road. Plans, etc., may be seen at the offices 
of Messrs. Belfrage & Saville, architects, 27, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. 

FEBRUARY 18.—Portheawl.— HALL, SHOPS, AND 
Orrices.—For the erection of a hall, with lock- 
up shops and offices attached. in John-street, for 
the Coliseum Company. Quantities may be 
obtained from Mr. D. Griffiths, architect, John- 
street, Porthcawl], upon payment of 21. Qs. 

FEBRUARY 20, —Aberkenfig. —Hovses.—For the 
erection of fourteen houses for the Pandy Estate 
Building Club. Plans, etc., may be seen at the 
1 of Mr. W. Burnett, architect and surv eyor, 

ondu. 

FrBRUARY 20.—Ratoath, Co. Meath.—ScHoc ts. 
—For building new schools, etc., for the Verv 
Rev. Peter Everard; P.P. Plans, etc., can be 
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GARNIER ON ARCHITECTURAL ART AND EDUCATION. 


N view of the establishment of the 
Board of Architectural Education 
and the liberal ideas which recently 

have been introduced into the Institute 
examinations, it is not uninteresting to 
turn for a moment to the views, with 
regard to education and other matters, 
of a man who became an architect because 
he did not happen to possess sufficient 


physical stamina to become a wheelwright, 


the profession of his father. 


We refer to 


Charles Garnier, the architect of the Paris 
Opera. Garnier, although eminently a 
cultivated man, was largely self-taught. 
When we say that he was self-taught we 
mean that he sought the readiest and 
most economical means to secure for 
himself the best education available, and 
he profited so well by his instruction that 
scholarships and prizes, culminating in the 
Prix de Rome, placed him in the front rank 
of the younger men of his time. At the 


age of forty-four, in 1869, he published 
a little book of fugitive essays under 
the title of “ A Travers les Arts," that is 
to say in his ripe manhood, when his work 
on his architectural masterpiece was in 
full swing, to be interrupted for a time, 
a little later, by the disastrous Franco- 
German war. 

A Travers les Arts” is altogether a 
delightful little volume ; frank, autobio- 
graphical, and, what is of more importance, 

B 2 
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explanatory, in a large measure, of 
Garnier's attitude towards the art of 
architecture in its various aspects. A 
system of education, the use of materials, 
the relation of the sculptor and decorator 
to the architect, the engineer and the 
architect, the work of his contemporaries, 
the value of the young architect’s 
studies at the Villa Medici, are among 
the subjects touched upon with the 
clearness and grace which are seldom 
absent in French writing. Certainly no 
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one can lay down the book without feeling 
the kind of refreshment which may be 
derived from contact with spacious ideas. 
Garnier had the gifts and the style of a 
good essayist. Master of architectural 
construction, of the science of his art, as he 
undoubtedly was, his book goes to show 
that he approached these matters neither 
as scientist nor craftsman, but wholly 
in an impressionistic artistic spirit. 

Take, for example, a passage from 
his essay on Marbles " : Les marbres 


The Paris Opera House: Side View of Frieze. 


Charles Garnier, Architect. 


[FEBRUARY 17, I9II. 


sont, pour l'architecture, une des 
ressources les plus précieuses ; ils donnent 
la vie et l'éclat ; ils complètent la décora- 
tion ; ils créent pour ainsi dire un nouveau 
monument. Les architectes italiens du 
moyen áge et de la renaissance, artistes 
pleins de foi, d'audace et de vigueur, 
n'ont eu garde de délaisser un moyen 
d'effet aussi puissant. Leurs édifices. 
parfois médiocres, parfois sublimes, ont 
tous, gráce à l'emploi du marbre, un 
mouvement, une légéreté, que la pierre 
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serait impuissante à donner. La pierre 
produit une impression plus grave, plus 
énergique : c'est. l'élément masculin de 
l'art: le marbre donne une impression 
plus douce et plus gracieuse; c'est 
l'lément feminin avec sa vivacité, sa 
e E et sa parfaite élégance." 

arel v, indeed, has an architect written 
so delightfully about his art. But this is 
only an introduction toa general historical 
survey which serves to illustrate various 
interesting p inciples with regard to the 
decorative use of the material. 

- You cannot verv well, indeed, glance at 
any of these pages without encountering 
general ideas—general ideas, that is, not 
derived from any merely theoretic and 
abstract studies, but from  Garnier's 
strenuous pursuit of his vocation. 

His archeological studies, which were 
considerable, his intimate knowledge of 
materials, his scientific attainments, 
never for a moment would seem to have 
led him astray from the broad general 
path of his art. He has indeed small 
patience with the archeological spirit in 
architecture, with, say, the documentary 
attitude of such a man as Viollet-le-Duc. 
The study of Classic, Gothic, or Renais- 
sance art is undertaken not for the 
purpose of copying it—that is surely the 
last thing!—but for the purpose of 
discovering in it the principles and 
essence of the art of building. Architec- 
ture, in a word, he will tell us, to be a 
living art, even to be considered as an 
art at all, cannot be a matter of reproduc- 
tion, of immobilisation, but entirely of 
creation. He emphasises this point 
insistently ; it crops up in almost every 
essay. But Garnier was no architectural 
jaure. No man had a greater respect for 
tradition or was readier to profit by 
its teaching. But he explored tradition 
solely for the spirit. His attitude 
towards history, towards science, towards 
materials and the arts accessory to archi- 
tecture was that of a man bent upon the 
discovery of general guiding principles. 
It was in the main a philosophic attitude. 
In his essay, “ L'Enseignement Artis- 
tique," the reader may find his views in 
this respect more or less systematised. 
Without, in fact, some sort of general 
principles are held in common, without 
some sort of generally accepted training 
is followed, Garnier considered the pos- 
sibilities of arriving at anything like a 
national style in architecture to be remote. 
We shall not refer to his essay on 
"Ls Style Actuel" an appreciative 
criticism of contemporary work, or to 
his illuminating remarks on “ La décora- 
tion artistique ? > but come to his views on 
the educational value of the work achieved 
bv the students of the School at Rome. 
Whether one is in sympathy with this 
svstem of training or not (and we know 
those who are strongly opposed to it), it 
cannot be denied that much of the most 

Important work in France, and at times 

elsewhere, has been accomplished by men, 

including Garnier himself, who have been 
anciens pensionnaires of the Villa Medici. 

Garnier speaks of his years there in a 

spirit wholly free from pedantry, in a 

spirit, indeed, of gay and joyous 

enthusiasm. Clearly the work there, 
strenuous and erudite in kind as it may 
be. engenders no temper of scholarly 
priggishness. ** The choice of a restora- 
tion," he says, ''is always an important 
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event for the students at Rome. It is 
not a question of a study lightly under- 
taken and quickly accomplished ; it is, 
on the contrarv, a question of several 
months of solitude, sometimes even of 
exile at the foot of the chosen ruins ; it 
is a question of a vear's labour at least 
afterwards. How many, indeed, have 
spent more than two vears at the work in 
order to carry out their engagements 
faithfully! And, nevertheless, with what 
ardour the voung artists give them- 
selves to the task! What researches 
they undertake! What feverish even- 
ings are spent in seeking the truth of 
the antique and in recreating it!“ 
Finally the work is accomplished, the 
envois are sent to Paris, and the student 
awaits, with intolerable anxiety and 
impatience, the verdict of the public. 
We have said that the School at Rome 
has not the universal approval of archi- 
tectural educationalists. Garnier himself 
has small patience with these opponents. 
“ Esprits chagrins et injustes!” he ex- 
claims. To what end these studies? He 
is clear and emphatic enough as to their 
use and purpose. They serve the pur- 
poses of historical study; they serve 
to compare the past with the present, 
but, most of all, they are invaluable 
(and that is their chief aim) to the 
artist who has worked there. Do 
you believe that the time which he 
has spent in measuring these fragments, 
in interrogating these ruins, in assigning 
them their place and their use, is time 
thrown away bv the artist?" he asks. 
And he proceeds: — The artist has 
made himself familiar with the gifts for 
art and construction of an older civilisa- 
tion; he has lived the life of other times, 
he has brought the historv of men into 
relation with the history of stones ; he has 
learnt to study, to compare, to reason in 
matters that will be of use to him later 
when he builds for vou; finally he has 
learnt the alphabet of architecture. 
Whatsoever may be his ideas in the 
future, he will know how to express them. 
lf his colleagues have made analogous 
studies, is that any reason why he should 
not make them ? If my fellow-student at 
college has translated Virgil or Cicero, 
is that any reason why I should not make 
similar translations in my turn? Ne rtez 
donc pas de ces attaques ignorantes ; 
c'est une noble abnégation que d'employer 
sa jeunnesse à étudier son art avec 
l'espéranee de devenir plus tard maitre 
à san tour.” 

And in this last sentence Garnier 
touches a principle which should not only 
guide the student, but also those who 
are engaged in solving the problem of his 
artistic development. 


— . — - 


NOTES. 


THE number and substance 

spe i of the subscribers to the 
Theatre: petition presented on 
Tuesdav by the Memorial 

Committee to the London County Council 
show that, although little has been 
heard in the Press of late, the Committee 
have been using the time to good advan- 
tage in “ permeating” the country and 
gaining adherents to its cause. Their 
request that the London County Council, 
on vacating Spring-gardens, should 
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grant them a secure option on the site 
comes as a pleasingly-unheralded and 
gratefully decisive step. The claim that 
the securing of an option on a site is, 
in our opinion, essential to the further 
progress of the scheme” enforces the 
necessitv at this point of controlling 
aspiration and of giving 
To airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.“ 

It is patent that the occasion—such a 
site shortly to be vacated, and by a 
public body, in such a central region— 
is, as they are aware, unique. It is of 
sufficient extent to allow of the complete 
isolation of the building, and the main 
front coming naturally on to the Mall 
would take the inevitable carriage crush 
well out of the way of ordinary traffic. 
But while we recognise these advantages, 
and more especially the tactical induce- 
ment noted above, from the architectural 
standpoint the site presents difficulties 
and inhibitions which must be the 
despair of those who would see the 
National Theatre idea embodied in a 
symmetrically monumental scheme. The 
London County Council offices have only 
a very small frontage to Cockspur-street, 
which would probably be utilised for the 
provision of an isolating lane. The value 
of the frontage to Spring-gardens will 
depend very much on the way in which 
Sir Aston Webb’s scheme is completed 
towards Trafalgar-square. And there is 
100 ft. or so of facade to the Mall. This 
could be made axial to the circle of which 
the triumphal arches form nearly half the 
circumference. Balanced by steps. down 
to the Admiralty building, a very fair 
approach from this“ circus”’ at the end 
of the Mall might be devised. But 
whether the theatre should be treated as 
an appanage of the arches or of Carlton 
House-terrace, vastly preponderating on 
the other side, or whether it should be 
as much at variance with both as they 
are with each other, is a problem which 
should be stated, though it may not be 
necessary at this point to thrash the 
matter out. These difficulties will arise, 
and any attempt to face them now must 
not be construed as a wish ever 80 
remotely to criticise in an adverse way 
the efforts of an association of most of 
the leading names in literature and art 
in the country which has as its aim the 
concentration of scattered effort and the 
getting of something done. 


T F * A SUNDAY SPECIALIST,” 
ngsway and writi in the Sunda 

Hc Times, begins his article 
bv asking What will he do with it?“ 
This was the problem which in Lytton's 
novel faced the young man who had 
come into great possessions. This, too, 
is the problem which faces the architects 
of to-day who have great opportunities 
in dealing with a magnificent new 
thoroughfare in the heart of London. Is 
it too late or is it futile to plead for some 
unitv *" ete. It is both too late and 
futile. When will writers in the lay 
Press drop the assumption that these 
matters are in the hands of architects ? 
Anyone who will stop to think for an 
instant knows that they are not. Are 
the architects, commissioned at various 
times, to follow the lines of the first 
building that happens to be erected? 
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Are clients to make their requirements 
conform with a scheme not even formu- 
lated, and impose on themselves conditions 
which no one has set ? Is the architect 
of the design adjoining Mr. Lutyen’s, for 
instance, to work in a style with which 
he has no sympathy and ape a refinement 
and restraint in detail which he obviously 
does not like? It is asking too much. 
If, however, the lay writer, and, conse- 
quently, the ratepayer and voter, would 
put the matter to the public body—in 
this case the London County Council— 
and change even one seat on the Kingsway 
issue, it would soon be seen with whom 
the responsibility lay—z.e., in the first 
place with A Sunday Specialist" and 
his brethren, and in the fourth place with 
the architect. Kingsway was such a 
patent case for co-ordinated design. A 
wide street is thrust ruthlessly through 
all that lies in its path. The sites on 
either hand are consequently laid bare, 
and it would seem a very simple matter 
at the beginning to procure one design 
and lease the sites with the condition that 
main lines must be adhered to. But if the 
public body will not do these things for 
the public good, who will? It is an 
example of the frequent failure of 
corporations to realise an idea in all its 
aspects. Civic design is a matter of 
three dimensions, whereas they conceive 
it as an affair of two only. 


THE memorial to the late 
Duke of Devonshire, un- 
veiled by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne on Tuesday 
last, is the Commission of Mr. Herbert 
Hampton, who designed and modelled 
the effigy, habited in the robes of the 
Garter ; it is 10 ft. 6 in. high, and was 
cast by Messrs. Singer & Co. The design 
of the pedestal was entrusted to Mr. 
Howard Ince, and the acceptance by the 
Memorial Committee was given to a 
model, to a large scale, of the monument 
as an entity. It is gratifying to note 
that in this case the conjunction of the 
sculptor Nand the architect has been 
recognised in a memorial statue. Too 
often it is imagined that for the design 
of a “mere pedestal" architectural 
advice is superfluous. 


— —— 
THE LIVERPOOL KING 
EDWARD MEMORIAL. 


THE inner history of the municipal comedy 
that has resulted from the ill-advised pro- 
posal to tamper with St. George's Hall is, 
we believe, unique in the annals of civic 
ineptitude. Since our last reference to the 
subject of Mr. Shaw's gratuitous amend- 
ment of Elmes's work the more notable 
developments in the affair may be 
summarised as follows :— 

A resolution and letter from the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
against any interference with the Hall was 
forwarded to the Lord Mayor. 

A petition to the Lord Mayor was also 
presented, bearing the signatures of leading 
architects, including those of Mr. Ernest 
George and the Presidents of several 
provincial Societies. This petition supported 
the adverse views expressed by Sir Aston 
Webb and Professor Blomfield, those 
members of the Committee of Experts 
who opposed any alteration of the south 
facade. 

A letter from Mr. Belcher, favouring 
Mr. Shaw's scheme, appeared in the Liverpool 
Courier for February 9. In this letter 
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Mr. Belcher was unfortunate enough to 
betray his ignorance of existing evidence. 
He assumed the present wall not to be the 
first and ultimate intention of Elmes and 
Cockerell, though the fallacy of this view 
has been disproved time and again by con- 
stant references in the professional Press 
to the original dated working drawings used 
in the erection of the Hall. (It is remarkably 
significant of the solidarity of professional 
opinion that no London or local architect— 
with the single exception of Mr. Belcher— 
came forward to support the Memorial 
Committee’s scheme.) 

Under these circumstances a comparative 
enumeration of the authorities for and 
against the Committee’s proposal has peculiar 
force. In favour were:— The Memorial 
Committee—a body of laymen ; Mr. Norman 
Shaw, retired R.A., the author of the 
scheme; Mr. J. Belcher, R.A., and Mr. H. 
Thornycroft, R.A. 

Against the proposal were :—The Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Messrs. Leonard Stokes, P. R. I. B. A., 
Ernest George, A. R. A., A. W. S. Cross, 
H. V. Lanchester, and E. A. Rickards, 
Sydney D. Kitson, William Flockhart, 
Edwin L. Lutyens, E. Guy Dawber, Walter 
Cave, Maurice B. Adams, Andrew N. 
Prentice, Henry C. Charlewood, W. A. 
Forsyth, Sydney K. Greenslade, Edwin T. 
Hall, James S. Gibson, Henry T. Hare, H. H. 
Statham, Robert Evans, Max Clarke, A. 
Needham Wilson, Professor Beresford Pite, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
Professor C. H. Reilly, Mr. J. M. Carrere 
(New York), Mr. Thos Brock, R.A., Professor 
Adshead, Liverpool Architectural Society, 
Liverpool Academy of Art, and the architect 
members of the French Academy of Fine 
Arta. 

The Finance Committee might have been 
expected to adopt one of the two obvious 
alternatives. In lieu of this course, the 
Deputy-Chairman, Mr. Cohen (proprietor of 
a large commercial establishment and general 
stores in the city), evolved an entirely new 
arrangement, successfully embodying the 
worst features of Mr. Shaw's scheme with 
some entirely new and original errors that 
could only proceed from a layman. 

Briefly, Mr. Cohen's readjustment of 
Elmes’s work involved the placing of two 
pedestals, one at either end of the podium. 
That on the south-east angle was to be 
adorned with a statue of the late King, by 
Mr. Goscombe John; the other was to 
remain somewhat disconcertingly vacant— 
we presume till the convenient death of some 
eminent personage. Mr. Shaw’s central 
group was to be abolished, but the asym- 
metrical staircases, of which the former 
constituted the raison d'être, were to remain. 

Upon these astonishing suggestions being 
put to the vote nine of the Committee 
pronounced in favour of them and four 
against — a strictly party result. That 
Elmes's masterpiece should be determined 
by a political majority was in entire accord- 
ance with the whole conduct of this ridiculous 
business. 

Perhaps the most piquant circumstance 
in the preliminary deliberations of the 
Committee was the discovery of an old 
print of the Hall published in 1854 by 
J. R. Isaac and bearing Elmes's name as 
architect of the building. This print showed, 
at the south end, an arrangement of oblique 
steps rising from a central gap in the podium, 
and also an equestrian statue placed at 
either corner of the plateau. The Committee 
and this is interesting as showing the extent 
of their knowledge of the facts of the case 
and the pains which they have taken to 
acquire all possible data in order fully to 
qualify themselves to amend the work— 
instantly assumed the print to be an 
authoritative rendering of Elmes’s design 
as he intended it to be. They proceeded, 
therefore, to sanction a hastily-improvised 
burlesque of the arrangement indicated in 
the print. Had these gentlemen, to whom 
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the art of architecture is clearly the merest 
bagatelle, troubled to acquaint themselves 
with the elementary facts in connexion with 
the building of the Hall, they would have 
known that Elmes died on November 26, 
1847, precisely seven years before the 
publieation of the print, and that the only 
authentic Elmes drawing of the south front 
shows a podium wall practically identical 
with that now existing. 

It is evident that the Finance Committee 
were in no condition to apprehend the 
unfortunate effect of their decision upon the 
position of the Memorial Committee to whom 
they referred their proposal for reconsidera- 
tion and sanction. The latter body, having 
succeeded in arousing, to an unexampled 
degree, the opposition of all competent 
critics not only in England but America, 
by a scheme of singular stupidity, were 
required on Wednesday to give their support 
to something manifestly worse. The Finance 
Committee, in half-repudiating Mr. Shaw's 
design and in completely ignoring Mr. 
Belcher's opinion, set aside those authorities 
upon whose judgment the members of the 
Memorial Committee had previously relied 
for support. And all this in the sacred name 
of compromise, and under the childlike 
delusion that & simple and ingenious oppor- 
tunity for the reconciliation of opposing 
forces had been provided. 

At the time, no doubt, it did not occur 
to the gentlemen responsible for this course 
that they were making themselves ridiculous. 
But to the most obtuse amongst them it 
must have become abundantly apparent 
by now. And if we know anything of the 
municipal mind it prefers violent opposition 
to contemptuous ridicule. The Committee 
sacrificed their dignity and their claim to 
efficiency by the perpetration of what was 
simply a very comic and very silly shuffle. 
Finding themselves between the devil and 
the deep sea, they temporised again. The 
suggestions of the Deputy-Chairman of the 
Finance Committee were referred back to 
those same experts who, a few weeks azo, 
issued a majority report in favour of Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s plan, and on receipt of their 
verdict another meeting is to be held. 

All this is very amusing, but we should 
be disposed to enjoy the farce more if we 
were quite sure of the nature of the ultimate 
result. We do not for one moment pre- 
suppose the likelihood of the experts’ 
sanctioning this maladroit project of Mr. 
Cohen’s. But there is always the ominous 
possibility of Mr. Shaw’s coming forward with 
another of his own solutions of the problem. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was held 
on Monday, at No. 9, Conduit-street. W.C.. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes (President) in the chair. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, announced 


the death of Mr. Alex. Cullen, Fellow, 
elected 1898. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


OF LONDON. 


Papers on * The Architectural Develop- 
ment of London were then read, the first 
being by Mr. E. A. Rickards. In the course 
of his remarks he said : 

* We have seen that, if London is at any 
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time to affect the large manner of the 

Continental and American city, she has little 

as a basis to work upon; certainly no centre 

of interest such as the buildings and gardens 
of the Louvre and the avenue leading from 
them. When one thinks of the develop- 
ment of a city one thinks naturally of some 
such central motive—the occasion offered in 
the historic case of Wren and his scheme in 
connexion with St. Paul's. Such chances 
have consistently been lost sight of or 
ignored from then onward, and in our own 
time the opportunity presented at South 
Kensington with the Albert Hall as a 
beginning stands out as an example. Had 
any real symphonic treatment of the neigh- 
bourhood taken place around this, in which 
the theme given out by this building could 
have had its due development, we should 
have had some such central motive for this 
portion of the city on a scale that would 
have brought it into touch with other centres 
that now seem remote. It is curious how 
closely related comparatively distant land- 
marks seem when we have their surroundings 
in harmony. The waves of their respective 
influences link them in idea. Compare, for 
example, the apparently close relationship 
of portions of Paris with what seems undue 
separation between others in London. Of 
course, I could go on indefinitely reciting a 
list of London's lost opportunities, but this 
will suffice as an illustration of those on a 
larger scale. We are surely illogical people 
in these maters or else most dangerously 
sentimental. We allow no hands to be laid 
on the enclosed squares which could be so 
exploited in certain neighbourhoods such 
as Bloomsbury and Kensington, yet the 
artistic character of the surrounding build- 
ings is in many cases eternally ruined by the 
substitution of raw terra-cotta and exotic 
material in the worst design. The work of 
so many accomplished American designs 
openly derived from the suggestions of this 
period testify to the possibilities we have 
let slip in developing these districts of London 
in & manner entirely harmonious with the 
character so definitely imprinted on them, and 
yet imparting à very modern feeling in the 
result. I believe the Bloomsbury streets 
and squares are quite a field of study for 
the Americans, and many a beautiful piece 
of trellage ironwork and refined piece of 
design or doorway has its influence in the 
modern city architecture of America. 

As an example from which much might be 
developed and acted upon in the treatment 
of many of our avenues, let us take Pall Mall, 
perhaps the most beautiful street in London 
by reason not of its uniformity, but of its 
harmony of design and the subordinate 
interest of its individual buildings. Double 
the scale of operations and you have Oxford- 
street with its emporiums in place of clubs, 
capable of just as solid and artistic an 
expression of their purpose. Lombard-street, 
with its strongly-marked horizontal features, 
though of very different proportions, is an- 
other example. London has many other 
motives that might be developed, and even 
the three or four generations immediately 
behind us are not without ideas of general 
forms and balance that are not strained in 
eflect. Witness Regent-street and its con- 
tinuations and the beautiful relation to the 
scale of life about it. In London, with its 
narrow streets, it must be recognised that 
the commercial plane or the bazaar is on 
the street leve! and not a few stories above. 
The XVIIIth century in London recognised 
this, and we in our own aga of ugly advertise- 
ment have cut across this tradition and 
invented the display of the facade above. 

Apart from the practical advantages of 
direct communication and other attributes 
of licht and air, etc., I do not see the artistic 
gain in such London developments as, for 
instance, Kingsway and its approaches, if the 
so-called improvement is confined to the 
horizontal plane. 

It may be argued that the general lines are 
laid down for posterity, to be decorated by 
works of art of a more enlightened age. That 
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is characteristic of our usual method 
of half-measures and the British way of 
missing the spirit of an imported idea in 
its 5 

Many formal schemes which have been 
advanced during the last years or months 
for the development of London have pretty 
well proved, on investigation, and in some 
cases in execution, that a larger field is 
necessary for their success. To force 
arbitrarily into an absolutely symmet:ical 
and formal pattern any small portion of our 
city, it very often, too, reduces the scale 
in relation to surrounding property and to 
repeat the effect of the patched garment. 

The scale of London which has taken so 
many centuries to evolve will always be 
with us, and if we can possibly give an effect 
of order in the many improvements of our 
time we shall be developing in a much freer 
manner than by these Continental schemes in 
miniature. A feeling of order is the most 
we can hope to attain to, and this com- 
bined with interesting detail would eventu- 
ally result in a beauty which would be 
London’s own. 

The whole matter is one of reciprocity 
between the various bodies which from time 
to time are looked to as guides and directors 
in any of the changes in our surroundings. 
We have not lacked instances recently in 
the many enterprises that have come under 
pes discussion. It cannot be said we 

ave failed in respect to the sister arts and 
their representative institutions, or to the 
engineering world. We have sought their 
assistance and co-operation on most possible 
occasions, but the time has now come when 
the comprehensive nature of our own art 
must be acknowledged if we are to develop 
the latest accomplishments which our 
improved education and widened outlook 
have given us. The real problem before 
us is not to discuss principles. It is to find 
and employ the means to apply them.” 


THE MEANS TO THE END. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A. 
followed, the title of his paper being “ The 
Means to the End.“ 

„The subject on which you have been good 
enough to ask me to address you is “ The 
Artistic Development of London.” There 
are many aspects of the subject. The one 
which I have chosen is perhaps the dullest, 
but it is certainly not the least important. 
If the theme ig dull, at least the speaker will 
not be prolix. I will say what I have to say 
in the shortest possible compass. 

Cities beautiful owe their beauty to their 
streets and their houses. The streets may be 
beautiful by accident and irregularity or by 
deliberate street design. The houses of these 
streets may be beautiful individually or 
collectively. Our London contains—I hope 
always will contain—beauty of all these four 
kinds: two classes of streets and two of 
houses. But it is clear that some artistic 
sense should ever be watchfully controlling 
these four elements of beauty. 

The Need for Guidance. 

There are three propositions which I have 
to put before you, which propositions, you will 
agree, are self-evident axioms. 

The first is that the preservation of 
London's past and the guidance of London's 
future are an artistic trust of the greatest 
importance. So important is that trust 
that those on whom it is imposed should in 
their own interests take reasonable profes- 
sional advice as to its fulfilment. 

The second is thát, as it is not merely an 
archæological trust but an artistic one, the 
necessary guidance of the action of the 
trustees should be sought not from com- 
mittees or societies but from individuals. 
Art is produced by individual artists, not 
by corporations. 

And my third proposition is that the proper 
advisers are architects. 

Now, the present age in England is excep- 
tionally strong in the numbers and quality of 
architects. There can be no doubt about 
this. Any architect who has had experience, 
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as assessor in open competitions, of the 
wealth, the profusion of design, which comes 
pouring in from all parts of the kingdom 
can testify to this. 

Against that wealth we have to set the 
indisputable fact that as far as London is 
concerned great enterprises of vast import- 
&nce are sometimes undertaken without any 
architectural advice whatever, that archi- 
tectural advice when offered by the Institute 
in a corporate way and in a friendly spirit 
is often ungraciously declined, and finally 
that, much as individual owners may do on 
individual sites to secure good architectural 
effect in isolated instances by the engagement 
of first-rate architects, there is a conspicuous 
lack of general architectural control over 
these larger issues which are really of major 
importance. Those who would be aghast 
at the idea of a twenty-thousand- pound 
building being erected without architectural 
advice have no anxiety at all at the prospect 
of a street, a bridge, a parish, a borough, or 
of London itself being left without any but 
the most accidental and spasmodic artistic 
direction. 

There is no good reason for this state of 
things and no excuse. 

Construction as ruled by the Building Acts 
is admirably censored and controlled by 
our excellent system of district surveyors. 
Sanitation is also rigorously and vigorouely 
regulated by the surveyors of the various 
borough councils. But the art of London 
building passes almost free of public control 
and stimulus. Why should this be ? 


A Suggestion for Architectural Control. 


The London problem lacks efficient artistic 
advice, efficient artistic control. London, 
which wisely and cheerfully spends many 
thousands a year on i's regulation of good 
building and good sanitation, cannot possibly 
grudge the comparatively trifling expense 
of good architectural direction. And if there 
were any body of artists other than architects 
to whom the duty could possibly pertain, we 
should, I am sure, frankly say so. There 
is, there can be, no possible doubt but that 
what is needed is the employment by London 
for London of the very highest architectural 
advice in those problems of collective 
architecture which are, if people would 
ed believe it, greater. not less, than the 
task of designing indivilual buildings for 
indvidual sites. 

My suggestion is that it should be made 
compulsory on each of the boroughs whose 
territory comprises the heart of London to 
appoint a borough architect. The functions of 
that architect would in no wise overlap either 
those of the district surveyors who have their 
appointed spheres under the London County 
Council, or those of the surveyors already 
holding office under the boroughs. My 
borough architect would have as his primary 
and simplest work the passing or rejection 
on purely æsthetie grounds of the designs of 
intended new buildings. His critical censor- 
ship would extend to the admissibility of 
altering valuable old buildings. and he would 
sometimes, no doubt, have to exercise a veto 
against the destruction of work of historic or 
artistic value. With him, again, would lie 
the duty of advising his borough, probably in 
consultation with a central authority, on the 
formation of new streets or new frontages ; 
it would be for him to decide whether in 
certain places individualistic architecture 
should give place to the grouping of houses 
in larger composition, andhe would be looked 
to as the guardian of art in those public 
works which boroughs so often carry out 
without any architectural advice whatever. 

In cases where. as in the formation of 
squares or the approach to a bridge, collective 
architecture scems desirable he would very 
probably be himself responsible for the eleva- 
tions, but I would propose that he should be 
at full liberty to initiate a competition for 
such work or to advise the engagement of 
another architect. The borough architect, 
who must essentially be a man of accepted 
and conspicuous standing, should be paid 
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a fixed yearly income for his services. He 
would not be debarred from general practice, 
but should be prohibited from pri-ate en- 
gagements in his district. 

My reason for proposing that the borough 
architect should not be debarred from 
general practice outside his borough is 
threefold. In the first place. it is of supreme 
importance that the men selected for these 
poets should be the very best that England 
can produce. I would have the posts 
coveted among architects not as berths but 
as honours. It you make the holding of them 
conditional upon the abandonment of other 
outside work, you will deter the best candi- 
dates, the men who love their art for its 
variety of scope. the men whom no allure- 
ment of pay would entice from the free range 
of unfettered opportunity. 

A second and connected argument is, that, 
if the salary were made commensurate with 
the abandonment of the full practice of a 
first-rate architect, you would either attract 
inferior men and mere place-hunters, or, if you 
succeed in bribing the best by a lure of gold, 
you would perhaps rob them of some of their 
vitality ; for architecture is a sword which 
is kept bright and sharp by use. Moreover, 
you would be placing an unnecessary financial 
burden on the boroughs. 

My third reason against making the engage- 
ment an oxclusive one is perhaps the most 
important of all. I wish to suggest that these 
engagements should not be permanent. It is 
before all things desirable that the duties of 
these posts should be fulfilled with extreme 
vitality. Architects, like other animals, 
grow old, and in some cases their critical 
and initiative vitality decreases with age. 

Next comes the grave question of the 
method of appointment. Without doubt the 
nominations should come in the first instance 
from the Council of this Institute. Special 
conditions would no doubt apply to the 
nomination of the original appointments, 
but if once the scheme were in full working 
order the most natural procedure would be 
for each borough, when its vacancy occurs, 
to make application to the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for 
the nomination of not less than two men 
from whom the borough would then make 
their own selection. The initial nominations 
would in like manner be made by the Royal 
Institute, but, as there would be some seven 
or eight appointments to be made simul- 
taneously, a larger nomination, say of ten 
names, would be necessary. The Act of 
Parliament enforcing the scheme would no 
doubt make it obligatory upon certain 
boroughs—e.g.. the City of Westminster, the 
Royal Borough of Kensington. and the 
Boroughs of Holborn, St. Marylebone, St. 
Pancras, Paddington, Lambeth, and South- 
wark—to appoint architects forthwith ; the 
remaining boroughs should, in my opinion, 
be given the option of making appointments. 

And what of the City ? It is not too much 
to hope that the heart of London which guards 
so many interests would also be brought into 
line with an attempt to protect what is, after 
all, one of London's greatest assets—her 
architectural beauty, past, present, and 
future. Possibly it is necessary that Crown 
lands should be exempt ; the exemption will 
be the more readily tolerated when we reflect 
that at times it has seemed as if the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests were the 
only owners exercising any real esthetic 
censorship over the architecture on their 
estates. I would not go the length of saying 
that that control has been administered 
without drawbacks, but at least it has 
been a valuable object-lesson in the practical 
possibility of such control. 


The Architect.in.Chief. 


And now having provided for a depart- 
mental distribution of architectural control 
we come to the final question. Is there to be 
some architectural monarch controlling this 
commonwealth of artists in the interest of 
co-ordinate action—if 80, what are to be his 
powers, and what his title to office ? I take 
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the view that just as the borough architecte 
can control their distriets without any 
undue interference with the legitimate 
artistic output of the architects whose designs 
will come under their scrutiny and pro- 
tection, so also there is room for, and need 
for, an architectural head. 

Let us take his method of appointment 
first and his functions afterward. His electors 
should, I think. be the whole body of already- 
appointed borough architects ; they should 
have liberty to select him either from their 
own number or from outside, but if from 
outside they should, as in the case of the 
boroughs, seek a nomination of two candi- 
dates for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. l am aware that a difficult 
would here arise. The chief architect would, 
I think, of necessity be the adviser of the 
London County Council, and would, therefore, 
hold his engagement from them. The 
Council would accordingly very properly 
object to delegating their own powers of 
appoint ment to any outside body. Probably, 
therefore, the selective power of the Board of 
Borough Architects would be merely advisory, 
but it is obviously essential that, whatever 
powers of appointment the County Council 
retain, the field of choice should be restricted 
to the limited number of men from whom 
it would be proper to select so important 
an officer, and it is right that architects 
themselves should be the judges of that 
limitation. 

My architect-in-chief would be imprimits 
the adviser of the London County Council 
upon the whole handling of their larger 
schemes. His relationship to the borough 
architects would be intimate and, I believe, 
cordial. He would be officially the chairman 
of their monthly meeting. informally he 
would be their constant advisory colleague. 
There would be in the case of architects or 
owners objecting to the censorship of a 
particular design by a borough architect 
a right of appeal to the monthly board, and 
this would virtually mean that all doubtful 
cases would come before the architect-in- 
chief. I must not take up your time by full 
details of his tenure of office. I will merely 
say that, subject to a period of probation 
at the outset and of retirement at the close, 
I consider that this appointment should be 
both permanent and exclusive. 

The problems which would be the province 
of this architect-in-chief. if ever he be 
appointed. have undoubtedly got to be 
solved. They are now waiting for solution. 
They may, of course, be solved by the hap- 
hazard decision of unarchitectural citizens 
sitting in elected oligarchy over London's 
destiny, but is that the right course ? And, 
if it is not, surely the only reasonable 
alternative is the voice of an individual, 
the only voice that can really control an 
artistic issue. And is it not right that such 
an arbiter should be selected by the most 
critically artistic electorate that we can 
devise? 


Earl Beauchamp 


(Chief Commissioner of Works). in moving 
a vote of thanks to the authors, said they 
all admitted there were exceedinglv ugly 
buildings to be found in London, but at the 
same time was it not equally true that there 
were a great many beautiful buildings ? It 
seemed to him they were far too ready to 
deprecate and decry the circumstances under 
which they lived. He ventured to think 
they were living somewhat in a golden age, 
for in the last fifty vears England had 
produced a large number of masterpieces in 
the worlds of literature and art. There was 
hardly a branch of knowledge in regard to 
which this country could not produce a 
first-class man. He often regretted to hear 
of the high prices paid by collectors of works 
of bygone masters. Many of these people 
had no real knowledge of art, but posed as 
patrons, and he often wished that a more 
enlightened public opinion would make them 
see they would do more for art if they did 
something to benefit living artists. They 
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could not walk about London without seeing 
many beautiful buildings. As to the topic 
before them, they all agreed with the general, 
broad statements which had been made, 
but it was when one came to matters of 
opinion and taste that one quarrelled with 
one’s dearest friend. 


Mr. W. Whitaker Thompson 
(Chairman of the London County Council), 
in seconding the motion, remarked that 
the scathing things said about the London 
County Council were perhaps deserved in his 
own case, as he was not an architect and did 
not profess to know much about it. He 
knew what he himself liked, and knew what 
he would like the London streets to be if he 
could have his way. He would be quite 
prepared, if he were given the powers, to 
make London in ten years what he would 
like it, but his ideas would not necessarily be 
those of those present. He ventured to think 
they wanted something more harmonious 
than the latest ideas in individual street 
architecture which were often put before 
them. He had listened to the daring 
p put forward by Mr. Waterhouse, 
and he imagined that the chief architect 
would have a high old time presiding over 
the accumulated scholarship of twenty-eight 
borough architects. Still, it would be a 
magnificent thing if they could get architects 
to come on to their local bodies and give 
them advice so as to make London a little 
more beautiful than at the present time. He 
strongly agreed that tradesmen should contine 
the exhibition of their wares to the ground 
floor, and not use the upper floors for 
advertisement. 

Sir Herbert Jekyll having made a few 
observations, 


Sir Laurence Gomme 

(Clerk to the London County Council) said 
that the consideration which had been 
forced on his mind by the papers was that 
London required an ideal of its own. and 
unless this was obtained they could not 
divide London up into sections and have 
twenty-eight ideals. The Romans built 
London on the ideal of Rome itselt, and what 
was wanted now was an ideal of what a big 
city should be, and this they had not got yet. 
They might look to architects to supply 
that ideal. He suggested that the duty of 
architects of the present day was to settle 
the principles upon which the architecture 
of modern London should be governed. and 
not to try to carry out such principles before 
they were settled. They knew that street 
corners were a very particular part of 
London architecture, yet not long ago that 
feature, in the case of Stratford-place, 
was destroyed by the building of a bank. 
He agreed strongly with Mr. Rickards that 
London was a city of lost opportunities. 


Professor Beresford Pite 

challenged the statement that London was a 
city of lost opportunities. For wealth of 
medieval glory there were few cities which 
could compare with what London possessed 
to-day. If they grouped Westminster Abbev 
with St. Paul's, Smithfield, and Southwark 
Cathedral and the Temple, they would have 
to go a long way to find such a group in any 
other city. If they passed from medi val 
ecclesiastical buildings to medieval palaces 
they could point to Lambeth and Fulham. 
and were able to group with them the tinest 
medieval castle in the Tower of London 
So without going beyond the Middle Ages 
they had their ecclesiastical art, and in 
palatial buildings and in medieval military 
buildings the finest specimens in London 
that were in England. Passing to Renai-- 
sance London, where in Europe could thev 
find buildings like the Palace at Greenwich. 
Somerset House, and St. Paul's CathedraL to 
say nothing of Waterloo Bridge and the 
Embankment ? London was not a city of 
lost opportunities, but a city Of gained 
opportunities—there was no city like it. 
It was Turner who, with divine instinct, aaid 
that St. Paul's Cathedral made London, and 
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as London rose in the vision’of Englishmen 
all the world over it was the dome of St. 
Paul's which really meant London. When 
they passed to modern London they had no 
need to lower their colours or lament their 
lost opportunities, for they had achieved 
something in the Houses of Parliament 
which would challenge comparison with 
other cities. The primary consideration of 
local sanction and local control would 
certainly be readily met by the scheme 
which Mr. Waterhouse had brought forward. 


Sir Aston Webb 

said that Mr. Waterhouse had referred to 
some proposals he made when he was 
President, and when he drew attention to the 
Commissions of Taste which the American 
cities had formed. At the invitation of 
Lord Plymouth, the then Chief Commissioner 
of Works, the suggestion was laid before the 
Government by the Council of the Institute, 
and there the matter remained. Possibly, 
however, the chairman of such a body of 
architects might be a man of taste and 
education and refinement, and would be able 
to weigh the opinions of the various experts 
who came before him in the same way as the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had to weigh the 
opinions of the Sea Lords. He agreed that 
whoever the advisers were they should be 
removable, and also architects in practice. 


The President 
remarked that the subject was the artistic 
development of London—not so much of 
buildings as a scheme for a big city, and 
Mr. Rickards went very much to the point 
when he said they put little bits of Con- 
tinenta! cities in London and thought they 
were doing right. Kingsway was a good 
illustration of the suggestion that the schemes 
were more or less out of scale. Of course, 
London might develop to that scale all over. 
but at present these big developments were 
like patches in the middle of an old city. 
Kingsway was described to him as “ a large 
street with two ends at one end, and no 
end at the other.” 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to. 
Mr. Rickards, 
in reply, said he was afraid he had been 
entirely misunderstood. Earl Beauchamp 
seemed to voice the general feeling in the 
country with regard to art. They were 
always congratulating themselves on the 
past. but the question for them was the 
future, and they had only heard of this from 
Mr. Waterhouse, who had attempted to 
formulate something of which, he hoped, more 
would be heard. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse 

said he was quite content to leave London 
alone. but something was sure to be done. 
and that was why he put forward his sug- 
gestions. It was not his idea that the 
twenty-eight architects should come each 
with his ideas of architecture for a borough, 
but simply that they should exercise some 
control over what was proposed. Stratford- 
place was a good example, from his point 
of view, because if there had been a con- 
trolling architect in St. Marylebone that 
thing which Sir L. Gomme complainedVof 
would not have happened. 


— . — 


THE CARPENTERS' 
LECTURES: 
WOOD CARVING. 


Tux third of the present series of lectures on 
Arts Connected With Building," arranged by 
the Carpenters Company, was delivered in 
Ca ters Hall, London Wall, on the 8th inst., 
by Mr. Laurence A. Turner, the title of whose 
subject was " Wood Carving." Captain Drum- 
mond, M.V.O., presided. 

The lecturer, who showed some fine lantern 
views in illustration of his remarks, said wood 
carving was generally affirmed to be the most 
popular of all the artistic crafts. That it 
should be so was natural, inasmuch as it could 
be used to adorn so many things that were in 
everyday use in our homes. It was a cleanly 
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occupation, and could be made an amusing 
pastime or a strenuous employment, just as the 
whim of the person might fancy. How many 
people had taken it up as a whim but soon laid 
it aside with a sigh? They had very soon 
found it was not as easy as it appeared. 

He thought it was about the worst of all the 
crafts for an amateur to choose. The number 
of technical difficulties to be mastered was much 
greater than in other kindred crafts. The 
difficulty of collecting a set of tools and getting 
them into a condition fit for use, and keeping 
them in good order, was alone a matter requiring 
great experience and patience. The beginner at 
the very outset was confronted with the heavy 
handicap of having to work with tools that were 
in a condition that even an experienced carver 
could not work with, and yet he had to use 
them, without skill and without knowledge. 
Half the battle of wood carving was learning 
to sharpen tools and get them in good order— 
that was to say that their shapes, sizes, temper, 
thickness and curve of the cutting edge required 
to be adapted to the use they were to be put to. 

How to produce a good school of young wood 
carvers was at the present moment occupying 
the attention of more than one of the influential 
societies around us. To his mind there was only 
one way, and that was the old one, of apprentice- 
ship. Wood carving was one of those industries 
in which apprenticeship had not disappeared. 
He did not know a single carver who took his 
place in the ordinary: round of London work- 
shops who had not served his apprenticeship. 
The Carpenters Company were doing the right 
thing to benefit the wood carver. It was his 
privilege to go the other night and see the class 
held in tbeir schools at Great Titchfield.street 
for the advancement of wood carving. It was 
the best of its kind he had seen. We owe the 
Company a debt of gratitude for the work 
which they are doing there so well and 
thoroughly. 

No trouble, care, or expense was spared by 
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them to do what they could to help the wood 
carver to improve his position, and not the 
wood carver only, but most of the other crafts- 
men connected with building. Until the carver 
had been through the discipline of a workshon, 
where he would be taught the traditions con- 
nected with carving, he would never become a 
master of the craft. He might no doubt be 
able to produce some excellent work, possibly of 
great originalitv, but he would not have that 
grasp of carving generally, that ready percep- 
tion and comprehensive imagination that. was 
required of the carver who had to work for 
many masters. It might be said that it was 
better that he should not be so constituted. 
Perhaps so, but as things were now it was 
absolutely necessary that he should receive this 
wide training if he meant to gain his livelihood 
by wood carving. To debar the beginner from 
learning all he could from those great masters 
who had come before us was as narrowing as it 
would be to give an apprentice half a dozen 
tools and tell him that he must do his work 
for the remainder of his life with that limited 
kit. What the apprentice most needed, and 
what he seldom got during the years of bis 
apprenticeship, was the opportunity to block in 
and rough out the carving from the beginning ; 
he was generally employed in finishing what the 
older carver had begun. In the evening 
classes, such as he (the lecturer) had just re- 
Terred to, he should be given a block of wood 
and taught to see tbe planes that the work 
should be boasted to, to see the contour of the 
masses, that he might quickly rough out the 
work and remove the wood in a workmanlike 
way. He should be taught to draw, so that he 
might, with as little labour as possible, be able 
to convey his ideas on paper. Highly finished 
chalk drawings from the antique were not of 
the kind he wanted to learn. 

The reason why carving was roughed in by one 
man and finished by another, which was the 
usual custom, was that, apart from the fact that 


Bracket : St, Paul's Library. 
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St. Matthew : Panel Carved in Relief. Tyrolese. 


tbe first stage of the work required greater skill 
and knowledge, the tools used for finishing 
required to be kept in a different condition from 
those employed for roughing in. They had to 
be sharper, and consequently had a thinner 
edge. If those used for roughing out were 
sharpened like the finishers tools they would 
be constantly gapped from the strain that was 
put on the edge by the heavy use of the mallet. 

The most important thing to remember in 
wood carving was to make every cut tell. 'The 
great charm of a well.carved piece of work was 
the spontaneous effect it should possess. The 
work should appear as though each cut was the 
result of a single thrust, not laboured or niggled, 
but direct, decisive, and firm. This qualit 
should be particularly marked in soft oot: 
such as pine. Carving that was laboured, and 
over finished so that the mark of the tool was 
not detected, was very dull One ought to be 
&ble to see how the work was carved ; if one 
could not most of its interest was lost. Carving 
was a thing to be done rather than talked about. 

The lecturer proceeded to show and describe 
a large number of slides of wood carving of 
many various kinds and types, as well as 
illustrations of the principal tools required. 
Other illustrations shown included : — 

Cupboard-door, Tyrolese; late XVth century, 
of pine. A very simple form of decoration, the 
ground being sunk and the outline cut in with 
a parting tool or V tool. 

art of a carved oak screen; early XVIth 
century. The mixture of Renaissance and 
Gothic was very happy. The balusters were 
full of carving, but yet the contour was not 
destroyed. They varied in outline, though all of 
the same design. There was nothing mechanical 
about them. 

Panels of the four Evangelists, Tyrolese work, 
carved in lime, which was the best of woods 
to use for fine carving. What could be better 
than S. Matthew? It was essentially wood and 
delightfully conventional. 

How well the ribbon of S. John was carved, 
and the eagle, with the simple treatment of the 
feathers! How vigorous was the drawing of 
the whole panel ! i 


Bench End, Chester Cathedral—the stem of 
Jesse. 

Royal Arms of Queen Anne, 1710. 

Bracket in the library, St. Paul's. 

Speaking of the font cover at Sudbury, 
Suffolk, he said : —In all this type of work the 
carving takes a secondary place; the architec- 
cural design is the important thing. But the 
carving, although secondary, requires to be 
treated in a masterly way. It must not be 
laboured ; it must be kept broad and simple. 
Crockets require to be little more than shaped 
outlines, but the sum and total of all these 
small shapes is a most important factor to the 
success or failure of the whole. Now this is 
one of those things that cannot be talked about ; 
it is only to be done ant learnt by a close study 
of good examples. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE. 


The first of the Thursday series of lectures 
at the Carpenters’ Hall was given last week 
by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A., whose sub- 
15 was British Sculpture of To-day.“ Mr. 

. Cobay, Master of the Company, presided. 

The lecturer said that since 1875 a great 
change had taken place in British sculpture, 
and. although even now the British school did 
not, perhaps, equal the schools of France or 
Belgium. a very great and important im- 
pavement had been effected. Our sculptors 

ad not the advantage of a past to inspire 
them; they had to begin at the beginning. 
It was difficult to realise how bad our sculp- 
ture was seventy or eighty years ago, when 
there were said to have been four grades— 
bad, worse, worst, and worst of all. The 
Nelson Column, the Duke of York's Column, 
with the lightning conductor through the 
Duke's head, and the equestrian statue of 
George III. would emphasise this. There 
was an idea abroad that the creation of a 
Ministry of Fine Aris would do something 
to effect a further improvement, buf one 
could not forget the scorn poured by a Prime 
Minister in the House of Lords and a 
Minister in the House of Commons upon one 
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of the finest pieces of Mr. Norman Shaw's 
work {New Scotland Yard). There must be 
knowledge to produce good sculpture, but 
knowledge was not everything; taste was an 
essentia], and it must be trained. Bad taste 
was worse than no taste at all, for, while good 
taste might appear, with pgoper training, 
where none existed previously, bad taste was 
vicious already. The chief among the charac- 
teristics of the modern school were the effort 
toward picturesqeness and correctness of ex- 
pression. There must be life without undue 
realism, and, while a painter could take an 

subject for his work, a sculptor was . 
Mr. Spielmann then dealt in chronological 
order with the leading British sculptors of 
later years aud illustrated his remarks with 
lantern slides. He said that until the time 
of Alfred Stevens nobody in this country 
thought of instilling life and character into 
his work. And what work Stevens’s was! 
He was in the truest sense unconscious of his 
greatness, and one secret of his success was 
his knowledge of construction and architec- 
tural effect. Some of his work was heavy, 
not with dulness, but with wer. The 
influence of the work of Sir Edgar Boehm 
contributed to thaw the chill and Foley's 
statue of Outram was epoch-making. Mr. 
Brock came to London and entered the studie 
of Foley, but afterwards left his master far 
behind. His ‘‘ Moment of Peril’’ was a fine. 
masterly group, and much work in another 
style was full of poetry and grace, with fine 
treatment of drapery. The sarcophagus oi 
Leighton in St. Paul's Cathedral must be re- 
garded as a masterpiece. Mr. Thornycroft. 
in ‘Lots Wife," proved that a new school 
had come among us, and the national 
memorial to the late Mr. Gladstone was his 
greatest work in regard to size and quality. 
Mr. Onslow Ford made his first success with a 
figure of Henry Irving as Hamlet, and his 
treatment of Huxley was subtle, keen, and 
refined. In 1877 Lord Leighton, until them 
regarded as oniy a student of sculpture, burst 
upon the world with the figure of a mam 
struggling with a python, which was followed 
by the 5 Sluggard” and, great as was hi- 
x 5 it seemed he had no following among 
the younger men. The position of Alfred 
Gilbert in the art world had long been recog. 
nised. His portraits are full of physical and 
spiritual feeling. Ha Bates, during his 
short life, did splendid service to British art. 
and Sir George Frampton, whose work was ii 
contrast to Bates’s, had shown by his monu- 
ment to Queen Victoria at Leeds what a happy 
co-operation of sculpture and architecture 
would effect. Mr. Pegram's work had alway: 
shown an appreciation of sentiment and 
decoration, and Mr. Drury, in addition to 
much other beautiful work, had shown on a 
building lately completed by Mr. Belcher on 
the corner of Piccadilly what could be done 
on a small panel. It was worthy of notice 
that several of our most famous sculptors had 
been trained as painters. Mr. G. F. Watt: 
deserved all our attention and all our praise. 
His work placed him very highly among 
sculptors óf the XIXth century, if not of all 
time, and at eighty-seven years of age he was 
working on one of the masterpieces of his life 
—a statue of Tennyson. 

Mr. Bertram Mackennal had done, and was 
doing, very fine work, and would no doubt 
take his place at the head of his con. 
temporaries. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer terminated 
the proceedings. . 


— — — 
BOOKS. 


S mal / Country Houses of To Day. Edited by 
LAWRENCE WEAVER. (Country Life Office 
and Messrs. Newnes, Ltd. 15s.) 

Houses which come within the scope of thi- 
book are of a class to which much attentior 
has been given within recent years, with ver; 
good results. Architects, often in collabora 
tion with artistically-inclined clients, have 
expended no little ingenuity in providing 
accommodation and in presenting to the eye 
of the passer-by buildings of prepossessing 
appearance. It is natural that this kind of 
house should appeal to the public, and these 
about to build on a moderate scale will be 
glad of the opportunity afforded by this bock 
to profit by; the experiences of thei: 
neighbours. 
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St. John : Panel Carved in Relief. Tyrolese. 


It may be mentioned at once that in the 
examples chosen by Mr. Weaver there is 
practically no attempt to achieve notoriety by 
sacrificing convenience to  picturesqueness. 
We are all familiar with the type of house 
which brings pleasure to the eye, but which 
on acquaintance proves deadly to the person. 
Narrow es and unhappily-placed rooms 
are too often the penalty of a striking 
exterior. 

Many of the houses illustrated have been 
built for the designers themselves, and the 
reader is able to judge the standard of ex- 
cellence aimed at by architects in providin 
dwelling-places for their own comfort an 


Martin’s, Bury, Sussex : South Side after second restoration. 
(From “Small Country Houses of To-Day.“) 


satisfaction. This is a point of great interest, 
and we see that simplicity is the dominant 
note. Perhaps this howe the comparatively 
narrow resources of the modern architect, or 
perhaps it indicates the unostentatious habits 
of the progressive craftsman. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton’s house perched on the 
cliff at Birchington cost 1,300/. only, and is 
an object-lesson in economical construction. 
Mr. Ernest Gimson, settling in the Cotswolds 
with many kindred spirits, built himself a 
beautiful home at a cost of but 7d. per foot 
cube. Near by Mr. A. E. Barnsley's more 
extensive house sprang up at a cost of 1,4507. 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo, selecting his site eighteen 
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years before he started to build, settled down 
at Graffham, after an expenditure of 2,600/. 

Mr. Maberley Smith spent 3,000/. on his 
house near Henley, which amount included 
about 210/. for the electric light installation. 

Noteworthy on account of its history is 
Long Copse, Ewhurst," designed for Mrs. 
Mudie-Cooke by Mr. Alfred Powell, who 
bought all the materials and superintended 
its erection, not by the ordinary builder, but 
by craftsmen, all of whom were University 
men. This is putting the higher education 
to a very severe test, for it must be supposed 
that the gentleman builders were working in 
the spirit of adventure, and not because they 
intended to follow up their experience. The 
results proved, however, that manual dexterity 
is not necessarily divorced from mental 
development. Plumbers were the only pro- 
fessional’’ labourers employed. Ths late 
G. F. Watts said. the building was the most 
beautiful in Surrey. m. 

Notable among the other houses deacribed 
are ‘‘ Homewood, Knebworth,” by Mr. 
Lutyens, with its outside boardings and 
decorative gables; ‘‘ Upmeads, Stafford,” by 
Mr. Edgar Wood, with its flat roof and some- 
what grim appearance (page 204); ‘‘ The 
Hurst, Four Oaks," by Professor Lethaby, 
tastefully designed and agreeably surrounded 
by gardens; Mr. Geoffry Lucas's '' Poynder'$ 
End. near Hitchen," largely conceived; Mr. 
F. W. Troup's * Belcoombe, 5 in- 
expensive yet impressive; and Mr. Philip 
Webb's ' The Red House, Upton, of pioneer 
significance, built in 1859 for William Morris. 

The last portion of this fascinating book 
is devoted to examples of old houses repaired 
and enlarged to suit modern requirements. 
1n this category comes Mr. Charles Spooner's 
Martin's, Bury, Sussex (page 203), which, 
unfortunately, was destroyed by fire a few 
years ago. = ie 

Mr. Weaver must be congratulated in pro- 
ducing a book of value to architects and 
acceptable to the general public. All the 
houses are shown in a furnished state, and 
they may be said therefore to have stood the 
test of occupation. The descriptions are in- 
forming, the illustrations are excellent, and 
the plans lend practical aid to the reader. 
Many details of equipment are included. As 
& rule, a note is added of the costs, which 
range from about 5507. to 4,000/. 


Lockwood's Builder’s, Architect's, Contractor's, 
and Engineer’s Price Book for 1911. 
Edited by Francis T. W. MILLER, 
A.R.I.B.A. (London: Crosby Lockwood & 
115 i Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 


Laæton as Builder's Price Book for 1911. 
Originally compiled by WILLIAM Laxton. 
Ninety-fourth Edition. (London: Printed 
and published b ee Directories, Ltd., 
182, 183, and 164, High Holborn, W. C. 

THESE two annual volumes continue to run 

their neck-and-neck race, and have practically 
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Mr. Charles Spooner, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Upmeads, Stafford : Entrance Court and South-West Front. Mr. Edgar Wood, Architect. 


out-distanced all their competitors in the field 
of price books. Of the two left in the race it 
is difficult to award the palm to either, as 
both are excelient and complete in their way. 
The preparation of a price book presents great 
difficulties to the compiler, as the possibility 
of satisfying both parties in a reference to it 
is very remote. As we have so often pointed 
out, a price book must be used with very 
great discretion, as one might know the whole 
contents from the first page to the last and 
yee not be in a position to estimate for 

uilder’s work in competition. So many 


House at Sapperton : The Garden Side. 


(From Small Country Houses of To-Day.’’) 


factors enter into the calculations. So far, 
however, as à price book can be useful, we 
can recommend a reference to either one or 
the other. The pricing may be “in and out,” 
but it would be unsafe, without a previous 
reference, for one party to refer to either 
work with the certainty of finding any par- 
ticular item priced high or low according to 
his wishes. Prices have varied little during 
the past few years, but there is little doubt 
that a revival in trade is apparent (it does 
not matter from what cause), notwithstanding 
the somewhat pessimistic view of the editor 
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(From “Small Country Houses of To-Day.’’) 


of Lockwood. We think the more optimistic 
view of the editor of Laxton more in accord- 
ance with facts, and that the editors of both 
will have more work in revision for the next 
editions than they have had for some years 


past. 
— — ͤ — —— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ARCHITECTURAL CopyRIGHT. Edited b 
Lawrence Weaver. An introduction by J. W. 
Simpson. Price 1s. (London: Country Life 


Mr. Ernest Gimson, Architect. 
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IBN 20, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, 
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Some SMaLL Houses. By Walter Gray 
Ross. Second edition. Pp. 94. (Homeland 
Association, Ltd., and Frederick Warne & 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.) | 

MODERN METHODS or SEWAGE PURIFICATION. 
By G. B. Kershaw. Pp. 356. (Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. 21s. net.) 

SEWERAGE SYSTEMS: THEIR DESIGN AND 
CoNsrRUCiION. By Hugh S. Watson. With 
Legal Notes by B. Herbert, Barrister- 

10 


at-Law. Pp. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son. 10s. 6d. net.) 
— el = — 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Art Journal starts with an article on 
Gatton Park and the art treasures it contains. 
" Art in the Church," by Luther Hooper, 
gives illustrations of the work of Charles 
Spooner, the author, and other artists, com- 
prising reredoses, hangings, and other church 
furniture. Paul Cézanne," by Frederick 
Lawton, is of topical interest in view of the 
interest excited by the relationship of this 
painter to the Post-Impressionist School. 

In the Burlington Magazine will be .found 
an article on classical intluence on the Italian 
Medal by G. F. Hill, with numerous illustra- 
tions. The author's conclusion is that, taken 
as a whole, the influence was injurious, except 
where a well-established tradition existed 
from the medieval period. ‘‘Greek and 
Roman Weaving," by Luther Hooper, a 
modern exponent of this art, is dealt with in 
the spirit of the experienced craftsman. 

Les Arts for January is almost entirely 
devoted to an elaborately illustrated descrip- 
tion of the sarcophagus of Alexander at 
Constantinople, which was discovered near 
Saida, in 1887, and is undoubtedly the finest 
example of this form of sculpture extant. 

While the Post-Impressionists were trying 
to conquer the British patron at the Grafton 
Galleries, the cause found several champions 
and many antagonists. Since the Exhibition 
closed the battle has continued; Sir William 
Richmond, for instance, has spoken to Royal 
Academy students against the movement. But 
the most remarkable opponent who has come 
forward is Dr. T. B. Hyslop, Physician 
Superintendent of Bedlam Hospital, who has 
published an essay in the Nineteenth Century 


under the title of Post-Illusionism and Art 


in the Insane." In this article attention is 
drawn to the characteristics of art produced 
bv the mentally unfit, and without actually 
mentioning the Post.Impressionists there can 
be no doubt that a thrust at them is made. 
Dr. Hyslop says that degenerates often turn 
their unhealthy  impulses towards art. 
“Symbolism is rife in the insane, who un- 
doubtedly do perceive mysterious relations 
between colours and the sensations of the 
senses. Symbolism in insane art is some- 
times invested with a high significance by the 
artists themselves. Many lunatics are mystics 
and imagine they perceive unusual relations 
amongst phenomena. They see signs of 
mysteries, and they regard ordinary external 
phenomena as but symbols of something 
beyond. Their earlier impressions become 
blurred and indistinct through disordered 
brain action. Outlines of objects become 
obliterated, and everything which has no 
meaning becomes profound. In maniacal 
states there is inability to fix the attention 
for long. The impressions of the external 
world, as derived through the defectively 
operating senses, becoine still more distorted 
by disordered consciousness. Hence the faulty 
representation of external realities and the 
exhibition of what are manifestly illusions. 
The ego-maniac has but little sympathy with, 
or capacity to adapt himself to, nature and 
humanity. His perverted instincts render 
him anti-social even in matters of art. The 
crude, barbarous splendour of the insane 
artist’s productions is often due to optical 
illusions. Ego-maniacs sometimes become de- 
cadent, and surprise us by the increasing 
barbarity of their taste and technique. In 
asylum practice neither mysticism nor sym- 
bolism finds a foothold for advancement, and 
inasmuch as lunatics are free from sordid 
motives they are harmless in their ignorance. 
That the works of insane artists may be 
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crude, absurd, or viie matters little so long 
as they exert no corrupting influence on 
society, and so long as society fully appreciates 
their pathological significance. Unfortunately, 
however, some creations which emanate from 
degenerates are revered by the borderland 
critic, blindily admired by the equally border- 
land public, and their real nature is not 
adequately dealt with by the correcting 
influence of the sane.” : 

An interesting article in the Contemporary 
Review refers to the sculptors of the Renais- 
sance. It scarcely needs to be stated," 
writes Miss L. March Phillipps, that the 
dominating characteristic of the Italian 
Renaissance is the spirit of vivid intel- 
lectualism, which is so strongly reminiscent 
of the Greek prime. Florence is the centre 
of the Italian movement, and the noticeable 
point in regard to Florentine thought is not 
its achievements, but its quality. The 
actual results it attained were nothing very 
considerable, and stood on not: over-secure 
foundations, but the impetus it gave to the 
mind of Europe was incalculable. To its 
guesses we owe our certainties. The Renais- 
sance is the greatest extant testimony to the 
truth that far more happiness is derived from 
the activity of the mind itself than from any 
fruits which that activity may yield. . . . 
The contrast between Renaissance and classic 
life is identical with the contrast between 
Renaissance and classic sculpture. Renais- 
sance sculpture is, in the first place, totally 
lacking in the broad, abstract principles 
which govern Greek art, and link it to the 
thought of its day ; but it does reveal spiritual 
aspirations and a consciousness of spiritual 
vitality, such as we shall search Greek art for 
in vain." . 

Scribner's includes among its illustrations 
several wash nocturnes of New York 
Harbour, by W. K. Stone, who gives with 
considerable effect the night appearance of 
various well-known scenes. A portrait in 
colours of.John La Farge is accompanied by 
an article by that eminent artist, who died 
a short while ago. The Teaching of Art“ 
was his theme, and he dealt with the value 
of education to the artist. “ No university 
can give the highest teaching possible apart 
from that great teaching, the influence of 
persons. Such a teaching as this latter might, 
or might not, co-exist with the contradictory 
teachings of a university. For the arrival on 
the stage of certain individuals, who are to 
give their stamp to already known thought, 
no university can provide. No one has ever 
sowed the seeds of genius. But no teacher, 
either, has ever broken the force of that 
power of the individua] which we know as 
genius. Though a great number of the 
grealer minds in art, as well as in science and 
literature, have not had the full academic 
training of some of their inferiors, can we in 
any way suppose that they would have 
refused it since they have laboriously replaced 
whatever want of training they felt in them- 
selves? The ideal must vary according to 
the race who carries it out and the place and 
the end it is for. It is no longer on the 
Pandrosiom as on the Parthenon, nor is it 
the same 1n Sicily, Asiatic Greece, Buddhistic 
India, nor Japan. According to each mode of 
thought and civilisation it must be different.” 

: Harper’s Magazine has a descriptive 
article on Baltimore, with illustrations of the 
older parts of that cily, showing that it still 
possesses a great deal of building in the 
colonial manner, and much closely resembling 
the Georgian work, such as we see in an 
English provincial town. The 
Americans,” a study in the life of the 
primeval races of North America, by 
Ellesworth Huntingdon, contains many in- 
teresting notes on their habits and conditions 
of work. 

Concrete contains an article on the new 
public buildings at Kingston, Jamaica 
(illustrated in our issue of September 24, 
1916), which includes numerous plans of these 
buildings, the work of Messrs. Nicholson & 
Corlette. The article on ‘Reinforced Con- 
crete Flat Slabs," by Louis F. Brayton, 
describes a most useful method of raft rein- 
forcement, composed of bars laid in four direc- 
tions, which intersect under stanchions, two 
sets being cranked up so as to pass over the 
other two at a higher level. Other articles 
deal with! Ligno- Concrete," the combination 
of concrete with wooden rods, and with 
“ Shear Stresses.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION SECOND SPRING VISIT : 


THE MONEY ORDER OFFICES OF THE 
G.P.O. 


THE new building for the Money Order 
porerna of the G.P.O., in Manor gardens, 
Holloway, was visited by the Association 
on February 1l, but only a relatively small 
&ttendance of members put in an appear- 
ance, probably owing to uncertainty as to 
the exact whereabouts of the building. The 
Situation, it is explained, was chosen as part 
of a settled policy to scatter these business 
departments, both for cheapness of land pur- 
chase and convenience of staff, of whom over 
1,600 will be employed in this building, with facili 
ties for residence in the district. The building 
has an E-shaped Pon. the three wings facing 
south containing the large sorting and checking 
offices on each floor, and the straight north side 
next the road being devoted principally to 
cloakrooms and lavatories on alternate mezza- 
nines half the height of the main stories, of 
which there are five above the basement. 

The construction generally is in reinforced 
concrete on the Coignet system, comprising 
floors, stanchions, stairs, balconies, ventilation 
shafts, etc., but the main front and return are 
of red brick and stone, The. walls of the 
wings are of reinforced concrete 6 in. thick, 
finished with Portland cement plaster externally, 
and lined internally with hollow tiles grooved 
for plaster. All sashes and casements are steel. 
Apparently none of. the daring structural 
expedients of the New General Post Office were 
called for in this building, the construction 
proceeding on somewhat ordinary lines and 
without any attempt to evolve external detail 
suitable to the material—indeed, the effect of 
the circular concrete stanchions merely absorb- 
ing the floor-beams by interpenetration is very 
unconvincing, and less expressive than the 
branching cap adopted with some forms of 
reinforcement. The external shelf balconies 
at each sill level (for window-cleaning) provide 
the only touch of appropriate character, and 
where carried with a cove round a segmental 
bay give a pleasant suggestion of possibilitier. 
A representative of the Coignet Company 
kindly attended and explained the system of 
reinforcement, which is simple and economical, 
the cost of the structure working out at 34d. pcr 
foot cube, inclusive of external rendering. 
The entire building cubes at about 8d., excluding 
heating, lighting, and other engineering work. 
Messrs. J. Wager and J. Rutherford, of His 
or han a Office of Works. are the architects, 
and the latter kindly conducted. the party 
over the building and explained the drawings. 


— lai 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects : 
i „THE VILLAGE.” | 

On the 8th inst. Mr. F. W. Jackson read 
a paper entitled “The Village." He first 
reviewed modern conditions and tendencies in 
art, and compared them with the conditions 
under which the great works of the past were 
produced, and then passed to the study 
of the buildings of a village on the north-east 
coast of Yorkshire, the village of Hinderwell. 
It was of no antiquity, its church ordinary, if 
not ugly, but with a little search one can see 
the rise and fall of its craftsmen. At one 
time there was something of the picturesque, 
but that element has almost gone, and is 
giving place to somethmg that concerned him 


much. The old cottages show signs of a 
hfe that could appreciate pend. these 
qualities are not to be found in the newer 


ones. "hen one could find among the tombs 
in the churchyard those with merit in their 
design and lettering ; but who would visit the 
modern cemetery in search of beauty, although 
the modern mason is more expert? This leads 
one to consider what is happening to the 
dwelling-houses of our people. We found in 
our village half-timber and plaster villas from 
the city suburbs to face our north-east gales, 
that scem to fear the dashing waves. They 
know they have not come to stay and are for 
the summer only. He showed a sea captain's 
house. The stone of the district would not 
do. He must have red Accrington bricks, 
coloured glass in the entrance porch, big, 
clumsy windows, and cast-iron railings. 
Opposite was an old house, such as could be 
ny 
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found in any village. How unfavourably the 
up-to-date one compared to it. Mr. 
Jackson showed other examples of this con- 
trast. He was no believer in the cry that we 
were a decadent people. We have become 
possessed of materials and facilities that the 
world has not known before in all the arts. 
The problem for students was how to adapt 
these modern conditions. It was no good to 
ignore them; we cannot in our village get the 
blacksmith, or the joiner, or the mason. As 
@ painter he deplored the colour of many 
of the new materials now in use in these 
smoky districts, and he thought the thing to 
strive for in our town was bigness of massing 
and a fine skyline. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Soclety : 
** VABALLO, ORTA, AND VARESE.” 


At the meeting of this Society, which was 
held on the 9th inst., when Mr. Sydney D. 
Kitson, F. R. I. B. A., occupied the chair, Mr. 
F. C. Eden read a paper on “ Varallo, Orta, 
and Varese." 

These small towns, situated in the Lake 
District of Northern Italy, had a connecting 
link in that each possessed a noted sanctuary 
in its Sacro Monte, and it was to these sanc- 
tuaries, and the buildings comprising them, 
that the lecturer drew special attention. 

They were, ho said, started at Varallo in 
1491 by Bernardino Caimi, a Franciscan 
Friar of noble Milanese family, who attempted 
to 0 0 the Holy Sepulchre and 
probably other Holy places, as Golgotha and 
the Grotto of the Nativity; as the work pro- 
ceeded the idea developed into commemorat- 
ing the events of the sacred narrative by groups 
of life-size figures, so that there are now 
forty-four chapels upon the Sacro Monte con- 
taining these groups of painted imagery. 

In infinite variety of plan and design these 
little buildings, gieaming white amongst the 
tree-trunks or against the sky, imparted a 
character: of architectural romance to the 
whole mountainside. 

By means of an excellent series of slides, 
comprising views and plans of the principal 
buildings at each place, Mr. Eden illustrated 
.his narrative, and urged that, though but the 
work of obscure or unknown architects, these 
hitherto almost unnoticed buildings were fair 
examples of the skilful handling of the 
“ Renaissance box of bricks." 

At the close, and on the motion of Mr. 
H. S. Chorley, F. R. I. B. A., seconded by Mr. 
Fredk. Musto, A.R.I.B.A., a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. Eden for his paper. 

The next meeting will be held on Thursday, 
February 23, when Mr. H. E. Henderson 
will lecture on The Minor Domestic Archi- 
tecture of Yorkshire.” 


Edinburgh Architectural Society. 


A joint meeting of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association and the Franco-Scottish 
Society (Scottish Branch) was held on the 
8th inst. in the Association’s rooms, George- 
street, Edinburgh, when Mr. Alexander N 
Paterson, A. R. I. B. A., Glasgow, gave a lecture 
1 lime-light views) on The French 

nfluence on Scottish Architecture." Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., presided. Mr. 
Paterson said the French influence on Scottish 
architecture was not so evident as might have 
been expected, in view of the close relations 
between the two countries. The emergence 
of a Scottish style in church building towards 
the close of the XVth century, with special 
reference to the French characteristics dis- 
pasce in it, was remarked on, and illustrated 

y such examples as Glasgow, Dunkeld, and 
Iona Cathedrals, and the parish and collegiate 
churches oí St. Monan's, St. John the Baptist, 
Perth, Rosslyn, etc. Speaking of the docu- 
mentary evidence regarding French work in 
this country, he mentioned the Morow inscrip- 
tion at Melrose Abbey, and the work 
attributed to him there and elsewhere 
throughout Scotland. The interest was trans- 
ferred from church to house building by the 
beginning of the XVIth century in this 
country. In France and Scotland domestic 
architecture was a direct development from 
the military type of earlier days. After de- 
scribing the Scottish house of the XVIIth 
century, the lecturer said the Renaissance 
intluence reached this country through France, 
the first evidence of which thev had in the 
Royal Palaces of Stiiling and Falkland under 
James V. It was slowly adopted in later 
work, till, with the union of the Crowns, the 
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French influence was submerged in that of 
the English Palladian, as evidenced in the 
work of Kinross and the elder Adam, and 
it disappeared entirely in the following 
century. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


A statutory general meeting of this Insti- 
tute was held at the Institute Rooms, No. 31, 
South Frederick-street, Dublin, on February 9. 
The President, Mr. Albert E. Murray, 
R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair. The 
President read his inaugural address, in which, 
after brietly mentioning his own services on the 
Council during the last twenty-seven years, 
thirteen of them as Hon. Secretary, he re- 
ferred to the work of the men who had pre- 
ceded him, and more particularly to that of 
the late President, Mr. Frederick Batchelor, 
to whom he paid a wellearned tribute of 
praise. He then reviewed the questions of 
the day—Entrance Examination, Amalgama- 
tion with the Ulster Society of Architects 
and with the Architecural Association of 
Ireland, and  Registration—expressing an 
earnest hope that, with good will on all sides, 
satisfactory conclusions would ultimately be 
reached. The various points raised by the 
President were discussed at some length.— 
A meeting of the Council of the Insti- 
tute was held at the premises, No. 13, 
South Frederick.street, Dublin. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. E. Murray, R. H. A., F. R. I. B. A., 
occupied the chair. The President re- 

orted that His Excellency the Lord- 

ieulenant had graciously accepted the 
invitation of the Institute to the annual 
dinner on the 25th inst. It was resolved that, 
as the Town Planning Act does not ap ly to 
Ireland, it is unnecessary to send a legate 
to the Conference to be held at Liverpool on 
February 23 and 24 next. A vote of con- 
dolence was passed with the relatives of the 
late Mr. John Fawcett Gilchrist, of Sligo. 
The Hon. Secretary was desired to inquire 
from the Home Office as to whether it is 
necessary to apply to a new Sovereign for 
confirmation of the right to the title 
„Royal.“ 

Gulld of Architects’ Assistants. 


This Guild, at a meeting held at Prince 
Henry’s Room, Fleet-street, on February 7, 
had before them a Mock Arbitration Case, 
arranged by Mr. J. Gerald Large, P. A. S. I. 

The case was assumed to have arisen 
through certain amendments being demanded 
by the district surveyor, the architect refus- 
ing to accept the surveyor's interpretation of 
the Act. The builder, however, carried out 
the instructions of the district surveyor, con- 
tending that he had power to do so, as pro- 
vided by clause 5 of the R.I.B.A. Contract; 
the result is a dispute between himself and 
the building owner, the matter being referred 
to arbitration for settlement. The building 
owner makes & counter claim for damages. 
Mr. J. H. Elder Duncan, Vice-President, in 
the chair, acted as arbitrator; Mr. J. Gerald 
Large, P. A. S. I., counsel for the plaintiff ; Mr. 
J. V. Hibbert, F. S. I., Mr. Douglas 
Topley, A.R.I.B.A., counsel for the defend- 
ant; Mr. John F. Burkinshaw, Messrs. 
H. C. Bishop, A.R.I.B.A., F. R. Chalmers, 
E. J. Dixon, A.R.I.B.A., and T. H. B. 
Scott as witnesses. 

The proceedings were entirely formal in 
character, resulting in verdicts for the plain- 
tiff, both claims being well contested. 


— —— — 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Society of Engineers (Incorporated). 


The first ordinary meeting of the present 
session was held on the 6th inst. at the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Victoria- 
embankment, W.C. The chair was first 
occupied by the retiring President, Mr. 
Diogo A. Symons, M.Inst.C.E., who presented 
the following premiuins awarded for papers 
published in the Journal during 1910 :—The 
Presidents Gold Medal to Mr. W. C. 
Easdale for his paper on ''Sewage Disposal 
Ideals“; the William Clarke Premium to Mr. 
S. M. Dodington tor his paper on * Public 
Slaughter-houses "; The Bessemer Premium 
to Mr. C. W. V. biggs for his paper on 
The Inspection and Testing of Engineering 
Materials and Machinery”; the Nursey 
Premium to Mr. Heury C. Adams for his 
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paper on Current Professional Topics ''; a 
Society's Premium to Mr. A. H. Allen for his 
paper on “ Electricity from the Wind”; a 
Society's Premium to Mr. C. R. Enock for his 
paper on “Engineers and Empire Develop. 
ment." Mr. Symons then vacated the chair in 
favour of Mr. F. G. Bloyd, the President for 
1911. A vote of thanks to the retiring Presi- 
dent was accorded. The President then de- 
livered his inaugural address, which opened 
with a reference to the domestic affairs of the 
Society since its incorporation, and noted with 
regret the loss which had been sustained by 
the death of Sir John Aird, who had been 
a member of the Society of Engineers since 
1855. The main portion of the address was 
devoled to a review of the growth of rail. 
ways in this country since their inception, 
the legislation which govern their working, 
and some of the most important details oí 
tbeir construction and equipment as exempli- 
fied in modern practice. conclusion, the 
President urged the need for thorough co 
operation by all meinbers of the Society to 
assist in furthering its work. A vote of 
thanks was given to the President for his 
address. 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers. 


The Council of this Institution are to be 
congratulated upon having secured the 
services of such a strong Board of Examiners. 
The Board, as at present constituted, 
includes Messrs. :— 

Henry C. Adams, A. M. Inst. C. E. 

Horace Boot, M. I. E. E., M. I. Mech. E. 

H. Percy Boulnois, M. Inst. C. E. 

Arthur Bowes, A. M. Inst. C. E. 

Frank Cottle, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Douglas. 

P. C. Cowan, D. Sc. 

J. H. Crowther, Borough Gas and Water 


master and County Architect, Herefordshire. 
. H. Matthews Jones, City Engineer and 
Surveyor, Chester. 
Julian Julian, B.E., Borough Surveyor, Cam- 


bridge. 
W. Kaye- Parry. M.A., HB.AI. (Dublin), 
M.Inst.C.E., F.R.I.B.A. 
Herbert Lapworth, D.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Frank Latham, M. Inst. C. E. I., A. M. I. Mech. E., 
A. W. Lee, City Building Surveyor, Birming- 
am. 
Leonard Leeper, B (Royal), A.M.Inst.C.E. 


Henry O'Connor, F.R.S. 
(Edin.). 

John T. Pegge, P. A. S.]. 

W. G. Perkins, District Surveyor, Holborn. 


i Frederick W. Platt, Building Surveyor, Sal- 
[*] 


rd. 
_A. Ernest Prescott, President of the Institu- 
tion of Municipal Engineers, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Eastbourne. 
W. H, Prescott, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 
Captain H.  Riall Sankey, R.E. (ret), 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. 
H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A. 
R. O. Wynne-Roberts, M.Inst.C.E. 
phen J. Weaver, M.Inst.C.E.I., M.I.Mech.E., 


— 


BRIGHTON, HOVE, AND 
SUSSEX GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


THE competition for this building, to cost 
16,000/., was limited to eight selected architects 
who had already carried out work of a similar 
nature. We notice, however, that there are 
actually nine competitors. 

The site is a right-angled triangle, having 
its longest site to Dyke-road, and one of-the 
shorter ones to Old Shoreham-road. The 
principal approach is from the angle formed 
by these two roads. The Old Shoreham-road 
faces approximately south and the ground has 
a slight fall in that direction. 

The school is for day boys only, and accom- 
modation is required for 400 boys, with a 
future extension to 500. Space must be left 
on the site for the future erection of a head- 
master's house, for a dining-hall for 100 boys. 
with the usual kitchen ottices, and for fives 
courts, 

The winning design is by Mr. S. B. Russell, 
and the other compelitors were Mr. A. W. s. 
Cross, Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. J. A. O. Allen, 
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of Aberdeen, Mr. Arnoid Mitchell, Mr. E. T. 
Cooper, Mr. J. T. Lee, Mr. H. C. Pegg, and 
Messrs Giles, Gough, & Trollope. 

The triangular site, although sufficient in 
area for its purpose, is not altogether ideal in 
shape or in aspect, and the main approach 
being to one of the acute angles, the problem 
of ing the building on the site is some- 
what accentuated. Had the long side of the 
triangle—Dyke-road—faced north or south, 
and with the main approach road to the 
centre of it, this problem would have been 
much simplified. $ 

The majority of the competitors, including 
the winner, seems to have considered this 

uestion of approach of the first importance. 

ey have placed their main entrances here, 
and have bisected the angle as a main axis 
for the lay-out of their buildings. Taking 
everything into consideration, this is probably 
the right treatment, but at the same time the 
most difficult one, for it is by no means so 
easy to produce the usual arrangement of 
plan if the lay-out is to be governed by the 
approach and the shape of the site, as it would 
be if these factors are ignored. 

Although this angle-entrance treatment is 
probably the correct one, there are obvious 
advantages in ignoring it and placing the 
buildings to face one or other of the two roads. 
We cannot help feeling that those competitors 
who have adopted the angle treatment have 
handicapped themselves to some extent by 
placing the whole ofí their buildings sym- 
metrically on the main axis, and in placing 
their wings parallel to the street fronts, for 
this arrangement ignores the aspect. 

Considering that the site is in a good resi- 
dential district, it might have been better to 
treat the design as an isolated building in a 
garden or park, which can be arranged 
independently of the fiontage lines, than as 
one in the centre of a city, which has to con- 
tinue and complete existing street fronts. 
This would have allowed the position of the 
wings containing class-rooms to have been 
dictated more by their aspect than by the 
EAS of the site, and would perhaps have 

e possible a design which had all the 
practical advantages of those which ignore the 
entrance approach. As it is, the necessity of 

lacing these wings parallel to the street 
ronts leads in many cases to acute re-enterin 
angles with the central block and to interna 
courts, both of which are features to be 
avoided in this class of building; and where 
these wings are of any length, as in the design 
by Mr. Allen, they seem to need a connexion 
at the ends, and the building loses that com- 
which is so noticeable in the designs 

y Mr. Russell and Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 

While the competitors have naturally en- 
deavoured, and with considerable success, to 
so allocate the different rooms as to conform 
to the condition which points out the 
necessity of giving to the rooms used for 
teaching (other than the Art Room) an 
aspect which will ensure the admission of 
direct sunlight during some pee of the day,” 
yet it is obviously at some difficulty, and the 
result is somewhat of a compromise, none of 
these angle designs obtaining the same 
equality of light to the class-rooms as is 
obtained by those which ignore the approach 
and face to one or other of the two A 

These latter designs suggest that as and 
equality of lighting have been considered of 
the first importance, noticeably in the case of 
Mr. Cooper, who, by facing the Old Shore- 
hav iad, secures a southern aspect and 
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Accepted Design for Brighton Grammar Sckool. 
By Mr. 8. B. Bussell. 


equality of light for nearly all his class-rooms. 
To take full advantage of his aspect, he 

laces two floors of class-rooms in the front of 

is building, so screening his assembly hall, in 
contradistinction to Mr. Hare, who, with a 
north-east aspect to Dyke-road, places his 
class-rooms at the back of his building to obtain 
south-west light, and so is enabled to make a 
feature of his assembly hall, and gains to 
that extent in character and architectural 
5 : 

This question of architectural expression is 
one that is apt to be overlooked in competi- 
tions, where attention is too often confined to 

ractical requirements only. In this case the 
argest room and principal feature of the 
design is the assembly hall, which should 
naturally form the dominating feature of the 
building unless there is some overpowering 
reason to the contrary. 

In all of these we find this hall centrally 
placed as the dominant feature, but in most of 
them we do not find that essential fact 
adequately expressed in the elevation. 

Mr. Russell rightly places his, as the main 
axis, as a central block to his two wings, but 
no one is likely to infer this from his front 
elevations, with the result that they lose in 
character and interest precisely to that extent. 

We are aware that to place a large hall, 
such as a town hall or council chamber, in 
the centre of & building, and to mask it by 
several floors of offices has come to be con- 
sidered a legitimate treatment, but such 
buildings never possess the character and 
interest of a French Hotel de Ville, where the 
principal room forms the principal feature, 
and, in any event, such an arrangement is 
more justifiable on a confined city site, where 
practical considerations demand it, and there 
seems to be no reason why a designer should 
deliberately handicap himself on an open site 
of this description. 

Granting, however, the advisability, or even 
the necessity, of masking this hall with class- 
rooms for the sake of their aspect, which 
necessity seems one of the drawbacks of any 
scheme on these lines, yet it should not be 
beyond the resources of so accomplished a 
designer to treat the elevation in such a way 
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as should at least suggest more clearly the 
presence of the hall. 

The design by Mr. Cross seems to possess 
more possibilities of expression, as the general 
lay-out and the articulation of the design is 
more easily recognised in the elevations, but 
we seem to feel that the opportunity has not 
been made the most of, that a more complete 
expression of the hall might have en 
obtained had its roof been brought forward 
in an unbroken line to form the pediment 
over the front entrance, that there 1s hardly 
sufficient excuse for reversing the line of the 
roof over the entrance, or for the introduction 
of small features, which, we venture to think 
also, are not altogether happy in effect. 

Mr. Hare, as we have already remarked, 
expresses his hall and gives it that degree of 
relative importance which is becoming tradi- 
tional in this class of building; but we would 
venture to suggest that the addition of wings 
of the same height as the central block tends 
to diminish this relative importance, and that 
the design would gain in every way had the 
mines been lower. 

r. Allen is the competitor who gives the 
most importance to his hall. and moat clearly 
expresses this on his elevations, but to our 
thinking he overdoes this importance, and so 
produces an inconvenient plan, and by the 
position of hall tends to convey a false im- 
pression. In a school of this character an 
assembly hall is not an entrance hall, and 
should not be so placed. 

Mr. J. T. Lee has a general idea that is 
similar to Mr. Russell's, but the design is not 
so well worked out or so complete. Mr. Lee 
masks his hall, and confines himself to ex- 
pressing in the angle elevation the entrance 
and the different character of the rooms that 
mask it. To that extent it gains interest, but 

rhaps the method is a little crude, the 

ifferences in character a little too marked, 
and the result wanting in harmony and 
breadth of treatment. 

Messrs. Giles, Gough, & Trollope have an 
angle treatment with the hall in a more de- 
tached position between the wings. It is 
masked by two floors of class-rooms, and the 
entrance 1s accentuated by a tower. 
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Design for Brighton Grammar School. 
By Mr. H. T. Hare. 
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A point that might be mentioned in con- 
nexion with the conduct of this competition 
is the vexed question of perspectives. 

According to the conditions, perspectives 
were not invited, but were permissible. Con- 
sidering that, so far as we are aware, the 
great majority of competing architects are 
averse to perspectives, and consider them, in 
most cases, to be practically useless in these 
days of expert assessors, and only an added 
burden to an already overworked profession, 
so one would have expected that all the 
competitors would have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to escape this burden. It is 
rather surprising, therefore, to find that 
seven out of the nine sent perspective views, 
and that, not content with one view only, 
one competitor asks whether the wording of 
the conditions precludes ** more than one per- 
spective, an interior, for instance?" Permis- 
sion for an interior perspective also having 
been graciously accorded, at least two com- 
petitors submit both exterior and interior 
views—without any apparent effect on the 
award. 

We can quite understand that where per- 
spectives are optional, no competitor likes to 
fee] that he may be losing any advantage, 
however small, which may possibly be derived 
from a perspective. But if perspectives are 
undesirable and generally useless, is it not 
time that competitors had the courage of their 
convictions? or are we mistaken as to the 
nature of these convictions ? 


— — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. Basil Hughes has removed from 17, 
St. Swithin's-lane to No. 43, Chancery-lane; 
and Mr. H. F. Murrell, A. R. I. B. A., has 
removed to No. 45, Chancery-lane. Tele- 
phone : 3049 City. 

The Secretary of State for India, in 
Council, has, upon the recommendation of 
the President R.I.B.A., appointed Mr. H. 
Seton-Morris, A.R.I.B.A., to the post of 
Consulting Architect to the Government of 
Burma. 

Liverpool Cathedral Reredos. 


Mrs. Marke Wood has offered to present to 
Liverpool] Cathedral the reredos which has 
been designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, the 
architect. 'The reredos is to be carved in 
stone, and in size it will be 48 ft. in height 
bv 45 ft. in width. It will contain panels 
ilustrative of the life of our Lord, with the 
figures of the Apostles and Evangelists. 


New Postal Stamps for the Colonies. 


Mr. Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A., has been 
asked by the Government of New Zealand 
to make designs for a new series of postage 
stamps for the Dominion, to include the 
King's head, and differing only in respect of 
their colours and designations, in words or 
numerals, of their value. It is expected that 
the Federal Australian Government will offer 
a prize for competitive designs of a set of 
Commonwealth stamps, with the King’s head 
as the central feature, to replace the current 
issues. 


Festival of Empire, Crystal Palace. 


The grand stand, with a capacity of 10,000 
persons, has been erected from designs (in the 
form of an ancient amphitheatre) of Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A. Two new stairways 25 ft. wide 
will be constructed to give access between 
the transept on the main ground floor and 
the upper terrace, so as to obviate the 
necessity of passing through the lower ground 
floor of the Palace. 


New Buildings, Cambridge University. 


A site in the Downing College Ground has 
just been allocated for the buildings of the 
Department of Physiology, which will thus 
stand in alignment with, and to the south 
of, the School of Agriculture. An adjoining 
site is also allotted to the Laboratory of 
Experimental Psychology, which will be 
erected in general accordance with the plans 
and designs of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. The 
buildings and equipment of the Physiological 
Department are provided at the charges of 
the Drapers’ Company, who have offered to 
erect them at a cost of 22,000“. and to con- 
tribute 1,0007. for fittings and appliances, and 
have appointed Mr. Jackson as the architect. 
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Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers. 


Mr. Frank Short, R.A., has been elected to 
succeed the late Sir F. Seymour Haden as 
President. In the annual exhibition, which 
has just been opened, is shown an etcher's 
printing press, with appliances, and Mr. 
Short and other members of the Society will 
give twice a week practical demonstrations of 
printing from etched plates. 


The Gloucester and Stroud Technical Schools. 


Last Saturday Mr. K. H. Read conducted a 
party of building construction students from 
these Schools over the elenientary schools now 
in course of erection in eacon-street, 
Gloucester, from the plan of Mr. J. Fletcher 
Trew, architect, Gloucester, Messrs. Byard & 
Son, also of Gloucester, being the contractors ; 
the reinforced floors and stairs are being 
constructed on the  Hennebique system. 
Mr. Read, the lecturer to the classes, thanked 
the architect and contractors for permission to 
view the works, and remarked how much more 
could be learnt by these visits than by simply 
drawing a detail on paper. 


Crewe House, Mayfair. 


The town house of Lord Crewe, which 
suffered considerable damage from the fire 
which broke out in the second floor in the 
morning oi February 10, was bought by him 
ten years ago. Formerly known as Wharn- 
cliffe House (No. 15, Curzon-street), and for 
a long period the residence of the Stuart 
Wortley family, it was the home of James, 
first Lord Wharncliffe. It stands on the site 
of Keith's “Old Chapel” (the earlier one), 
notorious for the Mayfair marriages. It lies 
within its own grounds of about 29,500 ít. 
super., being set far back from the line 
of the street, with a frontage extending over 
155 ft. An additional suite of rooms is in 
course of construction. 


Kirkby Stephen Sewerage. 


On the 7th inst. Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, 
Engineering Inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held a local ay at Kirkby 
Stephen into an application of the East West- 
morland Rural District Council to borrow 
4,150“. for works of sewerage and sewage 
disposal and also ior a provisional order for 
the compulsory purchase of the land required 
for the works. The scheme consists of a new 
system of sewers in the town, and bacterial 
disposal works of the latest and most up-to- 
date type; the sewage will be conveyed to the 
outíall works by gravitation, and no pumping 
at all will be needed, the purified effluent dis- 
charging into the River Eden about a mile 
below the town. Mr. Harry W. Taylor, 
A.M.LC.E., of Newcastle-on-Tyne (Messrs. 
Taylor, Wallin, & Taylor) is the engineer. 


—— —-Iv— 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. The 


Chairman, Mr. Whitaker "Thompson, pre- 
sided. 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL ‘THEATRE. — Sir 


John Benn presented a petition from the 
Shakespeare Memorial Committee They 
prayed that the Council would grant a site 
for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. The 
removal in due course of the Council's offices 
in Spring-gardens to the new County Hall, 
now in course of erection, appeared to offer to 
them a unique opportunity for securing a site 
which would be more suitable for a national 
institution or memorial than for any other 
purpose to which it might hereafter be put. 
They trusted that the Council would see their 
way to help the project by granting the 
Committee an option on the most favourable 
terms. 

The petition was referred to the General 
Purposes Committee. 

Loans.—Sanction was given to the Ham- 
mersmith Borough Council to borrow 9, 500“. 
for street improvements, and to the Stepney 
Borough Council 9,625/. for the extension of 
electricity mains. 

Rates or WAGES AND Hours or LABOUR.— 
The General Purposes Committee brought up 
some recommendations on this subject, and 
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these will be found in our “ Building Trade 
Section.’’ 

New SECONDARY School., NoRWOOD.— The 
Education Committee recommended and it 
was agreed that expenditure on capital 
account of 600“. in respect of the preliminary 
expenses in connexion with the preparation of 
particulars for the contract for the erection of 
a secondary school to accommodate 456 boys 
on the Craster-road site, Norwood, be sanc- 
tioned. 

THe CENTRAL SCHOOL or ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
—The Education Committee reported that 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, who has been act- 
ing as part-time principal of the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, no longer felt able 
to continue his services. In view of this, the 
Committee recommended that a whole-time 
principal be engaged at a salary of 1,000/. a 
year. This was agreed to. 

Paving Frre-Station.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Fire Brigades Committee 
expenditure on maintenance account not ex- 
ceeding 136/. was sanctioned for repairing 
with ironstone tiles a portion of the yard at 
the Kingsland fire-station, the work to be 
executed by the Westminster Construction 
Company, Ltd., under the jobbing schedule. 

WORKING-CLASS “DWELLINGS DEMOLISHED 
AND Burrr Durina 1909.— The Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee submitted a 
return showing the net addition to working- 
class accommodation during 1909. The return 
shows that the net addition to the number of 
rooms in the whole area in the years 1906, 
1907, and 1908 was 52,755, 40,017, and 28.241 
respectively, as compared with 22.060 in 1909. 
The figures show that the net addition to the 
working-class accommodation is less, both in 
the county of London and in the extra- 
London districts, than in any year since 1902, 
when this record was first obtained. The 
great bulk of the accommodation provided 
during the year consists of four and five 
roomed tenements. The falling off in the 
number of new dwellings is greatest in the 
three and six roomed tenements. 

The accommodation in the new houses may 
be estimated on a basis of an average of one 
and a half persons per room in London, and 
an average of one and a quarter persons per 
room in the extra-London area. If this basis 
be adopted it may be stated that in the whole 
area accommodation for 27,860 persons has 
been added in the course of the year. The 
extent to which this new accommodation has 
sufticed to meet the increase in the working- 
class population is a matter which it 1s ditt- 
cult to estimate at the present time, and it 
will be necessary to await the results of the 
forthcoming census before definite figures on 
the subject can be submitted. The amount of 
new accommodation provided during the year 
is probably not commensurate with the 
increase in the working-class population, but 
it should be borne in mind that in previous 
years there was a considerable surplus of new 
accommodation. Another important factor 
which should be taken into account is the 
conversion of better-class houses for occupa- 
tion by the working classes. Although it is 
known that this process has taken place to a 
very considerable extent in London, it is 
impossible to obtain any reliable statistics as 
to the amount of conversion in any one year. 

The rents charged for the new accom- 
modation indicate that generally there has 
been very little change from the rents ruling 
for several years past. For the central area 
the average weekly rent per room is 2s. 10d., 
for the rest of London 2s. 7d., and for the 
surrounding districts 2s. 1àd. 

— — — 

BT. JOHN'8 DAY SCHOOLS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

The new St. John's day schools which have 
been erected in Bath-lane, Newcastle, to super- 
sede the old schools in Sunderland-street. have 
been opened. The new building is three 
stories in height, and there are places for 320 
children, including the infants’ department on 
the ground floor. All the classrooms are 
divided by folding soreens. The upper floors 
are approached by means of fireproof stair- 
cases, and the teachers’ rooms, cloakrooms, 
etc., are provided at the back wing of the 
premises. Covered p'avsheds are arranged 
under portions of the main building, the super- 
structure being carried on arches and pillars. 
The external walls are faced with Lowry's 
Penshaw bricks, with stone dressings from 
Darney Quarry, Woodburn. The schools have 
been built by Messrs. J. & W. Lowry, 
contractors, from p'ans prepared bv Mr. 
Charles E. Errington, architect, Newcastle. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article this week is entitled 
“ Garnier on Architectural Art and Education," 
illustrated. 


Our Notes include: Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre " ; Memorial to the Duke 
of Devonshire " ; * Kingsway and the Public ” 
(p. 197). 


A short article on the Liverpool Memorial 
to King Edward appears on p. 198. 


Papers on “The Architectural Development 
of London ” were read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on Monday by Mr. E. A. 
Rickards and Mr. Paul Waterhouse (p. 198). 


The lecture at Carpenters' Hall on Wednes- 
day last week was on Wood Carving," by 
Mr. Laurence A. Turner. A report an ' illus- 
trations are given on p. 201. 


Our Book Notices include : Small Country 
Houses of To-day," by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, 
with illustrations (p. 202). 


The first Thursday lecture at Carpenters' 
Hall this year was delivered last week by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann, on British Bodlotire of 
To-day ” (p. 202). 


A Review of the Brighton, Hove, and 
Sussex Grammar School Competition will 
be found on p. 206. Two sketch plans accom- 
pany it. 


The Historical Review (p. 211) includes 
a further illustrated article on French Royal 
Palaces (#.e.. The Tuileries); ‘‘The Guild of 
Comacine Masters" ; and notes. 


The first article of the Building Trade Section 
(p. 216) is entitled North v. South." It 
deals with building practices in the north and 
south parts of the country. Other items are : 
Liability of Contractors"; Trade Union 
Statistics”; “ Drying of New Buildings“; 
Institute of Builders " (abstract of paper read 


by Professor Beresford Pite); ‘‘ Applications 
under the London Buildin Acts T ** Pro- 
jected New Buildings in the Provinces"; “ The 


don County . AE Rates d Wages 
and Hours of Labour," e 


The Legal Column includes notes on“ Con. 
tracts with Corporations"; Sub- Contractors 
Guarantee“; *' Procession Stands " (p. 221). 


— . — —— 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


Junior Institution of Engineers (at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall).—Joint meeting with the 
Architectural Association. Paper on The Architecture) 
and Engineering Features of the Royal Automobile 
Club Building," by Mr. S. Bylander. 7.30 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A.Cantab, on ** French Mediæval 
Sculpture." Lantern illustrations. 8 p.m. 

teat tution of Mechanical Bnygineers.—Annual general 
meeting. 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Lecture by 
the Lord Bishop of Birmingham. 6.45 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical 
Inst: tute (Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. J. S. Dow, B.Sc., 
on Illumination '—VI. 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Sa-itary Ivstitute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers). — Dr. Charles Porter on ‘Sanitary Law ’’—C, 
7 p.m. 

neos Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Socc'y.—Mr. J. M‘Kissack on Rothenburg on the 
Tauber.” Illustrated. 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to completed 
Building for the Royal Automobile Club, Pal!-mall. 


3 

Tie s Royal Institution.—Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., M.A., 
F.S.A., on Architecture: The Byzantine and Roman- 
esque Period "—II. 3 p.m. 


Monpbay, FEBRUARY 20. 


Royal Academy o d Arts.—Lectures on Architecture, 
Ld a € Blomfield, A.R.A.—I. “The Du 

rceau.' 

prar " Asieioton (combined meeting with the 
Camera Sketch and Debate Club).—Paper by Mr. W. G. 
Newton, B.A., entitled That Brick is Eminently Suit- 
able for Large Town Buildings." 7.30 p.m. 

University V London (Victoria and Albert ah le — 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on ** The English Home.’ 

Surreyors’ Institution.—Mr. F. J. Lloyd, F. C. S., F. Po 
Seah Sugar Beet: Will it Pay to Grow It in Great 
Britain?” 4p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. E. Rathbone on 
“What is the Use of Architecture? An Answer.” 
Lantern slides. 6 p.m 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Dr. Charles Porter, M.D., B.Sc., on Duties 
of a Sanitary Inspector—Outdoor. "o p.m. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2l. 


University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on Roman Palaces and Houses." Lantern 
ilustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

Institute of Santhary Engineers (Students Lecture).— 
Mr. Percival M. Fraser on ‘‘ Materials." 7 p.m 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Paper to be discussed, 
“ Coast Erosion," by Hr. W W. Tregarthen Douglass. 
8 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

The Carpenters' Compa pany, London-wall (Lectures on 
the Arts Connected with Building).—Mr. Walter Cave on 
* Brickwork.” 7.45 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical In- 
stitute (Vincent-square).—Mr. W. T. Cresswell, F.S.I., 
on The Taxation of Land Values "—VI. 8.30 

Institute of Sanitary kngineers.—Mr. G. W. A ars 
on“ The Eoi of Municipal and Sanitary Engineer- 


8 — of Arts. — el J. Wertheimer, 
B.Sc., on“ Water Finders.” gs 

Royal Sanitary Institute ( ectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Dr. Charles Porter, M.D., B.Sc., on“ Duties 
of a Sanitary I tor—Indoor.'" 7 p.m. 

Institution or Civil Engineers.—Students' visit to the 
Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

Carpenters’ Hall, | London-wall — Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis, F.S.A., on “ Pompeii: the City of the Dead.” 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., will preside. 8 p.m. 

London Master Builders’ Associa'ion. — Annual dinner, 
ine Rooms, Hotel Métropole, Charing Cross. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Lectures on Architecture 
by Professor R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A.—II. ‘ French 
Architecture of the XVIth Century." 4 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Socicty.—Mr. H. E. 
Henderson on The Minor Domestie Architecture of 
Yorkshire." 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 


Vigo FEBRUARY 24. 


Queen's W x 3 — Professor A. Wallace 
Rimington, „ on “The Understanding of 
Pictures.” Hi ions 3 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor Jean Perrin, D.Sc., on 
Mouvement  Brownien et Réalité Moleculaire ” 
(in French). 9 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Dr. Charles Porter, M.D., B.Sc., on “ Duties 
of a Sanitary DUM e "Trades and Trade 
Nuisances, etc p= 

Institution of Civil Engincers.—The followin up Heucant e 
Paper wil be read and discussed—'' The Design and 
Construction of Works for the Bacterial Purification of 
Sewage,” by Mr. R. J. Samuel, B.Sc. 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 

Royal Institution—Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., M.A., 
F.S.A., on ‘Architecture: The Byzantine and 
Romanesque Period "—III. 3 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works Insti'vt on. 
Annual dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. m. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


R.A. Design for the River Facade of Charing 
Cross Station. 


7 VV give this week Mr. James M. 

i| Whitelaw’s Royal Academy Prize 
AVIV] AVIV] Design for the river facade of 
Charing Cross Station. The con- 
ditions, as given by Professor Blomfield, 
have been strictly conformed with in the 
entire working out of the scheme. Briefly 
they were as follows :— 

Design entrance façade from the railway 
to Charing Cross Station, on the assumption 
that an embankment will be formed on the 
south side of the river and that the façade 
will be of visible importance as seen from 
the south side. 

The present run of lines were to be dis- 
regarded and the lines treated as entering 
the station symmetrically, but the existing 
iron bridge was to be treated as a datum. 

The design was to start from the level of 
the Thames-embankment. 

i ity for large unob- 


ractical necessit 
e 4 openings in the centre. of the 
building determined to some extent the 
central portion of the design. 

Three great arches 50 ft. wide span the 
openings for the railway. These arches are 
flanked with coupled columns of massive 
design which act as pylons or buttresses. 
Between the coupled columns is placed an 
entrance doorway from the foot-bridges 
on either side of the railway. 

The two large towers at the corners 
help to give an impressive strength to the 
design and at the same time serve a fuseful 
purpose, as they contain spacious and easy- 

ing stairs taking down from the station 
platform level to the level of the embank- 
ment and from there down to the Under- 
ground District Tube Railway, whicli 
provided with a large entrance vestibule 
on the embankment level. 
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The large bronze grilles in the heads of 
archways serve as wind-screens. 

The decorative treatment shows & band 
of discs which would have the coats-of-arms 
of the various towns of importance through 
which the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway passes. 

The sculptured groups in the top of the 
flanking pylons at the fenestration of the 
circular windows in the towers show a treat- 
ment of conventional winged lions symbolical 
of strength, power, and swiftness. 


Wood Carving. 

Tess illustrations are given in con- 
nexion with Mr. Laurence A. Turner's 
Carpenters’ Hall lecture on Wood Carving,” 
a short report of which appears on another 


page. 
en E (Dſ— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of February 16, 1861. 


Many of our more recent discoveries are 


now, it is said, found to have heen known 


in Japan ages ago. Take lithochrome 
printing, for instance, by which (only 
within the last twenty years) a perfect 
imitation of the effects of ‘water-colours 
may be obtained from a series of stones, 
printing in different colours. The same 
thing is everywhere to be seen in Japan. 
The process is the same, only wooden blocks 
are used instead: of stone. The effect is not 
so fine, certainly, but the principle is there, 
and reduced to practice. They are not 
artists in the sense in which we should use 
the term ; Te many of their smaller ivory 
carvings of groups of figures, generally 
grotesque, are held to be marvels of expres- 
sion and skill in the handling of the chisel, 
full of character and of humour. So much 
for the aptitude and capacjty of the Japanese 
workmen ; and there seems little doubt that, 
if anything like a free competition for a 
large trade arose, they would hold their own 
against the best workmen of Europe, and 
mei prove formidable rivals to Manchester 
and Birmingham. Their sword-blades have 
the reputation of being superior to any now 
produced in Europe. 


— . — — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dada-Huree’s Well, Ahmedabad, India. 


SIR,—I desire to draw the attention of your 
readers to the details of Dada-Huree's Well, 
the admirable drawings of which (by Mr. 
Langford) appeared in your issue of last week. 

It has always been a matter of surpise to me 
that this building has attracted so little 
attention, as it is undoubtedly one of the 
most interesting and beautiful structures in 
India. The design is exceptional in that it 
displays a restraint and appreciation of the 
value of repetition rarely to be encountered 
in Indo-Saracenic work. 

The building suggests that its architect, 
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having designed the most beautiful forms he 
could conceive, employed only the finest of 
these for the adornment of his work, repeating 
these with confidence where appropriate, and 
according to each the plain setting essential to 
its greatest effect. 

On referring to the brief notes which I 
made when I visited the well some eight years 
ago, I find that I described it as being full 
of the most lovely detail and fine structural 
enrichments, the walls very effectively 
relieved with bands of exquisite carving." 

Should any of your readers possess photo- 
graphs of this delightful building I would 
urge them to lend thein to you for publication. 

JAMES RANSOME. 


Greek Architecture. 


Srr,—I was very sorry to be unable to 
attend the meeting of the A.A. when 
Professor Lethaby read his admirable paper 
on Greek architecture. There was, however, 
one sentence in it with which I do not agree, 
viz., ‘‘that all our stonework ought to be 
covered by paint, or lime, or some protecting 
skin." In other words, it means, if 
have understood correctly, that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey ought to be 
perennially whitewashed, in which case we 
should lose the beautiful grey effects which 
these buildings now possess. Paint was em- 
ployed on one notable building in London, 
viz., the Buckingham Palace front. The stone 
selected was so defective that its surface rapidly 
decayed, and the only remedy was to paint it. 
What has happened in consequence? Every- 
body finds fault with it, and calls it a painted 
stucco front. R. PHENÉ SPIERS. 


— — — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Trevor Estate Competition. 


The award in this competition has been 
made as follows :—First premium of 1007. to 
No. 9; premiums of 60/. to Nos. 21 and 22; 

remium of 30/. to No. 20. On the envelopes 
being opened No. 9 was found to be by 
Messrs. Horace Field & Simmons and Mr. C. 
Farey, 1, Langham-chambers, W.; No. 22 by 
Mr. W. G. Wilson, 5, Bloomsbury-mansions, 
W.C.; and No. 20 by Mr. Ernest Schaufel- 
berg, 8, Manor-road, Richmond. The author 
of No. 21 is requested to identify his design 
(which is neo-Grec in style, with houses hav- 
ing reception-rooms on three floors), as his 
envelope has unfortunately been mislaid. 

The designs will be on view for the next 
fortnight at 215, Knightsbridge, on presenta- 
tion of visiting-card. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery 
Competition. 


We publish herewith two plans that may be 
of interest to those taking part in this 
competition. The British Museum Library is 
referred to in the conditions, and the National 
Gallery of Scotland shows an interesting 
attempt to avoid the awkward internal angle, 
in wbich, properly to see one picture, it is 
necessary to sand close against another. 

We have received a number of protests 
from experienced architects in respect of the 
unnecessary limitation in the area allocated to 
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this building, which renders a fine architec- 
tural treatment impossible. A better course 
would have been to state that it was desired 
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Plan of British Museum Library. 


(From Library Construction." Messrs. George 
Allen & Sons.) 


to preserve as large an open space as possible, 
and to leave it to competitors to decide how 
much of the whole area should be occupied by 
their buildings. 


Clydebank's Carnegie Library. 

At the meeting of Clydebank Town Council 
on the 13th inst. a letter was submitted from 
Dr. Carnegie demurring to the propon 
combine municipal office accommodation with 
the new library building, which he preferred 
should stand alone. It was accordingly 
agreed by the Committee to proceed with the 
erection of the library as originally proposed. 
It was agreod to appoint Mr. James Miller, 
Glasgow, who was architect for the Municipal 
Buildings, as assessor. The question whether 
the competition should be confined to a 
number of architects selected or open to all 
was also considered, but the matter was 
deferred for the opinion of Mr. Miller. 


Alnwick Water Supply. 

The engineer appointed by the Alnwick 
Urban District Council to adjudicate upon 
the various competitive schemes submitted 
for the water supply of their district has 
issued his report, and has awarded the 
premium to the scheine of Messrs. Paterson 
& Nicholson, civil engineers, Bradford. 
Eighteen schemes were submitted. 
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HOLBORN STREET LIGHTING. 

An interesting discussion took place at a 
meeting of the Holborn Borough Council last 
week regarding the lighting of the borough. 
Recently a deputation, headed by Mr. A. W. 
Gamage, waited on the Council and requested 
that steps should be taken to improve the 
lighting supply. It was contended that better 


. results would accrue by the üsage of electric 


light, and accordiugly the Council invited the 
electric lighting companies to give a demon- 
stration in Gower-street, and send in sealed 
tenders. The tenders submitted were :—Gas 
7,525/., and electric light 6,602/., there being 
a balance of 925/. by the use of the latter 
method. Official tests by the Highway Com- 
mittee, however, showed electric light to 
possess 395 candle power, and gas 318 candle 
power, and in consideration of the large 
amount of work necessary in changing the 
system, recommended that the present supply, 
viz., gas, should be improved. The report 
of the deputation, however, was very favour- 
ably received by the Council, and many 
members spoke strongly in favour of the adop- 
tion of electric light. Eventually the report 
was referred back. 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


The Tuileries after the Fire of 1871. 


THE FRENCH ROYAL PALACES.— VII. 


URING more than two of the three 
centuries of its existence the Tuileries 
Palace was little more than a summer 
residence, or pied-à-terre for the Court. 
In its last eighty years it was the central seat 
of three dynasties and almost a dozen 
régimes. After his short occupation of it 
as a boy, Louis XV. only visited it at rare 
intervals on occasions of public rejoicings. 
During his later years an the first fifteen 
of his grandson’s reign, the Court abandoned 
it bit by bit to a motley horde of invaders. 
Artists overflowed from the Grande Galerie 
into the southern wing, the actors and 
scene-shifters of the theatre camped in the 
northern; Court ladies, pensioners, and 
officials of every degree quartered themselves 
here, there, and everywhere in attics, base- 
ments, and entresols. Shanties were run 
up on the terraces and grand staircase. Even 
the State apartments, magnificently deco- 
rated by Louis XIV., were defaced and 
obstructed with temporary partitions and 
floors, tortuous staircases, and ill-lit corri- 
dors. When the raid of the Parisian mob 
on Versailles, on October 5, 1789, resulted 
in the virtual capture of the Royal Family, 
and its return to Paris was decided upon, 
orders were despatched to Richard Mique, 
Inspector of the Tuileries, to prepare the 
for their reception. He was given 
our hours to execute them, but delays on 
the march extended the time to seven. 
The whole parasitical population of some 
hundred persons was mercilessly bundled 
out in spite of tears and protestations, the 
courts were jammed with barrow and 
waggon loads of household gear, and an army 
of carpenters and painters took possession. 
When the royal carriages, with their sinister 
escort of bleeding heads on pikes, arrived 
at nightfall on October 6, incredible progress 
had been made, and the Royal Family 
were soon able to settle in with relative 
comfort. 
The state of the palace at this momentous 
iod of its career requires some explanation. 
Almost the whole space between it and the 
Louvre was occupied by houses, institutions, 


THE TUILERIES.— Continued. 


barracks, and government offices, intersected 
by narrow streets. The entrance of the 
palace was on this side, and in front of it 
were three courts, the Cour Royale in the 
centre, closed by a massive railing, with the 
smaller Cour des Princes to the south and 
Cour des Suisses to the north. The Place 
du Carrousel, immediately outside, communi- 
cated by the Guichet de Marigny with the 
quays, and by the narrow Rue de l'Echelle 
with the Rue St. Honoré. 

The principal entrance of the palace 
was in the central Pavillon de l'Horloge. 
On the right of the vestibule was the great 
staircase leading to the chapel at the first 
landing. The rest of the north wing was 
chiefly occupied by the theatre, and beyond 
it, in the Pavillon de Marsan, were the apart- 
ments of Mesdames, aunts of the King. 
After the  chapel-landing the staircase 
branched into two, both arms leading to 
the State suite on the first floor of the south 
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wing, most of which looked on to the courts, 
while the King's private suite on the same 
floor looked towards the garden. The 
Queen's suite was on the pod floor imme- 
diately below the King's. Both these 
suites and that of the King's sister, Madame 
Elizabeth, in the Pavillon de Flore, could be 
reached by the Queen's staircase through 
an entrance in the Cour des Princes. 

The gardens were surrounded by Le Notre's 
terraces and shut off from the Place Louis XV. 
(now “‘ Place de la Concorde ") by a moat, 
across which was a drawbridge working 
horizontally (“ Pont Tournant "). 

On a site including that of the modern 
statue of Joan of Arc stood the royal stables. 
Further west, near the south end of the 
present Rue Castiglione stood the royal 
riding-school (** Manége"). Between the two, 
on the site of the present Rue de Rivoli, 
ran a riding track ('Carriére"). The whole 
of the rest of the space between the royal 
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North Side of Place du Carrousel. 
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Various Schemes for Uniting the Louvre and Tuileries. 


The unexecuted portions are hatched. The portio 
The outline of present buildings is shown by a c 


ns which coincide with present buildings are black. 
hain line, and that of the destroyed portion of the 


Tuileries by a dotted line. 


gardens and the Rue St. Honoré was 
occupied by the buildings and grounds of 
private houses and of three convents, first 
the Feuillants, then the Capuchins, 
and last the Nuns of the Assumption, whose 
church still stands, while two or three 
narrow and semi-private alleys afforded 
the only access from the main artery of 
Paris to the Tuileries Gardens. 

Shortly after the removal of the Court to 


Paris the National Assembly took up its 
quarters in the Manège, which had been 
hastily fitted up for its sittings, while the 
buildings of the surrounding religious houses 
were commandeered for its offices. The 
adjoining Terrace des Feuillants thus became 
the liveliest resort of the capital, thronged 
all day with politicians and their friends, 
with more or less orderly demonstrators and 
petitioners, and with mere sightseers. 
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On June 20, 1792, an abortive insurrection 
was organised by the more violent revolu- 
tionary leaders to intimidate the King into 
withdrawing his veto on certain measures. 
The mob, massed to suffocation in the Place 
du Carrousel. was admitted to the Cour 
Royale, and forced its way into the palace. 
But Louis XVI., in the State ante-chamber 
named Eil de Boeuf," after that at 
Veraailles, and Marie Antoinette, in her apart- 
ments, met the threats and insults of their 
tormentors with such coolness and dignity 
that, after some scuffies and relat.vely harm- 
less disorder, the rioters eventually retired 
without effecting their pU On this 
occasion Louis XVI., like arles V. 400 
years before, obtained a momentary po 
larity by assuming the revolutionary head- 
gear. Another “‘ émeute ? on the morning 
of August 10 was more successful. The 
King, recognising the serious turn of affairs, 
retreated with his family by the gardens to 
the Assembly Hall, whence they were 
despatched at night under arrest to the 
Temple. The heroic defence of the palace 
by the Swiss Guard was frustrated by the 
vacillation of the King and the treachery of 
the men in ‘power at the Hotel de Ville, 
with the result that the armed mob burst 
in and massacred them almost to a man, 
together with the male inmates of the 8 
amid scenes of the wildest orgy. lood- 
stained ruffians and horrible viragoes rioted 
in the midst of the blood and the naked 
corpses of their victims, gorging themselves 
with the contents of the royal larders and 
getting drunk on priceless vintages, while 
others ripped up the beds till it snowed 
feathers in the courts, smashed the mirrors 
‘and costly porcelains, or looted the more 
portable treasures. After the fall of the 
monarchy the Revolutionary Government 
took up its quarters in the devastated 
palace, shorn of all HS emblems, | 
remodelled internally by the architect 
Gisors. The whole of the south wing was 
divided up into offices for the various 
committees, the terrible Committee of Public 
Safety occupying the Queen's suite on the 
ground floor, but overflowing later into the 
King's suite above. The north wing was 
practically gutted to accommodate the 
Assembly itself. Its fitting up seems to 
have owed something to the young Percier 
and Fontaine, recently returned from Rome 
and employed as designers by the contracting 
decorator and upholsterer, and someth mg 
to the painter David. The new decorations, 
which were mostly executed in lath and 
plaster and painted to imitate porphyry, 
marble, and bronze, showed symptoms 
the change of taste which was evolving the 
Empire style. Doorways were flanked with 
columns of the Onder of Pestum,”” walls 
were decorated with wreaths of oak & 
laurel, hangings. of crude green trimmed with 
crimson, were draped “à la Romame, 
and the President’s table was supported on 
figures of chimeras. ] 

The Assembly Hall, which occu ied the 
long, narrow space of the old Galerie de 
Machines, was arranged with the members 
seats on one side, curving inwards at t 
extremities, and the officials’ seats facing 
them, while public galleries, with seats for 
11,000 persons, ran round both ends and 
one side of the hall. 

In this was the chamber which witnessed 
the fall successively of the Girondins, 
Hébert, of Danton, and of Robespierre, 
and which was frequently invaded by the 
mob, till, in 1795, General Bonaparte mastered 
the capital with his cannon. In 1799, on 
his coup d état, it was closed. In the fol lowing 
year he took up his abode in the palace. 
the republican emblems were remo 
With a brief interval after the Revolution 
of 1848, the Tuileries remained the residence 
of the head of the State, whether he wer 
called First Consul, King of France. or King 
of the French, Prince President, or Emperor 
from 1800 till the proclamation of the Third 
Republic, on-the arrival of the news of the 
battle of Sédan, and, in. turn witnessed 
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flight into exile of Napoleon, Charles X., 
Louis Philippe, and the Empress Eugénie. 
During this period the palace underwent 
many minor alterations, which present 
no special interest. Since they were, as 
& rule, for the worse, involving, as they 
did, the destruction of De l'Orme's loggia 
and Le Vau's staircase, they diminish our 
regret at the disappearance of the fabric. 
In regard to decoration, however, the loss 
is more serious. Under Napoleon and the 
Restoration, Percier and Fontaine carried 
out extensive works in that Empire style 
which was so largely their creation, and 
which in their hands reached the greatest 
charm of which, with its rather frigid and 
uninspired range, it was capable. Under 
Louis Philippe the first-floor suite was 
altered so as to allow of an uninterrupted 
vista through the State apartments nearly 
900 ft. long, thus forming an unrivalled 
setting for the brilliant festivities of the 
Second Empire. The middle of the XIXth 
century was not a period notable for style 
or taste, but at least it was one which occa- 
sionally had the good judgment to appreciate 
the work of bygone times. Thus. on the 
demolition of Le Vau's cháteau of Bercy, 
the Empress Eugénie bought up the charming 
decoration of & salon designed towards the 
end of the XVIIth century by Robert de 
Cotte, and had it adapted for one of her 
salons. 

If in later times the ancient and august 
glories of the Louvre were thrown into the 
shade by the rather flashy splendour of its 
younger rival, time brought revenge. For 
it was fated that the Tuileries should pay for 
its late-acquired pre-eminence by sharing the 
fate of the ephemeral Courts which succeeded 
one another under its roofs. By a curious 
stroke of fate when it perished in the flames, a 
victim to the rancour of mob government 
within a few months of the collapse of the last 
dynasty that ruled in France, the union 
with the Louvre, which had been the dream 
of almost every occupant of the throne for 
300 years, had only just been accomplished. 

It is of interest to compare some out of the 
many methods by which it was proposed at 
various times to effect this purpose. The 
plan prepared, probably by one of the 
Métezeau family, for Henry IV. and fragmen- 
tarily preserved in a wall painting at 
Fontainebleau, is not particularly interesting. 
Bernini’s and Perrault’s plans (A, B, and C), 
illustrated in  Blondels Architecture 
Francaise,” were produced in connexion with 
Colbert’s projected completion of the Louvre. 
A plan by Boffrand, reproduced in Patte’s 
* Monuments Erigés a la Gloire de Louis 
XV.,“ was one of those submitted in a 
competition held in 1750 for a place 
to contain & statue of the King, which 
eventually resulted in the creation of the 
Place de la Concorde. Boffrand’s plan 
and most subsequent ones, such as that of 
Bellanger in the next reign, manifest the 
growing feeling, that the royal palace was 
the possession of the nation, by utilising 
portions of it for public purposes, such as a 
museum, & library, an opera house, and so 
forth. By this time a large quarter had 
grown up between the palaces, outside the 
line of Charles V.'8 walls, which had been 
destroyed in 1634, as well as within them. 
It was beyond the power or resources of 
the effete Government of Louis XV. to 
attempt the necessary clearance, and it 
required the strong hand of a Bonaparte 
to make even & beginning of the task. 
During the first half of the XIXth century 
innumerable architects put on paper their 
suggestions for the junction of the palaces, 
solving in a variety of ways the difficult 
problem of disguising the fact that the two 
palaces were not parallel. Percier and 
Fontaine's scheme (D) was accepted by 
the First Consul, and work was begun at 
both ends of the northern wing (1806-13). 
But the fall of the Empire prevented the 
completion of the task, which was not resumed 
till Napoleon's nephew had captured the 
supreme power In 1852 Duban, who had 
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been carrying on a scholarly restoration 
in various parts of the Louvre since 1848, but 
was not rapid enough to please the Prince 
President, was superseded by the more facile 
Visconti. The imposing, if soulless and 
florid, architecture, which surrounds the 
garden to the west of the Place du Carrousel, 
is from the latter’s designs, though his sudden 
death prevented his seeing his work carried 
rough. He was found dead in his carriage 
as he was driving to the building in December, 
1853. The works were continued by Lefuel, 
whose taste was, unfortunately, even more 
showy than his predecessors, Caring nothing 
for the past, he thought it necessary to recast 
the Pav.llons de Flore and de Marsan and 
the western half of the Grande Galerie, 
and thus blot out several pages of history. 
Only the accidents of politics prevented his 
completing the obliteration of Percier and 
Fontaine's work on the north of the Place 
du Carrousel, which is not even yet definitely 
secured against & menaced destruction. 

The two palaces, at length united, were 
spared by the Prussian shells only to fall 
a prey to French incendiaries. The 
Commune established a garrison in the 
Tuileries in March, 1871. On May 21 the 
Governor gave an evening féte attended 
by the motley society of the Collectivist 
Republic. On the night of the 23rd to 
the 24th, when the Commune was in ite 
death agony and, in the presence of the 
German armies, the National troops were 
regaining street by street a capital blazing 
at twenty points, Bergeret and his com- 
panions fired the Tuileries. The palace of 
Catharine de' Medici and Henry IV., of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XVI., of the first and third 
Napoleon, went up in a sheaf of flames, and 
its leaded domes came crashing among the 
ashes of carved and inlaid panelling, of 
gilded furniture, and silken hangings. 

When order had been restored after the 
great débácle, and France had arisen from 
her ashes, the restoration of the flanking 
galleries and their great terminal pavilions 
was put in hand, but after much debate the 
blackened walls and gaping windows of the 
Tuileries proper were finally removed in 
1882, and flower-beds and statuary now 
cover the site of so many revels, intrigues, 
and tragedies. 


THE GUILD OF 
THE COMACINE MASTERS.* 


TEIs little island of ours, of which we are 
so justly proud, has been in the past the 
scene of invasions, from the time when the 
Romans first landed up to modern times. 
There was a quiet and peaceful invasion at 
the end of the VIth century which we do 
not often hear about, when St. Augustine 
brought Christianity to our shores, and the 
land was invaded by íoreign builders and 
architects. 

These are the men I am going to speak 
about this evening—men who are known by 
the name of the Comacine Masters." Some 
of you will no doubt dispute the fact that 
our Saxon architecture was derived from this 
foreign source, but I hope to show this 
evening conclusive proofs that this was so. 

It is common knowledge that amongst the 
important features of Roman civilisation the 
collegia occupied a prominent place. The 
collegium was a guild of persons banded 
together in support of a common object; 
there were colleges of artists, of architects, 
builders, and artisans, as well as colleges 
associated with the Government with religion 
and law. 

The collegium consisted of college (fellows 
as we should term them), with a president, 
who was known as the Magister." There 
is a most interesting ancient fresco still 
extant in the church of San Clemente, Rome, 
which shows a Roman magister, in his toga, 
directing his men in the moving of a marble 
column. Several of them are pulling with 
a rope, whilst another assists with a lever, 
and the magister stands at the side holding 


* Abstract of à paper by Mr. J. J. Wood 
read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society on January 26. 
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up his hand and issuing orders. The Goths 
and Vandals, who overran Italy and despoiled 
Rome, dreaded the influence of the collegia 
and vigorously suppressed them by the 
strongest measures, so that we shall not be 
surprised to find that the college of archi- 
tects and builders in Rome removed írom 
that city and took refuge elsewhere. 

According to tradition they settled at 
Comun, which stood at the head of Lake 
Como, and on the island of Comacina, in the 
centre of the lake. Being very strong, 
fortified, and enjoying many privileges, so 
that it might almost have been called a 
republic, it was chosen as a place of refuge 
in these troublesome times by many of the 
Romans. This Romano-Greek colony with- 
stood the attacks of the barbarians, and 
maintained its independence for more than 
twenty years, and thus became the depository 
of many costly treasures and works of art. 
Here, then, the Guild of Architects, though 
they could no longer practise their art, pre- 
served the legendary knowledge and pre- 
cepts, which, as history implies, came down 
to them through Vitruvius from older 
sources. "The treasures which I have men- 
tioned as being stored there would, many of 
them, be splendid works of Greek and Roman 
art, and these would have a strong influence 
upon the Guild of Architects and help to 
keep alive their old artistic spirit. 

It was here that the Longobards, when 
they conquered the north of Italy, found 
them towards the end of the VIth century, 
and, having recently adopted Christianity 
and full of zeal, these invaders soon pro- 
vided the guild with work enough in the 
direction of church building, and the 
Comacine Masters became active and in- 
fluential builders again. 

Although there is no documentary evidence 
to show that the Roman college which re- 
moved to Comun was identical with the 
Comacine Guild, which we know existed at 
Comacina, yet the similarity of the institu- 
tions is sufficient evidence to prove that 
this was so. 

In the  Comacine Guild the title 
" Magister" was retained, though the use 
of the term was no longer limited to the 

resident, but every competent and fully- 
instructed member of the society was 
enrolled as one of the “ Magistri," and they 
formed the governing body, and the presi- 
dent at their head was called a “Grand 
Master." The ordinary members were called 
* Liberi-Muratori" — Freemasons — because 
they were not subject to the laws which 
regulated the work and pay of the other 


workmen. Thus builders, sculptors, and, at 
first, painters, formed a single grand 
fraternity. Distance and obstacles were- 


nothing to them; they travelled to va ee 
under Augustine, to Germany under St. Boni- 
face, to France with Charlemagne; they went 
to the East under the Eastern Emperors, to. 
the south under the Lombard dukes, and, in 
fact, are found everywhere throughout many 
centuries. ‘They received privileges from 
the Popes, who issued diplomas and bulls to 
guarantee their safety in foreign countries. 
In fact, they were always in league with 
the church, and we find that abbots, pre- 
lates, and bishops joined the guild as 
members. 

If the sphere of influence I have ascribed 
to the guild seems too far-reaching, I would 
ask you to consider the similarity of the 
style of the buildings put up contempor- 
aneously in different countries. 

For instance, in the XIIth century, com- 
pare the Italian buildings, such as the 
churches at Verona, Bergamo, and Como, 
which were built with round arches, with 
the German Domkirchen at Bonn, Mayence, 
Freiburg, and the French Cathedrals Aix, 
Caen, Dijon, and the English Cathedrals at 
Canterbury, Bristol, and Chichester. ‘They 
are not only round-arched, but have an almost 
identical style (due allowance being made 
for local conditions and influence), and that 
style is Lombard. 

Is it likely that many single architects in 
different countries would have had the same 
ideas at the same time? ‘The existence of 
one of these churches suggests that it was 
erected by many workers under one govern- 
ing intluence; the existence of them all 
shows there must have been a great universal’ 
brotherhood, with different branches in each. 
country, with the same ideas, knowledge, 
and principles. Let, us now run over a few 
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characteristics of early Comacine work in 


Italy. 
In the plans of their churches, the 
Comacine Guild, being a survival of the 


Roman Collegium, had, of course, Roman 
traditions, and followed closely at first the 
type of the Roman basilica in the planning 
of their churches. A very usual form was 
the tri-apsidal church, of which many exist. 
The tribune was raised above the floor of the 
n&ve and supported on the pillars of the 
crypt, the floor of the latter being only a 
few feet below that of the church. High up 
in the outer walls were loggie or kalles 
for the virgins and women. 


Symbolical Treatment. 


Comacine work is highly symbolical, both 
in form or number. Such as the plan just 
mentioned, the rounded apse, the emblem 
of the head of Christ, the threefold nave 
shadowing forth the Trinity, the octagonal 
plan of the baptisteries symbolising the 
mystic number 8, and so forth, and also in 
their ornamentation. 

Under the latter heading would come the 
figures and representations with which they 
covered their buildings, such as the 
mysterious Solomon’s Knot, that intricately- 
woven unbroken line of unity, emblem of the 
manifold ways of the power of the one God 
who has neither beginning or end, the mystic 
signs of circle and triangle, and sacred 
monogram, the curious animals and em- 
blematic figures. 

Let us turn our attention now to Sicily for 
@ moment. It has been proved that there 
were four Lombard colonies established there 
at different times, and consequently it is not 
surprising that buildings erected by Comacine 
masters are to be found in the island. One 
of these is Palermo Cathedral, built in the 
year 1185, after the Norman invasion. The 
facade of the cathedral of Lucca is a perfect 
N of pure Comacine-Romanesque; it 
shows that the Saracen influence which the 
masters had been placed under in the south 
had not caused them to entirely change their 
old style. The row of arches previously used 
&o form a cornice under the roof now runs 
wild over the whole facade. This is the 
work of Magister Guido at the beginning 
of the XIIIth century, who, although as an 
&rchitect leít something to be desired, as 
& sculptor was marvellous. Apparently his 
aim was variety, and his imagination a 
fertile one, for every colonnette is different ; 
they are plain, fluted, foliaged, and inlaid 
in every conceivable manner, and the capitals 
are carved with every shape, symbol, and 
ornamentation imaginable, the whole effect 
being one of Oriental richness. The style of 
the building naturally suggests the Duomo 
baptistery and tower at Bisa, and shows, 
moreover, the close connexion between the 
Pisan and Lucchese Lodges. 

Organisation. 

It is interesting to consider what was the 
constitution of the lodges which were estab- 
lished in all these cities. Everyone of these 
lodges or cradles of art was of the selísame 
form, t.e., composed of the school, the 
laborerium, and the opera of the Comacine 
Masters. 

The school was where the novices were 
trained in three sister arts—painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. 

The laborerium was the great workshop 
where all the hewing of stone, carving of 
columns, cutting up of woodwork was done; 
in fact, the headquarters of the brethren who 
had passed the schools. 

The opera was the office of administration, 
which formed the link between the guild and 
its patrons. In the opera all commissions 
were given, and contracts signed, and the 
purchase of materials arranged, and, of 
course, to do all this it was necessary to have 
a treasurer, secretary, and other officials, such 
as the Proveditore, who acted between the 
opera and laborerium. Judging by the 
entries in this gentleman’s private notebook 
his responsibilities must have been great and 
his occupations multitudinous. The simi- 
larity of the various lodges argues that the 
same ruling body governed them all. 


Italian Examples. 


. To return to Pisa, the cathedral bap- 
tistery and tower are so well known it is 
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hardly necessary to take up any time in 


remarking upon them. The facade of the. 


cathedral has been described as a very 
wilderness of Lombard galleries in every 
direction. Instead of following the line of 
the roof as formerly, they cover the whole 
front, one below another. The leaning tower 
and the baptistery are in identically the same 
style as the Duomo. The Pisans, being at 
this time proud of many victories, desired 
their architect, Buschetto, to design them 
& grand and gorgeous church in a style 
hitherto unknown. Many antique capitals 
and columns, which were amongst the spoils, 
were placed at his disposal. In the baptistery, 
built in 1152, the old mystic octagonal form 
has given way to the circle. In our rapid 
survey of Italian work we must not overlook 
the well-known work of Arnolfo at Florence. 
Arnolfo, who was chosen as the architect 
of the Duomo, designed also the Palazzo 
Vecchio. Standing at the side of the square, 
slightly askew, because the Guelf rulers 
would not allow the building to touch the 
accursed soil where once stood a palace be- 
longing to the Ghibellines, is & very good 
example of the work of the Masonic Guild 
of the XIIIth century. Before leaving the 
square a glance should be taken at the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, a very finely-proportioned build- 
ing by Archmagister Orcagna, who em- 
phasised his varied qualifications by signin 

his paintings “ Andrea di Cione, 1 
and his sculptures Andrea di Cione, 
painter.“ 

For the erection of their great Duomo the 
Florentines, as has been stated, chose 
Arnolfo. l 

He was a hereditary member of the 
Masonic company; in fact, one of the 
aristocracy of the guild, and I do not sup- 
pose there was such a thing as licentiate 
membership in those days, but if there was 
Arnolfo did not enter tlie guild by this back- 
door method, for he had a most complete 
training in it under his master, Jacopo 
Tedesco, and in three or four of the chief 
lodges. After working twelve years at this 
building he died in 1310, 1 completed 
not more than the foundation, but leaving 
designs for others to follow. Many magistri 
carried on successively the work of building 
the Duomo, too numerous to mention. The 
XIIIth century was a time of immense 
development in art, and notice how the small 
double-arched windows have given way to 
long-pointed arches filled with fine tracery. 

The marvellous dome is, as we know, the 
work of Brunellesco, who was an independent 
architect opposed to the Masonic Guild. 
The stories of his rivalry and jealousy are 
well known, and how he obtained the work 
in competition with about five others. 
Brunellesco’s strike for independence appears 
to have given the death-blow to the great 
Masonic Guild, which had gradually been 
becoming more unwieldy. 

In tracing some works of the Comacine 
Masters in Venice the first that should be 
mentioned is the Ca’ d'Oro, on the Grand 
Canal, by Magister Giovanni Bono, of Como. 
It is a masterpiece of Gothic ornamentation, 
but in his effort after magnificence he rather 
spoilt his design by gilding his sculpture. 

e, with others, commenced the reconstruc- 
tion of the ducal palace. The courtyard of 
the palace was designed by Magister Antonio 
Rizo. He put the characteristic Comacine 
mixture of round arches below, and painted 
above. The whole is enriched with exquisite 
sculptural decoration. 

The lodge at Venice was intimately con- 
nected with that of Milan. The celebrated 
Cathedral of Milan shows the culmination 
of the later Jtalian-Gothic style of the Coma- 
cines in its fulness. The first head architect 
of the building was Magister Simone da 
Arsenigo, although the architect who had 
most to do with it was his successor, 
Magister Jacapo di Campione. Both were 
of the Lombard Guild. During the time the 
latter was head of the laborerium several 
Germans worked under him, and_ this 
accounts for the more German style of Milan 
Cathedral compared with other Italian 
churches. The slight point of the arch 
seen in these latter is much sharpened at 
Milan, and the horizontal lines of the 
Romanesque buildings formed by rows of 
little round archlets have here been given 
an upward tendency by the arches being 
elongated and pointed. As usual with the 
guild, the effect of richness or ornamentation 
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was sought by the multiplication of forms 
with which they were already familiar. 


Influence on Saxon Work. 


Crossing the Adriatic we come upon some 
very interesting remains of Comacine work 
in Servia, but we will pass over this, and in 
order to show the Comacine influence on 
Saxon architecture take ourselves back to 
the year A.D. 598, when Pope Gregory sent 
over the monk Augustine to convert the 
British, and with him, as already mentioned, 
several of the fraternity of the Liberi 
Muratori (Freemasons), so that the converts 
might speedily be provided with churches, 
oratories, and monasteries; among these he 
sent the Comacine Master, Paulinus. I 
describe him as such because he is spoken 
of under the title of Magister. 

Under his direction a large and noble 
church of stone was built at York, which 
seems to have been of the Italian basilican 
pan This was renewed later by the 

uilders and architects, for whom Wilfred, 
Bishop of York, sent to Canterbury, as there 
was a lodge and school established in that 
city by the Comacines who came with 
Augustine. The foundations of this Saxon 
church are still to be seen in the crypt, and 
I learnt from the Dean of York when at the 
Minster yesterday that the steps of a still 
earlier building, which must have been a 
Pagan temple, are also to be seen there. 

Wilfrid, after spending some time in Rome, 
built a large ind spacious church at Ripon. 
There are still to be seen built into 
a buttress some stones which must have 
been taken from this church, for they 
are carved with what is undoubtedly Coma- 
cine ornament, being of a similar character 
to Solomon’s Knot, previously mentioned, and 
an example of which was shown. Amongst 
some Saxon stones at Jarrow there is an 
equally good, if not better, specimen of this 
knotwork. The winged ornament, I am 
told, is Roman, and must have come from 
one of the ancient Roman temples which 
existed, we know, when Augustine came 
here. The doorway under the tower of the 
church at Monkwearmouth, in Durham, is 
doubtless a part of the basilican church which 
Benedict Biscop built there in the VIIth 
century, and for which he employed Coma- 
cines from Gaul. The ornament on the right 
doorpost represents twined serpents, with 
birds’ beaks, and there is a similar design 
on an architrave of an ancient door in San 
Clemente, Rome. 

Having dealt somewhat fully with Saxon 
ornament, I will now pass on to consider 
the towers of this period. They have clearly 
& Comacine origin; the resemblance to those 
in Italy is so apparent; both were built in 
several stages, the lowest had no windows or 
only slits, the next above single-light 
windows, and in the upper stages the win- 
dows were two, three, or more light divided 
with colonnettes, as at Earl’s Barton Church 
tower. In another Saxon tower at Barton- 
on-Humber it is again seen that the larger 
windows are in the uppermost stage, and the 
face of the tower is covered with pilaster 
strips. These projecting ribs of stone in 
the masonry, which I have called pilaster 
strips, are similar to the pilasters in the 
front of the Lombard churches, and a 
decidedly Comacine form of building; all 
the earliest apses of Italian churches have 
them. The Saxon tower at Sompting Church 
exemplifies in a lesser degree what has 
already been said. The two-light window 
and the remains of a single-light window 
under it can still be seen on the side of the 
tower, which now forms the west end of the 
church at Deerhurst. A feature of Saxon 
work is the external arcading, as on the 
Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon; it seems 
to have been derived from late Roman work, 
and was developed and much used as an orna- 
mental detail by the Lombard Comacines. 


Irish Work. 


The Irish round towers have been a puzzle 
to many antiquaries. They are of very 
ancient date, and many theories have been 
put forward in regard to them; some claim that 
they are the work of a Persian colony, others 
attribute them to the Phoenicians, and others 
to the Danes. Petrie proves that they are 
Christian, as they are invariably found 
close to the ruins of a monastery or church 
composed of similar masonry. If we con- 
sider the way the stones are ‘hewn, the clese- 
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fitting stonework built with Roman cement, 
and, as may be seen in other examples, the 
simple arches of their windows, with solid 
supports, we are led to the conviction that 
they are all pure Lombard-Roman. The 
conical roof, which was added on account of 
climatic conditions, is not to be found in 
Italy, built during the first five centuries 
after Christ. What, then, was the point 
of contact between Ireland and Italy? 
St. Patrick, the first Irish missionary, 
A.D. 373-464, was of continental origin, and 
two of the first Irish preaching brethren who 
came after him, St. Fredianus and Columban, 
both held positions as dignitaries in the 
Church in Italy, and it was they who, on 
returning to Ireland, took back with them 
aget of the Comacine Guild. 

e ancient crosses in Ireland, equally 
with the towers, exhibit Comacine charac- 
teristics. The Cross of SS. Patrick and 
Columban, at Kells, has all the marks of the 
Comacine work in the VIIIth and IXth 
centuries, as seen in the oldest churches at 
Como and Verona. The one at Clonmacnoise, 
too, is a veritable Comacine cross. These 
crosses were set up before they had churches 
to mark the spot where worship was con- 
ducted in the open air, and symbolise the 
cross of Christ within tbe unending circle 
of eternity. Note that the Byzantine in- 
fluence seen in these crosses is due to the 
communications which Como and many 
Italian cities had with Constantinople. Some 
of the bishops who were rulers over Como 
were Greeks, and after the edict of Leo III. 
in A.D. 726 prohibiting images, Greek 
sculptors fled to Italy, and some of them 
joined the guild. : 

Lessons for Ourselves. 

What & powerful guild this must have been 
to exert such a widespread influence, and 
the question—W herein did their power lay? 
The answer to that question is one of great 
importance to the architects of to-day. To 
my mind the answer is clearly this: They 
were united and well organised. That is 
what we lack to-day. We are disunited and 
unorganised. Undervalued by the general 

ublic, our preserves poached over un- 

indered by men whose only claim to be 
architects consists of the printer’s ink on 
their notepaper and the brass plate at their 
office door. 

Understand me, I am not advocating (even 
if it were ible) the elimination of com- 
petition. at system has evidently come to 
stay, and as it gives skill the most favour- 
able oppportunity to take its right position 
ita effect is salutary. But what is required 
is to lift competition above suspicion, so that 
the result is an unbiased and honest 
judgment. 

By further plea is that the profession 
should strengthen its bulwarks, for strength 
commands respect. Then the opinions of 
architects would be valued and their advice 
sought, and instead of the development of an 
estate meaning the covering of it with 
rubbish, rows upon rows of so-called houses, 
all monotonously alike and ugly, and of no 
advantage to builder, dweller, or passer-by— 
instead of that we should have rational town 

lanning and real homes, and should not 

ve to flee to the uninhabited parts of the 
country for beautiful surroundings. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Tux work rendered necessary 

Restoration of at Selby Abbey by the disas- 
Selby Abbey. trous fire of 1906 proceeds 
apace. is year or next 

is to see the re-erection of the south transept, 
which has been missing since 1690, when it 
was destroyed by the fall of the central tower. 
The upper portion of the latter was rebuilt at the 
time in & bald and unworthy manner, but 
has been replaced in the course of the present 
restoration’ by a loftier and somewhat highly 
ornate Early English story; but the transept 
was simply w up,“ giving the church a 
maimed appearance both inside and out. 
The artistic necessity for this retuilding being 
undertaken is hardly deniable, but the 
question of the style in which it should be 
carried out is one which opens a wide field 
for discussion. The original transept belonged 
to the Norman church, and had an apse towards 
the east, of which the foundations have been 
found. No representation of it in its original 
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State exists, for the structure destroyed in 
the XVIIth century, and known from a con- 
temporary drawing, had been remodelled at 
the end of the XVth, and contained a large 
Perpendicular window. Mr. J. Oldrid Scott 
does not a pen any restitution of previous 
work in this case, but has made a desi 
harmonising with the rich and beautiful 
Decorated work of the choir. 

The promoters of the restoration have, it 
seems, a further project in view, which appears 
of questionable expediency. It is nothing 
less t the raising of the twin western towers, 
which, though originally contemplated by the 
XIIIth.century builders, were never carried 
above their present height, which is that of 
the base of the west le. Funds, however, 
for this portion of the scheme are not yet 
forthcomi g, and it is possible that ot 
counsels will prevail 


A MOVEMENT has been set 
Hall of Corpus on foot by Mr. J. H. Allohin, 
Christi, of the Museum and Public 
Maidstone. Library, Maidstone, for the 
acquisition of the Hall of 
the Ancient Confraternity of Corpus Christi 
in that city as a museum of Kentish antiquities. 
The earliest record of the Guild dates from 
1438, but it existed previously, and may alread 
have been in possession of its hall, from whic 
it was ejected in 1547, under the Act of 
the first year of Edward VI., suppressing 
chantries and confraternities. After falling 
into the rapacious hands of the Protector 
Somerset the Brotherhood Hall was bought 
by the citizens in the following year for 2001.. 
the proceeds of the sale of the plate and 
vestments of All Saints’ Church, and converted 
into a grammar school. The school occupied 
it till 1871, when new premises were built on 
another site. Since then the Hall has been in 
private ownership. We wish the promoters 
of the new scheme every success in their efforts. 


From Alderman Jacob’s inter- 
Winchester esting communication to this 
Cathedral month's Antiqu in regard 
to Winchester thedral it 
appears that the sum of 100,0007., the estimated 
cost of making the structure seoure, has now 
been contributed, with the exception of 3,000). 
* Messrs. Thompson's staff, with the diver, 
are now at work under the south transept, the 
most difficult of many difficult sections, for 
the gable was many inches out of ‘plumb.’ 
The question of dealing with the t wall of 
the south aisle of the nave, whether by a 
quasi-cloister or buttresees, such as W keham 
used on the north aisle, remains for decision. 
In Wykeham’s great structural scheme there 
were the old monastic cloisters on the south. 
These were pulled down by Bishop Horne in 
Elizabeth’s destructive reign to save repair, 
and have the value of the land.” It will be 
remembered that a thorough repair of the 
timber and lead work of the roofs was carried 
out in the nineties, bringing the total expendi- 
ture on the fabric to 200,000/. 
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| Dr. ARMITAGE ROBINSON is 
The Wells marking his entry on the 
Deanery. Deanery of Wells, to which, 
at his own request, he has 
been transferred from the far richer one of 
Westminster, by a very interesting restoration 
in the best sense of the word. The present 
mansion dates in large measure from the time 
of Dean Gunthorpe, who, in 1472, greatly 
enlar and recast the earlier house. His 
additions included a new Great Hall, which, 
owing to changes in social habits, was no 
longer required in the XVIIth century, and 
was then partitioned up into bedrooms and 
offices. These have now been removed, and 
have disclosed the fine pro ortions of the XVth-. 
century hall. Among the features hidden under 
Jath and plaster which have now come to light 
are several oriel windows with their origina) 
stained glass, a concealed minstrel chamber, 
and a fine Tudor fireplace, which had been 
bricked up. 


In the Scotsman of January 25 

Two Protests there appears a letter from 
from Prof. Baldwin Brown, depre- 
Edinburgh. cating the removal of an old 
house in the clearances being 

made round Holyrood Palace in connexion 
with the renovations of which we gave an 
account in our issue of November 19. The 
old property happens to include one of the 
best-preserved and most characteristic pieces 
of old Edinburgh domestic architecture of 
the suburban type now left to us, the well- 
known three-gabled tenement on the left, as one 
asses into the open space before the Palace, 
he artistic effect of the little building as 


opposed to the mass of the Palace is most 
pleasing. It gives scale to it, and links it. 
with the old structures of the Canongate.” 


At the same time come prose from the newer 
Edinburgh of the north side, directed not in 
this case against a demolition, but against an 
erection. spite of a unanimous petition 
from the inhabitants of Charlotte-square, the 
Town Council propor to put up a monument 
to the late Lord Linlithgow at one angle of it. 
It is claimed that the quiet, classio simplici 
of this characteristic Edinburgh square wi 
be disturbed, that its symmetry will be 
upset by the intrusion, and that the size of the 
ee will throw its surroundings out of 
scale. 


Tuis tomb is remarkable as 
Tomb in having two stories; the upper 
Churchyard of one appears to have bean 
Shipton-under- designed by an Italian artist, 
Wychwood. and, although in harmony with 
the lower one, can hardly be 
by the same hand. Probably the lower part 
was erected to the memory of one member of & 
family, and the upper part to another who died 
later. The same designer's work may be traced 
in other tombs in the churchyard, and repro- 
ductions of it occur in other churchyards in the 
neighbourhood. 


Tomb, Shipton-under-Wychwood. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


NORTH AND SOUTH—A 
! COMPARISON. 


T is somewhat surprising, considering 
I the easy and speedy means of com- 
munication at the present time, to find 

how little is known of the difference in prac- 
tice between the builders of the North and 
those of the South. By North we do not 
intend to go beyond the north of the Tweed, 
but to confine ourselves to England. But 
even within this limit the differences are very 
striking, and a comparison of the various 
methods is -an interesting study. Nearly 
every district in England has its distin- 
guishing characteristic, but this is largely 


owing to the varying materials for building. . 


In a stone district—as in the country around 
Bath—a house built of brick and with a tiled 
roof would, while quite commonplace in the 
majority of districts, attract attention by 
a seeming ty ae but the differences 
we refer to are of quite another character— 
i. e., not so much a question of material, but 
of practice and method of working. 

'To many in the South the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the practice in the North is the 
letting of work to various trades instead of 
to one contractor. In some of the larger 
cities it is becoming the custom for one 
contractor to tender for the whole of the 
work, but, although this is an apparent 
breaking away from an old custom, in practice 
it is more apparent than real It will be 
found that, after all, the contractor is little 
more than a paymaster to the different 
trades, and that, although his tender may 


be for the whole of the work, he possibly 


will not do that of more than one or two 
trades himself. We have known compara- 
tively large works undertaken in this way, 
but found that in execution the contractor 
proper has done nothing but the brickwork, 
subletting everything else, including the 
maso Even with those contractors 
who profess to do all the works it is invariably 
their practice to sublet the slating, plumbing, 
plastering, glazing, and painting. In practice 
this does not cause the confusion that any- 
one used to the Southerm methods might 


expect, although in settling up accounts he 


has to meet many representatives instead of 
one ; but it is necessary sometimes to remind 
these various gentlemen that they can only 
be recognised as representing the general 
contractor. It is somewhat irritating, too, 
to have to measure the same item over and 
over again, unless one arranges to have 
present three or four different tradesmen 
at the same time, a course not always prac- 
ticable. We have in our mind—to mention 
an item, a small one certainly, but never- 
theless illustrative of our point—an item 
of block flooring—first, the concreter for the 
concrete bed; next, the plasterer for the 
cement bed ; thirdly, the joiner for the flooring 
itself; and, lastly, the polisher for the wax 
polishing. Occasionally one finds a little 
overlapping of the various trades—e.g., 
the plumber who supplies and fixes the rain- 
water goods does not consider it his duty to 
cut holes in stone facing for the plugs, and 
requires a good deal of persuasion that 
whether he does the work or not his price 
for fixing must cover these holes. The 
items we have mentioned are small but 
typical. The insistence of clients upon one 
contractor undertaking the whole of the 
work leads in some cases to a rather strange 
condition of affairs. The authorities of one 
Northern town where this was not usually 
done insisted upon the work being carried out 
in this way. The first thing that happened 
was that one contractor asked for twelve 
more copies of the bills to distribute to the 
various trades, intending to have a compe- 
tition on his own account, but when told the 


cost of these extra copies he withdrew his 
request. What happened exactly in his 
case we do not know, but what happened in 
the case of the others we do know. Every 
contractor in the place had sent in their 
names, although each worked in one trade 
only. Then arose a system of cross-tendering 
with each other, each one getting a series of 
prices for all the trades except his own. How 
this affected the tendering would be a nice 
mathematical calculation. The contractor 
who secured the work was a mason and 
quarry owner, and as the building was stone- 
faced and with stone dressings he was at a 
great advantage over the others, as his 
particular trade being a very large proportion 
of the whole work the competition was prac- 
tically in all trades except his own. It, 
however, is a question whether the prices 
he gave the other tradesmen for his work 
were the same as those in his own tender. We 
should think there was reasonable cause for 
doubt on this point. In any case, it is 
obvious that the benefit the clients gained 
by departing from the usual practice of the 
district was very problematical. 

It has often been remarked that the 
Northern work is something like the Northern 
character—very sound, but not so finely 
finished as the Southern. There is a good 
deal of truth in this statement, as anybody 
who has had opportunities of comparing 
both will have no hesitation in saying. 
The term polished,“ which the Northern 
mason uses in place of the term rubbed " 
used by his Southern brother, may give some 
indication of the comparison. 

Of all trades where the differences between 
North and South country practices are dis- 
played none show a greater variation than 
that of the bricklayer. This commences in 
the brickfield and goes right through to the 
finished work. In the first place, the bricks 
of the North are larger than those of the South, 
and with ordinary joints work out seven 
courses to 2 ft. against eight. The conse- 
quence is that—the bricks being hori- 
zontally larger each .way—a 14-in. wall is 
literally 14 in., not 131 in., whereas an 
18-in. wall works out at 19 in., the equiva- 
lent of a rod of brickwork is only about 
3,600 bricks against 4,300. The bricks are 
very much harder, consequently the cost of 
„handling them is much less, as they are 
thrown into a skip, hoisted up on to a plat- 
form, and simply tipped out. An old brick- 
layer we met some time ago had just returned 
from a short visit to London—his first—and 
upon the gaffer asking him what he saw 
and what struck him most, surprised his 
employer by insisting that the most surprising 
sight was, when passing some building 
works he “ actually saw men handing bricks 
out of a cart." That seemed to be the 
beginning and the end of the educational 
value of his visit. If a Southern architect 
unacquainted with the Northern system 
specified English" bond, he would be 
somewhat surprised to get what he would 
probably know as garden wall" bond 
three courses of stretchers to one of headers. 
The Northern bricklayer contends that this 
makes the stronger work; as it was put to us 
some little time ago. Does a wall fail in its 
thickness or in its length ?" And we had to 
acknowledge that there was something in the 
contention, and that perhaps the Northern 
bricklayer did know something of bricklaying 
after all. If the architect wanted what he 
knew as “ English " bond, he would have to 
be careful to describe it as Old English,” 
and then to see that he got it. Another 
thing that would strike the newcomer would 
be the paucity of scaffolding, much of the 
work being executed overhand—in fact, the 
greater part. Again the contention is that 
this tends to better work, as it is easier for 


the bricklayer to keep his ‘‘ perpends." This 
combination of circumstances enables the 
North Country builder to execute brickwork 
at a price that would make a Southern 
contractor scoff—something like 30 per cent 
lower, and good sound brickwork it is, 
although possibly somewhat rougher in finish 
than would please a London architect. This 
characteristic seems to us to run all through 
the building trade. The relation of the fore- 
man (and often the masters) with the men 
is of a much more familiar character than 
would obtain further south. There is a 
familiarity of address that would give the 
dignity of the London foreman a very severe 
shock, but with it all the North Country 
foreman holds his men well in hand, and 
work seems to proceed with an ease and 
freedom from rush that is almost unknown 
in the South. 

Whatever may be the influences that cause 
these local variations in practice and it is 
difficult to trace what these are there is no 
doubt that many will remain, notwithstanding 
a general tendency to standardise everything, 
and, looked at with an open mind, one must 
come to the conclusion that there is much that 
is good in each system; but to attain to the 
best result all round a free interchange of the 
views of the exponents of the various systems 
in practice is indispensable; while an 
opportunity of seeing ourselves as others 
see us will have a great tendency to 
moderate our self-conceit, and give credit 
for & certain amount of knowledge and 
common sense to those who differ from us, 
even when that difference seems to us 
entirely opposed to our own ideals as to what 
should be. 


LIABILITY OF CONTRACTORS 
TO A STRANGER TO THE 


CONTRACT. 


THE case of City of Birmingham Tramways 
Company, Ltd., v. Law, which was heard in 
May of last year, but which has only recently 
come into the ‘‘Law Reports," is of some 
interest to contractors. The plaintiffs in the 
action were lessees of a tramway system from 
the Corporation of Birmingham, and by the 
terms of the lease the Corporation were to 
do repairs to the line as speedily and with 
as little interference with the traffic as 
possible, but they were not to be liable to 
the plaintiffs in respect of delay or injury 
caused by, or arising out of, the execution 
of the repairs. In 1908 a section of the 
line became out of repair, and the Corpora- 
tion entered into an agreement with the 
plaintifis, the lessees, for its repair. This 
agreement to a great extent followed the 
terms of the lease, but it also provided that 
the Corporation, in consequence of anything 
contained in that agreement, should not be 
liable in respect of any accident or damage 
to the plaintiffs’ servants and workmen, or to 
passengers or rolling stock, arising out of the 
execution of the work by the Corporation, 
but that the Corporation in the contract with 
their contractor would insert provisions im- 
posing such liability on the contractor and 
would secure to the plaintiffs the benefit of 
such provisions. In this contract with the 
contractor were inserted conditions imposing 
such liability, and the contractor, the 
defendant in this action, undertook to be 
responsible to, and to indemnify the Corpora- 
tjon. An accident occurred, as the judge 
found, owing to the negligence of the con- 
tractor, and certain passengers and a servant 
of the plaintiffs’ were injured, and the plain- 
tiffs were suing the defendant, the contrac- 
tor, for compensation paid by the plaintiffs 
to the injured persons and for damage to 
thecar. It was contended that the plaintiffs 
could not sue uponthe contract made with the 


Court held 
. proprietary ; 
' statutory right of carrying passengers, the 


. somewhat unusual, and it 
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defendant, as the plaintiffs were not parties 
to it. and also that as the Corporation had 
contracted themselves out of this liability to 
the plaintiffs, the contractor in any case 
could not be liable under the contract of 
indemnity given to the Corporation. The 
that, as the plaintiffs had a 
right in the tramway with a 


defendant, quite apart from the contracts, 
was liable to the plaintiffs as a trespasser who 


had created a common law nuisance, and 


that in such circumstances, if he relied on 
the contracts as showing leave and license 
to explain his presence on the line, yet he 
could not succeed in his defence, as the 
contracts, if so used by him, showed no 
authority to act negligently. The case is 
oes not appear 
wholly satisfactory. In this case the point 


- js not raised whether in any event the plain- 
. tiffs might not have had a remedy against the 


Corporation direct on the contract made by 
- the Corporation with the plaintiffs to render 
the contractor liable if damage ensued from 


` the execution of the works and to give the 


plaintiffs the benefit of its provisions. 


TRADE UNION STATISTICS. 


THAT the movement which aims at con- 
verting the trade unions into political 


societies governed by the Labour party in 


Parliament is not one which favours the 


. tradeunions in their legitimate sphere may be 


gathered from the latest report, for the year 
1909, of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
who is also the Registrar of Trade Unions. 


In the previous year there was a decrease in 
. the membership of trade unions of 2,322, 


but in the year 1909 the decrease in member- 
ship was 13,344. In the year under review 


638 trade unions made returns in Great 
- Britain and Ireland with a membership of 


1,957,904, their income being 3,042,421., 
their expenditure 3,158,698/., and the balance 
of their funds 5.886.272]. The expenditure 


exceeded the income by 116,277L.; the 


particulars of the objects upon which the 
expenditure was made will appear in a further 
report. From a table in the present report 


. it will be seen that these societies have made 


enormous advance since the year 1879, 
when there were 149 registered unions, with 
a membership of 237,889, and an income of 
280.4341. By 1889 the number of unions 
was 196. the membership 592,858, and 
the income 830,386/. In 1899 the unions 
numbered 616, with 1,436,283 members 
and an income of 2,097,863/. The figures 
in this report quoted above show that in 
the whole decade an advance has been made 
on the figures of 1899, but it remains to be 
seen whether these societies did not reach 
their zenith about the year 1905, and whether 
their conversion into political associations 
will not end in their destruction as purely 


trade and friendly societies. 


BRIDGE OVER THE MEDWAY. 

The Rochester Bridgewardens have accepted 
the tender of Messrs. John Cochran & Son, of 
Victoria-street, London, for the reconstruction 
of the bridge over the River Medway. The 
amount of the contract is between 70,0007. and 
71.0004. The new bridge will be built on the 
present piers and abutments, which will be 
taken down to high-water mark. It will be 
increased from 40 ft. to 40 ft. 6 in. in width 
between the parapets, while the width of the 
roadway will be increased from 24 ft. to 26 ft. 


WORKS AT YORK. 

The new street which will connect the 
Market-place, York, with Piccadilly and 
Walmgate, and necessitating a bridge over the 
River Foss, is now being p with. The 
contractors for the formation of the road are 
the Acme Flooring Company, Ltd., Victoria 
Park, London, N.E.—The site of the White 
Swan Hotel. facing the Market-place, and 
having a frontage of 190 ft. to the new street, 
has been sold by the Corporation to the 
Peoples Refreshment Association. td.. of 
Westminster. who propose to rebuild the hotel, 
together with offices, etc., according to designs 
deposited with the Council by their architects. 
Messrs. Mortimer & Son, of London and 
Lincoln. 
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THE 
INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS : 


PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE, F.R.I.B.A., 
ON “THE TEACHING OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION WITH ARCHITEC- 
TURE.” 


PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE lectured on this 
subject before the Institute of Builders on the 
lst inst. Before coming to his subject, viz., 
the Education of builders in architecture, he 
said he proposed to deal with the reverse side 
of the matter, viz., the Education of archi- 
tects in building, and, in the course of an in- 
teresting address, he said : Building construc- 
tion might be studied not only as a science in 
itself, but as a doctrine of design, the design 
being but the expression of essential facts, 
e.g., the lintol and the arch (the former being 
the ruling constructional principle among the 
Greeks and the latter that among the Romans) 
are simple, fundamental, constructional facts, 
yet are distinctly beautiful forms of design. 

The architecture of Ancient Greece was 
exceedingly simple in construction, eo far as 
can be known the practice of their builders 
going little or no farther than that of the 
lintol and column; but upon that principle, 
so subtle and refined was their sense of 
beauty, they built the whole of the archi- 
teclure we know as the Classic of the 
three great Orders. This sense of refinement 
led them to introduce the entasis on the 
column shaft, the slight camber on the en- 
tablature and soflit of the lintol, and the 
small variations in the spacing of a row of 
columns, so as to overcome the inevitable 
optical illusions connected with these forms 
or groupings. 'The Romans advanced a step 
further than the Greeks in the principles of 
construction, their great idea being that of 
the arch. They were masters of massive con- 
struction, but, having built their houses, they 
looked around for some one to furnish them 
with architectural embellishment; this demand 
the Greek artists satisfied by supplying the 
architectural forms or Orders slightly modified 
into a decorative treatment, and by sculptors, 
artists, and craftsmen to provide for the 
ornamental furnishings. 

The Gothic builders of medisval times were 
constructionalists first and artists afterwards, 
and from the simple semicircular arch of the 
Romanesque they advanced to the eom- 
plicated forms of arcade and vaulting of 
which the Chapel Henry VII. at Westminster 
is such a notable example. Upon the main 
lines of their constructions they worked their 
artistic ornaments in the deeply-recessed 
mouldings so characteristic of medieval 
architecture. 

With this view of architecture as the ideal 
one it is necessary for architects to keep up 
to date with constructional developments. 

Architecture may be considered, of course, 
as a purely decorative art quite apart from 
construction, and, as above mentioned, it was 
so treated by the Romans. Under the same 
category may be placed the study and venera- 
tion of antiquarian architecture simply be. 
cause it is old; also modern revivalism and 
some phases of Renaissance art. 

In order that the architect should work 
successfully and practically in the detail of 
his work it is needful that he be intimately 
acquainted with the nature and qualities of 
the materials he proposes to use, if not of the 
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actual craftsmanship required to manipulate 
them, but he was not one of those who would 
advise architectural students to follow any 
prolonged course of study in brickwork, 
masonry, or metal working, because the re- 
sult of such cannot fail to be otherwise than 
destructive of the finer powers of handling the 
pencil for purposes of design: 

Nevertheless, a practical knowledge of the 
crafts cannot be otherwise than beneficial to 
the designer, who should always work on sym- 
pathetic lines with the material. 

He then came to the subject of how far it 
is necessary for builders to study architecture 
and how far such a study is desirable or 
interesting. 

Builders are an absolute necessary part 
of society; a country cannot grow without 
them. The buildings of a nation form a solid 
record of its development, mentally as well 
as materially. 

The bulk of the buildings erected in 
this country are probably done without 
architects and therefore without architectural 
thought or design—from the great factories 
down to the small speculative houses—and 
so far as these are direct, serviceable, and un- 
affected they illustrate the architectural 
age in a simple and effective sense. But 
education to some extent in architecture will 
be needed if builders are to cultivate their 


minds in the direction of the eethetic, e$: 
S- 


true proportion, propriety of ornamental 
tail, etc. To acquire any degree of proficien 
in this much study and constant practice wit 
wide knowledge are required; indeed, it 
amounts almost to a gift, and it is hardly to be 
expected that practical builders, with all their 
multifarious duties can find time to devote 
themselves to this branch of the buildin 
craft. It is possible, however, to a limite 
degree. A builder who is always erecting 
churches or country farm buildings, or, in- 
deed, any other form of specialisation cannot 
do otherwise than become an expert in the 
particular line which he practises. Further- 
more, if he keeps his faculties of observation 
clear, he will, as experience increases, acquire 
a very fair general knowledge of the archi- 
tectural style of the building he knows best 
and the detail proper to it. 

Ruskin's definition of art, as expressing the 
enjoyment a man experiences in the execu- 
tion of his work, stands quite good in regard 
to such building work, the art being that 
little margin of pleasure or profit which such 
a man puts into it after the fulfilment of the 
more material and prosaic parts of the work. 

Education in technical matters is eminently 
needful to the aspirant for a place in the 
building trade, but the student soon finds its 
practical limits. I naturally speak with great 
diffidence and hesitation as to recommending 
a course of study in architecture to builders, 
but without reserve I would say that a young 
man should be well grounded in the principles 
of Geometry and Freehand drawing, and, in 
addition, in as much niore of the principles of 
constructive science aud decorative art as he 
can find time to digest.” 

Technical education equips the hand in 
order to give expression to the ideas of the 
mind. Building science and architecture have 
been divorced far too long in our technical 
schools. The joiner should be taught not 
only how to frame up a four-panel door, but 
what proportion the panels should bear to the 
whole and what the shapes of the mouldings 


may be. 

imilarly in brickwork and masonry the 
student should learn not only how to set out 
and cut an arch or pilaster, or work a column 
with cap and base, bat how to draw a 
properly proportioned column or a regular 
arch, and what the shapes of the caps and 
bases should be in the architect style 
which he is illustrating. 

Progress in technical training has come to 
the point where more than empty skill is 
required, and general education on archi- 
tectural principles will be conducive to good 
and important work. 

_If the artisans and builders of the future 
rise to the occasion, and, following the 
course indicated, cultivate a sense of fitness 
and beauty in building work, the reproach 
of cheapness and ugliness will gradually dis- 
appear rom our modern buildings. It is really 
absurd when one thinks it out, and is an 
evidence of topsy-turveydom in these matters, 
that saying a building is new is giving it a 
bad name. New districts should really be 
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more beautiful than old ones if the general 
sense of the msthetic advances. 

In conclusion, I would say that, even if 
the work you are engaged upon is not beauti- 
ful jn itself, if you do it well it acquires a 
beauty by that very act which, by its own 
reflex action, is a distinct benefit to yourself 
and to all those engaged with you upon the 
work." 


THE DRYING OF NEW 
BUILDINGS. 


Tux drying of new buildings is a matter of 
growing importance. As facilities for speed- 
ing up the rate of construction increase, the 
necessity for reliable and safe means of 
eradicating moisture becomes more pressing. 

Until recently owners had to put up with 
long delay in getting possession of their new 
premises. There were no ''scotchmen," no 
electric hoists, no high pressure flares, or 
acetylene lamps, or temporary electric lighting 
to expedite building operations, and the 
stipulated time for completion of ccntracts was 
very much longer than it is wow. The work 
consequently had time to mature, end, to a 
great extent, to dry naturaily. 

The utilisation of underground rooms in 
cities as offices, which has been rendered 

ible by the introduction of the electric 
fight and by improved means of ventilation, 
accentuates the necessity of having such 
spaces dried, and in sub-basemente, such as 
are being provided in all new buildings in 
the City of London, natural drying is 
practically nil. a 
Still another reason for drying is the in- 
ing use of fireproof floors, patent parti- 
tions, and all the various forms of reinforced 
concrete construction, each of which necessi- 
tates the use of large quantities cf water. 

This water does evaporate and become 
dissipated in course of time, but. too often the 
need for hurry causes the architect to allow 
joinery and other work to be prematurely 
installed and proceeded with to its great 
detriment; added to this, new buildings are 
occupied whilst reeking with damp, with the 
result that the occupants suffer; in fact, the 
cases of illness attributable to this cause are 
far more numerous and serious than is 
generally appreciated. 

An interesting paper was read at the 
autumn meeting of the Royal Sanitary Con- 
gresa describing the Knapen process of drying 
new buildings, but, good as it may be in 
theory, it would appear to be hardly practic- 
able for everyday use. Mr. Knapen puts the 
internal mass of the walls into permanent 
communication with the external surface and 
the surrounding air by means of a series of 
apertures, thus allowing drying to proceed 
from inside the walls at the same rate as 
from the surface. Apparently this «eries has 
to be large in order to be effectual. Apart, 
however, from the paper itself, the discussion 
which followed lords the impression that the 
whole question of evaporation and deposition 
of moisture was not clearly grasped by some 
of the speakers. 

It may perhaps be allowed in this con- 
nexion to state briefly one or ‘wo elementary 
facts regarding moisture in the atmosphere : 


All air contains some moisturo; the amount 


depends on locality and temperature. This 
country, being a small island, is in no part 
far from large bodies of water. The air is 
always absorbing some of this, consequenti 
the climate in sl is naturally humid. 
Temperature also plays an important part in 
governing the quantity of moisture in the 
air. Hot air is capable of holding large 
quantities of moisture; when it cools it can- 
not do so and the excess is deposited. In 
this country westerly winds prevail for about 
nine out of the twelve months, and the 
air brought by them sweeps over the Gulf 
Stream at a high temperature, absorbs large 
quantities of water, and, on striking our 
cooler temperature, deposits, in the form of 
rain and mist, the water it can no longer 
hold. Thus, in our autumn and winter 
seasons, two causes contribute to give a long 
spell of damp and wet weather; first, westerly 


winds, second, low temperature. In our 
spring season, on the contrary, builders 
welcome good drying weather.“ The con- 


verse of the above is then taking place. We 
have easterly winds prevailing, sweeping 
over large tracts of very cold land, and 
owing to low temperature, incapable of hold- 
ing much water. The air brought by these 
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winds strikes our warmer temperatures and, 
becoming capable of holding much water, 
absorbs it impartially and greedily, drying 
our land and everything upon it. 

The Knapen.system of drying buildings is 
undoubtedly an application of the laws 
governing evaporation (drying), but Turk's 
system would appear to go more to the root 
of the matter. Mr. Turk iskes his air as 
nature provides it; he then raises its tempera- 
ture to about 95? Fahr., thus rendering it 
capable of holding much water. This bir 
immediately absorbs moisture from all avail- 
able surfaces in: the endeavour to obthin 
equilibrium; he next expels it from the space 
he is treating, introducing a new supply at 
95° Fahr. to: replace it, and continues this 
introduction and expulsion until sufficient 
drying is attained. By Turk's method the 
heated air is continuously imparting ite heat 
to the surfaces surrounding it, and, as they 
become warm, they attract. the internal damp, 
which is promptly absorbed as it reaches 
them. Mr. Turk claims that under his process 
natural conditions (but at a higher range of 
temperatures) are maintained, and that con- 
sequently the materials used in building con- 
struction do not suffer damage. " 

A temperature of 95? Fahr. is above our 
English shade maximum, but the external sur- 
faces of our buildings are subjected to solar 
radiation temperatures rising in summer to 
140? Fahr., therefore, an internal temperature 
of 95? wonld not appear to be & source of 
danger. In any case, if this system does 
all that is claimed for it, if is worthy of the 
careful attention of architects and contractors. 
There is no doubt that every specification 
should provide some means of safeguarding 
building owners from damage arising from 
avoidable damp. Basit GEE. 


MASTER 


BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 


Liverpool Master Builders’ Association. 

The annual dinner of the Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Bear’s 
Paw Restaurant on the 7th inst. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. James T. Duthie) was in the chair, 
afd he was supported by Messrs. Arnold 
Thornely (President of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society), R. Arthur Costain (im- 
mediate  Past-President, Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association), E. Percy Hinde (Vice- 
President, Liverpool Architectural Society), 
Jobn T. Alexander (City Building Surveyor), 
John T. Jones (President, Liverpool Property 
Owners, Builders, and Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion), Fredk. E. G. Bodger (Deputy Building 
Surveyor), Jas. Griffiths (President, Birken- 
head Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion), Arthur H. Edwardson (Secretary, 
Birkenhead Building Trades Employers’ 
Association), W. P. Horsburgh (Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association), Jas. Heaton (Chairman 
of the South Lancashire Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association, Ltd.), C. H. Edwards (Chairman 
of the Building Material Trades’ Association, 
Ltd.), and a large number of members of the 
Master Builders’ Association. 

Responding to the toast Architects and 
Quantity Surveyors "' i roposed by Mr. 
Chas Tomkinson), Mr. Thornely said, so far 
as he could gather, the building trade in 
Liverpool had not been very good, but he 
believed things were reviving in the South of 
England, and he thought that the improve- 
ment would extend to the North. It was one 
of the horrors of builders that there was 
bound to be keen coinpetition, for it was not 
always to the benefit of the client that there 
should be a cutting of prices. 


Mr. Costain, 

in giving the toast of ‘‘ Municipal Engineers 
and Surveyors," referred to the awakening 
towards the duty to the cities and towns, and 
said that if it had occurred earlier they would 
have had the heights of Everton and Lowhill 
crowned with flowers. 


Mr. Alexander, 
responding, said that he wished to sympathise 
with the builders in the bad times through. 
which the building trade was passing, and he 
hoped sincerely that the dawn of better times 
would come soon. 

Other toasts given were ‘‘ Kindred Associa- 
tions" and The Liverpool Master Builders’ 
Association." 
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Manchester and Salford Building Trades 
Employers’ Association. 

At the annual dinner of the Manchester and 
Salford Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, at the Albion Hotel; Mr. H. S. Daniels 
presiding, in giving the ‘toast of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, Mr. George 
Macfarlane said Ruskin. chose. the XIIIth 
century as.tke period at which architecture 
was at its best. He agreed that since then 
architecture seemed to: have been decaying. 
The stone age had been succeeded by the iron 
age, the riveter had displaced the mason, and 
building could now often be described as 
“ boiler-making." , The old materials had been 
succeeded by substitutes, of all of which it 
was impossible to remetnhgr the names. But 
when substantial and artistic work was re- 
quired there was no doubt they had to 
back to old: methods snd materials. He 
regretted that the cycle of depression which 
affected the building. trade showed: no signs of 
disappearing, but the depression was not sur- 
prising considering the number of specialists 
and new-fangled things, which had been 
brought in to displace the builder. 


Mr. P. S. Worthington, 

in acknowledging the toast, declared that 
many brilliant young architects were rising, 
and that the architects’ societies were raising 
the status of the profession by ensuring that 
members had a proper education and training 
in professional practice. ; 


THE 
TWIN-GRIP LAMPHOLDER. 


Tae ‘‘ Twin-grip’’ lampholder, invented by 
Mr. H. E. Evans and introduced by Measrs. 
Bell Bros. & Co. (London), Ltd., of 63, Bishope- 
gate-street Within, E.C., does away with the 
risk of short-circuiting in the ordinary cord- 
grip, and we understand that it has been 
largely specified by consulting engineers and 


PAT. AFFEIEDU 
REG N° 559501] | 


others for recent installations. Mesers. Bel? 
Bros. have introduced a push pattern key. 
holder combined with the ‘‘Twin-grip,” an 
illustration of which we give herewith. Further 
particulars will be supplied on application to 
Twin-grips, Ltd., who are now working these 
patents. 


ISOLATION HOSPITAL, EGHAM. 

An Isolation Hospital for the parishes of 
Egham and Old Windsor hag been erected on 
a site provided by Baron Schröder. The 
architect was Mr. Wa!ter Gray. of Egham, and 
the builders Messrs. King & Son, also of 
Egham. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL AND RATES OF 
WAGES AND HOURS OF 
LABOUR. 


In July last the Council referred it to the 
General Purposes Committee to consider and 
report as to the necessity of formulating con- 
ditions as to the rates of wages and hours of 
labour to be observed in connexion with con- 
tracts for work of the nature of civil engineer- 
ing. In this report, brought up at the last 
5 of the Council, the Committee stated 


The Council's list is divided into two parts. 
Part I. refers to trades employed in respect 
of works in the nature of construction or 
manufacture. . . Both parts are sub- 
divided into the respective classes of trades in 
the list, e.g., building trades," electrical 
trade." Difficulty has in the past been ex- 
perienoed in applying, to sewer construction 
and other works of the nature of civil engineer- 
ing, the rates in the list, inasmuch as the men 
employed on such works, such as bricklayers, 
timbermen, labourers, and navvies, are classi- 
ted under the head of building trades," and 
the rates of pay and hours of labour with regard 
to the greater number of trades under this 
heading are those agreed upon between the 
London Master Builders’ Association and the 
various trades unions. There is no associa- 
tion of employers, however, representative of 
the firms who carry out work which has been 
descri as eivil engineering construction 
work, and of which sewer works form a part. 
On work of this nature, and on sewer work 
in particular, the conditions differ from those 
on ordinary building works in many important 
details, notably that some of it, particularly 
mining work, is done on a “ task-work”’ basis, 
and is habitually carried on by night as well 
as by day. To provide for the conditions ob- 
taining on such civil engineering works 
generally the Chief Engineer has submitted a 
draft addendum to the list, which, in his 
opinion, fairly defines the current practice in 
London for this class of work. We are of 
opinion that the amendment of the list in 
acco with this addendum will remove 
the difficulties referred to. 

The Committee recommended :— 


That the hst of rates of wages and hours of 
labour be amended— 


(1) By the insertion of provisions applicable 
to the undermentioned trades in the list, viz., 
carpenters, joiners,  bricklayers, bricklayers 
(cutting and setting gauged work), masons, 
masons (fixing), masons (granite work), smiths, 
titters, gasfitters, etc., plasterers, plumbers, 
plumbers’ mates, mill sawyers and wood-cut 
ting machinists, painters and glaziers, timber- 
men, scaffolders, labourers and navvies, granite- 
sett paviors, wood-block  paviors,  paviors' 
labourers, hot-water engineers, zinc workers, 


bellhangers, paperhangers, french polishers, 
Scotch derrick drivers, steam navvy and grab 
drivers, drivers of steam cranes and travellers, 


locomotive drivers, stationary engine drivers, 
and portable engine drivers, as follows :— 


(i.) When employed on engineering construc- 
tion works the rates of wages and hours of 
labour are to be as stated in the list, provided 


that on or for the purposes of any work for the 
carrying out of which the use df artificial light 
is always obligatory and which in addition 
must be carried out by day and night, no 
increase in the rates of pay stated in the list 
shall be made for work done during the night 
to men employed on such work, whether they 
work by artificial light or otherwise, and the 
hours of labour, exclusive of overtime, in any 
twenty-four hours between 6 p.m. on Sunday 
and 6 p.m. on the following Saturday (task- 
work excepted) are not to exceed twelve hours. 
Overtime, when worked at the request of the 
employer, is to be paid for as tollows—For 
the first three hours, time and a quarter: for 
the next three hours, time and a half: for 
further time, double time; for any time worked 
between 6 p.m. Saturday and 6 p.m. Sunday, 
time and a half. 


(ii) Workmen employed on a night gang 
other than those employed on or for the vur- 
poses of any work for the carrying out of which 
the use of artificial light is always obligatory 
and which in addition must be carried out by 
day and night, are to be paid ld. per hour 
in addition to the rates of wages stated in the 
list, provided that plumbers. if employed on 
a night gang, shall not have been emploved the 
day previous. The hours worked without over- 
time rates shall not exceed nine (plumbers ten). 
Mealtime hours during the night, one and a 
half hours. Pime worked from Saturday mid- 
night to Sunday midnight to be paid for as 
double time. 


(2) By the omission of the item ‘‘ Labourers 
employed on night shifts, 8d. an hour." 
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_ (3) By the omission of the words Engineer: 
ing trade" and the substitution therefore of 
the words '' Engineering trades (mechanical)," 
and the omission of the words (employed in 
engineering trade) after the word labourers " 
in that section of £he list. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, BOLTON. 

The new Church of St. Philip's. Bolton, was 
recently consecrated. The church is built of 
local brick, with terra-cotta dressings, and 
covered with Westmorland slates. It possesses 
a lofty clearstory, a morning chapel, two 
vestries, and a couple of western porches. The 
seating is of pitch-pine, and the floor laid with 
maple blocks. The chancel and aisles are in 
terrazzo. Accommodation is provided for 
540 worshippers, and Mr. E. H. L. Barker, 
Manchester and London, is the architect, the 
building contract being carried out by Mr. 
R. J. Tyson, Great Lever. The cost will 
amount to about 6,000/. 


CHURCH BUILDINGS IN NORTH-WEST LONDON. 

Good progress is being made with the 
erection of the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Free Church from designs prepared by Mr. 
Edwin L. Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A., Queen Anne's- 
gate, S.W. The builders are Messrs. Falkner, 
of Ossory-road, Old Kent-road, S.E. The 
estimated cost is 12,000/., and the designs pro- 
vide for additions when necessary at an 
estimated further cost of 3,0004. The Rev. 
F. E. Tomlin, Vicar of St. Peter's, Crick!e- 
wood, has decided to add to his church a 
chanoel, vestries, and side chapel, and also 
to lengthen the nave. The cost is put at 
5.4007. The Rev. Vivian Keelan. Vicar of St. 
Michael's, Golder's Green, is taking steps in 
i to the building of a new parish 
church. 


SCHOOL, FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 

The new school at Alexandra Park, Fish- 
poe was opened on the 30th ult. In 

anuary, 1908, the Bristol Education Com- 
mittee issued to the Bristol architects instruc- 
tions for preparing plans and estimates for e 
junior mixed ool to accommodate 600 
children, at Alexandra Park, Fishponds. with 
the result that the plans submitted by Messrs. 
Rodway & Dening were accepted, and the 
work of building was commenced in January. 
1910. The contract for the generel building 
was given to Messrs. Samuel Roberts, Ltd., of 
Plymouth, their tender being 5.99774. The con- 
tract for the plumbing was let to Mesers. A. 
& J. Tutcher, Bristol, at 3121.; the heating 
engineers were Messrs. Weech, Bristol, whose 
tender was 260/.; and the electric lighting has 
been carried out by Messrs. Philip Jolin. 
Bristol, for the sum of 1501. 58. The school 
is planned on the central-hall system, and the 
accommodation for the 600 scholars is provided 
by ten classrooms of fifty each, one of sixty, 
and one of forty. The building is constructed 
of local grey pennant stone, with dressings of 
"St. Aldhelm’’ box ground. The pitched 
roofs are covered with hand-made sand-faced 
Broseley tiles. The flat roofe to three of the 
classrooms are of Hennebique reinforced con- 
crete, finished with asphalt. The whole of the 
plastering is executed with “ Pytho,” the 
dados to classrooms being of Portland cement 
finished with Keene’s cement. 


PEEBLES CHAMBERS INSTITUTION EXTENSION. 

At a meeting of Peebles Town Council. Pro- 
vost Ballantyne made a statement with regard 
to the Chambers Institution extension scheme. 
started by the gift o£ 10.0007. from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. Two schemes had been sue~ested, 
and the Council had decided to go in for the 
larger scheme, which includes the improvement 
of the frontage of the High-stroet, and the 
Council had also to take over the loan at 
present on the institution. Mr. Washington 
Brown has been appointed architect, and has 
prepared plans for the approval of the 
Council. 

AN EPILEPTIC COLONY, MAGHULL. 


Messrs. Briggs. Wolstenholme, & Thornely. 
architects. of Blackburn and Liverpool, have 
had an interview with the Liverpool Select 
Vestry. and submitted estimates and an out- 
line of the scheme for the erection of an 
epileptic colony at Maghull. It is proposed to 
provide accommodation for 300 patients. and 
MAL E total cost will be approximately 
46.000/. 


TRADE NEWS. 

When it was decided to replace the old 
wooden bridge that has connected the two 
sections of Earl’s Court with an ornamental 
steel structure, Messrs. E. C. & J. Keay. 
bridge builders, of Birmingham. undertook to 
carry out the work without interference with 
ordinary conditions of the traffic of the District 
and Metropolitan Railways. and thev are now 
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engaged in replacing the old bridge with the 
new. one, and doing it without disturbing . 
trafic either across the bridge or on thé 
railways. l 

Messrs. J. Smart & Son, asphalters, London, 
Matlock, Cambridge, eto., have issued a neat 
tear-off date-indicator. 

The Callender Cable and Conetruction Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hamilton House, Victoria-embank- 
ment, E.C., have issued a photogravure of 
H.M.S. 7'hunderer, built by the Thames Iron 
Works and Shipbuilding Company, Ltd., at 
Canning Town, E. and launched on February 

The main electrical distribution in the 
Thunderer has been effected by: means of 
Callender's cable and special boxes. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd.. Lambeth. have 
been entrusted with the installation of sanitary 
appliances for the public conveniences for 
ladies and gentlemen at the approaching 
Scottish Historical Exhibition, Glasgow. 
representative exhibit of the firm's various 
manufactures will be made at the same 
exhibition. 

The ‘‘ Boyle " system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing the latest patent ''air-pump" 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to 
St. Philip and St. James's Church, Ilfracombe. 

The extensions to the Stoney Royd Isolation 


Hospital. Halifax, are being supplied with 
Shorland's patent Manchester grates by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brothers. Ltd., of 


Failsworth, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


THE London County Council, at its meeting 
on Tuesday, dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Acts (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) : — | 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Chelsea.—The erection of an addition in 
front of No. 11, Edith-grove, Fulham (Messrs. 
Wylson & Long for Mr. H. E. Comptonj.— 
Consent. m 

Hampstead.—Erection of. an addition at 
No. 30, Cricklewood-broadway, Hampstead. 
next to Rondu-road, and the erection of a 
pediment at the corner of such building (Mr. 
C. G. Miller for Dr. J. J. Acworth).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Refacing a brick build- 
ing connected with the Oratory, Brompton- 
road, Kensington (Mr. Leonard Stokes).—Con- 
sent. 

St. Pancras, West. — Retention of an 
illuminated sign at No. 62. Park-street, 
Camden Town (Mr. M. S. Ward).—Coneent. 

Wandsworth. — Erection of a one-story 
addition at No. 25, Cambalt-road, Putney, next 
to Gwendolen-avenue (Mr. J. C. Radford for 
Mr. J. Crossley).— Consent. 


Width of Way. 

Hoxton.—The erection of an addition to a 
workshop at the rear of Nos. 103 and 105. 
Shepherdess-walk, Hoxton, at lese than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Turner’s-place (Messrs. Bull & 
Esdeile for the London Pipe Company).— 
Refused. r 
‘Islington, North.—Erection of an addition at 
the rear of No. 3, Seven Sisters-road, Islington. 
at less than the prescribed distanoe from the 
centre of the roadway of Bowman's-mews (Mr. 
W. H. Woodroffe for Mesers. Lockhart).—Con- 
sent. 

Westminster. —Erection of an addition to 
No. 60, Buckingham-gate, Westminster, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of 

e roadway of Brewers Green-mews (Messrs. 
Cope & Furneaux for Mr. W. Hill & Son, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—The erection 
of a porch at No. 82, Eatan-mews North, 
Westminster, to abut upon Lyall-street (Mr. 
uf Sarel for the Dowager Marchioness of 
ligo). —Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction. 

Kensington, South. — The erection of a 
temporary wood and iron building on the 
western side of a roadway leading out of the 
southern side of Warwick-road, Kensington 
(Messrs. W. J. Peach & Co.).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—The erection of an iron 
and glass shelter at the premises of the Maltina 
Bakeries, Ltd.. Valentine-place. Southwark 
(Mr. W. Egerton).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Ialiayton.— The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Highgate 
Station of the Charing Cross, Euston, and 
Hampstead Tube Railway, Highgate-hill. 
Islington (Mr. A. R. Capel. for the London 
Electric Railway Company).—-Refused. 
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Newington, West.—That the Council, on the 
application of Mr. M. B. Olley, do extend the 
licence, dated December 11, 1906, in respect of 
the temporary photographic showcase in front 
of No. 194, New Kent-road, Newington, for a 
period of three years.— Consent. 

Wandsworth.—The retention of a wood and 
iron covered way at No. 101, Tooting High- 
street, Wandsworth (Mr. E. Sarney for Dr. 
D. E. Powell).— Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 

Newington, West.—The retention of a wood 
and iron building on the southern side of 
Rockingham-treet, Southwark (Mr. G. H. 
Crickmay for Messrs. J. Cade & Co.).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Alteration of Building. 


Hammersmith.—'The erection of an addition 
to the premises of Messrs. J. Taylor & Sons, 
Ltd., Norland-road, Hammersmith (Mr. W. R. 
Phillips for Messrs. J. Taylor & Sons, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 

Space at Rear. 


Lewishum.—A modification of the provisions 
with regard to open spaces about buildings, eo 
far as relates to the propoeed erection of a 
house upon a sito on the eastern side of Ver- 
dant-lane, Lewisham, to abut upon the southern 
side of Hazelbank-road, with an irregular open 
space about such building (Mr. F. W. Loasby 
for Mr. J. Hughes).—Consent. — |. 

Marylebone, East.—A modification of the 
provisions with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of buildings to abut upon Boston- 
street, Boston-place, and Balcombestreet, St. 
Marylebone. with an irregular open space at 
the rear (Mr. W. R. Phillips for Mr. 
Burgovne).+-Consent. 

Westminster.—A deviation from tho plans 
approved for the erection of a building at the 
north-eastern corner of Smith-square, West- 
minster, so far as relates to the erection of an 
addition over the existing one-story butler’s 
pantry, and also the uniting of Nos. 10 and 
11. Smith-quere, Westminster (Mr. Detmar 
Blow).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

City of London.—An alteration of the roof 
of No. 22. Gracechurch-street, City (Mr. H. W. 
Tavener for Mr. G. Kibble).—Consent. 

Islington, Kast.—A modification of the pro- 
visions so far as relates to the erection of an 
addition at the rear of the premises of Meesrs. 
Jones Brothers on the north-eastern side of 
Holloway-road, Islington, between Loraine- 
road and Lister-mews (Messrs. James, Laycock, 
& Bellamy for Messre. Jones Brothers).—Con- 
sent. " 

Wandsivorth.—A deviation from the plans 
approved allowing the use of Sin. solid 
concrete slabs between wood joists fixed on 
üllete in the centre of the depth of the slabs, 
in lieu of concrete 5 in. thick, as a separation 
between the trade and domestic portions of 
No. 188. High-road, Streatham, so far as 
relates to the erection of tho one-story addition 
(Messrs. Dowsett & Jenkins).—Consent. 


Adaptation of a Way. Width of Way, and 
Space at Rear. 

Walworth.—The enclosing of the forecourts 
of Nos. 3 and 5, Elsted-street by a fence (Mr. 
R. Dickins).— Consent. 

* Uniting of Buildings. 

Chelsea.— The ee of Nos. 4 and 4, 
Sloane-equare, Chelsea, by means ot openings 
at the Bret and second floor levels (Mr. A. F. 
laulkn«).— Consent. 

City of London.—The formation of an open- 
ing in a division wall at the Datly Telegraph 
premises, Fleet-street, City (Mesars. Arding, 
Bond, & Buzzard for the proprietors of the 
Daily Tclegraph).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The use of 
doors of special construction on one side of 
two division wall openings at the premises of 
the British Motor Cab Company, Grosvenor- 


road. Pimlico (the Checkfire Door Company for. 


the British Motor Cab Company).—Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 


IN THE PROVINCES.*  , 


ABERDEEN.— Extensions to School of Art 
buildings: Architect, care of Buildings Com- 
mittee, Robert Gordon's Technical College. 

Aldershot.—Alterations to the Imperial Tap 
premises for the Friary Brewery Company. 

Alford (Lines).—Set of engineering and mill- 
wrighting workshops, Commercial-road, for 
Messrs. Armitage Bros. 

Alresford (Hante).—Headmaster’s house at 
Perin’s Grammar School; the Governors. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
on another nage. : 
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Alton.—School (2,8104): Mr. W. J. Taylor. 
Surveyor, Southampton County Council, The 
Castle, Winchester. Alterations to Eggar's 
Grammar School (2,200/.) ; the Governors. 

Barnoldswick.—Shed (1.300 looms) for the 
Carr Shed Company, Ltd. 

Barrassie (Ayrehire).—Garden city (20,0001.V ; 
Mr. Jas. Chalmers, architect, Hope-street. 
Glasgow. 

Batley.—Enlargement of Boys’ Grammar 
School (6,000/.); Mr. J. I. Wilson, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Batley Town Council. 

Beckenham (Kent).—Six houses, Croydon- 
road and Acacia-road; Messrs. H. Copeland 
S con builders, 9, Bromley-road, Beckenham, 


Birmingham.—School, Baddesley Ensor; Mr. 
J. Wilmott, architect, 6. Waterloo-street, Bir- 
mingham. Proposed completion of tramwav 
depot. Kyott's Lake-road (13,500/.); Mr. H. E. 
Stilgoe, Surveyor, Birmingham Town Council. 

Blyth.—Ice factory for the Blyth Fishing and 
Ice Company: Mr. R. Baxter, builder, 
Hodgson's-lane, Blyth, Northumberland. 

Bradley (near Skipton).—Villa (1,2502.): Mr. 
Jas. Hartley, architect, Swalford-street, 
Skipton. 

Bramby.—Workhouse laundry (1,500); Mr. 
J. A. Webster, architect, 24, Basinghall-street. 
Leeds. 

Bridgeton (Glasgow).—Cocoa and chocolate 
factory for Messrs. Reeves, Ltd. (10,000/.); Mr. 
W. R. Low, architect, 10, Basinghall-street, 
London, E.C. 

Bristol.—Proposed rebuilding of premises 
corner of Broad-street and Bell-lane for Mesers. 
Walsh & Co., Ltd. 

Buckhaven.—Eight houses for the Wellesley 
Building Club. 

Chatham. — Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Four houses, Balfour-road, Mr. E. 
Graham: business premises, Luton-road, for 
ine Chatham and District Co-operative Society, 

td. 

Chorley.—Proposed theatre, Market-street 
oa) for the Chorley Theatre Company. 

td 


Clonmel (Ireland).—Forty-four working-class 
dwellings (5. 0007.): Surveyor, Clonmel Town 
Council. , 

Colchester.— Additions to infirmary: Messrs. 
Goodey & Cressall architects, High-street, 


Colchester. 
Coppenhall.—Primitive Methodist Chapel 
(5. 0007.): Mr. Jas. Martin, architect, Parrs 


Bank Chambers. Crewe. 

Cranbrook (Kent). Additions to infirmary: 
Mr. T. H. Crampton. Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Cranbrook. 

Croft.—Alterations to Halnaby Hall for Sir 
W. P. Wilson-Todd. 

Darlington.—Business premises (3,000/.): Mr. 
G. W. Davis, architect, High Row-chambers. 
Darlington. 

Dawley Parva.—Proposed Sunday school 
buildings and parish hall; Vicar, St. Luke's 
Church. 

Dewsbury. — Extensions to Wheelwright 
Grammar School (7.0007.); Mr. J; L. Fox. 
Dewsburv. 

Dundee. Extensions to Lochee Free Librarv 
(2.0007.): Mr. Jas. Thomson, City Architect. 
Dundee.  Drill-hall, Canning-street (2.000/.) ; 
Mr. J. H. Langlands, architect. Murravgate. 
Dundee. 

Edinburgh. — Electric theatre, Nicholson- 
street (2,5007.): Mr. H. Blane. architect, 25. 
Rutland-square, Edinburgh. 

Glasgow.—Extensions to Messrs. Davia 
Rowan & Co.’e premises, 231. Elliott-street 
(10 0007.) : plans bv firm's own staff. 

Gosport.—Alterations and additions to 
police- station and petty sessional court; Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, Southampton County 
Council, The Castle, Winchester. 

Grange.—Fiftv-four houses for the Marsden 
Equitable Industrial Society. 

Great Crosby (Liverpool).—Conversion of 
The Hawthorne, Liverpool-road. into parish 
hal (2.6007.); Vicar. St. Luke's Church. 

Greatham (Hants).—School (1.6007); Mr. 
William E. Legg. builder. 

Haslington (Cheshire).—Institute: Mr. J. 
Martin, architect, Parr's Bank-chambers, Nant- 
wich-road, Crewe. 

Horsforth (Leeds).--Sundav school (1.5007.) : 
Mr. F. Meesh, architect, 7, Queen’s-square, 
Leeds. 

Howden (E.R. Yorks).—Proposed school: 
Mr. J. J. Bickersteth, Secretarv, Education 


Committee, E.R. Yorks County Council, 
Beverley. 
Inchrorv. — Additions to shooting lodge 


(2.5007.): Mr. J. H. Marshal, Gordon Rich- 
mond Estates Office, Fochaber, N.B. 


Inverness. — Residence, Drummond - road 
(2.0007.): Mr. D. Macrae, architect, Inverness. 
Keighles. — Shops and business premises 


(1.3007.) and two villas (2.1507.): Mr. A. P. 
Harrison, architect. 136.  Highfie'd - lane. 
Keichlev l 
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Kinsley.— School; Mr. J. Stuart, County 


Hell, Wakefield. 

Langholm. — Gymnasium at Academy 
(2,000/.); Mr. J. P. Allison, architect, 45, North 
Bridge-street, Hawick. 

Linwood. — Villa, Bridge -of - Weir - road 
(2,0007.); Messrs. Kerr & Watson, Houston- 
street, Johnstone. 

Maidenhead.—Mortuary, St. Luke's-road, for 
the Governors of the Maidenhead Cottage 
Hospital. 

Matlock.—Garage off Wellington-street for 
the Rockside Hydro Company, Ltd. 

Nelson (Lancs).—Proposed weaving shed. 
Brook-street (1,000 looms), also proposed weav- 
ing shed, Hendon district (1,000 loome), for the 
Nelson Loom and Power Company. 

New Washington.—Hotel; Meesrs. Cameron 
& Sons, brewers, Sunderland. 

Paisley.—Nursery buildings. Storey-street 
(3,500/.); Messrs. Barr & Cook, architects, St. 
James’-place, Paisley. Offices and machine 
shop and works, Renfew-raad, for Messrs. 
Fullerton, Hodgart, & Barclay. 

Park Prowett (near Basingstoke).—Asylum 
(1.500 places); Mr. G. T. Hine, architect, 35 
Parliament- street. Westminster, S.W. 

Penmainrhos (Carnarvon).—School (4,800/.) ; 
Mr. E. R. Davies, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Carnarvon County Council, Carnarvon. 

Plymouth.—A plan has been lodged by Mr. 
P. Yorke for the conversion of Nos. 104-5, 
Tavistock-road, into an electrio theatre. 

Porthoawl.— Public hall and shop, John- 
street, for the Coliseum Compeny, Ltd 

Port Sunlight. Proposed research laboratory 
for Messrs. Lever Bros., Ltd. 

Rawtenstall.—Additions to tramway offices 
(5,000/.); Mr. J. Johnson, Architect, Town 
Hall, Rawtenstall; Mr. Ormerod Ashworth, 
builder, Burnley-road, Crawshawbooth. 

Redcar.—Barraoks and headquarters, High- 
street, for the North Riding Territorial 
Association. 

Renfrew.—Soap works, Cart-side (50. 0007.) 
for Messrs. Ogston & Tennant, Ltd. 

Rochdale. — Extensions to Art Gallery 
(5.000 /.); Mr. S. S. Platt, Surveyor, Rochdale 
Town Council. 

Rodbourne Cheney (Wilts). — Proposed 
school; County Education Architect, Trow- 
bridge. 

Rough Lea.—Chapel: Mr. J. W. F. Phillip- 
eon, architect, Murton-chambers,’ Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Scotstoun.—Additions to works of Messrs. 
McConnell & Co, shipbuilders. South-street 
(5,000/.); plans by firm’s own staff. 

Smithy Holme.—Houses and shops for the 
Marsden Equitable Industrial Society. 

Southampton.—The following plans have 
been passed :—Additions, The Ferne, Anglesea- 
road, Mr. C. Barter; four houses, Highfield- 
grove, Mr. W. G. Smith: four houses, Newton- 
road, Mr. G. Denham; twelve houses, Empress- 
road, Mr. F. W. Young: additions to Davis’ 
Hotel, Terminus-terrace, Mr. C. H. Brightiff. 

Stevenston.—Post-office (2,000/.); Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, architect, 60. Hamilton-etreet, 
Saltcoats. 

Stockton.—School (6,000/.): Mr. J. Sander- 
son. architect, High-street, Stockton. 

Stretford.—A plan lodged by Mr. George B. 
Ash for ten houses, Henry-street, has been 
passed. 

Thorlby (near Skipton). — Stables. ete. 
(1.4007.); Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, architects 
City-chambers, Infirmary-street, Leeds. 

Todmorden.—School, Castle-hill (5.6001.) ; 
Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe. 6, Roomfield- 
buildings, Todmorden. 


Torquay.—Proposed medicated baths: Mr. 
H. A. Garrett, Borough Engineer, Torquay 
Town Council. Proposed addition to Ben- 
avenue and Brachead; Mr. E. H. Harbottle, 
architect, Exeter. The following plans have 
been passed :— Addition to ‘‘ Haslemere.” Mr. 
J. Watson; six houses and shops. Belgrave- 
road. Mr. H. T. Flint; ten houses, Warbro'- 
road, Babbacombe. Mr. T. Symons: three 
houses, Happaway-road, Barton, Mr. G. E. 
Tozer. | 

Tregarson.—School: Mr. E. Dickens Lewis. 
County Architect, Aberystwyth. 

Ushaw  Moor.—Four houses and mission 
hall: Salvation Army. 

Wakefield. — School (10.0007). Lawfield-lane: 
Messrs. Watson, Son, & Ellison, 15. Barstow- 
square, Wakefield. 

Walsall.—Alterations to generating station 
(1.1507.); Messrs. H. Gough & Sons, builders. 
A plan lodged by Mr. A. T. Plant for a 
motor-house at 39, Mellish-road has been 
passed. 

.Winchester. — Proposed enlargement of 
library: Mr. W. V. Anderson, Survevor. 
Winchester Town Council. 

Y niscedwyn.—Adaptation of Maesydderwen 
House for school (1,4507.): Mr. C. G. Davies. 
builder, . Ystradgynlais. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board on Saturday the 
(owing amongst other matters were dea!t 
with :— 

Painting and Repairs.— The Works Com- 
mittee reported having received from the 
Hospitals Committee schedules of works pro- 
posed to be oarried out at the Brook, Grove 
and Fountain, North-Eastern, North-Western, 
Northern, South-Eastern, South-Western, Gore 
Farm, and Small-pox Hospitals, which it has 
been decided shall be carried out by contract, 
and it was decided that the following be 
appointed to take out quantities at & commis- 
sion of 24 per cent. on the amount of the 
accepted tender:—Messrs. W. H. Barber & 
Son, 22, Buckingham-street, W.C., for Brook 
Hospital; Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Son, 11 and 
12, Finsbury-square, E.C.. for the North- 
Western Hospital; and Mesers. W. T. Farthing 
& Son, 46, Strand. for the Gore Farm Hospital. 
Mr. L. Jacob, of Raymond House, Theobald's- 
road, was appointed to take out the quantities 
for the proposed cleaning and painting works 
the White Oak School. 


————e—9————— 
THE INSTITUTE OF METALS. 


THE next meeting of the Institute will be 
the second May lecture, which is to be de- 
livered in London on Friday, May 12, by Dr. 
G. T. Beilby, F.R.S., of Glasgow. Dr. Beilby 
has chosen as the subject “The Hard and 
Soft States in Metals." The autumn meeting 
of the Institute will this year take place at 
Newcastle-on- T yne on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, September 20 and 21. A local com- 
mittee, of which the Hon. C. A. Parsons, 
C.B., F.R.S., is Chairman, and Dr. J. T. 
Dunn Hon. Secretary, has been formed. 


— Q— aM 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Contracts with Corporations. 


In the recent case, Seward v Cardiff Cor- 
poration, in which the Official Referee de- 
livered the judgment, reported in our columns, 
February 3, one portion of the plaintiff's (an 
architect) claim related to certain work done 
for the Corporation without a contract under 
seal. Dealing with this item of the claim, 
which was only comparatively a small one, the 
learned Referee is reported as having said :— 
It is plain, having regard to the law which 
regulates contracts by a municipal corporation 
with an architect or surveyor, that the Cor- 
poration was under no liability to pay the 
plaintiff for the work that he did in connexion 
with the plans which he prepared for the 
Park-place site, inasmuch as there was no con- 
tract under seal, notwithstanding that they 
had the benefit of the work.” 

We are by no means impugning the decision 
of the Referee in this case, but the law 
relating to theso contracts and the necessity 
of sealing them is in a very unsatisfactory 
state, and may be the cause of hardship to 
the individual. In a recent case, Hodge v. 
Urban District Council of Matlock and Bath 
(see the Builder, December 24 last), where 
an architect was suing the Urban District 
Council for work done in connexion with a 
kursaal, and the defenoe was raised that the 
contract was not under seal, something was 
awarded him in the nature of a quantum merutt, 
as the defendants had had the benefit of his 
services and in Lawford v. The Billericay 
Rural District Council (1903. 1 K.B.. 772) the 
Court of Appeal very carefully considered the 
cases of contracts with corporations and the 
absence of seal. The various kinds of corpora- 
tions and municipalities are governed bv 
statutes varving in their terms, and besides 
this, the question arises whether the work done 
is in respect of matters for the doing of which 
the corporation was created; when that is 
the case, the Courts appear to incline to the 
view that where the benefit of the work or the 
services have been accepted by the corporation, 
a contract will be implied to pay for them, 
even in the absence of a contract under seal. 
We cannot in this note enter into a disquiei- 
tion on the law relating to the question; it 
is sufficient for our purpose to point out thet 
the private individual is placed at a dis- 
advantage in contracting with corporate 
bodies. Either he must inquire into al] the 
etatutes under which they derive their powers 
and consider whether the purposes he 1s 
emploved for are within those powers, or ho 
must insist on his contract being exnressed in 
a deed—a duly sealed contract. The latter 
alternative is the simplest, and we recommend 
it to all our professional brethren. 
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Sub-Contractors’ Guarantee. 


The case of Carmichael v. Stonewod Patent 
Fireproof Flooring Company, so far as it is 
at present reported, is a little difficult to 
follow. The plaintiff was building a house for 
the building owner, and the defendants were 
sub-contractors, having agreed with the 

laintiff to lay a certain patent flooring, and 

y the agreement the flooring was guaranteed 
for a period of three years, fair wear and tear 
excepted. This guarantee seems to have pro- 
vided that if the flooring proved unsatisfactory 
to the building owner, then the defendants 
were to refund the money paid them by the 
plaintiff, unless the architect decided that the 
defects complained of were outside the control 
of the defendants. The architect decided that 
the defects were not due to causes beyond the 
defendants’ control. This decision, however, 
seems, from the report, to have been arrived 
at in a somewhat informal manner, and the 
plaintiff appeared to have relied upon it not 
as a formal submission to arbitration, but as 
an informal agreement to prevent disputes. 
The Court, however, held that the agreement 
amounted to a submission to arbitration, and 
that the inquiry should have been made in a 
1 manner, and an award in writing have 

n given. The flooring having been taken 
up, and the proper arbitration according to 
the submission now being impossible, judgment 
was entered for the defendants. 

It ie a question of considerable difficulty 
whether such agreements amount to a sub- 
mission to arbitration, &nd the case as reported 
throws little light upon it. There was, how- 
ever, here a dispute which was to be decided 
by the architect, whose decision was to 
binding on both parties. 


Procession Stands. 


As we are approaching a time when the 
question of publie stands to view street pro- 
cessions is likely to como much to the fore, we 
may briefly note a decision of a Divisional 
Court on appeal from a County Court in the 
case, Campbell v. Paddington Borough 
Council. The plaintiff was tenant of a house 
in Burwood-place, overlooking Edgware-road, 
and for the funeral procession of the late King 
she had agreed to let the balcony on the first 
floor and the second-floor windows to a certain 
person for 60/., and she proposed erecting a 
stand and letting places to view the procession 
opposite the ground-floor windows. Ths 
Borough Council passed a resolution that a 
stand should be erected in Burwood-place for 
the use of the members and their friends, the 
cost of which was to be borne by members. 
Thie stand when erected obscured the view 
from the plaintiff's premises, and the person 
who had taken the two floors objected to take 
the first floor, and only took the second floor, 
for which he had agreed to pay 20/., and the 
plaintiff was unable to obtain other occupants 
for her seats. The jury awarded 407. damages 
as regards the first-floor balcony, and 50/. in 
respect of the ground floor. Various points 
wero raised for the Council on the appeal, but 
we wil only notice two of them. The de- 
fendants contended that no private right of 
the plaintiff was invaded, as the law did not 
recognise any legal right in a view, and the 
stand did not constitute a nuisance, es there 
was room for the traffic to pass on either side 
of it. Secondly, that no action would lie 
against the Council, as the resolution to erect 
the stand was ultra vires. 

The stand in question was & etructure 29 ft. 
in width upon and across the centre of the 
highway, and the Court held that it was a 
publio nuisance, for which the Council might 
have been indicted, and that even if the 
Council had no right to place it there, as, in 
fact, it had been erected in pursuance of a formal 
resolution, the Council were liable to be sued. 
The Court intimated if that were not so it 
would amount to this. that a corporation could 
never be sued for a tort or wrongful act. As 
regards the defence as to the view, the Court 
assented to the general proposition that a 
view or prospect could not bv itself be acquired 
as an easement, and therefore, when it was 
obstructed by anyone lawfully erecting a build- 
ing upon his own land, no action would lie 
in respect of loss of view alone, apart from 
questions of light; but in this case the defend- 
ants had erected a structure unlawfully in a 
bublic street. interfering with the enjovment 
bv the plaintiff of her house. and the 
plaintiff was entitled to bring her action. 
and she had also shown special damage, 
resulting from a public nuisance: therefore. 
whether the case were regarded as disclosing 
an infringement of the private right to the 
enjoyment of her house, or as a public nuisance, 
from which special damage had resulted to the 
plaintiff, in either case she was entitled to 
succecd, and the verdict of the jury and 
judgment in the County Court must be 

rm 
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Architect's Claim for Damage: 
BTREET-WIDENING CASE. 

THIS was an action tried befor His Honour 
Judge Ruegg at the Birmingham County 
Court, Mr. ＋ J. Hackett, architect, of Bir- 
mingham, suing Mr. G. Hiorns, of Ward End, 
for damages for breach of contract. Mr. 
Hurst (instructed by Mr. C. E. Parish) ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Cave (in- 
structed by Messrs. James Barton & Kentish) 
for the defendant. 

The plaintiff gave evidence at length, and 
was supported by Mr. J. Coulson Niool, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Colmore-row, as to the value 
of the work done. Mr. Lee, tha building sur- 
veyor, also ve evidence as to interviews 
with plaintiff. Defendant gave evidence, and 
was supported by Mr. Francis, the builder, 
and Mr. Siward James, a member of the firm 
acting for defendant. 

His honour, in giving judgment for the 
plaintiff for 20/., held that defendant, in in- 
structing other agents to complete the negotia- 
tions, had broken the agreement and prevented 
plaintiff receiving payment from the Corpora- 
tion for his services, also that the negotiations 
of 1807 were merely shelved and reopened in 


1910. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Camberwell.—Dovercourt-road is to be paved 
as & new street. Mr. Wm. Pearce, Forest 
Hill, is to carry out new street works in 
Burbage road at 2,489/. 

Croydon.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. A. Gosheron, 130 houses, Dal- 
meny-avenue; Mr. R. Palmer, twelve houses, 
Bingham-road ; Mr. C. S. Peach, eight houses. 
Stanford-road and Semley-road. Mr. Hall, 
54, Aschurch-street, has lodged plans for six 
houses in Meadvale-road. . 

Deptford.—Douglas-street is to be repaired 
at an estimated cost of 199/. 

East Ham.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Reid Bros. for five houses, Central 
Park-road, and twelve houses, Haldene-road. 
The following plans have been lodged:—Mr. 
A. H. Leadbetter eleven houses, Brampton- 
road, and two houses, Lichfield-road; Mr. 
W. J. Cottle, sixteen houses, Springfield-road ; 
Mr. A. C. Loury, fifteen houses, Barking-road, 
and two, Melbourne-road. 

Friern Barnet.—The Surveyor is to prepare 
plans and estimates for making-up part of 
Torrington Park. He is also to report as to 
the advisability of making-up a portion of 
Ashurst-road. The Urban District Council 
have passed a plan, lodged by Messrs. Nicholls 
& Son, for twenty-two houses, Bethune-avenue. 
Plans have been lodged by H.M. Office of 
Works for a sorting office, Oakleigh-road 
North; also by Messrs. Lavington Bros. for 
eight shops, Friern-lane. "M 

Fulham.—The Electricity and Lighting Com- 
mittee are to be authorised in their disoretion 
to appoint an architect for the preparation of 
the detail plans and specification of works to 
be executed in connexion with the adaptation 
of the premises, 605, Fulham-road. for the 
purposes of a central offico and electrical show- 
room. Edenhurst-avenue is to be made up and 
paved as a new street. 

Hammersmith.—Plane have been passed for 
Messrs. J S. Quilter & Son for the erection of 
a building in Holcombe-street. . 

Hendon.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to obtain tenders for the erection of a fire- 
station at Golder's Green. Application is to 
be made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 320/. for oarrving out street 
improvements at High-street, Mill Hill, near 


Wills-grove. The following plans have been 
passed : —Mr. A. S. Chappell, six houses, Nant- 
read, Childs Hill; Mr. H. 


T. Bates, three 
houses, Shakespeare-road; Messrs. C. & F. 
Cheshir, four houses, Millway. Mill Hill; Mr. 
Thomas Waple, five houses, Flower-lane, Mill 
Hill; Mr. C. W. B. Simmonds, twenty-two 
houses. Finchley-road and West Heath-drive: 


Mr. J. Pinder. alterations and additions, 
"Inglenook," Woodstock-road; Messers. 
Grover & Sons, addition to La Sagesse, 


Golder's Green; Messrs. E. Evans & Son, six 
houses, Woodville-road, also twelve houses, 
Hamilton- road; Second Hampstead Tenante. 
Ltd. twenty-eight houses, Creswick-walk. 
Garden Suburb: Rev. Ogle-Skan, 
vestries. St. John’s Church, Algernon- road: 
Messrs. Edmondsons, Ltd., ten motor garages, 
rear 5-23, Golder's Green crescent: Mr. A. 
Bretzfelder, four houses, Lyndale, Child's Hil! ; 
Mr. H. J. S. Abrams, six houses, Finchley- 
road; London Electrie Railways. Ltd., tram- 
way shelter and gatekeeper's office, Finchlev- 


road. 

Holborn.—Mr. O. Cattlin. Assistant Borouch 
Surveyor. is to have his salary increased from 
April 1 next to 250“. per annum, rising by annual 
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increments of 10/. to a maximum of 300“. Mr. 
S. Evans and Mr. C. A. Austin, assistants in 
the Borough Surveyor's Department, are to bo 
promoted to the first class at e commencing 
salary of 150/. per annum. 

Kensington.—It is proposed to purchase the 
freehold of Nos. 112-122, Warwick-road, for 
me purpose of extending the Pembrokeroad 

epot. l 

Lambeth.—Tar-paving works are to be con- 
tinued in Lytham-road to the junction of Corn- 
wall-road at an estimated cost of 330. 

Lewtsham.—Tenders are to be invited for 
paving and forming Davenport-road. The 
following plans have been passed : — Mr. T. A. 
Boughton, six houses. workshop, and garage, 
Thornsbeach-road; Mr. Jas. Watt, thirteen 
houses, Arran-road; Messrs. W. J. Scudamore 
& Sons, six houses, Manor-lane. 

Romford.—Application is to be made by the 
Urban District Council to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow 2, 7851. for 
private street works in various parte of Horn- 
church. The tender of Messrs. A. W. Porter 
at 2027. 13s. 10d. has been accepted for supply- 
ing and fixing kerbing. 

Stepney.—The Electricity Committee report 
that they have every reason to believe that the 
Port of London Authority will shortly be 
entering into an agreement to take from the 
Council supplies of electricity. i 

Southgate.—Messrs. Jennings & Grenfell are 
to make up Ollerton-road for 1.6801. Sewer 
work in, and improvement to, Oakthorpe-road 
are to be carried out at 3, 043“. by Messrs. W. 
& C. French. Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Mr. T. E. Morgan, three houses, 
Greenwood-gardens, Palmer’s reen; Mr. 
J. C. Hill, fifty houses, Prince’s-avenue, 
Palmer's Green; Mr. T. Woolnough, four 
houses, Hoppers-road. Winchmore Hill. 


oo —ẽpi 
OBITUARY. 


. Colonel Balfour. 


We regret to announce the death, on 
February 14, at Whittingehame, the seat of 
his brother, Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., of 
Colonel Eustace James Anthony Balfour, M.A. 
Cantab., F.S.A., A.D.C., of No. 32, Addison- 
road, W., and No. 20, Buckingham.street, 
Strand, W.C., aged fifty-seven years. Colonel 
Balfour was the youngest son of Mr. 
James Maitland Balfour, of Whittingehame, 
and his wife, Lady Blanche Cecil, sister of 
the late Marquis of Salisbury He was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He entered the offices of Mr. 
Basil Champneys, started in practice in 1879, 
and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1892, having been two 
yeurs previously appointed Architect and Sur- 
veyor in London to the late Duke of West- 
minster. In that capacity Colonel Balfour was 
closely associated with the extensive rebuilding 
that has been carried out during the past 
thirty-five years upon the Grosvenor Estates in 
Belgravia and Mayfair. He made the plans 
&nd designs for No. Grosvenor- gardens 
more than thirty years ago, end for work at 
Charlwood, Sussex, for Mr. A. Hoare, and at 
Whittingehame. He was, jointly with Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, architect of tho Scottish 
Church in Crown-court, Drury-lane, 1909; the 
Church, together with the Vicarage, of St. 
Anselm, built in Davies-street, Mayfair (to 
replace Professor Cockerell's Hanover Chapel), 
and illustrated in the Builder of February 22 
and April 18, 1896; No. 26, Park-lane, at the 
corner of Aldford-street, for the late Mr. 
Alfred Beit (1895.6); Nos. 23, Balfour-place, 
W. (illustrated in the Builder of June 12. 
1897—'* ketches of London Street Architec- 
ture“); the British Schools, for 400 children, 
Vincent's.lane, Dorking, 1898; additions to 
No. 75. South Audley-street, for Mr. H. L. 
Bischoffheim ; * Westbrook," Godalming. and 

Goodwyn’s Place," Dorking (illustrated with 
many views in the Builder, November 1 and 
October 11, 1902); rebuilding on the site of 
Nos. 61-2, Grosvenor-street; additions to 
Messrs. Goode & Co.’s premises, Nos. 17-21, 
South Audley-street; and alterations. with re- 
facing of the front elevation, of No. 74. South 
Audley-street, for Sir W. Cuthbert Quilter. 
Bart. Colonel Balfour was in command. 
1894-1902, of the (old) London Scottish R.V. 
Corps, having risen from the ranks; upon his 
retirement he was gazetted honorary colonel 
of the battalion, was appointed Aide de- Camp 
to the King, and received the Volunteer 
Officers’ Decoration. He married  Ladv 
Frances Campbell, a sister of the Duke of 
Argvll, and leaves two sons and three 
daughters. 


Mr. P. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 

The death took place recently, at his 
residence at Egham. of Mr. D. Scott- 
Monorieff. Assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
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British Museum. Mr. Soott-Moncrieff was 
educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, and 
raduated with third-class honours in the 
riental Languages Tripos in 1903. He 
entered the service of the Trustees of the 
British Museum in December of the same 
year. His official duties brought him in con- 
tact chiefly with the Egyptian side of the 
Department, and he paid a short visit to 
Khartum in 1905 to assist the Sirdar in 
arranging the monuments in the newly- 
founded Egyptian Museum. He was the 
author papers in the proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, and had pre- 
pared a series of copies of Egyptian stelae, 
etc., in the British Museum. 


— ———— 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Works, Japan. 


The British. Acting Commercial Attaché at 
Yokohama (Mr. R. Boulter) has furnished 
particulars of the Japanese Budget for 1811. 
12, from which the following items are 
extracted: — Railway Special Account: 
Extension works, 25,400,000 yen; improvement 
works, 28,400,000 yen. Department of Com- 
munications: Extension of telephone system, 
2,000,000 yen. Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce: Extension of Wakamatsu Iron 
and Steel Works, 1,800,000 yen. Depertment 
of Finance: Construction of new Parlia- 
mentary buildinge, 400,000 yen; construction 
of customs piers at Kobe, 200,000 yen. War 
Department: Reconstruction of military 
schools and other institutions, 520,000 yen. 
Home Office: Improvement of Shimonoseki 
Straits, 500,000 yen; construction of explosives 
warehouse, 250,000 yen; river improvement, 
750,000 yen (an additional expenditure of 
5,000,000 yen on this work is stated to be 
pronaos: to be defrayed out of existing 
unds). Department of Justice: Construction 
of four new law courts, about 500,000 yen. 
(Yen=2s. 04d.) 

France. 


A circular has been addressed to all the 
Departmental Prefects by the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts with a view 
to ensure a more eficctive protection of monu- 
ments of historical interest and of scenes of 
natural beauty. Instructions are made to the 
local authorities to co-operate with the depart- 
mental committees for the preservation of 
monuments and landscapes, and to use their 
discretion in prohibiting tho display of com- 
mercial advertisements, signs. and the like 
disfigurements in the countryside. 


Messina. 

Good progress is being made with the re- 
building of Messina after the earthquake. The 
funds at the disposal of the ernment 
amount to 20,000.000/., whilst an additional 
grant will be asked for in aid of the erection 
of public offices. Harbour works, with a dry 
dock, will soon be undertaken, at an initial 
outlay of 200,000, and the rebuilding of 
private property is being proceeded with. For 
the survivors 40,000 cantonment shelters were 
provided, at a total cost of 2,400,000/., for 
materials and construction; there are elready 
60.000 inhabitants in the town, of whom one- 
third in number occupy houses that have been 
repaired; it is anticipated that the entire 
area of tho ruins will be cleared of débris in 
three years. 


Memorial Clock Tower, Buenos Ayres. 


The foundation-stone of the Clock Tower, 
erected by the British community of Argentina 
to commemorate the centenary of the Declara- 
tion of the Independence of the Republic, has 
been laid in the middle of the newly-formed 
Plaza Bretaña, on the reclaimed riverside of 
the Plate. The tower will rise to a total 
heighth of 241 ft, including the ship above 
the vane, and measures 48 ft. square at base; 
the clock dials, 18 ft. in diameter, are 137 ft. 
above the ground; below the dials is a cornice 
supporting a gallery, to be reached by a lift 
within from the waiting-hall in the base, which 
stands upon a raised terrace. The design of 
Mr. Ambrose Poynter, F.R.I.B.A., was chosen 
in & competition open to architects of British 
nationality in the Republic. It is after the 
Elizabethan Renaissance, and will be carried 
out in freestone and red brick. The lowest 
stage, of stone and 28 ft. high. has four arched 
recesses set in an order of Doric columns and 
pilasters with obelisks upon the entablature; 
the brick shaft is 80 ft. high to the main cor- 
nice; above the dial stage ie a balustrade 
around the base of an open octagonal turret, 
in which the bells hang, surmounted with a 
copper cupola carrving a wrought-iron vane 
and a gilded warship of about the year 1580, 
when the citv was founded. The oost is esti- 
mated at 25,000/. 
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Building Works, Portugal. 


The Diario do Governo of February 5 oon- 
tains a notice, issued by the Ministry of 
Fomento, inviting tenders for the construction 
of a building, intended for the offices of the 
Civil Government and other public offices at 
Vianna do Castello. The upset price 1s put 
at 54,000 milreis (about 11,000/.), and a deposit 
of 1,500 milreis (about 300/.) will be required 
to qualify any tender. Tenders, which will be 
opened on April 6, should be made out in 
Portuguese and addressed to the '' Reparticao 
da Direccao Geral das Obras Publicas e Minas, 
Ministerio do Fomento," Lisbon. This con- 
tract is open to foreign competition, but 
foreign tenders will not be eligible unless 
countersigned by a Portuguese Consul, and 
legalised in the Ministerio dos Negocios 
Estrangeiros (Ministry of Foreign Affairs) at 
Lisbon. 

Building, etc., Canada. 

The Imperial Trade Correspondent at 
Toronto reports that the Young Mcn’s 
Christian Association of that place is having 
built a new central building, seven stories 
high, of fireproof construction, steel frame, 
and brick wells, to cost between 300,000 and 
400,000 dollars (61,000/.-82,000/.). There are 
to be dormitories, toilet-rooms, bowling alleys. 
a billiard-room, gymnasiums, a turkish bath, 
etc., and elevators or lifts are to be installed. 
Work is to be begun early in the coming 
spring.—New offioes, sixteen stories high. are 
to be built in Toronto at a cost of 1,000,000 
dollars (about 205,000/.). The building is to be 
of steel, faced with glazed terra-cotta.—A bank 
has purchased a site in Toronto, upon which a 
large head office building is to be erectod. 
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APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED." 


1,084 of 1910.—Henry Coates: Window and 
like fire-esca. 

1 225 of 1910 Howard Crunden Cleaver: 
Draught-excluding doors. 

1,289 of 1910.—Heinrich Assmuth: Heat 
insulating hollow plates for use as roo'ng 
plates for making the walls of any kind of 
structure. ; 

1,386 of 1910.—Edward Curran: Fire-arches 
for furnaces, ovens, &nd the like. 


1,691 of 1910.— John Earlam: Means for 
hanging gates a oors. . 
4,138 of 1910.—Albert Rhodes:  Fire-grates 


for kitchen and like ranges. 

4,789 of 1910.— Arthur Isaac Summers: 
Apparatus for drying white lead, colour 
powders, and other materials. 1 

6,762 of 1910.—John Kirkcaldy: Blind rollers 
and the like. f ; 

6,912 of 1910.—William Wylie Marland and 
James Scott Marland and Frank Bolland: 
Draught-excluders for doors and the like. 

9,774 of 1910.—W. M. Still & Sons, Ltd., 
William Chester Still: Control of steam-heat 
ing systems. 

9,805 of 1910.—Isaiah Robert Edmondson 
Birkett: Windows. 

10,404 of 1910.—John Coulburn: Construc- 
tional improvements to fixed fasteners for sup- 
porting the fringes of fireplace, mantel, and 
other shelves. 

13.218 of 1910.— Thomas Elsley. Ltd., and 
Thomas Elsley: Casement windows. 

17,901 of 1910.—James Welby Madclev: 
Method of and apparatus for raising and 
removing mud, silt, and the like from welk. 
calch-pits, or other receptacles. 

18.793 of 1910.— William Clark: Fire-resi-tant 
shutters. 

20.056 of 1910. — Gottfried Wassermann: 
Device for applying mosaic ornamentation to 
cement. slabs and the like. 

21,749 of 1910. — William Johnston and 
William Hirons: Storm windows. i 

24,134 of 1910.—Nicholas John Whitfield: 
Windows. 

25,166 of 1910.—John Holmes Stutton and 
Leonard Gregson: Joints for stoneware. 
earthenware, concrete, and other pipes. 

25,288 of 1910.—Sachs & Pohlmann, Akt- 
Ges. Für Betonbau. Sachs & Pohlmann: Prv- 
duction. of rough plaster surfaces. 

25.625 of 1910.—Cyrus Sylvester Wert: Brick- 
mounding machines. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

20.009 of 1909.—H. Thornton: Roofs, etc. 

This relates to roofs, the slates of which 
ere secured to the next roofing lath or iron 
below that on which their upper edges rest 
by means of headed nails, driven through 
holes in the slates into the laths below, or br 
means of wires passed through pairs of holes 
in the slates and having their ends twisted 
together beneath the iron. 

* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patente upon them cas 


made 
ve PATENTS Continued on page 226. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, — 


; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xiv.; Auction Sales, xr. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; und that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we oannot be reeponsible for errors that may oocur. 


Competitions. 


X  FrsRUíARY 23. — London. — Two HovusEs.— 
Tenders are invited for erection of two small 

ouses. ee advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. . 

_ FEBRUARY 25. — St. Austell.—Architects prac- 
tising in the county of Cornwall are invited to 
submit designs tor a cottage hospital. Par- 
geulan from Mr. Henry Hodge, Trevarrock, St. 

ustell. 


FEBRUARY, 28. — Corbridge. — The Hexham 
R.D.C. invite duly qualified civil engineers to 
submit schemes for sewage disposal. lnforma- 


tion can be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee (Mr. 
Corbridge). 


Marcu l.—Peniston.—LisBíRy.—Limited to 
architects within 30 miles of Peniston. 


MaRCH 15. — San Salvador. — SCHEME FOR 4 
Ciry IAEA. — First premium, 8,000 francs; 
second, 4,000 francs. Particulars from Mr. M. J. 
Kelly, 8, Idol-lane, E.C 

Marcu 24. — Swansea. — CASTLE-STREET Im- 
PRoVLMENT.—The Swansea Corporation invite 
coinpetitive designs and estimate for improve- 
ment of  Castle-street. Two premiums are 
offered. See advertisement in issue of Feb- 
ruary 10 for further particulars 


Marcu 31.—Manchester.—Lisraky AND ART 
GaLLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in issue of January 20, 
and Competition News” in issue of February 3. 

Marcu 31. — Romford. — The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- 
vite designs for the general plan of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par- 
ticulars see advertisement in our issue of 
September 17, and of October 8. 

Marca 31.—Trondhjem, Norway.—Proposep 
HARBOUR AND RaiLway Extension.—Competitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Railways and the City Har- 
bour Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
for further information. 

APRIL 1.—Coventry.—MUNIcIPaL — OrFFICES.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for erection of Municipal offices and a 
Town Hall, to cost 50,0001. Premiums of 150l. 
(supplementary), 175l., and 1251. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F. R. I. B. A., has been appointed 
assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise- 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 
end January 6 for further particulars. 

APRIL 6. — Carlton. — SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
Disposat ScHgME.—The Barnsley R. D. C. require 
& sewerage and sewage disposal scheme, with 
plans and estimates, for & portion of the parish 
of Carlton. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee, Carlton, near Barnsley. 

APRIL 15.---Havana.—Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 8, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, Sw. 

JUNE 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.—Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

AUGUST 21.—Athens.—Covurt or JUSsTICE.— 
An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,0001. The Official 
EE may be seen at the Library of the 


Pearson, 


Novemner 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER lI.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

December 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN ror A 
Baipcr.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulara. 

No Dare. — Bradford. — INFIRMARY. — The 
Board of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duck worth-lane. advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 

No Date.—Leicester.—Proposep Postic Hatt. 
--The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
etruction of & new Public Hall, proposed to be 


erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions ot competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
posit of 11. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

No Dare. — Lowestoft. — School. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
211., 101. 10s., and 6l. 5s. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 

No Darr.—REio de Janeiro.—'the Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with & clinical hospital, in 
Hio de Janeiro. Conditions may be seen at the 
Office National du Cornmerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

aris. 

No Date.—Southampton.—New BUILDINGS. 
—The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite desiyns for proposed new buildings. See 
advertisement in issue of January 6 for further 
particulars. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


FEBRUARY 18.—Ammanford.—Mope. Lopaine- 
HOUSE.—For the erection of a model lodging- 
house. Names on or before F obrisati 18 
enclosing a deposit of 91. 2s., to Mr. David 
Thomas, M.Inst.M.E., architect and surveyor, 
Quay-street, Ammanford. 

FEBRUARY 18.—Leigh-on-Sea.—PUBLIC OFFICES 
AND Fire Station.—The U. D. C. invite complete 
tenders for the erection of public offices and fire 
station in Elm-road. Names and addresses on 
or before the 18th inst., together with 5l. 58, de- 
posit, to Mr. F. P. Wheatley Down, Clerk to 
the Council, Council Offices, igh-on-Sea. 

_ FEBRUARY 20.—Barrow.—SHops.—For the erec- 
tion of two shops at the corner of Victoria-road 
and Oxford-street, for the Barrow Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Quantities may be obtained, and 
drawings seen, at the office of Mr. Henry T 
Fowler, A. R. I. B. A., 6, Cornwallis- street, Barrow. 

FEsRUARY 20.— Derby. — Cox MILLI. — The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the erection of a new 
corn mill in St. Michael's-lane. Plans may be 
seen, and specification, etc., obtained, on appli- 
cation at the office of Mr. John ard, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Babington-lane, Derby, upon the 
deposit of 1l. Is. 

FEBRUARY 20. — Pittington. — ENGINE-HOUSE 
ETC.—For the erection of new engine-house an 
other alterations for central premises of the Pit- 
tington Amicable Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Plans, etc., may be seen on application to the 
Secretary, the Pittington Amicable Industrial 
Society, Ltd., viá Durham. 

FEBRUARY 20. — Saffron Walden. — STABLES.— 
The U.D.C. Highway Committee invite tenders 
for the supply and erection complete in the 
Council's Yard, Hill-street, of a three-stall stable. 

lans, etc., may be seen at the office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. A. H. Forbes, who will 
also supply any information required. 

FrBRCUARY 20.—Tullamore, King's County.— 
ScHooL.—For the erection of new classical school 
at Tullamore, King's County. Plans. etc., may 
be seen at the office of Mr. Thos. F. McNamara, 
architect, 50, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

FEBRUARY 20.—Winscombe.—ADDITIONS, ETC., 
TO CHAPEL.—For alterations and additions to the 


Baptist and Congregational Chapel. Plans 
etc., may be seen at offices of Mr. Alfred 
arford, architect and surveyor, 38a, Park- 
street, Bristol. The sum of 21. 2s. will be 
charged for quantities. 


FEBRUARY 2!.—Blackwood.—Hovses.—For the 
erection of thirty-six houses on the Woodbine 
Estate, for a building club. Plans, etc., may be 
seen at the office of Mr. Ralph Simmonds, archi- 
tect and surveyor, High-street, Blackwood. 

Fraruary 91. — Redcar. — Fire-station.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of a fire- 
station at their store yard in Pierson-street. 
Plans, etc., may be seen at the Council Offices, 
2, West-terrace, Redcar, on application to Mr. 
dames Howcroft, the Surveyor. 

FEBRUARY 22. — Dublin. — ALTERATIONS TO 
Nurses’ Home. —- The South Dublin Board of 
Guardians invite tenders for building alterations, 
etc., at the nurses home in the Workhouse. 

ans, etc., can be inspected at the office of Mr. 
Francis Bergin. B.E., architect, 31, Westmore- 
land-street, Dublin. 

FEBRUARY 92.—Leeds.—ArtTERATIONS, PAINTING, 
ETC.— The Property Committee invite tenders for 
(1) alterations and repairs to interior; and (2) 
Painting and decorating interior of Corporation 
Hotel, Camp-road. Forms of tender, etc., can 


be obtained at the office of Mr. W. T. Lanca- 
Bhire, City Engineer, Municipal Buildings. 

FEBRUARY 22.—Giverpool.—CHuRBCH HALL AND 
Home rog Nurses.—West Derby Guardians in- 
vite tenders trom bona-fide contractors having 
premises within the West Derby Union, the 
Parish of Liverpool, or the Township of ‘Loxteth 
Park, for the building of & church hall and 
home for sick nurses.  Quantities can be ob- 
tained from Mr. Harris P. Cleaver, Union Clerk, 
Brougham-terace, West Derby-road, Liverpool, 
on payment of 21. 2s. Specification. etc., to be 
seen &t the office of the architect, Mr. C. H. 
Lancaster, Brougham-terrace, West Derby-road, 
Liverpool. 

FEBRUARY 23. — Boscombe. — HosPrrAL BUILD- 
INGS.— he Bournemouth T.C. invite tenders for 
the construction of new buildings at the Sanitary 
Hospital. Full particulars, forms, etc., can be 
obtained of the Borough Engineer, Mr. F. W. 
Lacey, at whose office drawings can be seen, pro- 
vided that the sum of 1l. 1s. has been previously 
deposited. 
x FEBRUARY 23. — London, E. — REBUILDING 
CHIMNEY STacks.—The Guardians of the Hamlet 
of Mile End Old Town invite tenders for re- 
building chimney stacks at Infirmary, Bancroft- 
road, Mile End, E. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 23. — London. — REPAIRS, ETC.— The 

Guardians of the Parish of St. Mary, Islington, 
invite tenders for repairs, etc., at the Relief 
Offices and Dispensary, 10, Corsica-street, St. 
Paul’s-road, Highbury. Specification, etc., may 
be obtained between 9 a.m. and 1 p.m. up to 
and on Saturday, the 18th inst., on application 
to the Resident Relieving Officer, at the Relief 
Offices, as above, upon depositing 1l. 
x FrBRUARY 23.— London, 8.W.—S.atine Roor. 
—The Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for slating 
the roof of a shed at Council's Depót, Fenwick- 
place, London-road, Stockwell, 8. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

FzBRUARY 23.—South Elmsall.—P.M. CHURCH 
AND ScCHOOL.—For the erection of proposed P.M. 
Church and School. Quantities may be ob- 
tained, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. J. W. 
Winter, St. Peter's Close, Sheffield. 

FEBRUARY 24. —  Hetton-le-Hole. — Pustic 
UniNaL.—The U. D. C. invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of a public urinal in Front-street. Plans, 
etc., may be seen on making an appointment 
with the Surveyor r. John Harding, Council 
Chambers, Hetton-le-Hole. 

FEBRUARY 25. — Prospect, Bullgill.—CnHAPEL. 
—For the erection of a new P.M.C apel. Plans 
and specifications may be seen on application to 
Mr. Wm. Douglas, Prospect, Bullgill, Carlisle. 

FEBRUARY 95. — Stainland.—FarM-HOUSE AND 
Darny.—For the erection of a farm-house and 
dairy. at Manor House Farm. Plans, etc., will 
lay for inspection, and quantities may be ob- 
tained, at the offices of Messrs. Chas. F. L. 
Horsfall & Son, architects and surveyors, Lord- 
street-chambers, Halifax. l 

FEBRUARY 28. — Accrington. — CHmuURrCH.—For 
the erection of the New Jerusalem Church, 
Spring-hill. Plans may be seen, and quantities 
obtained, on payment of 11. Mr. Fred. Harrison, 
architect, 30, Willow-street, Accrington. 

FEBRUARY 28 —- Edinburgh.— ALTERATIONS.— 
The School Board invite tenders for alterations 
to be carried out at No. 41, Lauriston-place. 
Plans may be seen, and schedules obtained, at 
the School Board Offices, Castle-terrace. 

FFBRUARY 28. — Tredegar.—-Hovuses.—For the 
erection of a block o fre 129 X ug Sub 

he Park View Building Clu o. 2. n8, 
MP may be seen at the office of Mr. Wm. 


etc., 
Harris, architect and surveyor, Bank-chambers, 
Bargoed. 

FEBRUARY 29. — Halifax. — EXTENSION OF 


Founpry.—For the various works required in the 
extension of Albert Foundry, at Highroad Well. 
Plans may be scen, and quantities obtained, at 
the offices of Mevsrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 
Rawson-street, Halifax, from the 22nd inst. 

FrEBRUCAny 29. — Horden. Sunderland.— CARE- 
TAKER's Hovse.—Erection of caretaker's, house, 
Miners’ Hall, and Literary Institute, for the 
Trustees of the Horden Lodge of the Durham 
Miners’ Association. Plans, etc., may be seen 
on application to Mr. James Hamilton, archi- 
tect. Horden. on deposit of 31. 

Manch 1. — Bootle, Cumberland. — Schnoor. 
IMPROVEMENTS. — The Managers o Contain 
Shaw's" and ''Hycemoor" Voluntary Schools 
invite tenders for the building of new sanitary 
offices, cloakroom. and the provision of a new 
iron staircase, etc. Plans may be seen. and 
apecifications obtained, upon_ the deposit of 
10s. €d., from Mr. R. Grice, Correapondent for 
the Managers, Cross House, Bootle, Cumberland. 
x Marcy 1.— Carshalton.--GRFENHOUSE, FTC.— 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders 
for the steel-framed greenhouse and potting shed 
at Children’s Infirmary. Carshalton, Surrey. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 


ticulars. 
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The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Marcu 1. — Cefn. — REPAIRS TO CEMETERY 
CnHaPELS.—The Merthyr Tydfil Corporation in- 
vite tenders for repairs to the chapels at Cefn 
Cemetery. Particulars may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Deputy-Surveyor. 

Marcu 1. — Crosby, Lincoln. — INSTITUTE 
Premises.-_For the erection of a new working 
men's institute and club  premisea, together 
with steward's house and other works. lans, 
etc., may be seen, and forms of tender obtained, 
at the office of Mr. Alexander M. Cobban, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Home-street, Scunthorpe. 

Marcu 1.—Heaton Moor. —SraBLES, etc.—The 
Heaton Norris U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
erection of stables, cart-sheds, etc. Plans may 
be seen, and quantities, etc., obtained, upon ap- 

lication to Mr. Walter Banks, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Surveyor to the Council, at the Council Offices, 
Heaton Moor, up to and on the 18th inst., on 
payment of 2l. 28. 


* MarcH 1.—London, N.W.—Mrssroomu.—The-. 


Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
messroom for charge nurses at North-Western 
Fever Hospital, Hampstead, N.W See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
* MarcH l.—London, 8.E.—O»rRaATING-ROOM, 
ETC. — The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 
tenders for forming operating-room, etc., at Park 
Hospital for Children, Hither Green, Lewisham, 
S.E. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. : . 

MarcH 1. — Worksop, Notts.—CnuuncnH.—For 
the erection of a new church. Plans, etc., may 
be seen at the office of Messrs. Hodding & Co., 


solicitors, Worksop, and at the office of the 
architects, Messrs. Austin & Paley, Lancaster. 
uantities may obtained from Messrs. 


right & Son, surveyors, Lancaster. 


Marcu 2.—Billinge, near Wigan.—HosPrrAL 
BuiLDING.—The Wigan Guardians invite tenders 
for the removal and erection of a building for 
phihiais cases in the grounds of the Workhouse 

nfirmary at Billinge. Plans. etc, can be in- 
spected at the offices of Messrs. W. C. Ralph & 

on, architects,. Leader's-buildings, King: 
street, Wigan, up to the 28th inst. 
* Marcu 2. — Blyth.—Post-orrice.—The Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings 
invite tenders for new Post-office at Blyth. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 
* MancH 2. — London, W. — TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for erection of 
the Western Telephone Exchange. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

MARCH 2. — Whitefield. — SECONDARY AND ART 
BcHooL. — The Governors of Stand Grammar 
School invite tenders for the erection of a new 
secondary and art school. Plans may be seen, 
and quantities obtained, at the office of the 
County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston, on deposit of 3y. 

Marcu  8.— Sevenoaks. — TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for new 
Telephone Exchange, Sevenoaks. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
X Marca 6. — Edinburgh.—UsHrR HaLL.—The 
Edinburgh Corporation invite tenders for the 
several works required in erection of the Usher 
Hall on a site in Lothian-road. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Marca 6. South Normanton.—Corraces.— 
For the erection of two cottages by the Pinxton 
Benevolent Co-operative and Industrial Society, 
Ltd. Plans etc., can be had from the architect, 
Mr. John Tomlinson, South Normanton, on de- 
posit of 1l. 1s. 

MancH 6.—Stronsay, N Islands. —LIrE- 
BOAT House AND SLiPWAY. — The Committee of 
Management of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution invite tenders for the construction of 
a reinforced concrete (Considére system) lifeboat 
slipway, a galvanised corrugated steel and 
timber boathouse, and a timber approach gang- 
way Plan, etc., may be inspected. on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Robert Mitchell 
Strensay, or at the office of the engineer and 
architect, Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., 15, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., on or after 
February 18, 1911. Quantities, etc., may be ob- 
tained on and after the same date on application 


to the engineer and architect, accompanied by a 


deposit of 1l. 

Marcu 6.—8waythling.—ApnrTIOoN TO COUNCIL 
ScHooL.—The Southampton C.C. invite tenders 
for the erection of & cookery room at Swaythling 
Ccuncil School. Plans, etc. (no quantities), 
may be seen, and other information o tained, at 
the office of Mr. W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, 
The Castle. Winchester. A copy of the plans, 
etc.. will be supplied on deposit of 10s. Deposits 


mut be made by cheque, payable to the Hants 
C C , and crossed Bank of England. 
Marcu 6. -- Tewkesbury. — ALTERATIONS TO 


WonkHovsE.—The Guardians invite tenders for 
the construction of an outside iron fire-escape 
and alterations at the Workhouse, according to 
plans, etc., to be seen, on parent of 10s., at the 
ofice of Mr. H. A. Badham, Clerk to the 
Guardians. 
* Marco 7. — Bridgwater.—CoURT-HOUSE AND 
PoricE-sTATION.— The Bridgwater T.C. invite ten- 
ders for Court-house and Police-station, North- 
gate, Bridgwater. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 7. Merthyr Tydfl.—The Education 
Committee invite tenders for carying out altera- 
tion and other work at certain schools in the 
district. Particulars for all the works can be 
obtained from the Deputy-Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Merthyr. 

* Marcu 10. — Dartford.— Schoof. — The Kent 
Education Committee invite tenders for new 
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County school at Shepherd’s-lane, Dartford, 
Kent. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Marca 13. — Brynmawr. — EXTENSIONS TO 


County Schools. — For extensions at the Bryn- 
mawr County Schools, for the Board of 
Governors. Plans, etc., may be seen, and quanti- 
ties obtained, upon payment of a deposit of 
21. 2s., at the offices of the architect, Mr. F. R. 
Bates, 26, Westgate-chambers, Newport, Mon., 
cn or after February 27. 

X APRIL 3 Maldon. — ScHooL.—The Essex 
Education Committee (Maldon District Sub- 
Committee) invite tenders for new elementary 
school at Maldon. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

No Date. — Birstall. — ArvTERATIONS.—For the 

conversion of house situate in Low-lane into a 
tailor's shop, for the Birstall Industrial Co- 
operative Society. Names to Mr. J. W. Burrows, 
architect, Huddersfield-road, Birstall 
x No Date.—London, N.—MAINTENANCE WORK. 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for execution of main- 
tenance work to buildings in London (north 
district). See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
* No Darz.— London, S.—MAINTENANCE Work. 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for execution of main- 
tenance work to buildings in London (south 
district). See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


FEBRUARY  18.—Manchester.—STErzL Roo+.— 
The Gas Committee invite tenders for the supply, 
etc., of a steel roof at the Cambridge-street Stores 
Depot, Bradford-road. Conditions, etc., may be 
had on application to Mr. F. A. Price, Superin- 
tendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. Drawings may be seen, and any other 
information required may be obtained, on a DE 
cation to Mr. J Newbigging, M. Inst. C. » 
Engineer, at his office, Rochdale-road Station. 

FeBRUARY 20.—Dublin.-—STEEL UNDERBRIDGES.— 
The Directors of the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland) invite tenders for the supply 
and erection of seven steel underbridges. Draw- 
ings, etc., may be obtained, on payment of 2l., 


from Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary's 
Office, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 
FEBRUARY 20.—Glasgow.—STRENGTHENING OF 


Roor Spans.—The Directors of the Caledonian 
Railway Company invite tenders for the steel- 
work to be executed in the strengthening of the 
roof spans in Glasgow Central Station roof. 
Drawings may be seen at the offices of the 
ODD E District Engineer, 3, Germiston- 
street, Glasgow, where i etc., may 
be obtained on payment of 1l. 1s. 

FzBRUARY 20, — Southend-on-Sea. — PIER 
IuPROVTMEYr Works. — The Corporation invite 
tenders for alterations and improvement and ex- 
tension to the pier structure and tramway plat- 
form at the shore end of the pier. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and quantities, etc., obtained, on 
deposit of a cheque for 1l. 1s., upon application 
to Mr. Ernest J. Elford, M.Inst.M.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor. 

FEBRUARY 20.—Warrington.—VERANDAH.—The 
Markets Committee invite tenders from iron- 
mongers for the erection of a verandah All 
further information obtained at the office of Mr. 
Thos. Longdin, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor's Office. 

FEBRUARY 21.—Manchester.—TRamway RAILS. 
—The Tramways Committee invite tenders for 
the supply of steel girder tramway rails, fish- 
plates, etc., also granite setts. Specifications, 
etc. mey be obtained on application to Mr. 
J. M. M'Elroy General Manager, Corporation 
Tramways, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester. Applica- 
tions must be accompanied by a deposit of 1l. 1s. 

FEBRUARY 22. — Hull. — MACHINERY, ETC., FOR 
SWING BnRipGE.- The Corporation invite tenders 
fer machinery and other works at Sculcoates 

ridge. Forms and other particulars may be 
obtained at the City Engineer's Office on pay- 
ment of 1l. Prints of the six contract plans can 
be obtained on payment of 10s., not returnable. 
Remittances must be made payable to Mr. T. G. 
Milner, City Treasurer. 

Freruary 23. -- Swansea.—SrRucTURAL BSTFEL- 
WORK, ETC. —The Harbour Trustees invite tenders 
for the supply, delivery, and erection in situ at 
the King's Dock of one framed and braced steel 
single storied transit shed, to be covered with 
galvanised corrugated iron. Forms, etc., can be 
obtained on application to Mr. Talfourd Strick 
5 Harbour Offices, Swansea, on payment of 
bl. 5s. 

FEBRUARY 27.—Gilfach Goch.—FERRO-CONCRETE 
Bripce.—Ogmore and Garw U. D. C. invite ten- 
ders for the construction of an embankment road- 
way across the valley at Gilfach Goch, together 
with a ferro-concrete bridge, and a circular ferro- 
concrete culvert (Hennibique patents). lans, 
etc., can be seen, and quantities obtained, at the 
Council Offices, Brynmenyn, Glam. 

Fr3arvary 28.—Rainham, Essex.—Essex C.C. 
Highways, Committee invite tenders from con- 
tractors licensed to execute ferro-concrete con- 
struction on the Hennebique system, for building 
a new bridge over the common sewer, near Rain- 
ham, known as Southall Bridge. Plans may. be 
seen, and specifications obtained, upon applica- 
tion to Mr. Percv Sheldon, M.Inst.C.E., 
County Surveyor, Chelmsford. 

* MancH 8.—London, S.E.—InoN STAIRCASE.— 
The Camberwell Guardians invite tenders for 
supply and fixing of iron escape staircases at 
Workhouse, Gordon-road, Peckham, S.E. See 


advertisement in this issue tor further par- 

ticulars. 

FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


FrsRUARY 17.—Richmond, Surrey.—PaAINTING. 
— The. T.C. invite tenders for painting the iron 
footbridge spanning the Ha Ha, and wrought- 
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iron railings, etc., at the Old Deer Park Recrea- 

tion Ground. Conditions, etc. may be seen on 

application to Mr. J. H. Brierley, Borougb 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey, where 

11 5 a form, etc., may be obtained on deposit of 
8. 

FEBRUARY 20. — Waterloo, near Liverpool. 
FURNISHING SCHOOL. — Waterloo-with-Seaforth. 
D. D, C. Education Committee invite tenders for 
furnishing Rawson-road Council School. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Director of 
Education, Town Hall, Waterloo, near Liver- 
pool. 

FEBRUARY 20.—York.—CeEMENT, PIPES, ETC.— 

e Corporation invite tenders for the supply 
for one year of cement, building and 


nd sewage 
lime, pipes, etc. Forms of tender will sup- 
plied upon application to Mr Spurr, 


City Engineer, Guildhall, York. 

FEBRUARY 21. — Acton, W. — PAINTING, ETC.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for . and dis- 
tempering at the Council Offices, Winchester- 
street. Specifications and forms may be ob- 
tained from Mr. F. Sadler, Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Acton, W., and the build- 
ings may be inspected during office hours by 
previous arrangemont. 

FEBRUARY 22.—Belfast.--SroRES AND WORR.— 
The Works Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of the following stores and work for a 
year. Forms of tender and particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. Hector F. Gullan, 
nM ina Superintendent of Works, City 

a 


FEBRUARY 22.—Derby.—BRICES, CEMENT, ETC.— 
The Town Council invite tenders for the supply 
of bricks, cement, freestone, granite, etc. Forms 
of tender, etc., containing full particulars, may 
be obtained upon application at the office of Mr. 
John Ward, M. Inst. C. E. Borough Surveyor, 
Borough Surveyor's Office, Babington-lane. 

erby. 

FEBRUARY 28. — Herne Bay. — Srores.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of stone- 
ware pipes, etc., Portland cement, ironmongery, 
timber, etc. Forms of tender, etc., may be 
on application to Mr. F. W. J. Palmer, C.E.. 
Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 
X FEBRUARY 28.—London, N.W.—ANNvuaL Cox- 
TRACTS.—The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for 
execution of works and supply of materials. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

* FEBRUARY 98.—London.—REMxovaL or Svop, 
ETC.— The Holborn B.C. invite tenders for re- 
moval of slop and dust. hire of horses and drivers 
for water-vans, etc , and for cartage. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

x FEBRUARY 28. — London. — Works Arup 
MATERIALS. — The Holborn B.C. invite tenders 
for execution of works and supply of goods and 
materials. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 

* Marcu 1. — London, S. W. — Works AND 
MATERIALS.—The Fulham B.C, invite tenders for 
execution of works and supply of materials for 
iwelve months ending March 31, 1912. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 2. — Dover.—Materiats.—The Harbour 
Board invite tenders for the supply of materials, 
comprising timber, bricks, lime, iron and steel, 
Portland cement, etc. Schedules, etc., may be 
had on application at office of Mr. Martyn Mowll, 
Register of Dover Harbour, 34 and 36, Castle- 
Street, Dover, on payment of 2s. 6d. for each 
coniplete set of the whole of the schedules. 

MancH 15, — Gravesend. — PariNTiNG.—St 
R.D.C. invite tenders for external painting and 
other work to be carried out at their Isolation 
Hospital, White Hill-road, near Gravesend. 
Specification may be seen, and particulars and 
forms obtained, on application either to the 
Matron at the Hospital, or to the District Sur- 
veyor, Mr. L. Randerson, of Meopham, between 
9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

No Date.—-Yeadon.—Paintinc AND Drconar- 
ING.—Designs and tenders wanted for the paint- 
ing and decoration of Queen-street Chapel. For 

articulars apply Mr. T. Parsons, Treasurer to 
Trustees, Netherfield-terrace, Yeadon. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


FEBRUARY 20.— Bacup.— ROAD MATERIAL, FrC.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for the supply of 
flags, granite, earthenware pipes, bricks (red) 
etc. Further particulars and forms can be had 
on npplication at the Borough Surveyor's Office. 

FEBRUARY 20. — East Grinstead. — Roap 
MATERIALS.—The R.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of materials for roads. Forms, etc., will 
be sent, on receipt of a stamped addreased 
foolscap envelope, by Mr. Francis 8. White, 
Clerk to the Council, East Grinstead. 

FEBRUARY 20.—Eccles.—Roap AND  PivrwG 
MATERIALS, ETC.—The Corporation invite tenders 
for the supply of road, paving, and other 
materials. Forms of tender and particulars may 
be obtained on application to Mr. Thomas S. 
Picton, C.E., Borough Engineer, Eccles. : 

FEBRUARY 20.—King's Lynn.—RosaD MATERIALS. 
—The Corporation invite tenders for the supply 
of road materials for one year. Particulars can 
be obtained from_Mr. Alfred J. Smith, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s Lynn. 

FEBRUARY 20. — York. — Pavinc Marerut, 
Pires, ETC.— The Corporation invite tenders for 
the supply of Portland cement, lime, stoneware 


pipes, etc. Forms will be supplied upon applica- 
tion to Mr. F. W. Spurr, City Engineer, Guild- 
hall, York. 


FEBRUARY 21.—London.—DrarL Pavine Brocks. 
—Tho B.C. of Islington invite tenders for the 
supply and delivery, of Jarrah wood and 
creosoted deal paving blocks. Specification and 
particulars can be obtained upon application to 
the Borough Engineer, Mr. J. Patten Barber, at 
the Town Hall, Upper-street, Islington, N. 
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ROADS, etc.— continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


FEBRUARY 21.—Ossett.—MaTERIAL FOR ROADS, 
ETC. — The Corporation invite tenders for the 
supply of materials, etc., required in the High- 
ways, Gas, Lighting, Water, Sanitary, and 
Educational Departments for one year. Speciti- 
-ation and form may be obtained at the office of 
Mr. T. W. Wilson, Town Clerk, Ossett. 

FEBRUARY 21. — Sowerby Bridge. — Roap 
MATERIALS, EtC.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for 
the supply of setts, flags, kerb, Portland cement, 
etc. Further particulars and forms may be ob- 
tained from Mr. George E. Wrigley, Engineer's 
Office, Sowerby Bridge. 

FrsRUARY 22.—Belfast.—Sewer Pipes, Bricks, 
TIMBER, ETC.—The Works Committee invite ten- 
ders for the supply of stores and work for a year. 
Forms of tender and pesuculars may be obtained 
from Mr. Hector F. Gullan, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Superintendent of Works, City Hall. 

FEBRUARY 22.—Cheam and Cuddington.— 
OvurrLL SEWER, ETC.—The Epsom R. D. C. in- 
vite tenders for the construction of an 18-in. 
diameter outfall sewer, with deep and other 
manholes, tanks, buildings, pumping mains, and 
other works. Specification, etc., may be ob- 
tained from, and drawings seen with, upon 
payment of 5l. (cheques only), Messrs. John 
‘Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, civil engineers, 
Caxton House, Westminster. 

FEBRUARY 22.—Ely.--GRANITE, GRAVEL, AND 
TaR.—The R. D. C. invite tenders for 4,710 tons 
of granite, 810 tons of gravel, and seventy-eight 
barrels of coal tar. Forms of tender may be 
had on application to Mr. F. W. Firby, District 
Surveyor, Sutton, Isle of Ely. 

Fesruary 22. — Goole.—RKoap MATERIAL, ETC.— 
The Highways and Sewers Committee of the 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of various 
road materials, Portland cement, bricks, etc. 
Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained by apply- 
ing to Mr. C Bradley, Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Goole. 

FzmBRUARY 22. — Saddleworth.—MATERIAL FOR 
Roan Repatrs.—The Highways Committee of the 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of stone 
for ensuing twelve months. Tender forms can 
be obtained on receipt of a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope. r. ow- 
botham, Clerk to the Council. 

FEBRUARY 23.—Claypole.— ROAD  MATERIALS.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
about 3,000 tons of granite, and 8,000 tons of 
slag. Further particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. F. C. Meyrick, District Surveyor, Thurlby 
Lincoln, upon receipt of a foolscap stamped an 
addressed envelope. 

Fesruary 23.—London.—-Roap MATERIAL, ETC.— 
Islington B.C. invite tenders for supply of blue 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Enderby granites, etc. 
hoggin, hard core, and flints, timber, Portlan 
cement and lime, stoneware pipes, etc. Forms 
of tender and contract and other particulars may 
be obtained on. application at the Town Hall, 
Upper-street, N. 

BRUARY 23. — Swinton. — RoAD MaTERIAL.— 
The Swinton and Pendlebury U.D.C. invite ten- 
ders for the supply of Welsh granite, natural 
flags and kerbs, etc. Particulars and forms may 
be obtained on application to Mr. Henry 
Entwistle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton, 
Manchester. 

FEBRUARY 23.—Thakeham.—Basatt, GRANITE, 
wrc.—The R. D. C. invite tenders for the supply 
of broken basalt or granite, unbroken flints, 


and gas tar. Forms, etc., may be obtained from 
BE Wm. Forrester, Surveyor, Storrington, 
ussex. : 


FEBRUARY 24.—Edmonton.—GRANITE KERB AND 
Srrts.—The U. D. C. invite tenders for the supply 
and delivery of kerb, setts, and paving slabs. 
Forms and full particulars may be had on appli- 
cation to the Acting Engineer to the Council, 
Town Hall, Edmonton. 

FEBRUARY 24. — Pinchley.—Sias Pavina.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and laying 
of about 9.700 super. yds. of 2-in. artificial stone 
Paving. Plan may be seen, and specification, 
etc., obtained, on application to_the Council’s 
Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. C. J. Jenkin, 
M. Inst. C. E., Council, Offices, Church End, 
Finchley, N., on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Fresruary 24.—Merton.—Roap MATERIAL, ETC. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for broken granite, 
tar paving, cement, pipes, etc. Appheshons for 
forms must be made to Mr. C. J. Mountfield, 
Clerk to the Council, District Council Offices, 
Kingston-road. Merton, Surrey, and must be 
accompanied by a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Fesroary 24. — Paisley. — Watt TIM AND 
Sree, Wonx.— The School Board invite tenders 
for the following works of the new school for 
the special classes at Renfrew-road, viz. :—(1) 
Wall tiling work; (2) steel work. Plans, etc., 
may seen at the office of Mesers. J. Craig 
Parr & Cook, architects, 5, Gilmour-street. 
Paisley. and schedules now obtained, on lodging 
a deposit of 1l. for each schedule, from Messrs. 
Macrobert & Hutchison, Solicitors and Clerks to 
the Board, 6, St. James-place, Paisley. 
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x FEBRUARY 24. — Walthamstow. — CONCRETE 
TusEs.—The Walthamstow U.D.C. invite tenders 
for supply and delivery of about 570 yds. run of 
21-in. concrete tubes. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 24. tow. — Roap 
MarERIALS, Frc.— The U, D.C. invite tenders for 
the supply of granite, Portland cement, stone- 
ware pipes, etc. Forms of tender may be ob- 
tained on application at the olfice of the Medical 
Nacer of Health, Town Hall Annexe, Waltham- 
stow. | 

FEBRUARY 25. — Carlisle. — Roap AND PAVING 
MATERIALS, ETC.—The Corporation invite tenders 
for the supply of granite and whinstone paving 
stones, flags, edging, channelling, cement, pipes 
etc. Form, etc., may be obtained at the office o 
Mr. Henry C. Marks, M. Inst. C. E., City Engineer 
and Surveyor, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

FEBRUART 26.—Heaton Moor.—SToNE, GRANITE, 
Pires, rrC.— The U.D.C. of Heaton Norris invite 
tenders for the supply and delivery of materials 
&nd stores. App ications for forms of tender, 
which are to be obtained from Mr. F. W. 
Brooke, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, 


Heaton Moar, Lancashire, should be accom- 
panied by a stampe addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

FEBRUARY 25. — Hereford. -— Roap MATERIAL, 


ETC.—For supplying the Roads Committee with 
material for one year. Conditions, etc., can 
soen at the office of the City Surveyor, from 
whom forms of tender can be obtained. 

FEBRUARY 25.—Lytham.—Roap MaTERIAL.— The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of road 
materials, etc. Specifications and forms may be 
obtained from the office of the Surveyor to the 
Council by forwarding stamped  foolscap 
envelope. 

FEBRUARY 25.—Newton-in-Makerfield.—Roap 
MATERIALS AND  STOREs.—The U. D. C. invite 
tenders for the supply of road materials, gas 
stores, etc. Printed forms of tender may 


obtained from the Stores Clerk, Gasworks. 
Earlestown. 
FEBRUARY 25. — Preston. — Roap MATERIAL.— 


Lancashire C.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
road material. Forms of tender and particulars 
can be obtained on application to Mr. W. H. 
Schofield, County Surveyor, County Offices, 
Preston. 

FEBRUARY 27.—Ealing.—Roap MATERIAL, ETC.— 
The T.C. invite tenders for the supply of lime, 
pipes, cement, granite, tarred macadam, etc. 

orms of tender, etc., may be obtained on 
application to the Borough Surveyor, Mr. 
Charles Jones, M.Inst.C.E., at his office, Town 
Hall, Ealing. W., on or after February 13. 

FEBRUARY 27.—Epsom.—Roap MATERIAL, Erc.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for road and paving 
materials, etc. Particulars and forms may be 
had on application to Mr. T. E. Ware, Surveyor 
to the Council, Waterloo-road, Epsom. 

FEBRUARY 27. — London. — WORKS AND 
MATERIALS.—The Westminster C.C. invite tenders 
for the execution of the undermentioned works 
and the supply of materials, articles, etc. Speci- 
fications, etc., may be obtained on application 
at the Town Clerk's Office, Westminster City 
Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 

FEBRUARY 27. — Wakefield. — Waste WATER 
Puagivication Works. — The Corporation invite 
tenders for the construction of a settlement tank, 
percolating filter, a sludge lagoon, stoneware 

rains, and other appurtenant works, near 
Oakenshaw Beck, at Agbrigg. Drawings, etc., 
may be seen, and quantities and form obtained, 
upon application to Mr. J. P. Wakeford, 
e Eu City Surveyor, Town Hall, Wake- 

e 


FEBRUARY  27.— Walton-on-Thames.—SEWERS. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for cast-iron and 
stoneware pipe sewers, together with man- 
holes, etc. The drawings, etc., may be seen, 
and forms obtained, on application at the offices 
of Mr. Wilds, Surveyor to the Council, 
Council Offices, Walton-on-Thames. 

Fesrvaky 28.—Barking.—Roap MATERIAL AND 
Stores. — The U. D.C. of Barking Town invite 
tenders for the supply of granite and Kentish 
pit flints, stoneware goods, Portland cement, 
ricks, sand, ballast, etc. Forms and further 
particulara may be obtained at the Clerk's Office, 

ublic Offices, Parking. The sum of 10s. 6d. 
will be required for each schedule. 

Fesruary 28.—Hove.—PaviNG SLABS, CEMENT, 
ETC.— The Corporation invite tenders for supply- 
ing pipes, cement, granite, artificial stone paving 
slabs, etc. Further particulars may be obtained 
S vas office of the Borough Surveyor, Mr. H. H. 
cov. 

FEBRUARY 28. — Whitworth.—PRoviDING AND 
Layina Srtrs.--The U. D. C. invite tenders for 
providing and laying about 30,000 sq. yds. of 
granite setts on the main road. Plans may be 
seen, and form, etc., may be obtained, on appli- 
cation to the Surveyor, Council Offices, Facit, 
on payment of 101. 

Marca 1. — Great Yarmouth. — Roap 
MarrRIALS. — The T.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of road materials. Specifications, forms, 
and envelopes in which tenders must be enclosed 
can he obtained at the office of Mr. J. Wm. Cock- 
rill, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 
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. Marcu l.—Pontefract.—HicRwaAy MATERIAL.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
material for ihe repair of the highways. Forms 
of tender may be obtained from Mr. J. Dickon 
Smith, Clerk, Union Offices, Pontefract. 

MancH 3. — Chailey. — Roap MATERIALS.— The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of stone, 
granite, flints, and gravel. Further particulars 
and forms can be obtained on application to Mr. 
Charles Patrick, Clerk, West-street, Lewes, or to 
Mr. H. Kemp Walls, District Surveyor, North 
Common, Chailey. 

March 3.—Reading.—Roap MATERIAL AND 
STORES.—The Corporation invite tenders for the 
supply for one year of granite, wood blocks, 
stoneware drain pipes, etc. Forms of tender on 
application at the office of Mr. John Bowen, 
Assoc.M.Inst C.E., Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Heading. 


Marcu 4. — Driffield. — Roap MATERIAL.—The 
Highway Committee of the R. D.C. invite tenders 
for the supply of materials. Particulars and 
forms can obtained on application to Mr. 
T. Casson Beaumont, C.E., Surveyor, Driffeld, 
for ues stamped addressed envelope must be 
sent. 

Marcu 6. — Batley. — Roap AND Pavine 
MATERIALS. — The T.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of road and paving materials for twelve 
months. Forms may be obtained from the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. Oscar J. Kirby, at his 
office, Town Hall, Batley. 

Marcy 6.— Chertsey.—HicHway MATERIAL.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
material for the highways. Form, with full par- 
ticulars and schedule, may be obtained at the 
Surveyor's Office, Chobham, near Woking. 

Marcu 6. — Cotherstone, Yorks. — SAND 
WasuiNG Wonxks.—The Tees Valley Water Board 
invite tenders for the construction of power 
station buildings, sand washers, settling tanks, 
sludge trenches, and other works at Lartington 


filler beds. Drawings may be seen, and specifi- 
cations, etc., obtained, either with Mr. Hugh 
Wilson, Clerk and Manager, Water Board 


Offices, Middlesbrough, or at the offices of the 
engineers, Messrs. James Mansergh & Sons, 5, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, on and after the 
221 nahe on deposit of a cheque or banknote 
or 

MancH 6. — Epsom. — Roap MATERIALS, ETC.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of road 
and other material. Forms of tender may be 
obtained upon application to the Surveyor’s 

ce, Bromley Hurst, Church-street, Epsom. 

MaBcH 6.—Guildford.—Roap MATERIAL, Pipes 
ETC.—The T.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
road materials, cast-iron pipes, Portland cement, 
stoneware pipes, etc. All particulars, specifica- 
tions, etc., may be only obtained on application 
to the Borough Engineer, Mr. C. G. Mason, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

Marcu 8. — Bingham. — Roan MarrRIAL.— The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of granite 
(estimated quantity, 5.650 tons); also cinders. 
Formi, giving full partion sts; to be obtained at 

r. R. 


office o H. Beaumont, Clerk. 
Marcu 8. — Pevensey and Westham. — 
SEWERAGE Works. — Eastbourne R.D.C. invite 


tenders for the construction of about 41 miles of 
iron and earthenware pipe sewers, with manholes, 
etc., the construction of & sea outfall, sewage 
puniping stations and works incidental thereto, 
the supply and erection of oil engines, dynamos, 
etc., and other works. Plans, etc., may be seen, 
and forms, etc., obtained, either at the office of 
Mr. George B. Latham, A.M.Inst.C.E., Parlia- 
ment-mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, the 
Engineer of the Works, or at the office of the 
Clerk to the Council, on deposit of 101. 

Marcy 15. — Strood.—HicHway MATERIALS.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for one year for the 
supply of road materials. Full particulars of 
the quantities of the several materials required 
and of the works to be done, together with speci- 
fications and forms, may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Surveyor, Mr. L. Randerson, of 
Meopham, near Gravesend. 


Marcu 18.—Halifax.—Sewace Wonxs.— The 
Highways Committee invite tenders for the con- 
struction of ten percolating filters, humus tank, 
and messroom, at the Sewage Disposal Works, 


Copley. Plans, etc., may be seen, and forms 
obtain on application to Mr. James Lord, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 


Halifax,u pon payment of 10l. or 5l., according 
to contract. 

No Date. — Gainsborough. — Roan MrTAL.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of road 
metal—from 9,000 to 10.000 tons of whinstone or 
tar macadam, and about 1.000 tons of slag. 
Specifications, etc., may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr, Richard Maxwell, Surveyor, Lea- 
road, Gainsborough. 

No Date. — Yeadon. — ROAD MarxkiaLS.— The 
U.D.C. invite, tenders for the supply of the 
various materials required for the making and 
repairing of roads and footpaths within the 
district for one year. Specifications, etc., and 
any further particulars may be obtained by ap- 
plication to Mr. N. Houlden, Surveyor to the 
Council, Town Hall, Yeedon 


Auction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. | By whom Offered. Eod 
*DEALS,"BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Etc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E. C. t ðy yy y Feb. 22 
*GANITARY GOODS, BENDS, PIPES, Erc., BATTERSEA, S. W. — On the Premises are.! MM E Feb. 23 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, FINCHLEY AND OAKLEIGH PARK—At the Mart. Edwin Fox, Bousfleld, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... : Mar. 1 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, NEW MALDEN -At the Mart. eee e Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley vy Mar. 22 
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PATENTS—Continued from page 222, 


19,942 of 1909.—Soc. Anon. Belge De Forage 
et de Prospections Miniéres: Excavating and 
shaft sinking. 

This relates to a method of sinking shafts 
in watery soil, in which the shaft is deepened 
simultaneously with the formation of bore- 


78 


AN 


CN 


19, 942 of 1909. 


holes around the shaft, and the injection of 
cement through the bore-holes into the eur- 


rounding soil. The work of boring and 
cementing is carried out in advance of the 
sinking, which is thus always effected in we'l- 
cemented soil. The boring apparatus 2 and 
the cementing apparatus run on rails 1 round 
the mouth of the shaft, which is thus left free 
for the einking. For convenience, the men 
engaged in deepening the shaft and boring 
„ the ground work at different 
: levels 


20,217 of 1909.—W. Drexler: Floors. 

This relates to a floor of the type com- 
prising hollow blocks, intermediate rods, and 
conorete filling, in elis the blocks &re closed 
at the ends and sides, and are divided hori- 
zontally, and are temporarily supported by 
planks "ua carried by trusses. The upper and 


20, v of 1909. 


lower portions of the blocks engage by 
interrupted tongue-and-groove joints 11, along 
the sides and ends, and, for Hat blocks, also 
along internal ribs 10. The floor reinforcing- 
bars lie in grooves 12 in the sides or in both 
sides and ende. 

20,281 of 1909.—H. French: Moulding con- 
crete walls, etc. 

This reletes to concrete walls, floors, roofs, 
columns, piles, piers, and like constructions, 
moulded in situ between independent eections 
or boards, which can be rotated one at a time 
to take up a new position. PE pairs 


20,281 of 1909. 


a, b of sections are spaced apart by distance- 
pieces d, and are secured together by bolts c'. 
all except one of which are removed from 
each section in turn, when the concrete has 
set. The sections are then rotated on the 
remaining bolts to take up new positions, 
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opposing pairs of sections again being secured 
together by the bolts c', etc, and spaced apart 
by new distance-pieces. The sections are 
square, or formed with rounded corners with 
eoparate corner-filling pieces; or they may 
consist of parts hinged together, or of a 
number of strips scoured by eross- pieces. 
Overlapping filling-pieces connected bv bolts 
may be inserted between the sections. 


20,844 of 1909.—G. E. Montagnon: Re- 
inforoed concrete. 

This relates to the skeleton of a reinforced 
concrete structure formed of eye-bars in which 
the eyes are formed by forcing a pointed tool 
into the blank, so that the cross-sectional area 
is not reduced. The bare are bolted or 
pinned together in lattice or other form, eo 
as to be self-supporting. The beams and 
columns comprise two parallel skeletons united 
by bolts. The centering is supported by 
bolts in tubes, which are passed through links 
hung from pins, the tubes are left in the 
concrete, and are finally filled up. 


21,031 of 1909.—A. Hermann: Artificial 
stone slabs, etc. 

This relates to artifiaal stone slabs in 
which, to prevent the straightening of the 
fibres in slabs or plates manufactured from a 
mixture of fibres and an hydraulic bindinz- 
medium, the pulp is delivered to & moving 
sieve from troughs at the side, pleced oppoeite 
each other. Vanes, moving together, feed 
the pulp on to the sieve, and longitudinal and 
cross strips ensure a uniform distribution of 
the material. 


21,673 of 1909.—C. H. C. Farmer: Re 
inforced concrete. 

This relates to bars for reinforcing oon- 
crete, which are formed on one or more faces 
with longitudinal zig-zag or wavy ridges 2. 
which do not blend or cross. The outer faces 
of the ridges may be flat or slightly curved, 
and the sides thereof may be bevellel; or the 
ridges may be triangular in section. The 
crests of the ridges on adjacent faces of the 
bar may be either coincident or spaced apart. 


— — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 1.—By Toswien Box p & Sons (at 


wich). 
Ipewien: —21 to 27 (add), Priory-st., f., w. r. 421. 


1 i 7 (odd), James-st., f., 421. 


February 7.—By G. H. MASTERMAN & Co. 

Poplar.—7, Montague-pl., f., y. r. 26. 360 
By W. GoRBUTT ud Gainsborough). 
Susworth, Lincs.— Three farms, 213 a. 3 r. 8 p., f. 
By WALLER & Kine (on premises). 
Southampton.—392, Shirley-rd., f..................... 690 

February 8.—By J. C. PLATT (on premises). 
Hammersmith.—6, Beauclerc-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., 
516.5. | cp 320 
February 9.—By FURBER. 
City.—24 to 29, King William-st. including 
King William ph). f., y.r. 2,5000 
High Holborn.—( Lion p- h. ), f. g. r. 140l., 
reversion in 46 „rs q . 
Regent's Park. —7, Sussex- -pl., rus 7, Sussex- 
mews, u.t. 104 yrs., g.r. 66l., 
22, Chester-ter., and 22 Chester- -mews, u.t. 
13 yrs., R. r. 6l., y.r. E 10s., with reversion 
By Newson & SHEPHARDS. 
u e Be Gerrard- st., u.t. 22 yrs., g. r. 
6l. 68 P. "M 


js Seinen * ‘Sons. 

St. Seely East.—1, 3, 5, and 7, Cannon-street- 
rd. (s.), f., w.r. 1761. 166. 
Victoria Park. —35, Robinson-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., 
g. r. 4l. 28. 6d., W. r. 411. 12222222. 
Bethnal Green.—10 to 18 (even), Gardener's-rd., 
u. t. 25} yrs., g. r. 18l., W. r. 1621. 10s. 
Bromley-by-Bow.—46 to 58 (even), 41 to 53 
(odd), Devas-st., u.t. 10} and 23 yrs., g. r. 
Bl. 10s., w.r. 31ũ; iden . 
Stoke Newington.—83, Walford - rd., u. t. 53 yrs., 
i E. 9L. 10s., y.r. / ð te ernens 
Peckbam.—8, Forest Hill.rd., 
521 yrs., g. r. 10l., y. r. 36l 

99 and 101, Evelina-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 9l., 
w. and e.r. 67l. 12ũ633 aa 
New Cross.—343, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 544 yrs., g.r. 
„T.. ²˙² ꝶ ẽ 6 ot rere cts 
Camberwell.—85 and 118, Southampton- st. (8.), 
f., y. and w. r. 6011. 1444. 

By WrEsTMORE & Youna. 
Tottenham. 224, Paignton- rd., u. t. 59 yrs., g. r. 
. 58., w. r. 351. eB ARE AA 145 
4, Chesnut.gr. (s.), u. t. 57 yrs., g. r. 6l., w. r. 


i 


ee ead 


JC T 120 
Sy echan. —87, 39, and 4l, Coombe- rd., u.t. 
56 yrs., g.r. 12l., w. r. 701. 4. 220 
By GRiMLEY & Son (at Birmingham). 
Studley, Warwick.—Chester-rd., arias Ls 550 
Feckenham, Worcs.— Cottage and 6} a., 500 
King's Heath, Worcs.—50, Clarence- rd., i 1 405 


Contractions used in these lists, —F.g.r. for freehold 
ground.rent : I. g. r. for leasehold ground- rent: i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q. r. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum ; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
uv. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beerhouse : p.h. for public- house ; o. for 
offices ; 8. for shops’; ct. for court. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 


Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ s.d 
Best Stockssss 1 12 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........................... 2 10 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Flettons ............ 18.0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
. 3 12 0 Endes 17 7 6 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and 
Ruabon Fac 5 0 0 one End 7 6 
Best Blue Pre Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshire 3 15 0 Best Di Salt 
Do. Bullnose...... 400 Glizd.Str'tch'rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers 0 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 . Quoins,Bullnose, 
GuazED BRICKS. and Flats ...... 14 7 6 
Best White and D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivo Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers...... 1017 6 One Pide and two 
Headers 10 6 Ends ............ 17. 7 6 
Quoins, Bull. Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End 18 7 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squinte 15 17 6 
Second Quality White and ped Salt Glased, £1 5a. 
per 1000 less a hea beet 
8. 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 6 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .................. 5.0 » » 
Best Portland Cement 29 O per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » » 
Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Line 11s. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. Od. per ton at rly dpt. 
STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Baru Sroxk — delivered on road  waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depttiti.ii sess 1 64 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
DO MSN Tn 1 8} 


PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depót, Nine Elms Depót, or 
Pimlico Whar ek. . 2 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depót, or 


Pimlico Wharf 1.4... eere 2 2 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
B. d. : s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 18 Close burn Red 
Beer in blocks 1 Frees tone 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield Free- 
Darley Dale in stone ............... .. 
blocks. 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in Stone 8 
blocks 
Tonk Stoxe—Robin Hood Quality. s. d. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep^t. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 


6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
Ol i ern arsa aa aa SEN 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 2 6 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes )) 0 11 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 


— RAÆ/́ [Ü/½a⁴—ä—/2ZK½ĩ˙n hh 


Harp Yorr— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks ................................... 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depót. 

6 ps sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. dg 
////öüüã ⁵ KT• 8 
6 in in. rubbed two sides ditto eee ee 3 0 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ......... 1 2 
2 in. self-faced random flaggs 0 5 
SLATES. 

Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depót. 

In. In. £ s. d. In. In. 2 s. d. 

20x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor 13 2 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
20 x12 ditto 1317 6 20 12 ditto ...... 6 
20 x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
ditto............... l3 00  16x8ditto....... 10 5 0 
20x 12 ditto ...... 1315 0 2x10permanent 
16 «8 ditto... ..... 7 5 0 E 11 12 6 
22» 10 best blue 18 * 10 ditto ...... 9 12 6 
Portmadoo 12 12 6 16 * 8 ditto 6 12 6 
16x 8 ditto ...... .. 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depót. 
s. d. & d. 
Best plain red roof. Best ‘‘ Hartshill’’ 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
(per doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed (per 
Best Broseley (per 1000) Mots e 6 
1000) oi onse 50 0 Do. Ornamental (per 
Do. Ornamental (per 1000) ............ ..... 0 
000) eam mei 6 Hip (per doz.) 4 0 
Hip and Valley Valley(perdoz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) ...... 40 Staffords. (Hanley) 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 


brown, or brindled 
(Edw'ds)(perl1000) 57 6 
Do. Ornamental(per 
deri S 60 0 
mipi per doz.)... 4—0 
ey (per doz.) 3 0 


per doz.) .. 4 
VADO rer doz. ) 3 
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Visitors to the`forthcoming International Exhibition at Turin will notice the imposing building shown above. 
Alberto, where it is faced by Baron Marochetti’s bronze statue to the King after whom the square was named. 
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It is in the Fiazza Carlo 
The above fagade to the 


Carignano Palace was built between 1864-1871, and it was the work of Gaetano Ferri, of Bologna, and Giuseppe Bollati, of Novara. 
Until 1864 the building was the House of Deputies; it is now devoted to museum purposes. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


T the inquiry into the recent 
Barbican fire Colonel Fox, Chief 
of the London Salvage Corps, 

expressed the view that the warehouses 
in this district had been rebuilt in much 
the same manner as they were before the 
great Cripplegate fire—a statement that 
will probably surprise many of our 
readers, considering the great strides 
that have been made in 'fire-resisting 


IN THE 


construction during recent years. That 
no alteration has been made in the width 
of the streets is comprehensible, when we 
consider the value of sites in this district, 
and that the great fire, extensive though 
it was, hardly covered an area sufficient 
to render reahgnment commercially ad- 
vantageous; but when we turn to the 
construction of the buildings themselves 
we may well be astonished that none 


CITY. 


of the steps pointed out as desirable after 
that disaster have been generally taken. 

According to the statements of Colonel 
Fox, which are confirmed by Mr. C. W. 
Surrey and representatives of the leading 
fire insurance companies, in interviews 
accorded to the Morning Leader, the 
recent buildings are mostly constructed 
with the ordinary wood floors and stair- 
cases and without, special protection in 
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the forrh of wired glass and metal shutters 
to the windows. 

In view of the fact that an additional 
10 per cent. added to the cost of a build- 
ing would cover the additional cost of 
fire-resisting construction, except perhaps 
in the case of very inflammable contents, 
it might be supposed that this expenditure 
would be found well worth while. But 
when an increase of, sav, 5 per cent. to 
the rent (allowing a due proportion to 
the fixed site value) comes to be balanced 
against the reduction in the premiums 
offered by the insurance companies, it is 
found that the latter is insufficient to 
justify the extra cost. In the case of 
stock of a very valuable nature it is 
possible that the reduction in premiums 
'on building plus stock would outweigh 
the additional rent, but landlords can 
hardly be expected to speculate on cir- 
cumstances so uncertain. 

Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, in à communica- 
tion to our contemporary, points out that 
in many cases in his own practice the 
reduction in premium offered has only 
amounted to about 24 per cent. on the 
additional outlay, which he rightly 
describes as not a business proposition 
on which he could advise the extra 
expenditure. In his view the fire in- 
surance companies do not realise the 
amount of security improved construction 
will afford, and might be more liberal in 
their terms. Probably these companies, 
on the other hand, would contend that 
their rates are based on experience, and 
that in dealing with an isolated building, 
even if well protected, in the midst of & 
mass of inflammable property, there is 
stil a greater risk than if the buildings 
throughout the district were of eimilar 
fire-resisting character. 

We have not discussed the risk to life 
because the regulations of the London 
County Council in this respect seem to 
ensure that adequate steps will be taken 
to minimise this, and though, of course, 
it can hardly be expected that all risk 
will be eliminated, we are moving in 
that direction as fast as can reasonably 
be expected. 

In one direction the outlook of those 
interested in fire protection is hopeful. 
The apparently inevitable appreciation 
in the price of suitable timber for building 
purposes, due to the otherwise regrettable 
depletion of the sources of supply, in 
conjunction with the marked economies 
that have been effected during recent 
years in the methods of fireproof con- 
struction are gradually wiping out the 
difference in cost, and it is quite within 
the range of possibility that in the near 
future this difference will be so small as 
to be almost negligible and very little 
will turn the scale in favour of the fire- 
resisting building. We have by no means 
reached finality in this respect, and have 
every reason to anticipate further ad- 
vances in the direction of increased 
economy and efficiency in constructive 
design. 

With regard to other precautionary 
measures, the use of wired glass in small 
courts and areas might well be made 
compulsory, and the inexpensive metal 
 jalouses, such as are in use all over the 
Continent for excluding the sun) but, of 
course, not louvred) could be fitted to 
all windows within range of flames from 
other blocks. The main objection to 
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these is the limitation of the window 
area due to the necessity of providing 
piers sufficiently wide for these to fold 
back against, but if these shutters are 
made double folding the windows can 
still occupy nearly two-thirds of the 
whole width of the external wall,as much 
as is at present provided in a great many 
cases. We should not be disposed to 
advise revolving shutters, both on the 
ground of expense and that of their 
liability to get out of order when only 
used at rare intervals;. perhaps some 
inventor might devise a handy form of 
shutter that would fold into the reveals 
of the window openings. In any case, 
we feel that the question merits the 
careful attention of 855 architects who 
are dealing with this class of building. 


— e 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL 
IN HOLLAND. 
T a HOUGH the development of 


church architecture in Holland 
during the last half-century 
has not been wholly unnoticed 
in England, there are few, perhaps, 
even among architects, who are aware 
of its claim upon those interested in 
such movements. Indeed, the medieval 
churches of the country themselves 
have not, in spite of their imposing 
size, attracted many students—a fact due 
in part, no doubt, to their largely deriva- 
tive character, their generally late and 
somewhat stereotyped forms, and the 
Calvinistic nakedness of their interiors ; 
this last a trait from which, here and 
there, recent disclosures of frescoes and 
decoration tend in some slight measure 
to redeem them. Holland, in fact, is 
thought of chiefly as the land of the 
quaint and the picturesque ; that of the 
painter rather than of the architect. 

The Dutch Revival school of church 
design is, nevertheless—and partly in 
virtue of this pictorial strain in the race— 
of a highly remarkable character, while 
in no country save England probably has 
church building been so active during the 
period under review. This activity 1s 
mainly due to the presence, in a rapidly- 
growing population, and especially in the 
south, of a large and zealous Catholic 
body, from whom the ancient churches of 
the land have for the most part been 
alienated. Both in town and country, 
along the more frequented lines of travel, 
one sees everywhere a new generation of 
ecclesiastical edifices whose scale is no 
less remarkable than their number. 
Inheriting the tradition of magnitude, 
these modern church builders do not, to 
use a current phrase, “ think parochi- 
ally,” ‘but rather cathedrally. And so for 
the most part nothing less will serve 
them, even for a parish church, than a 
cruciform building, vaulted throughout, 
with arcade, triforium, and clearstory, 
and provided with at least one imposing 
steeple. Indeed, twin steeples, or a group, 
are often to be found—a treatment one 
imagines to be unsupported by precedent 
in a church of less than collegiate stand- 
ing. The period of Gothic adopted is 
generally an early one, lancet or simple 
geometrical (at times, maybe, a trifle 
meagre), and the material used is the 
traditional brick, with stonework intro- 
duced for practical and polychromatic 
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purposes; while the indispensable spires 
are of slated timber. Such conditions are 
evidently not without their economic 
motive, since they enable the main fabric 
to be comparatively quickly and cheaply 
reared. This done, it can await at con- 
venience the artistic furnishing and 
decoration which form a further striking 
feature of this Dutch school of design. 
Herein, as in other points, it seems to me. 
its masters excel, in their best work, their 
brethren of the Belgian Revival, to whom, 
however, they owe a filial acknowledg- 
ment. They have no doubt had oppor- 
tunities—or necessities—in excess of the 
latter, endowed as are the people of 
Belgium with all their ancient church 
buildings. But there is running through 
the Dutch work a vigour and originality. 
and in colour decoration a richness and 
breadth, peculiarly its own, while none 
the less an assimilation of those qualities 
in medieval models. In such traits we 
may fairly recognise the modern counter- 
part of the strong individuality and the 
love of colour we associate alike with an 
old Dutch canvas or an old Dutch cottave. 
There is one important exception, how- 
ever, to be noted as regards the accessorv 
arts—the stained glass is uniformly 
inferior, and goes far in some cases to 
mar the beauty of an otherwise har- 
monious interior. But it seems question- 
able whether it is, generally speaking, of 
native make. 

Having to create in some respects a new 
precedent, and preferring a period of 
Gothic earlier than that of the generalitv 
of ancient churches around him, the 
modern designer has gone somewhat aside 
from the traditions of his land. He 
seems to have looked rather to North 
Germany and the Baltic than to the 
Netherlands and the nearer North Sea. 
His steeples especially suggest this source. 
while the central lantern is one of his 
happiest innovations or adaptations. 
The almost invariable vault, too, con- 
trasts with the frequency of the waggon- 
head ceiling and tie-beams of the older 
churches. Occasionally he has experi- 
mented—as with steel ribs to brick 


groins, or a girder frame to a timber- 


built lantern ; while a certain hankering 
after curious novelties declares itself, as 
we shall see, in a recent and conspicuous 
example. But in the main the Dutch 
Revival displays a simple, bold, and 
legitimate mode of Gothic bnck building, 
careful of the letter equally with the 
spirit of the style, and altogether of the 
highest interest. It is to be regretted 
that the dull and uniform tint of local 
brick detracts from the effect of exteriors ; 
but, on the other hand, the thin courses 
habitually used have here, as everywhere, 
an excellent appearance. 

Naturally, not all the productions of the 
school are of equal ment; but a certain 
family iikeness connects them, together 
with an individual stamp impressed bv its 
distinguished parent, the venerable Dr. 
Cuypers, to whom and to whose imme- 
diate disciples the best examples seem 
to be due. It is of special interest to 
Englishmen to know that, just as the 
former has recognised as his master the 
late founder of the Belgian revival, 
Baron Bethune (happy, indeed, in his 
follower) so the Baron publicly acknow- 
ledged his debt to Pugin, by whom he 
was deeply influenced in his earlier years. 
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Following on this summary, a brief 
account of some individual churches in 
different centres, though at best but 
partial, will no doubt be acceptable. 
At The Hague are to be seen several 
striking specimens, three at least of 
which are cruciform and on an imposing 
scale. The finest of these is unquestion- 
ably that of St. James, Park-street (due 
to Dr. Cuypers), going back to the year 
1878, and probably progressively fur- 
nished during the interval. Like its 
fellows, it has arcade, triforium, and 
clearstory throughout, and is entirely 
vaulted in brick. The internal facing 
generally is of brick, relieved by stone 
bands with excellent effect, further 
decorative variety being obtained by 
picking out the brickwork in parts in 
different colours, and again by polychromy 


of the ordinary kind on prepared surfaces. 


The scheme is daring, perhaps, but effec- 
tive, and does not form an unsuitable 


background for the very beautiful and ` 


highly-coloured fittings of the edifice. 
Conspicuous among these are the large 
Rood with attendant figures on a gallery- 
beam at a lofty elevation; and the 
heavily-gilt and painted pulpit and 
** Pietà," one on either side of the chancel 
arch. Here a light wrought-iron screen, 
coloured, and crested with tapers, shuts 
off the eastern limb, which is narrower 
than the nave. The altars and other 
appointments are likewise of a very fine 
character. Outside, the church is marked 
by a striking western tower and spire 
(the latter slated) with some brick 
pattern work. 

More imposing still, externally in par- 
ticular, is the Church of Our Lady in the 
Elandstraat, rather more recent in date, 
with its double west steeples, great height, 
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Chancel, St. Willibrod's Church, Amsterdam. 
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and three aisled apses—the choir, to wit, 


and the transepts. A vaulted ambulatory | 
thus runs round the building, having. 


again above it a vaulted triforium 
gallery. There are two chapels east of 
each transept. The interior suffers, how- 
ever, by being entirely finished in plaster 
—even to the arch-moulds—and the 
undecorated nave looks very bald. In 
this portion, by a singular exception, the 
main arcade is semicircular. Neither 
the choir fittings, though rich, nor the 
decoration, are equal to those of the last 
example, while the glass is very crude. 
St. Joseph’s Church, in scale, design, and 
equipment, groups with the two fore- 
going ones. It shows the here not 
uncommon treatment of dropping and 
drawing in the sanctuary as distinguished 
from the choir. The three churches are 
by different architects. 

In the commercial capital itself— 
Amsterdam—some at least of the 
extremely numerous Catholic churches 
are very interesting. St. Willibrod’s, 
Amsteldijk, deserves mention in the 
front rank. Begun in the ’seventies 
from Dr. Cuypers’s design, it: has been 
approaching to completion in structure 
and decoration up to the present time, 
but still lacks its intended lantern and 
corona of towers. Although quite 300 ft. 
long, and with a 40-ft. wide nave, the 
building fails to give a corresponding 
impression of size within. This is due to 
its relatively inconsiderable height and 
to the whole fabric being built up from 
somewhat small units. An  unsatis- 
factory effect, too, is produced by the 
transept cutting across the seating 28 7 
which is carried half-way into the choir, 
while the sanctuary itself is an annexe of 
the latter. Altogether there is a want 
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of the wonted unity of effect. Still, it is 
an impressive building, simply designed 
on XIV th century lines, with some 
interesting fittings and decoration. Stone 
is more freely used than in general, and 
the foliage carving is excellent. A small 
but remarkable church is that of the 
Sacred Heart. Built on an open but 
very contracted site, the plan shows a 
central octagon, from which lead out 
apsidal transepts and chancel and a short 
nave. The vaulted roofs are lofty, and, 
outside, the building rises pyramidally to 
the culminating lantern with its slated 
spire. The interior scheme of decorated 
brick is characteristic, but does not in the 
case form a good setting for the admirable 
fittings and statuary, all richly poly- 
chromed, that lend a special distinction 
to this church, and must give a wholly 
new idea of Continental work in this kind 
to those who only know it by the output 
of commercial ateliers. The Jesuit 
Church, in the centre of the city, is of 
moderate size but great height, and 
terminates in three lofty apses. Their 
exuberantly rich furnishings and decora- 
tion contrast strangely with an archi- 
tectural poverty in the rest of the church, 
where a plaster finish prevails even in 
features commonly treated in stone. The 
stained glass is somewhat above the 
average. 

Among lesser towns, Breda, with 
perhaps 30,000 inhabitants, has raised 
within the last few decades a remarkable 
group of churches. The cathedral, one 
of Dr. Cuypers’s early works, shows, apart 
from its carved and polychromed portal, 
an extremely simple exterior, which still 
suffers from the want of its western 
steeples. The interior, however, in brick 
and stone, conveys a most stately and 


Chancel, Jesuit Church, Amsterdam. 
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charming impression, and is singularly 


complete. Its double aisles and five 
eastern apses give spaciousness and 
dignity, which are enhanced by the open 
Rood-screen and the beam above with 
its five figures. The architectural detail 


Our Lady’s Church, Breda. 


is excellent, and all the appointments are 
in keeping with the importance of the 
church and the reputation of its architect. 
There is grandeur of line, mellowness of 
tone, and wealth of accessories in this 
ensemble. Its chief daughter-church, 
that of Our Lady, distinguished by its 
soaring steeple, has, in particular, a noble 
interior of lofty proportions, treated on 
the usual lines. Furniture and decora- 
tion are of corresponding interest. One 
may cite the pulpit sounding-board as 
a noticeable specimen of a form very 


Church, Breda. 


common in Holland, one whose prototype 
may be described as an oyster-shell tilted 
to an angle of 45 degs. This would seem 
unpromising from the artistic standpoint, 
but it is surprising how, duly enriched, 
especially with colour, such erections 
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become one of the most effective features 
of these Dutch interiors. The architect of 
this building—some fifteen to twenty 
years old—was Mr. Van Langelaere. 
There are other churches here (one of 
flamboyant character, not visited Jinside) 
of the same family, smaller in scale, but 
still such as would count with us for large. 
I must, however, refer rather to the 
suburban Church of Ginneken, which has 
the advantage of exemplifying practic- 
ally the village type and of being quite 
recent in date. It is a building full of 
character and of beauties, faced, too, 
within and without, with a much more 
cheerful and artistic brick than the 
ordinary kind. The exterior is dignified, 
working up into one of those. broad- 
based,  spire-crowned lanterns they 
manage so well in Holland. On plan 
the building is practically double-aisled. 
Its exceptional feature is its timber roof, 
showing a waggon-head ceiling with 
king-post principals. This is brilliantly 
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decorated in colour on a erimson ground. 
The Rood is not yet in position, but there 
is some admirable furniture and interest- 
ing fresco work. A fine touch of external 
colour occurs in the ceramic gable 
panels of the west porch. Pity that the 
stained glass should strike a jarring note 

The great cathedral at Haarlem claims 
a place apart, in virtue of its size (some 
940 ft. by 150 ft. inside), its design, and 
its recency of date. It is a younger con- 
temporary of Westminster Cathedral, 
which in certain points it recalls, and is 
undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
of modern churches. The firm of Messrs. 
Cuypers were the architects. Externally 
the general effect, in spite of the fine 
corona of chapels in the chevet, is 
Romanesque (of the Rhenish type) 
rather than the Gothic, the central pine- 
apple Dome, however, suggesting eastern 
influence. The two western steeples, 
with their cupola crowns, are yet to be 
built, as is also the great narthex adjacent. 


St. Bavon’s Cathedral, Haarlem. 
(Photo by J. J. Schoulen, Haarlem.) 
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An earlier project shows gabled spire 
terminals to both lantern and towers, and 
perhaps they would on these lines have 
proved more harmonious with the rest of 
the work. Minor forms and the detail 
generally are early Gothic, but in the 
apexes of the edifice (chiefly) a novel 
element is introduced—a flavouring of 
Mauresque (for want of a better term), 
traceable both in their forms and in 
their decoration by coloured ceramics and 
gilding. The experiment strikes one as 
venturesome. Within, a somewhat, un- 
expected impression is encountered, the 
leading lines being strictly and severely 
Gothic, and showing simple two-story 
bays of wide and lofty arches (three only 
in the length of the nave), with massive 
square-arrised piers and pilasters carrying 
a brick vault. The conception is one of 
considerable grandeur ; but one feels it a 
lapse when, on coming to the end of the 
choir, a sudden change of scale is experi- 
enced, and three vertical divisions and 
seven bays are compressed into an apse 
of less height than the main body of the 
building. There is a structural altar at 
the entrance to the choir in addition to 
the. High-altar on the chord of the apse, 
but, so far, at all events, neither Screen 
nor Rood. 

The main walling, externally of dull red 
brick, is within of light buff brick, with 
double-depth quoins of the same. Upon 
this surface are introduced ornamental 
bands, caps, and inlays of glazed ware of 
a warmer shade, the effect of which is 
good, but in the Dome especially the 
detail becomes mixed. Elsewhere occa- 
sional plastered spaces are left for 
fresco. Marbles are used in the coupled 
columns of the apse, of the nave chapels, 
and in colonettes generally. Fittings 
and applied colour decoration have yet 
largely to come, but the former, so far as 
executed, appear (excepting in the south 
transeptal chapel) to be by no means on 
a par with the building itself. In one of 
the eastern chapels, indeed, are some 
figure panels in blue faience that one can 
only hope to be of a temporary or experi- 
mental character. 

In civil and domestic architecture 
neo-Gothie work does not seem to be 
much in evidence—much less so than 
across the Belgian frontier—and it is 
somewhat singular that the residences 
attached to the churches are commonly 
the least successful part of the group. 
To Dr. Cuypers, however, is due a good 
deal of secular work in Amsterdam of 
a modified but stil picturesque order, 
among which must be named the Rail- 
way-station and the vast and striking 
State Museum, which is strongly tinc- 
tured with medievalism—indeed, many 
features are entirely Gothic. Eclecticism 
and the art nouveau are discernible up 
and down the streets of the capital; but 
that modern Dutch architecture does not 
seem to have declined upon any pseudo- 
classic bathos is perhaps due to the 
saving love of the pictorial in form and 
colour inborn to the race. 

W. RANDOLPH. 
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SCHOOLS, WASHBROOK, OLDHAM. 

New schools are to be erected at Washbrook, 
Oldham, from competitive plans of Mr. H. 
Kelsale. Armitage, of Liverpool. The suite 
will comprise a hall, primary school, seniors’ 
hall, institute, and olassrooms. The cost is 
estimated at 2,500. 
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. A "SYMPOSIUM " — that 
5 of threadbare device — on 
enue colour as applied to archi- 
tecture in the New Age of 16th inst. is 
redeemed from fatuity by the status and 
ability of the architects who support it. 
Short essays are obtained from Messrs. 
Basil Champneys, Guy Dawber, T. 
Raffles Davison, M. H. Baillie Scott, and 
H. Heathcote Statham. All are of con- 
siderable interest and show a more sub- 
stantial measure of agreement on main 
issues than the “ uninformed " nature of 
the questions put would lead one to 
suppose possible. Of these gentlemen 
Mr. Baillie Scott, in an ideal way, and 
Mr. Guy Dawber, in the realm of imme- 
diacy, are the most successful in relating 
the solutions of this and kindred problems 
to life and the people of to-day. Mr. 
Dawber “‘ would like to see Gower-street 
or Portland-place whitewashed, to get 
people accustomed to the effect of a light 
street, and then gradually to introduce 
harmonious schemes of decoration in 
colour; but it is essential these should 
be simple and restrained, and the treat- 
ment adopted should be carried through 
a whole street or block of houses, other- 
wise the juxtaposition of varied schemes 
would be terribly jarring. The painter 
who only does easel pictures would not 
be suitable for this class of work, and only 
men accustomed to dealing with archi- 
tectonic decorative schemes, with special 
training, would be able to carry it out." 


"This seems to us the right direction if 


any conscious effort were to be made. 


WE protest, however, 


Colour in against the facile assump- 


London. 


entirely dingy place of drab and gloom. 
In fog and February it may be—what 
place in a London winter would not? 
But those who will wander with their 
eyes on a sunny day through the stuccoed 
districts, through Bayswater, Belgravia, 
and Pimlico, may see such harmonies 
of ochre, cream, and crimson, with an 
occasional olive green, all in the binding 
solution of necessary grime, that they 
will swear there is no colour like London 
colour, even in the matter of her architec- 
ture. In this respect London is un- 
doubtedly unique, and at no very distant 
date, when they are beginning to pull down 
the stucco streets, so hideous, and even 
tragic, in their heavy associations, some 
artist wil come just in time to sketch 
a corner on which the sun plays, and 
wake the purblind public. 


——————— — — ̃ — 


Tue Bishop, if one may 
judge from the frequency 
with which laughter 
greeted his observations, 
seems to have delivered an amusing 
address to the Birmingham Architectural 
Association last week, and doubtless 
many of the little points on which he dwelt 
—concerning the altar rail, seating, and 
arrangement of the pulpit, to extract at 
random—are matters which ought to occur 
to the designer of churches, especially 


Bishop Gore’s 
Address to 
Architects. 


one who will put himself in the place of 


the parson, but who sometimes does not. 
The suggestion that there should be 
attached to every church its architect's 


tion that London is an: 
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design for its gradual beautification, 
cannot but meet with our approval. And 
Bishop Gore appears to walk in that 
strong faith which need not fear to raise 
a laugh over oddities in its machinery of 
transmission. But there is a sentence in 
the Report before us (from the Birming- 
ham Post of 18th inst.) which, if it be 
true, vitiates anything the Bishop, a 
high officer in the Catholic Church and a 
chief custodian of her tradition, may have 
said. Having predicated,” the Report 
runs, “ that it was more important that 
a church should serve the purpose for 
which it was built than that it should be 
generally beautiful. . . ." For what 
purpose, then, are churches built but that 
they should be generally beautiful? Is 
the Church slipping from her Rock ? 


: — b— | 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
SOCIETY AND THE MODERN 
SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. 


THEsE two exhibitions have indicated 
the beginning of a new era in English 
portrait painting. For, although there 
are foreign names and methods at the 
National Society's exhibition, the pre- 
dominant work is by English painters; ard 
the work at the Royal Institute galleries is 
entirely, we believe, by men of native birth, 
even if here and there the names suggest: 
other origins. But if we take the stamp and 
character of the portraits as a whole, the 
insular individuality (to use merely a 
geographical distinction) of the National 
Society's exhibition is perfectly obvious 
when contrasted with the paintings cf 
foreigners of such different temperaments 
as, say, Gandara and Leo Samberger on 
the same walls. Through some cause 


. or other (we hesitate to indicate it pre- 


cisely at the moment) the breath of life 
would seem to have been infused into 
British portrait painting. Here the young 
man is with us, and he is doing valiantly. 
He is knccking at the door; he is 
knocking over the standard of the 
stereotyped article with which we are so 
familiar at the Academy. Orchardson, with 
all his fame, with his amazing ability, would 
scarcely stand the test of the life and vitality. 
the keen observation and frank expression. 
which contronted us here and there from 
the walls of either of these exhibitions. It 
would, of course, be absurd to suggest that 
this delightful expression of animated and 
vigorous art is the natural evolution of 
artistic production bred and born on its 
native heath. Far from it. The spirit of 
eclecticism is plain everywhere. You can 
trace, if.you think it worth while, Spanish, 
French, Italian influences. Neither exhibition 
is, however, of the post-impressionist order 
which denies itself & tradition or a history, 


or seeks it in a too elemental stage of civilisa- 


tion. Nothing particularly bizarre appeared 
in either exhibition. The health of this new 
spirit in portraiture seems to us largely 
to exist in the fact that the thought behind 
it is essentially of national origin. (notwith- 
standing the influences), and that it is largelv 
the thought of young men, the men of 
to-morrow. Old stagers may protest that 
few of these portraits are commissioned. 
Undoubtedly so. But the client is always 
with us (at portrait shows) and on the 
present occasion we may be grateful for his 
absence. Architects know that many of their 
best castles have been built in the air; 
that the client, whether as & publie body or 
an individual, is an influence that does not 
always make for good. Trammel the natural 
artistic impulse of aman even by so much as 
the bait of a choice commission with which 
he is not in sympathy, and you will not get 
the best that is in him. There is no need 
to labour this point in any comparison 
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between the arts of architecture and portrait 
painting. But the client, after all, is a 
susceptible person, and he necessarily counts. 
The advantage of the present shows is that 
they may teach him something. The friendly 
animation, the pleasant individual feeling, 
the prions distinction, let us say, by 
which one is surrounded either in the 
Grafton-street or Piccadilly exhibition, will 
not, we hope, leave him untouched. The 
usual Academy portrait will, perhaps, have 
lost something of its savour afterwards. It 
may seem a little tame. Even if our 
prospective sitter be an unlikely subject 
chosen by some public body for piotorial 
treatment, he may vaguely realise that 
perfect artistic frankness is more calculated 
to perpetuate his memory than the com- 
placent indifference which pays him an 
empty compliment for a handsome fee. 

The importance of these exhibitions seems 
to us so great that we have chosen rather 
to dwell upon their general tendencies than 
the particular pictures. 


COMBINED ORDINARY GENERAL AND 
CAMERA, SKETCH, AND DEBATE CLUB 
MEETING. 


A MEETING of the Architectural Association 
was held on Monday at No. 18, Tufton-street, 
Westminster, S. W., Mr. Arthur Keen, President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed, and some nominations read. 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
as members :—Meesrs. W. H. Lamb, Shepherd's 
Bush; D. L. Meiklehem, New Southgate ; 
W. G. Parkin, Bloomsbury-square ; and E. P. 
Trench. Mr. C. E. Simmons was reinstated as 
a member. 

Mr. E. Gunn, Hon. Secretary, made the follow- 
ing announcements :—A combined meeting of 
the Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club with the 
Junior Art Workers’ Guild, on March 9. Subject 
to be announced. ird spring visit on March 4 
at two o’clock, to the Recruiting Station and 
Stables, Whitehall, by permission of H.M. 
Office of Works. Members to meet at the 
building. 


“THAT BRICK IS EMINENTLY SUIT- 
ABLE FOR LARGE TOWN BUILDINGS.” 


Mr. W. G. Newton then read a paper on this 
subject, in the course of which he said :— 


Introductory. 

“You will appreciate, Sir, the diffidence 
with which I address a meeting like this on 
the subject of brickwork. Your practice is, 
as your list of sessional papers shows, to ask 
experts to open discussions on those subjects 
with which they are particularly intimate, 
whether it be Professor Lethaby on Greek 
building, Mr. Gerald Horsley on draughts- 
manship, or Mr. Gill on the architect as an 
artistic failure. Now, Sir, the most affec- 
tionate partisan would not accuse me of 
knowing anything at first hand about brick- 
work or about large town buildings. I can 
only hope that I shall be able, in a general 
survey of the subject, to suggest lines of 
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thought and points for discussion to those 
whose experience is greater. 

Nor am I altogether sure that I understand 
the title of this paper. When we remember 
that brick has been the substantial material 
of so many London buildings—from St. Paul's 
to the latest stone-fronted shop in Kingsway 
—are we to consider that the purpose of this 
paper is to reaffirm the building principles of 
the last 300 years, as opposed either to a 
revival of small-stoned Gothic architecture or 
to the use of ferro-concrete? I think that 
you would consider it a quibble were I to 
interpret my title in that way. 

I shall take it that the subject we are dis- 
cussing to-night is the subject of the use of 
brick as the unit of construction in large 
town buildings. And we shall find that this 
subject has two aspects :— 

l. The properties of the brick as affecting 

the design. . Its colour, texture, and 
shape. This is the brick considered 
actively. | 

2. The properties of the brick in itself. 

What John Locke would have called 

its primary qualities. Its power of 

resistance to attack. This is the brick 
. in the passive voice. 

This second aspect is concerned with the 
body of the building, the first with its soul. 


Historical Survey. 
ASIA. | 
It is, I believe, customary to begin such an 
historical survey with the Tower of Babel. 
It is at least evident from historians and 


travellers that the great Central Asiatic 
civilisations built with brick.  Herodotus's 


account of the building of Babylon, with its 


kiln-burnt bricks, can be verified to-day. 
Nor were they used only for the great walls, 
with their houses and carriageway along the 
top. The Palace of the Kings also, which 
remains even to this day as a square of 
700 yds. in length and breadth, is a great 
* pile of brickwork, chiefly of the est 
kind." No less do modern travellers find 
half sunk iu the drifting sand on the Afghan 
frontiers of Persia the brick walls and domes 
and tombs of cities of a thousand years ago. 
The bricks at Zaidan are partly sun-dried 
and partly kiln-burnt. Probably they were 
all covered orginelly with mud or stucco; 
perhaps painted in bright colours, like the 
seven walls of Ecbatana. 


EGYPT. 
With Nineveh and Babylon we are accus- 
tomed to associate bricks. But they were 


perhaps hardly less common in Egypt. ‘‘ The 
use of crude brick" (I quote from Canon 
Rawlinson's Notes to Herodotus) was 


general in Egypt for dwelling-houses, tombs, 
and ordinary buildings, the walls of towns, 
fortresses, and the sacred enclosures of 
temples Even some small ancient temples 
were of crude bricks." And Herodotus tells 
us that the King Asychis, ''desirous of 
eclipsing all his predecessors on the throne, 
left as a monument of his reign a pyramid of 


"brick. It bears an inscription cut in stone, 
which runs thus :—' Despise me not in com- 


parison with the stone pyramids; for I sur- 
pass them all as much as Zeus surpasses the 
other gods.“ It was built of bricks made 
from lake mud. 

ATHENS. 

Athens after the battle of Salamis was 
largely built of sun-dried bricks, as we may 
infer from the fact that  Themistocles' 
hurriedly-built city walls were of this 
material (except the lowest 4 ft.), and that 
for these walls, as Thucydides tells us, private 
houses and public buildings were recklessly 
demolished. But the Greeks seem to have 
been in the habit of covering their brick walls 
with a fine hard stucco made of marble dust. 
So fine and good was this that Vitruvius 
tells us the Romans of his day would use 
slabs of it, cut from old Greek walls, as tops 
for tables or sideboards. 


ROME. 

It is the hackneyed boast of Augustus that 
he found Rome brick and left it marble. It 
must be remembered in this connexion that 
the Roman brick which is the admiration of 
the archeologist was a product of the Empire, 
and the only brick familiar to Vitruvius 
would seem to have been the sun-dried brick. 
M. Choisy, in his new and excellent edition 
of “ Vitruvius,” says:—''In Vitruvius's 
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time the brick hardened in the fire is 
practically unused.” Vitruvius describes 
three kinds of brick as generally used in his 
day. Two kinds are square. They are 
Greek, and are respectively 4 and 5 palms in 
length. The smaller were used for private 
buildings, the larger for public. The third 
kind is the Roman brick, and oblong. For an 
unexplained reason it is called the ‘‘ Lydian.” 

But, after all, Vitruvius was dead before 
Roman architecture began—the architecture 
of brick and concrete which the legions were 
to carry with them to the Euphrates, the 
Rhine, the Forth. And the Homan brick, 


which Vitruvius had hardly seen, is familiar 


to the least erudite country parson. 
Early English Brick- making. 
(a) AGAINST. 


How far the art of brick-making died with 
the Roman Empire, at least in the more 
barbarous regions of Europe, such as our own 
country, is a question which well deserves 
consideration. It was for long the accepted 
theory that no buildings were built of brick 
from the time of the Roman occupation until 
the reign of Henry VI. This position is 
adopted almost as a postulate by the 
XVIIIth- century writers in the earlier 
volumes of Archæologia, and Grose in his 
“ Antiquities" writes thus of Hurstmonceux 
Castle :—‘‘ This castle is built entirely with 
brick; and it is one of the oldest edifices oi 
that material in this kingdom since its disuse 
after the Romans left the island.“ 

Doubtless there is much in favour of this 
theory. 'The Saxon settler, as is pointed out 
by Mr. Hudson Turner, probably added very 
little to the buildings of the country. There 
is on record the express statement of the 
inhabitants of London that down to the reign 
of Stephen their houses were built of wood 
and thatch. There is no documentary evi- 
dence of brick building of an early date. 
And there is not to be found in England a 
building earlier than the last half of the 
XIIIth century of which the material is a 
brick which can be definitely pronounced to 
be other than Roman. 

So far, then, we have seen that there was 
no very strong reason why the Saxons or 
Normans should have made bricks, that there 
is no evidence of existing remains to show 
that they did make them, and that there is 
evidence that they were driven to use Roman 
bricks. 

(b) IN FAVOUR. 

At the same time there are many strong 
reasons for qualifying this position. In the 
first place, it is à priori improbable, as is 
pointed out by Mr. Hussey in ‘‘ The Glossary 
of Architecture," that so simple and useful 
an art should ever have been lost. The 
necessity of providing tiles would surely have 
preserved the art of making them, and bricks 
are not more difficult. oreover, it seems 
indisputable that tiles were manufactured in 
the XIIth and XIIIth centuries. In the year 
1289 the Constable of the Tower of London 
made a yearly profit of some 7. by selling 
the clay taken out of the enlarged moat to 
certain tilers in Smithfieid. The name Wat 
Tyler," again, seems to indicate the per- 
sistence of the calling. And as early as tne 
year 1189 a series of disastrous fires had 
roused the citizens of London to seek for 
some method of protecting their mud walls 
and thatch, and one of their expedients was 
a close-sef covering of tiles. 


Early Bricks in North Europe. 


And if there are few evidences of early 
brick building in England, some parts of 
North Europe are rich in them. Mr. 
Chantrell in the R.I.B.A. Transactions for 
1855 reviews the brick fortifications, church, 
and town hall of Damme, in West Flanders, 
of which the first are at least as old as 1380. 
Even older are the brick churches of Pome- 
rania—churches of great size, many of which 
are wholly of brick and have brick-vaulted 
roofs and immense brick mullions. These go 
back as early as 1311. And on the Baltic 
coast (where the great confederacy of tne 
Hanseatic cities was developing the commerce 
and laying the foundations of the prosperity 
of North Europe) we find the mention of 
brick as the ordinary building material as 
early as 1209, when a Building Act was 
passed after a great fire at Lübeck to ensure 
that at least the two gable-ends of the houses 
should be of brick. And these bricks must 
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have been of contemporary manufacture. 
Roman civilisation never established itself on 
the Elbe. 


Conclusion about Early English Brickwork. 


It seems, then, reasonable to suggest that 
the practice of brick-making in England, 
once initiated by the Roman settlers, never 
died, though in the course of centuries the 
type degenerated. "The bold frankness of the 
brickwork in St. Alban's Abbey tower seems 
to suggest the work of men not unfamiliar 
with brick, though the materials they used 
were the Roman bricks of Verulamium. By 
the end of the XIVth century, at all events, 
there can be little doubt that brick was 
extensively used. In 1382 Michael de la Pole 
built a great brick house at Kingston-on- Hull 
and enclosed the town in a brick wall, of 
which material: most of its houses were 
already built. And we have preserved the 
building accounts of the North Bar at 
Beverley, which give a number of names of 
brick-makers. The date is 1410. 


The Spirit of the Brick Builders. 


These are town buildings. Now, with the 
growth of a strong central Government, man 
dares to leave walled towns and live alone, 
and the next two centuries turn castles into 
homes and see the rise of something which 
the world had never seen before, the English 
manor-house. It is a period of the greatest 
significance to the student of brick archi- 
tecture, a time of the building of East 
bBarsham and Layer Marney, Sutton Place 
and Bramshill, a time when our country-side 
was endowed with that grace of stately 
playfulness which is so peculiarly its charm. 
But they are irrelevant to our present purpose 
—the discussion of town building. 

And yet the spirit which informs the manor- 
house informs no less the Inns of Court, of 
whose 

“ Bricky towers, 
The RICH on Thames broad aged back doth 
ride, 

Edmund Spenser writes. And I think it will 
not be pele to spend a moment 
analysing the temper of this great brick 
century, the XVItn; for so long as we are 
consciously artificial designers we are using 
forms of expression that have already been 
used in the past, as a musician might use an 
old theme; and it is surely important that we 
should not use such old themes uncritically. 

It is interesting to speculate what would 
have been the effect on English architecture 
had she remained officially a Roman Catholic 
country. The outcome of the divorce of 
Catherine was to limit in a large degree the 
intercourse of England with Europe. Italy, 
Spain, and the Southern nations are kept more 
at a distance, and England turns gradually to 
the north-west of Europe ind the self- 
emancipating Netherlands. And the archi- 
tectural importance of this is great. In the 
first quarter of the XVIth century the 
builder, catching the new manner, seems, 
with his cupolas and  ''glistering gold, 
to be building a palace for some Vene- 
tian merchant prince or Eastern monarch. 
Nonesuch and even Hengrave are almost 
Oriental. And Venice, if she was the front- 
door of Europe, was also the threshold of the 
East. But out of that strange welter of old 
traditions, of which a single corner of 
Hengrave, with its Eastern cupola, its 
Flemish bricks, its medieval rain-water spout, 
and its twisted chimneys, is so apt a sum- 
mary, the English building instinct emerged, 
and, helped by political forces to shake itself 
free of that Eastern lavishness, which was 
least its natural expression, strengthened and 
solidified upon essentially English lines, and 
found itself able to deal in its own way with 
the more spacious ideas and the almost new 
building material, which were its heritage 
from the cosmopolitanism of the Tudor 
period. ME 

The English building instinct passed thus 
into the sane serenity of Wren and the 
XVIIIth century. 


Question of Plastered Bricks. 


There is another point of interest in a con- 
sideration of design iu brickwork from an 
historical point of view, and that is the ques- 
tion of concealed brickwork. It would, 
indeed, almost seem that it was only in the 
XVIIth century: that it began to be con- 
sidered normal to rely on the texture and 
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colour of the material and to build in bare 
brick. I doubt if it is generally realised how 
far medieval buildings were covered with 
plaster or whitewash. But that such treat- 
ment was not abnormal for a building like 
Old St. Paul’s is evident from Wren’s report 
to the King on the suggested repairs of the 
cathedral before the Great Fire. Some, 
he writes, may fall so low as to think of 
piecing up the old Fabrick here with Stone, 
there with Brick, and Cover all Faults with 
a Coat of Plaister, leaving it still to Posterity 


as a further Object of Charity’’; where he is 


evidently deprecating the patchy nature of 
the work, and not the use of & coat of 
laster in itself. A fortnight ago we heard 
rofessor Lethaby, whose medieval re- 
searches are as profound as his Greek, 
shuddering at the bareness of uncovered 
brick and stone. I think that there is little 
doubt that Hengrave and East Barsham 
Manor (to take two examples) were covered 
with whitewash or plaster, and possibly 
enlivened with gold and colour. Many names 
of places, such as Whitechapel, add force to 
the suggestion. And that it was the Greek 
and Roman manner there is not the least 
doubt: we have already seen the Roman 
99975 Greek stucco slabs for his dining- room 
table. 


Endurance of Brick. 


Now that we have taken a general survey 
of the methods and of the ideals of those who 
have built with bricks in the past (if I may 
call so hasty and imperfect a summary a 
general survey), Í think we are in a better 
position to consider the future. If we know 
what has been done we shall attack with 
more confidence what is to be done. 

You will remember that I wished to con- 
sider the brick under two aspects, its 
primary and its secondary qualities. Let us 
take the primary qualities first, and deal 
with the brick in what I have called its 
passive voice, its power of resisting outside 
attack. 


Is Endurance Wanted ? 


„Architecture aims at eternity, writes Sir 
Christopher Wren; and if this is so, the 
primary qualities of the material are 
important. It may, of course, be objected 
that the essence of a modern town is its 
fluidity, the ebb and flow which leaves the 
riverside mansion of one generation among 
the factories and warehouses of the next, as 
in Bermondsey. But the rise of definite 
schemes of town planning will to some extent 
obviate this, and in any case we can hardly 
hope for a worthy town architecture if we 
deprive the architect of the incentive of 
futurity and deliberately expect our banks 
and schools, our fire-stations and town halls, 
to moulder away in half a century. 

We have, then, from the point of view of 
permanence, to compare brick with other 
materials. And here I should feel justified, 
on the authority of Palladio and Mr. Blom- 
field, in considering terra-cotta as brick. 
„Stones are either natural," says the former, 
“or artificially made by the art of man. 
The Stones artificially made are commonly 
called Bricks." Moreover, terra-cotta has 
the alumina, silica, lime, and magnesia which 
are characteristic of brick, and in much the 
same proportions. 


Design in Brick. 

But endurance is not all we are looking for; 
though we had to our hand the adamant of 
Hades, we should not unhesitatingly build 
our towns with it. 

The question before us is how far brick is a 
suitable material for large town buildings. 
And we have seen that this practically 
resolves itself into a question, so far as 
surface matter is concerned, between brick 
and stone. The use of concrete or of steel 
exposed is not general enough to warrant 
serious examination, though I may perhaps in 
passing quote from Mr. Fergusson's '' History 
of Modern Architecture’’ the passage where 
he is discussing the newly-built Crystal 
Palace. '' Though stone,” he says, ‘‘ may be 
inappropriate, brick and terra-cotta may be 
employed with iron and glass with the very 
best effect. When so used the brickwork 
must be of the very best qualitv, so as to be 
pleasing in itself. Coloured bricks should be 
employed everywhere to give relief and light- 
ness. 

It is, then, a question between brick and 


. stone. 
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Let us take a brief survey of stone as 
a material of design. 


Design in Stone. 
(1) GENERAL. 

There are two ways to build with stone. 
The one is to build witli small stones, as did 
the medisval builders; the other is to build 
with the largest stones we can get, as did the 
Mediterranean civilisations, whose heirs we 
are. Of these, the former almost merges into 
brickwork; indeed, many of the Gothic re- 
vivalists acknowledged this by their work, as 
may be seen in a walk round the London 
churches built by Street, Pearson, or Butter- 
field. At the same time, such medieval work 
has the essential difference of carved orna- 
ment where stone must be used. The orna- 
ment of briekwork is either moulded or a 
patterned arrangement of bricks. This, I 
think, is essentially so. The XIVth-century 
innocence which chisels the brick niches of 
Beverley Bar, no less than the delicate Renais- 
sance skill which carves the Cupid's heads in 
the rubbed brickwork of the Enfield House 
(now in the Victoria and Albert Museum), 
emphasises the truth that carving should be 
on stone. I am inclined to think that this 
medieval method of building with small stones 
is the only logical method to-day. 

But, certainly, it is not the method we have 
chosen. We rather go for our architectural 
forms to those dead civilisations whose re- 
sources and whose ideals were so different 
from ours, to Athens, who could quarry her 
temples from Pentelicus, or to Rome, whose 
building materials were the spoils of a world. 
Bramante can find cornice stones (a little small, 
it is true) for his portico at St. Peter's, with 
its 9-{t. diameter columns. Wren is long de- 
layed for the cornice to his order, which is 
less than half the size. And, as a result, we 
use a form of building where the whole system 
of the proportions is based on the size of the 
stone for cornice and lintel, while we vitiate 
that form by stringing small stones across the 
lintel, or building up our columns of discs, 
like so many draughtsmen, as in the 
Madeleine at Paris. 


(2) DETAILS. 


But there are many to whom the abstract 
logic of design will not appeal. To them I 
would suggest that our use of Roman and 
Greek mouldings is hardly defensible. We 
use shapes that were designed to give an effect 
of glowing depth or stark delicacy under a 
searching sun; and we deliver them over to 
our weather, to wash them unevenly with its 
rain, to scour them unevenly with its south- 
west wind, to paint them unevenly with the 
velvet black of its carbon. If we are going 
to build in stone, ought we not to take account 
of all this, to arrange our angles and to design 
our mouldings so that the rain and wind may 
burnish those parts which we want white, and 
the smoke paint here and there a darkness 
which no Greek tempie could attain? This 
would ask an amount of logical thought and 
experimental study, and perhaps the result 
would be theatrical. At least it would only 
be suited to something monumental, some 
great tomb or bridge or gateway. 

Zeitgeist. 

But we live in an equable and kindly, rather 
than a monumental, age. What are the large 
buildings we build in towns? Not a 
Pantheon, rarely a cathedral; even Newgate 
Prison is gone. For us, large town buildings 
are offices and banks, flats and elementary 
schools, theatres and fire-stations, town halls 
and public libraries. It is the immensity of 
our towns that is monumental. No one can 
have looked down unmoved upon Birmingham 
from the G.W.R. embankment. And I feel 
strongly that the note we have to strike is 
not a note of awe and grandeur. We live in 
our great modern cities as our ancestors lived 
in the great forests. I think you cannot walk 
down Cannon-street or look over the endless 
roofs of Tottenham without feeling rather 
frightened. Our cities are great. Cannot we 
make them less terrible? There is a gracious 
homeliness about brickwork—what Charles 
Lamb calls a cheerful, liberal look." We 
fee] it in the Temple, in Gray’s Inn, in West- 
minster. 

For our theatres and palaces of commerce 
we may use glazed bricks, beautiful as a 
de Morgan tile, and imperishable; probity is 
to be found in small things, and I would dis- 
trust a firm that bangs a porphyry lintel to 
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a rolled steel joist. We may use salted bricks, 
or rubbed bricks, which laugh at acids; we 
may fill our palette with »ed from Fareham, 
with blue from Staffordshire, with white from 
Suffolk, or with the rose and purple of the 
weathered London stock. Texture, no less 
than colour, is ours. With glazed bricks and 
rubbed bricks, with recessed joints and lime 
cream, and with all the varieties of bond, what 
niay a clever man not achieve? 


Conclusion. 


It is then on three grounds that I base the 
claim of brickwork in town building. His- 
torically we see that the great building ages 
have not disdained it; that, moreover, it is 
essentially an English material in that it was 
being used most surely and most vividly just 
when the English genius, cut off from Italy, 
France, and Spain, was most surely itself. 
Chemically, we see that we can, by processes 
of manufacture, by selection of material, by 
careful burning, perhaps by glazing, produce 
something more enduring than Nature gives 
us. Most important of all, brickwork, in the 
hand of a master, may have a serenity and a 
kindliness which our great towns so con- 
spicuously lack. 

We are building for the future; but 
we stil have our roots in the past. 
Mr. Wells prophesies that we shall live as 
intellectual insects amid an intricacy of glass 
and steel. On a large view I wonder how far 
it is sound for man to project such a shadow 
of himself on to the screen of the future. I 
believe the man of the XXXth century will 
have less in common with this anemic abstrac- 
tion then he has with Dickens or Herodotus; 
that he would rather walk with Charles Lamb 
to the Old South Sea House or the Temple 
than aviate with Mr. Wells amid the colossal 
perfection of some newer New York." 


Mr. Alan Snow, 

in opening the debate, said that the archi- 
tectural world was now practically agreed that 
geometrical planning was desirable in large 
towns. This, with its angles, long lines, and 
curves, required geometrical elevations, depend. 
ing for their effect upon continuous horizontal 
lines, such as string courses, cornices, etc., 
perhaps varied, but to a very limited extent, by 
gables, or a small group of vertical lines. This 
could not be so well done in brick that it could 
not be better done in stone or some other 
material It was not possible in brickwork to 
ensure that these lines should be strongly 
enough marked, sharply deep defined ; they 
lost themselves too soon in the distance. Neither 
was it possible to give to the projections the 
boldness, and to the enrichments the clear cut 
expression, that was necessary for the attain- 
ment of true dignity and beauty. Who would 
dare assert that the intended purpose and effect 
of & cornice or string course was as well realised 
in brick as in stone? Did any one really hope 
to obtain the beautiful effects of a long length of 
curved moulding when he must construct even 
its simple curve in two or three horizontal 
divisions, or else make it so small as to be with- 
out effect ? Were such shapes, indeed, natural 
to brick at all? If we adopted it as our 
material, were we not, at the very beginning of 
our building, confessing that it was unsuitable 
by embellishing it with torms evolved in another 
and larger [material ? The small unit it was 
that warred against the desired effect of mass 
and dignity ; it was out of scale, and was only 
successfully used in subordinate positions; in 
buildings where the principal lines and effects 
were due to the use of stonework or some other 


material. Suppose, then, we did without these 
foreign forms. Suppose we built our town 
building six or seven stories high and several 


hundred feet long, entirely and naturally of 
brick. What was it going to look like ? What 
was going to happen to it? Perhaps we might 
rely on texture and beautiful colour. Warmth 
of colour and variety of texture were the distinc- 
tive qualities of good brickwork, but these same 
qualities, which were amongst the chief reasons 
for the revival of brickbuilding in our country 
work, could not be relied upon in our large 
towns. The brick was either a hard and 
repellant material or its surface made of it a 
natural collector of soot and dust, which were 
inevitably present in all large towns, and which 
adhered to the brickwork and in time became 
ingrained in it, and our once beautiful piece of 
colour became dull and of a drab monotony. 
Perhaps we might go further than simply to 
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rely on colour and texture, and aim at obtainin 
effect by pilaster or panel treatment, but could 
one finish this at the top in a satisfactory 
manner? And what was one really aiming at ? 
Effects of line, obtained by shadows cast by one 
9 85 upon another, and here, just as with the 
orizontal lines, the material would prevent one 
from really gaining one's end. One could not 
get the lines sufficiently defined owing to the 
joints and, worse still, the shadows were dulled 
and spoilt. Here we came up against one of 
the chief objections to the use of bricks in towns. 
The dull surface to which they so rapidly 
attained was incapable of reflecting light, and, 
indeed, might be said to absorb it. Large town 
architecture required a larger treatment than 
brick would allow of; the best possible effect 
must be aimed at, and would not be obtained by 
the use of brick. Large masses of brick in a 
town became dull and monotonous, and we 
could not give the brickwork that natural setting 
of green trees and blue sky, against which it 
looked so fascinating in the country. Where, 
they might ask, came in the familiar Georgian 
buildings, old and new, which we all admired 
so much? Well, he considered them as eternal 
proofs that brick was not suitable, for were not 
all the effects which combined to make up their 
charm obtained with other materials ? as it 
not with the stone or wood cornices or quoins, 
and windows and doors of painted wood or 
iron? In conclusion, he maintained that brick 
was not an eminently suitable material for large 
town buildings, because with it the necessary 
and proper effects for town architecture could 
not be achieved ; because it did not retain its 
inherent ssthetic qualities, and acquire no 
others ; and because it was possible to construct 
as efficiently, and often more efficiently, with 
other materials. 
Mr. H. F. Murrell and Mr. G. Fildes having 
spoken, 


Mr. Herbert A. Hall 

said stone, especially Portland stone, was a 
national possession, and should not be squan- 
dered as it was on some designs. The use of 
brick or stone depended somewhat on whether 
one was building in the country or in town. In 
the country, in the midst of trees and fields, one 
did not want to assert one’s individuality as 
boldly as one would in a city, but rather to work 
in subordination to nature. In the country one 
used the less assertive and more gentle material, 
1. e.— brick, and stone seemed the more suitable 
for towns. He disliked the way brick and stone 
were used together in panels sometimes, brick 
being surrounded by stone as a frame. When 
brick and stone were used together, the poorer, 
or the less expensive, material should be used 
in a secondary position. Sometimes one saw 
brick lines running through stonework, and 
that seemed very weak. 


Mr. D. R. Forster 
said that one point not mentioned in favour 
of brick was its fire-resisting qualities. No 
material was better suited to resist fire. He 
thought stone was as much a collector of dirt 
as brick. 

Mr. V. R. Talvalker having spoken, 


The Chairman 
put the vote of thanks to the meeting, and said 
e could not agree that terra-cotta could be 
claimed as brickwork. It partook of the nature 
of brickwork in that it was of earth and was 
burnt, but there the resemblance ended, for, so 
far as architectural expression went, terra-cotta 
pees of the nature of stone rather than of 
rick. There was as much difference between 
terra-cotta and brick as between marble and 
stone; they would not class marble as stone. 
Mr. Newton suggested that it was not until the 
XVIIth century in England that brickwork 
was regarded from the point of view of its colour, 
texture, and that kind of thing, and that before 
the XVIIth century brickwork was whitewashed 
and plastered over. It was certainly true 
there were many instances of brickwork lon 
before the XVIIth century in which one found 
imitation coigns made in plaster, imitation 
stone mullions, jambs, etc., built in brick but 
plastered with the joints broken exactly in the 
fashion of stone coigns? But in early brick 
buildings prior to the XVIIth century one 
commonly found brick diaper work used 
extensively ; the early part of Hampton Court 
was an example. where the main part of the 
ornament consisted of brickwork. There was 
no doubt that in the early times both stone and 
brick were plastered over and whitewashed. 
They all knew that brick was a good building 
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material, and the general question should have 
been argued from the architectural standpoint 
all through. A good point was made by Mr. 
Snow whgn he said that the architecture of 
cities presupposed the use of horizontal lines. 
which could not be got in brickwork. In English 
brick architecture of later periods, where there 
were oversailing eaves cornices, they were 
practically always made of wood and stone, and 
1f they were built out in brick quite contrary to 
the nature of the material, they were smaller 
projection and not effective. The word large 
was used in the title of the subject, and small 
material like brick did not seem suitable for 
large town buildings. He always thought of 
Leicester Town Hall when he thought of brick 
buildings ; it was one of the best brick buildings 
in the country, but there was a large amount of 
stone used in that building, and the stone 
owed a great deal of its value to the fact that it 
was contrasted with the brickwork. But that 
was hardly & fair case, as Leicester was a 
pleasant, quiet, homely, old-fashioned town as 
compared with Manchester, and the larger 
provincial towns, or London. Mr. Newton 
made rather & point of weathering and smoke on 
stone buildings, and the most valuable effects 
were obtained on London and other buildings 
from the action of smoke and rain. There were 
two or three of Wren's London churches built 
of brick, but not one of them was treated in 
what one would call the architectural sense. 
St. Benets was one of the most delightful 
buildings in the world, but it was not what onc 
would call an architectural building, essentially 
picturesque and homely though it was. St. 
Mary Abchurch was a quiet, homely, domestic 
building, which was not treated in a strictly 
architectural way; and St. Mary-le-Bow. 
remarkable building though it was, did not 
conform to one’s ideas of city architecture. As 
Mr. Hall said, the test of design was fitness. 
and what we had to do was to find the most 
Appropriate material for what we were doing. 
and if we built in the country brick seemed 
appropriate ; while if in the town, for monu- 
mental work a more handsome material seemed 
desirable. A great deal of dignity and impor- 
tance could be got out of brickwork, but not in 
the same way as with stone. A good effect 
could be got in large wall surfaces with few 
parts, but the effect was lost when the wall 
was broken up, and in cities that was necessary. 
The right treatment of brick was arch con- 
struction, and that was not suitable in town 
buildings. 
The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to. 


Mr. Newton, 


in reply, said he wondered what the shades of 
Wren thought of the statement that half the 
effect of St. Paul's depended on atmospheric 
effect. If we were to lay emphasis on the value 
of those effects we ought to arrange our mould- 
ings and angles, and projections so that the 
weather would emphasise the points we wanted 
to emphasise. He could not follow the Chair- 
man’s distinction between a building and an 
architectural building. Any building which 
had the effect upon one’s mind that St. Benets 
had upon the Chairman—any building which 
could stir the emotion was an architectural 
building. On the three claims he made for 
brickwork—the historical, chemical, and artistic 
claims—he advocated the use of brickwork in 
large towns. 

he President announced that the next meeting 
would be held on March 6, when a paper by Mr. 
A. R. Jemmett, F. R. I. B. A., entitled The 
Functional Application of the Orders to Modern 
Buildings," would be read. 

The meeting then terminated. 


. — — 
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The Antiquary. Vol. XLVI. 1910. Crown 
4to., Half Rox. 7s. 6d. (London: Elliot 
Stock.) 


Tue forty-sixth volume of our contemporary 
contains much information of general interest. 
and not a little of special interest, to our 
readers. It contains able articles by Mr. 
J. Tavenor-Perry, Mr. Alfred C. Fryer, 
F.S.A., Mr. R. Coltman Clepham, F.S.A.. 
Mr. E. Wooler, F.S.A., Mr. J. Harris Stone. 
M.A., and others, while the contents include 
interesting notes and reviews, and a good 
many illustrations. The volume is well 
printed and bound, and we have pleasure in 
calling attention to it. 
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Coutances Cathedral from the East. 
(From The Cathedrals of Northern France.“ 


The Homeland Handy Guides to Clevedon 
(Somerset), Wokingham (Berkshire), and 
the Western Mendips. (The Homeland 
Association, Ltd. Price 3d. each.) 

THESE little books are Nos. 19, 21, and 22 of 

the series, issued for the encouragement of 

touring in Great Britain, of what promises to 
be a very fair survey, from the popular point 
of view, of the whole country. They purport 
to guide only to the ‘‘interesting’’ towns 
and districts of the kingdom. But the term 
is capable of infinite extension, and the vision- 
ary spectacle of some northern factory town 
dubbed uninteresting lacking its handy 
guide," chagrined, and rising in protest, is 
alluring and would be hopeful. The amount 
of definitely useful information they contain— 
much in the form of legitimate advertisement 

—combined with the system of annual editions 

makes them, if not indispensable, at least 

highly desirable little works for the traveller. 

The photograph we are enabled to reproduce 

is of the exact size, and gives a fair idea 

of the views, many of architectural interest, 

„ among the thirty or so pages of each 

guide. 


The Cathedrals of Northern France. By 
T. Francis Bumpvus. (London: T. Werner 
Laurie, Clifford's Inn. Pp. 396. 6s. net.) 

TRR cathedrals described in this volume are, 

to quote the author, ''those included above 

two lines drawn across the map of France, 
from the mouth of the Loire to the Allier, 
and thence to the Ardennes. . The 
descriptions of the Breton cathedrals of 

Rennes, Quimper, Saint Brieuc, and Vannes 

are deferred for the present." And only 

those cathedrals which are actually the seats 
of bishops at the present day are included. 
such buildings as Auxerre, Laon, Lisieux, 

Noyon, Senlis, and Saint Omer being there- 

fore omitted. The cathedrals dealt with are 

grou in their respectıve archiepiscopal 
provinces, and are not arranged in chrono- 
logical order, as that, says the author, 
would have been to impair the usefulness 
of the book as a touring companion." As 
the author says, we do not all see with the 
same eyes, nor reflect and judge with the 
same minds, but few will disagree with him 
when he refers to Amiens, Rouen, Rheims, 
Bourges, Tours, and Chartres as six of the 
noblest Gothic edifices in France. And in 
this matter of seeing the author has used his 
eyes to advantage, for his interesting and 
sometimes eloquent pages exhibit considerable 
powers of observation, though they are some- 
what lacking in analysis. e has an excel- 
lent explanatory style, and rarely fails in his 
descriptions to express his meaning clearly. 

He has endeavoured to fulfil the part of a 

pioneer, and has produced a volume which is 

well suited to the requirements of the 
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cultured layman, and will often be of service Archivist of Rheims. 


to the architectural reader. 

Preceding his description of the cathedrals 
he gives an account of the evolution of 
medieval church building, giving evidence of 
considerable research—as, in fact, the whole 
work does; and in his Foreword he makes 
an interesting contribution as to the original 
architect of Rheims Cathedral, his informa- 
tion being obtained from the Municipal 
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Evreux Cathedral, Nave looking East. 
(From “ The Cathedrals of Northern France.“) 


The cathedral was 
begun on May 6, 1211 :— 

Jean d'Orbais furnished the plans for the 
whole building, carrying out the choir and 
probably the greater part of the transept. 
His successor was Jean le Loup, who directed 
the works for sixteen yeers. He undertook 
pari of the nave, and also the great western 
ront, which was continued by Gauchier de 
Reims from 1250 to about 1260. Following 
him was Bernard de Soissons, who constructed 


Winscombe Church. 


(From the Homeland Handy Guidee.) 


Photo by A. H, Ransford, Winscombe. 
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the nave from the fifth bay to the ninth bay 
inclusive, and the great circular west window. 
It is known that Bernard continued to cerry 
on the work till 1237, and that it was, without 
doubt, very soon after this date, that Robert 
de Coucy became Master of Notre Dame. 
Robert de Coucy died in 1311, and therefore 
he could not, as had at one time been 
believed, have been the original architect of 
the cathedral or of its porches. The follow- 
ing parts are attributed to him. The four 
first western bays of the nave, which, although 
they harmonise with the other bays. yet show 
distinct differences in style and in the method 
of construction. The differences of style may 
be traced in the profiles of the mouldings and 
in the carving of the capitals. It is very 
probable that he was the author of the side 
portions and upper parts of the west front, of 
which he may have modified the design; aleo 
of the towers. At the time of his death the 
groat gallery of the front had not yet received 
its statues." 

The book contains twenty-six full-page 


photographic illustrations, as well as plans, 
and we are enabled by the courtesy of the 
publisher to give two examples. 


— — — 
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ELECTRICAL WIRING, FITTINGS, SWITCHES, 
AND Lamps. By W. P. Maycock, M. I. E. E. 
Second Edition. Pp. 628. (Whittaker & Co. 
6s. net.) 

WELL-BoRING FOR WATER. BRINE, AND OIL. 
By C. Isler. Second Edition. Pp. 209. 
(E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 


————.9———— 


CARPENTERS' HALL 
LECTURES : 
MODELLING. 


IN connexion with the course of Wednesday 
evening lectures on the arts connected with 
building, arranged by the Carpenters' Company, 
A Demonstration in Modelling was given in 
the Hall of the Company, London Wall, on the 
15th inst., by Mr. Alfred E. Drury, A.R.A., 
Mr. Niemann Smith, past-master, presiding. 

The “ demonstration " was all that the word 
implies, and little or nothing more, for after the 
remark : I am going to try and make a head 
from life ; that is all I shall attempt to-night," 
Mr. Drury proceeded to model from a more or 
less unshaped mass of clay the head of the 
living model before him —a man with well-defined 
features, who had no doubt posed before. The 
various stages of the work were watched in 
silence for over an hour, by a large audience, 
who saw the gradual building up of the head— 
the preparing of it "—the resemblance to the 
living original becoming stronger and stronger 
with &lmost every touch of the artist's hands, 
until. as the Chairman remarked, one felt that 
the lifeless head would in time turn round and 
talk to the original. Beyond an occasional] rest, 
the artist worked for over an hour—and rapidly, 
it appeared to us, in spite of the artificial light. 


The Chairman, 

in proposing a vote of thanks, which was carried 
by acclamation, said they got an idea in a work 
of the kind of the enormous amount of labour 
involved in the production of a large statue. 
He reminded the audience of the work Mr. 
Drury had done at South Kensington, and 
mentioned the fact that the artist was engaged 
on a statue of the late King for the City of 
Aberdeen. 


Mr. 9 

in reply to the vote of thanks, said that what 
they saw was simply the preparation for a head, 
and it was all a matter of building up. It took 
time, as the Chairman said, What he tried to 
get was the character as soon as possible, for 
that was the main thing. After that it was a 
question of going on with the detail, and not 
losing the character. The tendency was to 
lose the character and get the detail. He should 
have liked to do more to the head, but he was 
not used to working by artificial light ; had it 
been the daytime he could have done more—and 
then, he had an audience, and that made a 
difference. 


THE TRANSITION OF LONDON’S PLAN, 
ITS DISAPPEARING LANDMARKS, 
AND . AFTER. 

On the 16th inst. Mr. W. E. Riley, Architect 
to the London County Council delivered & 
lecture in the Hall of the Carpenters' Company 
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on * The Transition of London's Plan," ete. 
In the course of his remarks he said :— 

Jo the occasional visitor, no feature can be 
more striking than the kaleidoscopic changes 
in what may be termed the structural develop- 
ment of London. This never-ceasing mutation 
includes not only the formation of new and the 
widening of old thoroughfares, but also the 
removal and rebuilding of some of London's 
most notable landmarks, and it may be profit- 
able to investigate the causes and extent of this 
municipal evolution. . 

The causes may be briefly indicated as the 
increase in business and traffic which have 
demanded the provision of additional street 
accommodation, and also the modern and 
healthier tendency to leave the centre and live 
in the suburbs, which has been so much fostered 
by the rapid transit afforded by tube railways 
and extensions of the electrified tramway 
system, and has also been considerably affected 
by the operation of Acts relating to housing of 
the working classes. To whatever cause it 
may be attributable, each generation appears to 
have dealt with the question of traffic, space 
about buildings, and kindred matters in a way 
that sufficed only for a time. There has been 
no comprehensive effort to foresee the wants of 
the future and to formulate a practical and 
rational plan. This default has led to the 
necessity of very heavy financial expenditure. 

The improvements made since 1856 have 
considerably affected London’s plan, but it is 
to be doubted whether the result is in any way 
adequate. Queen Victoria-street was com- 
dee in 1871, Northumberland-avenue in 1876, 

haftesbury-avenue in 1886, Charing Cross- 
road in 1887, and Rosebery-avenue in 1892, but 
these important and costly efforts to improve 
the planning of London must already be con- 
sidered as almost obsolescent, and can only be 
regarded as touching the fringe of a great 
question. As an example of the costliness of 
the want of sufficient provision for future 
requirements, the improvement of High-street, 
Kensington, may be quoted. A wideningon the 
south side was carried out in 1866 at a net cost 
of 126,000]. This improvement, however, gave 
a width of only about 47 ft. east of Church- 
street. It became rapidly apparent that a 
further widening would be necessary as this 
thoroughfare forms the main western outlet, 
and as early as 1888 a scheme was put forward 
with this object. It was not, however, until 
1899 that powers were obtained to widen on the 
north side at an estimated cost of 87, 500. 
For nearly one-third of the improvement 
the widenings have overlapped, and the 
additional expense entailed thereby might 
have been avoided if a sufficiently com- 
prehensive scheme had been put forward in 
1866. Even now after an expenditure of 
213,5007. the average width to the east of 
Church-street is only 60 ft., while to the west 
the width in one part is only about 44 ft. The 
erection, however, of such large stores as Barker’s 
places the greatest difficulty in the way of any 
further widening. 

The greatest of modern improvements is 
undoubtedly the large scheme now effected 
connecting Holborn with the Strand, the 
inception of which was described, as well as 
its architectural and historical effect. It is 
interesting to consider this scheme in connexion 
with Wren’s plan of 1666 for rebuilding London. 
If the broad avenue west of the Fleet Ditch had 
been formed with main streets radiating from 
& centre near the present junction of Fetter- 
lane with Fleet-street, the expenditure of the 
large sum involved in constructing Kingsway 
would probably have been thought unnecessary 
even for the present requirements. 

The very small endeavour which has been 
made comparatively recently as a result of the 
Royal Commission on London Traffic, which 
sat from 1903-1905, shows how supremely 
difficult it is to give any practical effect to the 
great problem which has to be dealt with. The 
average width of the streets widened by the 
Council is only about 60-62 ft., and a map has 
been prepared indicating roads 60 ft. and 
upwards in width. Perhaps the first impres- 
sion which this map produces is as to the 
complete want of regulation or design in the 
lay-out of these main thoroughfares. A gener- 
ally-accented theory in modern town planning 
is that focal centres shall be provided from 
which broad roads shall radiate and which are 
joined by concentric streets; and those 
acquainted with the plans of Paris, Washington, 
and other cities will appreciate the advantages 
of this system. Paris has 102 miles of streets 
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98 ft. wide or more; London has only 84 miles 
in all of streets of that width. It is instructive 
also to note how inadequate are the main out- 
lets from London into the country. In many 
cases a width of 60 ft. is not maintained to the 
county boundary, and in the south-east and 
north-east of London such outlets can scarcelv 
be said to exist. Paris has forty-two roads 
radiating into the surrounding country ; London. 
with a population twice as large, has onlv 
twenty. The example of Paris may be cited as 
& complete contrast to the policy—or lack of 
policy —which has characterised London street 
improvement. As is well known, a plan of 
Paris improvements was drawn up so long ago as 
the end of the XVIIIth century, and this was 
followed by Haussmann's courageous scheme of 
the middle of the last century. The policy of 
systematic development has been continuous in 
Paris irrespective of changes of Government. 
with a result which is unique. 

A consideration which has largely affected 
the architectural results of street imorovements 
has been the operation of the Housing and 
Improvements Acts. In many cases it is 
stipulated that all persons displaced who had 
permanent employment in the district should 
be rehoused within & mile of their former 
dwelling. 

As ig the magnitude of the housing 
operations and their influence on the disposition 
of the population, it is interesting to note that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Council. 
and other authorities, have carried out 
clearance schemes which displaced over 70,000 
persons, for 67,000 of which accommodation 
has been provided in new dwellings. 

The architectural evolution of London is no 
less remarkable than the changes which have 
taken place in its street plan. "The authorities 
have set an example in public buildings, such as 
the new Local Government Board and other 
public offices at the corner of Parliament-street 
and Great George-street, the new War and 
Admiralty offices and the offices for the Woods 
and Forests. Mr. Norman Shaw’s new police 
offices at New Scotland Yard is a building 
generally acknowledged by those competent 
to judge to be one of the most original 


and  skilfully designed of recent years. 
These and the large number of new 
theatres, hotels, and the rebuilding of 


banks and insurance offices in instances too 
numerous to be detailed, bear testimony to the 
importance of the change which is not even 
perturbed by any considerations of antiquity. 
as is seen by the demolition of Christ's Hospital 
in Newgate-street. It is to be hoped that the 
Government will see their way to retain the old 
premises now vacant in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
erected by Sir Robert Smirke, and which 
London can ill-afford to lose. 

Some reference should be made to the work 
instituted by the County Council of preserving 
& suitable record of architectural and historical 
buildings which are rebuilt or demolished in 
connexion with improvement schemes. Every 
building is carefully surveyed. This has now 
been the practice for some years, with the result 
that a valuable collection of many hundreds of 
drawings and photographs has been formed 
which illustrate a phase of old London which is 
rapidly disappearing. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. John Burns' Town- 
Planning Act may be of service in supplement- 
ing some of the deficiencies of inadequate 
building laws. London has especially suffered 
in this direction. Hitherto its evolution and 
extension have been controlled to & limited 
extent onlv, the requirements as to width oí 
Streets and space about buildings being verv 
restricted in scope, and, provided & certain 
minimum standard were complied with, the 
sanction of the Council could not be withheld 
or might be set aside on appeal to the tribunal 
constituted under the Act. As a result, 
streets have been allowed in which direct 
communication is provided by streets of 
dog-legged shapes, and examples might be 
shown of adjoining estates which were 
deliberately laid out with the express 
object of preventing access from one to the 
other. The Building Act was powerless to 
prevent such a miscarriage of its intentions, 
involving present inconvenience and future 
harmfulness. Comparing this minimum with 
the powers exercised by other cities, Barrow-in- 
Furness under a local Act of 1875 can require a 
width of 80 ft. in main streets. Liverpool has 
similar powers, and, in addition, may require 
plans showing the gencral scheme for the 
development or laying-out of an estate. In 
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Manchester, Newcastle, Leicester, and other large 
provincial centres convenient accesses by cross 
streets must be provided in new thoroughfares at 
intervals of 100 yds. to 200 yds.; in London 
there is nothing in the building law to prevent 
the erection of the interminable unbroken rows 
of houses whose monotony is almost as offensive 
as their public inconvenience. If the Town- 
Planning Act can do anything to secure more 
rational and convenient development, it will 
have accomplished much. 

It is, of course, of the utmost importance 
that traffic and business requirements in the 
central areas should receive consideration, but 
a no-less-pressing need is to establish the main 
arterial communications with districts sur- 
rounding the metropolis. Not only can main 
arteries be fixed now much more economically 
than, say, a decade hence, and in such a manner 
as to regulate the development of the suburbs, 
but it is most undesirable that the beautiful 
parts of south-east London and others on the 
western boundary which remain uncovered 
should be built on in the same uninteresting 
and unsatisfactory manner as other districts 
in those localities.” 


— 82 — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 


The fourth meeting of the Designing Club in 
connexion with this Society was held on the 
14th inst., Mr. Robert Evans, jun., the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 'The subject set was 
“Designs of Ecclesiastical Work, and 
criticisms were made by Mr. W. R. 
Gleave, A.R.I.B.A. In order to save 
students the trouble of preparing special 
drawings for this subject, Mr. Gleave 
had asked the competitors to send in 
sketches and drawings from their own port- 
folios. Messrs. E. H. Heazell, Whittaker, 
Dickman, E. R. Sutton, and H. Gill also dis- 
cussed the good points and otherwise of the 
drawings submitted, which Mr. Gleave had 

laced in the following order: Mitre, first; 
Maltese Cross, second; Busy Bee, third; 
and The Dean, fourth. 

On the proposition of the President hearty 
votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. Gleave 
and to those students who had been courageous 
enough to submit their efforts to such fierce 
criticism. 


Me. Gleave, 

in reply, said that, while the criticisms were 
sometimes severe, they were never intended 
to be unkind, and he hoped that a severe criti- 
cism would spur the competitor to better 
efforts next time and not discourage him or 
others in any way. 

At the next meeting of the Society on 
February 28 Mr. Bromley, F.R.I.B.A., will 
read a paper on “ Water-colour as an Aid to 
Architecture," and will exhibit some of his 
own work. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. 


A quarterly general meeting of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects was held on the 
15th inst. in the Secretary's chambers, 115, 
St. Vincent-street, Mr. John B. Wilson, 
F. R. I. B. A., President, in the chair. Refer- 
ence was made to the death of Mr. Alexander 
Cullen, who had been a member of the Insti- 
tute since 1897, and it was reported that the 
Council had minuted an expression of regret 
at his death. The Council had also noted with 
regret the death of Mr. D. P. Low, who, 
though not a member of the Institute, was 
understood to have belonged to the old 
Glasgow Architectural Association. The 
President also referred to the loss which the 
profession had sustained in the death of 
Colonel Eustace Balfour, F.R.I.B.A. The 
Secretary submitted a report on the matters 
which had been dealt with by the Council 
since the last meeting. The R.I.B.A. Council 
had agreed that members of allied societies 
who are eligible as Licentiates should be ad- 
mitted as candidates for election by the Royal 
Institute Council if they are nominated by the 
council of their society, such members to be 
exempt from submitting drawings or other 
testimonies to the Royal Institute Council, 
provided they are certified by their own 
council as eligible and fit and proper persons 
to be admitted. Mr. James S. Gibson, Vice- 
President, R.I.B.A., explained the nature 
and object of the Licentiate scheme at a meet- 
ing held on the 23rd ult. It had been 
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agreed to support the objects of a scheme 
prepared by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers with reference to standardisation 
of plumbers’ work, which provides for the use 
of a special trade mark, approved of by the 
Board of Trade, b reg lera plumbers. The 
Council noted with satisfaction the success of 
two Glasgow students in the R.I.B.A. Prize 
Competition, viz., Mr. Herbert L. Honeyman, 
in winning the essay medal, and Mr. G. A. 
Henderson, in winning the Arthur Cates 
Competition. The R.I.B.A. had arranged to 
send a selection of the prize drawings, which 
would be exhibited in the Institute's rooms in 
April next. In reference to the proposed 
Scottish National Memorial to King Edward, 
it was unanimously agreed that, while ex- 
pressing sympathy with the proposal for the 
erection of consumptive sanatoria, something 
of a monumental nature was more in keeping 
with the object. 'The meeting unanimously 
favoured the restoration of Linlithgow Palace 
in preference to any other of the proposed 
schemes. 


Aberdeen Architectural Association. 


The Aberdeen Architectural Association had 
a meeting on Saturday last week in the rooms 
of the Northern Arts Club, when an address 
was given on the subject of ‘ Architectural 
Education by Mr. Edward J. Wyllie from 
the Architectural School, Glasgow. Mr. 
James B. Nicol, President, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Wyllie 
briefly reviewed recent progress in architec- 
tural education, and described in detail what 
was now being done on the Continent—particu- 
larly in France and Germany—and in America. 
He dwelt briefly on the different systems 
of architectural education in those three 
countries, emphasising the great merits of the 
French curriculum and how it had, with cer- 
tain modifications, been adopted in Glasgow. 
Mr. Wyllie urged the importance of a 
thorough architectural education, which, he 
said, should combine an artistic, scientific, and 
practical training. This could only be got in 
an art school, a technical school, and in the 
office of a practising architect. A discussion 
followed the paper, and was taken part in by 
the Chairman, Messrs. Arthur Clyne, H. F. 
David, J. M. Aitken, Banbury, Devlin, and 
J. A. Ogg Allan. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


A special meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held on the 20th inst. Mr. 
R. Caulfeild Orpen, F. R. I. A. I., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. There were also present :— 
Messrs. F. Batchelor, J. H. Webb, G. P. 
Sheridan, H. Allberry, C. J. MacCarthy, 
A. G. C. Millar, F. Hicks, L. O'Callaghan, 
and C. A. Owen, Hon. Secretary. 

Some correspondence was dealt with. Mr. 
Geo. L. O'Connor, member, was elected a 
Fellow of the Institute. A report from the 
Professional Practice Committee jn connexion 
with the conditions of contract and other 
matters was submitted and adopted. It was 
resolved that the suggestion contained therein 
should be circulated amongst the members. 


— . — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Appointment. 


The Dean and Chapter of Durham have 
appointed Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.S.A, 
Surveyor to St. Paul’s Cathedral, to the post 
of Consulting Architect to their cathedral, 
vacant through the death of Mr. Charles 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A. 


Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia. 


The ninth biennial Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion will be opened on Saturday, April 22, 
by Mr. Leonard Stokes, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. As our 
readers are probably aware, the Building 
Trades Exhibition is organised every two 
vears by Messrs. H. Greville and Hugh C. 
Montgomery. It may be doubted if any other 
exhibition can in the same way fill the huge 
building at Addison-road—main hall, annexe, 
and galleries—from end to end with exhibits 
strictly germane to the industry immediately 
concerned. As before, the galleries will be 
found to constitute a municipal section for the 
special benefit of borough surveyors and 
engineers; whilst the whole of the ground 
floor is devoted fo the multifarious require- 
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ments of the architect and builder. The wall 
which used to separate the main hall from the 
annexe has recently been removed, the result 
being that the stands will run continuously 
from the entrance in Addison-road to the exit 
in Blythe-road. Arrangements are being com- 
pleted for official visits of members of the 
many associations and societies connected with 
the building industry, with whom this Exhibi- 
tion has become uch a well-recognised event, 
that we may feel assured of its maintaining 
its high standard of interest. 


Gresham College and Trust. 

As the current arrangement for delivering 
the lectures in the City of London School 
proves to be unsatisfactory by reason of the 
unsuitability of the site for that purpose, the 
Corporation have adopted a scheme formulated 
by the Gresham Trust Committee. Instead of 
remodelling the interior of the present College, 
they will purchase for 20,800/. some property 
on an area of 1,220 sq. ft. ‘adjoining in Basing- 
hallstreet, and will expend about 15,000/. in 
erecting new buildings upon the enlarged site, 
with a lecture-hall for from 420 to 500 persons, 
and separate offices to be let for 5007. per 
annum. The present buildings were erected, 
1n 1842-3, after plans and designs by G. Smith. 


Sale at The Grange," Kilburn. 


The “old oak room” at “The Grange," 
Kilburn, is to be included by Messrs. 
Douglas Young & Co., surveyors and auction- 
eers, Coleman-street, London, E.C., in the 
sole of materials on the premises there on 
Wednesday, March 8. It is a genuine old 
panelled oak room of the Early Georgian 
period, with finely-executed carvings, and in 
an excellent state of preservation. 


Engineering Pupils’ Annual Dinner. 


The second annual dinner of past and 
present pupils of Mr. G. P. nowles, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., F. S. I., was held at the 
Criterion Restaurant on Friday evening last 
week. Mr. Knowles was in the chair. The 
Chairman" was proposed by Mr. J. 8. 
Killick, A. M. Inst. C. E., while the toast of 
* Past and Present Pupils was proposed by 
Mr. Knowles, who mentioned that a number 
of those who were present at the dinner last 
year were now filling posts of responsibility 
in all parts of the world, Japan, India, 
Canada, Africa, etc. Other toasts followed. 


Langholm Waterworks. 

The town of Langholm was one of the first 
border towns to instal a system of waterworks, 
their present water supply being nen sixty 
years old. The time has now arrived when 
the consumption has overtaken the supply and 
the Town Council yd engaged Mr. 
Harry W. Taylor, A.M.I.C.E., of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Messrs. Taylor, Wallin, & 
Taylor). to advise them as to the best means 
of providing an up-to-date supply. 

New Streets, etc., Hendon, N.W. 


Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, M.Inst.C.E., 
held a local government inquiry at the 
Council offices on the 15th inst. into the 
Council's application to borrow 14,2231. for 
making up new street and for road improve- 
ments at Golder’s Green, etc., Hendon, 
necessitated by the rapid growth of the 
district owing chiefly to the opening up of 
the district by the Hamipstead Tube Railway, 
which brings Golder’s Green within twenty 
minutes of Charing Cross. Mr. S. Slater 
Grimley, the Engineer to the Council, ex- 
plained the details of the Council’s proposal, 
and the Inspector promised to view and re- 
port. For the year ended December 31, 1910, 
the Council consented to applications to con- 
struct thirty-nine new streets, 1,452 houses. 
ten churches and chapels, 122 shops and 
offices, and seventy-seven garages, alterations, 
and other buildings. The number of houses 
completed for occupation during the year 
mentioned was 675, while 715 others were in 
course of erection. Five miles of new sewers 
and drains were constructed, and no less than 
3,365 notices by builders were attended to 
by the Engineers’ staff. 


„ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Trevor Estate. 


The second 607. premium in this com- 
pun was gained by Mr. H. S. Goodhart- 
endel, of 5, New-court, Lincoln's Inn, W. C. 
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Higher Grade School Competition, Girvan. 


At a meeting of the Girvan Burgh School 
Board, held on the 14th inst., the award of the 
assessor, Mr. H. E. Clifford, of Glasgow, in 
connexion with this limited competition, was 
read and approved. There were nine com- 
petitors, and the selected plans were those of 
Mr. Wm. Cowie, of Ayr. 

The school is to be built on the site of, and 
incorporating, the existing infants’ school, 
and is intended to form a higher grade centre. 
The accommodation provided is five class- 
rooms for thirty pupils each, workshop, 
cookery, science, and art rooms, and a gym- 
nasium. In addition, the existing building is 
adapted to form other four classrooms. The 
whole is planned, with a central hall, in two 
stories. 

The estimated cost of the scheme is 6, 000“. 
including fees, and the work is to proceed 
immediately. 


Church, New Cumnock. 


We imagine that the suggestions of the 
Deacons’ Court of New Cumnock, when they 
wish to build a new church, with the usual 
rooms, and to enlarge the present hall, will 
not meet with much support, unless there is 
very little work indeed to be done in that part 
of the country. Quoting the Court’s advertise- 
ment in the Glasgow Herald of 17th inst. we 
find that: 

The full sum available for the total out- 
lay, of every kind and including all pro- 
fessional fees and incidental things, being 
5,700/., no plan can be faced which would go 
beyond that sum," which is straightforward 
enough. 

But the next paragraph runs :— 

" Every plan, with relative cost estimate, 
sent in shall, ipso facto, and without any 
liability whatever being incurred therefore, 
be the exclusive property of the Court, with 
full power to use it, or deal otherwise with 
it, according to the Court's own absolute dis- 
cretion. Should the Court resolve to adopt 
any plan sent in, it shall be in the option of 
the Court to give the author thereof a 
gratuity of 107. sterling, but the Court shall 
in no way be bound to employ him as archi- 
tect in the matter." 

This seems to need no comment. But 
things may not be so bad. An avenue of 
hope cpens in the following pleasingly paro- 
chial intimation :— 

Any further details, subject, however, to 
the foregoing conditions, may be learned from 
the Rev. William Scott, who (only, however, 
if advised at least two days beforehand) 
would meet with intending competitors at 
the church, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
February 25, at half-past three o'clock. 


— — —— 


TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


Trustees, Executors, and Securities Corpora- 
tion v. London County Councii. 


ON Thursday last week the Tribunal sat at 
the Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. A. A. Hudson 
presiding, to give their decision in the appcal 
on beha]f of the Trustees, Executors, and 
Securities Insurance Corporation, Ltd., under 
sub-sect. 1 of sect. 22 of the London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, against the 
requirements of the London County Council 
contained in a notice dated the 26th day of 
July, 1910, and served upon the appellants in 
respect of the building known as Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street. E.C. Mr. Astbury, 
K.C.. and Mr. Douglas Hogg appeared for the 
appellant, and Mr. Cecil Wa!sh represented 
the London County Council. 

The facts of the case were reported in the 
Builder of February 10. 

The Chairman said the Tribunal had decided 
to allow the appeal provided that certain 
works to be specified should be executed by 
the appellants to the reasonable satisfaction of 
the London County Council. with liberty to 
apply to the Tribunal. The effect of this 
decision was that aa to the main part of the 
Council's requirements they did not think thev 
were such as could be reasonably required 
under the circumstances to provide proper and 
sufficient means of escape in case of fire. The 
main part of the Council’s requirements was 
divided substantially under two heads-—ono a 
new fireproof staircase. or, rather, a new 
staircase of incombustible materials from the 
top to the bottom of the building, cutting 
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through the offices of different tenants, and, 
secondly, the making of various self-closing 
doors across the corridors of the several floors. 
There were also various minor requirements 
to which the Tribunal had given effect to, and 
which would be set out in the order which 
they would issue in due course. The greater 
part of these minor matters were agreed to by 
the appellants at the hearing, but the Tribunal 
had made some additions, and in particular 
they thought it was important that the 
furniture and other stores in the basement 
should be shut off with double iron doors, and 
that the wooden staircase on tho fifth floor 
should be protected with fire-resisting material. 
At the hearing the appellants consented to 
put double iron doors in the basement or to 
remove the furniture which was stored there, 
but in view of the future the Tribunal thought 
it well to make a permanent job of the matter. 
The protection of the wooden staircase on the 
fifth floor was not suggested by either of the 
parties, but it certainly seemed to him to be 
most desirable, especially as the underside of 
the staircase was in close proximity to an 
office about which there was a good dcal of 
question. He would like to know if tho 
appellants agreed to that particular clause. 

Mr. Astbury: Certainly. Although they 
had not the actual order before him, he took 
it from what the Chairman had said that 
the requirements did not go further than what 
the appellants were willing to do before 
coming to the Tribunal. 

The Chairman said substantially it was 
what the appellants agreed to at the hearing. 

Mr. Astbury said that with regard to the 
wooden staircase which the appellants had not 
hitherto been asked to do, all that they were 
asked to do were things which were offered to 
the County Council, and which the Council 
refused to accept otherwise than coupled with 
conditions which the Tribunal now held were 
unreasonable. Ho contended, therefore, that 
the appellants had entirely succeeded in regard 
to the things they came before the Tribunal 
on. This a serious matter for his 
clicnts, and it was an entirely new policy of 
the County Counci]. It had been very expen- 
sive for his clients, and he appealed to the 
Tribunal to allow substantial costs. 

The Chairman said the Tribunal looked upon 
the double iron doors in the basement and the 
protection of the wooden staircase as very 
material matters as affecting their decision to 
allow the omission of the greater requiremente 
of the Council. 

Mr. Astbury pointed out that neither ot 
these two things were asked for by the Council. 
The appellants came before the Tribunal to 
prevent their building being ruined. 

Mr. Walsh said the County Council was a 
public body performing a public duty. Mr. 
Astbury’s contention all through had been that 
the building was comp!ete. and that there was 
no fire risk, and that there was no single 
item inside or outside the notice which could 
he reasonably required, and he asked the 
Tribunal to cancel the notice. He submitted 
that Mr. Astbury’s position could not be 
maintained now, although he recognised that 
on the two main points the Tribunal was 
against the Council. The Council had carried 
out a public duty, and, at any rate, the result 
of their interference was that better provision 
would be made in the building. 

After considerable legal argument, the 
Chairman said what the Tribunal fe!t was that 
a serious part of the case was the requirement 
to put in the staircase, which, in effect, would 
have very seriously interfered with the valu- 
able tenancies of the appellants, and this 
requirement was practically abandoned during 
the hearing. It was obvious that when 
requirements of that kind were made, persons 
would not bo well advised 1f thev did not 
take good advice, and. when thev appealed, be 
well represented. They would have to con- 
sider what costs they would award. 


— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


City Architecture. 


SIR,—I have perused with much interest the 
report in your last issue of the paper read by 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse before the R. I. B. A., 
containing a suggestion that the architectural 
developments of London should be placed under 
the control of official architects, one of whom 
should be appointed by each Borough Council, 
and that the appointments should only be made 
for a short term of years. and given to men who 
are in practice, provided they do not do so in 
their own district. 

He appears to have been thinking only of the 
centre of London. but a little acquaintance with 
the great suburban boroughs and the larger 
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country towns would have shown him that the 
need of such appointments is much greater 
there. 

His scheme is, therefore, of necessarily wider 
application than he seems to have imagined. 
Itis an ideal worth working for, but impossible 
to confine to one small district only. Once 
extended in this way to include the whole 
country, it would soon be found to be impossible 
to make the appointments other than per- 
manent, and that it would be necessary to 
require the officials to devote their whole time to 
the work, for there would be plenty of it for them 
to do. 

Heavily burdened as the country is at present 
with rates, it is inconceivable that any measure 
would pass into law at the present time which 
would involve the appointment of a number of 
officials whose salaries would have to be found. 
The country is not ready to accept any such 
suggestion. As architects, we all recognise that 
something is needed to be done. There is a 

ood deal of talk about the preparation of a 
Registration Bill by the R.I.B.A., as a sequel 
to the establishment of the Licentiates. 

A Bill with a similar object has long been 
before the profession. The passage of either 
measure would insure that all architects in 
future should be in possession of at least com- 
petent knowledge and skill. 

A great deal of what would be accomplished 
by Mr. Waterhouse’s officials could be done at 
once if the Registration Bill which is eventually 
passed, were to contain a clause to the effect 
that no drawings submitted to local authorities 
for building work should be valid unless they 
were signed by registered practitioners. 

This would insure that at least the drawings 
had been supervised by a trained architect, 
and would, to a large extent, do away with the 
present scandalous state of affairs, which we 
country architects probably recognise more 
fully than those who are engaged upon bigger 
works in London. H. C. W. BLYTH. 


„Civitas and the Soane Award. 


S1r,—The occasion of the withholding of the 
Soane Award has caused so much comment bv 
and so many inquiries from personal friends and 
the young men of the architectural profession 
that some explanation seems to be called for. 

The President and Council claim that I 
received “ substantial" help, and I have freely 
acknowledged that I did receive some help in 
colouring, and also in setting up of & rough 
draft from my own sketches for the perspective. 
the latter being work which I considered was of 
a purely mechanical nature; the responsibility, 
therefore, for the withholding of the Soane is 
entirely my own and I wish to take all blame. 
I have lost à much-coveted prize, but I am still 
very young and hope to make amends. 

In any case the loss of the Soane is not the 
bitter disappointment to me that it might have 
been to some, for my competing at all was a 
mere chance accident. I was already a student 
in Paris when the programme was issued, and 
it occurred to me that I might as well work upon 
this project as any other. Moreover, when I 
read the programme I realised that the award 
would probably go to the man who could 
convert a civic ditch of 120 ft. into & dignitied 
water approach, for only thus could the scale be 
obtained which could in anv case express the 
status of a capital city. I thought when I had 
solved this problem that I would probably be 
well in the running. 

Now as to the help I received. The fact that 
I prepared my early studies during the summer 
vacation absolutely precludes any question as 
to the authorship of the design, so the whole 
objection naturally revolves upon that of 
draughtsmanship, and here I may further add 
that I did not receive any assistance whatsoever 
until the Thursday preceding the Wednesdav, 
the day of sending in. "This shows that I did 
not even anticipate any help. At this stage all 
the drawings were in line, and I have the 
assurance of responsible authorities that. had I 
sent in my drawings at this stage, I should still 
have been the winner. Had I for one moment 
anticipated that so much value was placed on 
gilt and Chinese white I would have washed out 
every trace of it. 

Only on one point do I offer any criticism of 
the Council’s action, and this for awarding me 
the Soane in face of the help rendered by my 
friend. M. Carlu, whose every touch is unmis- 
takable, and was unquestionably recognised by 
Professor Reilly, who delivered the criticisms. 

PRENTIOE Mawson. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is on “ Fire Protection in 
the City," the economics of the subject being 
dealt with. 


The second article this week (p. 230) is on 
the ` Gothic Revival in Holland." Following 
a summary of the movement, an account is 
given of some individual churches in different 
centres. Illustrated. 


A brief notice is given on p. 233 of Recent 
Developments in English Portrait Painting, 
based on a notice of two exhibitions. 


Our Notes include: Education of 
the Public " ; Colour in London " ; Bishop 
Gore's Address to Architects“ (p. 233). 


A combined meeting of the Architectural 
Association with the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club was held on Monday, when Mr. 
W. G. Newton, B.A., read a paper and opened 
a debate, the subject being: “ That Brick is 
Eminently Suitable for Large Town Buildings." 
Mr. Newton based his claim on historical, 
chemical, and artistic grounds, and read an 
interesting paper. He was opposed by Mr. 
Alan Snow and others (p. 234). : 


Our Book Notices (p. 236) include: ‘ The 
Cathedrals of Northern France ” ; “Homeland 
Handy Guides”; “The Antiquary.”’ 


A brief notice of the Demonstration in 
Modelling " by Mr. Alfred E. Drury, A.R.A., at 
Carpenters’ Hall, appearson p. 238 ; and on the 
same page a résumé of Mr. W. E. Riley's 
Carpenters’ Hall lecture on “The Transition of 
London's Plan, its Disappearing Landmarks, 
and—After.”’ 


The Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act have given their decision in the 
case of Trustees. Executors, and Securities 
Corporation v. L.C.C.” (p. 240). 


The Monthly Review of Engineering (p. 243) 
includes: The Port of London," illustrated; 
" Manchester Water Supply," with illustra- 
tions; “The Industrial Uses of High-Pressure 
Gas"; Fire Precautions at the Turin Exhibi- 
tion"; and notes. 


The first article of the Building Trade Section 
(p. 248) is entitled ''Scaffolding," followed 
bv Trade Unions and the Law." Other 
matter includes: “ Master Builders’ Associa- 
tions”; Government Contracts”; ** Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces” ; “Applications 


under the Building Act"; and “ General 
Building News and Trade Notices." 
— e ———— 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Queen's College, London. — Professor A. Wallace 
Rimington, R. B. A., on ‘The Understanding of 
Pictures." Illustrations. 3 p.m. 


Royal Institution. —Professor Jean Perrin, D.Sc., on 
Mouvement Brownien et Réalité Moleculaire ” 
(in French). 9 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Ojfficers).—Dr. Charles Porter, M.D., B. Se., on Duties 
of a Sanitary Inspector—Offensive Trades and Trade 
Nuisances, etc." 7 p.m. : 


Institution of Civil Engincers.— The following Student's 
Paper will be read and discussed—'* The Design and 
Construction of Works for the Bacterial Purification of 
Sewage,” by Mr. R. J. Samuel, B.Sc. 8 p.m. 


Junior Institution of Engineers, — In consequence of 
the death of Mr. J. Wylie Nisbet, M. I. Mech. E., Chair- 
man of the Junior Institution of Engineers, the reading 
of the paper before the Institution on ** The Construction 
of the yal Automobile Club Building," by Mr. S. 
Bylander, has been postponed till this date. 


SaTURDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Royal Institution.—Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., M.A., 
F.S.A, on ‘Architecture: The Byzantine and 
Romanesque Period —III. 3 p.m. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. — 
Annual dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 
Mod DAT, FEBRUARY 27. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. — Business 
meeting. Election of Royal Gold Medallist. 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—7 p.m. 

Ruyal Academy of Arts (Lectures on Architecture“). 
- -Professor R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A., on The End of 
Gothic in France." 4 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Muscum).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on * Spanish Mediæval 
Architecture." 5 p.m. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 

University of London (British Muscum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on Early Christian Architecture in Rome.“ 
Lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students' Lecture).— 
Mr. P. M. Fraser on Materials.“ 7 p.m. 

Nottingham Architectural Society.—Paper by Mr. 
A. N. Bromley on *''Water-Colour as an Aid to 
Architecture." 8 p.m. 


Surveyors’ Institut ion.ä— The annual dinner, Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Métropole. 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MancH I. 

The Carpenters’ Company, Carpenters Hall, London-wall 
(The Arts Connected with Building).—Mr. Arthur Keen 
on '* Joinery in Old London. 7.45 p. in. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers). — Professor H. R. Kenwood on “Methods of 
Disinfection.” 7 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association,.—Notes on the 
recent International Town Planning Conference, by Mr. 
J. A. Williamson. 

Roual society of Arts.—Dr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., on 
„Cuisson Sickness aud Compressed Air." 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, Marcu 2. 

Carpenters" Hall, London-wall —Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes on “Fire and Fire Risks.“ 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution. — Mr. Arthur C. Benson on 
“Ruskin '"—I. 3 p.m. 

Royal Academy of Arts (Lectures on“ Architecture ?”).— 
Professor R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A., on Henri IV." 
+ p.in. 

` Fripar, MARCH 3. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Professor H. R. Kenwood on Elementary 
Statistics." 7 p.m. 

Glasqow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society. Mr. James S. Boyd on “A Study of French 
Masonry." Illustruted. 8 p. in. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Mr. Arthur Wakerley on ** The Growth and Development 
of Leicester.” 8 p. in. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 4. 

Architectural Association, -Third spring visit, Recruit- 
ing Station and Stables, Whitehall. 2 p.m. 

The Incorporated Clerks of Works’  Assoctation,-~ 
Twenty-eighth annual dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn 
Restaurant. Mr. Leonard Stokes, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, in the chuir. 
6 pan. 

Edinburgh Architectural Axssociation,--Visit to (1) 
General Post Office; (2) new galleries of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 

Junior Institution of Engineers. - Visit to the London 
County Council's Greenwich Generating Station. 3 p.m. 


— ———— — 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of February 23, 1861. 


The First Submarine Telegraph. 


Tur formation of the first submarine 
electric telegraph is claimed for Colonel Colt, 
of revolver celebrity, who, it is said, in 
1842-3. laid down a submarine telegraph, 
connecting the Merchants’ Exchange at 
New York with Coney Island and Fie 
Island. Gutta-percha was not then known ; 


but the cable is said to have been insulated . 


with a combination of cotton-yarn with 
asphalt and bees'-wax, and the whole was 


enveloped in a leaden pipe. 


——— ———-¾ — 
THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the London County Council 
was held on Tuesday at the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W. The Chairman, Mr. 
Whitaker Thompson, presided. 

Loans.—Sanction was given to the following 
loans: 3,0607. to the Stepney Borough Council 
for their electricity undertaking, and a further 
sum of 4,148}. for street improvements, etc. ; 
the Paddington Borough Council 13,0007. for 
street lighting; and the Woolwich Borough 
Council 1,839. for contributions to street 
improvements. f 

Size or CLaAssES.—Mr. E. A. H. Jay moved 
the adoption of a report of the Education Com- 
mittee recommending that the President of the 
Board of Education should be asked to receive 
a deputation from the Council on the subject of 
the Board's letter of December 20 last, announc- 
ing their decision to make a substantial reduc- 
tion from the annual grants in cases where 
Article 14 of their Code (which provides that the 
number of scholars in a class under one teacher 
shall not exceed sixty) had been violated, 
The Committee’s recommendations were 
adopted. 

May-roap School, HackNEy.—The Educa- 
tion Committee reported that they had under 
consideration a scheme for enlarging this school 
by 256 places, at an estimated cost of 6,316l. 
The Committee recommended, and it was 
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eed, that the statutory public notice be 
given of the Council’s intention. 
REPAIRS TO SCHOOLS ON THE SCHEDULE OF 


. PRicES.— The Council on February 7 accepted 


the tender of J. Marsland & Sons for carrying 
out repairs, on the approved schedule of prices, 
to school buildings situated in six groups, 
comprising fourteen county electoral divisions. 
In view of the large amount of work involved. 
Messrs. Marsland & Sons were asked whether 
they were prepared to undertake the work in so 
many groups. The firm replied, stating that 
the number of schools was rather more than 
they anticipated. In view of this, the Educa- 
tion Committee recommended that the next 
tender, that of Messrs. E. Proctor & Sons. 
should be accepted in groups 23 (Deptford) 
and 25 (Dulwich). This was agreed to. 

ALTERATIONS TO THEATRES, ETC.—The 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee reported 
that they had considered drawings for the 
following, which they had approved : London 
Exhibition-buildings, ^ Earls-court—Arrange- 
ments in connexion with the Wholesale Furni- 
ture Manufacturers Co-operative Exhibition. 
Oly mpia—Arrangements in connexion with the 
Aero and Motor-boat Exhibition. Proposed 
Opera House, Kingsway—Fire-resisting shutter 
to the scene dock. Victoria Palace (Roval 
Standard Muisc Hall)—Alteration to the gallery 
exit and rearrangement of the back of the 
balcony. Shaftesbury Theatre—Alterations to 
the footlights. 

The Committee also recommended that 
approval be given to drawings submitted by Mr. 
E. Cannell in respect of the premises, 62, 
Kingsland-road, which it is proposed to adapt 
for use as & cinematograph hall, and this was 
agreed to. 

SuB-LEeTTING.—The Asylums Committee 
reported that Messrs. George Parker & Sons, the 
contractors for the erection of an acute male 
hospital at Horton Asylum had been allowed to 
sub-let the damp-course work to the Roadamant 
Company, of 65, London-wall. E.C., and the 
artificial stonework to Messrs. M. McLeod & Co., 
of 85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

THE Marr ExTENSION.—The Improvements 
Committee submitted a further report on the 
question of the extension of the Mall to Charing 
Cross, and recommended that expenditure 
on capital account of 60,000]. be sanctioned, 
which was agreed to. 


— — — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


R. I. B. A. Soane Medallion Competition. 


BIROFESSOR REILLY, in reviewing 

this competition at the R. I. B. A. 
meeting on January 30, referred 
to the two designs we publish 
in the following terms :— 

Civitas has sent in a thoroughly Beaux- 
Arts set of drawings, even to the gold borders 
and the carefully-composed frontispiece of 
details. The plans, sections, and elevations 
are all made things of interest in themselves. 
The draughtsmanship, if somewhat uneven, 
reaches in places a very high level indeed. 
The drawings are shaded throughout and 
made intelligible to laymen. In England we 
are wont to play up too much to the man 
who boasts he can never understand a plan, 
and I am sure the public appreciation of our 
art suffers in consequence. Mauerthor“ 
has had an honourable mention given him 
for & clever essay in Francois Premier 
architecture. The Soane is not restricted, 
unfortunately, I think, to the fine classical 
architecture practised by Soane and his con- 
temporaries. It is therefore open to anyone 
to send in what the Americans would call an 
essay in archeology, and in this case it has 
been done with American thoroughness.” 

We print on another page a letter from 
Mr. Prentice Mawson in reference to the 
unfortunate result of this competition. 

The following notes have been supplied by 
Mr. C. P. Walgate in explanation of his 
design :— 

* The scheme was commenced in the con- 
viction that the highest aim in the design 
of architecture is the expression of motive, of 
embodied thought ; and the motive suggested 
in the subject set is capable of at least 
one complete expression. In practical work 
nowadays the public expects us to be 
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fashionable in our designs, but in a students’ 
competition we plead for broad enough 
sympathies in our critics to enable us to sub- 
mit hopefully sincere and thorough work 
in any style which is in accordance with the 
regulations of the competition. The story 
of the conception of the Gateway of the 
ancient city of Jamais is the story of 
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architecture. A triumphal arch and a grand 
place are classic in their very essence. Is 
not a gatehouse as truly medieval? It 
came with only those beauties natural to 
thi which have evolved under stress 
the forms which best fulfil their functions. 
The residence of the keeper of the gate 
followed, sheltering behind the gatehouse, 
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strong, but not so strong that it might have 
grown up alone. Finally, the and 
pomp of prosperity were grafted upon the 


necessities of former years. It is the histo 


initial 
that I 
lessons of a medieval 


of a community in stone, and if m 
conviction be the truth, I am gl 
have learned the 
gatehouse.” 
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Port of London : General Plan, Showing Proposed Improvements. 


THE PORT OF LONDON. 


N view of the improvements completed, 
in progress, and projected at various 
important British seaporte, and bearing 
in mind the extensive schemes that 

have been introduced within recent years 
for the development of Continental porte, it 
is particularly satisfactory to find something 
at last is going to be done for London. The 
report by Mr. E. Palmer, Chief Engineer to 
the Port of London authority, proposes im- 
provements between London Bridge and 
Tilbury, involving an immediate outlay of 
nearly four millions, and an ultimate outlay 
of about 144 millions. 

Mr. Palmer traces the history of dock 
construction on the Thames from the first 
work of the kind down to the completion of 
the Tilbury Docks in 1886, a date marking the 
commencement of the period of inactivity 
which has now prevailed for twenty-five 
years. The docks at present in existence 
are represented in Fig. 1, where also are 
shown the improvements discussed later. 

* Howland's Great Wet Dock," built in the 
XVIIth century, enclosed about 11 acres 
of water, and was provided with an entrance 
lock 150 ft. long by 44 ft. wide by 17 ft. deep 
at high water. This pioneer work was 
followed in 1802 by the West India Docks, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid by 
Pitt. Of the three magnificent docks in this 
property two are almost deserted simply 
because the entrances are too small and the 
depth of water insufficient for modern 
shipping. The first London dock, built by 
Rennie, and opened in 1805, has two river 
entrances, one practically out of use save 
for barges and small craft, and the other, 

. constructed in 1858, is quite inefficient 
because of an inner passage of smaller 
dimensions. The Wapping Basin, opening 
out of the first, now termed the Western, 
dock, will at present accommodate only one 
ship owing to its inconvenient shape fand 
marrow quays, the Eastern Dock and Shad- 
well Basin, two later additions to the London 
Docks, suffer from insufficient quay, berth, 
and shed accommodation. 

The East India Docks, opened in 1806, 
have a river entrance of ample size for vessels 
of the tonnage likely to use them, but the 

t dock is inaccessible to all except 
small craft, because the interior entrance 
passage is considerably smaller than the 
river entrance. 4 ina] 

St. Katharine Docks, on the site of the 
Hospital, founded in 1148 by Matilda of 
Boulogne, and church of the same name, 
ere opened in 1828, and being used by small 


trading vessels, may be regarded as of 
adequate size, especially as the surrounding 
warehouses forbid enlargement, and the depth 
of the river prohibits access to large steamers. 

The Royal Victoria Dock, opened in 1855, 
and capable of being converted into a fine 
modern dock, is at present incapable of 
receiving vessels of more than moderate size 
owing to its small depth, while its original 
entraace is unsafe and only operated for the 
admission of barges. 

Millwall Dock, opened in 1866, is both 
narrow and shallow, but at present appears 
to be fairly suitable for the grain-carrying 
traffic, for which it is chiefly used. 

Tilbury Docks, opened in 1886, represent 
the last word in dock construction on the 
north side of the Thames, and are & quarter of 
a century behind the times. Favoured by 
prone epth of water than that prevailing 

igher up the river, they are open to ae 
steamships, but the accommodation provided 
is quite inadequate for the largest modern 
vessels. 

On the south side of.the river, the Surrey 
Commercial Docks, opened in 1855, at 
present meet the requirements of the trades 
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Fig. 2. Port of London : Length of Existing 
and Proposed Dock Entrances. 


concerned, and enjoy the advantage of 
including the most recent example of dock 
construction in the Port, the Greenland 
Dock, opened in 1904. 

The foregoing summary of existing docks 
in the Thames is sufficient to show the 
moribund state into which things had been 
allowed to lapse owing to divided ownership 
among commercial undertakings having no 
direct interest in the development and 
prosperity of the Port as a whole. 

As a further indication of this lamentable 
condition we may point out that, as may be 
judged by reference to Fig. 2, practically 
the whole of the Colonial, American, and 
other ocean traffic has to be crowded into 
the Albert, Tilbury, and Greenland docks. 
as none of the others are capable of admitting 
the vessels used in these important depart- 
ments of trade. During the recent period 
of inaction the average size of the largest 
vessels has increased from 450 ft. to 700 ft. 
in length, from 52 ft. to 77 ft. in beam, from 
28 ft. to 35 ft. in draft, and from 7,000 
to 24,500 in gross tonnage. 

This unsatisfactory state of things was 
mainly responsible for the constitution of the 
new Port Authority, and the able report by 
Mr. Palmer points out the way to reform in 
clear and convincing terms. 

The first requirement, of course, is a 
navigation channel of width and depth 
sufficient to enable ships to reach the docks. 
This matter is already receiving attention ; 
and in Fig. 3 we show the scope of the 
dredging operations, now in progress with the 
aid of plant which has involved an outlay 
of about half a million. 

Although the improvements recommended 
in the report are not put forward for execution 
all at once, but as component parte of a 
scheme for progressive realisation, we deal 
with the whole of them in the following out- 
line, beginning at Tower Bridge and ending 
at Tilbury. 

St. Katharine Dock, for reasons previously 
stated, will be left untouched. At the 


.London Docks the improvements proposed 


include a new arm to the Western Dock, 
the widening of the locks to the Tobacco 
Dock between the Eastern and Western 
Docks, the remodelling of the Wapping 
Basin, and the provision of new quays, jetties, 
and sheds, the total cost being estimated at 
602,000. On the other side of the river 
the Surrey Commercial Docks are considered 
to comply with present needs. 

The West India Docks, covering an area 
half as large again as that of Tilbury Docks, 
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Fig. 3. Port of London: Scope of Dredging Operations in Progress. 


and being close to the city, constitute one 
of the most valuable assets possessed by the 
Authority. To convert them into a 
5 modern system, it is proposed to 
iacrease the depth of the basins by pumping, 
to construct a new and effective entrance 
from the river, as shown on the plan, and 
to construct an important addition to the 
entrance basin so as to make this serve for 
all three docks. Here, also, it is proposed to 
build the first of the important series of 

docks, accommodation in which the Port 
is hopelessly deficient. Quay widening, sheds, 
mechanical equipment, and improved rail. 
way tracks complete the category, which 
involve an expenditure of 1,105,000/., an 
amount very small in comparison to the 
advantages to be gained by the conversion 
of three partially derelict basins into effective 
modern docks. 


Millwall Dock can only be fitted for 


larger vessels by either complete reconstruc- 
tion, or the addition of a new dock with 
separate entrance, as represented on the plan, 
at the total estimated cost of 747,400. 
Neither alternative is pressing, but Mr. 
Palmer justly urges that the existing dry 
dock should be at once increased to the 
length of 550 ft., at the cost of 12, 700l. 

At the East India Docks the narrow 
interior passage shutting out vessels of 
moderate size from the main dock would 
be widened and deepened, the outlay, 
including deepening the docks, improving 
quays, and building new sheds, being put 
at . . 
The Royal Victoria Dock, now inaccessible 
to shipping save through a narrow and 
shallow passage from the Royal Albert 
Dock, requires deepening from 25 ft. 6 in. 
to 38 ft. 6 in., the construction of a new 
entrance, a new dry dock, quay reconstruction, 
and new sheds, the cost being estimated at 
1,305,000}. The Royal Albert Dock, thirty 
years ago considered to be the finest, dock in 
the world, merely wants deepening and 
providing with an ample entrance to make 
it once more worthy of its splendid situation. 
The total expenditure foreshadowed in the 
report is only 615,000, this amount pro- 


viding for quay improvements and a new 
dry dock, 700 ft. long by 80 ft. wide by 
30 ft. deep. Two important additions pro- 


posed to the same property are the North 
and South Albert Docks, the former 7,400 ft. 
long by 700-1,000 ft. wide by 45 ft. deep, 
and the latter 4,600 ft. long by 500-700 ft. wide 
by 44 ft. 6 in. deep. These docks and their 
entrances would be capable of use by the 
largest ships afloat or projected, the cost, 
including large dry docks, new sheds, and 
equipment, amounting to 6,936,000}. If 
executed, the project would at once place 
London in the position of being able to deal 
with the largest ships afloat or projected in 
the very heart of the Port, a position far 
superior to Tilbury in respect of traffic 
facilities and general convenience. 

With regard to Tilbury Docks, Mr. Palmer 
adopts the judicious view that no works 
of importance should be undertaken unless 
found to be n after the Victoria 
and Albert Docks have been modernised and 
extended. Hence the improvements shown 
in Fig. 4 are merely to be taken as indicating 
what might be done for extending Tilbury 


Docks if the future should call for such an 
undertaking. The three present branch 
docks cannot possibly be widened to provide 
adequately for modern ships of large size, 
and the best way of providing further 
accommodation appears to be the con- 
struction of the immense dock with a new 
entrance and suitable dry docks represented 
in the plan. The cost of the whole scheme 
is estimated at 4,860,000., or 2, 618, 000“. 
if only the shaded portion of the proposed 
dock were built. 

One very desirable addition, however, 
would be the pontoon landing-stage, 1,500 ft. 
long, for passengers. This stage, designed 
on the lines of Prince’s Landing-Stage, 
Liverpool, and i ip with commodious 
waiting-rooms and sheds, would allow two 
large steamships to come alongside 
simultaneously, and an extension of existing 
railway lines would enable DRE to 
travel between Tilbury and Fenchurch- 
street in thirty-five minutes, and St. Pancras 
in forty-five minutes. The cost of this 
most convenient work would be about 
230.000“. 

Having now briefly reviewed the propo 
made, we may again refer to Fig. 2 as 
denoting the advantages to be derived from 
the seven new dock entrances proposed, 
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ranging from 575 ft. by 80 ft. by 40 ft. deep 
at the West India Docks to 1,300 ft. by 130 ft. 
by 55 ft. deep at Tilbury Docks. 

At present there are only four dry docks 
in the London area, and two at Tilbury—a 
truly disgraceful record for the first Port 
in the world. These docks range in size from 
375 ft. by 64 ft. by 21 ft. deep to 501 ft. by 
66 ft. 4 in. b 22 ft. deep in London, and of 
the two at Tilbury one is 846 ft. b 66 ft. 9 in. 
by 30 ft. deep (although only taking vessels 
not more than 650 ft. long) and the other 


report proposes nine new dry docks. 
ranging from 575 ft. by 80 ft. by 25 ft. 
deep to 1,300 ft. by 130 ft. by 45 ft. 
deep. 


The aggregate outlay involved in the pro- 
posals made amounts to 14,426,000/., but it 
is recommended that the work should be 
spread over three successive periods. 

The first instalment at the estimated cost of 
3,896,700/., includes urgently required works 
at the London, West India, Millwall, and 
Albert Docks, the largest item being for 
the construction of the new South Albert 
Dock. 

The second instalment at the estimated 
cost of 5,722,000/., covers work at the West 
India, Albert, and Victoria Docks, and the 
Tilbu Landing-Stage, the chief item 
being lor building the new North Albert Dock. 

The third instalment at the estimated cost 
of 4,808,000/., covers the first part of Tilbury 
Dock extension, and various items not 
included previously. 

As the first series of works will probably 

require about five years for their execution. 
the subsequent programme may be modified 
by future developments of trade. 
. We should not like to suggest when a start 
wil be made on the works foreshadowed, 
but from the serious and businesslike manner 
in which the Port Autbority bave under- 
taken the duties of their great trust, we 
have every hope tbat the first series of 
improvements will be taken in hand at a 
reasonably early date. 
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MANCHESTER WATER 
SUPPLY. 


WHEN the waterworks at Longdendale 
were commenced in 1848, the joint population 
of Manchester and Salford was, approxi- 
mately, 350,000 persons, and when they were 
tinally completed in 1884 the population of 
the sister towns had risen to fully 570,000, 
and the rate of increase continued so rapidly 
thereafter that in 1877 the need for addi- 
tional sources of supply became very obvious, 
but nothing was done until the Thirlmere 
works were commenced in 1890 and the 
first aqueduct completed in 1894. 

From 8 million gallons in 1855, the daily 
consumption of water in Manchester grew 
to nearly 19 million gallons by 1881, and 
was increased in 1894 by 10 million gallons 
through the first pipe line from Thirlmere, 
bringing up the total to about 29 million 
gallons daily. 

Further demands soon brought up the 
supply to 32 million gallons, and on the 
opening of the second Thirlmere pipe line 
the consumption had reached 33 million 
gallons daily. 

Last year the average daily consumption 
had increased to 41:68 million gallons, of 
which 24:24 million gallons came from 
Longdendale, and 17:44 million gallons from 
Thirlmere. 

In 1908 the Water Department commenced 
laying a third pipe line from Thirlmere. 
This work, now approaching completion, will 
provide for the additional supplies needed 
during the next few years, but the great 
problem ever before the Water Department 
will only be set aside temporarily and not 
finally solved. 


Manchester already has to supply water 
for & population of ll millions, including 
the city itself, Salford, numerous townships 
and villages in Greater Manchester, and 
various towns and districte, including Ather- 
ton, Carnforth, Chorley, Croston, Lancaster, 
Lunesdale, Preston, Tyldesley, Walton-le- 
Dale, and South Westmoreland. What the 
extent of future demands may be it is 
difficult to predict, but the day will evidently 
come when the resources of the present 
collecting areas will be taxed to their full 
capacity. 

The new pipe line from Thirlmere ter- 
minates at Audenshaw Reservoir, and in 
addition to crossing numerous railway lines 
passes under the Manchester Ship Canal near 
Barton Bridge. The siphon, of which a 
section is given in Fig. 1, comprises two 
vertical shafts, each with a valve-house, of 
dimensions adequate for fhe accommodation 
of three 40-in. diameter mains. The subway 
connecting the two shafts is 611 ft. 6 in. long, 
the Thirlmere or north end being at sea level, 
and the Manchester or south end 16 in. 
lower. Both shafts and the tunnel are of 
15 ft. 6 in. diameter and 14 ft. 6 in. diameter 
inside the cast-iron lining, each ring of the 
latter in the subway consisting of nine seg- 
mental plates 14 in. thick by 20 in. long, 
while in the vertical shafta the lining consiste 
of eight segments 3 ft. and 4 ft. long, and 
of the same thickness as in the subway. 

At each end of the siphon a 40-in. sluice 
valve will be fitted, having slow and quick 
gearing for operation by hand, these valves 
being designed so that they can be readily 
ang under the working head of 350 ft., 
about 151 lb. per square inch. Two seta of 
hydraulic engines and pumps will be installed 
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Fig. 2. Manchester Water Supply : Plan of Heaton Park Reservoir and New Aqueduct. 


Manchester Water Supply : Siphon under the Ship Canal. 


for emptying the siphon when required, 
each of these being capable of raising 4,000 
gallons per hour to the height of 72 ft. 

Another notable addition to the resources 
of the Water Department will be represented 
by the new reservoir at Heaton Park with 
the capacity of 500 million gallons. This 
work was commenced in 1907, and should be 
finished before the end of next year. 

The site of the reservoir is partly within . 
the boundaries of the park, which was 
bought by the Manchester Corporation in 
1902 from Lord Wilton, and, extending to 
more than 690 acres, is the largest public 
park in the city boundaries. The work 
of construction has been considerably 
facilitated by the contour of the ground, 
the place selected for the reservoir being a 
natural hollow surrounded by elevated land 
of varying height. The embankment is 
formed of clay excavated from ground 
destined to constitute the interior of the 
reservoir, the material being puddled in 
timber moulds and afterwards pitched with 
stone. 

As indicated in Fig. 2, the water supply will 
come from Thirlmere with that delivered to 
the two reservoirs at Prestwich, of 20 and 21 
million gallons capacity each, and the outlet. 
pipe will discharge into the existing mains 
at Bury Old-road. The inlet and outlet 
pipes, of 40 in. and 30 in. diameter respec- 
tively, have already been laid. 

The direct object of the Heaton Park 
Reservoir is to provide additional storage, 
and so to make the Water Department more 
independent than heretofore of possible 
breakdown in the supply from Thirlmere. 
Apart from serious mishap, repairs and 
alterations are always in progress at different 
pointe in the pipe lines, making it necessary 
to shut down the valves at Thirlmere once 
or twice every month, and to rely upon 
storage reservoirs for current needs. 

The new storage reservoir will extend by 
fully twelve days the period for which 
Manchester and district could hold out 
against drought, and offer an assurance of 
security which should be greatly appreciated 
by the great industries affected and the 
population at large. 


FIRE PRECAUTIONS AT THE. 
TURIN EXHIBITION. | 


In view of the disastrous fire at Brussels. 
it is important to inquire as to the precautions 
that wil be taken to prevent any similar 
occurrence at the Turin International Exhibi- 
tion, of which a general account was given 
in our issue of January 27, and where this. 
country will be the most prominent among 
other participating nations. 

A favourable omen may be construed from 
the past records of exhibitions in Turin, not. 
one of these having suffered in any way from 
fire. The authorities of that city pride them- 
selves on the excellent organisation which has 
enabled them to secure immunity in the past, 
but, after the experience of Brussels, additiona} 
safeguards are being provided. 

We are glad to recognise the efforts made 
by the Executive Committee of the Exhibition 
to protect the property of their guests, and 
equally pleased to be able to announce 
that exceptional precautions have been 
adopted by the Board of Trade Exhibitions 
Branch, in addition to those of the Italian 
Executive. 

Dealing first with the structural aspect of 
the question, the Palace of Typography is the 
only absolutely ideal fire-resisting building, 
this being of reinforced concrete throughout. 
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Turin International Exhibition: Plan of Hydrants and Stand Pipes. 


In this case, the relatively heavy cost was 
only justified by the intention to leave the 
building as a permanent structure in the Parco 
Valentino. 

The block of buildings constituting the 
British section come next in order of merit. 
Originally designed to be virtually in contact 
with the Palace of Typography and the 
International Machinery Hall a roadway 
16 ft. wide has been formed completely round 
them, except at one place where a fire-resist- 
ing wall 3 ft. thick by 150 ft. long serves as a 
barrier between the British and the Inter- 
national Machinery Hall. This fire-wall 
rises 2 ft. 71 in. above the corrugated- iron 
roof, and the six openings left for the circula- 
tion of visitors are fitted with fire-resisting 
doors of approved design, having counter- 
weights so that each of these massive screens 
can be shut down with the greatest ease and 
rapidity in case of emergency. 

lo obviate the presence of unpremeditated 
flues beneath the timber flooring, earth has 
been compactly rammed between the original 
ground surface and the boards, this body of 
earth being held in place by a line of 9-in. 
brick walls entirely around the section. 

All. the interior walls are faced with 
hollow bricks 1j in. thick rendered with a 
g-in. coat of plaster, and similar protection 
18 provided for door and window frames. 
Columns which, owing to their circular form, 
cannot be sheathed jn hollow brick, are en- 
closed by a coat of fire-resisting plaster laid 
l4 in. thick on wire netting. All ceilings in 
the Hall of Honour and the galleries on 
either side are covered with metallic lathing 
and a substantial layer of  fire-resisting 
plaster; terrace roofs are protected by 
galvanised iron, and the woodwork of doors 
and windows is covered with asbestos paint. 

Indeed, so thoroughly has the work of fire- 
protection been carried out, that the British 
section may almost be regarded as a structure 
of permanent character. 

ike the British Machinery Hall and other 
galleries behind the front building: several 
important structures at Turin are mainly built 
of steel, their contents being largely of in- 
combustible character and the risk of fire 
correspondingly small. 

The remaining structures, in spite of the 
illusory appearance of solidity they present 
after completion, consist of a light timber 
skeleton faced with plaster or the combination 
of 97 and canvas, technically known as 
«t 8 2M i 

Unlike the timber framework commonly 
adopted in this country, the skeleton work at 
Turin is built up of fir trunks as uprights 
and beams, and the panels are filled in with 
cane network, which affords a good tooth for 
plaster. 

Even in the natural state, whole tree stems 
are far superior to sawn timber in respect of 
fire-resistance, and their suitability at Turin 
is further increased by treatment with a 
chemical solution, which has also been applied 
to all the canework. 

The solution employed is one of two selected 
as the best and most effective brought forward 
as the result of an international competition 
inaugurated during the year 1907 with the 
present Exhibition in view. Although the 
solution is merely sprayed over the interior 
and exterior woodwork, it is regarded as being 
quite eflicient. We are strongly of opinion 
that the only proper course is to impregnate 
the timber beforehand in accordance with 
processes available, but, unfortunately, too 
seldom adopted in this country. 

The other solution approved by the Com- 
mittee conducting the competition is one for 
the treatment of textile fabrics, and this has 


been applied throughout the Turin Exhibition. 
As a further precaution all exposed woodwork 
has been protected with asbestos paint. 

Finally, as fires sometimes originate from 
electrical short-circuits, every possible safe- 
guard in this respect has been adopted in 
pursuance with the recommendations made by 
a committee of experts. 

From the foregoing notes it may be realised 
that the constructive part of the fire-protec- 
tion problem has by no means been neglected 
by the Italian and British Executive. 

Turning now to fire-fighting equipment, 
there is a storage reservoir with the capacity 
of nearly 4,500,000 gallons in connexion with 
the Water Palace. Situated at an elevation 
insuring the pressure of 90 lb. per square 
inch, this reservior will be kept always full 
and connected to à comprehensive installation 
of fire mains in every part of the Exhibition. 

The accompanying plan, where the build- 
ings are numbered for identification as on 
the plan given in our preceding article 
(January 27), shows the positions of hydrants 
and fire alarms throughout the Exhibition. 
Hydrants are to be found, with hose 
in readiness, at intervals of about 38 yards 
apart, and the electric fire-alarm system 
is such that on one alarm being sounded 
al the bells wil ring and the danger 
zone be at once indicated. Warning will also 
be given by the same means at the twenty 
fire stations in the city, and at the barracks 
close to the Exhibition, where sappers and 
engineers are quartered. The accompanying 
plan indicates the complete manner in which 
the Exhibition is eguipped with hydrants 
inside and outside the buildings. 

Every night 1,200 watchmen will be on 
duty, in addition to those provided by the 
various nations taking part in the Exhibition. 
Each watchman will have his allotted beat, 
and in case of fire will make use of the nearest 
hydrant after sounding the alarm, while the 
other watchmen, aiready trained for such 
eventualities, will proceed to his assistance. 

The city fire brigade, having excellent 
equipment, includes twenty-six non- com- 
missioned officers and 200 men commanded by 
a retired army officer. The nearest fire station 
is within three minutes drive of the Exhibi- 
tion, and proximity of sappers and engineers 
with material for pulling down or blowing up 
parts of the buildings for the purpose of 
isolation is an additional element of security. 

In the British section, the Board of Trade 
officials have supplemented the precautions 
of the Italian authorities by the British fire 
brigade which proved so useful at Brussels, 
the provision of a separate water supply, and 
the installation of thirty additional hy rants, 
making a total of fifty-six in the section. The 
British water supply will be drawn from the 
river by two pumps capable of discharging 
1,000 gallons per minute. Special attention 
has been devoted to the question of short- 
circuiting, and the exterior of the buildings 
is protected by a complete system of lightning 
conductors. 

It would be difficult to suggest any further 
safeguards for protection of the buildings and 
their contents, and that anything like the 
Brussels disaster will occur at Turin is 
obviously a very remote contingency. 


THE INDUSTRIAL USES OF 
HIGH-PRESSURE GAS. 


Most of our readers are familiar with high- 
pressure gas lamps, but the remarkable work 
which has recently been achieved with high- 
pressure gas as a furnace fuel is not so well 
known. At Woolwich Arsenal high-pressure 
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gas furnaces have been used for some time 
past for annealing large masses of metal, and 
in London tons of type-metal are daily 
melted in high-pressure gas furnaces; but the 
melting by gas of large quantities of nickel, 
a metal having a melting-point much higher 
than that of gold or of cast-iron, is an 
achievement which was regarded as imprac- 
ticable until quite recently. Now, however. 
the difficulty of obtaining the necessary high 
temperature has been overcome by using gas 
under very high pressure. 

A gas furnace compared with a coke 
furnace has the advantages that it is more 
easily and speedily brought to the required 
temperature, that the temperature of the 
furnace can be kept practically uniform for 
any length of time, and that the fuel does 
not leave any ash. But with low-pressure 
gas and air it has been impossible to obtain 
the high temperature required for the melting 
of large masses of metal of high melting- 
point, and hitherto gas furnaces have been 
used only for melting metals of low melting 
point or for melting very small quantities of 
metals of high melting-point. 

High-pressure gas has, moreover, been 
found more economical than low-pressure gas, 
and it has already displaced coke as a fuel 
in many instances, and there are indications 
that its use will extend rapidly during the 
present year. 

Instead of using gas under high pressure. 
the gas may be used under low pressure, and 
the air required for combustion of the gas 
may be supplied to the burner under high 
pressure. The object is to obtain the maxi- 
mum flame temperature by consuming as 
much gas as possible in a flame of the re 
quired dimensions. If the gas is under high 
pressure the injecting action of the jet of gas 
will draw as much air into the combustible 
mixture as it requires, while if the air is 


. forced into the mixing chamber of the burner 


under high pressure a_ similar result is 
obtained. Both methods of obtaining a high 
flame temperature are now being largelv 
used, and the new furnaces are merely 
developments of old forms of blast furnaces. 

A few weeks ago some interesting figures 
concerning the cost of melting metals with 
high-pressure gas were given in a paper read 
before the London and Southern District 
Junior Gas Association by Mr. L. F. Tooth, 
and some of his figures are shown in the 
following table :— | 


Melting ane feet | Gas pua 


Point per Ib. of | inches of 
d Metal. Mercury. 
| 

Lead  . .. .. 326 0:28 10 
White Metal „i 420 0:5 10 
Aluminum | 628 2:8 12 
Brass Nc 900 | 2:8 14 
Silver | 954 | 29 ! 14 
Gun-metal ......... ; 1,000 ! 3:2 | 14 
Gold 1.045 i 3:6 14 
Copper 1,054 ! 37 14 
Cast-iron 1,075 6*6 14 
Nickel 1,550 ' 807 24 


It is not suggested that finality has been 
reached in the economical application of gas 
to metal melting, but so little information 
relating to the cost of high-pressure gas as a 
fuel has been published that Mr. Tooth's 
figures will serve for the present as a useful 
guide to all interested in the heating of metal 
furnaces. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


At the ordinary meeting of the 

Detroit River Institution of Civil ineers 
Tunnel. on the 7th inst., Mr. Alexander 
Siemens, President, in the 

chair, the paper read was The Detroit River 
Tunnel Between Detroit, Michigan. and 
Windsor, Canada," by Mr. W. J. Wilgus. 
M.Inst.C.E. The electrically-operated tunnel 
beneath the Detroit River for connecting the 
Michigan Central Railroad, in Detroit, with the 
Canada Southern Railway in Windsor, was 
successfully completed and opened for the 
passage of the first train on July 26, 1910. This 
was four years after work had been actively 
commenced, and at the close of over half a 
century's striving for means of linking together 
the lines of railway between east and west, via 
the north shore of Lake Erie. The tunnel 
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contains two tracks, and measures about 
24 miles between summits, and 8,310 ft. from 
portal to portal; it has a clear headroom of 
18 ft. above rail-level. Local conditions led 
to the adoption of a novel method of subaqueous 
construction, by means of which the capital cost 
and hazard to human life and health were 
greatly reduced, and economy of operation was 
subserved by the lessening of the vertical ascent 
for trains. In this method steel tubes in pairs 
were built on land, launched, towed into 
position, and sunk into a previously-excavated 
trench; there they were suitably connected, 
adjusted to line and level, and entirely sur- 
rounded by concrete deposited under water by 
the tremie process. Later, after the con- 
crete had hardened, the tubes were successively 
pumped out, and the inner ring or lining of 
concrete was constructed in the dry without the 
use of compressed air. This procedure obviated 
the necessity of placing the tunnel some distance 
below the bed of the stream, as would have been 
necessary with the shield m :thod, and permitted 
the top of the tunnel actually to project above 
the river-bed to the limiting level established by 
the United States and Canadian Governments. 
‘The design of the track used in the tunnel 
departs from the usual practice in that it dis- 
penses with the use of ballast and thereby lends 
itself to economy of maintenance and to cleanli- 
ness. Especial care was taken in the interests 
of safety to secure sound rails, thorough drain- 
age, suitable signalling and interlocking, 
and other protective features for emergency use. 
The completion of this improvement, costing, 
with contiguous work, between 10,000,000$ 
and 15,000,000$ (2,000,0007. and 3,000,000/.), 
has brought to the public greater safety, reli- 
ability, and speed of service; for the substitu- 
tion of & spacious and substantial tunnel has 
removed the uncertainties and dangers inoident 
to car-ferriage across a waterway encumbered 
in summer and autumn with a traffic of about 
60,000,000 tons annually, and rendered 
hazardous in winter by storms and ice. 


Ir is stated that on a recent 

Cost of oooasion one man employed by 
Cutting Metal the Knowles Oxygen Company 
with Oxygen. cut through forty-two 15-in. 
by 5-in. I-beams at the Small- 

Neath railway sidings, Birmingham, in four and 
three-quarter hours. The total oost for the 
forty-two cuts was as follows :— à 
s. d. 


Oxygen, 200 cub. ft. at 22. per 1,000 cub. ft. 8 0 
Hydrogen, 300 cub. ft. at II. „, „ 6 O0 
Labour, 41 hours at ls. per hour .. ..4 9 


Total ..18 9 


Works already executed by 
The Chingford the Metropolitan Water Board 
Reservoir. offer reasonable assurance 
against the shortage of water 
i1 the east of London, as happened in 1898. 
An additional safeguard, in course of completion, 
is represented by the immense new reservoir at 
Chingford. This important undertaking, with 
the water area of 416 acres, will store 3,000 
million gallons, or enough to supplement 
existing supplies by 30 ion gallons daily. 
The reservoirs in use at present for the eastern 
division of London have an aggregoto capacity 
of nearly 2,500 million gallons. The fact that 
the total supply available for the East End is 
far greater than the combined output from the 
Manchester waterworks will be, even after 
completion of the third pipe line from Thurlmere, 
is sufficient to illustrate the gigantic task 
imposed on the Metropolitan Water Board, and 
to make clear the admirable results attainable 
by the intelligent utilisation of strictly local 
sources of supply. | 


Waite the usual type of photo- 

A New meter is employed to deter- 
Photometer. mine the brilliancy in {candle 
feet of any source of illumina- 

tion, it cannot be applied to measure the 
luminosity of objects oo ias P light. The 
instrument introduced by Messrs. R. & J. Beok, 
of Cornhill, under the style of the Holophane 
Lumeter,' combines both functions, but as 
ordinarily supplied is only available for the last 
mentioned purpose. It is in the form of a small 
box with an eye-piece, aud on looking into this 
is seen an illuminated diso with an opening at 
the centre. When the object whose brightness 
is to be measured is observed through the eye- 
piece and perforated diso it will appear either 
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more or less brilliant than, or of the same 
brilliancy as, the surrounding part of the disc. 
Then, by moving a lever working along a 

aduated quadrant, the brilliancy of the 
illuminated disc can be reduced or increased 
until it is the same as that of the object under 
examination, and the brillianoy of the latter 
can be read on the quadrant in candle feet, the 
range of the scale being from 0:01 candle foot to 
100 candle feet. 

Among' the. purposes to whioh the Lumetér 
can be applied are—For ascertaining whether 
the light on printed papers is sufficient for 
reading without strain to the eyes ; whether all 
parts of a room are adequately illuminated ; 
for measuring the variation of light at different 
times, seasons, positions, and localities, the 
relative intensity of light and shade in pictures, 
and the absorption of light by glass or other 
transparent substances. 


IN addition to their familiar 

Test of a Sand use for striking bridge centring 
Box for Bridge sand boxes can frequently 
Erection. be applied with advantage 

ins of screw or other 

jacks for lowering heavy steel girders upon the 
seats prepared for them. An instance of the 
kind was furnished by the erection of a steel 
span for the Sitter River bridge in Switzerland. 
As represented in the section on this page the 
sand boxes there employed consisted of a cast- 
iron cylinder, 4 ft. 3 in. high outside and 4 ft. 
high inside, with the bore of 262 in., and a hollow 
ram, also of cast-iron, 2 ft. 74 in. high, the outer 
surface accurately turned to fit the oylinder. 
The depth of sand in the cylinder with the ram 


Sand-box used in erecting the Sitter Bridge, 
Switzerland. 


in place was 39} in., the escape hole in the 
bottom of the cylinder for running out the 
sand being of 3 3-16 in. diameter. 

Before using the sand boxes on the Sitter 
bridge works one of them was subjected to tests 
in order to ascertain its supporting power and 
behaviour under load, and to obtain exact 
data on the settlement caused by different 
loads. The sheet lead hood shown on the 
drawing was for protecting the sand from 
moisture. From a diagram given in Der 
Eisenbau, it appears that the compression of 
the sand, as represented by the settlement of 
the ram, was 2} in., the compression at inter- 
mediate points being approximately propor- 
tionate to the loads. On opening the valve at 
the bottom of the box the sand flowed out at 
a uniform rate under load, the same satisfactory 
behaviour being subsequently observed when 
the boxes were po in lowering the steel 
span of the Sitter bridge. 


An installation of filters, 

Pressure Filters operating under the pressure of 
at Bolton 100 lb. per square inch, recently 
Waterworks. opened at Sweetloves, in con- 
nexion with the waterworks 

svstem of Bolton, includes sixteen filters of 8 ft. 
diameter with chemical apparatus fixed in a 
building about 70 ft.-long by 36 ft. wide. The 
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filters, with the aggregate capacity of 2,300,000 
gallons per day of twenty-four hours, were 
at aot by Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd.. 
Salford, the filtering medium consisting of 
graded quartz crystals. Special apparatus is 
provided in each filter for washing the filter 
bed with a minimum amount of trouble. The 
chemical apparatus includes tanks and pumps 
for injecting coagulating solutions into the 
water as found desirable in aid of the filtration 
process. From previous experience of similar 
filters it is anticipated that the installation will 
prove not only its high efficiency, but also 
insure considerable economy. 


For years past Sir William 
Re-creation Willcocks, the original designer 
of Chaldea. of the Assouan Dam, has 
been working hard to realise 
his great project for restoring the ancient 
prosperity of Chaldea, a fertile country ruined 
Let ago by & sudden vagary of the River 
igris. Many interesting ruins are still to be 
found of the irrigation works constructed ages 
ago, the wisdom and skill of early irrigation 
engineers being amply shown by these remains. 
A gratifying fact connected with the latest 
scheme is that the contract for building a large 
dam at the head of the Hindia branch of the 
Euphrates has been secured by a British firm. 


FurtTHER delay has arisen in 
connexion with the building 
of the cantilever bridge over 
the St. Lawrence River, owing 
to serious difference of opinion among the 
responsible engineers. Two additional experte 
have been appointed with the object of settling 
the controversy. The bridge, which so far has 
involved an outlay of more than a million and 
a half will probably not be finished until 1916. 


Quebec 
Bridge. 


PREPARATORY to the construc- 
Waterford tion of the reinforced concrete 
Bridge. bridge about to be built on the 
Hennebique system across the 
River Suir, at Waterford, the contractors are 
constructing & temporary wooden structure to 
provide for traffic between the city and Water- 
ford North. The timber bridge is about 700 ft. 
bog by 28 ft. wide between parapets, and has a 
40-ft. opening span for navigation p ses. 
eee not begun until the middle of 
November last, the work is so far advanced that 
the bridge will probably be opened to traffic some 
time next month, this rapid execution being 
clear evidence of the resources at the command 
of modern contractors. 


THE accompanying sketches 
illustrate a ready means of 
nnexion attaching steel rods used as 
for Diagonal diagonal bracing between 
Bracing Rods. stanchions as frequently 
necessary in building and 
kindred construction, and constitutes an efficient 
and economical substitute for the cast-iron or 
forged angle washers generally employed. 
The connexion merely involves a short angle- 
bar placed across the web of the stanchion, and 
held in place partly by the end of the braci 
rod and partly by a flat bar riveted or bolted 
in the position shown. Any desired angle can 
be provided for by reducing the width of one 
leg of the angle bar, and when once fixed by the 
nut at the screwed end of the rod the connexion 
is perfectly secure. 


A Simple 


ne, RM 


Simple Connexion for Diagonal Bracing 
Rods. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCAFFOLDING. 


ONSIDERING the antiquity and the 
great importance of scaffolding, it is 
somewhat remarkable that eo little 

should have been written on the subject. The 
design and construction of scaffolding em- 
pos in the building industry are discreetly 
eft alone by the architect, a course of action 
which the building contractor is quite entitled 
to regard as a practical compliment, although 
at the same time it has the effect of leaving 
him with the undivided responsibility of 
guaranteeing the adequacy and safety of tbe 
temporary structures erected for the purpose 
of realising the architect's designs. 

Nevertheless, it has been the general 
custom hitherto for the builder to allow 
his foreman free scope in connexion with 
scaffolding, and the foreman is usually 
quite ready to delegate the whole matter 
to the scaffolder, who may or may not be 
worthy of the great trust so reposed in his 
constructive abilities. In some exceptional 
cases the scaffolding is carefully designed 
in the drawing office, much as the false works 
for engineering structures are designed, and 
occasionally a scaffold contractor is employed 
who is competent to make drawings pro- 
viding suitably for the builder's require- 
ments, as well as for safety and economy. 
The general rule, however, in spite of the 
additional legislative responsibilities which 
have been imposed on i, oat bs conne 
recent years, is for the work to relegat 
to scaffolders, and not infrequently to men 
having only a superficial knowledge of the 
craft. 

It also happens that serious risks are caused 
by the use of defective materials and the 
employment of unskilled labourers for the 
erection of scaffolds. Hazards of this 
origin are almost entirely associated with 
the methods of speculative builders, influenced 
sometimes by carelessness, sometimes by 
motives of excessive economy, and some- 
times by embarrassed financial circum- 
stances which forbid the rejection of unsuit- 
able materials supplied on credit. Reputable 
firms, however, with whom we class all 
builders who are among our readers, are 
particularly careful to provide for the safety 
of their scaffolding and the lives and limbs 
of their employees, and the exceedingly 
small number of scaffold failures actuall 
occurring is sufficient to show that suc 
precautions are not without effect. 

At the same time, we must emphasise the 
point that the prevailing method of designing 
and erecting scaffolds is intrinsically wrong. 
The builder who allows important work to be 
executed by a man who plans in his head as 
he goes along, and who may be competent 
or incompetent, runs the risk of insecurity 
on one hand, and of unnecessary expenditure 
on the other. Considering the severe com- 
petition that prevails in the present day, we 
are sure that builders would find it advan- 
tageous in every way to take into their 
own hands the design of scaffolaing and to 
replace traditional rules and rule-of-thumb 
methods by the principles governing scientific 
construction. 

The average scaffold erector has not 
usually received technical education qualify- 
ing him to identify and resolve the forces 
acting upon the structures which he is 
called upon to design. If an experienced 
hand, he knows that a single pole will sway 
in one direction or another unless firmly 
embedded in the ground or hela upright by 
some other means, but he is unable to com- 
pute the moment of rotation due to a given 
wina pressure, to resolve the horizontal 
component of other forces, and so arrive at 
the consequent moments tending to cause 
rotation about the fixed end of the pole, 


or to determine the procedure by which the 
corresponding moments of resistance may be 
accurately established. 

Again, considering & scaffold composed of 
standards, ledgers, ana putlogs, tied so as to 
make secure but flexible joints and the 
putlogs wedged into the wall, we cannot 
expect any craftsman without technical 
education to gauge the forces tending to 
distort the series of rectangular panels or to 
draw the whole framework away from the 
building, nor can we expect such a man to 
proportion with any nicety the diagonal 
braces necessary to offer the requisite opposi- 
tion to the forces in question. It must also 
be remembered that in practice ordinary 
scaffolds are never rigid however carefully 
they may be braced, and that distortion 
brought about by heavy concentrated loads 
may reduce the stability of the structure 
very seriously, and even if it is still capable 
of holding up, the strain on the ties, and 
consequently the amount of wear and tear 
will be excessive. 

Well-authenticated records go to prove 
that defective materials are often used by 
inaavertence, and that men professing to 
be experts really have little or no claim to 
Bpecial knowledge of the craft. "Where such 
conditions prevail, the risk of partial failures 
and mishaps is by no means inconsiderable ; 
while, on the other hand, where all materials 
are perfectly sound and the scaffolder is 


really experienced, the tendency is towaros - 


excessive cost, the reason for this being 
that, knowing the nature of the dangers to 
be avoided, but not knowing how to calculate 
strains and stresses, the workman in charge of 
operations naturally tries to make everything 
safe by using more materials than are 
actually necessary. 

In addition to questions connected with 
the theory of framed structures, the designer 
of every scaffold should be familiar witb that 
branch of applied mechanics known as the 
strength of materials. He should be able 
to determine the safe resistance of poles, 
ledgers, braces, putlogs, and planks when 
applied as columns, struts, ties, and beams, 
uader the varied load conditions for every 
practical case. Determinations of this 
nature clearly involve reliable aata on the 
physical properties of timber and rope, as 
well as on the strength of tied and other 
conrexions adopted. 

Economical construction cannot be 
attained so long as design continues to be 
entrusted to ignorant men. The spacing 
apa, consequently, the number of standards 
are directly governed by the weight carried 
by a scaffold. The thickness and weight 
of the poles employed may often be kept 
down by special attention to the efficiency 
of bracing and the rigidity of lashings or 
other means of making connexions. Light 
poles, either single or double, when applied 
as standards and tied to ledgers at intervals 
of about 5 ft. apart vertically from columns 
of great resistance, can be used economi- 
cally for the largest scaffolds. Poles used 
as diagonal bracing may also be relatively 
light, while those applied as ledgers should be 
stouter because they are required to carry 
transverse loads as beams with the average 
span of about 10 ft. between the supports. 
Economy is also influenced very largely by 
the length of the poles themselves, long 
poles reducing the amount of lap and lashing, 
and thereby effecting a great saving in 
the quantities of timber, rope, and labour 
necessary. 

The diversity existing in the design and 
construction of outside scaffolding for 
bircklayers is very marked, and in some 
counties the system differs materially from 
town to town. Divergencies of the kind, 
like the prevalence of local dialects in speech, 


distinctly suggest tradition rather than 
education as the predominant factor, and 
our opinion is that if builders would take 
under their direct control the design of 
scaffolding, marked improvement would 
become evidert, incidentally leading to 
general uniformity of practice, and, what is 
of greater importance, tosafer, more scientific. 
and more economical construction. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE 


LAW. 


WE have recently received a little pamphlet. 
entitled Trade Unions and the Law," bv 
Mr. Walter V. Osborne and Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, in which, although the law of the 
subject is only slightly dealt with, will be 
found some pertinent observations on the 
relations of the unions to the Labour Party 
and to their members. Such comments as it 
contains on the law are mainly directed to 
the first of the Osborne cases, which was 
carried to the House of Lords. The effect 
of the judgments there delivered is now 
fairly well understood, but the decision in 
the second case involves questions of no 
less importance, and which are but imper- 
fectly apprehended by the public, and as 
this is barely touched upon in the pamphlet 
it may be useful shortly to explain tle 
position of trade union members under 
both decisions. 

In the first case the Law Lords decided 
that the trade unions derived their powers 
from the Trade Union Acts, and that it 
was ultra vires those powers for the union: 
to raise funds for the purposes of political 
representation by a compulsory levy on the 
members. 

Mr. Osborne, who was the plaintiff in 
this first action, was then expelled from his 
union, and thereby deprived of all further 
benefits from his union and of the contri- 
butions he had paid, and he then had further 
recourse to the Courte, seeking a declaration 
that his expulsion was illegal and ultra 
vires, a8 he alleged the real object of the 
union in expelling him was to punish him 
for the original proceedings he had taken 
against the union. The defendants in 
this action raised a technical defence that 
the Court, by reason of the Trade Union 
Acts, had no jurisdiction to entertain this 
suit, and at the trial the only question was. 
assuming these allegations to true, had 
the Court jurisdiction to grant the plaintiff 
relief ?—a question the Court was constrained 
to answer in the negative. This raises a 
very important point, as the law which 
enables the Courts to define the functions of 
trade unions, but is unable to protect anv 
member who has set the law in motion 
from tyranny at the hands of the union, 
is certainly far from satisfactory. 

It is necessary to see how this result is 
brought about. Without entering into the 
history of trade unions it may be said that 
such societies originally, under the common 
law, were illegal societies, as. they were 
deemed to act in restraint of trade; their 
present position is, however, defined br 
the Trade Union Acts, which relieved them 
from being considered illegal on this ground. 
but subject to certain limitations. In 
legalising these hitherto illegal associatic n: 
it was apparently, at the time when the first 
of the Trade Union Acts now in force wa- 
passed, i. e., 1871, not considered advisabk 
that the Courts should enforce what other- 
wise would have been contracts unenforceable 
on the ground of illegality, and accordingly 
sect. 4 of the Act of 1871 provided that 
nothing in that Act should enable any Court 
to entertain any legal proceeding instituted 
with the object—of E btts or recovering 
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damages for the breach of certain trade 
union agreements, amongst which was, 
“ Any agreement for the application of the 
funds of a trade union." The result of 
this legislation is that if a trade union 
is one, the objects of which would be illegal 
but for the privileges conferred by the 
Trade Union Acte, then the Courts are 
deprived of jurisdiction over the contracta 
specified in the Act of 1871. 

The union of which Mr. Osborne was a 
member was one of such societies, and upon 
the decided cases the Court was compelled to 
hold that if his expulsion were declared 
invalid the Court would, in fact, be enforcing 
an agreement for the application of the funds 
of & trade union," as the decree would 
restore to him the benefits he had lost. 

Such is a very brief summary of the ques- 
tions involved in these decisions, and it 
may assist readers of the above pamphlet 
to & better appreciation of the matters it 
deals with. The labour leaders are fond 
of charging the judges with partiality in 
reference to the decision in the House of 
Lords, but they overlook the later decision 
of & judge of the Chancery Division directly 
in their favour, even when that decision 
prima facte bears hardly on those whom they 
desire to dominate. 

One thing seems clear, that when the law 
relating to trade unions comes to be amended 
the first reform should be to give both trade 
union members and the public free access to 
the Courts, and thus to prevent intimidation. 


MASTER 


BUILDERS' ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 


The London Master Builders' Association 
Monthly Report. 
The usual monthly meeting of the Council 
of this Association was held at Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C., on Thursday, the 
l6th inst., under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Leonard Horner (President). 

The audited accounts for 1910 were received 
from the Finance Committee and will be sub- 
mitted to the general meeting on Monday, 
the 27th inst. 

The Organisation Committee's Report was 
received, and although the matter is proceed- 
ing slowly, those districts that have been 
taken in hand have produced good results 
and many builders have become members. It 
is now hoped to proceed with the work of 
organisation much faster. 

t was decided to supply copies of the 
Architect?) and Builders’ Journal to the 
ordinary members at the expense of the 
Association. 

Other matters of interest were discussed. 


Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade 
Employers. 

The annual dinner of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion of the Building Trade Employers was held 
at the Grand Hotel, Sheffield, on the 16th 
inst. Mr. A. J. Forsdike, President of the 
Federation, in the chair, supported by the 
Lord Mayor of Sheffield (Alderman H. K. 
Stephenson), Sir John Bingham, Bart., Mr. 
J. W. White, Sunderland (President of the 
National Federation), Mr. S. Smethurst, 
Oldham (Past-President), Alderman W. H. 


Jessop, Huddersfield, Past-President, and 
others. 
Mr. J. Dawson, 


in proposing “The National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” expressed the desire of the em- 
ployers to be just to the men, but urged the 
need of keeping a watchful eye upon social 
legislation. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act had been a noble thing, but there was 
not an employer of labour in Engiand who 
would not say it had been woefully abused. 


Ms. J. W. White, mE 

in responding, observed that legislation now 
seemed to be playing such an important part 
in industrial affairs, that it was a question, 
to his mind, whether it was not becoming the 
most important part, and, therefore, it was 
desirable that a buge trade like the building 
trade should be organised up to the very hilt. 
Before the building trade adopted the Con- 
ciliation Board, four years ago, their usual 
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condition was that, if they had not a strike 
or a lock-out, they were contemplating or 
endeavouring to avoid one. During the four 
years the Conciliation Board had existed, 
however, nothing of that kind had taken place. 
It had the effect of not only benefiting the 
builders, the architects, but the building 
owner, and the whole community, inasmuch 
as it brought about settlements without that 
resort to war, which was the usual thing they 
had before. That four years, however, had 
been four years of very great depression, and 
they had yet to test the strength of the Con- 
ciliation Board during periods of good trade. 
It would be well to be well organised, because, 
although they had not felt it, there was un- 
doubtedly a spirit of unrest amongst many 
trades, which were kicking over the traces 
and showing a disposition not even to recog- 
nise their leaders. He was afraid they were 
getting too much legislation. . They scarcely 
got time to digest ıt. He hoped the pro- 
posals for insurance against unemployment 
would not be rushed through Parliament. It 
was essential that in dealing with industrial 
matters, the trades affected should have the 
fullest opportunity of considering the Bill 
before it was passed into law. He was some- 
what of the opinion that it would have been 
better had it been considered jointly with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the pro- 
posed Bill dealing with invalidity in sickness. 
It was a very fine point when a man ceased 
io be ill and when he commenced to be out of 
work. He was quite sure that the Compensa- 
tion Act was not a success in the way they 
thought it ought to be. THere was too much 
malingering. 


Mr. S. Smethurst, 


who proposed „The Yorkshire Federation“ 
appealed to the builders of England to recog- 
nise that the policy of the future should be 
to build well Referring to the development 
of the Doncaster district, he agreed with the 
Archbishop of York that it was a unique 
opportunity of trying to create villages or 
towns in such a way that, as Englishmen, they 
would be proud of it. Hitherto, their 
developments on that side had been in the 
hands of the worst of their class, often manip- 
ulated by sometimes unscrupulous lawyers, 
who began land jobbing, and used as their 
tools very indifferent builders, men who soon 
failed, and the consequence was they had 
brought into existence a class of property that 
in a very short time became slum property. 
Why should not new districts come into 
existence at the hands of reputable architects 
and reputable builders, with houses, without 
meretricious ornament, that should be good, 
and satisfactory and well built? The extra 
money spent in doing it initially would be 
more than met by the less cost of maintenance 
subsequently. Nothing paid worse than badly- 
constructed houses. 


Mr. A. J. Forsdike, 


in replying, remarked that, as President of 
the Local Conciliation Board, he was bound to 
say a spirit of fairness had been exhibited 
on the part of the men’s leaders that at one 
time of the day they thought impossible. 


The Lord Mayor, 


in responding to the toast of the “City and 
Trade of Sheffield,” proposed by Alderman 
W. H. Jessop, referred to the schemes that 
are before the city for the erection of a 
memorial to the late King. 

Councillor Neal also responded. 

Other toasts included the Sheffield Master 
Builders’ Association,’’ proposed by Councillor 
W. G. England, and responded to by Mr. W. 
Longden; ‘‘ Architects and Surveyors,” pro- 

osed by Mr. J. Biggin and replied to by Mr. 
*. B. Flockton; and “Our Guests and 
Visitors," proposed by Mr. J. D. Cook, and 
responded to by Alderman Bennett and Mr. 
G. Stevenson. 


TERRITORIAL DRILL-HALL AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


A new drill-hall and other &ccommodation 
for the use of the Hampshire Roval Horse 
Artillery. the Hampshire Carabiniers Yeo- 
manry, and the 3rd Wessex Field Ambulance 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps has been 
provided by the County Territorial Associa- 
tion on land at the back of Hamilton House, 
Commercial-road. Southampton. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. G. R. Long. 
builder, of Shirley, under the supervision of 
Messrs. Hair & Bucknill, architects. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


THE following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by. the Government 
Departments named: — Admiralty (Works 
Department): Works eervices, adapting build- 
ings for accommodation of coastguard, Lerwick 
—Mr. J. M. Aitken, Lerwick; drainage at 
Royal Naval College, Osborne—Meesrs. Brad- 
ing & Son, Cowes; erection of the Errol” 
Hall at Haslar, Portsnouth—Mr. J. Hunt, 
Cleveland-road, port; erection of wireless 
telegraphy  etation, Scarborough — Mesers. 
Jaram & Son, 16, Gladstone-street, Scar- 
borough; improved accommodation at coast- 
guard station, Dover—Messrs. A. Tapley & 
Co., 139, Folkestone-road, Dover. War Office: 
Works services, accommodation for Army 
Service Corps, Bulford — Messrs. W. E. 
Chivers & Sons, 29, Sheep-street, Devizes; 
erection of annexes, Kingston-on-Thames— 
Messrs. Johnson & Co., 97, Southwark Bridge- 
road, S.E.; erection of drill and gymnastic 
hall, Gravesend—Messrs. W. P. Goose & Sons, 
124, Milton- road, Gravesend; extensions to 
store and shops at mechanical transport depot, 
Stanhope Lines, Aldershot—Messrs. Boulton & 
Paul, Ltd., Rose-lane Works, Norwich; 
foundations, floors, etc., for mechanical trans- 
port sheds, Bulford—Mr. E. Moore, 31, 
Harcourt-road, Redlands, Bristol; foundations, 
floors, etc., for mechanical transport sheds, 
Curragh Camp—Mesers. H. Laverty & Son, 
Ltd.. 12, Cambridge-street, Belfast; improve- 
ments to married quarters, Hilsea—Messrs. 
Munday & Sons, 9, Botolph-lane, E.C.; supply 
and erection of new gas plant, Royal Small 
Arms Factory, Enfield Lock—Messrs. W. C. 
Holmes & Co., Ltd., Turn Bridge, Huddere- 
field; supply and erection of supports for 
velocity screens, Shoeburyness—Messrs. R. 
Moreland & Son, Ltd., 80, Goswell-road, E.C. ; 
vehicle sheds, etc., Bulford—Mesers. Thomas 
& Edge, Woolwich; wiring of barrack blocks 
and W. D. buildings for electrico light, 
Curragh—Edmonson's Electricity Corporation, 
Ltd., Broad Sanctuary-chambers, S.W. Office 
of Works: builder's work, Bishop Auckland, 
new post-office erection—Messrs. Middlem iss 
Bros., Stepney Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyno; 
Exeter Station, sorting office, enlargement— 
Messrs. Woodman & Son, Bartholomew Close, 
Exeter; Holloway money-order office, internal 
finishings—Messrs. Leslie & Co., Ltd., Kensing- 
ton-square, W.; Ilford. new telephone 
exchange, erection Messrs. Pasterfield & 
English, Sunnyhill-road, Streatham, S. W.; 
Westminster, new public offices, foundation 
vaults, eto.— Mr. F. G. Minter, High-street, 
Putney; Whetstone, eorting office, erection— 
Messrs, Clark & Sons, Abbey Building Works, 
Cambridge; ironwork, etc., Admiralty Block 4, 
pes &nd railings—Mesers. Hart, Son, Peard, 

Co., Ltd., 138-140, Charing Cross- road, S. W.; 
Mount Pleasant parcel office, iron and steel 
work—Messrs Dorman, Long, & Co, Ltd., 
19, Victoria-street, S.W.: National Gallery, 
west wing, dreadnought doors and shutters— 
Fireproof Doors, Ltd., 46, King William- 
street. E.C. Metropolitan Police: erection of 
a section house at  Hunter-street—Messrs. 
Grover & Sons, Wilton Works, New North- 
road. N.; reconstruction of police-station and 
erection of a section house et Holloway— 
Sons, Hendon. Commissioners 
4 Pair of cottages, Delamere, 
Cheshire—Mr. William Wood, Hartford, 
Cheshire. Commissioners of Public Works, 
Ireland: Building works, erection, Kilvine 
National School, Co. Mayo—Messrs. Fleming 
& Sons, Longhill, Dunmore, Tuam. 


Messrs. Moss & 
of Woods: 


AMENDMENT OF THE 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S 

STANDING ORDERS AS TO 
TENDERS AND CONTRACTS. 


AT Tuesdays mocting of the L.C.C., the 
General Purposes Committee submitted a 
report on the question of the Council’s 
requirements as to rates of wages of work- 
men employed on its contracts outside the 
twenty-mile radius prescribed by the standing 
orders. The report stated that :— 

“The Highways Committee in 1907 experi- 
enced trouble with regard to certain contracts 
owing to difficulty in ascertaining whether the 
rates inserted by the tenderer in the schedulo 
were those ‘ recognised by associations of 
employers and trade unions, and in practice 
obtaining in the district in which the work is 
to be done.’ With a view to meeting this 
difficulty the practice has been established. 
although not prescribed by standing order, of 
requiring that, in all cases in which the rates 
and hours for work to be done outside the 
twenty-mile radius are not stated in the 
schedule to the tender, the necessary particu- 
lars shall be furnished by the tenderer for 
insertion in the wages schedule. to the con- 
tract, and an assurance in writing obtained 
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that such particulars are in accordance with 
the rates and hours recognised by associations 
of employers and trade unions, and in practice 
obtaining in the district where the work is to 
be dune. The solicitor advises that this is not 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, inas- 
much as the assurance does not form part of 
tho contract, and in the event of the particu- 
lars furnished being subsequently found to be 
incorrect the Council would have no satis- 
factory remedy. The solicitor has accordingly 
prepared a suggested form of declaration to 
be embodied in the tender, and the Highways 
Committee are of opinion that this should be 
adopted. The inclusion in the tender of such 
a declaration would ensure that Part I. of 
the wages schedule (relating to work outside 
the twenty mile radius) would be filled up with 
the particulars of rates and hours at the timo 
the particular tender is submitted. In order 
to render it more effective, however, the 
solicitor suggests that it should be supple- 
mented by the insertion in the form of con- 
tract of a epecial now clause. The Highways 
Committee concur also in this suggestion.” 

The Committee submitted recommendations 
giving effect to their suggestions, and these 
the Council approved. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PROPOSED CHURCH, PARKFIELD-ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


The approved alternative design prepared 
by Mr. J. H. McGovern, architect, North John- 
street, Liverpool, for the erection of a church 
in the classic style, at an estimated cost of 
5.000L, on the Parktield-road site, for the 
Methodist New Connexion, has been postponed. 


REDFORD BARRACKS SCHEME. 


Early in the month of December last tenders 
were issued by the War Oflice for the erection 
of the cavalry section of the new barracks at 
Redford, near Edinburgh. Over fifty coon- 
tractors sent in offers. The contract has now 
been awarded to Mr. Colin Macandrew, 
Lauriston-gardens, Edinburgh. It involves 
the erection of the euperstructure of the men's 
barrack blocks, stables, etc., in connexion with 
the cavalry barracks, and the contract price 
runs to upwards of 100,000/. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT ABERDEEN HARBOUR. 


The Lands and Fishings Committee of the 
Aberdeen Harbour Board has approved of the 
plans of the following buildings proposed to 
be erected on ground leased from the Board: — 


Sawmill at  Commercial.road, for Messrs. 
George Gordon & Co., Ltd. per Messrs. 
Wilsons & Walker, architects; additions to 


premises at North Esplanade East, for Messrs. 
Williamson & Co., fishourers, per Mr. George 
Cowie, builder; extension of  fishcuring 
premises at Midchingleroad, for Messrs. 
John Lewis & Son; extension of fishcuring 
premises at Raik road, for Mr. Charles 
Goodall, per Mr. John Cameron, architect. 


KING EDWARD MEMORIAL AT LEITH. 


The Directors of Leith Hospital have had 
before them plans by Mr. J M. Johnston, 
architect, Leath, for the erection of a colannade 
in commemoration of King Edward end a 
statue of the late Monarch. The oolonnade is 
estimated to cost 1,000/., and will be 20 ft. high 
und fully 180 ft. long. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Easton Lift Company, Ltd., Short-street, 
Southwark, S.E., have obtained from the 
holder the eole right to manufacture Carey’s 
patent sesame self-opening and self-closing 
doors. 

Under the direction of Mr. David Storrar. 
architect, Cupar, Fife, the Boyle” system of 
ventilation (natural), embracing the latest 
atent * air-pump " ventilators and air inlets, 
avo been applied to the Established Church, 
Kettle. 

The Directors of Messrs. John Oakey & 
Sons, Ltd., in submitting to the shareholders 
their annual report for the year ending 
December 31, 1910, state that the net profits 
for the year as shown by the balance sheet, 
including 6.2027. 15s. Id. brought forward. 
amount to 34,6227. 8s. 8d. The Board recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 5 per 
cent. to the ordinary shareholders, making a 
total of 10 per cent. for the year ; and in addi- 
tion, a bonus of 5 per cent., free of income 
tax. They also recommend that 3,0001. of the 
vear's profit be carried to the general reserve, 
raising this account to 83,000/.. making with 
the capital reserve a total reserve of 
86.7347. 168. 10d., leaving a balance of 
6,8721. 8s. Bd. to be carried forward to next 
vear. The Directors have appointed Mr. 
Philip Herbert. Oakev (the eldest son of the 
Chairman, Mr. Herbert Oakey) to a seat on 
the Board. 


THE BUILDER. 


The Day Training College, Richmend- 
terrace, Brighton, has recentiy been fitted with 
D. O. Boyd'e " Hygiastic”’ school grates, sup- 
pied by Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., of 
jpper  Thames-street, London, E. C., and 
Excelsior Works, London, S.E. 

The Shinclitte Small-pox Hospital, Durham, 
is being supplied with Shorland's warm-air 
ventilating patent Manchester stoves by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brothers, Ltd., of Fauls- 


worth, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


THE following applications were dealt. with 
by the London County Council at its meeting 
on Tuesday (the names of the applicants are 
given between parentheses) : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


City of London.—Retention of a projecting 
stone hood at the Monument railway-station, 
at the corner next to Eastcheap and Fish- 
etreot-hill, City (Mr. F. Sherrin).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—The erection of additions 
at No. 29, Clapton-common, Hackney, to abut 
upon the northern side of Osbaldeston-road 
(Mr. W. H. Hobday for Mr. C. C. Paine).— 
Refused. 

Islington, South.—The ercction of a lantern 
light in front of Nos. 393 and 393a, City-road, 
Islington (Messrs. J. Grundy, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Kensington, South. — The erection of an 
addition to Harrod’s Stores on the northern 
sida of Hans-road, Kensington, and the re- 
erection of tho Friend at Hand” public- 
house (Mr. C. W. Stephens for Harrod's 
Stores, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Lambcth.—Ereotion of a projecting porch in 
front of St. John’s Church, Guernsey-grove, 
Herne Hill (Messrs. Treadwell & Martin).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, West. — Erection of stone 
balconies between the bay windows of four 
houses on the northern side of St. John's 


Wood-road, St. Marylebone (Mr. C. W. 
Boswell for Messrs H. & A. Harris).—Con- 
sent. 


Vewington, West — Erection of buildings 
upon the site of Nos 165 and 167, New Kent- 
road, Southwark (Mr. S. A. S. Yeo).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—That the application of 
Messre. Alder & Turril for an extension of 
the periods within which the erection of an 
addition at the flank of No. 17, Leinster- 
gardens, Paddington, to abut upon the 
northern side of Cleveland square. was 
required to be commenced and completed, be 
granted.—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—FErection of 
a porch in front of No. 13, Gerald-road, 
Westminster (Mr. F. J. Barrett for the Army 
and Navy Auxiliary Co-operative Society, 
Ltd.).—Coneent. 

Strand.—Erection of three stone balconics 
and a cornice to a proposed building, to be 
known as the London Opera House, on the 
eastern side of Kingsway and to abut also 
upon Sardinia-street and Portugal-street (Mr. 
D. Crewe).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 


Clapham.—That the application of Messrs. 
Lucas & Sons for &n extension of the periods 
within which the erection o buildings on the 
north-eastern side «ef Clvyston street, Wands- 
worth, with a forecourt boundary at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of the street, was required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.—Con- 
sont. 

Deptford.—Erection of a building at the rear 
of buildings on the western side of Deptford 
High-street at lees than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadwav of Hvyde- 
street (Mr. C. D. Cox for the Deptford Electric 
Palace, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of a building on 
the western side of Holcombe-strect. Ham- 
mersmith, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of the street 
(Messrs. J. S. Quilter & Son for Mr. Bond).— 
Consent. 

Whitechapel. — Erection of a portion. of 
No. 52. Tenter-strect South. Whitechapel, at 
lesa than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of tho street (Mr. H. 
Friedlander).—Consent. 


Lines af Frontage and Construction. 


Depttord.—That the Council, on the appli- 
cation of Mr. C. Beaton. do extend the licence, 
dated January 21. 1908. in reenect of the 
temporarv showcase in front of No. 340. New 
Cross.road, Deptford, for & period of three 
years.—Consent 

Depttord —That the Council on the appli- 
cation of Messrs. J. C. & F. Lardent do 
extend the licence, dat/«1 January 21. 1908, in 
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respect of the temporary showcase and sign in 
front of No. 342, New Cross-road, Deptícrd, 
for a period of three years. 

Hackney, South. — The retention of an open 
wood and iren shed at Globe Works, Chat- 
worth-road, Hackney, abutting upon the 
northern side of Leagrave-road (Meeers. Lec 
& Easty).— Refused. 

Lewisham.—'That the Council, on the appii- 
cation of Mr. J. Murrav, do extend the licence, 
dated January 21, 1908, in respect of tux 
temporary wood and iron building on land 
between Nos. 54 and 56, Loampit hill, Lewis 
ham, for a period of three years.— Consent. 

Lewtsham.t—The erection of an iron and 
glass verandah at No. 33, Lewisham High- 
street, to abut upon the southern side of St. 
Stephen's-road (Messrs. Chiesman Brothers).— 
Refused. 

Murylebone, East.t—The erection of an iron 
and glass shelter at the entrance to the Baker- 
street Tube Railway Station, Upper Baker- 
street, St. Marylebone (Mr. W. E. Mandelick 
for the London Electric Railway Company).— 
Refused. 

Murylebone, West.t—The erection of an iron 
and glass shelter at the entrance to the E-ds- 
wareroad Tube Railway Station, Edgware 
road. St. Marylebone (Mr. W. E. Mandelick 
for the London Electric Railway Company). 

Paddington, South.—' Tho erection of (al a 
lavatory addition, and (b) an addition over 
the existing porch, at No. 32, G'oucester- 
terrace, Paddington (Mr. W. H. White fer 
Mr. P. S. Whaley).—Consent. 

Strand.t—The erection of an iron and clase 
shelter over the entrance to the Strand Tube 
Railway Station, Strand (Mr. W. E. Mandi- 
lick for the London Electric Railwav Com 
pany).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, ard 
Construction. 


Islington, South.t—The erection of an irca 
and glass roof over the sunk forecourt c: 
No. 47, Colebrooke-row, Islington (Mr. E 
Marshall).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.—A deviation from the 
plans approved for the erection of an 
addition over the motor garage at Nos. 3 
and 41, Queen’s-gate-place mews, Kensingtoc. 
the erection of an external iron staircase and 
balconies, and the erection of a boundary fence 
at less than the prescribed distance from tne 
centre of the roadway of Queen’s-gate-place 
mews, so far as relates to the alterations sLoxz 
on the plan, dated January 10, 1911 (Mee. 
Hayward Brothers & Eckstein, Ltd.).—Consest. 

Paddington, South.—'That the Council cr 
the application of Messrs. Ellerton & Son, do 
extend the licence, dated December 1. 19608. ir 
respect of the temporary wood and iron shed 
in front of No. 2, St. Petersburg. mewe, Pad- 
dington.— Consent. 

St. Pancras West.—The erection of an 
external iron staircase at premises on the 
eastern side of Diana-place, Euston- road. Sr. 
Pancras (Mr. W. J. Ebbetts for Messre. G 
Rowney & Co.).—Consent. 

Space at Rear. 


St. Pancras West.—A modification of tbe 
provisions of that section with regard to oper 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of the St. Pancras Reform 
Club, No. 15, Victoria-road, Kentish Tow. 
with irregular open spaces about such prem:ses 
(Mr. W. Wadman for the trustees of the St 
Pancras Reform Club).— Consent. 

WAitechapel.—A modification of the pro 
visions of that section with regard to oper 
spaces about buildings, eo far as relates v 
alterations at No. 13. Vallance-road. Mie 
End (Mr. A. L. Cranstone for Mr. M. Cohen’. 
—Consent. 

Working-Class Dwellings. 


Hackney, North.—A further deviation frer: 
the plan sanctioned on June 18, 1901, for the 
erection of three blocks of  workineg-c:ss« 
dwellings upon a site on the western side cf 
Stoke Newington Highestreet, at the core: 
of Victoria-road, eo far as relates to th 
alterations shown on the plan (Messre. Josep: 
& Smithem).—Consent. 


Deviations from Certified Plans. 


JIlammersmith.—A deviation from the plas 
approved in respect of Nos. 7 and 9. Th- 
Broadwav, Hammersmith, so far as relates te 
the erection of an addition at the rear of th: 
* Clarendon Restaurant.” —Consent. 


Height of Buildings. 


Strand. — Erection of a building on tè- 
eastern side of Kingsway, to be known as tà- 
London Opera House. to abut also upa 
Sardinia-street and  Portugalstreet, and wv 
exceed in height the width of Portugal-etires: 
(Mr. B. Crewe).—Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electrteity. 


Newington, West.—The erection of a water 
cooling tower over the existing boiler-house 3: 
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the Southwark Borough Council's electricity 
supply station, Penrose-street, Southwark (Mr. 
D. M. Kinghorn for the Southwark Mctro- 
politan Borough Council).—Consent. 

| Construction of Buildings. 

Westminster.—The erection of additions to 
No. 76, Grosvenor-road and No. Bess- 
borough-place, Westminster, with the footings 
as shown on the plans (Mr. A. Burr for Messrs. 
Selincourt & Sons).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Fulham.—The uniting of Nos. 733-5 and 
737-9, Fulham-road, Fulham (Mr. H. J. Cole 
brook for the London Real Estate Investment 
Company, Ltd.).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-sguare.—The uniting of 
No. 234, New Bond-street, and No. 33, Con- 
duitstreet, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. 
W. H. White for Madame Nilsson).—Consent. 

Stepney.—The formation of an opening at 
the ground-floor level between Nos. 383 and 
585, Commercial-road East, Stepney (Mr. J. H. 
Davies for Mésers. Levy Brothers).—Consent. 

Alteration and Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—The erection of a steel and 
concrete lift enclosure at No. 41. Lothbury, 
City, and to the uniting of No. 41, Lothbury 
with No. 38, Throgmorton-street (Mr. A. 
Blomfield for the London County and West- 
qinster Bank, Ltd,).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent and Uniting of Building. 

Kensington, South.—The erection of an 
addition to Harrod's Stores, Ltd., on the 
northern side of Hans-road, Chelsea, exceeding 
250.000 cubic ft. in extent and with division 
wall openings exceeding the size specified (Mr. 
C. W. Stephens for Harrod’s Stores, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 


The recommendations marked t are contrary 


to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERAVON.—Municipal offices, etc. (12,3001.) ; 
Mr. J. Roderick, Surveyor, Town Council. 
Aberdeen.— Extensions, works. for Messrs. 
G. Gordon & Co. (2.500/.); Messrs. Wilson & 
Walker, architects, 181, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Arbroath.—Infirmary (6,000/.); Mr. H. Gavin, 
architect, 42,.Hill-street, Arbroath. 


Barrhead. — Extensions, public school 
(5.000..)); Mr. W. R. Rowan, architect, 237, 
West Regent-street, Glasgow. 

Batley. — Extensions, Mile End  Scliool 
(2,000); Messrs. Sheard & Hanstock, archi- 
tects, Batley. 


Beanby, N.B.—Reconstruction of Kilmorark 
Parish Church; Mr. John Robertson, archi- 
tect, 59, Union-street, Inverness 

Bonar Bridge.—Manse buildings (1. 4007.); 


Mr. S. McDonald, architect, Olrig-street, 
Thurso. 
Bridgeton (Glasgow).—Extensions, Messrs. 


G. M. Hay & Co.’s Strathclyde Tron Foundry, 
5 (10, 000 J.); plans by firm’s own 
staff. 

Brighouse.— Victoria Mills. Bailiff Bridge 
{2,0007.); Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas, architects, 
Museum-chambers, Halifax. 


Broadheath  (Cbeshire).— Proposed parish 
hall adjoining church; Vicar, St. Alban's 
Church, Broadheath. 

Brockenhurst (Hants).—School, Partridge- 


road; Mr. D. T. Cowan, Secretary, Edcation 
Committee, Hants County Council, Winchester. 
Bromborough (Cheshire).—Council offices 
(1,700/.); Mr. J. Clarke, Surveyor, Brom- 
borough Urban District Council. 
Bury.—Twelve houses: Messrs. Jas. Byrom, 
Ltd.. builders, Woolfold., Bury. 


Cardiff. — Laundry at Ely Workhouse 
(2,800/.): Mr. E Stewart, care of Clerk, 
Cardiff Board of Guardians. 

Colchester.— Extensions, infirmary; Mr. 
C. E. White. Clerk, Colchester Board of 
Guardians. 


Corstorphine (near Edinburgh).—Church and 
halls (6,500/.); Mr. McG. Chalmers, 95, Bath- 
street. Glasgow. 

Cowie, N.B.—Proposed houses for the Ailoa 
Coal Company. 

Crayford. — Additional accommodation at 
Slade Green School; the Managers. 

Creaton (Northampton). — Extensions to 
eanatorium; Mr. J. T. Powell, builder, 11, 
Lorne-road, Northampton. 

Crowborough (Sussex). — Enlargement of 
school ; Governors of Sir H. Fermer’s Charity. 

Dartford.—School and central hall and 
offices, Maypole District (700 places); Mr. 
F. W. Crook, Secretary. Kent Education Com- 
mittee, Caxton House, Westminster, S. W. 


* Ree alan nnr list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
on another page. 


THE BUILDER. 


Denton.—Alterations to works, Bond-street, 
for Messrs. T. E. Whitworth & Co., Ltd. 

Devizes.—Reconstruction of houses and 
shops, corner of Market-place end St. John- 
street, for the London City and Midland 
Bank, Ltd. 

Dundee.—Church £(8,000L), for St. John's 
Congregation, Dundee. ; 

East Cowes.—School (300 placcs): Mr. F. C. 
Flux, Seoretary, Education Committee, Isle of 
Wight County Council, Newport. 

Elton.—Proposed rebuilding of Oddfellows’ 
Arms, Tottington-road (1,5007.), for the Bury 
Brewery Company, Ltd. 

Foleshill (Coventry).—The following plans 
have been passed: —Six houses and two shops, 
Main-road, Longford, for Mr. A. Hanson; 
eight houses and shop, Collycroft, Bedworth, 
for Mr. W. Lee. 

Giffnock.—School (6,700/.); Eastwood School 
Board. 

Glasgow.—Church for Moore Park United 


Freo Congregation (3,000/.); Mr. Balfour 
Abercrombie, 131, West Regent-street, 
lasgow. St. Margarets Episcopal Church, 


Newlands (4,000); Mr. McG. Chalmers, 95, 
Bath-street, Glasgow. Extensions,  Messrs. 
Brown & Stewart’s paper mills (2,5002.); 
Messrs. J. McKissack & Sons, 68, West Regent- 
street, Glasgow. ae 
Gorleston (Great Yarmouth).—Institution for 
blind and deaf children (8,950/.); Mr. F. 


Grimble, builder. 219, Northgates-street, 
Yarmouth. 

Grangemouth.—Offices for Messrs. Davis 
Traill & Sons. | 


Grcenock.— Extensions, Royal Naval Torpedo 
Factory, Battery Park (25.0007) ; Messrs. Jas. 
Goldie & Son, builders, 52, St. Enoch square, 
Glasgow. 

Guildford.—Alterations to Borough Halls 
(2,000/.); Architect, care of Mr. R. Salsbury, 
J. P., Chairman of the Company. 

Hereford.— Extensions to librarv (3,4602.); 
Messrs. E. W. Wilks & Son, builders, White- 
croes-street, Hereford. 

Hoole.—Additions to Hoole Church (1,740/.) ; 
Messrs. J. Mayers & Son, builders, Canal Side, 
Chester. 

Hull.—Offices for Messrs. Moore & Robson 


(2,500/.): Messrs. Harbron & Robson, Spring 
Bank. Hull. Ice factory (2,000/.); Messrs. 
Freeman, Sons, & Gaskell, architects, Carr- 
lane, Hull. 

Keighley. — Villas (2.1001); Messrs. J. 
Ilaggas & Son, Keighlev. 


Kinning Park (Glasgow).—Buildings for 
Messrs. McKinley. Ltd.. metal refiners. 
Landport (Portsmouth).—Bank, corner of 
mercial-road and Surrey-street, for the 
London City and Midland Bank. 
Latchford (Warrington).—Proposed church 
(5,0001.); Vicar, St. Hilda’s, Latchford. 
Leeds.—Warehouse and offices at New Mills, 
5 for Messrs. John Hartley & Sons, 


Linlithgow.—Additions. Nobel Explosives 
Company's factory (1,5005); Mr. W. Scott, 
architect, 12, High-street, Linlithgow. 

Llanelly.—Fifteen houses; Mr. 
keys, Surveyor, Llanelly Urban 
Council. 

Lowestoft.—A plan lodged by Mr. E. W. 
Graveling for four houses, Walmer-road, has 
been passed. 

Manchester.—Proposed theatre: Mr. R. 
Flanagan, Queen’s Theatre, Manchester. 

Margate.—Concert hall, arena, and colon- 
nade at the fort (16.4492): Mr. T. T. Denne, 
builder, Upper Walmer, Deal. 

Marple (Cheshire). — Additions, premises, 
Market-street, for Messrs. H. Gould & Co. 
Additions, premises, Church-lane, for Messrs.. 
N. & H. Taylor. 

Milton (Staffs).—School; Mr. G. Balfour. 
Secretary, Bducation Committee, Staffs County 
Council, Stafford. 

Motherwell, N.B.—Extensions, Messrs. Porte, 
Cassels, & Williamson, sugar machinery 
works; plans by firm's own staff. 

North Berwick.—Proposed convalescent home 
(2,5001.); Surveyor, North Berwick Town 
Council. 

Oxford.—County Offices, New-road (7,3001.) ; 
Messrs. Wooldridge & Simpson, builders, 
Oxford. 

Partick.—Church hall and offices, Belshayray 
Parish Church, Crow-road (2,000/.); Messrs. 
Stewart & Paterson, architects, 14, Blythswood- 
square, Glasgow. 

Rawtenstall.—Cinematograph hall; Messrs. 
II. Booth & Sons, 42, Regent-street, Hasling- 
den. 

Redford.—Men’s quarters in cavalry section 
of barracks; Mr. Colin Macandrew, builder, 
Edinburgh. 

Richmond-on-Thames.—Extension to Town 
Hall: Mr. J. H. Brierley, Surveyor, Rich- 
mond-cn-Thames Town Council. 

Rochdale.—Extensions, Art Gallery (6.0001.) ; 
Mr. S. S. Platt, Surveyor, Town Council. 


District 


Geo. Wat - 
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Home for nurses (4,000); Mr. R. A. Leach, . 
Clerk, Rochdale Board of Guardians. 
Sharpness.—Offices, workshope, etc., for the 
Channel Company. 
Silverdale (Lancs).—Detached villa (1.200/.) ; 
Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, 


Halifax. 

Smeaton  Village.—School (3,000/.); Mr. 
A. M. Hardie, architect, 20, Geerge-street, 
Edinburgh. 


South Bank.—Town hall; Mr. C. W. Cocker- 
soll, Surveyor, South Bank Urban District 
Council. 

South Shore (Blackpool).—Sunday school. 
Dean-street; Vicar, South Shore Parish 
Church. 

Starcross (Devon).—Reservoir; Mr. E. H. 
Quick, engineer, Bedford-cirous, Exeter. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Alterations and adaptation 
at old administrative block (1,3304); Messrs. 


Bal & Robinson, builders, Boothen- road. 
Stoke-on-Trent. 
'l'antobie (Co. Durham).— Warehouse and 


stables (3,000); Mr. L. G. Ekins, architect, 
West Blandford-street, Newcastle. | 
Todmorden.— Billiard. hall (2,000/.); Mr. H. 
Booth, architect, 42, Regent-street, Haslinzden. 
Uttoxeter.—Extensions, foundry, etc., Pin- 
fold-street, for Messrs. Bamford & Son. 
Warrington.—School, King Edward-strect 
(7,0002.); Mr. T. Longden, Town Hall, War- 
rington. 
Worthing.—Out-patients’ department at 
hospital (5,0007.) ; the Governors. 
armouth.—Art School (3.50072.); Secretary. 
Education Committee, Yarmouth Town 
Council. The following plans have been 
ed: — Alterations to View Hotel. 

farine Parade, for Mr. G. Barron: three 
cottages, Albemarle-road, Gorleston, for Mr. 
Downing; additions, the factory, for Messrs. 
Grout & Co.; three houses, West Cliff Garden 
Suburb, Gorleston, for Mr. Gould; hall. 
Marine Parade, for the Yarmouth and Gor- 
leston Investment Company. 

York.—School, South Bank (800 places): Mr. 
J. H. Mason. Secretary. Education Committee. 
Town Council. : 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


NOTTINGHAM BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. 

The dispute in connexion with the building 
trade of Nottingham, involving close upon 
1.000 men, has been settled by conciliation. 
Some six months ago the membors of the local 
branches of the Amalgamated Society _of 
Carpenters and Joiners and the General Union 
of Carpenters and Joiners handed in their 
notices with the object of securing an advance 
of one penny per hour in wages and also of 
obtaining certain alterations in the working 
rules, the present standard rate of wages being’ 
9d. per hour. Some of the points have had 
to be referred to the Midland Centre of the 
National Building Trades Conciliation Board, 
and the men are to have an advance of one- 
halfpenny per hour in wages: but, on the 
other hand, an alteration is to be made in the 
rule relating to the present walking-time, while 
an hour's notice is to be given in respect to 
discharges. l 
STATE OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUIŁDING TRADES. 


Employment in January, says the Board of 
Trade Labour Gazette, continued slack, and 
showed little general change es compared with 
a month ago. It was rather better than a 
year ago. The percentage of trade union 
carpenters and joiners unemployed at the end 
of January was 9:5 as compared with 107 a 
month ago and 144 a year ago; and for 
plumbers at the same dates the percentages 
were 11:2, 11:3, and 11:7. There was a con- 
siderable decrease in the percentage un- 
employed as compared with both a month ago 
and a year ago. in the case of carpenters and 
plumbers in the northern oounties and of 
carpenters in Scotland, where many of the 
trade union members are engaged in ship- 
building. Returns from trade unions of brick- 
layers and masons showed little general change 
compared with a month ago. Painters 
reported some improvement, while returns 
from plasterers showed a decline. Compared 
with a year ago there was a slight general 
improvement. For London the trade union 
returns showed that 8:0 per cent of carpenters 
and joiners were unemploved at the end of 
January, the same percentage as a month 
ago, compared with 152 per cent. at the end 
of January, 1910. The corresponding per- 
centages for plumbers were 12:5. 95, and 15:9 
respectively. Employment with masons in 
London waa reported as fair. Returns re- 


ceived from 1.205 firms employing 57.348 work- 


people at. the end of January showed that as 
compared with a month ago there was an 
increase in the total number emploved bv 
them of $7 per cent. in London, and of 0:9 
per cent. in other districts, 
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WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Westmiuster 
City Council on Thursday, the 16th inst., the 
following maters were dealt with :— 

Paving Contracts. — An offer fron the 
Improved . Wood Pavement Company, Ltd., 
for a scheme of twenty years“ main- 
tenance of the wood-paved carriageways of 
certain streets in the City. Having fully con- 
sidered the offer, and the reports of the City 
Engineer, the Highways Committee considered 
that the- Council should not depart from the 
principle of standing Order 88, which provides 
that where contracts for the maintenance of 
curriageway pavements have oxpired, the 
Council ehall themselves maintain the road- 
wuy.—After some discussion this was agreed 


[PP 

The Mall Extension.—AÀn emergency report 
was submitted by the Improvements Com- 
mittee recommending that the Council should 
put into operation Michael Angelo Taylor's 
Act for the purpose of the Mall improvement. 

Mr. Coleman (Chairman of the Committee) 
explained that the London County Council 
has suggested that the City Council should 
put the Aot in force.—The recommendation 
was agreed to. 


— e 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton. — The Goldsmiths’ Company havo 
informed the Council that with regard to the 
laving-out of the Goldsmiths’ Estate at East 
Acton, that the company have instructed their 
aurveyor to meet the Surveyor of the Council 
a. often as may be necessary for the purpose 
of exchanging views and coming to an agroe- 
ment with reference to all matters in relation 
to tho laying-out of the estate. f 

Barnes.—'l ho Surveyor has been instructed 
to preparo plans for making-up Deanhill-road. 
Plane have been passed for Mr. O. Horn for 


six shops in Coval-road, and for Mr. A. Har- 


vey for the conversion of three houses into 
shops in Barnes High-street. | 

Buttersea.—Messrs. G. Baines & Son have 
had plans passed for the erection of Baptist 
schools upon a site abutting upon York. road, 
Verone-etreet, and Benfield-street. 

Bermondsey.—The Elcctricity Committee has 
decided in favour of tenders being invited for 
extensions to the generating plant. The esti- 
mated ost of these extensions, together with 
the neoessary additions to the boiler-house, is 

ut at 20,1004. Before tenders are accepted, 
1owever, m question of a bulk supply will 
be considered. 

Chelsea.—Mr. E. C. P. Monson, on behalf 
of the Truetecs of the Sutton Estate, has 
lodeed plans for the erection of model dwel- 
site bounded by Cale street. 


lings upon a 

College-street, Marlboro’-street, and Leader- 
street. The scheme provides for 683 self-con- 
tained tenements, comprising 1.468 rooms, 


together with fifty-three lock-up shops with 
basaments. EA 
Croydon.—The Rural District Council. has 
approved a plan submitted by the Sanitary 
Surveyor for making-up part of Robinson-road. 
Mitcham. Tho estimated cost is 160/. 
Finchley.—The following plans have been 
passed : — Mr. T. Richarde, eight houses, Fair- 
lawn-avenuo; Mr. A. Evans, six houses, Wood- 
house-road, also two houses, Finchley-avenue; 
Messrs. E. Evans & Sons, twelve houses, 
Windermere-avenue: Mr. R. Ellwood, four 
houses, I]ulmwood gardens; Mr. C. F. Dav, 
four shops, with dwellings over, Great North- 
road: Mr. P. D. Walker, twenty-eight houses. 
Woodlandsavenue. Plans have becn lodged 
by Messrs. Lavington Bros. for five houses, 
*enstanton-avenue. . : 
i Greenwich. An overground urinal is to be 
erected at the foot of Blackheath-hill. The 
cost is put at 1702. 


Hackney.—It is propceed to extend the 
generating plant at an estimated cost of 
4.3004. The Works Committee have decided in 


favour of the construction of an underground 
convenience in Kingsland-read, at an ap- 
proximate cost of 700/. ue 
Hendon.—The Rural District Council has 
passed the following plans:—Mr. D. Jones, 
four houses, Moss-lane: Mr. W. J. Evershed, 
seven houses, Locket-road, Harrow Weald ; 
Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co.. alterations to 
Summerfield, Barnet-lanc, Elstree. 
Iliord. — The following plans have been 
passed : — Mr. F. W. Hitchcock. five houses and 
motor shed, Aldborough-road; Mr. G. B. 
Durston, six houses, Cowlev- road: Mr. W. A. 
Pite. mortuary to hospital. Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, Barkingside: Messrs. Higgens & 


Thomerson, on behalf EU ae W. H. Knox, 
thirteen houses, South Park-drive. 
pU — Mr. H. L. Lamb. Second 


'"ngineering Assistant, hae been annointed 
Lu District Engineer of the Gold Const 
Colony. Mr. A. Barfoot. Engineering 
Assistant, is to be promoted to fill Mr. Lamb'e 
place. 


THE BUILDER. 


Richmond-on-Thames.—By eightcen votce to 
twelve, the Council has decided that additional 
office accommodation at the Town Hall is 
necessary, and that the extension of the build- 
ing must be taken in hand without delay. 


St. Pancras.—The Borough Council is to 
accept an offer from the L. C. C. to contribute 
35,0004. towards the cost of paving works in 
Euston-road, between Mabledon-p!ace and Ton- 
bridge-street. Provision will be made in the 
next estimates for the repaving of Upper 
Woburn-place. 

Southwark.—The work of constructing the 
new arm to the subway at the Elephant and 
Castle, from tho Rockingham ”’ publio house 
to the corner of New Kent-road and Walworth- 
road, is to be proceeded with, a contract 
having been entered into with Messrs. Perry 
& Co. (Bow), Ltd., at 1.249“. 158. 5d., to carry 
out the work. ‘The Council have passed a plan 
for the erection of a new front to the Surrey 
Theatre, Blackfriars-road. ‘The builders are 
Messrs. Kirk & Kirk, of Esher-street, West- 
minster. The Special Committee in charge of 
the matter has generally approved the London 
County Council's improvements scheme for 
what is known as the Tabard-strect area. 

Stepney.—Sewers are to be reconstructed in 
Rectory-square at an estimated cost of s00. 
An electricity sub-station is to be provided on 
an island site adjoining Old Gravel-lane and 
Wapping Dock-street. It is intimated that 
Mr. Chas. Dunch, architect, St. Clement's Ho, 
Clement s-lane, Lombard-street, E.C., has pre- 
pared plans for en extension of the Stepney 
Sanitary Laundry. 


Tottenham. — Plans submitted by the 
Engineer have been approved tor making-up 
Station-crescent at the junction of Ciarence- 
street. White Hart-inews is also to be made 
up with 6 in. of concrete and 14 in. of asphalt, 
at an estimated cost of 1184 The carriage 
and foot ways in Philip-lane and West Green- 
road are to be made up and paved, and the 
Middlesex County Council] are to be asked to 
contribute towards the oost. Plans have been 
passed as follows:—Messrs. Hood Bros., addi- 
tions, etc., at mission hall, the Crescent; Mr. A. 
Wantzen, factory, Fawley-road. Mr. H. 8. 
Couchman has, on behalf of Mr. R. R. Booth, 
lodged plans for three streets, with sewers, 
and general development of the West Green 
SUME Estate, Philip-lane and West Green- 
road. 

Wandsworth. — The Highways Committce 
have decided in favour of an underground 
convenience being constructed in Blackshaw- 
road, near its junction with Tooting High- 
street, at an estimated cost of 750/. Paving 
works ere to be carried out in Upper Rich- 
mond-road, Putney, and in Church-lane, Toot- 
ing, at an approximate cost of 335/, and 5451. 
respectively Tenders are to be invited for 
paving part of Ellison-road, Streatham, and 
part of Fernside-road, Balham, as new streets. 
Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. are to pave the way 
at the rear of houses in Blackshaw-road and 
Foss-road, and entranoes thereto, at a cost of 
422/.; also part of Ribblesdale- road, Streatham, 
with Victoria indurated paving at 1,5234. The 
tender of Messrs. E. Parry & Co. has been 
accepted for paving with Aberdeen adamnant 
St. Simon's- avenue. Putney, at a cost of 
8477. also part of Magdalen-road, Spring- 
field, with the same paving at 3,5164. The 
following plans have been passed :—Mr. W. E. 
Blake, alterations and additions to Rochamp- 
ton-ho, Roehampton-lane, Putney; Messrs. 
W. F. Blay. Ltd., additions to Gordon Dene, 
Prince'sroad, Southfield; Messrs. L. & W. 
Whitehead, Ltd., cinematograph theatre, 169- 
171, Upper Richmond-road, Putney; Messrs. 
Iliggs & Hill. Ltd., additions to Clive House, 
Clarence-lane, Roehampton; Mr. H. R. 
Thorpe, three houses, Ribblesdale-roa«. 
Streatham; Messrs. J. Bureess & Sons, 
additions to 110, Mitcham- road, Tooting: 
Messrs. G. Trollope & Sons and Messrs. Colls 
& Sons, Ltd., alterations and additions to 
Edgccombe Hall, Beaumont.road, Southfield ; 
Mr. W. Bartholomew, additions to Langholm 
Laundry, Point Pleasant. Southfield; Messrs. 
W. & C. Brown, erection of a. factory, Ravens- 
bury-terrace, Southfield. 


Watford.—The Rural District Counci! have 
passed plans for four villas in Park. road, Rad- 
lett, for Messrs. Wiggs & Sons. 


West Ham.—The following nlans have been 
passed : —Mr. J. M. H. Gladwell. alterations. 
* Dew Drop" public-house. Chandos-road and 
Brvydies-road, Stratford; Messrs. W. Bradford 
& Son, alteration, ** Beckton Arms” public- 
house, corner of Peter-street and Beckton-road, 
Canning Town: Mr. W. H. Allerton, fortv- 
four houses, Woodside- road. Prince Regent's- 
lane. Plaistow. 


Westminster.—Streote of the total area of 
30.665 sq. vds. in macadam, 11,835 sa. vde. in 
wood. 3,555 sq. vds. in granite. and 2.100 sq. yds. 
in asphalt setts are to be paved or repaved 
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during the ensuing financial year at a total 
estimated cost of 29,8071. Paving works are to 
be carried out in Caledonia-street and Grosvenor- 
road, at an estimated cost of 370“. Messrs. 
Burton Bros., 45, Chester-torrace, S. W., are to 
reconstruct the second-class swimming bath at 
Marshall-strect, at 2144. Messrs. Cope 
Furneaux have had plans passed for an 
addition to 60, Buckingham.-gate, to abut upon 
Brewer's Green-mews. 

Woolwich. — Electricity mains are to be 
extended at an estimated cost of 410]. Plans 
lodged by Mr. J. O. Cook, architect. la, 
Eleanor.road, Woo!wich, S.E., for offices at 
the North Kent Brewery. Lakedale- road. 
Plumstead, have been passed. 


— € d 


COURT OF COMMON 
COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Court of Common Council 
was held at the Guildhall on Thursday last 
week. The Lord Mayor presided. 

Street Widenings.— The Improvements and 
Finance Committee submitted the verdict of 
the jury (amount 500/., including the claimant's 
costs) in respect of the claim of Mr. H. W. 
Reeves, for his under leasehold interest in the 
premises No. 135, Bishopsgate-street Without— 
(amount of claim, 1,270.); the verdict of the 
jury (amount 5007., including the claimant's 
costs) in respect of the claim of Mr. E. A. 
Graham for his sub-leasehold and trade 
interests in the premises No. 135, Bishopsgate- 
street Without—(amount of claim. 2,4351). 
The Committee also submitted for adoption 
an arrangement for acquiring the leasehold 
interest of the Right Hon. Baron Burnham in 
the premises No. 78, Fleet-street, for the sum 
of 5,575l.—(amount of claim, 7,252/.).—The 
Court approved. 

Proposed Rebuilding of Gresham College.— 
Mr. Deputy Coates brought up a scheme from 
the Gresham Committee for the rebuilding of 
the college. The Committee nronose to acquire 
the site adjoining et a cost of 20.800/., and to 
erect a larger building at a cost of between 
12,000/. and 15,000. Rough plans had been 
prepared, showing that the new premises 
would have seating accommodation for an 
audience of from 420 to 500. After some dis- 
cussion tlie Committee's report was approved. 


— — — 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Alfred Robert Pite. 

We regret to announce the decease of Mr. 
Alfred Robert Pite, who was erticled in the 
forties to the late William Gilbee Habershon. 
of St. Neots; in 1851 he entered the office of 
Philip Hardwick, among whose pupile and 
assistants then were C. L. Eastlake, A. W. 
Blomfield, F. P. Cockerell, 8. J. Nicholl. 
T. Rogers Smith, and C. F. Hayward. In 
1656 he went to Brazil as architect to the Dom 
Pedro Railway, where he was associated with 
the late Mr. Mansergh, F.R.S.. who was one 
of the engincers. In 1860 he entered into 

rtnership with his former master, W. G. 

abershon, and, until the dissolution of this 
partnership in 1878, enjoyed a very extensive 
and varied practice in churches, chapels, and 
domestic buildings, among which the Churches 
of St. Paul and St. Stephen, Hounslow, St. 


- 


Stephen, Walthamstow, and Christchurch. 
Chislehurst, mey be mentioned. Mr. Pite 
acted subsequently as architect to the 


X. M. C. A., for whom he adapted Exeter Hall. 
and practised in London until he retired to 
Ramsgate a few years ago, where he died on 
the 15th inst. in his seventy-ninth year. 


Mr. Wake. 


The death, on February 17, is announced of 
Mr. Henry Hay Wake, M. Inst. C. E., aged 
sixty-six years. Mr. Wake. a native of 
Sunderland, was a pupil of Mr. Thomas Meik. 
Engineer to the River Wear Commissioners. 
and having been appointed, in 1868, Engineer- 
in-Charge, effected extensive improvements of 
the harbour and docks at Sunderland, with 
maritime defence works, which he suppli- 
manted with the designing and construction 
of the two piers, whereof the northern and 
longer pier was completed seven years ago. 
Mr. Wake, with Mr. P. W. Meik. made 
designs for the piers cf Seaham Harbour. He 
was elected an Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1870, and became a Member 


in 1674. 
Mr. J. I. Pickard. 


Mr. John Iredale Pickard, who died sud- 
denlv in Leeds on Tuesday, was a builder, who 
carried on an old-established business in the 
city, and was held in the highest esteem br 
his friends and colleagues in the building 
trade. He had taken an assiduous and active 
part in the promotion and welfare of the Leeds 
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Master Builders! Association, and his counsel 
and experienoe in respect of building work and 
the various matters incidental to it were 
highly valued and much appreciated. He was 
always anxious to maintain the most friendly 
relations with the operatives, and was a 
member of the Local Conciliation Board to 
consider and deal with any matter of dispute 
which might arise. Mr. Pickard was sixty- 
seven years of age, and leaves a widow and a 
sun.—Yorkshire Post. 


— —— — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Water Supply, Baku. 


Messrs. Griffiths & Co., who are also 
engaged in carrying out extensive railway 
works in Chili, have secured the contract, in 
open competition with many foreign firms, for 
the water supply of Baku; the contract 
amounts to 1,260,000/., and the operations will 
occupy nearly three years. 

Hotel, Calgary, Canada. 


H.M. Trade Commissioner for Canada (Mr. 
R. Grigg) reports that work is to be begun 
early in April on the construction of a new 
hotel in Calgary at a cost of 1,500,000 dollars 
(about 3508,000/.). The name and address of 
the architect may be obtained by British firms 
on application to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 75, Basinghall- 
street, London, E.C. 


Railway Station, Alexandria. 


A eupplement to the Egyptian Journal 
Officiel of February 1 contains a decree 
declaring of publio utility the erection of a 
new railway station in Alexandria, in accord- 
ance with the plans already prepared, and 
authorising the Ministry of Publio Works to 
carry out the decree. 

Labour ip the Colonies. 


From the ' Supplement to Circulars of the 
Emigrants’ Information Office,” 31, Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W., we take the following 
information:—''It is too early in the year 
for emigrants without means or & guarantee 
of employment to go to Canada.—In Sydney 
and suburbs irade is reported as being 
‘good’ to ‘very good. The building trades 
have been very brisk, though there has been no 
apparent shortage of labour. The iron, furniture, 
and timber trades, wharf labourers, navvies, 
electrica] workers, and many others have all 
been very busy.—In South Australia the build- 
ing trades continue very busy; carpenters, 
masons, bricklayers, painters, and plasterers 
are all fully employed, and carpenters and 
masons are wanted for the country; in the 
engineering trades boilermakers and black- 
smiths (but not fitters or moulders) are fully 
einployed.—In Western Australia there is a 

ood demand for generel labourers in the 
farce timber industries round Blackwood and 
Busselton, and for mechanics in the building 
trades.— The supply of labour in Cape Province 
is ample everywhere, except that there have 
been a few vacancies for plumbers. There is 
an over-supply of men in the building trades 
at Cradock and King William’s Town.— 
Persons thinking of accepting offers of employ- 
ment in Chili are advised to apply to the 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W., for further information. 

South Africa. 


The Union of South Africa Dominion invite 
competitive designe for new postage stamps; 
in the case of each of the eleven separate sets 
they affer a premium of 10/4. Designs should 
be sent to the Postmaster-General in Cape- 
town not later than March 31; and each design 
must include the King's head and crown, with 
the figure of value. 

— — — 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. J. Sagar & Co, Ltd., saw mill 
engineers, of Canal Works, Halifax, forward 
us a booklet dealing with their patent com- 
bined ohain-cutter and hollow-chisel mortising 
and boring machine (M1). The outstanding 
feature of this machine is that, by improved 
adjustments, chain-outters of the same width 
are interchangeable on 14-in. and 24-in. guide- 
bars, thus practically doubling the range in 
sizes of mortiees with the eame chain-cutter. 
For very small mortises the use of the chain- 
cutter is undesirable, inasmuch as the links 
forming the chain-cutter are necessarily 
emaller, and consequently lacking the strength 
of the larger size. For these the hollow-chisel 
apparatus oan be brought into use. The 
machine can also be made without the hollow- 
chisel apparatus. 

We have received from Sir William Burnett 
& Co, Ltd. of Nelson Wharf, Millwall, 
London, E., leaflets descriptive of the '' Bur- 
nettizine" timber preservative, which the 
firm claim to be an absolute preventive of 
dry-rot in timber. Owing to its highly in- 
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flammable nature and permeating odour, the 
use creosoted tim is necessarily re- 
stricted. Burnettized timber is said to be 
odourless, uninflammable, and clean. Bur- 
nettizine" is applied to timber in a similar 
manner to creosote. Timber thus rendered 
dry-rot proof is used by the majority of the 
London underground  railways, by many 
steamship companies (particularly for re- 
frigerating installations), in the Manchester 
Infirmary, where the timber of the refrigerat- 
ing instellations had previously been afflicted 
with bad dry-rot, and by the principal rail- 
ways of the kingdom. The process is carried 
out in London by Sir William Burnett & Co., 
Ltd., et their works, Nelson Wharf, and by 
their agents, Messrs. James P. Corry & Co., 
Ltd., of Belfast, and Messrs. Hall Bros., Ltd , 
of South Shields. 

Mr. John Grundy, of Manchester and 3934, 
City-road, London, E.C., heating specialist, 
sends us a booklet of testimonials in praise of 
the Grundy system of heating and warming 
buildings. This system has been in use for 
many years, and is sufficiently well known to 
need no comment from us. The principle, 
that of warming the fresh air introduced from 
outside, regarded from the hygienio, which 1s 
ultimately the only practical, point of view, 
is beyond oavil. 

The Wilson Engineering Company. Ltd.. of 
259, High Holborn, London, W.C., send us 
an illustrated price-list of their culinary and 
heating specialities. is firm are the 
patentees and sole manufacturers of the 
* Wilson" patent portable cooki ranges. 
These ranges require no building in, and can 
consequently be set on any part of the floor, 
or in the centre of the kitchen. They can 
also be used in the open air, and may be 
adapted to burn wood, charcoal, peat, coke, 
or anthracite coal. They are extremely 
economical in price. The Wilson patent 
gas cooker is another product of this firm, 
who also manufacture independent boilers for 
heating conservatories, halls, public buildings, 
eto., portable coppers, incandescent burners 
for paraffin lamps, and wick!ess incandescent 
oil lampe of high candle-power. 

We have reocived from Messrs. Jones & 
Attwood, Ltd., heating specialists, Stone- 
bridge, a leaflet oalling attention to some 
works which they have recently executed. 
Messrs. Jones & Attwood have successfully 
installed their heating apparatus on the low- 
pressure hot-water system at Belvoir Castle. the 
seat of his Grace the Duke of Rutland, where 
they have also executed the hot-wator supply 
service. Hot-water supply is this firm's 
speciality. They have designed special boilers 
for this type of work, and have supplied 
installations for public buildings. hospitals, 
and swimming-baths, as well as for privato 
residences. Messrs. Jones & Attwood are also 
the sole manufacturers of Shew’s Economic 
Heater," which obtained the Roval Agricul- 
tural Society's prize of 100“. in 1909 for the 
best hop-drying plant in Great Britain. 


——— ———(—9—————— 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


2,226 of 1910.—Albert Rolf Braden: Method 
of and apparatus for producing soldered 
joints. 

4,399 of 1910.—The ''Kleine"' Patent Fire- 
Resisting Flooring Syndicate, Ltd.: Brickwork 


floors. 
5,712 of 1910.—Max Ulrich Schoop: Coating 
surfaces with metal applicable a for 
soldering or uniting metals and other 
materials. 

6,854 of 1910.—Josiah Griffiths: Means and 
method of supporting joists. 

7,396 of 1910.—Charles Stewart and A. & J. 
Main & Co. Ltd.: Fixing steel pales to 
horizontal rails, oross-bars, and the like in 
fencing. 

12,647 of 1910.—Ernest Richard Royston: 
Stone cutting. 

13,788 of 1910.—John Edward Conzelman: 
Concrete floor and like construction. 

17,646 of 1910.—Armand Gabriel Considére: 
Foundations or supports for buildings and 
other structures. 

19.433 of 1910.—Hermann Walder: Wall- 
plug or socket for solid floors. 

19,485 of 1910.—Paul Stolte: Reinforced 
walls. 

21.748 of 1910.—William Johnston 
William Hirons: Windows. 

24,576 of 1910.—John Lloyd: Forms or 
centres for giving the proper shape or contour 
to the interior of sewers, arches, and other 


and 


work. 

29,534 of 1910.— William Henry Tonks and 
Walter Sparks: Window and fanlight opening 
and closing mechanism. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
NP to the grant of Patente upon them can 
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SELECTED PATENTS. 

No. 21,892 of 1909.—Frederick Alexander 
Macdonald and Charles Boudart: Reinforced 
concrete. 

This relates to reinforced concrete in which 
the main bars of a beam or other reinforce- 
ment are square, and are spaced apart and 
rigidly connected by means of perforated 
lates having one or more rows of square 
oles. The holes are of a size to fit the 
various bars, the large holes c being at the 


21,892 of 1909. NE 


centre and sides. The bars are bent up 
diagonally at intervals, and the bent portions 
may be again bent horizontally over the sup- 
ports, and may project beyond the end for 
tying adjacent structures together. U-shaped 
stirrups may be sprung over the bars. 

23,083 of 1909.—Christian Petre Christensen : 
Ladders and scaffolding. 

This relates to convertible ladders, scaffold- 
ing, and trestles, constructed of two ladders A 
having no rungs at one end A! and a ladder- 
B in two sections hinged together. A de- 
tachable bolt C fitted with a wing-nut is 
passed through lugs on three-sided hinge- 


23,083 of 1909. 


brackets C!, A? on the ladders B, A and con- 
nects together the sections of the ladder B, or 
the sections of the ladder B with the ladders 
A. One or more guard-rails G and stays E 
are detachably connected to the respective 
parts by bolts and wing-nuts. 

24,000 of 1909.—Charles William Chappelow : 
Concrete structures. 

This relates to concrete structures of the 
type cast in situ without temporary centering 
by using blocks formed of parallel slabs con- 
nected by transverse bars, and between which 
the concrete filling is applied. A layer of 
^ement B is first placed on the board or base 
A, to which any forms or cores XY. XZ, cor- 
responding to openings in the finishod struc- 
ture, are also attached. Next, temporary 
division plates F and permanent anchors or 
stays E are inserted in the cement layer, end 
a temporary core C of loose sand is laid on, 
and then a final layer D of cement, which 


24,000 of 1909. 


embods the anchors E, but is flush with the 
tops of the plates F. When the cement has 
sct, the plates F aro removed and the shells 
separated from each other and emptied of the 
sand. Bevels may bo formed at the junctions 
of the shells by means of strips of wood 
attached to the plates F. Three or more 
parallel plates may be connected by stays in 
a similar manner, the space between the outer 
plates forming a heat-insulating air space in 
the finished wall, and curved shells for arches 
or chimneys may be formed on a curved 
board. The plates of the shells may bo formed 
with separated stays, to be connected when in 


place. 
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[FEBRUARY 24, 1911. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, ses previous issues. 
this Number: Competitions, — 


; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
Public Appointment, —; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; 


and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


„ It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


FEBRUARY 28. — Corbridge. — The Hexham 
R.D.C. invite duly qualified civil engineers to 
submit schemes tor sewage disposal. lníorma- 
tion can be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee (Mr. E Pearson, 
Corbridge). 

Marcu 1l.—Peniston.—LiBRARy.—Limited to 
architects within 30 miles of Peniston. 

March 15. — San Salvador. — SCHEME FOR 4 
City THEATRE. — First premium, 8,000 francs; 
second, 4,000 francs. Particulars from Mr. M. J. 
Kelly, 8, Idol-lane, E.C. 

MarcH 24. — Swansea. — CasTLE-sTRFET IM- 
PROVEMENT.—The Swansea Corporation invite 
competitive designs and estimate for improve- 
ment of  Castle-street. Two premiums are 
oflered. See advertisement in issue of Feb- 
ruary 10 for further particulars 

Marca 31.—Manchester.—LisRARY AND ART 
GaLLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in issue of January 20, 
and Competition News" in issue of February 3. 

Marcu 31.--New Cumnock.— The Deacons’ 
Court invite plans for the erection of a new 
church, etc. See Competition News in this 


,WMSsUe., 
Romford. — The Town Planning 


Marca 31? — 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- 
vite designa for the general plan of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par- 
ticulars see advertisement in our issue of 
September 17, and of October 8. 

Marca 31. —Trondhjem, Norway.— PROPOSED 
HARB0OUR AND RarLway ExTENSION.—Competitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
mıttee of the State Railways and the City Har- 
bour Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
for further information. 

APRIL 1.—Coventry.—MUNIcIPAL — OFFICES.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for erection of Municipal offices and a 


Town Hall, to cost 50,0001. Premiuma of 150l. 
F 1751.; and 1251. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, .R.I.B.A has been appointed 


assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise- 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 
and January 6 for further particulars. 

APRIL 6. — Carlton. SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
DisposaL ScHEME.—The Barnsley R.D.C. require 
& sewerage and sewage disposal scheme, with 
plans and estimates, for & portion of the "parish 
of Carlton. Further. information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee, Carlton, near Barnsley. 

APRIL 15..~Havana.—Project for a , Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, 8. W 

May 15. sent ET —The Standing Joint 
Committee for Derbyshire invite designs for the 
erection of a Court-house and lock- PR. at a cost 
of 8.000“. Mr. Frank Boggulay, E I.B.A., is 
appointed assessor. Open only to architects 
1 50 in the county. Particulars, 31. da. 
deposit, from Mr. Geo. C. Copstick, L. k. I. B. A., 
County Offices, Derby. 

June 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of & scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
vevor will give particulars required. 

AvucUusT 15. — Berne. — Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditiona may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

AUGUST 21.—Athens.--Court or JUSTICE — 
An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
Gazette may be seen at the Library of the 


R.I.B A. 
— City of St. Petersburg. — 


NovrEMRFR J. 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DeceMBER 99. — Glasgow. — Drsicn POR A 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulara. 

No Date. — Bradford. — INFIRMARY. — The 
Board of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with. estimntes, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 

No DaTte.— Leicester. Prorosrp PUBLIC HALL. 
--The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 


supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Publice Hall, proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
posit of ll. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

No Date. — Lowestoft. — ScHooL. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
211., 101. 10s., and 5l. 5s. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 

No DarE.— Rio de Janeiro.—The Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with a clinical hospital, in 
Rio de Janeiro. Conditions may be seen at the 
ome National du Commerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

aris 

No Date.—Southampton.—NEw BUILDINGS. 
—The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new buildings. See 
advertisement in issue of January 6 for further 
particulars. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sentan. 

FEBRUARY 27.—Aberavon.—-ELFCTRIC THEATRE. 
—For the erection of an electric theatre. Plans, 
etc., may be seen at the offices of Mr. W. B. 
Jones, architect, 41, Wind-street, Swansea; and 
Mr. J. A. James, ‘architect, Port Talbot, and 
bills of quantities obtained on deposit of il. ls. 

FEBRUARY 27.—Adelaide and Windsor, near 
Belfast.—TANK-HOoUsr, ETC.—The Directors of 
the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) 
invite tenders for the erection of a tank-house 
and conveniences. Drawings, etc., may be in- 
spected at the Chief Engincer's Office, Amiens- 


street Terminus, Dublin, and the District 
Engineer’s Office, Belfast. Quantities, etc., may 
be obtained, on payment of 2l.. from Mr. 


Morrison, Secretary, Secretary'8 Office, Amiens- 
street Terminus, Dublin. 

FEBRUARY 27 Barry. —CorTAGES.—-Glamorgan 
C.C. invite tenders for the erection of cottages 
in connexion with the Wenvoe, Cwmciddy, and 
Calcot-road schemes. Plans, etc., may be seen, 
and form obtained, at the offices of Mr. W. E. R. 
Allen, Deputy-Clerk of the C.C.. Glamorgan 
CC. Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff 

FEBRUARY 27.—Blackwood.—Hovusrs.—For the 
erection of twelve or more houses for the Glad- 
stone Building Club. Plans. etc., may be seen 
at the office of Mr. Ralph Simmonds, architect 
and surveyor, Blackwood and Bedwas. 

Frearvary 27.--Carnarvon.-—ADDITIONS TO IN- 
STITUTE.—For making additions to the Institute, 
Curnarvon. Plans, etc., to be seen at the oftice 
of Mr. Rowland Lloyd Jones, M.S.A., architect, 
14, Market-street, Carnarvon. 

FEBRUARY 28. — Bridlington.— 
Hovusr.—For alterations to “ Ferndale House," 
for Mr. W. Day. Drawings, etc., may be in- 
spected at the office of Mr. J. Earnshaw, archi- 
tect, Carlton House, Bridlington. 

FEBRUARY  28.—@ork.-—-Rrsipencr.—For the 
erection of a new residence for Mr. Nicholas 
Fitzgerald, J.P., Fortlands, Charleville, from 
the plans, etc., prepared by Mr. Samuel F. 
Hynes, F.R.I.B.A., 5, South Mall, Cork, from 
whom quantities can be had on payment of 1l. 


deposit. 
FrBRUARY 28.—Freshwater, I. of W.—Apnr- 
DRILL-HALL.—Southampton County 


ALTERATIONS TO 


TIONS TO 
Territorial Force Association invite tenders for 
additions to the drill-hall. Plans, etc., may be 
seen on application to Company- Sergeant- Major 
Graham, E., at the Drill-hall, Freshwater, up 
to February 25. Quantities and form may be 
obtained, on payment of the sum of 2l. 23., on 
application at the offices of Mr. R. H. P. Bevis, 
architect, Elm Grove-chambers, Southsea. 
FEBRUARY 28. — Harpenden. — OrricrFS.— The 
U.D.C. invite tenders (from Harpenden builders 
only) for the erection of surveyor’s offices adjoin- 


ing the Council's fire-station. Plan, etc., may 
be seen, and quantities obtained, from Mr. 
John H. Leverton, Surveyor to the Council, at 


his office, Public Hall, Harpenden, between the 
hours of 9.30 and 10.30 a.m. 

FEBRUARY 28.—fStrathspey.— COoTTAGES, ETC.— 
For building cottages, etc., on the Strathspey 
Estate. Plans, ctc., may be seen at the Strath- 
spev Estate Office, Grantown-on-Spey. 

* NMARCH 2. — Blyth.--Posr-orrFicr.— The Com- 
missioners of H. M. Y Works and Public Buildings 
invite tendera for new Post-office at Blvth. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 


* Marcu 2. — London, W. — TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for erection of 
the Western Telephone Exchange. advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 2.—Sheffleld.— PUBLIC  BarHS.—The 
City Council invite tenders for the works of e'l 
trades required in the erection of new pub.c 


baths at ST BOFATION: street and Mowbray- 4 
1 may be seen, and quantities, etc., 
obtained, on application to the City Architect, 


Town Hall, Sheffield. 

MARCH 3. — Halifax. SOM Btc* v.—For 
the various works required in ion of 
additional story to Fenton-road Work. Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and quantities obtaineu, from 
Monday Feb. 27, at the offices of Messrs. Medley 
Hall & Son, architects, 1, Harrison-road, Halifax. 

Marcu 4.—Blakeney, Glos.—ScHoo. OTT- 
OFFICES, ETC.—For (a) erection of new out-offices 
at Blakeney Church of Pngland School; (b) the 
division of schoolroom with glazed partition ; (c) 
removal of gallery in infant’s-room, etc. Plans, 
etc., may be seen at Church House, Blakeney. 

Marcu 4.—Edinburgh.—ScmHooL.—The School 
Board invite tenders for the works in connexion 
with the erection of Tynecastle School, M'Leod- 
street. lans may be seen. and schedules ob- 
tained, at the office of Mr. J. A. Carfrae, archi- 
tect, 3, Queen-street. 

MARCH 4. —Guildtown.—HaLL.—The Hall Com- 
mittee invite tenders for works in connexion with 
the new hall. Plans, etc., may be seen at the 
offices of Mr. Chalmers, architect, 15, High- 
streot, Perth, who will give all information. 

Marcu 4.—Lee ming.-—-SCHOOL OUT-OFFICES.— 
North Riding of Yorkshire C C. Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for proposed new out- 
offices at the Council school. Plans, etc., may be 
Inspected on application to the Inspector of 
Buildings at the County Hall. 

Marcu  4.—Middlesbrough.—ScHooL ADDI- 
TIONS.—The Education Committee invite tenders 
for new wing, with alterations and additions, at 
Industrial Schools, Linthorpe. Plans, etc., may 
be seen, and quantities obtained, at the office of 
Mr. S. E. Burgess, M.Inst. C. E., Borough 


Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal-buildings, 
Middlesbrough. 

Marcu 6. — Armagh. — Renovation. — The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for renovation of a build- 


ing, known as the Markethouse, for use as a 
technical school, in accordance with plans, etc., 
prepared by Mr. John  Caffrey, R. S. J. 
Tender forms, etc., will be er on payment 
of a sum of 5s. (not returnable). Mr. James 
Lennon, Town Clerk, City Hall. Armagh. 

Marcu 6.—Kingstown, Co. Dublin.—ALTERa- 
TIONS.—For the alteration of premises, for the 
Directors of the Ulster Bank, Ltd. Plans, etc., 
may be seen with Messrs. Blackwood & Jury. 
MM. R. I. A. I. architects. 41, Donegall- pcr 
Belfast, and schedules ‘of quantities ma 
obtained from Messrs W. H. Stephens A Dons 
r 5 square North, Belfast, on deni 
0 

Marcn 6.—Normanton.—CanrTARFR'S Loncr, 
WALLS, FrENCING, ETC.—The U. D. C. invite tenders 
for the erection of caretaker's lodge. con- 
uen eh boundary walls, bandstand, fencing, 
etc., aw Hill Park. Plans. etc.. may be 
seen, pt further particulars obtained, at the 
Council Offices, Normanton, on application to 
Mr. A. Hartley, Architect and Survevor. 

Marcu 6.— Norwich. — UNDERGROUND Cox. 
VENIENCE.— The Executive Committee of the 
Norwich Corporation invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of an underground convenience in Earlham- 
road. Plans, etc. may seen, and specifi- 
etc., obtained, upon a deposit of 5l. 

office of Mr. Arthur E. Collins, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. 
& Marcu 7. — Bridgwater.—COURT-HOUSE AND 
POLICE-STATION.—The Bridgwater T.C. invite ten- 
ders for Court-house and Police-station, North- 
gate, Bridgwater. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 7.—Carrbridge. Duthil.— MaxsrE.— The 
erection of a manse. Plans, etc., may be seen 


with the architect, Mr. Alex. Cattanach, 
p 
Marcu 8. — Clayton-le-Moors. — ELEMENTARY 


ScHooL.—The Lancashire Education Committee 
invite tenders for the erection of a new elemen- 
tary school at Clayton-le-Moors, near Accrington. 
to accommodate 810 scholars. Plans may be 
seen, and quantities obtained, at the office of the 
County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston, on deposit of 2l. 
Marcu 9. — Derby. Scuool.— The Education 
Committee invite tenders for the erection of a 
new school in Reginald-street. Plans, etc., may 
be seen, and specification, etc., obtained, on 
deposit of 1l. 1s, on application to Messrs. 
Currey & Thompson, architects, 3, Market-place, 


‘Derby. 


x Marca 11. chase Town. —SCHOOL. — Tenders 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 
are invited for the erection of a Council school 
for 258 infants. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Marcu 11. — Harrow-on-the-Hill. — CoN- 
VENIENCES, SHELTERS, ETC.—The U. D. C. invite 
- tenders for the erection of conveniences, shelters, 

Stores, etc., the Harrow Recreation Ground. 
Specification, etc., muy be obtained from, and 
the drawinzs inspected at, the offices of Mr. 
J. Percy Bennetts, Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council, upon payment of 11. 
* Marcu 11.—-Tamworth. — Scr oor.— Tenders 
are invited for the erection of High School for 
120 girls. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

MaRcH 13.--Bolton.— ScnoorL.—' The Education 
Committee invite tendets for the erection of a 
school in Flash-street. Quantities will be sup- 
plied to contractors who make application by 
post and enclose a remittance of 1l. ls. Mr. 
Fred. Wilkinson, Director of Education, Educa. 
tion Offices, Nelson-square, Bolton. 

X Marcu 14.— London,  E.—Caán-snHEps.— The 
West Ham B.C. invite tenders for addition to 
tramway car-sheds, Greengate-strect, Plaistow. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

* Marca 17.—London, N.—MAINTENANCE WORK. 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for execution of main- 
tenance work to buildings in London (north 
district). See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

x* Marcu 17,—London, 8.— MAINTENANCE WORK. 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for execution of main- 
tenance work to buildings in London (south 
district). See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Marcu 31.—Gellifaelog.—Counci, ScHooLs.— 
Merthyr Tydfil Borough Education Committee 
invite tenders for (1) infants’ school; (2) boys’ 
school; (3) girls’ school; (4) manual instruction 
and combined domestic science block; (5) play- 
ground, drainage, etc. Plans, etc., may be seen 
at the office of the Architect. Mr. J. Llewellin 
Smith. M.S.A., Aberdare, from whom specifica- 
tions, etc., may be obtained on deposit of 51. 53. 
m APRIL 3.—Croydon.— DRILL-HALL..--The Terri- 
torial Force Association of the County of Surrey 
invite tenders for new drill-hall premises, 
Mitcham-road, Croydon. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


FEBRUARY 28.—Halifax.—CooLiNa TowrR.—The 
Tramways and Electricity Committee invite 
tenders for the supply and delivery of one natural 
draught chimney type  water-cooling tower. 
Specifications, etc., may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. W. M. Rogerson, M.I.E.E., Borough 
Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, Foundry- 
street. Halifax, upon payment of 10l. 

FEBRUARY 28. — India. — BRiDGEWOnk. — The 
Secretary of State for India in Council invite 
tenders to supply Bridgework. Conditions may 
be obtained on application to the Director- 
General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

Marcu 1. — Blackpool. RAILINGS.— For the 
supply and delivery here of ornamental cast-iron 
standards, ornamental wrought-iron standards, 
and galvanised wrought-iron tube railing, all in 
accordance with a specification and drawing. 
copy of which can be obtained, on deposit of 
10s, 6d., from Mr. John S. Brodie, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Marca 1.--India.--Bripsrs.—The East Indian 
Railway Company invite tenders for the supply 
and delivery of jumna bridges at Allahabad and 
Delhi, as per specification. to be seen at the 
Company's Offices. For each specification a fee 
of M. 1s. is charged, which cannot be returned. 
Mr. C. Young, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, 
London, E.C. 

Marcu 1.—Manchester.—Cast-1ron PIPES.— 
The Gas Committee invite tenders for the supply 
of about 700 tons of cast-iron main pipes. 
Specification, etc., may be obtained on written 
application to Mr. Frederick A. Price, Superin- 
tendent of the Department. 

Marcu 2.—India.—GirprrR — BnripGES.— The 
Assam-Bengal Railway Company, Ltd., invite 
tenders for girder bridges (190-ft. spans). Specifi- 
cations, etc., may be obtained at the offices of 
the Company, Bishopsgate House, 80, Bishops- 
gate, London, E. C. A fee of II. Is, is charged 
for each specification, which cannot be returned. 
Drawings may be had, at the cost of the tenderer, 
by application to Messrs. Hodges Bennett & Co., 
113, Cheapside, B.C. 

Marcu 3.—Bournemouth.-—Sea WALL, ETC.—- 
The T.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
a sea wall and undercliff drive. Full particulars 
and forms can be obtained. and plans may be 
seen, at the office of Mr. F. Lacey, 
M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer. Municipal 
Offices, Bournemouth, provided that 21. 28. has 
been previously deposited with him. 

ManRcH 6.—York.—RrNrwaL or HBnrparEs.— The 
Directors of the North-Eastern Railway invite 
tenders for the renewal of fifteen bridges on the 
Hull and Doncaster Railway. Plans may be 
seen, and specification, ete., obtained, on personal 
application at the office of Mr. C. F. Bengough, 
the Company's Engineer at York. 

Marcu  7.—Bradford.—STrzrL — Roors AND 
STANCHIONS.—The Corporation invite tenders for 


the construction at the new sludge disposal 
works, Strangford, of steelwork in roofs. Further 
particulars, and quantities, ete.. may be oh- 
tained at the office of Mr. Joseph Garfield, 


Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., Esholt Hall, Shipley (station, 
Apperley Bridge, Midland Railway), on payment 
of 31. 38. 

Marcu 7, — Edinburgh. — WaATER-COOLING 


THE BUILD ER. 


TowERS.—The Corporation invite tenders for two 
water-cooling towers in connexion with the 
electricity supply station at Dewar-place (specifi- 
cation No. 62). Specification, etc., can be 
obtained from the Engineer, Dewar-place, Edin- 
burgh, on deposit of 21. 2s., and they may be 
seen only at the offices of Sir Alexr. Kennedy, 
17 Victoria-street, London, and Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach, Victoria-mansions, 28, Victoria-street, 
London. 

Marcu 7.—Manchester.—Raitway | STORES.— 
The Great Central Railway Company invite ten- 
ders for the supply of stores and materials. 
Specifications, etc., can be obtained on applica- 
tion by post from Mr. Walter Williams, Stores 
Superintendent, Great Central Railway, Gorton, 
Manchester. 

Manch 9.—Capetown.— FFRRO-CONCRETE PIER.— 
The Corporation of the City of Capetown invite 
tenders for the material required in the con- 
struction of the Adderley-street Pier in ferro- 
concrete. Specifications for cement, steel bars, 
and pile shoes may be obtained on application 
at the offices of Messrs. Davis & Soper, Agents 
of the Corporation of the City of Capetown, 
54, St. Mary s-axe, London, E.C. 

Marcu 11.—Harrow-on-the-Hill.—[RoN FENC- 

ING.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for supplyin" 
unclimbable wrought-iron railing, together with 
entrance gates, ctc, for the Harrow Recreation 
Ground. Snecificaticn, etc., may be obtaincd 
from, and the plan of the ground inspected, 
at the office of Mr. J. Percy Bennetts, the 
Engineer and Survevor to tlie Council, upon 
pravment of Il. 
* Marca 14.—London, B.- BRI DGF. — The West 
Ham B.C. invite tenders for a bridge, about 
60-ft. span, at Cook’s-road, Stratford. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


FrsRUARY 28.—Llwynypia.—FuRNIsHING IN- 
FIRMARY.—The Pontypridd Guardians invite 
tenders for certain articles required in connexion 
with the furnishing of the new Infirmary at the 
Union Homes. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Master, und samples seen at the Union 
Homes, Llwynypia. 

* FrBRUARY 28.--London, NW.W.—ANNUAL CoN- 
TRACTS.—'The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for 
execution of works and supply of materials. See 


advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulara. 
Marcu 2. — Sunderland. WORKS AND 


MarkERIALS.—' The Corporation invite tenders for 
works and materials for one year. The samples 
may be seen. and specifications and forms ob- 
tained, on application to the Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Fawcett-strect, Sunderland. 

Marcu 6.—Broadstairs.—CrMENT, PIPFS, ETC. 

-~-Broadstairs and St. Peter's U. D.C. invite ten- 
ders for Portland cement, stoneware pipes, 
copper street lanterns, etc. Specifications, etc., 
together with any other information required, 
may be obtained upon application to the Town 
Surveyor, Mr. Howard Hurd, C.E. 
x* MaRCH 7.— Brentford.— BROKEN GRANITE.— 
The Brentford U. D. C. invite tenders for 
195 yds. of broken granite. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 7.—Bridgend.--BuviLDpER'S MATERIALS.— 
The Committee of Visitors of the Glamorgan 
County Asylum invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of builder’s materials. Forms and any 
information may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Hugh W. Davies, Clerk and Steward. 

Marcu 8.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.— PAINTING.— 
The Directors of the North-Eastern Railway in- 
vite tenders for painting the station buildings, 
etc.. on certain branches. Specifications, ete., 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Charles A. 
Harrison, the Company's Engineer, Forth Banks, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Marcu 8.—Twickenham.—Strret LIGHTING.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the lighting by 
gas or electricity of the whole or portion (not 
being less than 200) of the public street lamps in 
the district for twelve months. Further particu- 
lars can be obtained on application at the office 
of Mr. Fred W. Pearce, F.S.I., Surveyor to the 
Council, Town Hall, ickenham. 

Marcu 8.—Ventnor, I.W.—TIMBFR ‘“TROVNF. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for the ccastruc- 
tion of a new timber groyne. Plans. etc., may 
be seen at the office of Mr. H. Hughes Oakes, 
the Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, Town 
Hall, Ventnor, I.W. 

Marcu ll.— Hertford.--Drsks.— The Hertford- 
shire C.C. invite tenders for the supply of desks 
io public elementary schools for three years. 
Forms can be obtained on application from the 
Education Department, Hertford. 

Marca 13.—Queen's Ferry, Flints.—PaInt- 
ING.—Flintshire C.C. Queen's Ferry Bridge Com- 


mittee invite tenders for the cleaning down, 
scraping, and afterwards painting the Queen’s 
Ferry Opening Bridge over the River Dee. 


Specifications may be obtained from Mr. Sam 
prons F.S.I., County Surveyor, County Offices, 
old. 

No Datr.—Blackpool.—FURNISHING OFFICES.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for furnishing 
the new offices of the Health and Cleansing 
Departments. For specifications and details 
apply to Mr. E. W. Rees Jones, Medical Officer 
of Health, 21, Birley-street, Blackpool. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


FEBRUARY 25. — Ross. -- FARM  BUILDINGS.— 
Herefordshire C.C. Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Committee invite tenders for the erection 
of two sets of buildings on Hildersley Farm. 
Plans, ete.,can be seen at office of Mr. Ernest W. 


Hill, County Land Agent, 122, St. Owen-street, 


of passages. 
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Hereford. Bills of quantities will be forwarded 
on payment of 11. 1s. 

FEBRUARY 27.—East Molesey.—Roap MATERIAL. 
—The U.D.C. of East and West Molesey invite 
tenders for the supply and delivery of road 
material. Specifications, etc., may be obtained 
upon application to the Surveyor, District 
Council Offices, East Molesey. 

FEBRUARY 27.—Macclesfield.—Roap MATERIALS, 
ETC.—The R. D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of road stone, setts, earthenware pipes, etc. 
Forms may be had on application to the Assis- 
tant Clerk, at the Union Offices, Macclesfield. 

FEBRUARY 28. — Foleshill. — Granite.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of granite. 
Forms of tender, giving all particulars, may be 


had on application to the Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Foleshill. 
FEBRUARY 28.—Pershore.—STONE AND CHIP- 


PINGS.-— The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of stone and chippings for thecurrent year. Forms 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Arthur E. 


Baker, Clerk to the Council, Union Offices, 
Pershore. 
FEBRUARY 28. — Portland. — GRANITE. — The 


U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of about 
2.600 tons of broken granite or basalt. Specifica- 
tion and form may be obtained at the office of 
Mr. R. Stevenson Henshaw, Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, New-road, Portland. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Woodford.—GmnRaNiTE, ETC.— The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for small granite and 
granite chippings, tar, etc. Particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. William Farrington, Surveyor 
to the Council, Council Offices, Woodford Green, 
Ess x. 

Marcu 1.—Glan Llyn.—WIDENING AND IMPROV- 
ING MAIN  Ro4AD.— he Glamorgan C.C. invite 
tenders for the widening and improving of the 
Cardiff and Pontypridd main road between Glan 
Liynn and Nantgarw. Plans, etc., may be seen, 
and quantities obtained, at the Police-station, 
Taffs Well. and at the offices of Mr. W. E. R. 
Allen, Deputy-Clerk of the C.C., Glamorgan C.C. 
Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff. 

Marcu 1.—Huddersfield.—HiGHWaAy MATERIALS. 
—The Corporation invite tenders for the supply 
and delivery of materials. Specifications, etc., 
may be obtained on application at the offices ol 
the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 1, Peel. 
street. 

Marcu 2.—Hampton.—MATERIALS.—The U. D. C. 
invite tendera for granite, etc. Forms of tender, 
etc.. may be obtained at the offices of the Council, 
Hampton, Middlesex. 

Marcu 2.--Oldham.— SEWERING, PAVING, ETC. 
''he Surveyor' Committee invite tenders for the 
sewering, paving, and completing of a number 

Plans, etc., can be scen, and quan- 
obtained, at the Borough Surveyor's 


Marcu  2.—Wigston | Fieldg.— SEWERAGE.— 
Wigston Magna U.D.C invite tenders for the 
construction of sewerage works (contract No. 1), 
and the supply of gas-engine, air compressors, 
and Shone ejectors (contract No, 2). Plans, ete., 
may be seen, and quantities, with form, obtained, 
from Mr. G. J. Clark, Engineer, Council's 
MUT Station-road, Wigston Magna, on pay-. 
ment of 21. 

Marcu 3.—Newmarket.- Roaps —The U. D. C. 
invite tenders for the reconstruction and water- 
proofing of the surfaces of certain roads. Specifi- 
cation, etc., may be had on application to the 
Surveyor, Mr. C. H. Waithman, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
at his offices, Town Hall, Newinarket. 

Marcu 4. -- Faversham. — Granite. — The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and delivery 
of 1.500 tons of best broken Guernsey granite. 
Form of tender and further particulars can be 
had on application to the District Surveyor, Mr. 
J. G. Chittenden, Ashford-road, Faversham. 

Marcy 4. Killamarsh. SEWAGE | WORKS.— 
Chesterfield R.D.C. invite, tenders for the con- 
atruction of sewage purification works, etc. 
Plans may be seen, and specifications, etc., 
obtained, on payment of 2l. 28., from Mr. Henry 
Hudson, C.E., P. A. S. I., Engineer and Surveyor 
to the Council, Union Offices, Chesterfield. 

Marcu 4.—Manchester..-Roap MATERIALS, 
rrc.— The Withington Committee invite tenders 
for the supply of highway and sewer material. 
Application for further particulars and forms 
should be accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope, and addressed, as regards the Highway 
and Sewers Department, to The Surveyor, 
Town Hall, West Didsbury. Manchester. 

Marcu 4.—Newburn.--[liGHWAv MATERIALS.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of high- 
way materials. Particulars can be obtained from 
Mr. Thomas Gregory, Council Offices, Newburn. 

Marcu 4. — Woolaston. — Water SCHEME.— 
Lydney R.D.C. invite tenders for the providing 
and laying of about three miles of cast-iron water 
mains, together with  standposts and other 
fittings; also for the construction of a cement 
concrete covered service. etc. Specifications, 
etc., may be obtained, on payment of 3l. 3s.. 
from Major Hector Tulloch, C.B., R.E., and 
Mr. Henry Weaver, M. Inst. C. E.. I. 
M. f. Mech. E, F. G. S., Engineers to the Council, 
Northgate-mansions, Gloucester. 

MancH 6.—Cambridge.— STONEWARE PIPES, AND 
FITTINGS, CEMENT, ETC.—The U.D.C. invite tenders 
for the supply of stoneware pipes, cement, gravel, 
sand, etc. Specifications, etc., may be obtained 
at the office of the Borough Surveyor, Guildhall. 

Marcu 6.—Colne.—Mac4ApaM, ETC.—'lhe High- 
ways and Streets Committee invite tenders for 
the supply and delivery of materials for twelve 
months. Specifications, etc., may be obtained on 
application at the office of the Borough Surveyor, 
Mr. T. H. Hartley, Town Hall, Colne, Lancs. 

Marcu 6.—Dunvant and Three Crosses.— 
Water Matns.—The Gower R. D. C. invite tenders 
for supplying and laving water mains, including 
the supplying and fixing of valves, etc. Plans 
may be inspected at the offices of Messrs. Morgan 
Davies & Partners, the engineers. at 3, 
Gloucester-place, Swansea, and_ specifications, 


tities, etc., 
Office. 
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ROADS, etc.— continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent in. 


2 m may be obtained from them on payment 
o 9 

Mince 6.—Lichfield.— GRANITE, —The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and | delivery 
of granite and chippings and slag during the 
ensuing twelve months. Further particulars and 
forms of tend or ae obtained upon applica- 
155 to Mr. wstron, District Surveyor, 

ic 

Marcu 6.—Milnathort.—DRAINAGE AND SEWAGE 
DisposaL.—The C.C. of Kinross invite tenders for 
providing, etc., about 6,300 lin. yds. of fireclay 
and cast-iron pipes; also the construction 
of concrete and brickwork tanks, perco- 
lating fere: and other works. Plans, 'etc., may 


be seen schedules, Ng obtained, at the 
office of Messer 8. Niven Hadd din, C.E., 131 
nar, on payment of 


West Regent-street, 
11. 1s. 


Marca 6.—Muneaton.--Pavinc MATERIALS, ETC. 
—The Corporation invite tenders for the supply 
of blue bricks, kerbs, earthenware pipes 
etc. Conditions, ee may be  obtaine 
on application to Mr. F. C. Cook, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Nuneaton. 

Marcu 6.—Yardley.—Roap MATERIAL, ETC.— 
The R.D.C. invite nders for the supply of 
granite, limestone, stone paving, slag, stoneware 
pipes, 'etc., blue bricks, etc. Particulars and 
forms may be obtained on ap Heston to Mr. 
C. E. Lawton, Surveyor and ineer to the 
Council, Council House, Sparkhill, near Bir- 
mingham. 

March  7.—Birmingham.—STonrs.—Birming- 
ham, Tame, and Rea District Drainage Board in- 
vite tenders for the supply of stores and 
materials for one year. Samples and patterns 
must be inspected at the Board's Offices, Tyburn, 


THE BUILDER. 


near Birmingham (Castle Bromwich Station, 
Midland Kailway), where conditions, etc., may 
be obtained. 

Marcy 7.—Chingford.—GRaNITE,  ETC.— The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for granite, etc. Forms 
may be had on application, and copies of the 
several contracts seen, at the Council Offices, 34, 
Station-road, Chingf ford. 

MARCH 7. —Potterspu -—GRANITE AND SLAG.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
granite (broken and unbroken) and slag for the 
E orma, etc., may be obtained on applica- 
r. James B Fairchild, Potterspury, 
Stony Stratford, the Surveyor to the Council. 

Marcu 7.—Seaham and Seaton.—SEWERAGE.— 
Easington R.D.C. invite tenders for the construc- 
tion of stoneware pipe sewer, storage tanks, 

umping-station ane cast-iron rising main at 

ew Seaham, urham. ans, etc., may be 
geen, and quantities obtained, on and after the 
20th inst, on application to the Engineer, 
Council Offices, Easington, Castle Eden, R.S.O., 
Durham, upon deposit of 2l. 

MARCH 7. —Westhoughton.—MATERIALS AND 
Stores.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of road materials and stores. Further 
particulars and form may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. Thos. Partington, Clerk to the 
Council, Town Hall, Westhoughton, and if to 
be sent by post enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope (foolscap). 

Marcu 8.—Barking.—Roap WiDENING.—Bark- 
ing Town U.D.C. invite tenders for fencing, mak- 
ing-up, metalling, channelling, kerbing, flagging, 
etc., in connexion with the widening of Ripple- 
road. Plans, etc., can be seen, and specifica- 
tion, etc., obtained, upon application to Mr. 

Dawson, Surveyor to the Council, Public 


Offices, Barking. 

Marcu 8. —  Chester-le-Street. — Roin 
MATERIAL, ETC.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for 
the supply of various road materials for one year. 


Specifications, etc., may be obtained on appli- 


Auction Sales. 
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cation to Mr. Wm. Ridley, Survevor, Council- 
chambers, Front-street, Chester-le- Street. 

MancH 8.—Thames Ditton.—Roap MATERIAL, 
ETC.—'l'he U. D. C. invite tenders for supplying 
road material, stoneware pipes, kerb, setts, etc. 
Forms may be obtained on application to Mr. 

C. Fread, Surveyor to the Council, enclosing 
a stamped addresse foolscap env elope. 

Marcu 8.—Twickenham.—Roapv  MATERIAL.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders, for a period of one, 
two, or three years, for the supply of ballast, 
shin le, flints, gravel, granite cubes and setts 
Portland cement, drain pipes, etc. Forms of 
tender, etc., ma obtained on application to 
Mr. Fred W. Pearce, F.S.I. Surveyor to the 
Council, Town Hall, Twickenham 


* Marcu 9.—London, W.—Roavs.—The Guar- 
dians of St. Mary, Islington, invite tenders for 
repairs and remaking of roads at St. John’s-road 
Workhouse, Upper Holloway. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 11.—Belper.—Roap MATERIALS, ETC.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of the 
various materials required for the maintenance 
of the highways. pecification, etc., may be 
obtained apes application to Mr. Robert C. 
Cordon iner and Surveyor, Surveyor’s 
Office, Duet near Derby. 

Marca 11.—Eastbourne.—Roap MATERIAL AND 
Stores.—The T.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of Portland cement, granite, stone, bricks, pipes. 
etc. Specifications ma e seen, and forms 
obtained, at the Borough Surveyor's Office, Town 
Hall, Eastbourne. 

Marcu 13. —London, 8.W.—Ro4pn-wAKING.— 
The Wandsworth B.C. invite tenders for mak- 
ing-up and paving new streets. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

No Date.—Abingdon.—Roap STroNE.— The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of about 
4,000 tons of road stone. For forms of tender 
apply to to Messrs. B. & E. Challenor, Clerks 
to the Council, Abingdon, Barke. 
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*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, HAMMERSMITH, W.—At the Mart 
DEAL —On the Premises ..... 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, MARYLEBONE-ROAD, W.—At the Mart 
*FREEHOLD SITE, BAYSWATER-HILL, W.-—At the Mart 
*BUILDING LAND AN» MANSION, BOSCOMBE —At the Maurrtt . ! Daniel Smith, 


*OAK TIMBER (TREES), 


‚——̃ q. 4 „ „ „66665202 


Nature and Place of Sale. | 


‚GH—˖ ͥ 4 „ 4 4 4 „ 6 „„ 


‚ͤ—U U— ᷣ ui „„ ee „„ „„ 


MTM | Towers, Ellis, & Co. 


Date 
By whom Offered. ! of Sale. 
| Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, Breach, Galsworthy, & Co. Mar. 2 
/ y peritus SADLO Mar. 8 
kie flint ae Celie y anak DRM adc A eae Mar. 14 
Messrs. Trollope: uo ³ĩ / A ax Ee tes blond | Mar. 15 
n, nr 8 April 5 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY; 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 8.—By LAN GLAN DS & Sons (at 
Epsom). 


Epsom.—Ashley-rd., Worple Lodge, fl. £2,710 
February 13.—By G. B. HILLIARD & Son. 
Danbury, Essex.—Slough House Furm, 62 a 
SIM D ottenere Eds ⁵ ⁵ 8 2,000 
Three ARR and enclosures, 45 a. 3 r. 3 p., l3 
By JoNEs, LANG, & Co. 

Norwood.— Ladbrook-rd., f.g.r. 24l., reversion : 
177 Np ĩͤ 480 
February 14.—WEATHERALL & GREEN, 

Woking.—Mount Hermon.rd., Stoneleigh, f., 
f E 8 1.500 

February 15.— By Foster & CRANFIELD. 

Peckhain.— Radnor-st., f. g. r. 141. 10s., reversion 

in 140 r ere eor etes 370 
By MARK LIT LI. & Wm 

Bromley.—37 and 39, Tapley.st , u.t. 274 yrs., 
gr. 5l, w. r. 5H. 122. 150 

East Ham. e Sherrard. rd., f., w. r. 291. I. 205 


y E. & A. SWAIN. 
Notting Hill. zh St. Johns-gds., u. t. 28} pun. ; 

K. r. etc., 171. 28., p. : 1,200 
By WYATT & Sox (at Chichester). 
Sidlesham, Sussex. — Freehold farm, 27a.1r. 15. A 

Tithe rent charge 35L (dlifehold) ... ... 190 
Chidham, Sussex.—House, stabling, and 7 a., vf. 
February 16.—By J. G. Drawn & Co. 
Merton.—3 and 5, Wurren-rd., u. t. ii reges 

101, 10s., W. r. 65ʃ. vis 5 
By Gippr & mr. 
Langley, Bucks. —Butcher's shop, cottages, and 
laundry premises, f., y.r. 941. 108. .............. 
Thornton Heath.—25, Malvern- rd., f., e.r. 30l.. 
By FISHER, STANHOPE, & Co. 
Clapton.--60, Nightingule- rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 
ol., e. r. VPP 220 
By Jons Liorp & Sons. 
Bow.—1 and 2, Harley - st., u. t. 35 yrs., g. r. HL, 
Zl ²¼¼ꝛDd eee A ewes 150 


By H. J. Briss & Soxs; 
Plaistow.—1 119 11 (odd), Throckmorton-rd., 


[wr / e e a cain Since 860 

West Ham. — 1, Warmington- st., f., w. r. 
Ih Ir . wast 120 
Poplar.— 12, Mauve-st., f., W. r. 28l. 12 200 
22, Lindale-st., f., W. r. B4 48. 190 

1, 3, and 5, Hill Place. st. „ and 35, Northum- 

berland- st., u.t. 51 yrs., gr. 10l., W. r. 
/ͤX )).)... ese EEEE 405 

l, Paris-ter., u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 2l. 10s., w.r. 
// eaaa a ͤhꝑ½ E Em 105 

De Benuvoir Town.—33, De Beauvoir-cres., u.t. 
181 yrs., g. r. I, wor. 4. 14. 150 

February 17.—By SNELL & Co. 

King's Cross.—7, 8, and 9, Providence-row, u.t. 

80 yrs., g. r. 10l. 108., W. r. Stl. 1288 q 200 


Contractions used in these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; I. g. T. for leasehold ground-rent; i. E. r. for 
improved ground. rent; K. r. for zround.rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; I. for leusehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental; 


u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace: cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yurd ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public- house ; o. for 
ottices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 


—— —1ñ— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ s. d. 
Best Stocks cece ⁰m ERE ED ESQ 1 13 0 
Picked Stocks for Fucings ........................... 2 10 0 


Per 10 9, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


£ s. d. £ s. 
Flettons ..... SOON 19 0 Double Headers 13 7 
Best Fareham Qne Sideand two 
Red S. i 312 0 Edi 17 7 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End...... ., 18 7 
Best BluePressed Splays & Squints 15 17 
Staffordshire... 3 15 0 Best. Dipped Sult 
Do. Bullnose ..... 4 0 0 Glzd.Str'tch'rs 10 17 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .. 314 0 Quoins,Bullnose, 


and Flats 
D'ble Stretchers 16 


GLAZED BRICKS. 7 
Double Headers 13 7 
7 
7 


Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers ...... 10 17 

Headers ..10 7 

Quoins, 


One Side and two 
Ends 
Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 one End ...... 18 
D'ble Stretchers 16 7 Splays & Squints 15 17 
Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 


tert t 


a 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

Headers ... ........ 10 7 6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


AD AHA 


d. e 
Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .................. 5 3 " » 
Best Portland Cement 29 0 per ton, n 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » » 


NorE—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime 11s. 6d. per yard delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. Od. per ton at rly dpt. 


ees rtt n | 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
BarH Stone — delivered on road  waggons, s. d. 


Paddington Depot 1 61 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
pln me 1 8) 


PonzLaAND STONE (20 ft. averuze)— 

Brown Whithed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Ehns Depot, or 
Pinlico Wharf 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depót, Nine Elms Depót, or 
Pimlico Wharf ................ —Á——À 2 23 


STONE (continued). 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depót. 


8. d. s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestone............ 0 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 tt Monate Free- 
Darley Dale in stone $ 
blocks Talucre & Gwespyr 
Red  Corsehil in Stone 2 8 
blocks 2 3 
York SrToxE— Robin Hood Quality. 8. d. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blockkk 2 10 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. i ð ð d er Ee Ste bre bc me abad 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ..................... 2 6 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes). 0 114 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (ruudom sizes) 0 7} 
II in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto— mh 0 6 


HARD YoRk— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep5t. 


Scappled random block. 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. $ 
BOT) iki vere ]¹? .u-ↄ (t oou ON e deas ²¾—˙m . aUe E RAD 

6 in. bled two sides ditto oo... ce cecesseececee 3 0 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ee 1 2 

2 in. self-faced random flag . 0 5 

SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depót. 

In. In. £ s. d. In. In. £ s. d. 

20x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor 13 2 6 unfadiug green 15 17 6 

20x12 ditto ...... 1317 6 20x12ditto ...... 18 7 6 

20 x 10 1st quality 18x10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 

MO NE 0 0 16 *8 ditto . 10 5 0 

20x12 ditto ...... 13 15 0 20 x 10 * 

16 x 8 ditto 7 50 green 13 6 

22x10 best blue 18x 10 x10 ‘ditto PM 912 6 
Portmadoc...... 1212 6 16 * 8 ditto ......... 613 6 

16 x8 ditto ......... 6 

TILES. 
At 5 Depot. 
d. 8. 

Best plain red 880% Best Hartshill“ 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000) ... 50 0 
(per doz.)...... 7 pres (per 

Best Broseley (per 1000) ae / 6 
Te EDS. 0 Do. Ornamental (per 

Do. Ornamental(per 1000) 1 oec 50 0 
000) o scsarignon stents 2 6 Hi my (perdoz.)... 4 0 

Hip and Valley ley(per doz. ) 3 6 
(per doz.) ...... 4 0 Staffords (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindled ee 1000) ......... .. 49 6 
(Edw' ds) (per1000) 57 6 nd- made sand- 

Do. Ornamental per faced (per 10000 45 0 
10000 60 0 MET doz.).. 4 € 

Hip (per doz.).. 4 0 ey(perdoz.) 3 6 
Walley (ber doz) 3 9 
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New MIDDLESEX GUILDHALL, WESTMINSTER. MESSRS, 
J. S. GIBSON, SkiPwiTH, & GORDON, ARCHITECTS. 


Union CLuB House. Sin ROBERT SMIRKE, R.A. 


ARCHITECT. 
Bow-STREET POLICE OFFICE. 


K.C.B., ARCHITECT. 


Sır Joux TAYLOR, 


“ Luckley,” 


"No one can be quite happy in an ill-planned house, any more than in ill-fitting clothes,” 
The attention given to interior arrangement and decoration by the recently-elected Architect-Associa e cf the 
of which appears above, have found much appreciation. 


Book of Country Houses." 


Royal Academy is well known, and his efforts in this direction, an example 


Wokingham : The Drawing-room. 


Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Architect. 


wrote Mr. Ernest Newton very truly in his 


THE COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


HE Report of the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of 
Education on the Cost of School 

Buildings, which has recently been 
published, will be of special interest to 
many of our readers. Appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education 
in February, 1910, the Committee was 
required, under the terms of its Reference, 
to inquire and report :— 

(a) Whether the cost of buildings for 


Public Elementary Schools can properly, 
and with due respect to their suitability 
and durability, be reduced by the use 
of materials or methods of construction 
different from those ordinarily employed 
at present, and, if so, 

(b) What steps should be taken to 
facilitate the adoption of such materials 
or methods, and whether any alteration 
in the law is required for the purpose. 

During the course of its labours the 


Committee held sixteen meetings, and the 
summaries of the evidence of some thirty 
witnesses form valuable adjuncts to the 
Report. The Committee visited buildings 
at Anerley, Ipswich, Bordon Camp, 
Harrow, Borstall, and Windsor, and, by 
putting itself into communication with 
the Councils of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, the Quantity Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation, the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
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the Surveyors’ Institution, and other 
bodies, a considerable amount of valuable 
expert opinion was obtained. 

Before dealing with the specific ques- 
tions which form the subject of the 
inquiry the Committee found it necessary 
to obtain information with regard to the 
standard cost of school buildings con- 
structed in accordance with the best 
existing practice. And here the gap 
between the best and the worst, or even 
the ordinarv standard of construction, 
was found to be so great that it was 
obvious the possible saving to be effected 
bv particular devices would have to be 
estimated by reference to the most 
economical work which is done under 
existing conditions rather than by adopt- 
ing as the standard extravagant or even 
moderatelv costly work. 

It was therefore thought relevant to 
the inquiry to consider not onlv the 
present cost of school buildings, but also 
the causes to which that cost is attribut- 
able. And in this connexion, so far as 
the cost of school buildings depends 
on their soliditv of construction or the 
standard of durability which their archi- 
tects adopt, it was deemed necessary to 
discuss the expectation of“ useful life” 
which should be borne in mind by the 
designer of school buildings, and to what 
extent it is possible to make their 


* structural " coincide with their“ useful 


life.” 

Recognising the fact that the standards 
of hghting, ventilation, heating, and 
sanitation have risen very greatly during 
the last twenty-five yerrs, and that 
methods of instruction, classification, and 
staffing have undergone the processes of 
development amounting to little Jess than 
a revolution, it is not surprising to find 
that comparatively modern buildings have 
thus soon become old-fashioned. Indeed, 
it is often a matter of complaint that 
educational structures erected within 
recent years, which are quite sound in 
construction, have to be extensively 
altered or completely remodelled in order 
to adapt them to the organisation of an 
up-to-date school. 

The Report states, although judging 
from past experience there seems to be 
insufficient. grounds for the expectation, 
that the changes in school organisation 
and in the standard of school hygiene 
and comfort are unlikely to be so exten- 
sive and rapid in the future as in the 
past. But until the process of hygienic 
and educational development has reached 
its limit it will continue to affect the 
planning of all school buildings, and 
therefore their designers cannot afford to 
overlook the possibility of the occurrence 
of future alterations involving some 
waste or sterilisation of capital expendi- 
ture. Confronted with this possibility, 
architects should plan school buildings 
on the simplest lines possible, and thus 
afford facilities for future modification in 
the internal arrangement of the schools 
thev are called upon to design. 

Equally important is the due recosni- 
tion of the precise degree of durability 
aud immunity from repairs at which thev 
mav reasonably aim. For instance, it is 
not advisable, either from an educational 
or from an economical point of view, to 
make schools as solid or durable as 
warehouses or churches, and so long as 
a school building will be“ warm, weather- 
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proof, and inexpensive to maintain during 


the period of its useful hfe” some 
sacrifice of durability may be made in 
order to effect a saving in its first cost. 

ln paragraph 4 of the Report 
attention is drawn to the desirability of 
promoting in certain stated cases some- 
thing between a permanent and a tem- 
porary " educational building, and it is 
suggested that the ingenuity of architects 
may well be directed to finding a satis- 
factory type of semi-permanent school 
building at once inexpensive to erect and 
maintain, cool in summer, and warm and 
dry in winter. The purely temporarv 
school building is regarded as being at 
best an expensive and unsatisfactory 
device, and only justifiable in cases of 
cmergency or to meet a sudden growth of 
population. 

As to the cireumstances affecting the 
cost of Elementary School Buildings, the 
subject is dealt with in an exhaustive 
manner in paragraphs 6 to 15 in- 
clusive. The material increase in recent 
vears in the cost of erecting school build- 
ings is generally admitted. Indeed, it 
would appear that while in the period 
immediately following the passing of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870 it was 
possible to provide schools in some 
localities at a cost of 5l. or 6l. per head, 
the cost of a modern permanent school 
erected in favourable circumstances 
according to ordinary practice cannot be 
put much under 10l., and a reasonable 
estimate for an ordinary building, de- 
signed with a due regard for economy, 
would range from 10/7. to 131. 10s. per 
head, according to the provision made 
for assembly halls and for instruction in 
domestic subjects and manual work. 

This increase of cost is held to be due— 
at least, to a large extent—to conditions 
which are not under the direct control of 
the Local Education authorities, and in 
addition to the rise in the accepted 
standards of hvgienc, comfort, and the 
development of educational methods to 
which reference has already been made, 
the Report indicates a few of the ways 
in which the advance in expenditure has 
been brought about. For example, in 
1870 a floor area of 8 sq. ft. for each 
child was deemed sufficient, whereas now 
the minimum requirement is 10 sq. ft. 
for children over eight years of age, and 
9 sq. ft. for those under that age ; while 
in the latter case a further provision of 
free space for exercises has to be made. 
Again, whilst the earlier type of school 
building was virtually a single room in 
which all teachers and classes were 
congregated under the eye of the head 
teacher, it is now regarded as a matter 
of the first importance that every class 
should be absolutely separated from its 
neighbours. Consequently the interior 
of the school 1s now subdivided into a 
number of rooms providing for the 
isolation of everv class. Further, since 
the introduction of the class svstem there 
has been a steadily progressive movement 
in favour of a reduction in the sizes of 
classes which has resulted in the evolution 
of further subdivisions of the building and 
multiplication of the areas of floor space 
required by the teacher for blackboard 
and other purposes. The segregation, 
for teaching purposes, of classes into 
separate rooms has been followed by the 
provision of a large central hall, or room, 
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the whole of the scholars, 
may be 


in which 
or several combined classes, 
assembled. 

After an incidental reference to the 
general rise in building prices, the Report 
states that the cost of school buildings 
is largely dependent upon the number 
and character of the special rooms 
which are often provided over and above 
the essential minimum of accommodation 
for classrooms, cloakrooms, etc. But 
whilst the Report does not offer any 
opinion as to what supplementary rooms 
—such as assembly halls, rooms for 
instruction in wood and metal work, 
domestic subjects, drawing and elemen- 
tary science, dining-rooms, bathrooms, 
medical inspection rooms, and school 
libriries—should, or should not, be 
provided in a Public Elementary School, 
stress is rightly laid upon the important 
part thev plav in increasing the cost of 
school buildings. 

Whilst the Committee has obtained no 
evidence that a material part of that 
expenditure on Elementary School build- 
ings which has been characterised as 
excessive is due to the requirements of 
the Board of Education, it appears in 
not a few cases to attribute it to mis 
understanding or disregard of the Board s 
building regulations. Thus, in taking 
the evidence of some of the witnesses 
responsible for the erection of various 
schools, it was found that several archi- 
tects were given a misconception as to 
the meaning of these Regulations on 
important points, such as the provision 
of halls, etc. ; nor did they appear to 
properly appreciate the distinction be- 
tween the principles laid down in Part I., 
which “are intended to assist in the 
planning of schools, but not to restrict 
liberty of treatment," and the more 
precise Rules" contained in Part II. 
of the Regulations. 

In the opinion of the Committee the 
most cconomical buildings—considered 1n 
relation to their efficiency for educational 
purposes—have been provided by archi- 
tects who have made a special study of 
school planning, either as official archi- 
tects of Local Education authorities or 
in the course of private practice. With 
respect to issuing invitations to architects 
for competitive drawings for Publie 
Elementary Schools, it is interesting to 
note that the Committee regards that 
method of obtaining designs as a waste 
of time and money." For, although it is 
claimed by their supporters that com- 
petitions not only give new men a 
chance, but promote progress and the 
introduction of new ideas, the Report 
states that in this respect experience 
is paradoxical, And, in continuation, it 
asserts that. apart from personal and 
other considerations which affect the 
number and quality of the competitors, 
it seems that originality 1s not conducive 
to success in competitions even where the 
conditions of the competition allow of it, 
and that thev “ result in the perpetuation 
rather than in the improvement of well- 
established models." 

As a result of a detailed examination 
of the items in cases where thoroughly 
satisfactory school buildings have been 
provided at less than the average cost 
per head, the Committee arrived at the 
conclusion that the reduction in expendi- 
ture had been obtained, not by any 
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remarkable devices, but by the careful 
attention to small savings on numerous 
items. 

With regard to the actual cost of 
Elementary School buildings as erected at 
present, the Report states that a school 
building with a suitable and sufficient 
provision of hall accommodation, but 
without any special rooms, should cost 
from 33s. 4d. to 37s. 6d. per head for 
every penny per foot cube that a building 
of the school type may reasonably be 
expected to cost in the district, including 
all work necessary to make the school 
and playground ready for occupation, 
thus :— 

At 33s. 4d. At 378. 6d. 
£ s.d. C s. d. 
Building at 6d. per cubic ft. 10 0 0 ... 11 5 0 per head. 


1113 4 ... 1326 5 
3 68 15 0 0 A 


,5 pe €. „ 9° E 
5 pp 3A. „ 57 * 1 


These figures assume that there is 
nothing in the site or locality which 
would entail extraordinary expenditure, 
and, though they allow for halls, they do 
not allow for rooms appropriated exclu- 
sively to special instruction. 

The possibility of effecting a saving 
on certain details of construction is 
discussed in Section D of the Report, 
whilst Section E deals with the employ- 
ment of novel materials and methods, 
such as steel-frame buildings, reinforced 
brickwork, ferro-concrete, timber frame, 
and wooden buildings. 

In presenting the general conclusions 
at which it has arrived the Committee 
states that it found itself obliged, in 
dealing with its references, to concern 
itself in the main with the questions :— 
(a) Do recent developments in building 
practice show a fair promise of reducing 
the costs of school buildings if existing 
obstacles to experiments in construction 
are removed ? and, if that question is 
answered in the affirmative, (b) What 
Steps can, and should, be taken to 
facilitate such experiments? And its 
answer to the first question, being in 
the affirmative, it has no hesitation in 
recommending, with respect to the second 
question, that the existing obstacles to 
experiment should be removed, and that 
the Board of Education and the Local 
Government Board should be placed in a 
position to facilitate the execution of 
such proposals for the use of new 
materials or methods of construction 
submitted to them by or through, Local 
Education authorities. 


— — — — 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


f IF all conceptions regarding the 
possibility of analytical sub- 
— division of human knowledge 

that which divorced the study 
of Building Construction " from archi- 
tecture is one of the most curious. How 
many books have been published bearing 
the obvious impress of the view that 
construction is a thing to be learnt 
apart, as a kind of framework on which 
the architect may embroider the type of 
decoration that pleases him! 

It is, of course, true that books of this 
class are of value to the workman whose 
milier is strictly limited to the inter- 
pretation of the designs of others, but 
as guides to those who aspire to the 
production of original work they give 
either too much or not enough—too 


Characteristics and essentials 
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much in that they carry definition to 
the extent of impressing on it all manner 
of non-essential details that only hamper 
the faculties of the designer ; not enough 
in giving examples rather than principles, 
and in tending to suggest that the 
subject may be studied by the accumula- 
tion of a vast number of instances rather 
than a clear comprehension of the 
of the 
various materials used in building. 
Perhaps one of these days we may have 
the pleasure of welcoming & work on 
Construction for Architects," based 
solely on the principles to be adopted 
in the handling of materials of varying 
character, tempered only by such 
examples as have, as it were, crystallised 
out as the result of universal practice. 

We had hoped, on opening Vol. I. 
of the book on building construction 
bearing the heading “The Architect's 
Library " * to find the subject approached 
from this point of view ; but though this 
work approaches nearer this ideal than 
other works on the subject, and is a 
very comprehensive text-book for the 
craftsman, it can hardly be said to justify 
a claim to be specially adapted to the 
requirements of the architect. Wedo not 
wish it to be inferred that it is not a 
good book; indeed, there is much that 
it would be difficult to improve upon in 
some of its sections, such as that treating 
of the application of geometry to the 
various problems connected with stone- 
work, and the one in which the methods 
of ascertaining stresses in steelwork are 
dealt with. If it were possible to handle 
all constructive matters on these broad 
lines such à work as this would make a 
direct appeal to the architect whose 
needs are, as we have suggested, best 
met by giving broad general principles 
rather than a multiplicity of details. 

To a great measure the same line of 
criticism apples to Professor Charlcs 
Gourlav's book, ** The Construction of a 
House," f though it is perhaps hardly fair 
to apply it to a book that defines its 
subject as limited to a special phase of 
building construction, and is, as its title 
sets forth, concerned solely with the 
carrying out of one country house and 
its appurtenances from start to finish. 
Here the preferences of the designer must 
be frankly recognised and allowed for, 
and it is not criticism to contend that 
this or that might be done differently. 
Professor Gourlay has, we should say, 
done all that is possible in bringing a 
number of forms of construction within 
the four walls of his house while yet 
maintaining a certain consistency through- 
out the building. 

That the indication of methods in 
construction completely and distinctly 
is apt to erystallise in the student's mind 
the artistic forms with which the methods 
are clothed is inevitable in all works on 
these lines; and, indeed, it cannot be 
avoided in any that are planned to be of 
service to the general student. Perhaps 
we are expecting too much in trving to 
conceive a work that should teach the 
architect how to avoid all structural mis- 
takes and yet leave him untrammelled 


* * "The Architeet's Library: Building Construction.“ 
Vol I. By Beresford Vite, F. T. Baggulluy, H. D. 
Seurles- Wood, and E. Sprague. 18s. net. 
Green, X Co. 1910. 

t''The Construction of a House." Py Professor 
Charles Gourlay. Price in portfolio, 6g, net; or bound, 
68. Gd. pet, London: B. T. Batsford, 


Longmans, 


students for whom it is written. 
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in respect of the conventional solutions 
of constructive problems. We may 
admit that while a book on these lines 
might conduce to a marked develop- 
ment in constructive grasp among a few 
it would be rather beyond the capacities 
of the average student. So we ought not 
to complain if The Construction of a 
House" keeps to the safer course and 
fulfils, with admirable clearness, the 
promise of its introductory remarks. 

The carefully worked out plans are 
presented in black and white material, 
being indicated by varied hatching of the 
kind familiar to those acquainted with 
the American methods of drawing. 
Complete drawings to a small scale are 
given first, and these are followed bv 
details in the order in which the work 
would be executed. 

The author has naturally adopted the 
Scotch type of design for the exterior, 
which gives him fair opportunity for 
detailing stonework, and in order that 
brick, half timber, and tile hanging shall 
not escape notice he introduces these 
into the chauffeur's lodge. 

The interior finishings differ somewhat 
from what would be used in the South, 
and, probably for purposes of illustration 
&nd example, woodwork is somewhat 
lavishly used ; but, taking 1t as a whole, 
we should say that the work gauges with 
considerable skill the requirements of the 
That 
it may not make a similar appeal to the 
architect is, as we have tried to show. 
due to conditions quite outside its aims 
and intention. 


— —————— 
NOTES. 


5 Mn. E. A. RICKARDS raised 
e >treet as Aan interesting point in his 
e paper on a " Artistic 
Development of London," which we would 
like to see him develop at greater length. 
In pointing out how beautifully. Regent- 
street scems to be related to the scale of 
the life around, and that the commercial 
plane or bazaar 1s on the ground floor 
onlv, he appears to suggest that the 
interest should concentrate there, and 
that the shopfront and the human life 
and traffic are the real decorative feature ; 
that the buildings are in the nature of a 
background which should not force itself 
on our attention, and that the restless 
movement, life, and colour of the street 
require this subdued and restful setting. 
This seems to support the point of view 
that the most vivid and intense architec- 
tural expression should be reserved for 
public monuments duly related by their 
approaches and setting to the life around, 
and that individual interest in any private 
building should be confined to the 
residential quarter, where the strect life 
is subdued and quiet, and does not 
compete in interest. When we consider 
how perfectly the quiet street architec- 
ture of Paris, or, better still, of some of 
the Italian towns, harmonises with the 
varied richness and beauty of the life 
within them, we might be disposed to 
think that the supposed dull monotony 
of which we sometimes complain is due 
to our mistaken way of looking at them : 
seeking the chief interest of the picture 
in its background. 
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. . Mr. NEgwTON'S argument 
„ in for the acceptance of brick 
owas- as a suitable material for 
building in towns seems to demand the 
pretext of a postulated negation of his 
plea. But no one, as far as we know, has 
ever said that brick was unsuitable. On 
structural and specifically esthetic grounds 
in any given case, brick or anything else 
may naturally be taboo; but on the 
ground of its inherent unfitness for town, 
as opposed to country, we presume, never. 
Although Mr. Newton read an unusually 
diverting paper, rendered with some con- 
ception of literary style, for which on 
both counts we are grateful, the matter 
seems to us to be an affair of the play 
of natural forces, rather than a matter 
for fruitful discussion. Clay and Stone.— 
In the beginning of civilisation pon- 
derous researching has proved what is 
obvious—people build, if they build at 
all, out of whatever they can; and it is 
a long time before their building may be 
termed architecture— long, that 1s, before 
they are sufficiently developed spiritually 
to attain the necessary surplus of skill 
and desire, above what is required for 
their physical needs; long, also, before 
they have been for such a period extinct 
that we may ennoble their crude en- 
deavours with the term. And it will be 
found that the  brick-builders have 
" bricky " souls, and desire brick sur- 
roundings. Something of the sunshine 
necessary for their bricks will inflate 
their penumbræ; they will have the 
common sense, genialitv, and equability 
which their brick walls suffuse, walls 
themselves the product of those qualities 
and of clay. It is a clear case of environ- 
ment functioning the organism with the 
corelative reaction, until cause and effect 
chase each other in a circle—two puppies 
bite each other's tails. So with stone. 
Those fruits of the earth when stone 
comes to the surface, more hilly and 
]e-oic, more difficult and wild, will 
«nzender, or it may be they merely 
develop, qualities in consonance with 
themselves. Building, architecture in 
due course follows; the case is parallel. 
The Principle Applied. Between the 
hills and the delta the gradations are 
infinite. Interfusion of clay and stone 
in materials as of their corresponding 
qualities in men is endless. In the 
individual of to-day, as in our buildings, 
the conflict is still traceable, the fusion 
is not yet complete. In London during 
the last hundred years we have seen the 
covering of brick by stucco —imitation of 
the nobler stone they might not yet 
afford—and now we see stucco abandoned 
for stone. The Imperial régime under 
which we live desires for its expression 
the material in which greater scale and 
bolder projection and fatter enrichment 
may be attained. It desires to ape the 
endurance of the hills, to demonstrate its 
sway over the material aspect of things, 
to foreshadow the more heroic qualities 
which building in stone implies. But the 
core is still of brick. 


. THE south aisle of the 

The Restoration nave at Winchester is in 
of Winchester . 

Cathedral, the same precarious state 

as the various other por- 

tions of the building recently under- 

pinned, and though at present shored 

up, cracks are continually opening in the 
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walls. The piers on both sides of the 
nave appear to be sinking, with the 
result of increasing the thrust of the 
vaulting on the outer walls of the aisles. 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., has had models 
prepared showing two methods of 
strengthening the south wall, one with 


- buttresses, Perpendicular in style, against 


the existing Norman ones, and the other 
with a cloister as illustrated in our issue 
of May 7,1910. These models have been 
inspected in situ by the Dean and 
Chapter, who have not definitely decided 
on the adoption of either, but have 
suggested to Mr. Jackson the preparation 
of a third scheme. The east end and 
most of the northern side of the cathedral 
have now been made secure, but tke 
costly character of the work of under- 
pinning, already described in our pager, 
renders progress slow, as, of course, the 
restoration can only be proceeded with 
as funds come in for the purpose. 


2 AT a special meeting of 
Licentiates, the Edinburgh Architec- 
x tural Association Mr. J. S. 
Gibson explained the proposed new 
scheme for the statutory qualification of 
architects of Great Britain and the 
Colonies. He stated that already there 
had been elected to the class of Licentiates 
over 700 architects, and over 250 had 
sent in proposal forms and were waiting 
election. It was expected that over 
1,000 would be elected within the one 
year during which the class was to be 
open, and that period closed on March 23 
of this year. Immediately on the expiry 
of that period the Royal Institute would 
proceed to draft a Bill for the statutory 
qualification of architects, so as to put 
them on the same plane as doctors and 
lawyers—in other words, to close tke 
profession to persons other than those 
duly qualified. That step would improve 
architectural education throughout the 
country, as the only method by which 
an architect could begin practice would 
be by becoming a member of the Institute 
by examination. The Licentiate class w: 8 
merely a temporary class. We may add 
that it is hoped that a large proportion 
of the Licentiates will take steps to 
qualify for admission to the Fellowshi[. 


— —— 


THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
BRICKWORK. 


Tue fifth of the present course of lectures 
arranged by the Carnenters’ Company on Arts 
Connected with Building was delivered at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London- wall. on February 22, 
by Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.LB.A., his subject 
being Brickwork.” The Rev. C. B. Bartlett, 
Past-Master, presided. 

Mr. Cave, who showed some fine lantern 
slides in illustration of his lecture, said in 
studying the use of any particular building 
material it was essential to trace its develop- 
ment, and to sec how it had been used in the 
past. so that we might make up our minds as 
to how it could best serve our purposes to-day. 
He knew that there was an opinion held by some 
modern designers that this study of the past 
cramped our ideas and tended to mere copying 
of ancient examples. He would answer them, 
that all history was against them, that we had 
proof on every side of us that the old builders 
used the experience of others, and in this 
way art advanced steadily, eliminating what 
appeared to be uscless, and each age in its turn 
added to the store of knowledge. and thus built 
up by degrees the great monuments which we 
now see, each generation improving and adding 
so as to suit their particular requirements both 
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consoiously and unconsciously. In other words, 
art must be alive and kept alive if it is to endure. 
But it was just as impossible to ignore the past 
as it was to avoid the present, and if we were to 
advance it seemed to him * 
to understand how the point had been reached 
from which we intend to start. He proposed to 
confine his lecture mainly to English brickwork. 
It must be remembered that bricks were in 
reality an artificial material as compared to 
stone, granite, marble, and wood. They could 
be moulded and shaped to our requiremente, 
and herein lay the danger of their misuse. 

To attempt monumental work on a vast scale 
in brickwork seemed nearly impossible; the 
smallness of the material was such a manifest 
incongruity in the necessary size of the parte, 
and its perishability was & fact not to be dis- 
regarded. Even the Romane, who used bricks 
on & scale unapproached by other nations 
before or since, could not overcome the difficulty, 
and we must all feel that the Baths of Diocletian 
might have still been a wonder of the world if 
the stones of Baalbec could have been quarried 
on the Campagna. 

The effect of material on the formation of & 
style was a subject familiar to all students of 
architecture. It was not difficult to appreciate 
the effect of the great limestone strata which 
ran through the West Country, on the quiet, 
dignified, and absolutely appropriate architec- 
ture in the Cotswold Hills. The effect of the 
quarries of Carara on the warm mellow walls of 
the Baptistry and Cathedral at Pisa, or the 


| 
| 
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Bruges. 
(Photo by J. R. Yerbury.) 


effect of the great pine forests of the Baltic «n 
the homely domestic buildings of the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsular. And in the same manner 
the clay fields of the Thames and the Po, or tke 
great alluvial plains of the low countries, had 
each had their influence on the architecture 
of the locality. Bricks as a building materi: 1 
had been used as a substitute for stone or 
marble from the carliest times. Where the 
harder building materials were obtainable we 
found brick rarely used, but, since the introduc- 
tion of railways and other forms of transport 
had made bricks cheaper than even the local 
stone, we now found that in all accessible places 
brick was the most economical material for 
building. This had had a bad effect on archi- 
tecture generally, and had gone a long way to 
destroy local traditions in building, the brick 
being used as a cheap substitute for stone 
walling. without knowledge of the material or 
any attempt to utilise its possibilities. Every- 
body knew the disastrous effect of red brick 
cottages introduced amongst the cool grey 
tones of the granite and rough-cast buildings in 
Scotland, which harmoni so well with the 
character of the Scotch people and their country. 
Very different was the result of the use of bricks 
in those districts where stone was unprocurable 
or too expensive for general use—such as 
Norfolk and Suffolk and the low countries 
across the North Sea. Here we found a fine 
tradition of brick building lasting from the time 
of the Romans (as at Colchester) down to the 
present. Take as a typical instance the town 
of Bruges. In Belgium, where the brick gables 
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in the narrow streets showed an astonishing 
variety of treatment and were an object-lesson 
of the right use of the material. As a rule, the 
bricks were small, much smaller than our com- 
mercial brick of to-day, and the joints were 
wide ; the moulded portions were kept in good 
proportion, aad if these designs were translated 


Moyns Park, Essex. 
(Photo by J. R. Yerbury.) 


into stone they would lose at least half their 
charm and meaning. Doubtless a certain 
quality was due to age and decay. for there 
were few bricks which were pleasant in texture 
and harmonious in colour which did not very 
soon show the effects of the weather and atmo- 

here; but as Lewis Day observed. What 
then?" Beauty was beauty, and if it came of 
decay (which we could not hinder) let us at least 
enjoy the beauty of decay, and not give it over 
to the restorer. 

If we followed the geographical position of all 
the great brick buildings we should find them 

laced in the lowlands and mostly in the river 
ins. This was only natural, and the 
geological map would indicate that it was in 
these positions the great clay beds occur, from 
which in England, at any rate, the valuable 
brick earths were obtainable. 

In dealing with architectural use of materials 
in England it was impossible to avoid reference 
to the effect of external influences. The situa- 
tion of the British Island at the extreme north- 
western corner of Europe was of importance 
in consideration of this subject. The whole 
nei of the development of art would show 
that the movement from the earliest times had 
been in our direction, and the result had been 
twofold— 

(1) That (as Mr. Gotch put it in describing 
the early Renaissance architecture) as the 
stream of the Renaissance flowed across Europe 
jt became tinged with the peculiarities of the 
various lands over which it passed.“ 

(2) That we were always the last to receive, 
&ppreciate, and develop on our own lines any 
influence arising from the great movements 
in art which started in the East. 

The first great influence we received was from 
the Italian workmen who were imported b 
Henry VIII., and the evidence of their wor 
was seen at Hampton Court in the terra-cotta 
medallions of the Emperors which were executed 
by Giovanni de Majano about 1520. It had 
been stated that there were Italian influences at 
work before the beginning of the XVth century 
on our eastern coast, as at Great Snoring and 
East Barsham. But without doubt this par- 
ticular form of enrichment was due to Italian 
workmen, and we could see in the elaborate 
perpe at Sutton-place. Guildford, and Layer 

arney, in Essex, the intricate Italian detail 
handled with a certainty and ease which was 
very different from the first crude attempts of 
our own builders to cope with the details of 
the Renaissance. This elaborate Italian work 
never took root. and terra-cotta as a buildin 
material with a few isolated exceptions cease 
to exist at the end of the XVIth century. 

The Italian influence on brickwork in England 
was mostly felt in the introduction of terra-cotta 
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ornament, executed by Italian workmen ; this 
influence only lasted about forty years, and at 
the death of Henry VIII. the Italians dis- 
appeared, their disappearance due in all prob- 
ability to the religious disturbances of that time. 
During the reigns of Elizabeth and James we 
found a new influence at work connected with 
Germany and the low countries. There were 
many things to account for this new develop- 
ment—the similarity of religion, E phical 
position, maritime intercourse, and, above all, 
the bitter persecutions instigated by Philip II. 
against the lowlanders and carried out relent- 
lessly by the Duke of Alva, which drove thou- 
sands of the inhabitants of those flourishing 
States out of the country ; and 150 years later, 
when William the Stadtholder accepted the 
Throne of England, the influx of Dutch artiste 
which followed brought renewed impetus to the 
movement which could be seen in the fine brick- 
work executed in the time of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and that masters work at Hampton 
Court probably owed its fine brickwork to the 
influence of his Royal client. The brickwork 
in the eastern counties and the towns on the 
estuary of the Thames showed the strongest 


proof of the Dutch influence, as was only 


natural with a maritime nation. 

During the great house building period of 
Elizabeth's reign the Dutch and German forms 
of the Renaissance were unfortunately pre- 


eminent, but in the matter of brickwork there 


was little to regret, for English brickwork 
had its own fine individuality before these 
foreign introductions, and as an example of 
ood taste and workmanship it was unsurpassed. 
ts mellow colour and bold wide jointing gave a 
peculiar charm to this material, and, though we 
ined something from the foreigner, our own 
rickwork emerged a thing of great beauty and 
refinement. 

The lecturer then showed a number of lantern 
slides of work from Bruges. Hampton Court, 
Guildford, Layer Marney, East Barsham, and 
Great Snoring. 

Prooeeding, he said that brick buildings 

ight be divided into two classes :— 

. Those buildings where the walling alone 
was of brick and the architectural features, 
such as doorways, string courses, window 
dressings, etc., were of stone. These were, as 
& rule, examples of the earlier buildings in 


England. 

B. Those buildings where the architectural 
features as well as the walls were of brick or 
terra-cotta. These were the true brick buildings, 
and represented the later architecture of 
England, with a few notable exceptions. He 
then showed examples of each of these two 
types, and described some of the main features 
in each case. 


Moyns Park, Essex. 
(Photo by J. R. Yerbury.) 


Mr. Cave afterwards dealt with the detail of 
the brick walling itself. In this relation there 
were several points to be remembered :—The size 
of the brick ; its colour and weathering qualities ; 
the bond or method of laying it ; its pointing. 
These matters the lecturer considered in some 
detail, after which he said there had been a 
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reat revival in the intelligent use of bricks 
uring the present decade. A visit to the 
Garden City at Hampstead was worth any- 
body's time if they were interested in this 
subject. A noticeable feature was the ingenious 
way in which ordinary roofing tiles could be 
used in connexion with bricks to give relief to 


East Barsham : Detail of Entrance. 
(Photo by H. F. Murrell.) 


a brick building—arches, over-sailing courses, 
lintels, ventilators, etc., would all be formed 
with these, using the tiles as small bricks. 
Amongst the many simple effects which could ke 
produced in a brick building, the angle quoin 
was perhaps the most important. There were 
several varieties of brick quoins, but care 
should be taken in building them to preserve 
the continuity of the bond, or the angle became 
a weak point on account of the very feature 
which was intended to give it strength. In 
brick architecture the strongest walls were 
those with the fewest ornamental breaks and 

rojections, and great care was needed in 

esigning pilasters, quoins, etc., to maintain 
the bond and not to interrupt the construction 
of the wall. 

Great unbroken wall surfaces had a fine 
quality of breadth and dignity, when the brick 
was good in colour with properly struck joints. 

At Montreuil, near Boulogne. there was a great 
fortification standing on a hill overlooking the 
town ; its walls and bastions of varied outlme 
towering to immense heights were one of the 
most imposing sights he had ever seen. And 
the great brick forts on the Portsdown Hills 
which overlook the town of Portsmouth had a 
distinctive character and all the charm of a 
material which was properly used. 

Bricks were now very largely used for fire- 
places, not only for the linings and hearths, but 
for the whole mantelpiece, and in a certain type 
of house these would look very well; but he 
thought there was just a possibility that this 
very fascinating material might be overdone 
and misused in the desire to produce new and 
penn effects in interior decorations. 

mongst the many interesting details con- 
nected with brick buildings, the chimney-stacks 
had always been treated with especial care, 
and in many cases with extreme elaboration. 
Bricks were eminently suitable for flues and 
stacks which had to stand considerable varia- 
tions of heat and cold, and in many stone houses 
we found the stacks built of brick. It was only 
possible to give a small idea of the great variety 
and ingenuity shown in these stacks. Some- 
times we found the flues grouped into masses 
of solid brickwork with the shafts themselves 
merely indicated by V-shaped grooves. In 
others the flues were in detached circular and 
octagonal built shafts, highly enriched, like 
those at Eton College and Hampton Court, but 
the caps were joinet to tie the whole design 
together. Some of the details of Elizabethan 
work would lead us to suppose that the builders 
of these great country houses were not really 
very careful designers, and this impression was 
intensified by the frequent misuse of the carly 
Renaissance details which were often misunder- 
stood, and showed signs of being taken from what 
were really Gérman-pattern-books. But these 
brick stacks were marvels of ingenuity in design 
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and were evidently the work of highly intelligent 
craftsmen. Anyone who had taken the trouble 
to set out full size the twisted shaft for a chimney- 
stack would know what he meant, and it must 
be remembered that these shafts must have been 
set out and the moulds made beforehand, for no 
mere rule of thumb or accidental effects could 
produce the results we see and admire. 

A point to notice with all chimney-stacks 
was ,the great importance of the amount of 
projection of the various members. It was 
impossible to lay down rules for this, conditions 
varying so greatly. He thought in most cases 
failure was due to giving too great a projection 
to the over-sailing courses. One had to 
remember that the stack was generally an 
isolated object seen in silhouette against the 
sky, and from some distance below, and in a 
complex design the mitres and turns of the 
cornice of cap tended to exaggerate all the 
projecting parts. Here was a case for observa- 
tion and measurement of good existing examples 
to’ find out from actual facts how certain effects 
were produced. Opportunities were within 
reach of everyone who essayed that which was, 
to his mind, one of the most difficult features to 
design successfully. 

Mr. Cave then showed, amongst other illustra- 
tions, All Saints, Margaret-street, as an example 
of the use of coloured brickwork, which for 
dignity and fine sense of proportion was difficult 
to equal, and the Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster. 

In"conclusion, he said, to sum up the main 
points of this very interesting subject, they had 
seen from the illustrations of the fine old English 
brickwork that there was a great tradition not 
tied or fettered by any strict rules, but which 
bore its mark and individuality and gave us 
pleasure to-day. compared with the ordinary 
red brick wall of the suburban villa. Time and 
weather were no doubt largely responsible for 

hese delightful effects in the old work, but the 
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Hampton Court Chimneys. 


villa wall would never look right as long as it 
lasted, quite apart from the question of colour. 
The even machine-made bricks, with the narrow 
ill-struck joint, would damn it to the end. 
This brought him back to the point where he 
started. Let us learn all we could from the 
masters in the past, who must have enjoyed 
their building and knew how to handle their 
material. Then let us start out on our own 
path, fortified with the beauty and charm which 
we found in their use of the material, and see if 
we could not carry the t traditions one step 
further and leave behind us something that 
would give pleasure to the generations yet 
to come. 


POMPEII. 


The third of the Thursday series of 
lectures at Carpenters’ Hall was given last 
week by Mr. Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A., on 
“ Pompeii: The City of the Dead." Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema, O.M., R.A., was in 
the chair. 

The lecturer said the many opportunities 
and facilities afforded us at the present day 
of visiting the ancient cities of Greece, Italy, 
and Egypt, and the interest taken in the 
remains of the former grandeur and civilisa- 
tion of these countries had made the study of 
archeology as interesting as it was important. 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy were the fountain- 
heads of our civilisation and the sources of 
our knowledge, and to them we owed the 
origin of all that was ornamental, graceful, 
and beautiful in our architecture, sculpture, 
and in the arts of design. It was a matter 
of no ordinary interest when it became known 
in 1745 that Vesuvius had preserved for us 
an ancient Roman city. Pompeii was founded 
about 600 or 700 B.C., and became subservient 
to Rome about 80 B. c. In 4. p. 63 a terrible 
earthquake shook the city to its foundations, 
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and its buildings were destroyed. Pompeii 
and Herculaneum were the summer seats of 
the aristocracy of Rome, who were fond of 
luxury and proud of their city. They were 
anxious to render the town more worthy of 
its Imperial connexion, and seized the oppor- 
tunity when restoring the crumbling ruins to 
introduce all the new fashions from the 
capital. This rebuilding could easily be 
traced; the hurried and careless manner in 
which the shattered buildings had been re- 
paired, gaudy in colour, debased in form, in 
strange contrast to the architectural unity 
and chaste Classic style of the older buildings, 
notably the Greek Temple, which had been 
erected in a happier period of art. The 
columns, capitals, cornices, and minor details 
were covered with reliefs in stucco, mostly 
impressed whilst wet with moulds, a cheap 
and easy way of producing effect, and these 
cornices, capitals, and mouldings were picked 
out with various colours strangely intermixed. 
The houses were built fantastically and 
gaudily decorated; yet, again, at times much 
of the decoration was marked by great ele- 
pe of outline and here and there a fine 
armony of outline. The temple restorers of 
Pompeii of the Ist century were not one whit 
more objectionable than the church restorers 
of the XIXth century in England. Both 
followed the barbarious fashions of an age of 
decline, both sacrificed dignity to unnecessary 
ornament, so as to leave succeeding genera- 
tions to bewail their folly. The glory that 
was Greece was the glory of solid marble; the 
grandeur that was Rome overlay a core of 
adamantine concrete. Pompeii is stone, 
brick, and rubble cased in hard polished 
stucco. 

Despite the fact that the Romans changed 
the general character of the city, they could 
not, or at least did not, sweep away Greek 
art altogether, and have thus handed down to 
later posterity an almost perfect Roman city 
of the time of Vespasian, strongly marked in 
places with the last traces of the arts of the 
polished Greeks. The probable rebuilding of 
the city may have lasted for three or four 
years, though even up to the destruction in 
A.D. 79 alterations were continually taking 

lace. At any rate, we have a town rebuilt 

etween the earthquake of 63 and the erup- 
tion of 79, a period of about fifteen years, 
brought to a sudden standstill on a November 
afternoon in 79. The usually accepted date 
was August 24. Pliny gave the date and the 
month, but there was a discrepancy in the 
manuscripts, and two dates were sometimes 
given. The clearings now prove that the 
later date is the probable one. In Pliny's 
Letters to Tacitus," book 6, letters 16 and 
20, there was an account of the destruction. 
The ruins were no doubt excavated, but there 
had been no attempt to rebuild. Year by 
year the deposit of rich vegetable mould 
accumulated, and beneath it the city slept 
for 1900 years. The present excavation com- 
menced in 1745, and was carried on in a 
perfunctory manner. It was not until 1863 
that the matter was scientifically grappled 
with, and now everything, was,;artanged and 
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conducted in a systematic manner. In a 
private excavation he had gone down 26 ft. 
through the pumice before coming to the 
roadway, but the usual depth was 11 ft. 'The 
charm of excavating was very great, no one 
^ knowing what the removal of the next spade- 
ful of earth would reveal. 

When the wall paintings came to light the 
reds, blues, and greens were found to be as 
clear and oss as if they were only painted 
yesterday. The walls abutting on the streets 
were covered with advertisements and an- 
nouncements, many of the latter being of an 
abusive character. The streets of Pompeii 
were amongst the best works the Romans had 
left us, but are now very much broken up, on 
account of subterranean movements. The 
water supply was excellent, the fountains 
innumerable. Mr. Wallis then described the 
large number of lantern slides shown.  Pro- 
ceeding, the lecturer said you. could discuss 
elsewhere the great buildings of the city, but 
nowhere could you study the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Greco-Romans as in Pompeii. 
The houses were very seldom of more than 
two stories, with small windows, usually 
24 in. to 30 in. by 15 in., filled in with talc or 
glass. The houses were dark, but the occu- 
pes lived outdoors. No single fireplace had 

een discovered, and the places were heated 
by braziers and lighted by hanging and 
standard lamps. It had been possible to dis- 
cover from objects found in the houses who 
the occupants of some of them were, and of 
these the House of the Faun and the house 
of Vettius were among the greatest. In the 
House of the Faün was the great mosaic—the 
finest in the world ; and there also were found 
the wine-jars washed and turned upside down 
in readiness for the new wine. The house of 
Vettius was the most magnificent yet un- 
earthed. "Vettius was a man of great wealth 
and taste in the fine arts. The house was so 
elaborate the Directors decided to allow it to 
remain, build it up, roof it over, and preserve 
it. It was much larger than the average 
house, and displayed an originality not to be 
met with in the art of the city. The paint- 
ings were no doubt executed by Greek artists 
in their wanderings from town to town. The 
House of Golden Cupids was the last 
important one that had been unearthed. It 
took its name from some small round 
medallions of cupids which were gilded, and 
which were quite unique. The peristyle had 
a great deal of marble decoration and many 
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Pompeii: Inn of the Five Skeletons. ` 


interesting mural pictures. One peculiarity 
was the mirror of deep blue glass let into the 
wall and so placed that it retlected the whole 
of the peristyle. 

Formerly every great town had its market- 
place and every small one its village green, 
and so the Roman towns had their Forum. 
It was situated at the opening where four 
roads came together, very much elaborated, 
and large buildings surrounded it. The Great 
Theatre was originally commenced by the 
Greeks, but was now entirely of Roman con- 
struction. It would seat 6,000 people, and 
the seats were of marble. There were stone 
rings for the great poles to be placed in, and 
then the awning would be drawn taut. The 
stage was small, and the curtain was rolled 
up in a trench at the commencement of the 

erformance. The small Comedy Theatre 
ad a wooden roof. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wallis said that 
twenty centuries had rolled away since 
Pompeii was overwhelmed, and he thought 


we were greatly indebted to Vesuvius 
for the preservation of this the finest 
monument of the ancient world, a monu- 
ment which has taught us so much con- 


cerning the habits and customs of these. 


ancient Greeks and Romans and enabled us 
to delight in the beauty of Greco-Roman life 
and art which a pleasure-loving people scat- 
tered over its dazzling walls. 


The proceedings terminated with votes of 


thanks to the lecturer and the Chairman. 
———9—9————— 


TOWN PLANNING 
CONFERENCE AT LIVERPOOL. 


UNDER the auspices of the National Housing 


and Town Planning Council an important . 
in Liverpool on 


Conference was held in 
February 25 and 24, at which were present 


over 700 delegates from local authorities, 
architectural and other societies throughout . 


Pompeii: One of the few Staircases; 
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the country. It was originally intended to 
hold the Conference at  Liberty-buildings, 
where the Liverpool School of Civic Design 
is housed, but the numbers, outgrowing all 
anticipation, necessitated moving to the 
circular concert-room at St. George's Hall, 
which made in every way an admirable de- 
bating chamber. For a debate this Confer- 
ence actually was; there was no reading of 
papers, but three subjects were put down for 
discussion at three separate sessions, and 
pon’ memoranda supplied beforehand re- 
ating to these subjects. It was a question of 
dealing with town planning at close quarters, 
and more particularly grappling with the 
practical difficult‘es of the Town Planning 
Act. 

The three subjects down for discussion were 
as follows :— 

1. The actual details of the various steps 
which should be taken prior to the 
presentation of a formal application to 
the Local Government Board for per- 
mission to prepare a town planning 
scheme. 

2. The extent to which a loca] authority 
should, under a town planning scheme, 
relax or alter conditions relating to 
widths of roads and methods of road 
construction. 

5. The standards as to limitation of the 
number of houses per acre, and the 
best practical method of applying these 
standards in the preparation of town 

| lanning schemes. 

The Conference was opened by the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool on Thursday afternoon, 
who welcomed the delegates to Liverpool, and 
commented on the widespread interest in the 
immediate application of town planning 
principles, which the large gathering bore 
witness to. Alderman Thompson, of Rich- 
mond, then took the chair for the remainder 
of the Conference, and he is to be congratu- 
lated for the admirable way in which he kept 
the meetings to the point, and at the same 
time occasionally showed requisite leniency, 
for it must be borne in mind that there were 

resent many burning enthusiasts who could 
hardly be prevailed upon to take for granted 
(as stated in the preliminaries) the desirability 
and necessity for town planning. There was 
an invincible tendency on the part of many 
speakers to stray off into the question of the 
cost of cottage building and the necessity for 
supplying cheap and sanitary houses for the 
poorest. The method of the Conference was 
very successful—each session was prefaced by 
a short analysis, by the Chairman, of the 
memoranda already in the members' hands, 
followed by & practica] statement by someone 
who had actually dealt with the matter; it was 
then open for all members of the Conference 
to ask questions germane to the subject, and 
these were answered by various gentlemen 
who had been invited to sit on the platform. 
Among the latter were Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
Mr. J. Gaunt (Letchworth), Mr. Borlow 
(Bourneville), Professor Adshead, Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall, Mr. Dowdall (Barrister-at-law), Mr. 


Percy Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. H. 
Shawcross (Rochdale), Mr. J. S. Birkett 
(Ruislip), Mr. Wilkin, Mr. Aldridge 


(Treasurer and Secretary respectivelv of the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council). 

Of the three sessions, the first was by far 
the most valuable. The difficulties of the 
Town Planning Regulations issued by the 
Local Government Board to govern the pro- 
cedure under the Act have been fully com- 
mented on in the technical Press, and here 
were the representatives of one urban district 
council who had actually gone through the 
preliminary stages, and are even now awaiting 
the verdict of the Local Government Board as 
to whether they have their authority to prepare 
a scheme. This bringing into touch with 
delegates of local authorities from all parts of 
England of members of a council that has 
gone through the preliminary difficulties, and 
placing them in a position to be questioned on 
those difficulties, was surely an admirable 
thing for the advancement of the movement 
and the sweeping away of misunderstandings. 
The two representatives of the Council were 
Mr. F. M. Elgood, F. R. I. B. A., Chairman, 
and Mr. E. R. Abbott, Clerk to the Council, 
and it was encouraging to hear their joint 
declaration that the difficulties were bv no 
means so formidable as has been generally 
supposed. Mr. Abbott even expressed an 
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affection for the Act, and said that he thought 
the procedure, helped as it had been by every 
aid and facility being afforded by the Local 
Government Board, could, in the preliminary 
stages, at any rate, hardly be bettered. This 
point, namely, that the Local Government 
Board, as at present consisting, 18 prepared at 
every point to help forward town planning, 
and do away with unnecessary red tape, was 
brought out continually during the Confer- 
ence. Article 34 is of the utmost importance 
in this connexion, and the Chairman em- 

hasised this by saying that it should have 
bean numbered Article 1 :—'* Where the Board 
are satisfied tnat there is reasonable cause for 
dispensing, either conditionally or uncon- 
ditionally, with compliance with any require- 
ment of these Regulations, or for varying any 
such requirement, the Board may by order, or 
otherwise, as they may think fit, give the 
necessary dispensation. . ." (provided, 
of course, that the actual requirements 
of the Act of 1909 are not infringed). An 
instance of this willingness to meet local 
authorities was given by Mr. Abbott : Under 
the regulation requiring the service of notices 
upon all occupiers of property, was included 
those whose interest was less than that of a 
quarterly tenant. Mr. Abbott made applica- 
tion under Article 34 to dispense with the 
service of notices upon this class of occupier, 
and in less than a week he received a sealed 
order of the Board dispensing with such ser- 
vice, not only of the intention to apply for 
authority to prepare a scheme, but throughout 
the proceedings on the scheme. This, of 
course, will save a large amount of time, 
trouble, and expense. 

In the course of the discussion which 
fcllowed, many points were brought out, not 
the least interesting being the fact that many 
of the elementary facts connected with the 
Act were still ungrasped by certain of those 
who will shortly Te face to face with them, 
such, for example, as the exploded idea that 
the obtaining of a town planning scheme for 
a district will entail a great deal of expense, 
through the necessity to construct a whole 
network of roads; whereas the roads 
are only there in potentiá; it is not 
until the land is actually being developed 
that the road will be constructed, and then 
it will follow the line laid down for it in the 
scheme. B 

Another important point which was em- 
phasised by Mr. Abbott was that the object 
of the preliminary stage and of the Local 
Government Board inquiry was limited to two 
issues :—(a) Whether there is to be a scheme 
or not ; (b) what area is to be included. There 
is no question whatever of the type of 
development, and therefore we may say in 
passing that the architectural aspect did not 
enter into the discussion at all. It would 
also seem advisable that as much as possible 
should be included in a scheme to begin with, 
as it is easier to drop than to add. Certain 
already built-up portions were excluded from 
the Ruislip scheme, partly in order to avoid 
extra expense in serving notices, and it is 
thought that it may be necessary to go in 
for another entire town planning scheme for 
these small areas, as it would otherwise be 
que possible for a few houses to be pulled 

own and works put up in their place 
without the restrictive powers which the Act 
would confer on the rest of the district. 

Another difficulty has been exclaimed 
against in the estimate of cost which has to 
accompany the preliminary application. 
Already in the interview held between the 
National Advisory Town Planning Com- 
niittee and Mr. J. A. E. Dickinson, the Comp- 
troller of the Housing and Town Planning 
Department of the Local Government Board, 
on November 28, 1910. the Comptroller stated 
that the Board fully recognised that it 
would not be practicable in all cases for a 
local authority, at this preliminary stage, to 
furnish accurate estimates of the cost of 
carrying & town-planning scheme into effect, 
esnecially with regard to compensation." 
Although Mr. Abbott was not at libertv to 
furnish the Conference with the text of his 
estimate, he said enough to show that it was 
only a very general affair, and that the Board 
had intimated that the words of the regula- 
tions (article X [a]), “as nearly as may be 
practicable," will be interpreted in a broad 
sense. In point of fact with the help of 
possible“ betterment ” to neutralise possible 
compensation, the sum which a town planning 
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scheme is to cost the Council may be so re- 
duced as not to frighten the smallest district. 

In reply to many questions as to how to 
stop immediate undesirable development (e. g., 
forty-six houses per acre allowed by by-laws), 
it was pointed out that within three months 
from the first resolution passed by a council 
it was possible to have an application laid 
before the Local Government Board, after 
which date, according to sect. 58 (2) of the 
Act, no estate development then begun could 
claim compensation supposing it contravened 
the future provisions of the town planning 
scheme. | 

“Go home,” said the Chairman, and get 
a scheme in hand at once for as large an area 
as possible for your district! 

One other feature may be mentioned in con- 
nexion with the service of notices, which is 
probably the cause of the chief expense in the 
preparation of a scheme, viz., the finding out 
the owners of all the land to be included in the 
scheme. Owing to the absence of any land 
register, this, which would be a mere ques- 
tion of referring to & book in Australia, took 
an expert six weeks to find out in the nine 
square miles which the Ruislip Council pro- 
pose to include under their scheme. ]t was 
necessary to ascertain the ownership and 
cccupation of some 1,000 different parcels of 
land, with some 350 names. 

There was some general feeling of dis- 
appointment that Birmingham, which has two 
schemes on hand, one of which has already 
received the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, was not represented on the plat- 
form. Although the technical formalities are 
largely similar, it was felt by many of the 
delegates from the vast industrial towns 
of the North that more weight would have 
attached to the pronouncements of representa- 
tives describing a Birmingham scheme, than 
to those of a small country district, the greater 
part of which (the Ruisli Manor Estate) is 
to be laid out as a léinured garden suburb for 
the well-to-do.. But, in point of fact, this 
afternoon's session was almost entirely legal 
in nature, and the admirable lucidity of Mr. 
Abbott was adequate to any questions that 
were put to him. 

One additional feature which the inquiry 
held by Mr. Thomas Adams, as representa- 
tive of the Local Government Board at 
Ruislip, elicited, was the opposition of the 
neighbouring County Council of Hertfordshire. 
This was entirely based on the fact that one 
corner of the Ruislip scheme entered their 
county, and they maintained that that singular 
artificiality, a county boundary, should be 
regarded as something sacred, and not to be 
overstepped at any hazard. We await with 
interest to hear whether this antiquated plea 
wil be upheld by the Local Government 
Board. 

The second and third subjects discussed on 
the Friday were in no way productive of 
such valuable results, chiefly through the in- 
ability of the delegates to keep to the point 
in spite of the heroic efforts of the Chairman. 
At both sessions Mr. Unwin produced some 
interesting figures showing, firstly, the 
cheapening effect on estate development of the 
permission to construct 20-ft light drives for 
purely residential purposes. A small estate 
of thirteen acres at Acton may be quoted in 
this connexion, where a saving, bz cheaper 
road construction, of 2,000]. was allowed by 
the authority in return for larger amount of 
ground per house. The importance of obtain- 
ing a quid pro quo for these estate reductions 
was strongly urged by the Chairman, whether 
to obtain extra land for specially broad roads 
in certain cases, or as an offset for compensa- 
tion in others. 

Again, in the afternoon's session, on the 
question of the limitation of the number of 
houses per acre, there seemed to be an in- 
vincible impression in the minds of many that 
to reduce the number of houses from forty 
per acre to twenty per acre without raising 
the rent 50 per cent. would be impossible. 
But Mr. Unwin's figures showed that the 
difference in ground rent per plot per annum 
on an estate of twenty acres (of an assumed 
value of 3000/. per acre before development) 
between plots at ten houses per acre, and 
twenty per acre was as 27. 16s. 9d. against 
11. 17s. 6d., or less than 5d. per week extra; 
the difference in area of the plot being 
423 sq. yards against 172. We consider these 
figures to be of the greatest interest, and 
discussion should have-centred round them 
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rather than ou the faintly connected subjects 
upon which various delegates expatiated with 
much warmth. 

Connected with the Conference were three 
functions. On Thursday evening a visit was 
paid to Liberty-buildings to inspect an exhibi- 
tion which had been arranged by Professor 
Adshead. This had been contributed to by 
local authorities throughout the country, and 
showed many interesting pieces of town 
planning, both within the meaning of the Act 
and without. The scheme for Southport’s 
new boulevard was shown on a gigantic plan. 
Many well-known garden suburbs were illus- 
trated. and the drawings of the Liverpool 
Queen's Drive. Main new traffic roads were 
in evidence—Mr. Sydney Kelly's proposed 
high road from Liverpool to Southport and 
Southport to Preston caused considerable 
local interest. The most interesting architec- 
tural exhibit was the important Bolton scheme 
prepared by Mr. ‘Thos. Mawson, Hon. 
A. H. I. B. A., in conjunction with Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, A. R. I. B. A. This shows a re- 
modelling of the old town in the neighbour- 
hood of the Town Hall, and a connexion by a 
fine boulevard with Queen's Park, which is 
remodelled in a formal manner, with a new 
Museum and Art Gallery designed as a climax 
to the group. The scheme was illustrated by 
a magnificent set of drawings. 

5 practical value was a set of model 
p ure requirements for the first stage of 
a town planning scheme, including maps, 
resolutions, notices, letters, statements, etc., 

repared by the staff of the School of Civic 

esign. This exhibit gave in a graphic way 
the work necessary for the first stage, and 
greatly simplified the meaning of the first 
eleven articles of the regulations. We under- 
stand that this mode] procedure is to be pub- 
lished in the Town Planning Review, and 
should prove of considerable use to authorities 
conteniplating schemes. 

On Friday evening, also at Liberty-build- 
ings, Mr. He Vivian presented the prizes 
offered by the Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd., 
for a competition among the students of the 
School of Civic Design for the lay-out of their 
Liverpool suburb at Childwell. Mr. Raymond 
Unwin was the assessor, and his award was as 
follows :—First premium (25/.), G. N. Dixon; 
second premium (107), J. Mawson; third 
premium (5/.), R. H. Mattocks. Mr. Vivian, 
in presenting the prizes, said that his Board 
were 80 pleased with the general high level of 
the eight sets sent in, that they wished to 
present a further 5“. to be spent in books 
among the eight competitors. He then gave 
an interesting account of the co-partnership 
movement. r. Raymond Unwin also spoke, 
and complimented Professor Adshead on this 
practical piece of work done by his school, and 
the high level of its performance. On Satur- 
day morning a visit was paid to Southport, 
which concluded the programme of the 
Conference. 

— . — — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Sheffield Soclety of Architects and Surveyors : 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

A meeting of this Society was held in the 
general lecture- room at the University on 
Thursday, February 23, when Mr. J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, Vice-President, gave an 
interesting lecture, entitled A Visit in 
Warwickshire." Mr. W. J. Hale, President, 
occupied the chair. 

The lecturer attended the Congress held 
last year by the British Archæological 
Association in Warwickshire, and the build- 
ings described were almost entirely those 
visited during the Congress. He referred to 
the military importance of Warwickshire in 
ancient times, owing in a large measure to its 
central position in the country and to the 
fact that several old Roman roads, includin 
Watling-street and the Fosse Way, passe 
through or near its borders. He made a 
passing reference to a few remains of archzo- 
logical interest, such as the Rollright Stones, 
and then proceeded to speak of Kenilworth, 
one of the strongholds held in the Norman 
period by the De Clinton family. The con- 
nexion with John of Gaunt with this historic 
building was mentioned, and the large hall 
and other portions erected by him were de- 
scribed, as were also the additions made by 
the Earl of Leicester, the favourite of Queen 
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Elizabeth. Other domestic buildings of the 
county were then described; these included 
the moated grange of Baddesley Clinton, the 
charming brick and stone mansion of Comp- 
ton Wynyates, and Wroxham Abbey, the seat 
of Lord North, which contains portions of 
the pre-Reformation structure. The lecturer 
then described the ancient cities of Warwick 
and Coventry, with their interesting churches 
and other ancient buildings. He dealt par- 
ticularly with the Church of St. Mary, War- 
wick, which suffered from fire and was largely 
rebuilt at a time when Gothic architecture 
was more or less a lost art. The chancel and 
Beauchamp Chapel largely escaped damage at 
the time of the fire, and these, with the 
beautiful tombs and stained glass contained 
in them, were ably described. The churches 
of Coventry, chief amongst which St. 
Michael’s, with its magnificent tower and 
spire, were then dealt with, the lecturer 
calling particular attention to the connexion 
of St. Michael’s Church with the ancient 
guilds of the city. Leaving the ecclesiastical 
buildings, the lecturer described Ford’s Hos- 
pital, Coventry, and the Leicester Almshouses 
in Warwick; part of the latter, he said, dated 
from 1383, although the present charity was 
not founded until 1571. The old Chapel of 
St. James’s, adjoining the latter building and 
situated over the west gate of the city, led to 
a description of the east gate and the large 
and interesting Castle of Warwick, with its 
remains of feudal splendour. The lecture, 
which was illustrated by an excellent series 
of lantern slides, concluded with a reference 
to Rugby and its school buildings, including 
the chapel erected from the designs of the 
late Mr. Butterfield. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded on the proposition of 
Mr. Horace Wilson, seconded by Mr. J. C. P. 
Toothill, and supported by Mr. A. F. Watson 
and the Chairman. 


Exeter Diocesan Architectural and 
Archeological Society. 


A meeting of this Society was held at College 
Hall, South-street, Exeter, on Friday last 
week, Sir Robert Newman, Bart., the Presi- 
dent, taking the chair. A paper was read by 
the Rev. Dr. Browne, Rector of Lympstone, 
on “Some XIVth-Century Customs of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter in Exeter.” 
In dealing with the early history of the Institu- 
tion of the Cathedral, Dr. Browne described 
the oftices of the principal dignities of stalls 
of the first rank, and also of the Clerk to the 
Lady Chapel, followed by the Collegiate Body 
of Vicars. 

The paper was followed by another, by Miss 
Beatrix F. Cresswell, who has done so much 
to elucidate local histories. The title of the 
„aper was “Chained Books and Libraries in 

evonshire Parish Churches.” The author, 
having described various books placed in 
churches in the diocese, and the reasons which 
led to their introduction, called particular 
attention to those in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Exeter, and notably those so well 
cared for at St. Petrock’s Church. 

The reading of the paper was followed by 
notes giving information of the locality of 
chained and interesting books not previously 
known. 

Cordial votes of thanks were accorded to 
the Rev. Dr. Browne and to Miss Cresswell 


- respectively for their papers on the motion of 


the Rev. Dr. Croslegh, and a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


— —— 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

At a meeting of the Council held on 
February 22 it was announced that an invita- 
tion to visit the International Building 
Trades Exhibition, to be held at Olympia, 
London, W., from April 22 to May 6 next, 
had been extended to members of the Institu- 
tion by Mr. H. G. Montgomery, and it was 
resolved that the visit take place on Saturday, 
April 29, at four o’clock. Members are 
requested to take this intimation as formal 
notice of the visit, of which further par- 
ticulars will be announced in the report of 
the March Council meeting. 

The President and Messrs. Henry C. 
Adams and H. C. H. Shenton were appointed 
to represent the Institution on the Joint 
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Committee being formed by the Council and 
the Science Standing Committee of the Con- 
crete Institute to consider the loads that 
should be provided for in the design of 
highway bridges. 


— — Hſ— 
GENERAL. NEWS. 


The New King's College Hospital. 

The outcome of a scheme of hospital re- 
moval initiated, some nineteen years ago, by a 
select Commuttee of the House of Lords, the 
great Hospital which is now being erected on 
the slope of Denmark.hill is making rapid 
progress towards completion. Although the 
out-patient and casualty department and the 
administration block are well advanced, it is 
perhaps rather early to pass judgment upon 
the architectural aspect of this immense block 
of buildings. However, there can be no 
doubt that both in its planning, constructional, 
and artistic treatment the Hospital bids fair 
to become one of the very best examples of 
modern times. 


Church Building Society. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, 789 and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels held its usual monthly 
meeting on the 16th ult. at the Society's 
House, 7, Dean's-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid 
of the following objects, viz. :—Building new 
churches at Clapham Common, the Holy 
Spirit, Surrey, 200/.; Llanelly, St. Alban, 
Carms, 1007. for the first portion and Purl- 
well; St. Andrew, Batley, Yorks, 2001.; re- 
building the church at Hensingham, St. John, 
Cumberland, 75J.; and towards enlarging and 
otherwise improving the accommodation in 
the churches at Bermondsey, Christ Church, 
Surrey, 40/.; Branscombe, St. Winifred, 
Devon, 501. ; Plumstead, Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Kent, 80[. ; E eris, Christ Church, 
Middlesex, 40l. ; orton-juxta-Malton, St. 
Peter, Yorks, 1007.; and Walton-on-the-Hill, 
St. Mary, Lancs, 1007. A grant of 201. was 
ulso made from the Special Mission Buildings 
Fund towards building a mission church at 
Burstow, Surrey. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed :—Llanddewi, 
St. David, N. Wales, 20/.; Wittersham, St. 
John the Baptist, Kent, 40/.; East Thorpe, 
St. Mary, Essex, 40/.; Chelsea Old Church, 
Middlesex, 75I.; Longcott, St. Mary the 
Virgin, Berks, 15]; Newton Heath, St. 
Wilfrid (Rossall School Mission), Manchester, 
140/.; Llanelly, St. Elli, Brecons, 407.; Nat- 
land, St. ark, near Kendal, 70/].; and 
Shacklewell, St. Barnabas (Merchant Taylors’ 
School Mission), Middlesex, 50“. In addition 
to this, the sum of 265/. was paid towards 
the repairs of sixteen churches from trust 
funds held by the Society. The annual 
general court of the Society will bg held at 
the Church House on Thursday, May 18, at 
5 p.m., when the Bishop of Salisbury will 
preside. 

The Roman Boat at Lambeth. 

The Roman boat discovered embedded in 
the mud on the site of the new County Hall 
has now found a permanent resting-place in 
the vaults under the terrace, after being 
treated with a preservative consisting of 
several coats of glycerine. It weighs some six 
tons, and is about 50 ft. long. Beyond the 
fact that a small portion of the stern was 
removed in the course of previous excavations, 
and that the ribs have been flattened out by 
the weight of the mud, the ship is in excellent 
state of repair. The ribs are still fastened 
to the keel by their wooden pegs, and the 
timber shows no sign of decay. 


Main Roads. 

Captain G. S. C. Swinton. writing to the 
Times, welcomes the conversion of Sir John 
Benn to the principle of “ substituting co-opera- 
tion for antagonism,” and his desire “ to take 
the ground landlords and the local authorities 
concerned into partnership," in order to carry 
out great schemes of public utilitv on the basis of 
mutual advantage. But he fears that on one 
point Sir John Benn is over-sanguine. Sir 
John thinks that there will be heavy recoupment 
from the frontages of these roads, but when he 
finds time to go more deeplv into the subject 
he will have to reconsider this opinion. The 
need for them, and their justification, is that 
they are going to carry an immense amount of 
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fast, long-distance traffic ; and such traffic can 
never be entirely noiseless, dustless, or void of 
danger. In old days people liked to live on the 
road. Now they wished to live near it—in order 
to profit by it—but back from it. The actual 
margins, as along a railway, are not appreciated, 
but, on the contrary, rather depreciated. It is 
for this reason that Captain Swinton advocates 
what he calls '* garden roads," with the building 
line arbitrarily kept back. 


London Bridges. 


For some time Mr. Leonard Stokes has 
been hammering away in the Press and 
elsewhere in order to effect, if possible, 
a public revolution against the proposals 
of the Corporation of London in regard 
to the New St. Paul's Bridge. The Bridge 
House Estates Committee so far have shown no 
svmpathy with the proposals of the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
of the other experts who urge that full con- 
sideration shall be given to the artistic necessi- 
ties of the scheme. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that the lay-out ofthe bridge and its 
approaches shall be planned with some. regard 
to dignity and picturesque affect. Those who 
love their London have reason to hope that 
the Charing Cross Railway Bridge eyesore is 
doomed at last, and it would be a thousand 
pities if St. Pauls Bridge were allowed 
to become merely an engineering exercise in 
succession to the Charing Cross mistake of less 
enlightened days. The Bill before Parliament 
will be opposed by all who wish to prevent the 
probability of another disfigurement to the 
capital City of the Empire. 


Manchester Water Supply. 


In reference to our article last week on 
" Manchester Water Supply,' Mr. A. G. 
Bradshaw, Borough Surveyor and Water 
Engineer, Lancaster, writes that the impres- 
sion is conveyed that Lancaster, amongst other 
towns, is obtaining its water from the Man- 
chester Thirlmere supply. This is not the 
case, we are informed, as the Corporation have 
for the past sixty or seventy years had their 
cwn waterworks, and have now an under- 
taking of considerable size, from which they 
supply not only Lancaster, but also More- 
cambe, Heysham, and other districts. Lan- 
caster, in common with other towns, can in 
certain eventualities and under defined con- 
ditions, obtain a supply from the Manchester 
Thirlmere supply if they so desire. 


The Gloucester and Stroud Technical Schools. 


The building construction students from this 
School, to the number of over twenty, visited 
Bristol on Saturday last to inspect the new 
Hippodrome now in course of érection by 
Messrs. J. D. Pitcher & Sons, Ltd., 251, 
Goswell-road, London, E.C. They were met 
by Mr. Strong, the manager, who conducted 
the party over the works, giving clear ex- 
planations of the various methods of construc- 
tion. Mr. K. H. Read, the lecturer to the 
classes, and Mr. R. Leach, B.Sc., Head- 
master of the Gloucester Technical School, 
both spoke of the advantage of the students' 
seeing various buildings in course of erection. 


A Deceased Architect's Estate. 


The estate of the late Mr. William Jenkins, 
of Edgbaston, who died on December 18, 
kas been valued at 70,2897. gross, with net 
personalty sworn at 55, 4351. 


— . — — 
BOOKS. 


Relics and Memorials of London Town. By 
JAMES S. OciLvy. With fifty-two coloured 
plates by the author. (London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd. Price 25s. net.) 

THE object of the author of this painstaking 

and able work has been the worthy one of 

providing a permanent record in colour of 
historic buildings of London Town," and 
he has achieved it, perhaps, as well as could 
be in colour mechanically employed. Any 
criticism one might be disposed to make as 
to the buildings illustrated is answered by 
the author, who says the buildings have 
been chosen more as links with the past than 
for their picturesque qualities," and we need 
do no more than remark that here and there 
some of the buildings do not seem quite 
familiar in their colour presentation, even 
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when we know them quite well. The work 
includes some illustrations of buildings which 
we are likely to have with us for an indefinite 
time, but the larger number are of smaller 
and humbler structures which have been 
destroyed, or are doomed to be sooner or later, 
and this attempt and others to obtain a 
permanent record of relics and memorials 
of a great city are worthy of all praise. The 
author makes some sound observations in his 
pe as to the preservation of houses of 

istoric or other interest—as museums—an 
expensive and not altogether happy method, 
he says, unless the interior or the contents 
are fine or remarkable. Museums cannot be 
multiplied indefinitely, and ‘‘a little fore- 
bearance, a little supervision, and some help 
by the public for repairs might save us at 
trifling cost many precious things which we 
are likely to lose and to regret." And his 
notes on the history of the buildings 
illustrated and others ere of value, and have 
evidently involved a great deal of careful 
research—research hich has resulted in the 


production of a highly interesting and valu-- 
able work which might be carried further 


and extended to other cities. 


Memorials of Old Durham. Edited by 
HENRY LEIGHTON, F. R. H ist. S. 
London: George Allen & Sons, Ruskin 

ouse, Rathbone- place, W. Price 15s. net.) 


Tuis is one of an excellent series of works 
dealing with the history, architecture, and 
archeol of the counties of England, the 
encral editor of which is the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, M.A., F.5.A. The work numbers 
some 250 pages, divided into chapters on 
various subjects relating to Durham, and con- 
tributed by thirteen writers, amongst whom 
are the Bev. W. Greenwell, M.A., who writes 
on the Cathedral; Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry, 
who gives sketches and measured drawings 
with dus article on Finchale Priory; Mr. 
Wiltrid Leighton, on the Parish Churches, 
with his own illustrations; Mr. Edwin Dodds, 
on Monumental Inscriptions; the Rev. D. S. 
Boutflower, M.A., on Monkwearmouth and 
Jarrow; and the editor of the volume, Mr. 
H. R. Leighton, on Castles and Halls. The 
endeavour has been to make the volume serve 
a twofold purpose, i.e., to awaken a greater 
interest in the past of this historic district, 
and secondly to serve as an intrcduction to 
the greater histories of the county, and a 
perusal of the work can leave little doubt that 
the first endeavour will be successful, and that 
the second has been accomplished. The con- 
tributors are able writers, some of them bei 
known as authorities, and they have trea 
the various subjects in such an interesting 
way that the volume may well appeal to the 
general well-educated reader es distinct from 
the archeological. There are many illustra- 
tions in the work, including sketches by Mr. 
W. Leightcn, and a frontispiece of Durham 
Cathedral from the picture by Turner. It is 
the Cathedral group, so picturesquely placed 
above the river, which rightly gives the county 
so much of its architectural renown, but the 
consideration of such buildings is apt to 
obscure or dim other interests, such as the 
fact that Durham was for many centuries a 
bishopric ruled by a sovereign bishop. 
Formerly it had its own peers, law-courts, and 
mint, and lu every way was a miniature 
kingdom. Considered  ecclesiastically, it 
possesses not only the Cathedral, but owns, in 
the venerable buildings at Finchale. Jarrow, 
and Monkwearmouth. three memorials that 
must appeal to every Englishman. "These and 
other memorials have been adequately dealt 
with in this volume, which we have pleasure 
in directing attention to. 


Hand-Loom Wearing, Plain and Ornamental. 
Bv LurHRR  HooPrR. Artistic Crafts 
Series of Technical Handbcoks, edited by 
W. R. Lethaby. (John Hogg. 66.) 


ONE of the most interesting of industries 
associated with village life was weaving in 
its various forms. The introduction of the 
power-loom brought an effective rival to the 
hand-loom, which was threatened with total 
extinction. But, as we are reminded by Mr. 
Hooper, although the domestic loom and its 
auxiliary, the spinning-wheel, have been 
almost entirely superseded, the hand-loom still 
survives, and is likely to remain in use for 
weaving the best webs. It will be remembered 
that many of the Coronation robes of the late 
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Rug and Queen Alexandra were woven on 
hand-looms, and no doubt this will be so for 
the forthcoming celebration. The engineer- 
craftsman is still behind the handicraftaman 
for the best work, and the simple contrivances 
manipulated by painstaking workers have 
proved to be superior for quality goods to 
the mechanical] inventions which are the 
means of producing such vast quantities of 
textale necessities. Mr, Hooper’s interesting 
book, with its excellent illustrations, should 
do much towards directing attention to the 
possibilities of the hand.loom as a modern 
craftsman’s tool, and in bringing forward the 
facts of an industry which, perhaps, is second 
only in importance and usefulness to 
agriculture. 


The Development of the Telephone in Europe. 
By HERBERT Laws Wess, M. I. E. E. With 
an Introduction by HAROITID Cox. (London: 
Electrical Press, Ltd., Strand, W.C.) 


Turis little work of under eighty pages, con- 
sisting of articles reprinted from Electrical 
Industries, 1910, with an :ntroduction by Mr. 
Cox, gives well-written and useful informa- 
tion as to the rise of the telephone, the evolu- 
tion of the telephone service, American and 
European 50 development, the tele- 
phonic history of Great Britain, some reasons 
for popular prejudice against the telephone, 
essential features of telephone policy. and 
telephone development on the Continent of 
Europe. 


The Newspaper Press Directory. (London: 
Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., Ltd., Snowhill, 
E.C. 235.) 


THe 1911 edition of Messrs. Mitchell's News- 
paper Press Directory is the sixty-sixtb 
annual issue of an excellent work, giving 
much useful information, not only as to the 
the newspaper press, magazines, etc., pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom and the Bntish 
Isles, but facts relating to many of the towns in 
which a newspaper is published. A news- 
paper niap of the United Kingdom is included, 
and several articles relating to the Press. In- 
formation about Continental, American, 
Indian, and Colonia] papers will also be found, 
and a directory of class papers and periodicals. 
We have much pleasure in calling attention 
to this very useful work. 


— . — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD: HISTORICAL 
DescrRiIpTIvE Essay. By Bernard W. Hender- 
son, M.A. Illustrated. The Architect College 
Series. (London: The Architect Office, 
Ludgate-circus. Price 2s. 6d. net) 

MoprnN BRICXMAKIN O. By Alfred B. 
Searle. With 260 illustrations. (London: 
Scott, Greenwood, & Son. Price 2s 6d. net.) 

THE GREEN Book or LONDON Society. 
Edited by Douglas Sladen and W. Wigmore. 
1911. (London: J. Whitaker & Sons, .) 


—————— —— 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held at the County Hall, 
Spunk sere S.W., on Tuesday last. The 
Chairman, Mr. Whitaker Thompson, presided. 

Loans.—The Islington Borough Council 
were given permission to borrow 20, 546“. for 
street improvements, electricity sub-station 
buildings, and other works; the St. Pancras 
Borough Council 3,997/. for work in connexion 
with their electricity undertaking; the 
Stepney Borough Council 10, 000“. for elec- 
tricity plant. 

REGULATIONS AS TO THEATRES, ETC.—The 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee re- 
ported as follows :—“ In several of the new 
theatres of varieties recently erected the 
gallery tier has been constructed with a steeper 
slope than in our opinion it is desirable to 
allow. The regulations made by the Council 
under the Metropolis Management and Build- 
ing Acts Amendment Act, 1878, for the pro- 
tection of theatres, etc., from fire do not pre- 
scribe any maximum angle for the slope of the 
tiers, and we think they should be amended 
so as to specify that no tier shall be con- 
structed with a slope of more than 35 degrees. 
The regulations also permit of theatres being 
constructed with three tiers above the level 
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of the pit, but for several years no theatre in 
London has been constructed with more than 
two tiers, and it would only be in exceptional 
circumstances that we should recommend the 
Council to approve more than two tiers. We 
therefore think the regulations should be 
slightly altered so as to indicate more clearly 
what is the practice." The Council approved 
a recommendation giving effect to the Com- 
mittee's suggestions. 

IMPROVEMENT OF Warps, Corney HATCH 
AsYLUM.—With a view to bringing the wards 
at Colney Hatch Asylum up to the standard 
of modern requirements, especially as regards 
lighting and ventilation, and the plastering 
of walls, it was decided on the recommenda- 
tion of the Asylums Committee to expend a 
sum of 3,0001. in improving a section of the 
wards. 

REORGANISATION OF THE ARCHITECT’sS DE- 
PARTMENT.—Ín November, 1909, the Council 
decided that, as from January 1, 1910, the 
staff of the Department of the Architect 
(Education) should be transferred to the Archi- 
tect’s Department. Reporting on this, the 
Establishment Committee stated that :—'* The 
main features of the organisation of the com- 
bined departments is the division into three 
separate branches as follows—(1) Administra- 
tive division; (2) constructional division, 
other than schools; and (3) schools division. 
"The necessary reorganisation, though affecting 
the Department as a whole in a considerable 
degree, necessarily has its greatest effect in 
connexion with the last-named division. 
When the Departments were fused there was 
a considerable quantity of arrears of educa- 
tional work, but by unity of administration 
and correlation of similar work these arrears 
have been to a large extent overtaken. There 
is, however, a large amount of current work 
which constantly tends to increase, and we 
are satisfied that it is necessary for the fixed 
staff of the Department to be increased in 
numbers and strengthened in status in order 
to secure an efficient organisation, not only to 
deal with a further acceleration of work, but 
to secure the maintenance of that acceleration 
on an increased programme. The net result 
of the staff rearrangements is to add a 
divisional architect, one assistant divisonal 
architect, one principal assistant, five senior 
assistants, eight assistants in the first class; 
four assistants in the second class; and, on the 
other hand, to reduce the establishment by 
one assistant architect, one clerk of works, 
two non-classified assistants, and one minor 
establishment assistant. As against this in- 
crease, we desire to point out that, upon the 
retirement of certain officers in the Depart- 
ment within the next year or two, four posi- 
tions—namely, three above the first class and 
one ungraded—will become vacant, and under 
the reorganisation proposals now submitted it 
wil be unnecessary to fill these four 
positions.” 

New NORTH Roan WipENING.—On the re- 
commendation of the Improvements Com- 
mittee if was agreed to expend a sum of 3,1502. 
in acquiring parts of Nos. 228 to 248 (even 
numbers), New  North-road for widening 
purposes. 

APPOINTMENT OF RESIDENT ENGINEER, ETC.— 
The Improvements Committee were authorised 
to employ in the Chief Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, during the construction of the second 
portion of the embankment wall between Lam- 
beth-bridge and the Victoria Tower-gardens, a 
resident engineer, a clerk of works, and an 
inspector of concrete, at a total cost not ex- 
ceeding 1,000. 

DISPLACEMENT OF PopuLatTion.—The Parlia- 
mentary Committee reported as follows :— 
* We have had before us a return, prepared 
by the statistical officer, showing the probable 
displacement of population in London through 
the proposed acquisition of houses in connexion 
with the various Bills deposited in the pre- 
sent session of Pafliament. "This return shows 
that out of a total of 4,344 persons to be dis- 
placed, 3,512 are of the working class, and 
that of 1,190 tenements proposed to be ac- 
quired, 979 tenements are occupied by persons 
of the working class. The Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1903. requires rehousing 
accommodation to be provided where as many 
as thirty persons of the labouring class are 
displaced in the Administrative County of 
London under the provisions of any Bill. 
Prior to that Act the limit below which re- 
housing was not required was twenty houses 
in any metropolitan borough. ö 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin. 

At a special meeting of the Building Com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the plans 
submitted for the proposed extension ot the 
Hospital, and the necessary alterations to the 
existing buildings, the Committee unanimousl 
agreed with the award of the assessor, whi 
was as follows :—Plans marked D 102, first 
premium; plans marked D 106, second; and 
plans marked D 101, third. The sealed 
envelopes were then opened by the assessor, 
when i& was found that the winners of the 
first premium were Messrs. Kaye Parry & 
Ross, of 48, Kildare-street; the winners of the 
second were Messrs. Walter Doolin & 
Butler, 12, Dawson-street ; and the winner of 
the third was Mr. George P. Sheridan, 
1, Suffolk-street. The Committee decided to 
exhibit all the designs at the Hospital for one 
week, so as to give the Governors and friends 
"i the Institution an opportunity of seeing 
them. 

— . — — 


LAW REPORTS. 


Kine’s BENCH DIVISION. 


(Divisional Court: The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
and Mr. Justice LAWRANCE.) 


Building Plans—Application under the Public 
 Heaith Act. 


Mn. ScHILLEB, on the 28th ult, appearing 
on behalf of Mr. W. Thornton, of West Ham, 
applied for a rule nis for & mandamus 
directed to the West Ham Borough Council 
calling upon them to show cause why they 
should not approve certain building plans. 
Counsel said the plans had been deposited 
with the council in accordance with the by- 
laws, and by the 158th section of the Public 
Health Aot they had to approve the plans 
if they were in accordance with the by-laws. 
The reasons why the Council had refused to 
approve the plans was because they wanted 
to consider a scheme (which they had not 
applied for yet) under the Town Planning 
Act to see whether they could not make better 
use of the estate. $ 

The Lord Chief Justice: Can they decline 
to consider the plane because of that? 

Counsel; I submit that they have not the 
right or power to decline. 

His Lordship: But Mr. Thornton can pro- 
ceed with the buildings if the plans are in 
accordance with the by-laws. 

Counsel: That is so; but when he wants to 
connect with the sewers he has not the power 
to compel the sanitary authority to do that. 

Their lordshipe granted the rule. 


Action about Reinforced Concrete : 
An American Claimant. 


On February 16, in the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice, in Dublin, before 
the Master of the Rolls, an interesting case 
was heard, in which the plaintiff was Mr. 
Robert J. Cummins, of Pittsburg, U.S.A.. and 
the defendant was Mr. W. J. Stuart, builder 
and contractor in Belfast. Plaintiff sued the 
defendant for royalties alleged to due 
in connexion with reinforced concrete, used 
according to what is known as the Cummins’ 
system, invented and patented by the plaintiff. 
By an agreement of April, 1907. the defendant 
was appointed sole licensee for the United 
Kingdom and the European Continent of the 
right to use the plaintiff’s patented improve- 
ments, and to provide monthly accounts of 
contracts entered into by him, or his eub- 
licensees, for the use of the patented system. 
Plaintiff alleged that defendant failed to keep 
such accounts, and to pav him the royalties to 
which he was entitled. He accordingly asked 
that accounts should be taken. The defendant 
denied that he failed to observe the terms of 
the agreement. He further said that only 
one contract had been executed. and that he 
had tendered to the plaintiff the amount of 
the commission due upon_jt, but it had been 
refused. . i 

The Master of the Rolls delivered Judgment 
to the effect that a deoree would be made that 
the defendant should pay to plaintiff the 
amount of hia liabilities calculated up. to 
September 1, 1909. and the costs of the action. 
Defendant would also have to vay to 
plaintiff the royalties down to the issue of 
the writ. . 


Workmen's Compensation Case. 


His Honour Judge Snagge. LL.D., had 
before him at the Kettering County Court 
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recently a case. under the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act, 1906. This was an arbitration 
between Frederick Joseph Harris, No. ; 
Grafton Underwood, joiner, and Mr. O. P. 
Drever, builder and contractor, Roundhill- 
road, Kettering, by reason of injuries alleged 
to have been sustained by the applicant in an 
accident whilst employed in the building of 
Mr. Timpeon’e factory in Market-strect, 
Kettering. Mr. E. P. Toller was for the 
applicant, and Mr George (Messrs. Morgan 
& George. Welling porous) for Mr. Drever. . 

After hearing the evidence, his honour said 
he had had the advantage of being assisted 
by Dr. Milligan as official asseesor of the 
Court, and he (his honour) was arbitrator. 
The assessor had already examined the appli- 
cant. After hearing the evidence which was 
more or lees conflicting. he (his honour) had 
come to the conclusion that applicant was not 
entitled to compensation under the Act. 'This 
was not one of the cases for which the Act was 
drafted, and the sooner the man went back 
to work the better. The applicant might be 
under the impression that his nerves were 
affected, but he (his honour) wae doubtful 
whether they were at all. He hed been about 
bicycling and amusing himself, and as long as 
he could do that at 18s. 3d. per week he was 
not likely to do much work, and his imagina- 
tion was likely to be excited. He thought the 
man had better go back to his work. 


— . U—nU ͤ — 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. | 


Stopping Sound. 

Sig,—It is proposed to put a temporary, 
roof of flat pitched corrugated iron over a 
parish meeting hall. About 2 ft. 6 in. below 
this iron roof are the joists supporting & 
match lined ceiling (flat), and these joists will 
ultimately form the floor of a future story. 
What will be the cheapest way of stopping 
the sound of heavy rain on the iron from being 
heard in the hall below? If sawdust be 
spread over the match lining, what would be 

e minimum thickness necessary, and what 
would be the cost per square, say, 6 x ha 


External Cementing. 


Sm, Could any of your readers give us an 
explanation as to the cause of defects showing 
in work under the following conditions:— 
Keen’s cement and sand were used in forming 
external panels about lj in. thick upon brick- 
work, the surface being finished in neat Keen's 
cement, and these were painted several coats 
of colour. and then written upon. At the 
expiration of about eight months red spots 
&ppeared, and the question arises, What is 
the cause? WHITBY BROS. 


Damp Walls. 


Sig,—I should feel very much obliged if 
you could assist me in the following matter :— 

In January, 1908, I commenced the erection 
of a pair of semi-detached houses, which were 
completed and occupied at the June quarter. 

In the following autumn and winter the 
walls showed considerable signs of dampness 
in humid weather—not generally, but in 
patches—the moisture standing in beads on 
such patches; but as soon as the atmosphere 
became dry again the dampness, of course, 
disappeared. . - 

This dampness I oonsidered an incident 
always to be met with in a new house. 

The houses were pape ; early in the 
following spring, it being believed the walls 
were then dry; but in the winter of 1909-10 
signs of dampness again showed themselves 
in patches in humid weather, but to nothing 
like the extent of the previous winter. 

I expected that the spring and summer 
following would effectually cure this, but just 
before Christmas last patches of dampness 
appeared in the outside walls of the front and 
back bedrooms at points nearly 40 ft. apart, 
the paper being sodden and, in places, now 
turning black. The remaining bedrooms and 
the whole of the ground-floor rooms show no 
signs of dampness. 

The houses face north and south, as shown 
on accompanving sketch, and the damp 
patches at AA might be accounted for bv 
driving rain from the south-west, except for 
the fact that there is a similar damp patch 
at B in the eastern wall. from which quarter 
there is little or no rain, and the wall is 
protected from the little there may be bv 
neighbouring houses. One would, moreover, 
expect if rain were the cause at AA that the 
dampness would be general, and not confined 
to patches. 

The materials—bricks, lime, and sand—are 
local, end are identical with those used in a 
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large number of houses in the town. There 
was, however, one departure from the course 
usually adopted here.. end that was that 
instead of using & colour waeh for the walls 
I treated them with Hall’s Distemper. The 
first coat did not cover properly, so a eecond 
was put on. A pretty large quantity was 
therefore put on the walls. 

There are no rainpipes near the damp 
patches, and the roofs must be perfectly 
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sound, as their is no discoloration of the 
ceilings. 

I have gone very fully into this matter in 
the hope that can assist me, as I am 
completely at a loss to account for the damp- 
ness, unless it can in some way be attributed 
to the distamper; but even if that were the 
cause, one would expect the dampness to be 
general, and not ned to patches in upper 
rooms and at pointe 40 ft. apart. 

I should f very grateful if some expert 
on your staff could suggest the cause of the 
dampness and inform me the remedy to cure 
it. P. J. RAWLINGS. 


— — 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—The Education Committee of the 
Urban District Council have instructed their 
architect to prepare block plane of the site 
of a proposed new school. Plans have been 
lodged by Messrs. Eedle & Myers for the 
reconstruction of the Spotted Dog Hotel. 

Barnet.—The contract with Messrs. W. & 
D. Wilkins, of Watford, to erect twenty-nine 
= es at Underhill at 5,4944. has been 
sealed. 

Camberwell.—The widening of Pitman- 
street is to be carried out at an estimated 
cost of 1,0007. 

Croydon.—The Council have appointed Mr. 
H. Carter Pagg. F.R.I.B.A., Alnwick House, 
London-road, Thornton Heath, Surrey, archi- 
teot for the secondary echool in The Crescent; 
also for the elementary school in Stanford- 
road, Norbury, at 4 per cent. on the contract 

rice for the preparation of plans and speci- 
cations and for the supervision of the ereo- 
tion and completion of the buildings. Mr. 
Sunderland has been instructed to prepare 
plans for the erection of a manual-training 
centre adjoining the Boston-road School. 

Deptford.—Repairs are to be carried out to 
twenty-nine roads at an_ estimated cost of 
4,6381. White Post.lane, Old Kent-road, is to 
be formed and paved as a new street. 

Hampstead.—At the meeting of the Borough 
Council on February 23, revised plans were 
received froin Mr. John Murray. F. R. I. B. A., 
for tho enlargement of the Town Hall. The 
approximate cost was 12,0001. i. e., 10,6002. for 
a new building and 1,4001 for alterations to 
the existing building. Tho Works Committee 
recommended that the plans be &pproved, and 
that Mr. Murray be employed as architect 
(upon the scale of charges sanctioned by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects) to prc- 
pare necessary working drawings and 
pe aton, The recommendation was 


Holborn.—The Works and General Pur- 
poses Committee has decided in favour of 
accepting the offer of the French Asphalte 
Company. Ltd., to repave part of the carriage- 
way of Montague-place to altered levels at 
15s. 6d. per vard super. The measurement of 
the area to be repaved is 1,500 yds. 
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Lambeth.—Plang have been passed for Mr. 
F. W. Gardner in respect to the erection of 
seven houses in Herne Hill-road to abut upon 
Fineen-rcad. 

Lewisham.—Redruth-road is to be paved as 
a new street at an estimated cost of 781/. 
Mesers. H. Woodham & Sons are to make up, 
kerb, and channel Davenport-road at a cost 
of 4441.; also to pave the footways with 
artificial stone at 38. lld. per yard super. 

irs are to be carried out in Dillwyn- 
road and part of Wisteria-road at an esti- 
mated cost o£ 290/. It is proposed that tho 

resent salary of the Borough Surveyor (7001.) 

e inoreased by four annual increments of 


25l. to 8002. The following plans have been 
paseed:—Mr. James Watt, thirty-six houses, 
Arran and Bellingham roads; Messrs. 


Shorter & Co., six houses, Courthill-road; Mr. 
W. M. Proudfoot, addition to the Forrest Hill 
Brewery, Perry Vale. 

Marylebone.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Belcher & Joass for a building at the 
corner of Henrietta and Wimpole streets. 

Southwark.—8,156l. is to be spent on wood 
paving during the ensuing year and 10,844. 
on esphalting streets. 

St. Pancras.—Tenders are to be invited for 
a 1,000 k.w. balancing motor generator. The 
eater cost, including foundations, is 

,400L. 

Twickenham.—The following plans have 
been p :—Messre. T. Meseom & Sons, 
additions to bottling stores, Brandon's 
Brewery, London-road; Mr. R. Skinner, four 
houses, River View-gardens. 

Walthamstow. — Sewering. paving, etc., 
works are to be carried out in Studley- 
avenue. Sanction has been received from the 
Local Government Board to the borrowing of 
3, 3461. for widening Woodford New-road, and 
the work is to be put in hand shortly. The 
following plans have been ;— Mr. 
W. F. Atkins, chapel, Brookscroft-road; Mr. 
J. W. Dunford, six houses and one ehop, 
Chingford-road; Mr. W. A. Lewis, alteration 
to Brewery Tap, St. James’-etreet. 

West Ham.—The Council have accepted the 
tender of Mr. F. J. Coxhead, of Leytonstone 
for alterations and additions to the Industrial 
School at Fyfield at 1,9494. Plans have 
passed as follows:—Mr. R. Living, stores at 

essrs. Jeyes Sanitary Compounds, 5 

remises, Richmond- street, Plaistow; Messrs. 

eo, Baines & Son, alterations to Messrs. 
Boardman & Sons' premisee, 66-70, Broadway, 
Stratford; Mr. W. Shimwell, additions to 
factory, 28, Mount-street, Stratford; London 
Caramel Company. boiler and chimney-shaft, 
61, Stock-street, laistow. A plan hae been 
lodged by Mr. E. Pratt for additions and 


alterations to premises for cinematograph 
theatre, High etreet, Stratford. 
Westminster.—The Council have passed 


plans for Mr. F. W. Foster for a building in 
Upper Belgrave-street on a site at, the rear of 
56, Belgravesquare. 

Willesden.—Notices of intention to apply to 
the Loca] Government Board for authority to 
prepare & town planning scheme with reference 
to lands on the south side of Gladstone Park 
have been served upon owners, lessees, and 
occupiers. 

Wood Green.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Mr. R. Atkinson, 2. South-square, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C., additions to easrs. 
Barrett’s factory, Mayes- road; Mr. J. Brons- 
don, 1, Curzon-road, Muswell Hill, twelve 
houses, Elgin-road. Plans have been lodged 
by Measrs. Higgins & Thomerson, on behalf 
of Messrs. Edmonds, Denham, & Goyder, Ltd., 
for the erection of thirteen shops in Cheap- 
side, High-road. 

— —9.9—— —— 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Alterations, etc., at Royal Flemish Theatre, 
Antwerp. 


H.M. Consul-General at Antwerp (Sir E. C. 
Hertslet) reports that tenders are invited by 
the municipal authorities of that city for the 
carrying out of alterations and repairs at 
the Royal Flemish Theatre. The estimated 
value of the contract is 208,060 frs. (8,3221). 
A deposit of 15,000 fr. (600/.) will be required 
with each tender. Tenders must be sent in 
sealed envelopes to the Burgomaster, Hôtel- 
de-Ville, Antwerp, to arrive not later than 
March 16. The cahier des charges may be 
obtained (price 3 frs.) at the Hótel-de-Ville, 
Antwerp. A copy may be seen by British 
contractors at e Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 
street, London, E.C. ` 


Public Works, Russia. 


The Official Messenger of February 11 
notifies that the Tsarıtsin municipal eutho- 
rities have applied for powers to contract a 
loan of 3,500,000 roubles (about 370,0002.) for 
public works, including the following :—Con- 
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struction of barracks, town hall, covered 
market, polioe-station, and fire station. and 
hospital for contagious diseases, water and 
drainage works, etc. It should be noted th 
according to a Government ciroular, municipa 
public works performed by means of loans 
must be carried out, save in very exceptional 
cases, by means of home industry. With 
reference to the notice on page 291 of the 
Bourd of Trade Journal of August 11 relative 
to a scheme for the conetruction of a grain 
harbour at Odessa, the Official Messenger of 
February 12 states that the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce have submitted their 
roposals for the approval of the Council of 
Ministers. The total cost of the work 
is estimated at 18,394,000 roubles (about 
1,940.0007.). About half of this amount will 
be devoted to the construction of wharves 
and piers, to the equipment of loading and 
unloading appliances, and to general harbour 
improvements; and the other half to the 
extension of harbour railways and the erco- 
tion of grain warehouses. 


Steel Fittiugs, etc., South Africa. 


The Union Gazette of January 24 notifies 
that tenders are invited by the Public Works 
Department for the supply of (1) steel post- 
office fittings, steel office furniture, shelving, 
and safes, for the new Post Office at Pretoria; 
and (2) steel fittings and steel office furnituro 
for the new Law Courts at Johannesburg. 
Sealed tendere, marked Steel Fittings and 
Furniture, etc., New Post Office. Pretoria,” 
in the case of (1), and "Steel Fittings and 
Furniture, otc., New Law Courts, Johannes- 
burg." in the case of (2), will be received by 
the Chairman of the Tender Board, P.O. Box 
376, Pretoria, up to noon, April 10. Plans, 
specifications, and the necessary forms of 
tender can be obtained from the Acting 
Secretary for Public Works, Pretoria, or the 
District Engincer. Fublic Works Department. 
Cape Town, on payment of a deposit of 21. 
which will be returned on receipt of a bond 
fide tender. 


Post Office Savings Bank, Rome. 


The Gazzetta of Febru 17 contains a 
decree granting, in favour of. the Ministry of 
Poste and Telegraphs, a sum of 2,400,000 lire 
yoo for the erection of e building intended 
or the Central Post Office Savings Bank in 
Rome. 


Public Buildings, etc., Queensland. 


The Queensland Appropriation Act for 
1910-11 provides for the payment from the 
Fund Account of 56,2001 for publio 
for 8 boring, : : 
14,5002. for wire netting for use agains 
rabbits. It further provides, under the head- 
ing of the Department of Public Works, for 
the payment from revenue of 87,3762. for 


ldings. 
Hotel Construction, St. Vincent. 


The Administrator of St. Vinoent states, in 
his annual report for the year ended March 
31, 1910 (Colonial Office, Annual Series 
No. 668). that an attempt was made during 
that year io promote & compeny for the 
ereotion of a really good hotel in the chief 
port of Kingstown. For the time the matter 
was left in abeyance, but as soon as the 
question of  eteamship communication is 
settled, eays the Administrator, it will be 
taken up again. St. Vincent is without good 
hotel accommodation, which is essential if the 
island is to become a resort for health seekers 
and travellers, for which, the Administrator 
considers, it is well suited. 


Hotel, Austria-Hungary. 


The Oesterreichischer Zentral Anzeiger of 
February 16 notifios that the Kolozsvár 
(Hungary) communal authorities have decided 
to erect an hotel having 143 rooms. The work 
will be begun in June, and the oost is esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 kronen (62, 500l.). 

— — 

OFFICES OF UNITED FREE CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 

A building at 121 3 has been 
designed by Mesra. dney Mitchell & Wilson, 
architects, as new offices for the United Free 
Church of Scotland, in place of those vacated 
at the Mound. The building to the first floor 
is of Aberdeen grey granite, above that to 
the wall-head the three other floors are of 
dressed sandetone rusticated. Along the high- 
pitched roof is a row of attio windows, with a 
series of smaller lights near the ridge. The 
frontage measures 74 ft. 2 in.; to the wall-head 
the height is 55 ft. 7 in.; and to the ridge of 
the roof 18 ft. more—the height from the 
street to the roof ridge being 73 ft. 7 in. In 
the end of last year the business of Messrs. 


en over, it is stated, by Mr. E. 
Jamieson, who has since then had charge of 
this work. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article, “ The Cost of School 
Buildings,” gives a résumé of the Board of 
Education Report just issued. 


“ Building Construction” is the title of a 
second article (p. 261), based upon a review 
of two recently published books, and suggesting 
that books on building construction for the 
architect should be dealt with in a more abstract 
manner than is the case with most books on 
the subject. 


“ Notes” (p. 261) include the following : “ The 
Restoration of Winchester Cathedral"; The 
Street as a Background”;  ''Licentiates, 
R. I. B. A.“; “ Brickwork in Towns.” 


A résumé of Mr. Walter Cave's lecture o1 
* Brickwork,” delivered at Carpenters Hall 
last week, is printed, with illustrations, on 
p. 262. 

A report of Mr. Whitworth Wallis's lecture 
on *' Pompeii," delivered at Carpenters’ Hall 
list week, appears on p. 264 (illustrated). 


A report of the Town Planning Conference at 
Liverpool appears on p. 265. 

Book notices (p. 268) include: Memorials 
of Old Durham; “ Relics and Memorials of 
London Town ; ete. 

The Monthly Review of Civic Design (p. 273). 
includes: London Street Intersections ” ; 
** Proposed London Clearing House; “ Garden 
Village at Sealand ” ; Notes.“ 


The Building Trade Section (p. 278) includes : 
* Valuation of Land " ; The Right to Work 
and the Building Trade"; Master and 
Servant"; “The London Master Builders’ 
Association Dinner" ; Building and Labour 
Notes from Australia; “ Projected New 
Buildings in the Provinces”; Applications 
Under the Building Acts," etc. 

Law Reports (p. 239) include: Building 
Plans” (Public Health Act case); Workmen’s 
Compensation Case; Action about Reinforced 
Concrete.” 


———9—9————— 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Marcu 3. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Oficers).—Profeasor H. R. Kenwood on Elementary 
Statistics." 7 p.m. 

Glasgow Technical College A:chitectural Craſtsmon s 
Soney.—Mr. James S. Boyd on A Study of French 
Masonry.” Illustrated. 8 p.m. 
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Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Mr. Arthur Wakerley on The Growth and Development 
of Leicester." 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 4. 

Architectural Association. —Third spring visit, Recruit- 
ing Station and Stables, Whitehall. 2 p.m. 

j Incorporated Clerks of. Works Association.— 
Twenty-eighth annual dinner, King's Hall, Holborn 
Restaurant. Mr. Leonard Stokes, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Archit»cts, in the chair. 


6 p.m. 

Bdenburgh Architectural Association. Visit to (1) 
General Post Office; (2) new galleries of the Royul 
Scottish Academy. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the London 
County Council's Greenwich Generating Station. 3 p.m. 


Monpay, Marcu 6. 


Archit ctural Association. — Mr. A. R. Jemmett on 
* The Fuuctional Application of the Orders to Modern 
Buildings." 7.30 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Muse ^m).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on German Romanesque 
Architecture." 5 p.m. 

Institute of savitary Engineers.—8 pan. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., on Domestic Architecture.” Illustrated. 
6 p.m. 

Mociety of Engi«eers.—Mr. E. Scott-Snell on Petrol 
Air-Gas." 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Sa itary Institute (Lec ures er Sanitary 
Office s).—Professor H. R. Kenwood on“ Water: Com- 
position, Pollution, and Purification.” 7 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Professor 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., on ''Applications of Electric 
Heating -I. 8 p.m. 

TuESDAY, Marcu 7. 


University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “Early Christian Basilican Churches and 
Baptisteries." Lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

yal Sanita Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers). Dr. E. J. Steegmann on Elementary Science: 
Physics, Chemistry I. 7 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students! Lecture).— 
Mr. Percival M. Fraser on Materials." 7 p.m. 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants (No. 17, Fleet-street).— 
2 E. J. Dixon on “The Town Planning Agitation.” 

; . m. 

Ta tubidi of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be further 
discussed, Modern Railway-Signalling : Some Develop 
ments upon the Great Western Railway,” by Mr. A. T. 
Blackall, M.Inst.C.E. 8p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Lectures on Arts 
Connected with Building).—Mr. Noël Heaton, B.Sc., 
F. C. S., on The Use of Glass in Building." 7.45 p.m. 

Royal Archzolog:cal Institute.—Mr. H. H. E. Craster, 
MN on “The Abandonment of the Roman Wall.” 
4.: .m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers). 
— Dr. E. J. Steegmann on Elementary Science: Physics, 
Chemistry—]II. 7 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association 
Meeting).—Mr. J. B. Fulton on “The 
Spain, Egypt, and Turkey." 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—To read the 
Assessors’ awards in connexion with the Glover Travel- 
ling Studentship and the Students’ Prize Competitions. 
The Exhibition of R.I.B.A. Prize Drawings will be on 
view after the ordi meeting. 7.15 p.m. 

Institution or Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
District Railway Widening Works, Turnham Green. 


(Associates’ 
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Manchester Society of Archilects.— Mr. J. H. Sellers on 
The Architect's Use of a Library." 6.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, Marcu 9. 


Carpenters’ Hall, L.ndon-wall.— Professor Beresford 
Pite on St. Paul's and the Bridges. 8 p.m. 


The Royal Ins'itution.—Mr. Arthur C. Benson on 
“ Ruskin "—II. 3 p.m. 


Society of Archit cts.—Mr. W. S. Frith on ‘The 
Relation of Sculpture and Carved Ornaments to 
Architecture." 8 p.m. 


Society of Antiquaries, —8.30 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. W. H. 


Ward on “ French Renaissance Church Architecture 


during the XVIth Century." 6.30 p.m. 
Sheffield Society of Architec's and Surveyors.—Mr. 
E. M. Gibbs on Town Planning: its Local Application. 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club, Architectural 
Assoc ation.—Coinbined meeting with the Junior Art 
Workers' Guild. 


Institution of Electrical Engine?rs. —Mr. C. Vernier on 
^ The Laying and Maintenance of Transmission Cubles.“ 
p.m. 


Fripay Marca 10. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Ocers).— Dr. E. J. Steegmann on Elementary 
Science: Physics, Chemistry — III. 7 p. m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. — Lecture by 
Professor Selwyn Image. 


Queen's College, London. — Professor A. Wallace 
Hinington, R.B.A., on “The Building of a Picture.” 

p.m. 

South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea. — Sir 
Alfred Keogh, K.C.B., LL.D., Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, will present prizes 
and certificates to students of evening c s and day 
college. 8 p.m. Laboratories and workshops open to 
public inspection at 9.15 p.m. 


— M 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Middlesex Gulldhall. 


n Middlesex County Council 
l having decided to pull down 
the old Guildhall, Westminster, 
have adopted the design for a 
new one, which we illustrate this week. 
Messrs. Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon's 
oe will add considerably to the archi- 
tectural importance of Westminster, already 
dignified by fine buildings, ancient and 
modern. The new Guildhall of the county 
of Middlesex is expected to cost about 
85,0007. Brown Portland stone will be 
the chief material used on the frontages. 
Two quarter sessions’ courts will be on the 
ground floor, with a public hall and various 
offices. The first floor will be devoted 
to committee-rooms and offices, and on the 
second floor will be the Council chamber. 
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London Street Intersections. 

TER illustrations of Sir Robert Smirke’s 
Union Club House and Sir John Taylor’s 
Bow-street Police Office are given in con- 
nexion with the first article in our Civic 
Review this month, page 273. 


— a a 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of March 2, 1861. 


Fail of the Centrai Tower and Spire of 
Chichester Cathedral. 


CHICHESTER has received a heavy blow, and 
England a warning. 

n the autumn of 1859 it was determined 
as a memorial of the late dean, Dr. Chandler, 
to remove the then existing choir fittings, and 
to open out the choir to the nave in order to 
afford ter accommodation for the public 
at the cathedral services. 

Vety early in the preparations it was 
discovered that the tower piers were worse 
than had at first appeared. Many of these 
defects were coated over with whitewash, and 
the removal of the woodwork disclosed others. 

Oa Sunday, February 17, it was found that 
& tendency to crush and bulge the facing 
in one ah of the south-west pier, which 
was decidedly the weakest, was very apparent. 

On Wednesday, the 20th, the tendency to 
crush the south transept wall, about the 
old fissures, was very alarming, and the 
bulging increased very rapidly, both in it 
and in the lower part of the south-west pier, 
in which at 7 or 8 ft. from the floor, the 
facing bulged about 3 in. out on the south 
side ; on the north side it strained the timber 
braces placed between it and the north-west 
pier, and one of them began to bend. During 
some hours, the crushed mortar had been 
pouring out ominously from the old fissures 
in the triforium wall of tho south transept. 
Flakes of facing stone, too, occasionally 
fell. With evening came a terrific storm of 
wind. To those within the building, it 
appeared at first to beat on the north-east 
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New Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. 


Messrs. J. S. Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon, Architects. 


side of the church ; but as night advanced, 
it came with unabated violence from the 
south-west. About half-past eight p.m. 
a mass of brickwork, built up probably in the 
last century to fill in the triforium arch on 
the south side of the nave, next the tower, 
fell intothe church. A strut of the triforium 
roof had a bearing upon it, and by the settle- 
ment of the walls the strut had pushed the 
brickwork over. An hour and a half past 
midnight, stone was heard to fall outeide 
the tower in the north-west part. It was 
found to have broken the triforium roof. 
but the place of the weakness could not be 
ascertained during the darkness. The work- 
ing parties continued to add shoring till 
three hours and a half past midnight ; 
and amongst the latest of their labours was 
the strengthening of one of the braces 
before mentioned, between the north-west 
and south-west piers, which, before the 
remedy could be applied, was bent to the 
extent of a foot. 

On Thursday, the 21st, the working 
parties returned before daylight. Soon after 
it was ascertained that the fall of stone 
which had occurred during the night, 
outside the north-west part of the tower, 
was from the arch of the clerestory window 
of the nave, close by. The pier appeared 
to have sunk nearly an inch, carrying down 
one jamb of the window with it, and thereby 
loosening the arch stones, which fell out. 
It was also perceived that the head of this 
pier had become much seamed with cracks 
during the night, and the head of the south- 
east pier, where but slight marks of new 
failures had before appeared, was cracked, 
and audibly cracking in many directions. 
To the weight thrown on these two piers by 
the settlement of the south-west pier early 
on Wednesday evening, and to the straining 
of the storm, is probably to be attributed the 
mischief now found in progress at the tops 
of the north-west and south-east piers. 
About the bottom of the south-west. pier, 
shores applied only the night before were 
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found to bend. Strenuous efforts to increase 
the number of the shores were made by 
about seventy men, at work under and 
around the tower. Crushed mortar appeared 
in larger quantities ; flaked stones fell more 
frequently, and especially from the south- 
east pier, whence none had fallen before ; 
whole stones burst out, and fe!] more than 
once. The position of those who worked 
was critical. Before noon the failing of 
the shores became stil more evident; 
no appearance of bending or weakness was, 
however, observed in the three centres 
under the great arches, though evidently 
bearing an enormous load. The straini 
of the shores showed that the piers b 
arrived at the last extremity, and warning 
was then given to the inhabitants near the 
building to the south-west, as it was clear 
that the fall of the south-west pier, if it 
happened before the others, must have 
thrown the tower and spire in that direction. 
At one o'clock, when the workmen returned 
from dinner, Mr. Bushby prevented most 
of his men from re-entering the building, and 
about thirty who had re-entered or remained, 
were brought out; it being ascertained 
that all were out, the door was locked at a 
quarter past one. The workmen waited 
in anxious groups outside the cathedral 
enclosure, and were soon joined by the 
citizens, oppressed and excited with the 
suspense. The spire, notwithstanding the 
alarming ruin going on below, appeared still 
to stand upright, when suddenly it was seen 
to incline slightly to the south-west, the 
stones and dust from the baso of tho tower 
rushed into the nave, choir and transepts. 
and, rapidly crumbling at the bottom as it 
descended, the mass subsided in the centre 
of the church, and the top of the spire 
falling at last to the south-west, threw its 
capstone against the abutment of one of 
the flying buttresses of the nave, and broke 
itself across another of them intervening. 
The fall was a matter of only a few seconds, 
and was complete at-half-past one. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/- CIVIC DESIGN. 


Fig. 1. 


Angles of Little Argyll-street, Regent-street. 


LONDON STREET INTERSECTIONS.—II.” 


ONDON during the course of centuries 

| | -has acquired many deformities in 

her buildings and malformations in 

EF. the arrangement of her arteries, 
which however picturesque they may seem 
when viewed through that misty and smoky 
atmosphere, her beloved breath, nevertheless 
engender hypochondria in the hearts of 
those who hold dear her architectural 
interests and beauty. We cannot hope to 
remodel London on a new plan, neither would 
we submit to the drastic methods of Hauss- 
mann; such schemes are far too ideal, and, 
although they may be desired, would 
not accord with the character of the 
Metropolis. The true remedy for the 
improvement of the existing order of 
things lies in the gradual widening of the 
principal streets, the opening m of congested 
points, the consideration and preservation 
of vistas, and finally the removal of all 
manufactories to a defined factory zone 
with adequate and pleasant housing for the 
employees near at hand. The City proper is 
far too small for its importance as the business 
centre of the world. Its expansion north- 
ward beyond Moorgate Street and toward 
Whitechapel is past history, while the river 
is the natural barrier opposing its south- 
ward growth, in spite of the new Tower 


Bridge and the widening of London Bridge. 


* Continued from page 146. 


By Mr. A. E. RICHARDSON. 


Would it be too much of a dream into futurity 
to imagine the whole area of the southern 
side of the river including the Borough, 
Kennington, and Battersea, rebuilt on a 
highly systematised plan, with the southern 
railway termini placed in the same relation 
as regards distance from the river as the 
northern stations ? The true heart of London 
is the river and not the miserable alleys and 
choked byeways near the Royal Exchange. 
With the proposition now on foot for a new 
bridge axial with the southern transept of 
St. Paul's, there should also be considered 
the remodelling of ** South London " and the 
building of an embankment on the reclaimed 
southern bank which should be the wonder 
and admiration of the world. 

To proceed with the study of street inter- 
section and the treatment of the main angles 
of important buildings in detail will neces- 
sitate another journey through the City and 
the West-end thoroughfares. This time, 
however, a start will be made from Holborn 
Circus, dismissing the group of small seg- 
ments comprising the plan of this circus as 
trivial, and so eastwards across the Viaduct 
to Newgate-street. The junction of Newgate- 
street with Giltspur-street is effected by 
means of an insipid semicircular building 
abutting on the yard of the new General 
Post Office. The angle treatment of the 


Central Criminal Court etches well in a fog, 


but beyond that it is indescribable. The 
uniformity of the central buildings along 
the Viaduct, and particularly the excellence 
of the Viaduct Hotel, alone partially re- 
deems the situation. At the north-east 
end of Newgate-street the old Post Office 
buildings marking the entrance to St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand on either side of the 
street are indeed really fine. The angle 
treatment of Sir Robert Smirke’s building 
is effectively arranged with columns and 
ant: in progression; the later building in the 
style of Sansovino on the opposite corner 
has a sharp, hard angle formed of large 
quoin stones and pilasters arranged in plan 
in plan at 45 degrees. The northern entrance 
to Cheapside is hopeless ; nothing but dyna- 
mite could improve this junction, and the 
same remark, also applies to the south-east 
corner of Newgate-street, which has for its 
introductory feature a badly veneered stone 
building supported on plate glass. Cheap- 
side contains no worthy modern buildings ; 
indeed, its architectural reputation is main- 
tained solely by the tower of Bow Church. 
Viewed from the east, St. Paul's Cathedral 
gives one the impression of Gulliver in 
Lilliput surrounded by small and curious 
beings. On the south-east side of St. Paul's 
churchyard are some well-designed Man- 
chester warehouses of imposing height, but 
the question is, Are Manchester warehouses 
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the correct neighbours for a great metro- 
politan cathedral ? Cannon-street contains 
some really fine buildings, especially those 
at its western extremity. No. 3l, Old 
Change is a good instance of a well- 
designed angle suitable for the intersection 
of a narrow street with a more important one. 
The buildings on the south side of Cannon- 
street recall Florentine motifs; all have 
angles splayed at 45 degrees, thus giving 
emphasis to the narrow streets separating the 
various blocks and calling attention to the 
arteries through which bales of goods are 
delivered. Cannon-street at the junction 
with Queen Victoria-street is finished on 
the south side by an appropriate semi- 
circular treatment. The short arm of Queen 
Victoria-street between Cannon-street and 
the Poultry is an example of that appalling 
lack of control over civic design which 
prevailed during the late sixties. Number- 
less short streets intersect this arm at 
awkward points with the most dreadful 
architectural results. No. l, Queen Victoria- 
street is a well-designed block, studied as a 
whole, with circular ends, but it has been 
spoiled by the meretriciousness of the orna- 
ment selected. Again, reaching the“ Forum 
Londinium,” we direct our attention to the 
majestic angles designed by Sir John Soane 
for the four corners of the Bank and perhaps 
pu the longest time in admiration of 
the Lothbury angle, and then back to 
Threadneedle-street to study Cockerell’s 
masterpiece, the Sun Assurance office. It 
will never be possible for us to enjoy this 
building as Lord Leighton or Baron 
Geymüller enjoyed it, for the obvious reason 
that the order has changed its position, 
and the one-time almost perfect proportion 
has been lost. 

The eastern elevation of the “ Royal 
Exchange next attracts attention, the 
semicircular angles are not happy and the 
detail is coarse, but one of the most pleasing 


Fig. 2. Entrance to the West Strand. 


instances of an architect's power to arrest 
the attention of the passer-by in a legitimate 
manner is to be seen at the junction of 
Bishopsgate-street with Threadneedle-street, 
namely, the head office of the National 
Provincial Bank by John Gibson. The 
poe formed at the semicircular end 

y means of coupled columns can be viewed 
from all directions, and the eye of the 
spectator is gently directed to the main 
building by means of these artistic pointers ; 
the Bank of Australia in Threadneedle-street 
is also worthy of attention. This district is 
the land of the city palaces—palaces thronged 
by those only interested in the rush of 
finance, a land of busy interests where the 
quick pulse of gain beats at terrific pressure ; 
these narrow streets have tone and character, 
at times the architecture reaches a very high 
artistic level, and if it could be seen to 
advantage would be imposing. In Lombard- 
street the sylph-like angle to No. 6 is most 
charming, and the angle to No. 13 is delight- 
fully refined. King William-street is the 
street of square angles and stately compo- 
sitions. In Gracechurch-street there is a 
particularly atrocious modern example at a 
prominent corner. 
effective instance of the Neo-Grec influence. 
Thames-street near Billingsgate is rendered 
extremely piquant by the design of the Coal 
Exchange. This building was erected be- 
tween the years 1847-49, from the designs of 
the City Architect, J. B. Bunning, and at the 
date of its erection was the subject of much 
discussion. It is important to note that 
it was built upon the site of a Roman hypo- 
caust; its merit as a picturesque architectural 
composition is undeniable ; a circular tower 
is placed on the angle of Thames-street and 
St. Mary-at-Hill between two astylar blocks 
and the main entrance is formed in the 
tower (see sketch). For poetic composition 
worthy of the genius of Piranesi or the power 
of design for contrasting masses evidenced 


No. 20, Eastcheap, is an, 


by Sir Christopher Wren, this building is & 
worthy competitor. 

Leaving the City and returning to that 
most intellectual thoroughfare, Pall Mall, 
the street of West-end palaces, we are at 
once attracted to the angle treatment of the 
buildings. This street might aptly be de- 
scribed as the street of hard square corners ; 
as it is, the architectural character is im- 
mensely enhanced by the rigidity of the 
angles. Summing up the review of street 
intersections, we find that the design of angle 
features for our principal public buildings 
has been largely influenced by circumstance 
and very greatly by the metropolitan 
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improvements of the Regency period. English 
architects of the Renaissance and purer 
Classic periods have pursued the following 
methods in the design of exterior angles 
First the Pylonic motif adopted by Sir 
Christopher Wren for all the prominent 
corners of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which consist 
of & superimposition of coupled pilasters 
ee at 45 degrees in fan, with the 
entablatures broken over them. Brooks's 
Club, St. James’s-street, built from the 
designs of Henry Holland in 1778, is an 
example of this Pylonic angle treatment. 
Then follows the treatment of angles by 
means of segments and segmental bays 
such as can be seen at premises in Regent- 
street (see Fig. 1), Regent's Park, the Union 
Club House by Sir Robert Smirke (see 
plate), the entrance to the West Strand by 
the same architect (see Fig. 2), the angles to 
the Bank of England by Sir John Soane, 
etc., etc., Cockerell’s design for the angle 
of the Sun Assurance Office in Threadneedle- 
street, gave considerable impetus to the 
splayed angle treatment, especially to the 
buildings in Cannon-street, which have 
already been remarked on. Sir Charles 
Barry's Travellers’ and Reform Clubs in 
Pall Mall directed attention to the employ- 
ment of strong quoins for square angles, 
& treatment which was afterwards carried 
out by the Government architect responsible 
for the design of the Post Office building at 
the north-east corner of Newgate-street, 
and the northern corner to the Bow- 
street Police Office (see plate). The con- 
clusions to be deduced from a study of street 
intersections and salient angles are, firstly, 
that angle treatments must express the angle 
made by the intersecting street or streets, 
and, secondly, they should be conceived 
much in the same sentiment as the Rostra 
or prow of a ship ; that is to say, all the lines 
of beauty contained in the design should be 
brought up to a climax at the angle, and the 
lines should then fall away again in the 
Opposite direction. Extreme simplicity is 
most desirable ; intricacy and comple detail 
only bring about chaos and an angle which 
cannot be read by the eye at a glance is 
unworthy of consideration. The angle of the 
Sun Fire Office in its original condition 
and the Lothbury angle of the Bank of 
England both show a close observance of 
the law of simplicity. The new Morning 
Post Office is also an admirable instance 
of a plan and elevation being made to conform 
to an awkward site, proving the theory that 
adverse conditions do not affect the power of 
design exercised by the true designer, who 
uses the very conditions arrayed against him 
55 Pii as a solution of the problem in 
an 


THE PROPOSED LONDON 
GOODS CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Mr. A. W. Garrie recently delivered a 
lecture before the Woolwich Chamber of 
Commerce on the scheme originated by him 
for founding one large central clearing-house 
for merchandise in London, in which it is 
proposed to deal with all goods other than 
coal and cattle. 

In the absence of the President the chair 
was occupied by Mr. J. J. Collins (ex- 
President). 

The scheme was shortly described in our 
issue of September 11, 1909, and illustrations 

ublished showing the design for the clearing- 

ouse prepared by Mr. R. S. Ayling, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

The lecturer dealt with many important 
matters, especially in regard to the value of 
raw material and many manufactured goods 
when pure at their source, and pointed 
out the disproportionate cost when these 
goods were delivered to the consumer. 

He instanced the price of coal at the mouth 
of the pit and bricks on the field, and ex- 
plained that the enormous difference in cost 
when so purchased and when delivered to the 
consumer is entirely due to the expense in- 
volved in haulage, cartage, and transit. The 
former is a minor part of the expense, and 
the latter unnecessarily expensive. Few 
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people realise the prodigious waste of time 
and money occasioned by our present system 
of goods transit, which is the most costly in 
the world, owing principally to the delay 
now necessary in shunting operations and 
handling goods by manual labour. 

He stated that the average life of a railway. 
goods truck is about twenty years, and during 
the whole of that time it is only actually 
moving on the rails when fully laden about 
one month and unladen five months. The 
remaining nineteen years and six months are 
occupied in resting at shunting stations or 
undergoing repairs. 

Some interesting drawings and diagrams 
were exhibited showing the area now occupied 
by the railway goods yards and workshops in 


_London, which together cover an area some- 


what larger than the whole of the eighteen 
London parks, Hampstead Heath, and 
Hackney Marshes combined. 

The whole of the work now done on the 
vast area occupied by the present goods 
yards could be done more expeditiously and 
cheaply by a system of centralisation, and 
75 For cent. of the present goods - van traffic 
in London could be saved. 

The lecturer showed some slides giving 
extracts from the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on London Traffic, in which it appears 
that one-half of the goods vans daily passing 
over the London bridges are empty, a very 
large number only partly loaded, and a very 
small minority fully laden. 

Mr. Gattie claimed this would be quite un- 
necessary if a properly-organised system of 
goods transport were instituted, as, owing to 
concentration, vehicles would not only leave 
the clearing-house fully laden, but would also 
return fully laden with goods to be sorted and 
conveyed to their various destinations. 

The lecturer dwelt at some length with the 
project from a town planning point of 
view. The proposed site in Clerkenwell is 


‘very centrally situated, and has been chosen 


for many reasons. The area is at present 
occupied by some small business premises, 
but principally by what might almost be 
described as slum property, and is to a large 
extent of only slight rateable value. The 
acquisition of this area and the erection of 
the clearing-house surrounded on all sides by 
& thoroughíare 100 ft. wide connected with 
twelve arterial roads would not only form a 
gigantic improveinent scheme, but would at 
the same time create a new business centre 
and some thousands of feet of valuable 
frontages for commercial premises. The site 
is at present in direct communication with a 
large number of railways, and only about 
2 miles of tunnelling will be necessary to 
connect it up to the whole of the British 
railway system. 

The proposed  clearing-house building 
would cover an area of about 11 acres, 
pe the same space as now occupied 

y Lord’s cricket-ground, or one and a half 
times as large as the ground on which the 
Houses of Parliament stand. It would con- 
sist of six floors, each having a superficial 
area of over half a million square feet, and 
connected by bridges, hoists, cranes, moving 
platforms, and other electrical labour-saving 
devices. 

Our present system of goods transit 
necessitates handling a parcel from, say, 
Manchester to London about twelve times, 
and Mr. Gattie claimed that this uneconomic 
process could be improved to the extent of 
50 per cent. The terminal work of London 
can be done on 10 per cent. of the space, 
in 10 per cent. of the time, with 10 per cent. 
of the labour and 10 per cent. of the rolling 
stock. Not only would these several points 
greatly benefit the railway companies, but 
the present goods yards, valued at about 
100 millions sterling, would be used for 
other and more useful purposes. 

The estimated cost of the London scheme, 
including purchase of site, railway work, and 
erecting the building, is about six millions 
sterling. The following twenty-two towns 
and cities are suggested as those in which 
the clearing-house system could be profitably 
employed :—London, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Ports- 
mouth, Sheffield, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Plymouth, Cardiff, Aberdeen, 
Southampton, and York. 

The time at disposal was too short to enter 
very fully into the technical] description of 
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the various electrical devices proposed to be 
employed, which have been fully tested and 
found to be efficient. 

A long discussion followed the lecture, in 
which Messrs. A. H. Higham, S. A. Douglass, 
G. H. Kemp, A. Martin, and H. Bines took 
part. 

Questions were asked, particularly as to the 
co-operation of the railway companies, and 
also the effect the system would have not 
only on their revenues, but also on the 
economy which would be effected to the 
trader. Mr. Gattie replied, and regretted 
that he was unable at the present time to give 
5 of negotiations which are now 

eing carried out. As regards the benefits to 
the traders, there would naturally be no 
compulsion on their part to use the clearing- 
house if it were found they could dispatch 
their goods in a cheaper or more expeditious. 
manner, but he was convinced that the pro- 
posed system would enormously reduce the 
cost of transit, and that in the future a 
clearing-house system for goods would be 
found as indispensable as either the bankers’ 
or railway clearing-house. In answer to a 

uestion as to the speed of delivery, Mr. 
Gattie referred to an article in the Fruit 
Grower of October 20, 1910, in which it is 
stated such a great central clearing-house 
would help vastly toward a solution of the 


problem, which affects most seriously the 


position of growers and distributors of 
erishable produce, whose anxieties for the 


fate of their produce is intensified by the 


delays, many of them unavoidable, which 


occur in the ordinary course of trade."' 


GARDEN VILLAGE AT 
SEALAND, NEAR CHESTER. 


AN area of about 50 acres is being laid out 
on the lines of a garden village, with about. 
ten houses to the acre, by the Sealand 
Tenants, Ltd., as shown on the accompanying 
plan. Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd., to whom 
the Society is affiliated, are responsible for the 
design. 

The land forms part of the very large area 
in the neighbourhood which has at different. 
times in the last century, or even previously, 
been reclaimed from the sea. The River Dee, 
formerly winding among the shifting sands, is 
now carried in a straight cut of several miles 
in length, and from time to time embankments. 
or * cops " have been tlirown across the sands, 
each enclosing a further area from the sea, and 
forming a break in the otherwise unbroken 
tlatness of the landscape. 

The reclaimed land has remained purely 
agricultural, until a few years ago the large 
sheet-iron works of Messrs. J. Summers & 
Sons, Ltd., employing several thousand hands, 
were put down almost at the mouth of the 
river. The present development is the out- 
come of the demand for housing caused by 
these works, and as they are only half a mile 
from the proposed village the question of 
transit is not involved. The village, of which 
the first sixty houses are erected or in course 
of erection, is not a suburb growing out from 
an existing centre, but is entirely surrounded by 
open country. The nearest station is Queens- 
ferry, about three-quarters of a mile distant 
from the land, and eight miles from Chester. 

In the development scheme the following 
considerations had weight :—(a) The flatness 
of the land, which does not vary more than 
a foot or two in level over the whole area; 
(b) the almost entire absence of any natural 
features; (c) the symmetrical shape of the 
area. 

These considerations seemed to indicate a 
formal treatment of the lines of roads, with 
certain horizontal curves compensating for 
Nature’s lack of vertical variation. Two of the 
boundaries are formed by existing straight 
roads, and the principal road in the design is 
the straight main avenue from the main road 
on the south-east boundary through the centre 
of the estate, contrasting with the curved 
roads diverging from it. Facing the end of 
this avenue, which gives access to every part 
of the estate, it is proposed to place one of 
the principal buildings of the village, such as 
an institute, which would be seen from the 
main road. About one-tenth of the total 
area will be laid out in open spaces. 

The sewers are not being laid in the streeta: 
in the usual way, but by arrangement with the 
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local authority they are taken along the backs 
of the houses, thus effecting a considerable sav- 
ing in drain connexions. Owing to the flatness 
of the land all the sewage will have to be 
raised, and, in addition to providing pumping 
apparatus, the Sealand Tenants, Ltd., have also 
in hand a purification scheme for dealing with 
the sewage from the entire village. The work 
of sewering and road-making, as well as the 
construction of the houses. is being done by 
direct labour employed by the Tenants 
Society. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


Tae “Origin of Mediæval 
Mediæval Cities” was the subject of a 
Cities. recent lecture by Professor 


George Unwin at Manchester 
University. The medieval city was a many- 
sided subject which presented at least a score of 
aspects, not only of absorbing interest to the 
students, but full of romantic attractions to the 
wayfaring man. The city was primarily an organ 
of civilisation. As such it had two main 
functions. On the one hand it was an organ 
for the fusion of different races, tries, and 
castes; on the other hand it was an organ 
for the differentiation of classes. One effort of 
modern scholarship was to establish continuity 
between our own world and ancient civilisation. 
The fall of Rome was followed by six centuries 
‘of fighting and disorder, by conquest and 
reconquest; cities everywhere were over- 
whelmed, their walls dismantled, their popu- 
lations scattered, their historic traditions broken. 
It seemed idle to grope in their ruins for a 
formula that would account for their resuscita- 
tion. In the great cities of Italy and alon 
the Rhine the bishops became the tempora 
Tulers as well as the spiritual guides of their 
flocks. They rebuilt the city walls, organised 
the defence, the administration of the com- 
merce of their communities, and acquired 
jurisdiction over them. Professor Unwin dealt 
riefly with the feudal origin of the medizval 
city, and as examples mentioned, among 
others, such towns as Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Nottingham, and Derby, places which were 
first heard of as fortresses. The final “ origin ” 
dealt with was the community of merchants. 
The garrison, like the palace, was, he said, 
an immense consumer but a non- producer. 
‘The single clue, not scientific but convenient, 
on which he had gone was the tracing of a 
‘church of St. Nicholas, the patron saint of 
merchants, dating from mediæval times. 


THE “garden city" move- 

A Bavarian ment is by no means confined 
Garden City. to this country, several 
colonies of the kind having 

been established on the Continent in addition 
to those which have grown up without special 
premeditation in the vicinity of large cities. 
The latest example is one in progress of creation 
at Perlach, near Munich, where 40 per cent. 
of the site will be reserved for roads, squares, 
gardens, and public buildings, while the 
remaining 60 per cent. will be utilised for 
dwelling-houses to be erected according to a 


predetermined proportion for the acoommo- 
dation of one, two, and three families, with 
ardens of from 80 to 150 square metres per 
amily. The new suburb, which has been 
planned for 30,000 inhabitants, will have the 
population density of sixty persons per acre. 


Tue Garden Cities and Town 
A Town Planning Association have 
Planning Tour. arran for & town-planning 
tour in Germany at Easter, 
1911, starting on Thursday, April 13, for the 
purpose of studying some of the most interesting 
examples of German town planning. The towns 
which it is hoped to visit include Essen, Cologne, 
Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, Mannheim, Heidelberg, 
Ulm, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, and Dresden, wit 
excursions from these centres to industrial 
villages and other places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. Many of the councillors and 
officials of the towns to be visited have already 
been the guests of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association in England, and are 
anxious to provide the fullest opportunities 
for the return visit, which will be officially 
recognised by the various authorities. The 
German Garden City Association will under- 
take the details of the programme and provide 
for efficient interpreters throughout. The 
primary object of the tour being an effective 
study of town-planning powers and possibilities, 
membership will be confined to those having 
direct interest in the subject, in its various 
aspects. Ladies will be welcomed among the 
. In order to provide for both those 
who would wish to return early and those 
who would desire a more prolonged study, the 
tour will be divided into two parts, the first 
party returning from Frankfurt or Mannheim. 
The price for the first portion (nine days) will 
be eleven guineas, and the extension (a further 
five days) five guineas. All applications and 
inquiries should ‘be addressed to Mr. Ewart G. 
Culpin, Secretary, Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, 31, Birkbeck Bank- 
chambers, Holborn, London, W.C. 


In connexion with E 


Road Town Planning—or road plan- 
Widening in ning—schemes, present and 
Liverpool. prospective, Mr. F. O. Stan- 


ford, A.M.Inst.C.E., heard an 
application recently. Extension of borrowing 
powers to the amount of 200,000/. is sought, this 
sum being expected to cover street improve- 
ments for the next ten years. For schemes in 
the next two or three years over 62,000}. is 
required out of the total sum. The work con- 
En includes many small improvements 
in t 


e city, extensions of the Queen's Drive, 


and roads in connexion with the development 
of the Wavertree Garden City. The Town 
Clerk told the Inspector that they had at great 
cost widened their roads in the city itself, but 
did not get full advantage of those alterations 
through roads being left too narrow outside. 
By arrangements that had been made with the 
large owners of property, the Corporation had 
been able to arrange for the making of wide 
roads and boulevards such as the Queen's Drive. 
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These schemes would undoubtedly be of great 
benefit to the city in the future, and the work 
must go on, otherwise they would be blocked in 
the outer areas of the city. The owners now 
saw that it would benefit them as well as the 
inhabitants of the city. Mr. J. A. Brodie, the 
City Engineer, said the policy of the city had 
been to widen all the roads leading from the 
centre of the city to the outekirte to at least 
60 ft., and in the outskirts, where land had not 
been built on and the cost of widening was 
therefore much less, the general policy had 
been to widen to at least 80 ft. In latter years 
a number of streets had been made 90 ft., 100 ft. 
108 ft., and in one case 114 ft. wide. No 
opposition was offered to the application. 


FuRTHER evidence of awak- 
ened interest and enlightened 
Railway and anxiety for the future possi- 
Bradford.  bilities of & northern manu- 
facturing town reach us 
through the medium of the Yorkshire Observer 
of 21st ult. It may be known to our 
readers that the Midland Railway Company 
propose to throw a new through line across the 
town from their present terminus in & north- 
easterly direction. This project, if carried out. 
would render Forster-square unsightly by 
crossing it with an iron bridge only 18 ft. above 
street level, and would thereby inhibit any civic 
development of the possibilities of the square, 
and at other points, notably at the crossing of 
Hall-road, Leeds-road, and Vicar-lane, would 
render ameliorative effort futile. Mr. J. Ellis 
Marten, of Bradford, therefore proposes and 
publishes a pien of his scheme for cati ying the 
new through line away to the north of the 
central part of the town at a radius of about 
i mile from the Town Hall The benefits to be 
erived from this scheme are set forth by a 
correspondent to the Yorkshire Observer, who 
writes :—“ The chief advantages of Mr. Marten s 
suggestion from the city's standpoint may be 
briefly summarised as follows :—(1) The 
unsightly girder bridge across Forster-square 
is avoided ; (2) interference with the costly and 
crowded warehouse property between Forster- 
square and Leeds-road is obviated ; (3) the line 
passes through slum property practically 
throughout its course, and would materially 
help in dealing with its removal ; (4) it leaves 
costly street improvements to be effected 
gradually in accordance with natural growth 
and financial convenience, instead of commit- 
ting the City Treasury to a premature scheme 
of expensive street alterations. From the stand- 
point of the Midland Railway Company, the 
advantages attaching to the route here sug- 
gested are—(1) Considerable decrease of initial 
expenditure in the acquisition of property and 
easements on the route; (2) no extensive altera- 
tion of the present fine station would 
required ; (3) the residential value of the Midland 
Hotel would remain unaffected.” Spontaneous 
proposals of this kind are at least worthy of 
what support they may derive from notice and 
discussion, and we gladly open our columns to 
this end in the present instance. 


The Midland 


Tue Exhibition which was 
Cities and temporarily set up in Crosby 
Town Planning Hall, Chelsea, has now been 


Exhibition. removed to Edinburgh under 
the auspices of the Corporation 
of the City. It will be opened on March 13, 


and will remain on view for three weeks. The 
Galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy are 
being subdivided by light screens in order to 
permit of a clear arrangement of the sections. 
which, unfortunately, had to be divided between 
three buildings in London. The Exhibition 
is bein 1 to suit local conditions, and 
the Survey of Edinburgh," which formed a 
part of the late exhibition, is being considerably 
extended and developed. 

A series of lectures and discussions is being 
arranged, not only for those interested in the 
technical aspects of town planning, but also 
for teachers, doctors, and others whose work 
specially bears on the general question of city 
development. Papers are also being read on 
the economic aspects of geology, agriculture, 
and fisheries, all of which bear on the growth of 
a city which has at once a rich coal district. 
valuable agricultural land, and a growing 
port, all within a very few miles of its centre. 
Arrangements are being made with the School 
Board for the admission of parties of school- 
children under guidance and at special hours; 
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and the exhibition will also be open free in the 
evenings after the first week, for the benefit of 


working-men and others, who cannot visit: 


it during the day. A cheap season ticket is 
also being provided admitting to the Exhibition 
and all lectures and discussions. 


A NEw map of Metropolitan 
Map : Means of Railways, Tramways, and 
Transit around Miscellaneous Improvements 
London. has been published by Mr. 
Edward Stanford (price 2s. 6d.). 
The Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Boroughs, and outlving suburbs are shown in 
various colours, while lines indicating means of 
transit make up a serviceable chart. We are 
ahle to see at a glance, for instance, the extent 
of the tramway systems which have grown so 
quickly in recent vears. 


A Hovsixd and Town Plan- 

Town Planning ning Conference will be held 

Conference, at West Bromwich during the 

taffordshire. first week in July under the 

auspices of the Institution of 

Municipal and County Engineers. Mr. Thomas 

Cole, Secretary, will be glad to receive at 11, 

Victoria-street, Westminster. not later than 

March 30, offers of papers of general interest for 
reading before the meeting. 


Messrs. Fark & Myer have 


A Garden been appointed consultin 
City by the architects to the promoters o 
Sea. a projected garden city, to be 


named Woldsea, on the coast 
of Lincolnshire, near Trusthorpe, about 10 
miles distant from Louth. The plans provide 
for a sea frontage of 2 miles and the erection 
of cottages and houses, to cost from 150i. to 
2.0004., and a central market, with three 
churches, a hydro, hotel, concert-hall, etc., 
over an area of some 1,130 acres, close to the 
line of the Great Northern Railway. A novel 
feature of the scheme is the absence of the 
commonplace promenade and pier; the sea 
front will be devoted to pleasure gardens and 
golf-links, to be extended to the shore. Certain 
aspects of the large advertisement book 
issued by the syndicate (the Huttoft Town 
Planning Syndicate, Ltd.), however, notably a 
calculation at the end showing how two maiden 
ladies by building a house for 500]. and by 
letting it during two months of the year (for 
6l. 6s. per week!) may add to their income, 
give a commercial aim to the syndicate’s 
proposals which may not commend it to the 
perspicuous investor. 


IN the House of Commons 
Town Planning Mr. Clough asked the Presi- 


Schemes. dent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a list of all 

the town planning schemes submitted 
for his approval since the Housing 
and Town Planning Act, 1909, came 


into force. Mr. Burns in reply said :— 
Application for authority to prepare 
schemes has been made in three cases, viz. : 
(1) By the Corporation of Birmingham in 
regar 
Quinton and parts of the parishes of Har- 
bourne, Edgbaston, and Northfield (2,520 
acres) ; (2) by the Corporation of Birmingham 
in regard to an area comprising part of the 
parish of Aston (1,477 acres); (3) by the 
Urban District Council of Ruislip-Northwood 
(about 6,000 acres). I have given the neces- 
sary authority in respect of the case first 
mentioned, and the Corporation are now in a 
position to proceed with the preparation of a 
scheme to be submitted to the Board for 
approval. As regards the other two cases I 
have caused local inquiries to be held into the 
applications, and my decision thereon will be 
given at an early date.” 


IN a paper on " Tramways in 


Tramways Relation to Town Planning," 
and Town read before the Ninth Annual 
Planning. Conference of the Municipal 


Tramways Association at Brad- 
ford a short time back, Mr. A. Baker, General 
Manager to the Birmingham Corporation Tram- 
ways, dwelt on the necessity of working 
the Town Planning Act and tramways ex- 
tension schemes together. His opening re- 
marks were devoted to the problems of town 
planning as solved at home and abroad, and 
referred sympathetically to the movement for 
decentralisation of the population of cities and 
big industrjal towns. But to make decentralisa- 
tion on a large scale generally possible facilities 


to an area comprising the parish of 
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for traffic are necessary. ‘“‘ Districts may be 
planned, suitable residences for business men 
and artisans may be erected, but unless some 
cheap and efficient means of communication is 
provided Town Planning must fail, and the 
Act of 1909 become inoperative.” He thought 
that tramways afforded the best way out of the 
difficulty, but these would have to be constructed 
cheaply if they were to pay in sparsely popu- 
lated districts. He pointed out that on the 
Continent several means to economy of con- 
struction were adopted. In opening up 
districts while land was cheap broad roads 
were made, and many of these were divided 
into two sections, one being reserved as a 
" way" for the trams. Such “ ways" not 
being used for other traffic might be macada- 
mised, or grass grown on the permanent way and 
on each side. This greatly cheapened the cost 
of construction and maintenance. It also 
saved the rails from undue wear. Trees might 
be used to separate the avenues, and therewith 
the grass added both to the safety and amenity 
of the roadways. 


THE proposal that the Fitz- 

Sheffield alan Market—known locally as 
Memorial. the Shambles "—should be 
moved to another place, and 

that its site should be left open as a traffic centre 
and monumental square in the heart of the town, 
seems to be attracting interested attention. It 
comes, of oourse, as civio schemes do at present, 
under the guise of a memorial to King Edward 
VII., thereby attracting to its support those 
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Central Portion of Sheffield. 
(From the Ordnance Survey.) 


who feel that Sheffield's memorial should present 
a more general appeal and gain therefore more 
widespread appreciation than any of the other 
proposals—children’s holiday home, for 
instance (which might surely be undertaken on 
account of its own inherent wisdom), and the 
Bannerdale Park idea—seem likely to attract. 
Other factors influencing the Fitzalan 
scheme indicate that the occasion is one for 
a thoroughly thrashed-out scheme of civic 
development of this quarter of the city. The 
widening of Campo-lane, with the necessity of 
an outlet either into High-street or Angel- 
street, and the Lord Mayor’s (Colonel H. K. 
Stephenson) desire for a straight avenue of 
approach to the Victoria Station, and the 
desirability of connecting this up with the tram- 
way centre, and of constructing an analogous 
approach to the equidistant Midland Station to 
the south, are all factors of one problem which 
should be considered as a whole. The Lord 
Mayor said in a recent speech that he knew of 
only one way in which that object (the Victoria 
Station approach) could be attained, and that 
was by the Chairman of the Tramways Com- 
mittee demanding it as a direct access for the 
trams to the station. But surely there is a 
more direct and comprehensive way, and one 
more likely to provide the city with a result 
which should be not merely satisfactory but 
an object of lasting civic pride? When the 
citizens of Sheffield have discussed the matter 
sufficiently so that they have arrived at a clear 
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conception of what is really wanted, we submit 
that a great competition might be instituted 
for plans and elevations for the remodelling in,a 
monumental way of the triangular area, within 
lines drawn (say) from the west-end of High- 
street and the two stations. It would be m big 
undertaking, and might be only gradually 
carried out, but it would be at once a more 
practical and a nobler way than anything 
which the Tramways Committee could do. The 
execution of such a project would provide an 
example for the emulation of any other city in 
the kingdom, and a source of endless gratifica- 
tion to Sheffield itself. 


VARIOUS means have“ been 
The Fight adopted in Berlin to reduce the 
against Street quantities of dust raised by 
Dust in Berlin. street traffic. On wood 
paving a l per cent. mixture 
of Westrumite is sprinkled five times a year, 
at a cost of 17,490 marks for 2,811,000 squire 
metres. On stone paving, which would be 
rendered slippery by Westrumite, solutions 
of calcium chloride, or magnesium chloride, 
are sprayed every two or three days. This. 
treatment facilities street cleansing by pre- 
venting detritus from adhering to the pave- 
ment, and in winter-time proves useful by 
dissolving snow. The volume of the solution 
required for each application is 1,500 litres 
per 50,000 square metres of street surface. 


WE are authorised to state 
that the Road Board, with the 
approval of the Treasury, 
have made, in addition to & 
number of smaller ones, the undermentioned 
advances from the Road vd hls. Fund 
to County Councils and other highway authori- 
ties. Advances have been intimated to many 
other authorities, but the details are not yet 
complete :— 


The Road 
Board. 


Lancashire. 


principal roads in county of 
089,447 sq. yds. Cost, 10,6221. 


tar macadam 3 miles 
599 yds., Horwich and Chorley Road. Cost. 
24,4841. Grant, 9,7721. . 

Widening and surfacing in tar macadam, 
Lancaster and Carnforth Road. Cost, 12,8081. 
Grant, 5,7121. . : . . 

Widening and improving the gine in 
Myerscough, Preston and Lancaster . Cost, 
1,090001. Grant, 5251. 

idening and straightening Preston and 
Blackpool Road in Westby-with-Plumptons and 
Little Marton. Cost, 15,5361. Grant, 6,3981. 

Surfacing with granite sett paving Manchester 

and Bury Road in the Whitefield Urban District. 


Tar-sprayi 
Lancashire, 
Grant, 5, . : 

Reconstructing in 


Cost, 4,4101. Grant, 1.7601. 
idening Sankey. Mill and anter Great. 
Bridges, and improving Sankey Canal Bridge on 


Manchester and Liverpool Road. Cost, 5,4101. 
Grant, 9,7601 


Reconstructing Dow Bridge and approaches 
thereto on Blackpool and Preston Road. Cost. 
2,5001. Grant, 1,2981. . 

Widening Church Street and Ball street in 
Poulton-le-Fylde Urban District. Cost, 4,500l. 
Grant, 1,4701. 

Carnarvonshire. 


Widening and improving gradients on Drwsy- 
coed Main Road near the Copper Mines, Drwsy- 
coed. Cost, 894]. Grant, 6711. : 

Diversion of road at Tanyrallt on the Pwllheli 
h Main Road. Cost, 1,6501. Grant, 

Buckinghamshire. 

Surfacing with tar macadam or other improved 
material sections of the Holyhead Road, Oxford 
Road, Bath Road, Reading and Hatfield Road, 
Slough and Burnham Road, and Buckingham 

oad. Cost, 7.3931. Grant, 3,2681. 
Nottinghamshire. 

sections of Fosse Road (4 miles 
33 furlongs). Cost. 3,0001. Grant, 2,250 

Reconstructing and improving surface of 
sections of Nottingham and Grantham Road, 
Fosse Road, Great North Road, and Nottingham 
and Worksop Road. Cost. 7,1091. Grant. 4,3612. 


Berkshire. 
Reconstructing 28 miles 454 yds. of main roads 
in the county of Berkshire. Cost, 60,0001 
Grant, 10 per cent. of the annual loan charges. 


Lincoln (Lindsey). 


Construction of road bridge over the River 
Trent at Keadby. Cost, 45,0001. Grant, 10, 1501. 


Kent. 


Surfacing with tarred macadam about 32 miles 
of. road (323,450 sq. yds.). Total cost, 33,6921. 
Improvement cost, 12,1291. Grant, 4,043l. 

Surfacing with pitch grouted macadam about 
7 miles of road (70,000 sq. vds.). Total cost, 
8.7501. Improvement cost, 4,0831. Grant, 8751. 

Surface tarring 325 miles of main roads. Cost, 
13,541}. Grant, 8,7331 

Widening of railway bridge at Rishborough 
Lane in the Urban District of Cheriton. Cost, 
4,9131. Grant, 3,6851. 


Reconstructin 


NN 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE VALUATION OF LAND. 


l E recent debate on the land valuation 
was unsatisfactory because of the 


failure of the Attorney-General to 
ply to the specific cases of hardship put 
to him. These cases were practically four 


in number. l. Low valuations at little if 
anything above the value the property had 
been mortgaged for, and that, despite the 
actual sale price within twenty years having 
been disclosed. 2. The position of mortgagees 
not in possession. 3. In the case of reversion 
duty on small estates the double stamp dut 
levied on the leaseholder as capud wit 
& purchaser. 4. And lastly the practice 
of the valuers in arriving at site values 
declining to allow deductions for divesting 
the land of buildings, etc., because they 
estimated an imaginary value as attaching 
to the old materials. This last point illus- 
trates the absurdity of assessing land taxes 
on an imagi basis of site value. In 
imagination the land has to be stripped to 
arrive at site value, and, according to the 
statements in the House, the Government 
valuers enter into the spirit of the game, 
and having in imagination demolished a 
house, which may have been erected the 
year before, piona to assess the equally 
imaginary old materials. Numerous illus- 
trations of the uncertainty and hardships 
involved by actual valuations were given to 
the House, especial in the case of small 
properties and building societies, and 
apparently the Attorney-General found them 
incapable of either defence or explanation, 
as he confined himself to the vague generalities 
of an election speech. 

One point was made abundantly clear 
in the course of the debate, and that is, that 
the taxation should be levied upon a value 
based upon something that any business man 
can understand and check. For instance, if a 
man has given 2,000/. for a house and has 
mortgaged it for 1,2002., he requires to know 
how the taxable value is arrived at. He does not 
understand how the site value is arrived at— 
it is purely hypothetical, and when he comes 
to sell his property, he has no means of 
challenging the Government’s contention that 
the site value has alone increased in value 
and his buildings have deteriorated. The 
building trade in especial is suffering from 
uncertainty in the form of taxation. It is a 
practical trade providing a prime necessity 
in life for practical people, and this system 
of imaginary site values and this “ vivi- 
section " of developed properties is doing it 
incalculable injury. 


THE "RIGHT TO WORK" 
AND THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Ir must be a matter of congratulation that 
the Government again showed no sympathy 
with the Labour Party's motion on the lines 
of their Right to Work Bill. Mr. Burns, ina 
very strong and able speech, exposed the 
fallacies involved in any such principle, and 
the disastrous consequences it would have 
upon trade generally, and ite pauperising 
effect on the working population; but in 
particular he pointed out that there was, in 
Íact, only one trade which could be used for 
municipal or State relief works, and that 
was the building trade. It was evident, 
from some of the speeches delivered in 
the House, that the Socialist members of the 
Labour Party regard the building trade as a 
suitable dumping ground for all classes of 
the unemployed, and Mr. Burns entered the 
strongest protest against this, and also 
pointed out that this trade in particular 
required to be made more stable by organising 
the carrving out of public and municipal 
works at such times that the seasonal 


fluctuations experienced in this trade might 
as far as possible be diminished. 

The building trade has suffered depression 
for many years, and its members have been 
very patient; seasonal fluctuations are due 
not to caprice, but to conditions of weather 
which render certain classes of operations 
an impossibility, difficulties which cannot 
be met by any amount of organisation, and it 
would be, indeed, a disaster were the trade 
subjected to further elements of fluctuation 
connected with unemployment in other 
trades. It behoves the trade unionists 
connected with the building trade staunchly 
to oppose this claim of the right to work so 
constantly brought forward by the Labour 
Party. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 


A RECENT decision of the House of Lords 
in Lees v. Dunkerley Brothers (current Law 
Reports) should brought to the notice 
of both employers and employed, as it does 
something towards counteracting the in- 
centive to carelessness in workmen provided 
by the extraordinary provisions in the Work- 
men's Compensation Act as to serious and 
wilful misconduct. 

Two workmen by starting machinery in 
breach of regulations under the Factory Act 
(a breach for which they were convicted) 
had injured a fellow-workman, a boy. This 
boy recovered compensation against the 
employers, and the employers were seeking 
to be indemnified under sect. 6 of the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, by the negligent 
workmen in respect of the compensation 
paid to their fellow-workman. The workmen 
contended that the doctrine of common 
employment ” applied so that there was no 
liability of one servant to the other ; but the 
Law Lords negatived any such doctrine, 
and further pointed out that it would be 
directly against the interests of the working 


. community were a free hand given to every 


workman to act as carelessly as he pleased 
and be under no liability to his fellow- 


workmen. The workmen were ordered to. 


indemnify their employers in respect of the 
compensation paid to the boy, as sect. 6 
provides: “ Where the injury for which 
compensation is payable under this Act was 
caused under circumstances creating a legal 
liability on some person other than the 
employer to pay damages in respect thereof," 
the person by whom the compensation was 
paid shall be entitled to be indemnified by 
the person so liable to pay damages. 


THE LONDON MASTER 
BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION: 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the London Master 
Builders’ Association was held on Thursday 
last week in the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel 
Métropole, W.C., the President, Mr. Leonard 
Horner, in the chair. There were also present :— 
Sir G. V G. Bird Godson 

m. 


; i ; J.P., 

Mayor of Maidstone 

. B. Talkner 

. W. Foster 

. T. Hall 

. Hammond 

ank May, J.P. 

ank M. May 

. G. Rice 

V. Shepherd 

. P. Shepherd 

. Stoner 

.J. Hill 

. R. Howell 

Walter Lawrence, jun., 
Treasurer 

P. Tavener G. H. Parker 

V.D., Alex Ritchie, J.P. 
and E. Blake 


Keen, | 
Architectural 
Association 
m. Willett, 
dent Builders’ 
Benevolent Institu- 
tion : 
Fred Higgs, President F 
Institute of Builders 
Robert Cobay, Master 
Carpenters’ Company 
Fred. L. Dove. L.C.C. 
S.  Chatfeild Clarke, 
President Quantity 
Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion 
Major H. 
Dickins, 
Master Tylers' 
Bricklayers’ 


pany 

H A. Campbell, Presi- 
dent London Associa- 
tion of Master Deccr- 
ators 


Presi- 
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Q 


Com- Newton 


2 


G. Minter 

J. Whitty 
Leonard J. Maton 
W. E Clifton 
Joseph Randall 


W. Moore Geo. Neal. jun 


E» 


;. J. Brown W. B. Purdie 
Allan Georgo W. Matthews Hill 
H. F. Cates P. W. Meredith 
P. W. Sankey J A. Vickers 
W.H Kent Henry Wall 
H. C. Eyres F. Wagzett 
T. R. Plowman F. J. Walton 
G. Rowe | R. H. Kerr 
W. E. Hewitt H. C. Snewin 
A. H. Ryan Tenison C. E. Pinks 
Ralph J. Holliday Ar. Smith 
F. P. Rider H. W Oxley 
A. Harrison H. Riches 
J. C. Nicholson Ben. Carter 
R. Cooke W. Godson 
J. Wolfe-King S. Jup 
H. C. Smart R. M. Roe 
C. R. Parker J. W. Jerram 
G. E. Withers G. R. Julian 
C. L Richardson H. W. Horner 
T. A. MacIntyre J. Ross 
C. Clayden W. H. Stringer 
W. Chilcot E. Stoner 
Joseph Sabey R. G. Hammond 
Arthur Fr A. D. S. Rice 

A. A. Gate G. W. Blackmore 

. Lown G. P. Nash 
Fredk. Millar, Secre- C. Woodward 

tary. Employers’ Thos. Hall 

Parliament. Coun. E. L. Haynes 
A. G. White, Secretary D. Warry 

Nat. : V. Wilkins 
G. A. G. Robertson Clement B. B 
F. R. Smith John C. Broad 
H. 8. Greenwood W.M Brand 
W. T. Walker J. A. Pettit 
Ian MacAlister, Secre- H. Britton 

tary R.I.B.A. W. H. Townsend 
H. P. B. Downing A. H. Lawson 
F. M. Glendenning W. W. R. May 
E. G. Price C W. Latter 
D. Smallwood r. Wallis 
A. T. Johnson H. Carter 
H. Levy H. Wheater 
R. Woollaston W. Westmoreland 
G. H. Turney S. Hornsby 
Horace A. Cunis G. Glenn 
S. H. Ham C. F. Gould 
G. A. War A. S. Pridmore 
S. Richards W. T. Faldo 
T. S Dangerfield R. B. Brierley 
W. Spooner C. W. Sharrock 
F. Brodie : J. A. Butchard 
G. Stewart Harrison A. E. Geary 
J. Cameron E. Evans 
R. P. Oglesby J. A. J. Keynes 
A. H. Adamsop J. H. May 
F. B Hull G. Dean 
J. Todd . T Costigan, Secretary. 
A. J. Driver and others. 
Geo. Neal 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 
Mr. Wm. Shepherd, 


Past-President of the Association, proposed the 
toast of The Professions "—4.e., the Architects 
and Surveyors. He referred to the develo 
ment in the status of these professions, remark- 
ing that when a young man, learning his business 
in a provincial town of some importance, there 
was no such rerson as an architect solely ; the 
men who did architecture combined it with 
building, and most people would congratulate 
themselves that that era had passed away. 
As to whether an architect was entitled to 
impress his individuality upon his building, he 
thought that what had been done in Kingswav, 
Aldwych, and the Strand afforded one of the 
finest opportunities within the memory of man, 
and he was afraid the result would be dis- 
appointing for the want of some harmony 
between the different works which had been 
put up—all of merit in themselves, but failing to 
make an harmonious whole. He had often 
thought that a mistake was made at these 
dinners in not inviting the client—the real 
employer—to be present. He did not think 
that building would have developed in the wav 
it had except for the various societies which 
existed to represent the interests of architects 
and builders. The Association had been able, 
by negotiations with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to bring about a relationship 
between them all, which could not possibly have 
been brought about except by the agencv of a 
powerful organisation—such as the Master 
Builders’ Association. They had not many 
serious grievances at the present time, but one 
was ag to sub-contractors. He believed that 
the spirit of fairness would induce the architect 
to think that where the chief contractor had to 
take the whole responsibility he should be put 
in the position he was entitled to when he had 
that responsibility to assume. 


Mr. Arthur Keen, 

in responding for the architects, said the 
business of an architect was difficult to carry 
on in these days/if he were to cope successfully 
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with the difficult problems he had to deal with, 
but the work of the builder seemed quite as 
difficult, exacting, and onerous, especially in 
the case of the erection of a building on an 
average site in London, and the man who could 
deal with all the problems successfully was 
worthy of a great deal of admiration. The 
happiest relations existed between architects 
and builders in London. There was nothing he 
dreaded more than to find himself in the hands 
of an incompetent builder, and he could not 
think of a worse plight for a builder to be in 
than to be saddled with an architect who did 
not know his business. It seemed to him that 
building got better done as time went on, and 
there never was a time when it was possible to get 
the actual workmanship better done, or material 
of a better kind, or work done more speedilv— 
if that was an advantage, though he rather 
doubted it. Mr. Keen then referred to the 
educational work of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and, proceeding, said it was in the matter 
of the artistic training of the architect that there 
were difficulties. There were all sorts of 
theories how it should be done, but the Associa- 
tion had had some experience in the question, 
and he had confidence that in the future they 
would turn out architects who would be 
thoroughly well equipped and able to take the 
lead intelligently in large building operations, 
and guide them to a successful conclusion. 
While the architects and builders were well 
equipped there could be no misgivings as to 
the future. 


Mr. S. Chatfeild Clarke, F.S.L, 


President of the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion, in response for the Surveyors, said that 
surveyors as well as architects suffered from 
those firms who turned out a furnished house 
complete. Surveyors also suffered from that 
pernicious practice of advertising for quantities 
by tender, which encouraged sloppy work, and 
they suffered from a want of time given to 
prepare their quantities. He thought that 
amongst the younger generation of architects 
there was little experience of what a quantity 
surveyor had to do. Whether the quantity 
surveyors’ profession would continue he did not 
know, but in America there were no quantity 
survevors—there was no time for them. The 
architect sent out his specification, accompanied 
by blue prints, to every firm of builders tender- 
ing, and they sent in their tenders by some rule- 
of-thumb method. 


Mr. Fred Higgs, 


President of the Institute of Builders and Past- 
President of the Association, then proposed the 
toast of The London County Council and 
Municipal Authorities." He dealt with the 
history of municipal authorities, and gave a 
detailed account of the London County Council. 
He also referred to the old vestries, now the 
Borough Councils; the Metropolitan Water 
Board—referring to the way the Board charged 
builders for the use of water; and the Port of 
London authority. With the toast he coupled 
the names of Sir G. Lawrence Gomme, Clerk to 
the London County Council. and Mr. F. E. 
Wallis, J.P., Mavor of Maidstone. 


Sir Lawrence Gomme, 
in response, said the London County Council 
had availed itself cf the help of the Association 
quite recently by asking representatives to take 
part in a conference with architects, surveyors, 
and engineers in order to straighten some of the 
crookednesses of the Building Act. In reference 
to the builder and the architect acting as one 
rson, in past days, in such old cities as 
alisbury or Chester, the architect and builder 
acted as one person, and one felt that at that 
time they thought of a beautiful building as an 
absolute necessity. 


Mr. F. E. Wallis, J.P. 


Mayor of Maidstone, also responded, and said 
that builders were particularly capable of 
dealing with municipal Government, and it was 
very desirable to get practical men on a Council. 
He believed in a little elasticity in the inter- 
pretation of by-laws, and in carrying them out 
in the spirit rather than the letter. He thought 
a better name for jerry builder was sloppy 
builder, and he believed that under the new 
Housing Act we should have a remedy against 
the jerry builder. 

The next toast was The London Master 
Builders' Association," which was proposed bv 
Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., who referred to the 
death of Mr. Howard Colls—a man respected for 
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his single-minded integrity and great ability— 
whose death was a loss to the Association and a 
loss to London. The Association was founded 
on two principles—i.e., co-operation of the 
members amongst themselves, and conciliation 
towards those whom they employed; and if 
they acted up to that nothing but good could 
result. The relations between masters and 
men were always intricate and difficult, but 
with goodwill on both sides there should be 
mutual respect. The old troubles between 
masters and men, when there was bitterness of 
feeling, were gradually dying away under the 
wise policy of the Association. Architects and 
builders had assisted in friendly conferences to 
consider building by-laws, etc., in order to 
make them more perfect, and that was as it 
should be, for they must know more about such 
matters than most members of municipal 
Councils. Architects nowadays were expected 
to know & great deal about many matters, but 
now they were made responsible for dry-rot, 
and he considered it an outrageous thing that 
they should be held responsible for a disease in 
wood which was comparable to small-pox in 
humanity. Referring to the Town Planning 
Act, he said it possessed germs of a magnificent 
development. It was to be hoped that the old 
haphazard way of producing a town would give 
way to a more systematic and artistic method. 
Had we had the Act a few centuries ago London 
would not have been so difficult to deal with 
as it is to-day. As to sub-contracting, there 
were certain works which could not very well be 
carried out by the ordinary builder—no ordinary 
builder was a boiler-maker, an electrician, a 
heating contractor, and those were matters 
which were suitable for sub-contracting ; but 

lumbing, ironwork, etc., should be put in the 
Rande of the ordinary contractor, and that was 
his practice. 


The President, 


in response, said the cloud of deep depres- 
sion which had obscured the building industry 
for so many years was now passing away, 
and never had the relationship between the 
men’s Unions and the Association been on 
& more friendly and satisfactory footing. 
Dare they hope they had heard the last of 
strikes and lock-outs ? Never had architects 
been more willing to listen to the builder’s 
grievances or more anxious to help him in his 
troubles. The Association had done an 
enormous amount of work and dealt with a 
very large number of questions affecting the 
trade ; its efforts had, he hoped, met with somo 
measure of success, and he trusted the honour- 
able traditions so ably formed by previous 
Presidents had been maintained. Whatever 
good work had been done was due to the loyal 
and valuable support given at all times to the 
Associations by its Past-Presidents and its 
Council, and to the energv and devotion of 
their friend and Secretary, Mr. Costigan and his 
staff. The Association, through the medium of 
the Organisation Committee, had added to its 
numbers, both in ordinary members and in 
associate members. As regards associate 
members, merchants and manufacturers, the 
Association was very glad to welcome them as 
members, for their interests were closely allied. 
and for many years they had taken a prominent 
part in all institutions connected with the 
industry, whether charitable or not. The 
President of the Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion (Mr. Willet) had honoured them with his 
presence that night, and he would agree that 
there were no greater friends to his Institution 
than Mr. Stirling and Mr. Bolding. manufac- 
turers and merchants. He gathered that some 
associate members were not quite satisfied with 
the. result obtained from their joining the 
Association ; to those he would say—give it 
another vear’s trial. If they did they would not 
be disappointed, because ordinary members 
were endeavouring to do all they could to help 
the associate members in return for their 
support ; but this help could not be given all at 
once—it took time to filter through, especially 
during the depressed times. "The Association 
was non-political; it had, therefore, had no 
difficulty in discussing the new land value 
duties, The Association were invited by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to attend a con- 
ference on the subject, but owing to the short 
notice it was found impossible to accept the 
invitation. However, representation had been 
made to the Chancellor setting forth the injuries 
it was considered that the trade was sustaining 
under the Act. It was felt that the Act was 
not made to nenalise this or any other trade, 
and no doubt if the objections raised were 
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found to obtain those clauses affected would be 
speedily removed from the Act. The Associa- 
tion were somewhat alarmed by the proposal to 
place fresh burdens upon the industry in the 
shape of an Act of Parliament to provide against 
unemployment. It was quite clear that the 
strain of liability in this respect was already 
becoming intolerable, and a further addition 
thereto must react disastrously upon the whole 
industry. The Association continued to be 
consulted by public authorities when alteration 
to existing rules or new regulations affecting 
the building trade were from time to time being 
formulated, and, in particular, the Building Act 
Committee of the London County Council 
requested observation and suggestion on the 
proposed regulation to govern the construction 
of building in reinforced concrete. "The Associa- 
tion selected representatives to act conjointly 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and other bodies interested, and a unanimous 
report was sent by the conference to the London 
County Council. It was hoped that the Associa- 
tion bad done its share in assisting the London 
County Council in its difficult task. The 
Association had devoted much time in con- 
junction with the Institute of Builders to that 
very important matter of apprenticeship. It 
was felt that the mechanic of to-day was not 
quite of the quality of the mechanic of the past. 
Technical schools reflected the greatest credit 
on those that promoted and forked them and 
on those that attended them; but alone they 
would not po that mechanic who is to 
maintain that high reputation which the 
mechanic of this country hitherto had enjoyed. 
The Association had proposed that the old 
system of apprenticeship, altered somewhat to 
suit modern times, should be revived, and if 
builders were prepared to take a moderate or 
no premium there was no reason why thc 
system should not work and do good. They 
were glad to welcome that night the masters of 
two Worshipful City Companies closely con- 
nected with the crafts—the Carpenters’ and 
Bricklayers’ and Tylers’. They knew the 
at interest and the at efforts the Citv 
mpanies take and make in all matters con- 
nected with education, and they were rather 
looking to them for help on this important 
question. Two question they could not get 
rid of were: low prices in tendering for work and 
sub-contracting. Higher prices would surely 
prevail when work got more plentiful. As to 
sub-contracting, builders were somewhat to 
blame for its introduction. They seemed to 
have lost pace with the times. In the days of 
elaborate and scientific brickwork, of wooden 
framed floors and roofs, they knew their work 
thoroughly, and the architect, with a ater 
confidence, placed his work m their hands. 
These days and methods of building were 
Dung away; new methods had come to stay. 
ey must master in every detail the work 
connected with the new attainment, such as 
electricitv, sanitation, heating, and ventilation, 
and that demon concrete reinforced - so that the 
architect would still consult the sub-contractor 
and specialist, who, however, would be the 
builder, and when the architect handed the 
builder his drawings and specifications he 
would be confident that the building work 
connected with bis building wculd be carried 
out from the foundation to the roof in a 
Strong, sound, and workmanlike manner, and 
he would be free from all trouble and all worry. 
In conclusion, he referred to the great loss this 
and other associations connected with the build- 
ing trade had sustained by the loss of their 
friend and colleague, the late Mr. Howard Colls. 
The concluding toast was that of ''Our 
Guests," proposed in suitable terms by 


Mir. Fred L. Dove, L.C.C. 


In the course of his remarks he referred 
to the question of apprenticeship, and said 
that there was very little doubt that in the 
course of the next two or three months there 
would be a great awakening in the matter. The 
Association had taken much trouble in dealing 
with the question, and the Education Com. 
mittee of the London County Council had gone 
seriously into it. The two bodies were trying 
to promote some scheme by which a revival 
could take place, and he was convinced that 
there was a general desire for a revival. London 
had to depend almost wholly upon the pro- 
vinces for its best mechanics, and if thev could 
devise some workable scheme that would make 
the London bovs good mechanics it would 
mark a great advance. The only serious diffi- 
cultv was the cost, though that would not be 
prohibitive; what was wanted was not a grant 
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but a loan, and he thought they could look to 
the City Companies for help. 


Mr. Robert Cobay, 

Master of the Carpenters’ Company, in response, 
referred to the interest his Company took in 
technical education. Their experience taught 
them that they were on the right track in what 
they were doing. 


MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 


Bristol Master Builders’ Association. 


The annual banquet of the Bristo] Master 
Builders’ Association was held on the 21st ult. 
at the Royal Hotel, Mr. F. Chown, President, 
in the chair, the Vice-Chairman being Mr. 
Audlev Perkins, who is also Vice-President 
of the South-Western Federation. The com- 
pany included the Sheriff (Mr. Geo. Riseley), 
Mr. J. W. White pr of the National 
Federation), Mr. S. Ambrose (President of 
the Bath Association), Mr. G. Palliser Martin 
(President, Bristol Chamber of Commerce), 
and others. 


Mr. T. S. Cotterell, 

in proposing ‘The National and South- 
Western Federations of the Building Trade 
Employers,” said that the prospects this year 
in the building trade appeared to be more 
rosy than in the past year. Their Federation 
was fortunate in having few disputes that 
required settling, and it was a source of 
gratification to all connected with the building 
trade that there was & strong, conscientious 
body like their National Federation, which 
controiled all the great building interests in 
this country. It might really be called a 
national body, so important were its functions. 


Mr. J. W. White | 

(President of the National Federation) re- 
sponded. Dealing with the objects of the 
Federation, he said that their first ideal was 
that they should deal especially with their rela- 
tions with the workmen, but they found they 
could also fill some other useful purpose to 
the building trade besides that. One of their 
functions was to consider legislation, to 
influence it, and watch it as much as they 
could, in the interests of their trade, because 
within the last few years that trade had be- 
come a very important part in industrial 
affairs. The good relations with labour were, 
he thought, largely. if not entirely, due to 
the adoption of the Conciliation Board. It 
was well to utter a word of warning. The 
Conciliation Board had been successful during 
a period of very bad trade. They had yet to 
learn what the effect would be during a 
period of good trade. | 
with the arrangements made with the archi- 
tects and engineers, and passed on to observe 
that legislation more and more affected their 
industry. There was shortly to be a new 
measure dealing with insurance against un- 
employment. That would affect their in- 
dustries, and they should have had the first 


word, and he might say almost the last word, 


in it. He thought that measure should have 
been considered with the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, and with that further proposal 
the Government would launch shortly dealing 
with invalidity and sickness. Again, he con- 


sidered the: Workmen's Compensation Act. 


might have been reviewed before going on 
with further industrial legislation. The 
amount of malingering that was going on 
under that Act was something alarming. 
Every employer of labour knew that it existed, 
and the county ‘court judges were largely to 
blame for it. They were too ready to be 
taken in by a bit of clever acting. He ques- 
tioned whether the county court judges were 
just the parties that should have been ap- 
pointed to determine these cases, which were, 
after all, largely medical. Employers found 
now that for every new insurance policy the 
insurance companies demanded an increased 
remium. Why? The insurance companies 
found it was no use contesting a case in the 
courts, and they paid up, even though they 
knew it was a case of malingering. That was 
why he thought greater use should be made 
of the medical referee. 


Mr. Audley Perkins 
(Vice-President of the South-West Federa- 
tion) also responded, and referred to the efforts 


Mr. White also dealt. 
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that were being made in their trade to forge 
links in the chain of federation. 


Mr. W. M. Blackburn 


roposed ‘‘The City and Port of Bristol.” 

e dealt at some length with the present 
system of education, and said that the great 
want of the present day was a reversion to 
the old style of apprenticeship. That thought 
cecurred to him when looking at the splendid 
buildings in Bristol, because he questioned 
whether, under the present system of technical 
education, they would produce the kind of 
journeyman to construct such buildings in the 
future. 

The Sheriff of Bristol responded. 


Mr. Palliser Martin 


(President of the Bristol Chamber of Com- 
merce) also responded. As to the remarks of 
Mr. J. W. White, he agreed with his wise 
words about compensation and that cases 
under the Compensation Act should not be 
relegated to the county court judges. They 
eur be far better dealt with by a medical 
oard. i 


Mr. Frank N. Cowlin 


proposed Architects, Engineers, and Sur- 
veyors,” and said it was pleasing to recognise 
the cordial relations that existed between the 
architects and builders in Bristol. It was to 
the credit of both that it was an almost un- 
known thing for an arbitration to take place 
in Bristol. 

This was responded to by Mr. W. S. 
Skinner, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. A. P. I. 
Cotterell, M. Inst. C. E. N 

The other toasts were ''Kindred Associa- 
tions, Honorary Members, and Visitors,” pro- 

osed by Mr. A. Dowling, and responded to 
m Mr. S. Ambrose and Mr. Alex. Langlands; 
and the Bristol Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion," proposed by Mr. W. F. Long, and re- 
sponded to by the President. 


BUILDING AND LABOUR 
NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA. 


IN Australia graining still retains a hold 
upon popular favour as a method of finishing 
front doors, shop frọr:ts, and other portions 
of exterior work. About ten years ago its 
popularity was at its height. Later, it de- 
clined in favour of bronze greens, purple- 
browns, leather colours, and Indian reds. 
For iront doors these colours have now eased 
off slightly in favour of less sombre colours, 
such as lakes, pure, full-toned greens, cream, 
and white. At Brisbane and other Queens- 
land cities graining was never so popular as 
in Victoria and New South Wales. This was 
due to a large extent to the liability of grained 
surfaces to crack badly under varnish, owing 
to the warm climate. In Victoria it had a 
great rage ten or twelve years ago, and the 
same might be said of New South Wales. 

In the majority of cases the wood imitated 


by the Australian grainer is English oak.. 


This may seem strange when it is remembered 
that oak is rarel 
cabinetmaking. Its use has been almost ex- 
clusively confined to high-grade furniture 
making. It seems, therefore, strange that a 
few years ago almost every front door should 
be grained to show English quartered oak 
panels and heart of oak lock rail, though not 
one in a hundred ever saw a real oak door. 
The explanation is that, first, Australian 
grainers adopted traditional English methods, 
and, secondly, the public esteemed the work 
according to its decorative rather than its 
imitative value. | 

The modern taste for simplicity in archi- 
tectural decoration has effected a change in 
style of finish for interiors. It has practically 
had the result of introducing to Australia 
English and American oak as a material for 
interior fittings. At Melbourne particularly 
it is now common to see doors and fittings 
made wholiy from imported oak. Some of 
the interiors show wainscotted walls and all 
woodwork in dull-finished oak. 

At Brisbane, though interior fittings are 
common in natural finish, one seldom, if ever. 
sees imported timbers used. The forests of 
the State supply many beautiful timbers, some 
of which are quite unlike timbers found in 
other parts of the world. One of these is 


used here in building or 
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silky oak, which is one of the handsomest 
timbers, both in colour and marking, known 
here. Apart from ornamental timbers, the 
most popular imported timbers are Oregon 
and Norway pine. Natural forests supply 
many fine building timbers, but most of these: 
are hardwoods. 

At present there are forty-three different. 
municipal councils in and around the city of 
Sydney, besides a number of trusts and 
boards controlling water, sewerage, fore- 
shores, and harbours, and other public 
services. It is now proposed to bring al} 
city and suburban municipalities under what 
is called the greater Sydney movement. For 
this parpose a choice of three schemes is 
oftered :—(1) Unification ; (2) retaining present 
councils under a central controlling council ; 
(5) reducing the number of councils, and 
having larger bodies governed by a central 
council. The Government has been asked to 
call a convention to discuss the matter, and 
take immediate action toward the realisation. 
of the greater Sydney scheme. 

The Minister for Public Works at Sydney 
announces that he has under consideration a 
scheme for starting Government brick works. | 
His idea is to provide the people with cheap 
bricks. He says the requirements for public 
works alone are sufficient to keep large brick . 
works in full occupation, and he anticipates. 
that the competition of State brickyards wilk 
end in the private companies (who belong to 
a combine) reducing their prices to the public. 

The present price of bricks at Sydney is- 
42s. per 1,000 at the yards. This price is 
higher than in most other centres in Australia, 
and an advance upon former prices. It is 
said to be due to (1) the high quality of 
Sydney bricks, (2) the scarcity and high cost. 
of labour, and (3) the great and increasi 
demand for all kinds of building materials. 

Shortage of labour is keenly felt in almost. 
every industry in Australia. It is shown by 
the short hours and high wages ruling. The- 
tendency of wages is continually upward. 
The minimum wage for carpenters snd 
plumbers is 11s. per day. Bricklayers’ wages 
are ls. 7d. per hour, painters ls. to ls. 3d. 
Members of the Master Builders’ Association 
say that it is impossible to get sufficient, 
tradesmen in these lines. In almost every 
case awards exist for the purpose of govern- 
ing trades, and the trade unions aim to limit 
the number of apprentices in order to ensure 
continuous employment for the present. 
generation of tradesmen. Further, labour 
politicians have also designed the Immigra- 
tion Restriction Act, so that no Australian 
employer can engage a workman from abroad 
unless he convinces the Government that a 
workman equally competent cannot be en- 
gaged locally. Worknien may come here if 
they like, and apply for work on the spot 
(as large numbers do and secure it without. 
difficulty), but they must not come under. 
contract. Mr. James Snape, late Mayor of 
the Municipality of Randwick and a leading 
painter and decorator, who has just returned 
to Sydney after revisiting Birmingham, men- 
tioned to the writer that he would have 
brought many tradesmen with him had it. 
not been for the Immigration Restriction Act. 
As it was, he influenced eight to come, and 
could have well brought at least six more 
for employment in his own business were it. 
not for legal restrictions. It might be men- 
tioned that. once here English tradesmen get 
on well with Australians. The trade unions: ' 
discourage English workmen coming here, be- 
cause they believe that more billets than 
applicants mean higher wages. 

Preparation has been made for the erection ` 
of several large buildings round Sydney. A" 
new residential hotel is to be erected at 
Manly which will cost 30,0004. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Robertson & Marks. In 
King and Castlereagh streets a building con- 
sisting of eleven floors in addition to ground 
floor is shortly to be erected, under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Spain, Cosh, & Minnett, 
architects. An entrance vestibule about 30 ft. 
long will be lined with marble walls, ceilings, 
and floors. The design provides for twenty 
strong-rooms. The building will be of steel 
and reinforced concrete. 

Messrs. Eaton & Bates, architects, have 
accepted a tender for the erection of a ten- 
story building in Martin Place, Sydney. The 
same firm have in hand the erection of eight. 
theatres, five at Sydney, and one each in 
Melbourne, Brisbane, and Wellington (N. .) 
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THE PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
OF BUILDERS' FOREMEN AND 
CLERKS OF WORKS: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE twenty-sixth annual dinner of this 
Institution was held on February 25 in the 
King's Hall of the Holborn Restaurant, when 
Mr. Thomas Holloway, J.P., presided, the 
company numbering over : 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

The Chairman gave the toast of '' The 
Provident Institution of Builders’ Foremen 
and Clerks of Works." He said architecte 
und builders depended very much upon their 
cierks of works and their foramen for the 
successful completion of the great work 
eutrusted to them, and it was most important 
they should get the right men. The Insti- 
tution which was the subject of his toast 
nad a large number of members who 
paid their subscriptions regularly, not 
with the idea of helping themselves, but to 
provide for those who might require help in 
old age and for the widows and children of 
deceased members. 

Mr. John Beer, in acknowledging the toast, 
said when he spoke last vear he was rather 
pessimistic, because he felt their revenue 
would not equal their expenses. That was 
only averted by a chance, and this year they 
were again in an anxious position. He under- 
stood there were about 300 builders in London, 


and if each would give them lil. yearly all. 


their anxiety would be gone. A  builder's 
foreman’s life was a very strenuous one. 
Members were coming on their list earlier in 
like, and he would ask builders if, when a 
man was too old to take one of the biggest 
jobs, they would not give him a smaller one, 
and he would also ask the men not to be too 
proud to accept it. 

Mr. Fred Higgs (President of the Insti- 
tute of Builders) submitted The Architects 
and Surveyors.” He said an architect's life 
was arduous and his position most responsible. 
The architect had to dream out designs and 
see in his mind's eye the finished building 
before ever he took up his pencil to commit 
his thoughts to paper. That was only one 
small portion of his work. He must have a 
particular knowledge of the theory of build- 
ing. the chomistry of materials and their 
proper application, and had to be something 
of a lawyer—to understand the laws govern- 
ing the erection of a building. lights, ease- 
ments. and party structures. As to eurveyors, 
he did not know a quantity surveyor whom he 
did nct respect for his integritv and attention 
to detail. 

Mr. Joass. responding for the architects, 
said an architect was originally his own 
builder and foreman also, but things had 
zone on rapidly, and now there were many 
highly trained men on a building. They in 
England were not quite abreast of the times 
in regard to education. In France and 
Germany an enormous development in the 
arts of oonstruction was taking place, and we 
had a good deal to learn. Their predominance 
was, no doubt, due to their excellent systems 
of technical education. The British workman 
was regarded all over the world as second to 
none. but there was room for improvement 
in educating themselves up to the needs of 
the times. 

Mr. H. Northeroft. F. S. I. for the sur- 
vevors, said there was a great need for 
the standardisation of quantities, and he was 
vlad to see one step in advance. Through 
the exertions of the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association an arrangement had been made 
with the slaters for the standardisation of 
slating, and this should be carried right 
throuzh the trades. 

The toast of the ZBuilder« and Con- 
tractors” was proposed bv Mr. H. D. Blake, 
who remarked that competition was necessarv 
to stop stagnation of trade: but do not let 
them have out-throat competition. If no 
competition existed they would not be so up 
to date in methods and appliances. 

Mr. L. Horner, responding, said that 
huilders and contractors were more happy 
than thev had been for several years. The 
great depression showed signs of passing. 
Another thing to be thankful for was the 
fact that the fecling between themselves and 
the men’s unions had never been in so satis- 
factory a stata as they were now. Framed 
floors and roofs were going out of fashion, 
and it waa bad for the builder, becanse he 
had to take resnonsibilitv for work which he 
did not do. He felt the builder had not 
taken his nlace with the times: but if he and 
his foreman would learn the new methods of 
construction inside and out they could under- 
take anvthinz 

Others toaste were: — “The Governor. 
Trustees, Donors, Subscribers, and Visitors,” 
ind “ The Chairman." 
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BUILDERS' CLERKS' 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


AT the annual meeting of this Institution, 
held at the offices, No. 21, New Bridgc street. 
Blackfriars, E.C., the President, Mr. W. 
Downs, in the chair, Mr. Howard W. Trollope 
was elected President for the ensung vear, 
and the treasurer, auditors, and retiring 
members of Committee re-elected. The Report 
showed the Institution had paid away 713l. 10s. 
in pensions and 42l. in temporary relief. 
The annual subscriptions received were 
2071. 17s. 6d., and donations 3781. 158. 6d., 
and although just 2004 further were forth- 
coming per dividends and a balance from the 
dinner receipts. The expenditure exceeds the 
inoome by just upwards ef 60/ During the 
vear three extra pensioners were elected. and 
the Committee decided to give a poor widow 
who had unsuccessfullv sought election three 
times the full pension, as the extra cost to 
the Institution would be but 9/, she having, 
vide rules, already been receiving one-half her 
late husband's pension. The Committee feit 
their action would be approved bv the donors 
and subscribers. Great sympathy was ex- 


pressed with the families of the past 
Presidents, the late Mr. John Howard Colls, 
Sir Jas. Aird, and Mr. Colin Patrick. 


Earlier in the evening the secretary had read 
a letter from the solicitors stating that the 
late Mr. Colls had bequeathed 300/. to this 
most deserving Institution. Expressions of 
appreciation of Mr. Downs’s services, and a 
promise of every help to make Mr. Howard 
Trollope’s vear a success, having been given, 
the proceedings terminated. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WICK HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL GYMNASIUM. 


Messrs. D. & J. R. M'Millan, architects, 
Aberdeen, have accepted estimates for a 
new gymnasium to be built for the Wick 
Burghs School Board, together with a 
new classroom to accommodate pupils in 
manual instruction. The buildings will be 
erected on the same eite as the new High 
School, which is at present in course of erection 
at a oost of about 9,000/. The successful con- 
tractors for the gymnasium are as follows:— 
Mason, Mr. D. H. Harper. Wick: carpenters, 
Messrs. Anderson & Sinclair, Wick; slater, 
Mr. George Farquhar, Aberdeen; 
Mr. James Smith. Wick; plumbers, Messrs. 
James Blaikie & Sons. Aberdeen: painters, 
Messrs. John Mason & Son. Aberdeen ; glazier, 
Mr. Robert Shearer, Wick; iron beams, 
Messrs. Redpath, Brown, & Co.. Edinburgh ; 
heating, Messrs. Wares & Co.. Wick. 


MEMORIAL HALL, STANWIX, NEAR CARLISLE. 

The hall which has been erected at Eden 
Mount, Stanwix, as a memorial of tho late 
Mr. Miles MacInnes, of Rickerby. was opened 
recentlv. The work has been designed by and 
under the superintendenoe of Mr. J. Slack, 
architect, ami the contractors were: —Builder, 
Mr. A. Blakelev: joiner, Mr. G. Black; 


plumbers. Messrs. D. Thomson & Sons; slater, 
Mr. J. Hewitson; plasterers. Messrs. B. M. 
Ormerod & Son: painter, Mr. R. S. Kirk: 
heating, Mr. F. Walker, Workington. Tho 


ranges and fireplaces were supplied bv Messrs. 
Gibson & Cairne. The total cost has been 
about 1.5001. 

ELECTRIC THEATRE, CARDIFF. 

This building has just been opened at Queen- 
street, Cardif. The building contract has 
been carried out by Messrs. W. Symonds & 
Sons, and the furnishing by Messrs. James 
Howell & Co.. Cardiff. The architect was Mr. 
W. R. Jackson, Queen-street, Cardiff. 


PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF HAMPSTEAD TOWN 
HALL. 

At a meeting of the Hampstead Borough 
Council the Works Committee recommended 
that the Hampstead Town Hall be enlarged 
by tho erection of buildings from the designs 
of Mr. John Murray. F. R. I. B. X., at a cost of 
12.0007. The recommendation wae adopted. 


ARCADE, LIVERPOOL-STREET. 

In connexion with the 
of  Liverpoolstreet Underground Railway 
Station, lately known as Bishopsgate-strect 
Station, the old roof is being replaced with 
a stone and concrete floor at a lower level. 
on which a one-storied building. consisting of 
twenty-five shops will be erccted. This will 
form an arcade from Liverpool-street to 
Broad-street. 

CORONER’S COURT, POPLAR. 

The new coroner's court erected in High- 
street, Poplar, by the London County Council. 
has heen opened. The building. the cost of 
which has been approximately 2.97001. was 


plasterer,. 


reconstruction . 
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erected under the supervision of Mr. W. E. 
Riley. F. R. I. B. A., the Architect to the London 
County Council. ö 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under tho direction of Mr. W. H. Fry. 
architect, of Gosport, the Boyle” system of 
ventilation (natural), embracing the latest 

atent " air-pump " ventilators and air inlets. 


as been applied to the  cinematógraph 
theatre, Eastleigh. Boyle’s latest patent 
‘air-pump’’ ventilators have also been, 


applied to the theatre at Eastleigh. 

In our issue of December 3], on page 822. 
under the heading of Trade Catalogues, 
we referred to an American door epring. It 
may be mentioned that the firm originally 
known as Messrs. Andrew Smith & Co., and 
then Messrs. Archibald Smith & Co., later 
Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, and now 
Messrs. Smith, Major. Stevens, Ltd., 
originally invented the door spring, and later 
the checking door spring was added. 

Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co, Upper 
Thames-street, London, E.C.. have recently 
supplied the Middlesex Hospital with a 
number of thcir D. O. Boyd’s patent flue 
plates. ‘These are extensively used for making 
„ shafts, side by side with the smoke 

ues 

The Technical Institute. Consett, is being 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
exhaust roof ventilators, supplied by Messrs. 


E. H. Shorland & Brother, Utd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 

Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., 
Theobald’s-road, W.C.. have obtained tho 


contract for the alterations and additions at 
the Naticnal Hopital. Queen-square, W.C., 
under Mr. R. Langton Cole, architect. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the 
Kendal Chamber of Commence on the 23rd 
ult., Mr. A. Pattinson said he had been con- 
nected with the building trade all his life. 
and in his experience it had never been worse 
than it was at the present time. The Board 
of Trade returns showed that it could not be 
due to the state of trade generally in the 
country, and the only thing he could blame 
was Form IV. That that was the primarv 
cause was the opinion of many men connected 
with the trade. In many cases the poorer 
classes of owners had to sell their property. 
but in the case of the richer class it made no 
difference whether they paid inorement duty | 
or land tax, because they would take care 
that they covered themselves. 

Mr. J. J. Thomas said he agreed with the 
Chairman as to tha bad state of the building 
trade. It was so bad. indeed, that some of 
the quarries in North Wales were going to be 
closed. He could not agree, however, that 
Form IV. was the cause of it. One important 
thing was emigration. as that caused a less 
demand for houses. He did not believe any- 
thing the Government had done would ston 
anyone from building if there was demand 
for it. 

A DECEASED BRICKMAKER’S ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Mr. James Evers- 
Swindell, of Old Swinford Castle, Stourbridge. 
son of the late Mr. Samuel Evers, and 
member of Messrs. Samuel Evers & Sons. of 
Cradlev, brickmakers, who died on November 
23. aged ninctv -three years, is valued at 
30.0267. gross, with net personalty of 16,7571. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London Countv 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acte were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Hampstead.t—Buildings on the southern 
side of Lymington- road. Hampstead, westward 
of Finchley-road (Mr. C. II. Saunders for 
Mr. J. Van den Bergh).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Porches to thirteen houses on 
the eastern side of Manor-lane, Lewisham 
(Mr. G. A. Lansdown for Messrs. W. J. 
Scudamore & Son).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Bay windows, projecting 
architectural features, and a stone balcony to 
a proposed block of buildings on the northern 
side of Devonshire-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. 
A. F. Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, Fast. T—Oriel window on the 
Wimpole-street frontage of a building abut- 
ting upon Honrietta-street and Wimpole-street. 
St. Marylebone (Messrs. John Belcher. R.A.. 
& J. J. Joas for the Roxal Society of 
Medicine); --Conscnt, 
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Norwood.--Projecting porches to seven 
houses on the 1 side of Herne Hill-road. 
Norwood (Mr. W. Gardner).—Consent. 

Peckham. uS addition 
Nos. 164 and 166, Rye-lane, Peckham (Messrs. 
Gilbert & Constanduros).— Consent. 

St. Pancras, North.—Iron staircase at tho 
premises of Messrs. Claudius Ash & Co., on 
the south-eastern side of Angler’s-lane, Kentish 
Town (Mr. H. Goodchild for Messrs. Claudius 
Ash & Co.).—Consent. 

: Wandsworth.—Wood and glass porch and 
wood railings at No. 74, Manville-road, 
Balham (Mr. W. C. Poole for the executors 
of the late Mr. A. Heaver).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Construction. 
Fulham.—Wood and glass building at No. 


440, Fulham-road, Fulham (Mr. W. D. Tucker 
& Sons, Ltd., for Messrs. Winsett & Co.).— 
Refused. 

. Kensington, North.—Wood and iron shed 


abutting upon the western side of Cornwall- 
road and the eastern side of Clarendon-road, 
Kensington (Mr. G. R. Holmes for Mr. W. 
Bennett).—R efused. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 
Wandsworth.—Wood and iron shed over the 
yard to a stable on the castern side of No. 90, 
St. Annes-hill, Wandsworth, abutting upon 
Allfarthing-lane (Mr. W. West for Mr. F. R. 
Turtle).—Refueed. 


Space at Rear. 

St. Pancras, South.—Buildings upon a site 
abutting upon Tottenham Court-road, Fitzroy- 
court, Whitficla-place, and Warren street. St. 
Pancras, so far as relates to an alteration in 
the construction of the roof to the winter 
garden in the courtyard at the rear of the 
main portion of the building (Messrs. Seth- 
Smith & Monro).—Consent. 

Building for the Supply of Electricity. 

Wandsworth.—Addition to an existing pump- 
house at the generating station of the County 
of London Electric Supply Vie es Ltd., 
The Causeway, Wandsworth (M S. Peach 
for the County of London Eia Suppiy 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Alteration of Building. 

St. Pancras. West.—Alterations and addi- 
tions at Nos. 173 and 175, High-street, Camden 
Town (Mr. H. Tanner, jun., for Mesers. 
Lyons and Co.).— Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Peckham.—Revolving shutters instead of 
iron. doors to a party-wall opening between 
No. 45, Rye-lane, Peckham, and the building 
the rare abutting upon Hanover Park (Mr. 

H. P. Wvatt for Messrs. Jones & Higgins, 
Ltd.).—-Consent. 


Division Walls and Steel Skeleton 
Construction, 

Westminster. — Deviation from plans ap- 

roved for division walls at a proposed ware- 
Po building on the southern side of Vaux- 
hall Bridge-road, Westminster. so far as 
relates to the erection of a steel-framed water 
tower on the roof of the building (the British 
Fireproof Construction Company).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked t are contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERFELDY.—Additions to post-office; 
Office of Works, Storev’s-gate, S.W. 

Annfield Plain. —Fortv-one houses; Messrs. 
Lee & Dunn, builders. Annfield Plain. 

Argyllshire.—Mansion house for Laird of 
Shind (10,0002.); Mr. Neill Gillies, Farnlouch, 
Lochgilphead. 

Bedwellty.—Twentv-four houses: 
bush Workmen's Club, Bedwellty. 

Blackhill.—Alterations to premises for the 
Co-operative Society. 


H.M. 


the Holly- 


Blaina.—Drill-hall; Monmouthshire Ter- 
ritorial Association. 
Blyth.—School (10. 000“.): Mr. H. T. Ruther- 


ford, Seoretary, Education Committee, Blyth 
Urban District Council. 

Boltcn.—School, Flash-street (1.9507.); Mr. 
F Wilkinson. Secretary. Education Com- 
mittee, Bolton Town Council. 

Brentford. — Proposed additional accom- 
modation at infirmarv: Mr. Wm. Stephens, 
Clerk, Brentford Board of Guardians. 

Brighton. —Grammar school. junction of 
Dyko and Old Shoreham roads; Messrs. 
Russel] & Cooper, architects, Tondon. Addi- 
tional accommodation at workhouse; Board 
of Guardians. Brighton. 

Broken ford.—Drill-hall: 
Hants Battalion, Territorials. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
on another pace. 
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Bromyaid.—Vost-otfice, Church-street; Mr. 
Herbert Skryme, architect, Hereford; Mr. 
Wm. James, builder, Bromyard. 

` Burslem. — Enlargement of laundry; Clerk, 
Board of Guardians. 

Bury (Lancs).—Weaving shed for Messrs. 
J. H. Spencer & Sons, woollen manufacturers, 
Mossheld, Bury. 

Caversham.—Cinematograph theatre; the 
Local Syndicate. 

Chorley. — Twenty-three houses, 
street; Messrs. Froom & Son, 
Chorley. 

Clitheroe.—Extensions to Victoria Mill for 
the Chatburn Manufacturing Company. 

Coppenhall.—Primitive Methodist Chapel 
(2,0002.); Mr. J. Martin, architect, Parr's 
Bank-chambers, Crewe. 

Coventry. — "Public mortuary; Mr. J. 
Swindlehurst, City Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall, 


Froom- 
builders, 


Coventry. 

Denton.—Clubhouse (12, 0007.) members, 
Denton Golf Club. 

Dukinfields.— Sunday school: Vicar, St. 


Luke’s Church. 

Dumfries. Extensions to Borgne Academy 
(2,500); Messrs. Barbour & Bowie, 65, Buc- 
cleugh-street, Dumfries. 

Dundee.—Church, St. John’s Croes Parish 
(8,000/.); Mr. J. Thomson, City Architect, 
Dundee. 

Eastbourne.—Drill-hall ; 
Association. 


Sussex Territorial 


Eastburn.—Primitive Methodist Sunday 
School; Mr. Jas. Hartley, architect, Skipton. 

Edinburgh.—Alterations to Cragleith Poor- 
house, Edinburgh Parish Church. 

Ellesmere Port.—Clubhouse and public hall, 
corner of Whitby and Enfield roads (2,000/.) ; 
local Liberals. 

Epping.—Infirmary at workhouse (5.9907.); 
Messrs Clark & Son, builders, Godesdone- 
road, Cambridge. 


Fareham.— Extensions to church (3.0002); 
Vicar, Holy Trinity, Fareham. 
Ferndown.—School (200 places): Secretary. 


Education Committee, Dorset County Council, 
Derchester. 

Festiniog.—Church hall and extensions; the 
Vicar. 

Foleshill.—Five houses and shops; Mr. Eli 
Kelly, builder. Little Heath, Coventry. 

Forden.—Conversion of  workhouse into 
lunatic asylum: Asylum Committee, Mont- 
gomery County Council. 

Girvan, N.B.—School: Mr. W. Cowie, 
architect, 29, High-street. Avr. N.B. 

Great Harwood. — Mili, Hartley-street; 
Mutual Mill Company, Great Harwood. 


Grimsby.—Church; Vicar. St. Augustine's. 
Weelsby, Grimsby. Church (3.400]).; Vicar, 
St. Luke's Church. 

Hanley. — Presbyterian School, Trinity- 
street | (1.7001); Mr. Campbell, architect, 
2. Bagnall-street, Hanley; Mr. G. Ellis, 


builder. Hanlev. 
Hartford.—Drill-hall ; 
Association. 
Houghton-le-Spring.—Twenty-seven houses; 
Mr. G. Cairns, builder, Middle Herrington. 
Hull.—Enlargement of premises, White- 
friargate, for Messrs. Marries, Willows, & 
Smith, Ltd., drapers. 
Keith.—Post-office. Mid-street: Mr. Thomas 
Stewart, builder, Glencotter. Keith. 


Cheshire Territorial 


Kendal.—Conversion of Glebe House into 
parish room (2.0007) ; the parishioners. 
Leek.—Silk mills: Mr. J. Brealey, archi- 


tect, Leek: Mr. Thos. Grace, builder, Leek. 
Leigh.on-Sea.—Public offices and buildings 
(4.000L); Mr. J. W. Liversidge, Surveyor, 
Leigh-on- Sea Urban District Council. 
Leith.—Cinematograph theatre, corner of 
Tolbrook Wynd and Henderson street; Inter- 
ae Electric Theatres, Ltd.. 422, Strand. 


Levenshulmo.—Enlargement of 
Chapel (1.2007.) : Trustees. 

Little Gibbet.—Drill-hall; Sessex Territorial 
Association. 

Livernool.—Premises (5.0007): Authorities 
of the Liverpool Universities Settlement. 

Li versedge. - Additions to Wellington Mills 
for the Heckmondwike Manufacturing Com- 
panv. Ltd. 

Llandrindod Wells. — Pavilion (5. 0007.): Mr. 
W. Alex Milward. Survevor, Llandrindod 
Wells Urban District Council. 

Luton.—Weslevan Methodist School Chapel. 
Hitchin-road; Pastor. Waller-strect Church. 

Llanhilleth. — Drill-hall: Monmouthshire 
Territorial Association. 

Maldon.—School, Wantz-road: Mr. J. H. 
Nicholson, Secretary. Education Committee, 
Essex County Council. Chelmsford. 

Hich- 
Ltd.. drapers. 


Margate. — Alterations. premises. 
Middlesbrough.. Extensions to workhouse: 


Wesleyan 


street. for Messrs. Bobby & Co.. 


Messrs. . Lofthouse & Sons. architects. 
Albert-road, Middlesbrough. Additions and 


alterations, 110.12. Linthorpe-road. for Mr. T. 
recon, draper. 
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Morley.—Warehouse and offices for Mesers. 
Jn. Hartley & Sons, Ltd., cloth manufacturers, 
New Mills, Morley; warehouse, ete., at 
Prospect Mills for Messrs. J. & S. Rhodes, 
Ltd., cloth manufacturers. 

Newbury. — Houses for attendants (1,6001); 
po Conon Berkshire Lunatic Asylum, New- 
ury. 

Newcastle on-Tyne.—Ward; Governors Rut- 
son Hospital, Newcastle. 


New  Cumnock.—Church; United Free 
Church Trustees. 
Normanton. — Drill-hall; Capt. Everett, 


Commander, Normanton Territorials. 
Nottingham.—Accommodation for children 
at workhouse (about 20,000/.); Mr. G. M. 
5 Clerk. Board of Guardians, Notting- 
am 
Oldham.—Premises (7.000 Z.); Central Con- 
servative Club, Oldham. 
Orrell.—Small-pox hospital; and 
District Joint Hospital Board. 
Oswaldtwistle.—Swimming and elipper baths 
(4,000/.); Mr. R. N. Hunter, Surveyor, Oswald- 
twistle Urban District Council. 


Wigan 


Pellon (Yorks).—Baptist Church; United 
Baptist Trustees. 
Plymouth. — Completion of All Saints’ 


Church (4,000/.); the Vicar. 
Portishead. — Proposed nail 
essrs. Burris & Sons. 
Prescot.—Church at workhouse (500 places) ; 

Mr. A. F. Mann, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 

Prescot, Lancs. 

Purdysburn.—Two villas (9,7902.): Messrs. 
Robert Corry, Ltd., builders, University-street. 
Belfast. 

Quarr.—Church, Quarr Abbey; Messrs. T. 


factory for 


& E. W. Jenkins, builders, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 

Rathmines.—Library (10,0001.) ; Mesers. 
Batchelor & Hicks, architects, 86, Merrion- 


square, Dublin. 
Reading.—Scienoe, art, and technical block 
at school (2.9607.) ; Mr. C. E. Fitt, 118, Oxford- 
Church-street ; 


road, Reading. 

Ripley.— Theatre. Midland 
Electric Theatre Syndicate, Ltd. 

Ross.—Mod«l lodging-houses; Rev. A. Ley. 


Salford.—Adaptation of Walness-road depot 
as electrical generating station; Messrs. C. S. 
Allott & Sons, architects, Manchester. Plans 
have been passod as follows: — Alterations. 
"Clarence Inn," Greengate; additions to 
Poen Ramsgate- street, for Co-operative 

Vholesale Society. 

Sharlston.—Schoo] (8,0007.); Mr. Stuart, 
West Riding County Hall, Wakefield. 

Smethwick.— Electric theatre, Cope-hill: 
Messrs. Gammage & Dickinson, architects, 
Priory. street, Dudley. 

Sneinton Dale.—Block of schools (22.000/.); 
Mr. W. J. Abel, Secretary. Education Com- 
mittee, Nottingham Town Council. 

Southampton.—Additions to the pavilion, 
Roval Pier (630/.): Mr. E. Cooper Poole. Sur- 
vevor, Harbour Board: Mr. J. Nichol. builder, 


Southampton. Plans have been Sed as 
follows: — Additions. ''Wynflete," Oakley- 
road, for Mr. C. Barter: five house, Oak 


Tree-road. Mr. W. H. Masters: five houses, 
Welbeck-avenue, Mr. H. Groves: eix houses, 
Burlington-road, Mr. F. W. Young. 


Staines.—Garage, Railway Hotel, for 
Ashby's Brewery. | 
Stourbridge.—Schoo] (3.4307): Mr. J. A. 


Meredith. builder, Cradley. 

Sunderland.—Proposed home for comeump- 
tive patients at workhouse (3.000l.): Mr. R. 
Thompson, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Sunderland. 

Swansea.—Proposed extensions to hoepital 
(30.0007.): Mr. J. A. Thomas, Chairman. 
Board of Managers. 

Swindon.—Premises, Cricklade road. for the 
Swindon Industria] Co-operative Societv. 

Toxteth (Liverpool). — Improvement“ at 
offices, High Park-street (3.0007): Mr. R. A. 
James, Clerk. Toxteth Board of Guardians. 
15. High Park-street, Liverpool. 

Tresant. Llanfair, and Felinfach.—Schools: 
Mr. E. Dickens Lewis. architect, Aberystwyth. 

Trevalrn.—Church hall: Mr. P. H. Leck- 
wood, builder. Trevalvn. 

Truro.—A dditions to ophthalmic department: 
Governors, Roval Cornwall Infirmarv. 

Watford.—Primitiva Methodist Church and 


Institute. Whippenhall - road: Primitive 
Methodist Trustees, Watford. 
on Beo.—Alterationa and additions. 


church schools (1.5261.): Messrs. Law & Harrie. 


architects, 1. Sheap- street, Northampton: 
Messrs. Beardsmore & West. builder. 
Northampton. 

Whitlv.—Lecture | om (1.0007.): Women’s 
Conservative Associ 

Wimborne. Asra "5. 5107): Mr. John 


Smith. builder, Wimborne. 
Winchester.—Additional accommodation fer 
nurses: Guardians, Winchester. 
Wotton.—Chürch ; Gloucester Church Exten- 
sions: Society, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 


Those with un asterisk (*) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such &s: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of & boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„ It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions, 


Marca 15. — San Salvador. — SCHEME FOR a 
Ciry 'HEATRE. — First premium, 8, bub francs; 
second, 4,000 francs. Paruculars trom Mr. M. J. 
Kelly, 8, 1dol-lane, B.C. 

Marcu 24. — Swansea. — CASTLE-STREET IM- 
PROVEMENT.—The Swansea Corporation invite 
competitive designs and estimate tor improve- 
ment of Castle-street. Two premiums are 
offered. See advertisement in issue ot Fep- 
ruary 10 for further particulars 

Marcu 31.—New Cumnock.—The Deacons’ 
Court invite plana for the erection of a new 
church, etc. See Competition News " in issue 
of February 24. 

Marcu 31. — Bomford. — The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- 
vite designs for the general pian of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par- 
ticulars see advertisement in our issue of 
September 17, and of October 8. 

Marca 31.—Trondhiem, Norway.—Proposep 
HaRBOUR AND RaiLWay ExTENSION.—Competitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Hailways and the City Har- 
bour Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
for further information. 

APRIL 1.—Coventry.—MOUNIcipaL — OrricES.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for erection of Municipal offices and a 
"own Hall, to cost 50,0004. Premiums of 150l. 


(supplementary), 175L, and 125l. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawoer, F. R. I. B. A.,, has been appointed 


assessor. See article on page 686 and ad vertise- 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 
and January 6 for further particulars. 

APRIL 6. — lton. — SEWEKAGE AND SEWAGE 
DisPosaL ScBEgME.-—lhe Barnsley R. D. C. require 
a sewerage and sewage disposal scheme, with 
pians and estimates, for a portion of the parish 
of Carlton. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee, Carlton, near Barnsley. 

APRIL 15.—Havana.—Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, S. W. 

May 1. — Manchester. —- LIBRARY AND ART 

GaLLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in issue of January 90, 
and Competition News ” in issues of February 3 
and 17. 
* May 5.— Swansea.—CAsTLF-sTRFET | MPROVE- 
MENT.—The Swansea Corporation invite designs 
and estimates for the improvement of Castle- 
street. Premiums of 2501. and 50l. are offered. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. . 

May 15.—Chesterfield.— The Standing Joint 
Committee for Derbyshire invite designs for the 
erection of a Court-house und lock-up, at a cost 
of 8,000l. Mr. Frank Baggallay, F. R. I. B. A., is 
appointed assessor. Open only to architects 
practising in the county.  Particulars, 3l. 3s. 
deposit, from Mr. Geo. C. Copstick, L. R. I. B. A., 
County Offices, Derby. 

June 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

AucGUsT 15.—Berne.—Designs for the erection 
of & monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

AUGUST 21.—Athens.—CoURT or JUsTICE.— 
An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160.0001. The Official 
Et may be seen at the Library of the 


Novemner 1. — City of St. Petersburg. 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER 1I.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN ror A 
BRipGE.—Desiguns are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for & bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Dare. — Bradford. — INFIRMARY. — The 
Board of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a aite in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 

* No D»rr. — Inverness. HrwonrttiNA or 
AsskMBLY Rooms. --The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in Inver- 


Morgan & Co.. drapers. Dowlais. 


ness. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No Date.—Leicester.—Proposep Poustic HALL. 
--lIhe Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester. having othces in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Kegent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
posit of ll. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

No Date. — Lowestoft. — School. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l., 101. 10s., and dl. 5s. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 

No Dare.—Rio de Janeiro.—The Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with a clinical hospital, in 
Rio de Janeiro. Conditions may be seen at the 
pce National du Commerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

aris. f 

No Date.—Southampton.—New BUILDINGS. 
—The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new buildings. See 
advertisement in issue of Junuary 6 for further 
particulars. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of cach 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Marcu 6. — Belfast. — Premises. — Business 
premises, for Messrs. Gracey Brothers. Quanti- 
ties may be had from Mr. S. C. Hunter, build- 
Ine SUES OR: 2, Wellington-place, upon deposit 
o . ls. 
, Marcu 7. — Durham.—SANITARY ADDITIONS.— 
Sanitary additions to the Shire Hall, Durham. 

lans, etc., may be seen, und billa of quantities 
obtained, at the County Surveyor's Office, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

Marcu 7. — Hessle.—A.trrations.—The Small 
Holdings and Allotments Committee of the East 
Riding C.C. invite tenders for the alterations 
and additions to the houses and buildings, and 
the erection of fences at the Swiss Farm, Hessle. 
Specifications, etc., may be obtained from the 
Clerk of the C.C., County Hall, Beverley. 

Marcu B. — Ciayton-le- Moors. — ScHoor.— 

Lancashire Education Committee invite tenders 
for the erection of a new elementary school at 
Clayton-le-Moors, near Accrington, to accommo- 
date 81) scholars. The plans may be seen, and 
bills of quantities obtained, at the office of the 
County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, Ribbles— 
dale-place, Preston, by payment of a deposit 
of 2. 
MancH 8.—Edinburgh.—Goir CLUB Hovsr.-— 
The Maristrates an“] Council invite tenders for 
the taking down of the old golf pavilion in Porto- 
bello Park, and removal and re-erection of same 
at Powderhall Bowling Green. Plans, etc., may 
be seen at the office of Mr. James A. Williamson. 
A. R. I. B A.. City. Chambers, from whom 
schedules of quantities may be had on personal 
application. 

Marcu 8.28. —- Ipswich. — DisiNFECTING 

CHaMBER.—The Guardians invite tenders for the 
erection of a disinfecting chamber and clothes 
store at St. John's Home. Application to Mr. 
J. A. Scheuermann, architect, Northgate oireet. 
Ipswich. 
x MancH 8. — Preston.—ANNFXF.—The Lanca- 
shire Asylums Board invite tenders for a new 
annexe on the Whittingham Asylum Estate, 
near Preston. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

MancH 8.—-Whittingham.—Asy._tm BUILDING. 
--Lancashire Asylums Board Committee of 
Visitors for Whittingham Asylum invite tenders 
for the erection of a new annexe on the Whitting- 
ham Asylum Estate, near Preston. Names and 
addresses to Mr. Leonard Cotman, Clerk to the 
Committee of Visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 
8, Lune-street, Preston. 

Marcu 9.—Inswich.—Lopcre.—-Erection of an 
aftendant's lodge, shelter, and stable in Gippes— 
wyk Park. Ipswich. Plans. etc.. mav be seen on 
application at office of Mr. E. Buckham, Borough 
Survevor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

. Marcu 9. — Merthyr.- lirnurI.niNG.—Rebuild- 
ing of No, 97, High-street, Merthyr. for Miss M. 
Plans, etc., to 
Hich-street, Mr. C. M. 


he seen at No. 112, 


Davies. M.S.A., Merthyr Tydfil. 


Marcu 9.- Onllwyn, Neath. - COTTAGES, Ftc. — 
Works at Maesmarchog, Onllwvn, near Neath, 
for Mr. E. Mvana Bevan, colliery proprietor, 
Neath :—(1) Fourteen cottages and boundaries: 
(2) one detached manager's house; (3) roads and 


surfuce-water drains. Plans, etc., may be 
inspected at the Onl'wyn Colliery Offices, 
Onllwyn, and at the office of Messrs. T. E. 


Richards & Kaye, architects and surveyorg, 
Pontypridd and Cardiff. 

Marcu 10.—Greenfield, eto.— FILTER HovsE.— 
Additions to the existing stone filter house, and 
the erection of two workmen's cottages, etc., at 
Ashway Gap, Greenfield, also the erection of & 
stone filter house at Brushes. Swineshaw 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield 
(District) Waterworks, mechanical filtratio 
schemes (contracts Nos. 3 and 4). Names anii 
addresses to Mr. Fred J. Dixon, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Water Engineer, Town Hall-chambers, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

MancH 10. — Warrington. — School or ART 
ENLARGEMENT. — The Sites and Buildings Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the enlargement of the 
School of Art, in Museum-street. Bills of quanti- 
ties, etc., may be obtained from the architect, 
Mr. S. P. Silcock, 6, Egypt-street, Warrington, 
at whose office the plans may be seen. 

Marcu 10.—Weston-super-Mare.—CHURCH.— 
For St. Paul's Church, Weston-super-Mare. Ap- 
plications not later than March 10. Mr, Septimus 
Lalonde, 5, High-street, Weston-super-Mare. 

Marcu 11. — Bridlington.—Worxks AT GIRLS’ 
ScHooL.—lron fencing and gates, boundary wall, 
laying-out of front, etc. Specification, etc., pre- 
pared by Mr. John Bilson, architect, can be seen 
on application to the caretaker at the school. 

Marcu 1l. -— Elland. — ResiDENCE.— Detached 
residence at Elland. Plans may seen, and 
bills of quantities obtained, at office of Mr. F. F. 
Beamont, architect, Southgate-chambers, Halifax. 
x MancH 13.—Coventry.—Govrrnor HovusrE.— 
The Corporation of Coventry (Gas Department) 
invite tenders for new governor house at tlie gas 
street works. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Marcu 13. -- Norton Towers.—Hovse.—Erec- 
tion of detached house, etc., near Norton Towers 
Warley, Halifax. Plans, etc., may seen, an 
quantities obtained, at offices of Messrs. Medley 
Hall & Son, architects, 1, Harrison-road, Halifax. 


Marcu 14. — Chorley. — ScHooLs.—New U.M. 
Schools, ete., Railway-street, 5 Plans 
may be seen on application to Mr. . Hugill 


Dinsley, architect, 12, Cleveland-street, Chorley. 
Quantities supplied on deposit oi 5s. 

MakcH 14, — Derbyshire. — Scuoors. — The 
Education Committee of the County Council in- 
vite tenders for Hatton proposed infants’ Council 
school for 108 children; New Whittington pro- 
posed infants' Council school for 312 children; 
Old Whittington proposed infants’ Council school 
for 156 children; Newbold Moor boys’ Council 
school, alterations and additions; South Wing- 
field Council school, alterations and additions. 
Drawings, etc., at the office of the Architect to 
the Committee, St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. A copy 
of the bill of quantities, etc., can be obtained at. 
the architect's office upon payment of ll. 1s. in 
each case. . 

Marcy 14. — Grantown. — ViLLA.—Villa to be 
erected in Grantown. Plans, etc.. may seen 
with Mr. Gilbert, The Square, Grantown. 

* MancH 14.—London, B. — CAn-sRFpS.— The 
West Ham B.C. invite tenders for addition to 
tramway car-sheds, Greengate-strect, Plaistow. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

x Marcu 14.—London, E.—Pvastrrinc WORK. 
~The Managers of Poplar and Stepney Sick 
Asvlums District invite tenders for plastering 
work at Sick Asylum, Devon's-road, Bromley-by- 
Bow, E. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Marcu 14.—Northfleet. —Hr-FRECTION AND Ex- 
LARGEMENT OF Finr-sTATION, THe Hitt. — The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the work. Particulars 
may be seen at the office of the District. Sur- 
vevor, The Hill, Northfleet. 

MancH 15. — Biggleswade. — Powrr STATION, 
ETc.--The U. D. C. invite tenders for the erection 
of a power station and attendant’s house. 
Plans, etc., may be seen, and bills of ene 
obtained, at the offices of the Engineer, Mr. J. T. 
Eavrs, M.Inst.C.E., 39. Corporation-street, Bir- 
mingham, and also at the offices of the Surveyor 
to the Council, Market-place, Biggleswade, on 
pavment of a deposit of 3l. 3s. 

MancH 15. — Fishtoft. — Corraafs. — The 
Trustees of the Fishtoft Charities invite plans 
and tendera for the erection of two labourers 
cottages on land near the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Fishtoft. Further particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. John : . Kirk, Secretary to 
Trustees, Fishtoft, Boston. 

MancH 18.—Greetland.— ALTERATIONS.—ÁAltera- 
tion of premises into stabling for twenty horses 
at Greetland. Plans, etc., will lav for insnection. 
and quantities may be obtained. at offices of 
Mesars. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, 
Lord-street-chambers, Halifax : 

Marcu 18. — Merthyr. —Snor.—Taking down 
No. 35 and 36; High-strect, Merthyr, and erect- 
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The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest dute when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 
ing on site new shop, premises, 
saioons over, for tlie 
Recreation Company. 
at the office of Mr. T 
Merthyr Tyd fil. 

Marcu 18.—Penydarren, Merthyr.—Hovse.—- 


with billiard 
Alerthyr Billiard. and 
Plans, etc., can be seen 
. Edmund Rees, architect, 


House and addition to shop premises at 
Merthyr-road, Penydarren, Merthyr. lans, 
etc., may be seen at the office of Mr. T. Edmund 
Rees,, architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Marcu 18. — Ynysddu, Tredegar, Pengam 
(Mon.). — School. Works. — Bills of quantities 
obtained at the office of Mr. John Bain, 


F.R.I.B.A., C.C. Offices, Newport, on payment ot 
a deposit of 1l. 1s. 

x* Marcu 22.—Dunbar.—Barrack BLOCK, Etc.— 
The Secretary of State for War invites tenders 
for new barrack block for four non-commissioned 
officers and 160 men, and one block of troop 
Btables, at Castle Park Barracks, in the Scottish 
Comman See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Marcu 31. — Gellifaelog.-_Scnoots.—Merthyr 
Tydfil Borough Education Committee invite ten- 
ders for new sehools at Gellifaclog for 1,150 
children. (1) Iníants' schooi for 450 children; 
(2) boys’ school for 350 children; (3) girls’ schocl 
for 350 children; (4) manual instruction and 


combined domestic | block; (5) playground, 
drainage, etc. Drawings, etc., may be seen at 
the offices of the architect, Mr. J. Llewellin 


Smith, M.S.A., Aberdare, from whom copies of 
the specifications, etc., may be obtained on de- 
posit of 5l. 5s. 

No Date. — Ashwicken. — ScHuoor. — New 
elementary school at Ashwicken, Norfolk. Apply 
to Mr. Louis F. Eagleton Architect and Sur- 
veyor, King-street, King's Lynn. 

No Date.—Cardiff.- -Orrice BuiLpiNcs.-— Block 
of cffice buildings in West Bute-street. Cardiff 
Docks. Names to Mr. Henry Budgen, F R. I. B. A.. 
95, St. Mary-street, Cardiff, together with deposit 
cheque of 2l. 2s. 

No Date. -- Earlestown. — Asscexpery HarLr.—- 
The Committee of the Conservative Club invite 
tenders for the erection of additions to premises. 
with Assembly Hall and caretaker's house, at 
Earl-street, Earlestown, Lancashire. lans may 
be seen, and particulars obtained, on payment of 
1l. 1s., at the office of the architects, Messrs. 
Robert Curran & Son, Cairo-street, Warrington. 

No Datt. — Macclesfield. — ScHoor, Works.— 
The Managers of St. Peter’s Church Schools in- 
vite tenders for proposed improvements to the 
ULP To see rlans, and obtain particulars, 
Apply to Mr. Jabez Wright, architect, 27, King 
Edward-street, Macclesfield. 

No Darr. Near Kepier. — FFRRO-CONCRETE 
WaLL.— First section of 526 lin. ft. of concrete 
wall, with pilasters. Specification, etc.. may be 

ad on pavment of 11. 1s. Drawings at office of 
Mr. John T. Pegge, €0, Saddler-street, Durham. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Marcu 7. — Cudworth. — RrEToRT Hovusr.— The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
retort house, meter and exhauster house, tar 
well, gasholder tank, and sundry foundations. 
Tlie 'specification, etc., may be seen at the offices 
of the Council and at the offices of the engineers, 
Messrs. Thomas Newbizging & Son. 5, Norfo 
atreet, Manchester. Copies of the bill of uanti- 
ties may be obtained from the latter on deposit 
o 8 

Marcu 8. — Belfast. — CRANE — The Belfast 
Harbour Commissioners invite tenders for the 
repair and erection on the Queen's Quay, Belfast, 
of No. 15 crane. Outline specincation and form 
of tender may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Cranes, Mr. T. N. Burke 

MarcH 8. — Middleton. — - CONDFNSER. — The 
Corporation of Middleton invite tenders for the 
supply and erection of a barometric jet con- 
denser. Further particulars and form of tender 
may be obtained from Mr. S. Pauls, Electrical 
Engineer, Electricity Works, Middleton 

Marcu 10. — Leigh. — REINFORCED CONCRETE.— 
The Leigh and Atherton Joint Sewerago Board 
invite tenders for construction of a pressure tank 
for clarified sewage and of a sludge tank and 
sludge shed in reinforced concrete at their works 
nt Mather-lane, Leigh, Lancashire. The plans, 
etc., may be seen at the offices of Messrs. Ranks, 
Fairclough, and Stephen, A.M. Inst. C. E.. Leigh, 
and copies obtained on the pavment of 17. la. 

MancH 11. — Harrow-on-the-Hill.— IRON FEnc- 
ING.—The U. D. C. invite tenders for supplvin^ 
unclimbable wrought-iron reiling, together with 
entrance gates, ctc, for the Harrow Recreation 
Ground. S»ecificaficn, etc.. may be obtaincd 
from, and the plan of the ground inspected, 
at the Offce of Mr. J. Percy Bennetts, tlie 
Engineer and Survevor to the Council, upon 
Favment of 1, 

MarcH 15. — Sheerness. — SETTLING TANKS, 
CLEAR-WATER Tank, Kr Billa of quantities ob- 
tained at the Council Offices, Trinity-road, 
Sheerness, 21. 92a, 

Marcy 17.— Hull. —Stret Roor.—The Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for the steel roof work required 
i the reconstruction of the  Madelev-street 
Baths. Forms of tender. etc., may be obtained 
at the City Engineer's Office on payment of 1l. 
Prints of the contract plans can be obtained on 
payment of 2s. Cd.. not returnable. Remittances 
must be made payable to Mr. T. G. Milner, City 
Treasurer. 

Manch 20.— Bccie«. —PraxNT.- The Eccles Cor- 
poration invite tenders for plant required in 
connexion with their electricity undertaking, A 
copy of the general conditions, form of tender, 
ete., may he obtained from Mr. H. W. Angus, 
Rorough Electrical Eneineer, Electricity Works. 
Cawdor-streot. Fotnerolh Eccles, on payment of 
n denosit of 9L 
* Marcn ud onan: E.—Inox BuiLpiNcGs.— 
The West Ham Education Committee invite ten- 
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ders for galvanised corrugated iron temporary 
buildings at Custom House School, Freemasons- 
road, Victoria Docks. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

* Marcu 23. — London, S. W. — FIRE-FSCAPE 
SrAHRCASFES.— The Wandsworth Guardians invite 
tenders for fire-escape staircases at St. John’s- 
hill Infirmary, Wandsworth, S.W. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Marcu 6. — Batley. — PAINTING, ETC. — The 
Batley Education Committee inv ite tenders for 


painting, colour-washing, whitewashing, etec., the 
inside of Grepo ry-street Council Schoo ; Wh 
caticns may be obtained from Mr. O. J. hirby, 
Borough poene Yown Hall, Batley.“ 

Marci 7. — Weeds. PAIN TIN G. — Painting at the 
city hospitals. Specification, etc., may be seen 
at the Stewards’ Office, Seacroft Hospital, any 
forenoon. 

MancH 8. "The Corporation 


invite tendera for “the painting and cleansing of 
the central and branch police-stations in the city. 
Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained at the 
City Architect's Office. 

Marcu 9. — Gloucester.—PLuMBErs’ Wonx.-- 
General repairs to Corporation property for the 
year Form of tender, etc., can be obtained on 
application to the City Surveyor, and must be 
puo out bv competent plumbers carrying on 

usiness in the City of Gloucester. 

Marcu 13.--Newcastle-on-Tyne.—PAIntTInG.— 
The Committee of Visitors of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne City Lunatic Asylum, Gosforth, invite ten- 
ders for painting. Form of tender on applica- 
tion to the Clerk of the Asylum. 

MancH 13. — Oxford. — PaiNTING. — Painting 
work at the Corporation cemeteries. Specifica- 
tion may be obtained nt the offices of the City 
Engineer, Town Hall, Oxford. 

MARCH 13.—Queen's Ferry, Flints. — PAINT- 
ING.— Flintshire C.C. Queen’s Ferry Bridge Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the cleaning down, 
. and afterwards painting the Queen's 

Ferry Ópening Bridge over the River Dee. 
Specifications may be obtained from Mr. 
Evans, 
Mold. 

March 14.—Great Western Railway.—Paint- 
ING Works. — Cleaning and repainting station 
huildings, bridges, etc., for the Grent Western 

nilway (twelve contracts). Quantities at tho 
office of the Engineer at Wolverhampton for Con- 
tracts Nos. 1 to 5, at Taunton for Contracts 
Nos. 7 and 9, at Newport for Contracts Nos. 6 
is 1 and at Shrewsbury for Contracts Nos. 11 
an 
X March 15. — London, N. — PAINTING, Ftc.— 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders 

for cleansing and painting works and repairs 
ut North-Western Fever Hospital, St. Ann's- 
road, Tottenham, N. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulara. 
m MarcH 15. — London, W. — PAINTING. FTC — 
The St. Marvlebone Guardians invite tenders for 
painting, colouring, cleansing, repairs, and 
alterations at Infirmary. Rackham-etreet. Notting 
Hill See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

No DarrF.—Lendewm, etc. Wonws. RFPAIRS, 
AND MATER!ALS.— The War Department invite ten- 
ders for triennial contracts from April J next at 
the several etations in Engineer districts and 
cub-districta. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 


WORKS. 


Marcu 6 — Arnold. — Street Wonks. —- The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the carrying out of 
certain private street works Plane, etc., may 
be seen, and quantities, etc., obtained, on pay- 
ment of 5a., bv applving to "Mr. R. E. Clarke, 
Surveyor, Public Offices, Arnold. 

Manch 6,.—Cheadle..-Matcriats.—The U. D.C. 
invite tenders for materials, etc. Specifications, 
efc., may be obtained on application to Mr. 
Edward Sykes, C.E., Surveyor to the Council. 

Manch 6. — Gower. — Water Main. — Gower 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supplying and 
laying of 3,124 yds. of water mains at Dunvant 
and Three Crosses, within the Gower Rural 
District. The plans inay be inspected at the 
offices of Messrs. Morgan Davies & Partners, 
the engineers, at 3, Gloucester-place, Swansea, 
and specifications, etc., may be obtained from 
them on payment of the sum of 21. 2s. 

Marcu 6.—Wetherby.-—Srowr..—The R. D. C. in- 
vite tenders for broken whinstone, limestone, 
granite, and dross, also tar macadam. Tender 
forms can be obtained on application to Mr. 
R. . Watson, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Wetherby. 


Marcu 6. — Whickham. — Roan Wonxks.—The 
U. D. C. invite tenders for the execution of certain 
excavating, !evelling, etc. Plans, etc.. may be 
seen by appointment, and bills of quantities ob- 
tained from the Council's Surveyor, Mr. J. 
Renton, Council Offices, Whickham. 

MancH 6. — Whitwell. — Sewers. — Hitchin 
R. D. C. invite tenders for the construction of 
about 700 lin. yds. of 9-in. and 300 lin. vds. of 
6-in. earthenware pipe sewers at Whitwell. 
Plans, etc., mav be seen at office of Mr. A. E. 
Passineham, Clerk to the Council, at the Old 
Town Hall, Hitchin. 

Marcu 7.—Barton-unon Irwell.— MAYRRIALS 
The R D.C. invite tenders for the supply during 


Sam 
F.S.I, County Surveyor, County Offices, 


the vear of setts, kerba, macadam, flags, lime- 
stone chippings, sunitary pipes, nnd road 
brushes. Form of tender can be obtained on 


application to Mr. A. II. Mountain, the Surveyor, 
Union Offices, Patricroft. 

Marcu 7.—Belfast.—.STronrs.— Tenders are re- 
euired for the supply of Portland cement, ctc. 
Forma of tender may be had at the office of the 
Citv Survcyor, City Hall. 

Marcu 7. — Bolton.— MarrRiALS.— The Streets 
Committee invite tenders for the supply and 
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delivery of materials for twelve months. Speci- 
gt a etc., may obtained on application 
to Mr. E. L Morgan, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer A Surveyor, Town Hall, Bolton. 
ARCH 7.—Chingford.—AxsNUvAL CONTRACTS — 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for annual contracts. 
Forms of tender for Nos. 1, 2, and 3 may be 
had on application, and copies of the several 
contracts may be seen at the Council Offices. 

MancH 7. —- Salford. — SewERING — Sewering, 

aving, and flagging works. Quantities supplied. 

articulars from Borough Engincer, Town Hall, 
Salford, on receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope. 

Marcu 7.—Salisbury.—SToNES AND GRAVEL.— 
Forms may be obtained at office of Mr. Wm. H. 
Jackson, Clerk to the Council, Market House- 
chanibers, Salisbury. 

M-ren 7.—Beaham and Seaton.—SrEwrRAGE.— 
Easington R. D. C. invite tenders for the con- 
struction of about 420 yds. of 9-in. stoneware ipe 
sewer, storage tanks, pumping station, and about 
160 l-in. yds. of 4 in. diameter cast-iron rising 
main at New Seaham. Plans, etc., by their 
Engineer, Mr. G. Waterhouse, inay be seen, and 
bills of quantities obtained, upon deposit of the 
sum of 9l. 

Marcu 7. — Westhoughton. — MATERIALS AND 
SETORES. — The H. D. C. invite tenders for the 
supply of materials and stores for the twelve 
months. Further particulars and form of tender 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Thas. 
Partington, Clerk to the Council, Town Haii, 
We-thoughton. 

MancH 8. — Barrow-in-Furness.—StTorrs AND 
MATERIALS.—'The Corporation invite tenders for 
the supply of stores and materials. Forms of 
tender and further particulars may be obtained 
cn application at the Borough Engincer’s Office, 
Town Ha 

Marcu 8. — London. — City Lanns TrNDERS.— 
Materials and articles. Further particulars and 
forms of tender may be obtained upon applica- 
tion at the City Surveyor's Office, Guildhall, B.C. 

Marcu 8. — Manchester. — AsPrarTiNG.— The 
Education Committee invite tenders for asphalt. 
ing the plavgrounds at the Mosley-road Municipal 
School, Fallowfield, Manchester. Bills of onanti- 
ties may be obtained at the Education Offices, 
Deanseate, Manchester, on a deposit of ll. Is. 
payable to the Accountant, Education Offices, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 


Marcu 8. — Tutbury. — Roan Marerrat.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for road material and 
cartuge. Printed forms of tender may be ob- 
tained from Mr. C. F. Chamberlin, Clerk, 
Council Offices, Union Offices, Burton-upon- 
Trent. or from Mr. H. S. Tebbitt, Surveyor. 
Tatenhill, Burton-on-Trent. 

Marcu 8. — Wardle. -- Matrrrars.— Materials. 
Forms from Surveyor, Council Offices, Wardle, 
near Rochdale. 

Marcu 9.—Newbigagin.—Srwer.—The Council 
invite tenders for 623 yds. 18-in. cast-iron, and 
234 yds. 18-in. glazed earthenware pipe sewer. 
Rill of qune etc., can obi*ined from 
Mr. R. Appleby, Surveyor, Council Office, New- 
biggin-by- the-Sea, on payment of 1l. 1s. deposit. 

Marca 9. — Stapleford. — Siac. — Supply of 

ranite slag and tar macadam during vear. 

orms of tender from Mr. W. Fox. Clerk to 
the Council, No. 11, Park-row, Nottingham. 

Marcu 9. — Stroud.— THRvPP SrwrnaGrE. —The 
R. D.C. invite tenders for laying of about 320 lin. 
vds. of 6-in. pipe sewer at The Bourne, in the 
Parish of Thrupp, and the construction of storm- 
water tank (capacity about 4,000 gallons’, and 
other works. Drawings, ctc., may be secn, and 
hills of quantities obtained, on payment of 
10a. 6d.. at the office of Mr. G. P. Milnes, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., 6. Rowcroft, Stroud. 

MancH 9. -- Welshrool.—l'ivixc.—Providinz 
nnd laying Ceiriog slabs, granite sets. and Torx 

ags; also excavating and fixing Yorkshire kerb- 
ing, and other work, Station.road, Welahpoo!. 
OP nahone may be seen at the Town Clerk a 


Magen 10. — Shalford.—-Sewers.—The RDC. 
invite tenders based upon a schedule of prices 
for laying in laterals or branch drains. Pian 
mar be seen, and copy of specification, etc., ob- 
tained, upon application to the Engineer, Mr. 
Henry Moon, High-street, Godalining 

Marcu 10.—Wigan.—Roap MaTERIALS.— Wigan 
R.D.C. invite tenders for road materials for the 
yeur. For further particulars apply to Mr. R. B. 
Marsh, Highway Surveyor, Parbold, near South- 


port. 

Marcu 11. -- Clown.—StaG AND GRAN ITT.— The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of the best 
broken slag, also of granite for roads. Forms 
of tender, etc., may be obtained of Mr. J. 
Pears, Surveyor, Hollin-hill, Clown, Chesterfield. 

Marcu 11 .— Eastbourne. —Roap MATERIAL AND 
SronES.— The T.C. invite tenders for the suppy 
of Portland cement, granite, stone, bricks, pipes, 
etc. Specifications may seen, and forms 
obtained, at the Borough Surveyor's Office, Town 
Hall, Eastbourne. 

Marcu 11. — Staffordshire.—Roap Marrerass., 
Fre. The C.C. invite tenders for road materials. 
cartage, and tools. Specifications. etc., can be 
obtained on application to Mr. James "Moncur, 
County Surveyor, County Buildings. Stafford. 

Marcu 1). — Stretford.—Strrrt Works —The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for paving with grani od 
rock, asphalt, etc., streets and passages. Thea 
drawings. etc.. may be seen,"and form of tender. 
etc., obtained. on application to Mr. Erres’ 
Worrall, the Councils Surveyor, on payment br 
cheque of 21. 

Marcu 13. S Mifratom: —Roap MaTFRTaL — TT e° 
U.D.C. invite tenders for about 3,000 tons cf 
broken granite, pase and slag. Form ot 
tender, ete., may be obtained nt office of Mr 
R. F. Ward, Surveyor, Council Offices, Kins- 

street, Alfreton. 

Marca 13. — BuckJow. — Stone. — Buck'ow 
R. D. C. invite tenders for stone, ete. Further :n- 
formation and forms of tender may he obtained 


from Mr. Joseph Burgess, Tabler, Knutaferd. 
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ROADS, etc.— continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or tha 
names Of those willing to submit tende, may oe 
sent in. 

March 13.—Edinburgh.--Marertats, ETC.— The 
Corporation invite offers for works and supphes 
tor one year. Forms may be obtained from tbe 
d Road Surveyor, City Chambers. 

ARCH 13. — Prestwich. — MarrRiALS. — The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for road materials, Por:- 
land cement, stoneware pipes, etc. Forms of 
tender, etc., can be obtained on application to 
5 Surveyor, Council Offices, Prestwich, Lanca- 
shire. 

Marcn 13.—80uthampton.—Ro4ps.—The Cor- 

poration invite tenders for the construction and 
maintenance cf tar macadamised roads. Con- 
ditions of contract, etc., may be inspected, and 
specincation. etc., obtained, at the Borough 
Engineer’s Office upon prod uction of the Borough 
Treasurer's receipt for a deposit of 1l. 1s. 
* Marcu 14 —-London.— ROA D MATERIALS.— The 
Commissioners of Works and Pubhe 
Buildings invite tenders for supply of road 
materials for Royal parks. See advertisement tn 
this issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 14.—Worcester.—DnaAiNAGE.—' The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the construction of 
glazed stoneware pipe surface water drains, etc 
in the Barbourne and Astwood Districts. 
of quantities obtained at the office of Mr. Thomas 
Caink, A. M. Inst. C. E., City Engineer, G uildhali, 
Worcester. 

MaRCH 15. — Cromoton.—ExrrFN8sSIoNS TO Marx 
DrainaGeE System, HiGH  CROMPTON, ETC.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction uf 
works of sewerage. Plans, etc., may be is- 
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apenas and genera) conditions of contract, etc., 
obtained, upon app Eid at the offices of the 


engineers, esBrs. P. Wilkinson & Son, 
MM. Inst. C. E., OT Cathedral-street, Man- 
chester, accompanied by a deposit cheque for 


3l. 3s. 

Marcu 15. — Oldham. — MATTRIALS.— The Sur- 
veyor's Committee invite tenders for the supply 
of materials. Specifications, etc., may be ob- 
tained on application at the Borough Surveyor's 
Office, Town Hall, Oldham. 

MaRcH 15. — Smethwick. — SronEgs.— The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the supply of 
inaterials and articles for the year. Forms of 
tender may be obtained from Mr. Alex. Hosken, 
Acting Borough Surveyor, Council House. 

Marcu 15. — Southwell. — MATERIAL. — The 


R.D.C. invite tenders for the suppl of road 
material. Forms of tender may, pe i tained as 
to the North District from r. Blewitt, 


Highway Surveyor, Ollerton l UH and as to 
the South District from Mr. Robert Morris, 
Highway Surveyor, Southwell. 

Marcu 15. — Todmorden. — Pavinc. — 18,500 
super yds. (approx.) of granite sett paving (setts 
supplied by the Corporation), including excava- 
tion of present macadam road, concrete founda- 
tion, and other appurtenant works. Bills of 
quantities, etc., from Mr. J. A. Heap, Borough 
Surveyor. 

MancH 16.—Felixstowe and Walton. —ANNUAL 
Contracts ron MATERIALS, ETC..— The U. D. C. in- 
vite tenders for asphalt, Fletton PE Port- 
land cement, etc. Specifications, etc., may 
obtained on pdt to Mr. H. C egg. 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Surveyor to the Council, Town 

all, Felixstowe. 

MaRCH 16. — Greenwich. — GRAN ITE. 500 tons 
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Channel Island or eias sd granite "palle, for 
Grove Park Workhouse, Le E orms of 
tender can obtained on ee at the 
Clerk's Office, Woolwich- road, Greenwic 

Marcu 16. -— Mewcastie-upon- Tyne. — 
MATERIALS, Stores, ETC.—The Town Improvement 
and Streets Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of materials during twelve months. 
Forms of tender may be obtained on t eppneelicn 
at the City Engineer's Office, ‘Town 

Makcu 17.—Gainsborough.—Roap AND PAVINO 
MarERIALS.— The U. D. C. invite tenders for tho 
supply and delivery of road and paving materials. 
Specification and forms may be obtained by 
written application, addressed to Mr. Sam. . 
Parker, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Gainsborough. 

MancH 18..-Coventry.—SToNE. etc.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for materials. Forms of 
tenders, etc., may be obtained, and samples in- 
spected, on application to Mr. J. Swindle- 
hurst, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Surveyor, 
St. Mary’ s Hall. 

Marcy 29. — Worsley. — ANNUAL CONTRACTS.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
materials during twelve :nonths. Forms of ten- 
der may be obtained on application to Mr. James 
Howard, Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, 
Walkden. 

APRIL 3.—Wickham Market.—GraniTEe.— 3,000 
tons of broken granite. Forms on application to 
Mr. T. Waller Read, Clerk, Board-room, Wick- 
ham Merket. 

No Date. — Thingoe. — Granite. — Thingoe 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 7,000 tons 
of broken granite. Particulars, etc., on upplica- 
tion to Mr. A. R. Cameron, Surveyor, Board- 
room, Bury St. Edmund's. 


Public Appointment. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. , Application 
| i 
„FF a EE 
*BOROUGH ENGINEER axp SURVEYOR. ...... Chelmsford Corporation ...... SOU: POF PP | Mar. 13 
Huctíon Sales. 
Date 
Nature und Place f Sale. By whom Offered. of Salc. 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Etc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E. CCC. Churchill- Sine o ðVꝗꝙ]: ð ³ | Mar. 8 
'OAK TIMBER (TREES), DEAL—On the Premiseess n 4% West, Usher, & co C Mur. 8 
„BUILDERSMERCHANT'S, Erc., STOCK At Moorgate Auction Rooms, 23, Moorfields, E. C. Fryett, White, & poꝛꝛꝛ emerat enn Mar. 14 
*BUILDING LAND axb MANSION, BOSCOMBE —At the Mar . Daniel Smith, Son, & Oakley 0.000000 occa ee cece | April 5 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS. 
BOARD. 


AT the last fortnightly sittine of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, tho following amonyst 
other matters were dealt with:— 

Long Reach Hospital.—The Hospitals Com- 
mittes brought up amended plans for the 
adaptation, at a cost of 1,822L, of the shore 
buildings at Long Reach to sinall-pox por- 
poses, and it was decided to forward them v» 
the Local Govermucent Board. for these 
approval. ` 

North-Eastern Hospital.—it was decided. 
subject to the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. to accept the tender of Mr. Ju 
Kazak for the crection, for 539L, of a coal 
store, ete., at the abovo hospital. 

Children’s Infirmary.—Tho Children’s Cour 
mittee stated that the Local Government 
Board had asked that sketch plans should le 
submitted to them of the isolation warda 
required at the above infirmary, tho estimated 
cost of which is 13.3824. It was agreed w» 
forward the plans, and to urge tho Board te 
give a definite decision in view of tho delav 
which has already occurred. 


—— — — 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Shields. 


The death, on February 26, at his residenoe. 
Moravfield, Merton, Surrey, is announced of 
Mr. Frederic James Shields, A. R. W. S. aged 
eoventv-six. years. A native of Hartlepoot, 
Mr. Shields had his earlier education. in St. 
Clement Danes School. and began his artistia 
carcer in making designs for decorative 
lithography for mercantile firms in Map- 
chester. He prepared the designs, 1891, for 
the stained glass windows in the apse of St. 
Anne's Church. Manchester; for à window in 
the Queen's Tower, Conway Castle, 1902: and 
for «ome decorative work at the Duke of 
Westminster's seat, Eaton Hall His most 
important and his latest work has been the 
painting. for the late Mrz, Russell Gurney, of 
a verv large number of pictures. in oils, for 
the interior of the Chapel of the Aecension. 
apportaining to the St. George's, Hanover- 
sauare, burial- ground in Hyde Park-place, W. 
The work, which occupied him several years, 


is intended, in his own words, to symbolise 
Faith, Hope, Love, and Patience, and “to 
express the purpose of God's redeeming Jove 
developing through successive dispensations— 
Patriarchal, Mcsaic, and Christian.” 


Mr. Squarey. 


Mr. Elias Pitt Squarey, aged cighty-seven 
years, died on February 25. at his residence, 
the Moot, Downton, near Salisbury. He was 
one of the original members. and a Past- 
President, of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
member of tho firm of Messrs. Rawlence & 
Squarey, surveyors, etc. of No. 15. Great 
George street, Westminster, and Salisbury. 
Mr. Squarey enjoved a high reputation as an 
experienced agent and land valuer ; with his firm 
ho had the management of some wido estates 
in the south and west of England, and ho 
acted for the War Secretary in the ‘purchase, 
for 500.000/.. cf a large area of land on 
Salisbury Plain for training and similar pur- 
poses. Mr. Squarey was a director of tho 
Land and Loan Enfranchisement Company, 
latterly incorporated with the Lands Improve- 
ment Company. 


— — 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


We have received from Messrs. O'Brien, 
Thomas, & Co. a special catalogue, issued hy 
their Ventilating and Heating Department 
Catalogue No. 40—of “ Bovd’s” ventilating 
and heating appliances, containing particulars 
and some illustrations of the enecialities which 
can be scen at the firm's premises at 17 and 
18, Upper Thames-strect, E.C.. or their works 
at Canterburv-road, Old Kent.road, S. E. We 
understand that the firm have had a god 
many vears’ experience in ventilating and 
heating. and that thev have on their staff a 
designer and also an engineer, whose sugges- 
tions and advice are frequently of value to 


architects, engineers, and contractors. AS 
regards ventilating appliances, the Boyd 
* Foul-Air Extractor," when used in con- 


junction with tho nroner anniication of Boyd's 
"Improved Fresh-Air Inlet Brackets or 


Tubes,” insures a continuous change of air. 
They aro made in galvanised steel. zinc. or 
conper to architects’ own designs. The 


" Foul Air Extractor," patterns Nos. 28 and 


29, can be employed where efficiency and not 
appearance is the great consideration, and 
the Turret form of“ Foul-Air Extractor.“ 
pattern No. 33, can be fixed inside brick, 
stone, metal, or timber structures. Tho 
“ Concealed Under-Roof Ventilator” is a 
suitable form of extractor for churches, 
chapels, and publie buildings, where & con. 
ccaled ventilator is required. Some other 
specialities are: — The Bord " Foul-Atr 
Extractor ”? (used fcr the ventilation of sewers, 
sol pipes, and likewise in a special form for 
the cure of smoky chimneys); Boyd 
“ Patent Flue Plates" (for large institutions, 
mansions, etc.); Boyd "Improved Fresh-Air 
Inlet Brackets and Tubes” (air filters can 


also bo fitted to them if required); and 
"Improved Fresh-Air Inlet Bracket” (pat- 
tern No. 338); tho “ Sopho” (registered title,. 


The * Sopho" has been designed so that it 
can bo easily washed and mado sanitary by 
removing the front panel. The top is fitted 
with a deflecting shicld and raised grid. This 
prevents the fresh-air inlet from being covered 
by books, ete. The Boyd system of heating 
by means of the patent “ Hygiustic’’ ventilat- 
ing stoves and grates has had extensivo 
employment. As to tho stoves and grates, a 
constant stream of pure warm air is, subject 
to regulation, supplied to the room or ward. 
in addition to the heat radiated from 
specially constructed fire-lumps in an open fire. 

Messrs. J. Wright & Co.. of New Malden. 
Surrey, call our attention to their“ Fixing ” 
and partition blocks. These blocks are made 
of Portland cement. and a special aggregate 
(her than coke breeze is employed. It is 
claimed that they are fire and sound resisting. 
have a perfect nail and screw hold, and can 
he quickly finishod with one coat of plaster. 
Jn a former issue we have borno testimony to 
the remarkable wav in which these partition 
blocks withstood the action of fire in the 
conflagration at Messrs. Arding & Hobbs’. 
Mossrs. W rights fixing blocks for walls take 
the place of ordinary wall-plugging, and mav 
be used in place of kattens for weather-tilin« 
with considerable advantage, in view of their 
immunity from fire and dry-rot. A special 
block is made to bod in conercta to receive 
flooring boards, forming a floor suitable for 
schools. halls, skating rinks. ete. equal to 
weod-block flooring, at a considerably reduced 


cost. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


129 of 1910.—Thg British Stone and Marble 
Company, Ltd., and Charles Wesley Gray: 
Process for manufacturing bricks and blocks 
for building end other purposes. 

2.911 of 1910.—James Albert King: Rein- 
forced concrete, fireclay, and like fire-resisting 
structures 
. 4,079 at 1910.—Thomas Malcolm McAlpine: 
Methods and means for building and rein- 
1 tho walls of tunnels, shafts, and the 
ike. 

4,538 of 1910.—Gerald Otley Case: Concrete 
and like piles, beams, or pillars. 

4,609 of 1910.—James Lyon: Clamps. 

7.538 of 1910.—William Phillips Thompson 
(Société de Fondations par Compression 
Mecanique du Sol): Piling or pile foundation 
soles for constructional work. 

9.978 of 1910.—Edward Albert Oates Smith 
and John Wilford Mark: Fasteners applicable 
for window-sashes and the liko. 

11,228 of 1910.—Wilhelm Herbst: Filling 
for use in concrete ceilings and floore. 

13,673 of 1910.—Max Baumer: Means for 
securing outside shutters in the open position. 

14.314 of 1910.—Charles Robert Horrell and 
Herbert Benjamin Bowman: Chimney cowls 
and the like. 

19.010 of 1910.—Gatier Laurent Rougcon: 
nos slip plate for staire, floors, steps, and the 
ike. 

23,289 of 1910.—Ferdinand Wienberg: Lars 
Jorgensen ; Carster Jespersen ; Jorgen 
Kristian Jorgensen: Means for making 
cement pipes of any desired sectional form. 

24.936 of 1910.—Gustav Sistermann: Col- 
lapsible scaffolding and like structures. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112 Gerrard. Telegrams, " The Builder, London.” 


THE INDEX (with TTTLE.PAGX) for VOLUME XCIX. 
(July to December, 1910) was given as a supplement 
with the issue for January 


CLOTS 3 for Binding the Numbers are now ready, prioe 


d. each; also 
RKADING CASES. (Cloth), with Strings, oe 9d. each. 
Hb NINETY NINTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound), 
co Twelve Shillings and Bixpenoe. 
BUBSCRI ER VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3a. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pied a ea Ba CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS 
PROSPRCTURES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS eto., eto. f 
Fix liner or under . . . . . 6s. 0d. 
Fach additional line. . eee eee ettet neta Ia. od. 
SITUATION S VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Eix lines (about fifty words) or under . .. . 4n. 62, 
Ench additional line (about ten words) ................. 0s. 6d. 
Tern for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page 
and other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 
RBRITIUATIONS WANTED (Singlehsnded—Labour only). 
Four lines (about thirty words) or under. 22. 61. 
hoch additional lune (about ten wordm).................. 0s. dd. 
PREPAXMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*.* Rtampa ma! » f be sent; but all sums should be remitted aK 
postal LU ers, paynble to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher ol ‘THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, W.C. 


Advertinements for the current week" a fasne are received up 
U ONE p.m. on THURSDAY, but Classification ” ia imposaihle 
fn the case of anr which may reach the Office after TWELVE 
NOON on that Those intended for the Outside Wrapper 
alould be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 


STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
Otfice before 


ALTERATIONS IN 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the O 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
MONIALS, etc., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
etrongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
Gent. 


ADVERTISERS tn “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
addressed t the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand. W.C., free 
e! charge. Letters will be forwarded tf addressed envelo pid are 
sent, together with sufficient stamps to cover the postaxe. 
at mpe are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 

N.B.—The iride Boxee are not intended for trade lista, 
circulars, and the like, should these be received, they cannot (if 
noticed) be forwarded. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLUNIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


TEADING CASES { „ 


post (carefully packed), Is, 


— MÀ — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPEBTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 11.—By Escritt & BARRELL (at 
Grantham). 
Great Gonerby, Lincs.— Willow Top Farm, etc., 


// err or ee eod £7,405 
February 13.—By HENRY MANLEY & Soxs (at 
Crewe). 
Sound, Cheshire. —Sound Oak Farm and accom- 
modation land, 163 à. 3 r. 23 p., f. 8,440 
Alvaston, Cheshire. —Furm and enclosures, 66 a. 
Ir EE 4,180 
February 16.—By PuiriP CHAMPION (at Maid- 
stone). 
Ryarsh, Kent.—Comp Farm, 27 a. 3r. 4 p., f. 1,700 
Barming, Kent.—North-st., Oasthouse, f ........ 145 


* All there applications are in the stage in which 
5 to the grant of Patente upon them can 
made. 
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February 17.—By ALFRED Darsr & Co. (at 


Chelmsford). 
Chelmsford, Essex.—Swiss Dairy Farm, 11 a., 
DNase eaten better aly Meas ĩͤ KA 4 2,000 
Broomfeeld-rd , five plots of land, f.. 900 
February 18.—By Fraxcis Pittis & Son (at 
Newport). 
Godshill, Isle of Wight.—Godshill Estate, 
395 a. 3 r. 26 p., f. EU PT EE EAA 9,523 
February 20.—By EASTMAN Bros. 
Sydenham.—Addington-gr., Maud Villa, f., 
Y E 32b. E E E E 8 360 
By Henry Man rey & Sons (at Crewe). 
Bridgemere, Cheshire.—Bridgemere Estate, 
3l4 a. 0r. 25 D, . 14,955 
February 21. — By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
RicHARDpSON, & Co. 
Croydon.—South End, f.g.r. 7777ʒl . 210 
Fulham. — 43 and 47, Harwood-rd., u.t. 48] yrs., 
KE DIMUS Moo ee re nee ere 400 
By Mar & PuHivpor. 
Brixton.—365, Brixton-rd., u.t. 40} yrs., g.r. 
om / :. 550 
Br Hampton & Sons. 
Kensington. —40, 80, 86, and 88, Lexham-gdns., 

u.t. 61 yrs., g.r., etc., 74l. 12s., y. und e. r. 

yo. Sip chat, Bins becca TREE ( Ea 4,025 
Chiswick.—1 to 8, Prebend-mans., u. t. 88 yrs., 

pr r. 48l., gross rents 5621. 1j. 2,770 
Hollowuy. 1 to 60, Hargrave- mans., u.t. 91 

yrs., g. r. 3001., gross rents 1,931l.. ............. 7,250 

1 to 63 (odd), Loraine- mans., u.t. 91 yrs., g.r. 

280l., gross rents 1,565l. 00... 575 
Stamford Hill.—9 to 16, Carlton-mans., u.t. 92 

yrs., g. r. 70l., gross rents 381l. .................. 1,250 
Brixton. — 1 to 48, Cowley-mansions, u. t. 

990 „ K. r. 360L., gross rents 1, 82 6, 000 
Maida Vale. —230 to ' 248 (even), Lauderdale- 

mansions, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 120l., gross 

rents 6451. aes or Ie ORE eR EUER 2,250 

60 to 68, 69 to 78, Biddulph-mansions, u.t. 

87 yrs., g. r. 1901., gross rents 1,1041 ........... 3,600 
Balham.—1 to 9, 22 to 27, Cecil. mansions, u. t. 

90 yrs., g. r. 158l., gross rents 728l. ............ 1,930 
Hampstead. Tp to 16, Frognal-mansions, u.t. 

84 yrs., g. r. 90l., gross rents 5771................ 2,550 

33 to 40, Cavendish- mansions, u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. 
45l., gross rents 3510.00.00. aee 1,300 
329, West-End-la. (s.), u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. 30l., 
y. and e.r. 100l. |... eerie 8 225 
By Mappison, Mines, & MappisoN (at Yar- 
mouth). 
Gorleston.—1, A vondale-villas, f., pp. 290 
CHA Yarmouth. —7, 8, 9, and 10, Row 112, f., = 
IE Bow 117, f. w. r. 161. 18 100 
Joun Bray (at Hastings). 
Hastings ussex.—Queen's-rd., Pilot Inn, f. 800 
By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Cardiff). 
Cardiff, Glam.—-99, Frederick.st., u.t. 124 yrs., 
Ü ctos NU DNI DL Bsa REESE de 1,300 
February 22. By CHAS. CANET. 
E 055 and 67, en rd., u. t. 51 
9l., w. r. 721. 16. 295 
Dulwich. 9 61, Pellatt- rd., u. t. 571 yrs., 
K. r. 101., w. r. ZF 8 270 
By Lix NETT, LANE, & DET 
Harlesden.—63, Cruven- pk. „ u. t. 65 yrs., E. r. 
10/,, y. r. 451, P 385 
37, Connaighe rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g. r. 8l. „y. T. 481. 490 
By RoBiNsoN & PARRATT. 
Tooting. 107, Ritherdon- rd., u. t. 79 yrs., g. r. 
N // ᷣðͤ y ĩðâZ REO veces 450 
By RvsuwonTH & Brown. 
Deptford.—1 to 5, Wybourn- Cotare f., w.r. 
ALTEA REE PE mM ·· A ATA E eh asa " 290 
By RoBEnT TibEY & Son. 
Balls Pond. 415 and 16, Stanley- rd., u. t. 41 yrs., 
r. 7l. 108., W. r. V 300 
De 1 Town.--12 and 14, Mortimer-rd., 

u. t. 60 yrs., g.r. 20l., ' b: C 235 

N —16, Cavendish-road, u.t. 61 yrs., 
115 d ead Mtn ia thinly 180 
Beetham: owden-st., f.g. rents 10l., rever- 
sion in 66 yrs. p 205 
NS st., f. g. renta 201., “reversion in 
A PA E UR NR C0000. Eo EE rem 400 
Wine. st., f.g. rents JOL., reversion in 
V c TET MAR 610 
Willesden. — West Ella-rd., f.g. rents 24l., 
reversion in 84 yr. 480 
Northcote-rd., f.g. rents 30l., reversion in 
uis. PME 590 
By FRED VARLEY & Son. 
Finsbury Park. —83, Finsbury Purk-rd., u. t. 

55 ym R-E. BL De., por / » 375 
Hampstead.—83, Goldhurst- ter., u.t. 67 yrs., 

F. r. 9l., y. r. TTC 35 
Holloway. 72, Victor-rd., f., y.r. 22l. 28. s 310 
By STEPHENSON X ALEXANDER (ut Porthcawl). 
Porthcawl, Glam.—South-rd., Windmill House, 

Rock House, and two building sites, f. 2,160 

February 23.—By BUxch & DUKE. 
Clapton. -Rushmore-rd., f.g. renta 78l., rever- 

Bion in 83 /r, 8 1,798 
Hackney.—1, Queen Ann-rd., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 

10s., WF. EL. ,, ¹˙ð wr - etra) te 150 

By BowDITCH & GRANT 
Whitechapel.—Clinton-st., f.g.r. 6l. 68., rever- 

ir toe He beet TES 450 
Barnsbury. St. Clement.st., f.g. rents 12l., 

version in 30 Kr. 205 
Hm -- Grove-rd., f. g. r. 6l. 63., reversion in 

3; Manet Ratt a lea Bin ahs 155 
Hose rd., f.g.r. 121., reversion in 49 yrs. .. 295 
Canonbury.- - Quadrant- rd. „ i. K. rents 121. 168., 
u. t. 35 yrs., K. r. ți. 205 
Marquess-rd., i.g. rents 13l., s ut. 34 yrs., 3 
TO GE NICE CHER ͤ ww 155 
Ashby.rd., ig. rents 12l, 12s., u. t. 34 yrs., ; 

g. r. &. aput rau 140 
Dalston. — Brougham. rd., d. g. r. 8l. Bs., u.t. 

A a. Tu Dp Me rom 130 
Marylebone. - Hardington-st., i.g. rents 31. 10s., 

wte IO STS Be fr ees i 230 


[MARCH 2, 1911. 


By LEOPOLD FARMER & Sons. 
Plumstead.—Tormount-rd., l.g. rents 511. 10s., 
it. 78 yrs., n !! oae MEOS £57 


By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Leytonstone. —18, Bulwer- rd., u. t. 66] yrs., g. r. 


%! KJ ĩ E enda 200 
Limehouse.—20 to 23 teen Dixon-st., u.t. 
44 to 46 yrs., K. r. 16l., 95b cese ncs 975 


Leyton.—155 and 157, S u. t. 64$ yrs., 
g. r. 6l., w. r. 44. 4s 240 
46 and 47, Dun mov rd. North, u. t. 641 yrs., 
g.r. 0L, w.r. 44l. / or 235 
By Newson & SHEPHARDS. 
Clapham. -—Cantley-av. . f.g. renta l., rever- 
sion in 75 
Streatham. — 


‚—U— aset 333373* 36666 
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Forest Hill. x IE ed rd., f.g. rents 191., 
reversion in 86 r. 45 
Hurt Donme rd., te g. r. 7l. 10s., reversion in 


89 y 
Lewisham -- Albercore-cres., 
reversion in 77 rr. 570 
Finchley.- -The Grove, etc., f.g. rents 431. 2s., 
reversion in 91 and 83 yr... 
Hornsey.—Ferrestone - road, f.g. rents, 45'., 
reversion in 83 yr. ͥ 
The Pavement, f.g.r. 12l., reversion in 87 yrs. 
Harringay.— Burgoyne- road, f.g. renta 16l. 10w., 
reversion in 87 
Duckett-rd., f.g. rents 141., reversion in 88 yrs 
Pey none: rd., f.g. rents 19i. 10s., reversion in 
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Willesden: —Brett-rd., f.r. rents 20l., reversion 
BE e ro bu Ceo es oleae tetti 
Highbury —34, Bryantwood-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., 
r. 7L, y. r. 38l. 
Holloway. —50, Landseer-rd. (S), u.t. 47 yrr., 
f ad ose 
V — 204, Copenhagen.st., u.t. 
„ K. r. 6l., y.r. 36l 
Barat. A, Well ington- rd., u. t. 50 yrs., g. r. 
6l., w. r. 421. 188. 
Hoxton. — 265, 267, and 269, Hoxton.st. (s. ), also 
48 to 54 (even), Hemsworth- st., u.t. 36 yrs., 
g.r. 1271., y. and w. r. 302l. 188. 
Berens .—52 and 58, Beresford-rd., f., y.r. T 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground. rent ; g.r. for ground.rent: r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; w.r. for "weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpi term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane ; st. for street; rd. for road : sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace: cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public- house ; o. for 
offices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 
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“THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residenta in any part of the United Kingdom 
et the prepaid rate ot 198. rer annum, with delivery by Fridag 
Morning’s Pust in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, Ua. 8d. per annum; and to all part- of 
Furope, America, Australia, New Zealand, india. China, Cey:on, 
etc.. Un. per annum. 

Bemictances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be sddreeed to 
Lhe Puvuaher o£ IuE bUILDER,” 4, Cathenine-etrest, W.C. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


% Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which ould. be n remembered by those who inake use of 
this information. 


BBICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ s. d. 
Best Stocks 4 T T D I 1 1a 0 
Picked Stocks for Fucinns gs 2 10 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Flettons ............ 1 9 0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
Red 3 12 0 Ends 17 7 6 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides und 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End 7 6 
Best Blue Pressed Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshire... 3 15 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose ..... 400 Glzd. tr teh rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins, Bullnose, 
GLAZED BRICRS. and Flats 14 7 6 
Best White and D'ble Stretchers 16 7 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers ...... 10 17 6 One Side and two l 
Headers 10 7 6 Ends 17 7 6 
Quoins, Bull - Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End 7 6 
D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 — Splays & Squints 15 17 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5e. 
i than best. 


per 1000 less 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ . 6 9 per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast 53 
Best Portland Cement 29 O per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 2 
Norz— The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime 11s. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. Od. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Baru Stone — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depot ................. I 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine ‘Elms 
Depot..... e EE ESAE 
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THE ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON. 


: EVER be backward in coming 
T forward " is perhaps the 
moral we are intended to 
extract from the abbreviated version 
of the delightful little tale about Alex- 
ander the Great and Deinocrates, the 
architect, which Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
related so effectively in his interesting 
and timely paper on ^" The Artistic 
Development of London” at a recent 
meeting of the Institute. 
If we venture to make any reference 


to this moral it is not to dispute its 
value—far from it. In this age of 
shrinking self-effacement it is a motto 
that we might all do well to pin up over 
our drawing-boards. Still less is it to 
question the perfect propriety of its 
application to the particular time and 
circumstance—quite the contrary. Con- 
veying, as it did, so subtly and delicately 
to each one of the distinguished guests 
the flattering suggestion that in him 
the modern Deinocrates might find his 


Alexander, nothing could have been 
happier. 

Rather would we suggest that another 
moral of equal, if not greater, value and 
pertinence to the subject might have 
been drawn from those details of the 
narrative which Mr. Waterhouse—rightly 
enough for his purpose—omitted to 
relate. 

From Vitruvius we learn not only that 
Deinocrates disguised himself in a lion's 


skin, and took advantage of the sensation 
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he thus created to propose to Alexander 
to form Mount Athos into the statue of 
a man, but also that the statue should 
hold “a spacious city in his left hand, 
and in his right a huge vase, into which 
shall be collected all the streams of the 
mountain, which shall thence be poured 
mto the sea." Further, we learn that 
Alexander, delighted at the proposition, 
made immediate inquiry if the soil of the 
neighbourhood were of a quality capable 
of yielding sufficient produce for such a 
state.” When, however, he found that all 
its supplies must be furnished by ses, 
he thus addressed Deinocrates: “I 
admire the grand outline of your scheme, 
and am well pleased with it; but I am 
of opinion he would be much to blame 
who planted a colony on such a spot. 
For, as an infant is nourished by the 
milk of its mother, depending thereon 
for its progress to maturity, so a city 
depends on the fertility of the country 
surrounding it for its riches, its strength 
in population, and not less for its defence 
a:ainst an enemy. Though your plan 
might be carried into execution, yet I 
think it impolitic. I nevertheless request 
vour attendance on me that I may other- 
wise avail myself of your ingenuity.” As 
Mr. Waterhouse puts it, The King 
declined the design with thanks,” at 


which we can hardly be surprised — 


except perhaps at the thanks. 

Now it is just possible that some 
people may see in this engaging narrative 
a warning rather than an encouragement, 
au application for our especial benefit of 
tic fable of the ass in the lion's skin—a 
particularly fortunate ass who happened 
to have the unusual good luck to bray 
before someone with the insight to 
per eive that, for all his foolish assump- 
tio n. he was really a“ man of dreadful 
mizht” in his own proper sphere. Any- 
on: not altogether content to obtain 
„ honour through his comely person and 
di mified deportment," but would prefer, 
lice Vitruvius, “to gain some commenda- 
tion through the aid of his scientific 
acquirements," may well think that an 
architect who so completely gave himself 
awav covers his profession with ridicule, 
and is not exactly the person to be held up 
to us except as an awful example—even 
though he did make it pay in the end. 

Be this as it may, the difficulty we sce 
is that—if we may venture to say so— 
we cannot always be quite sure that our 
future administrators will prove to be 
Alexanders. This seems the flaw in the 
argument. They may have the common 
sense to reject an impossible scheme, and 
the courtesy to do so with the same 
dignified politeness, but they may lack 
the discernment to perceive the“ man 
of dreadful might" behind it, who might 
have to submit to the same scathing 
rebuke without the consolatory and 
encouraging reference to future scope for 
his ingenuity. 

When we find Mr. Waterhouse’s most 
innocent suggestion that architects might 
well be employed in their own proper 
sphere, provoking remarks on “ constitu- 
tion building " by “ an architectural lay- 
man," we see that this difficulty is not 
altogether imaginary. 

" Let the cobbler stick to his last ”’ is 
the moral that might have occurred to 
the audience had this anecdote been 
related in full, 
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Considering that our enthusiasm for 
the artistic development of London is 
perhaps liable at times to betray us into 
giving ourselves away in like manner by 
the suggestion of wild-cat schemes of 
similar, if less magnificent, folly, display- 
ing the same lofty disregard for practical 
considerations, it might be as well to 
temper enthusiasm with discretion, and 
pin this motto up with the other. 

We do not always sufficiently realise 
perhaps that schemes for the devclop- 
ment of a city require the same solid 
basis of practical necessity upon which 
it was originally founded, and that this 
basis may involve social and economic 
questions on which, as architects, we are 
not necessarily experts. To pose as such 
is to assume the lion's skin. 

From the sequel to our tale we should 
presume that the business of the architect 
1s not so much to suggest impossible 
schemes simply for the sake of their 
possible artistic effect as to give artistic 
form and expression to ideas suggested 
by those better qualified to judge of 
their necessity. 

Alexander, we read, and not Deino- 
crates, “ having perceived a spot, at the 
same time naturally strong, the centre of 
the commerce of the country, a land 
abounding with corn, and having thos? 
facilities of transport which th» Nile 
afforded, ordered Deinocrates to build a 
citv whose name should be Alexandria." 


As private individuals we have, of. 


course, an equal right with any other 
individual to suggest ideas, and by all 
means let us exercise this right, but if 
we do it would be as well to make sure 
that our schemes have a more reasonable 
basis of common sense than the one here 
recorded, for ill-considered schemes witl:- 
out this basis may possibly do more harm 
than good. 

It is just a question also whether the 
cobbler who is too ready to point out 
the holes in his neighbour's shoes is 
altogether a popular person. He mav 
easily overdo it, and his action be resented. 
The difficulty with us moreover is that 
if we do take the trouble to indicate an 
obvious hole in the civic shoe, and 
demonstrate, at some trouble and expense 
to ourselves, how best it may be repaired, 
the public is just as likely as not to thank 
us most politely, and cobble it themselves. 
Then when the clumsy patchwork attracts 
public attention some inspired idiot is 
sure to add insult to injury by writing 
to the Press to deplore the sad lack of 
inspiration in the present generation of 
cobblers. 

— —— — 


THE LONDON TRAFFIC 
REPORT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE. 

EENTERESTING as were the two 


previous annual reports of the 
London Traffic Branch of the 
Board of Trade, this latest 
one surpasses them in several respects. 
Both the investigations and the con- 
structive proposals take a wider scope, 
and while we still retain the impression 
of a door only gradually opening on a 
problem with numberless ramifications 
and varied aspects, we can feel that the 
mere fact that this report includes 
concrete proposals, though thev mav be 


experiments 
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only tentative in general outline, brings 
us a step further towards a realisation of 
the needs of Greater London. 

At an early stage of the work we are 
referred to Appendix H., which is one of 
the most valuable sections of the whole 
volume. This section, compiled by Mr. 
J. F. Ordish, deals with the“ History cf 
Metropolitan Roads," commencing with 
Roman London and terminating with 
the abandonment of the Turnpike 
system. As it forms the legitimate 
introduction to the study of the whole 
matter, we will consider this section first. 
It opens with a reference to the road 
survey, by John Ogilby, published in 
1675, which gives eight main roads out 
of London which, with six branches in 
addition, can be identified as under— 


1. London to Aberystwyth v'a Acton and Uxbridge 
2. 75 „ Arundel „ Clapham „ Dorking 

3. 92 „ Berwiek „ Shoreditch ,, Ware 

4. E » Bristol » Hounslow ,, Colnbrook 
5. T „ Buckingham „, Uxbridge » Wendover 
6. aS » St. Davids „ Colnbrook ., Maidenhead 
7. I » Dover „ Southwark ,, Blackheath 
: "s „ Harwich „ Mile End „, Romford 
9, 95 „ Hythe „ Southwark ,, Eltham 

10. s » Holyhead „ Aldersgute » Hizhgate 

11. s » (Gt. Western-,, Hounslow ,, Staines 

road) 

12. ; » Newhaven » Newington ,, Croydon 

13. es , Portsmouth „, Clapham _,, Kingston 

11. 35 „ Rye „ New Cross „F Bromley 


It will be seen that several of these 
roads are identical for some distances, 
but, on the other hand, there were other 
wavs not reckoned by Ogilby, as the road 
to St. Albans (Edgware-road), and the 
King's private roads to Theobalds and 
to Fulham. | 

Manv of these roads will be recognised 
as having the Roman routes as their 
basis, and, of course, the site of London 
Bridge, selected by the Romans, deter- 
mined the position of the lines of those to 
the south. The roads, at the time this 
schedule was made, were in very bad 
condition, and in many cases almost 
impassable. Not till 1748 was any 
systematic attempt to improve them 
initiated, and, judging bv the number 
of Turnpike Acts, the period of greatest 
activity was from 1760 to 1809. An 
important feature in the development of 
London was the New Road” from the 
Angel to Marylebone, for which an Act 
was obtained in 1756, and in 1775 a 
further Act authorised the constructicn 
of the City-road, these Acts included tke 
provision for setting back the building 
lines 50 ft. from the road, which has, after 
a number of appeals, been recently 
confirmed by the House of Lords. 

A Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended that Commis- 
sions of Highways should be appointed 
to exercise general supervision over the 
turnpike roads. This Committee also 
advised (in 1809) that main roads— 
Within 200 miles of London should be A ft. wide. 


»* 00 ,?* »» »» | 
50 ,* »* »* 60 
25 »» on »5 70 
15 57 ,* 80 


The Commercial-road was formed by the 
East India Company, 1803, and Vasie's 
Archway-road, one of the best pieces of 
road engineering around London, was 
commenced in 1810. In this year 
Macadam began those inquiries and 
that revolutionised the 
method of road-making. He is often 
credited with the invention of this 
method. but it was already in use in 
Sweden and in Switzerland at that time, 
and Macadam's merit lies rather in the 
activity with which he prosecuted his 
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inquiries and the pertinacity with which 
he pressed his proposals upon the atten- 
tion of the public. His recommendations 
were emphatically adopted by the Select 
Committee which had taken the place of 
the Standing Committee on Highways, 
and this body further displayed a wise 
prevision in advising that a special Act of 
Parliament should be passed, uniting all 
the Turnpike Trusts within a distance of 
about ten miles round London under one 
set of Commissioners, with the object of 
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fender the roads of the metropolis “a 
pattern for the Kingdom." 

This proposal, however, | aroused 
intense opposition from the numerous 
interests concerned, and, after a lapse of 
many years, was only partially carried 
into effect. 

More would have been done but for 
the fact that with the advent of the 
railways it appeared probable that roads 
would become obsolete, and from this 
time forward the subject was compara- 


Greater London, 
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tively neglected. Perhaps it was almost 
a pity that the railway did not come into 
being some ten or fifteen years later than 
it did, as in that case our roads would 
have been materially improved and 
placed in the hands of a well-trained 
central body. 

On the Continent, where the road 
engineering was in advance of ours and the 
railway a few years behind, we see that 
the tradition has been retained of studied 
design and substantial construction 
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he thus created to propose to Alexander 
to form Mount Athos into the statue of 
a man, but also that the statue should 
hold “a spacious city in his left hand, 
and in his right a huge vase, into which 
shall be collected all the streams of the 
mountain, which shall thence be poured 
into the sea.“ Further, we learn that 
„Alexander, delighted at the proposition, 
made immediate inquiry if the soil of the 
neighbourhood were of a quality capable 
of yielding sufficient produce for such a 
state.” When, however, he found that all 
its supplies must be furnished by ses, 
hə thus addressed Deinocrates: “I 
admire the grand outline of your scheme, 
and am vell pleased with it; but I am 
of opinion he would be much to blame 
who planted a colony on such a spot. 
For, as an infant is nourished by the 
milk of its mother, depending thereon 
for its progress to maturity, so a city 
depends on the fertility of the country 
surrounding it for its riches, its strength 
in population, and not less for its defence 
atainst an enemy. Though your plan 
might be carried into execution, yet I 
think it impolitic. I nevertheless request 
vour attendance on me that I may other- 
wise avail myself of your ingenuity.” As 
Mr. Waterhouse puta it, “The King 
declined the design with thanks,” at 


which we can hardly be surprised — 


except perhaps at the thanks. 

Now it is just possible that some 
pople may see in this engaging narrative 
a warning rather than an encouragement, 
an application for our especial benefit of 
tic fable of the ass in the lion's skin—a 
particularly fortunate ass who happened 
to have the unusual good luck to bray 
before someone with the insight to 
per»eive that, for all his foolish assump- 
tion, he was really a“ man of dreadful 
mi ht“ in his own proper sphere. Any- 
on: not altogether content to obtain 
* honour through his comely person and 
di nifed deportment," but would prefer, 
lice Vitruvius, “to gain some commenda- 
tion through the aid of his scientific 
acquirements," may well think that an 
architect who so completely gave himself 
away covers his profession with ridicule, 
and is not exactly the person to be held up 
to us except as an awful example—even 
though he did make it pay in the end. 

Be this as it may, the difficulty we sce 
is that—if we may venture to say so— 
we cannot always be quite sure that our 
future administrators will prove to be 
Alexanders. This seems the flaw in the 
argument. They may have the common 
sense to reject an impossible scheme, and 
the courtesy to do so with the same 
dignified politeness, but they may lack 
the discernment to perceive the“ man 
of dreadful might" behind it, who might 
have to submit to the same scathing 
rebuke without the consolatory and 
encouraging reference to future scope for 
his ingenuity. 

When we find Mr. Waterhouse's most 
innocent suggestion that architects might 
well be employed in their own proper 
sphere, provoking remarks on *' constitu- 
tion building " by “an architectural lav- 
man," we see that this difficulty is not 
altogether imaginary. 

" Let the cobbler stick to his last ` is 
the moral that might have occurred to 
the audience had this anecdote been 
related in full, 
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Considering that our enthusiasm for 
the artistic development of London is 
perhaps liable at times to betray us into 
giving ourselves away in like manner by 
the suggestion of wild-cat schemes of 
similar, if less magnificent, folly, display- 
ing the same lofty disregard for practical 
considerations, it might be as well to 
temper enthusiasm with discretion, and 
pin this motto up with the other. 

We do not always sufficiently realise 
perhaps that schemes for the devclop- 
ment of a city require the same solid 
basis of practical necessity upon which 
it was originally founded, and that this 
basis may involve social and economic 
questions on which, as architects, we are 
not necessarily experts. To pose as such 
is to assume the lion's skin. 

From the sequel to our tale we should 
presume that the business of the architect 
is not so much to suggest impossible 
schemes simply for the sake of their 
possible artistic effect as to give artistic 
form and expression to ideas suggested 
by those better qualified to judge of 
their necessity. 

Alexander, we read, and not Deino- 
crates, “‘ having perceived a spot, at the 
same time naturally strong, the centre of 
the commerce of the country, a land 
abounding with corn, and having thos? 
facilities of transport which th» Nile 
afforded, ordered Deinocrates to build a 
citv whose name should be Alexandria." 


As private individuals we have, of 


course, an equal right with any other 
individual to suggest ideas, and by all 
means let us exercise this right, but if 
we do it would be as well to make sure 
that our schemes have a more reasonable 
basis of common sense than the one here 
recorded, for ill-considered schemes witk- 
out this basis may possibly do more harm 
than good. 

It is just a question also whether the 
cobbler who is too ready to point out 
the holes in his neighbour's shoes is 
altogether a popular person. He may 
easily overdo it, and h's action be resented. 
The difficulty with us moreover is that 
if we do take the trouble to indicate an 
obvious hole in the civic shoe, and 
demonstrate, at some trouble and expense 
to ourselves, how best it may be repaired, 
the public is just as likely as not to thank 
u3 most politely, and cobble it themselves. 
Then when the clumsy patchwork attracts 
public attention some inspired idiot is 
sure to add insult to injury by writing 
to the Press to deplore the sad lack of 
inspiration in the present generation of 
cobblers. 

— —ꝛꝑ•—äEBů M 


THE LONDON TRAFFIC 
REPORT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE. 


EINTERESTING as were the two 
previous annual reports of the 
London Traffic Branch of the 
Board of Trade, this latest 
one surpasses them in several respects. 
Both the investigations and the con- 
structive proposals take a wider scope, 
and while we still retain the impression 
of a door only gradually opening on a 
problem with numberless ramifications 
and varied aspects, we can feel that the 
mere fact that this report includes 
concrete proposals, though they may be 
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only tentative in general outline, brings 
us a step further towards a realisation of 
the needs of Greater London. 

At an early stage of the work we are 
referred to Appendix H., which is one of 
the most valuable sections of the whole 
volume. This section, compiled by Mr. 
J. F. Ordish, deals with the History cf 
Metropolitan Roads," commencing with 
Roman London and terminating with 
the abandonment of the Turnpike 
system. As it forms the legitimate 
introduction to the study of the whole 
matter, we will consider this section first. 
It opens with a reference to the road 
survey, by John Ogilby, published in 
1675, which gives eight main roads out 
of London which, with six branches in 
addition, can be identified as under— 


1. London to Aberystwyth v'a Acton and Uxbridge 

2, ah 75 indel „ Clapham „, Dorking 

3. ir » Berwick „ Shoreditch ,, Ware 

4, » Bristol „ Hounslow ,, Colnbrook 

5. E „ Buckingham ,, Uxbridge „ Wendover 

6. 8 » St. Davids » Colnbrook ,, Maidenhead 

7. 9 „ Dover „ Southwark ,, Blackbeath 

8. ae „ Harwich » Mile End ,, Romford 

f) Ü » Hythe » Southwark ,, Eltham 

19. $ „ Holyhead „ Aldersgate ,, Hizhgate 

ll. R „ (Gt. Western-,, Hounslow ,, Staines 
road) 

12. p » Newhaven „ Newington , Croydon 

13. T „ Portsmouth ,„ Clapham , Kingston 

11. si » Rye „„ New Cross ,, Bromley 


It will be seen that several of these 
roads are identical for some distances, 
but, on the other hand, there were other 
wavs not reckoned by Ogilby, as the road 
to St. Albans (Edgware-road), and the 
King’s private roads to Theobalds and 
to Fulham. 

Manv of these roads will be recognised 
as having the Roman routes as their 
basis, and, of course, the site of London 
Bridge, selected by the Romans, deter- 
mined the position of the lines of those to 
the south. The roads, at the time ths 
schedule was made, were in very bad 
condition, and in many cases almost 
impassable, Not til 1748 was any 
systematic attempt to improve them 
initiated, and, judging by the number 
of Turnpike Acts, the period of greatest 
activity was from 1760 to 1809. An 
important feature in the development of 
London was the New Road from the 
Angel to Marylebone, for which ar Act 
was obtained in 1756, and in 1775 a 
further Act authorised the constructicn 
of the City-road, these Acts included the 
provision for setting back the building 
lines 50 ft. from the road, which has, after 
a number of appeals, been recently 
confirmed by the House of Lords. 

A Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended that Commis- 
sions of Highways should be appointed 
to exercise general supervision over the 
turnpike roads. This Committee also 
advised (in 1809) tliat main roads— 

Within 200 miles of London should be 40 ft. wide. 


x) * s vs 


50 gs pe op 60 
25 oe 9 9? 7 
15 i 5i 80 


The Commercial-road was formed bv the 
East India Company, 1803, and Vasie's 
Archway-road, one of the best pieces of 
road engineering around London, was 
commenced in 1810. In this year 
Macadam began those inquiries and 
experiments that revolutionised the 
method of road-makinz. He is often 
credited with the invention of this 
method. but it was already in use in 
Sweden and in Switzerland at that time, 
and Macadam's merit lies rather in the 
activity with which he prosecuted his 
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inquiries and the pertinacity with which 
he pressed his proposals upon the atten- 
tion of the public. His recommendations 
were emphatically adopted by the Select 
Committee which had taken the place of 
the Standing Committee on Highways, 
and this body further displayed a wise 
prevision in advising that a special Act of 
Parliament should be passed, uniting all 
the Turnpike Trusts within a distance of 
about ten miles round London under one 
set of Commissioners, with the object of 


- 
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rendering the roads of the metropolis “ a 
pattern for the Kingdom." 

This proposal, however, aroused 
Intense opposition from the numerous 
interests concerned, and, after a lapse of 
many years, was only partially carried 
into effect. 

More would have been done but for 
the fact that with the advent of the 
railways it appeared probable that roads 
would become obsolete, and from this 
time forward the subject was compara- 
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tively neglected. Perhaps it was almost 
a pity that the railway did not come into 
being some ten or fifteen years later than 
it did, as in that case our roads would 
have been material improved and 
placed in the hands of a well-trained 
central body. 

On the Continent, where the road 
engineering was in advance of ours and the 
railway a few years behind, we see that 
the tradition has been retained of studied 
design and substantial construction 
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in road-making—a tradition lost to us 
through the fact that, while we were 
in the act of acquiring it, the railway 
movement swept in and diverted all our 
other activities into the channel of its own 
dominant current. 

From this period onward, the road- 
making around London has been practic- 
allv stationary, and the principal activi- 
ties we have to chronicle are in bridge- 
building. In this connexion it may be 
noted that the existing bridges over the 
Thames in London have all been built 


since the beginning of the XIXth 
century. 
Having summarised this historical 


section, it is time we turned to the report 
itself, which proceeds to separate the area 
of Greater London into seven divisions. 
The first, Central London, is temporarily 
left outof account, as it forms the focus of 
all the arterial roads. The remaining six, 
designated the South-Eastern, Southern, 
South-Western, North-Western, Northern, 
and North-Eastern respectively, are 
dealt with separately in the report, 
the existing roads having been care- 
fullv examined, their shortcomings in 
regard to existing and future traffic 
requirements pointed out, and the most 
needed relief roads sketched out. These 
additional roads (see map) are described, 
and the reasons for the lines selected are 
comprehensively stated. 

The preliminary studies of the 
character and amount of traffic between 
London and its various suburbs are 
particularly well handled ; not only 1s the 
type of traffic dealt with, namely, the 
proportion between passenger and com- 
mercial vehicles, but the differences due 
to the seasons have been considered, and 
an attempt is made to fix a relative value 
to the various kinds of vehicle. Thus, 
taking the automobile as the unit, 
passenger vehicles are classed as of the 
following “obstructive” values—Electric 
trams, 10; horse omnibuses, 5; motor 
omnibuses, 3; horse carriages, 2; cycles, $; 
whiletrade vehicles are classed on thesame 
scale as follows—Two horse (slow), 10; 
one horse (slow), 7; motor (slow), 5; 
two horse (fast), 4; one horse (fast), 3; 
motor (fast), 2. It is pointed out that it 
is obvious that all such values can only 
be approximate on account of the variety 
both in speed and in control among every 
class of vehicle. 

The report, however, adopts this unit 
for purposes of comparison, defining 
“Traffic Volume” as the average 
aggregate number of traffic units passing 
a given point per minute between 8 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. 

" Average Traffic Density” as the 
aggregate number of traffic units which 
pass the point during these hours per 
minute per 10 ft. of clear carriageway. 

“(Greatest Traffic Density is similarly 
arrived at; but onlv the busiest hour of 
the day 1s taken into account. 

In Appendix B. will be found the 
statistical information on this basis, for 
all the principal main roads out of 
London. This is naturally one of the 
main factors in determining what new 
roads are necessary. The report then 
deals with the requirements of the 
rapidly-extending tramway system of 
London, and incidentally points out the 
objection to central standards which 
impede fast vehicles to a serious extent ; 
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it is considered that in some cases their 
removal would increase the capacity of 
the roads bv quite 20 per cent. 

We then come to the descriptive notes 
on existing roads and the suggested 
additional ones, which are prefaced by 
some general remarks on the widths and 
general design of these roads. "Though, 
as 1s pointed out, the report confines itself 
to purely utilitarian considerations, it 
makes an exception to its rule in pointing 
out that there is another aspect from 
which the approaches to London should 
be regarded. In foreign countries 
especially it is recognised that the main 
avenues of approach to a great city 
should be invested with some degree of 
dignity, and should be pleasant as well as 
useful to the thousands who traverse 
them. The example is one that might 
well be followed 1n the neighbourhood of 
London, and it should not be overlooked 
that in places where additional land, 
over and above what is strictly required 
for the necessities of traflic could be 
obtained without undue expense, the 
amenities of roads would be greatly 
enhanced bv avenues or clumps of trees, 
and ornamental planting in suitable places. 
Prominent sites, which might be occupied 
with advantage bv buildings of some 
architectural pretensions, or by monu- 
ments of a public character, might be 
reserved with a view to devoting them to 
such purposes, and sufficient control 
might be retained over the use ot the 
frontages to prevent the appearance of 
important roads from being marred by 
the erection of unsightly buildings.” 

We need read no further! Westarted 
the perusal of this report with the impres- 
sion that at some stage or other the 
architect would have to assert himself 
and point out that the utilitarian problem 
was only a portion of the whole ; but here 
we find Sir Herbert Jekyll going out of his 
way to indicate that, though the Board of 
Trade is not concerned with architecture, 
the architect ought certainly to concern 
himself with the traffic proposals of the 
Board of Trade. These proposals are 
put forward most modestly, as in sketch 
form, and with hints of alternatives to be 
considered, so that while thev are still 
at this tentative stage there is the oppor- 
tunitv for thelr consideration from the 
artistic as well as the practical stand- 
point. 

Though roads and streets form the 
framework of a city, there is much to be 
dealt with in conjunction with this 
framework ; notablv the areas, such as the 
river vallevs, that ought to be allocated 
for parks and reservations. London 
presents a problem that must be regarded 
as a whole, and no one section of it can 
be divorced from the others; housing 
schemes, open spaces, railway routes, and 
roads must all be brought into the 
account, and it 1s for the architect to see 
that all the conflicting incidents are 
harmonised into one great entitv, worthy 
of its place as the capital citv of a world- 
wide Empire. 
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BRYNMAWR SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


The Brynmawr Urban District Council have 
instructed Mr. Harry W. Taylor, A.M.I.C.E., 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Messrs. Taylor, 
Walling, & Taylor), to advise the Council as 
to the most economical and satisfactory 
method of sewage disposal. 
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NOTES. 


THE rapid increase of 
of the National Vu er aan with 
Water e extensive works in 
Resources. àugurated by the large 
municipal authorities 
throughout Great Britain, has not only 
led to a vastly increased demand for 
water, but has also had the effect of 
leading to something approaching the 
nature of a scramble for water-collecting 
areas. Great cities, like Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, for example, 
go far afield to annex sources of supply 
properly belonging to distant counties, 
and that may conceivably be wanted by 
those counties in the future. Smaller 
cities and towns follow the same course 
of procedure, and the outlook for country 
towns and villages becomes daily less 
promising. The need for dealing in a 
systematic and comprehensive way with 
the entire subject of water supplies and 
kindred matters has been repeatedly 
urged in our columns, as elsewhere, but 
at present we seem to be no nearer to 
the desired end than we were ten vears 
ago. The subject has once more been 
brought forward for discussion by the 
paper read to the Surveyors’ Institution 
bv Mr. W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman, who 
advocates a far more comprehensive 
project than the establishment of a cen- 
tral authority to deal with water supplies 
and drainage. He asks for nothing less 
than the creation of a new Government 
Department, with a Cabinet Minister at 
the head, one of whose first duties would 
be to establish a uniform svstem of 
water boards, comprising representatives 
of local councils, water supply, navigation, 
fishery, and other interests within the 
administrative area, to co-ordinate and 
control all existing hydraulic works. The 
central authority would be occupied with 
legislative duties, researches in continua- 
tion of the work commenced bv the 
Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, 
the collection and dissemination of data 
on water purification, inland navigation, 
and fisheries, and generally in looking 
after the numerous local water boards, 
and all powers connected with water now 
exercised by various Government Depart- 
ments would be turned over to the new 
Ministry. While the paper to which we 
refer 18 one of much intrinsic value, and 
constitutes a masterly review of the great 
subject discussed, we fear that it asks 
for more than can reasonably be expected 
from Parliament. Even the less ambi- 
tious proposals of scientific associations 
and Royal Commissions have fallen on 
deaf ears so far, but we trust that the 
appeals for reform which have been made 
for more than thirty vears will not much 
longer be set at naught. 


Conservation 


AN article by Mr. Franz 
in & German technical 
journal draws attention to 
the esthetic aspect of the pseudo- 
medieval portals in stone which are so 
frequently added to modern steel bridges 
in Germany. The two stvles of desizn 
are so widely separated in themselves 
and by the associations thev convey 
that it is impossible to justifv their 
inharmonious union any more than one 
can justify the Tower Bridge. There i 
to-day no need for, military gateways at 


Bridge 
Portals. 
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or near the ends of a bridge, save only in 
the case where such a structure gives 
access to a fortified town, and it would 
generally be preferable to adopt less 
obtrusive and more appropriate means of 
giving architectural effect to the masonry 
abutments and piers which are perfectly 
legitimate adjuncts to steel arches and 
girder spans. 


Since the death of Mr. 
Woe George Edward Dering, in 
January, many stories 
have been circulated about the '* modern 
hermit,” in whose land near Welwyn 
antiquarian discoveries of great historical 
importance were made a few years ago 
during the work of cutting a road through 
a portion of the estate. Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee. F.R.I.B.A., one of the few 
people who had the privilege of penetrat- 
ing into Lockleys, describes many of the 
reports as picturesque over-statements, 
and incidently, in his letter to the Times, 
gives an Interesting note on the mansion. 
On one occasion he went there with Sir 
Alfred Scott Gatty, who suggested to Mr. 
Dering that a picture gallery should be 
built in which to store properly the 
valuable works of art scattered through 
the house. Ah, that was suggested 
forty years ago!" said Mr. Dering. 
" Would you like to see the plans?" 
Then he produced a beautiful design of 
a new wing to the house by Philip Webb. 
It is not improbable that, had Mr. Dering 
lived, the improvement would have been 
carried out. Lockleys,“ writes Mr. 
Ashbee, is a fine example of Hertford- 
shire late XVIIth or early XVIIIth 
century work, dignified, restrained, 
scholarly. It gave the impression of 
hardly having been touched since the 
day of its creation. It is hoped that its 
great charm and character will be 
allowed to continue. It was a fitting 
home for an old recluse who loved silence 
and solitude, and, though he used the 
bulk of its rooms as storage for the many 
things in life he did not want, it was quite 
evident that he felt its beauty, and, like 
a wise man, left it scrupulously alone." 
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EXHIBITIONS OF WATER- 
COLOURS AND ETCHINGS. 


Messrs. AdNEw's forty-fourth annual 
exhibition of water-colours at present on 
view at their Bond Street Galleries is com- 
posed largely of some of the earliest and 
still the finest exponents of the art of water- 
colour drawing. These pioneers, the men of 
the Norwich School, sincere, good souls, loving 
English landscape, content with  inter- 
preting it, seeking, indeed, nothing else but 
the understanding of it—its shadows and its 
hreezes—have often enough been imitated 
but never surpassed. They are as racy of 
the soil as the early painters of Barbizon. 
And David Cox and Peter De Wint, just as 
Millet and Rousseau, established a vogue for 
other artists which developed into what 
is called a “school” of painting; but in 
neither case have the later exponents 
advanced beyond their masters either in 
inspiration or, what is more strange, in 
technique. The charm of David Cox and 
De Wint, particularly David Cox, lies in 
their almost complete absorption in the 
colour and temper of English landscape, 
in & sort of pantheistie apprehension of the 
tumult of wind and sky or of the calmer 
moods, in which Nature expresses itself in 
the comparatively northern latitudes for 
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& painter. Turner (who is admirably 
represented at the present exhibition) devised 
schemes of colour largely from an idiosyn- 
cratic and brilliantly imaginative feeling 
for colour; whereas David Cox and De 
Wint sought their inspiration solely and 
simply in the atmosphere and furniture 
which go to compose a characteristic English 
landscape. David Cox is as homely as Burns 
or Wordsworth. These poets and painters 
are all local in a sense; in so far as you 
can apply geographical limitations to the 
origin of a universal sentiment. Turners 
art, on the other hand, had no geographical 
limitations ; whether he paints a castle on 
the margin of the north-east coast of 
England or a classic ruin on the borders 
of the Mediterranean there is the same 
abstraction in & scheme of colour, or in 
sunlight and atmosphere, independently of 
any individual place interest. That is, 
of course, to distinguish Turner as moved 
more by the ideas which we associate with 
classic art rather than by the individual lyric 
feeling, to our thinking not less precious, 
which at one time or other has found ex- 
pression in every phase of art in this country. 
Messrs. Agnew's exhibition comprises a 
comprehensive selection, including many 
drawings by Prout and David Roberts of 
architectural interest. And there are some 
excellent examples of Copley Fielding, Cecil 
Lawson, Brough, Frederick Walker, not to 
mention others, all well worth seeing. 

The twenty-ninth annual exhibition of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers provides its own message, of 
which we are a little puzzled to gauge 
the import. The Sociey has done very 
well, but we are not sure that it might 
not have done better. The exhibition as a 
whole suggests an air of complacency 
without containing many works of stimu- 
lating merit. It is, however, rich in archi- 
tectural subjects ; and in his search for the 
picturesque in building the etcher is not 
inclined to the same motives as the painter. 
We were very glad to see the stately build- 
ing of Somerset House, for instance (the 
river front), and some half-timber work of & 
more or less interesting kind from various 
quarters. Mr. W. H. Ansell has devoted some 
of his time to depicting the buildings of 
Abbeville, certainly one of the most pictur- 
esque of the smaller towns of northern France. 
His etching of the west front of the Cathedral 
of St. Wulfran (masked in the lower part 
by the conventional type of French town 
house) not only shows an individual choice 
of subject, but also shows boldness and 
capacity in artistic handling. The same 
etchers * Honfleur" is also excellent; he 
gets the effect of colour and texture without 
relying upon the quite legitimate, we suppose, 
rubbings out and washes which strike us, not 
quite pleasantly, in the work of some of 
the other etchers whose names are more 
particularly associated with painting. Mr. 
Axel Haig is represented by a tine and 
characteristic work ; Mr. Mortimer Menpes, 
Sir Charles Holroyd (who has apparently 
discovered an entasis in the columns of the 
Parthenon which would have surprised 
Penrose), Mr. Hedley Fitton, Mr. William 
Monk, Mr. Nathaniel Sparks, Mr. Charles 
O. Murray, and Mr. Eugéne Béjot all aim 
definitely at a certain sort of pictorial com- 
position when dealing with architectural 
subjects. Notwithstanding certain phases 
of contemporary criticism, the work of the 
founder and late President of the Society, Sir 
Seymour Haden. was particularly welcome. 
It was also a happy idea to place on view 
the tools with which he worked. After we 
had perambulated the walls, we turned again 
to the work of this gifted amateur, who, in 
seeking the recreation of a valetudinarian, 
found etching by one of those curious 
accidents or instincts that have now and 
again been largely responsible for putting 
new life into an art which had been sur- 
rendered for the time being, as it were. 
to the indifferent mercies of the general 
practitioner. 
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MODERN CHURCHES. 


THE improvement in the building of houses, 
even small houses, has been very considerable 
in the last few years. Everywhere one comes 
across nicely designed little houses, many of 
which are quite well built, too, but there has 
not been the same improvement in our churches. 

This is not because we have to build cheaply 
no doubt it increases the difficulty, but if the 
same care, thought, and ingenuity was given 
to the design for a church as is given to that 
for a house, I believe we should have fewer 
mean dull churches than is the case. The 
requirements of a modern church are some- 
what different from those of a mediæval onc. 
We have to provide for a larger number of 
worshippers, who must cach have a seat, and 
even in quite small country places a choir is 
looked upon as almost essential, and so is an 
organ. In addition to these things, a modern 
church has to be heated in winter, and it 
certainly should be ventilated. All of these 
things ought to be considered from the outset, 
and not put in as afterthoughts. 

Unfortunately, Christians are not agreed 
about Divine worship; there are, as we know, 
many different views about it. For practical 
purposes we may, I think, divide these man 
views into two main divisions, which, for lack 
of more exact words, I will call the Catholic 
and the Protestant ideas of worship. The 
former makes the Holy Communion very 
markedly the central act of Christian worship, 
accompanied with more or less ceremonial. 
The latter, although no doubt believing it to 
be the chief thing. look upon it perhaps more 
as a memorial, and give great prominence to 
preaching. These two divisions of thought 
affect us in the building of churches, because 
the idea, and the plan and arrangements of the 
buildings should be different. I suppose the 
plan and arrangement that would suit one of 
the Protestant bodies would suit the others, 
except in small details. Generally the pulpit 
will occupy the central place at the end of the 
church, in front of which it is convenient to 
have & platform, or rostrum, upon which is 
the communion table and seats for the church 
officers. I understand in many Protestant 
churches the bread and wine are carried to the 
people in their seats at communion time, so a 
communion rail is unnecessary. An organ is 
generally wanted to accompany and lead the 
singing in which all the people join. It is 
convenient to place the choir, when there is 
one. near the rostrum, and the natural place 
for the organ is there, too. The seats, which 
should be comfortable but not luxurious, 
should be conveniently arranged for all to see 
and hear the preacher, with ready access so 
that the church officers may easily reach the 
people at communion time. The services are 
conducted with the least possible ceremony and 
ritual, but not without dignity and reverence. 

The arrangements must therefore be for the 
greatest convenience, and may. possibly will, 
vary in each case. 

Probably the best form of plan is a short 
parallelogram, or a horse-shoe shape, with 
aisles or passages at the back of the seats 
leading to gangways between the blocks, and 
there could be no objection to one gallery 
around. Unless the strictest economy is neces- 
sary, a dome would be perhaps the best form 
of roof. or a curved ceiling. Architecturally 
such a building might be quite a beautiful 
thing. It should express the spirit and senti- 
ment of the Protestant idea, and so should be, 
I think. simple and rather plain, but dignified 
and large in character. No attempt should be 
made. as is 80 often and so unsuccessfully done, 
to adapt a medieval church to the purpose. 
I do not, of course, mean the detail, but the 
plan and general scheme of the building. The 
idea of worship in the Middle Ages was very 
different. It seems that sermons were not 
always given in church, but perhaps quite as 
often out of doors. and there was only one 
sermon a weck. The churches were seldom 
provided with seats. The people stood or 
knelt when they liked. There were generally 
several altars, except in the smallest churches, 
some of which were considered the property of, 
or at least peculiar to. a Guild or Society, and 
at which the members heard mass. There were 
often several chantries at which mass was said 
dailv for the repose of the soul of the founder, 
who left an endowment for that purpose. And 


* A résume of a paper read before the Birmingham 
Architectural Association on January 6 by Mr. C. 
Spooner, F. R. I. B. A. 
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there was very much ceremonial and ritual, 
many processions, and a good deal of move- 
ment. In those parishes where there were 
several chantry priests it is to be supposed 
that they assembled in the choir of the church 
several times daily to sing the divine office, at 
which the people might be present if they liked, 
and, as a matter of fact, often were, but I suppose 
quite as often no layman was present unless 
he was in some way connected with the church. 

Mystery plays were acted in the churches, 
too, and much went on which would astonish 
a modern English congregation. The churches 
were very well adapted for such uses and for 
the customs of the times, but things have 
changed since then both in the Catholic and 
much more in the Protestant churches. Still, 
the mediæval churches are quite suitable for 
the Catholic form of worship to-day, because 
that form remains in essential the same as it 
was from the beginning of the church, or at 
least from the time when Constantine ended 
the persecution of Christians, and the church 
emerged from the catacombs and took posses- 
sion of the Roman basilicas. Ceremonies may 
have grown, and certain details changed, but 
the essential of divine service, the offering of 
the Holy Eucharest, is the same, and, I suppose, 
will remain the same as long as the church 
militant is on earth. 

The great difference, I think, between the 
idea of our fathers in the Middle Ages, and the 
5 expressed idea of people to-day who 

uild a church is that we think first of providing 
for the congregation, whereas the people of the 
past thought first of providing for the glory of 
Almighty God. They thought. and I think, 
theirs was the truer proportion, that the church 
should be the best and most beautiful building 
in the nlace, completely furnished and decorated 
with the best they could give. I am optimist 
enough to hope such an idea will prevail again. 
There are modern instances of it. Generally, 
however, we who are called upon to build 
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churches, have to do the best we can with very 
limited means, and the difficulty of making a 
beautiful thing worthy of the high purpose it 
is to serve is greatly increased thereby. It 
behoves us to be sure our standards are true, 
and that we thoroughly understand all that is 
required, so that we may make proper provision 
of space and shape for that which is essential, 
and know for certain what may best be omitted 
or postponed. 

he first thing to bear in mind is, I think, 
that a church is a monumental building, one 
that stands for a great, perhaps the greatest, 
idea. And this is so whether it be a small one 
or a large one. We must, then, build solidly 
and substantially of thoroughly good, well tried 
(but not necessarily expensive) materials. One 
would naturally use that material which is most 
readily obtainable in the place. It does not 
always follow nowadays that local material will 
be so. I have heard of cases where it has cost 
more to quarry stone close to the site from a 
disused quarry than it would have cost to have 
it from one at some distance. But local 
material is nearly always the best to use, other 
things being equal. 

It must be used economically, but not 
meanly, and in such a way as to ensure a 
minimum of necessary repair. For instance, 
although thick walls are always desirable, it is 
often economical to concentrate the thickness in 
the form of piers or buttresses to take the 
weight and thrusts of the roof, with curtain- 
walls between of sufficient thickness to resist 
‘weather and to be really durable. The modern 
tendency is to make them too thin. If the 
stone or the brick, or whatever it be, that the 
walls are built of, be poor in appearance, or 
porous, the best thing is to cover them with 
good plaster of some kind. There is a curious 
prejudice against using plaster on a church, 
but many of the old churches were so treated 
with delightful effect. 

A well and solidly built church, however 
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simple and plain it may be, well proportioned 
and well spaced, will always be a beautiful 
thing, and in the long run will always be 
admired. Any ornament that may be added 
to it will enhance its beauty, whereas a 
meanly built thing, or one ill-proportioned, 
however highly ornamented, will be a lasting 
disappointment, to say the least, to everyone 
connected with it. Largeness and simplicity, 
good proportions, together with sound building, 
tell for very much more than much ornament, 
delightful as ornament is, when it is good. 

It is seldom that an architect is asked to 
select a site for a church. The land is generally 
bought or set aside before he is consulted, and 
often there is not much choice. The shape of 
the site and the surroundings will have a great 
effect on the plan of the church, and may 
settle how it shall be lighted. Questions of 
cost will settle how it may be roofed or ceiled 
to a great extent. Generally I think it is better 
for a church to be wide, and not too long, if 
this be possible. None of the worshippers are 
then very far from the altar or from the pulpit. 
I suppose the most usual size for a modern 
chureh is that to accommodate from 700 to 
1,000 people, and to work a parish which this 
number represents at least three clergy are 
required ; but a larger number should be pro- 
vided for in the chancel. It is unnecessary in 
planning a church to be guided by the type of 
service which happens to be the custom in the 
particular parish. I mean whether the services 
are rich in ceremony or comparatively plain. 
Every chureh ought to be planned so that it 
is suitable for the full ceremonial, because a 
church is not built for the present generation 
only, but for many generations in the future, 
and it will be just as suitable and convenient 
for the plain service as for the other. 

Let us think, then, what is required for the 
full ceremonial. First, a large altar, never less 
than 7 ft. long, 2 ft. 4 in. wide (2 ft. 6 in. is 
better), and 3 ft. 4 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. high. The 
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English tradition is for a very long altar, and 
I. personally, think it an excellent tradition, 
The altar should stand three steps above the 
level of the chancel. each of which should be 
at least 1 ft. 6 in. wide, with a space in front 
of the altar of 3 ft., and there must be a space 
of 5 ft. between the nose of the second step 
and that of the third, but if there is to be a 
communion rail, it should not be less than 
5 ft. 6 in. The communicants kneel upon this 
lower step, and a rail is almost necessary for old 
or infirm people, but it need not reach right 
across; a Wide opening may be left in front 
of the altar. which looks very well. Then a 
clear space of 4 ft. must be allowed westwards 
from the nose of the communicants’ step, and 
more, if possible. This is the irreducible 
minimum of space necessary, and more should 
be allowed unless the strictest economy forbids 
it. 

There is some difference of opinion whether 
the choir should be in the chancel or in a gallery 
at the west end—and there is much to be said 
for both. I think the older tradition is for the 
chancel. Whether the choir be in it or not, a 
good-sized chancel should always be provided. 
It may or may not be separated from the nave 
bv an arch, that will depend on the construction 
of the building ; but if there is an arch it should 
be lofty; a low chancel arch prevents the 
celebrant at the altar from being properly 
heard in the nave, and makes too great a 
separation between the nave and chancel. 

In S. Agnes, Kennington, by G. G. Scott 
(which is among the most beautiful of modern 
churches), the chancel is equal to the nave in 
height. As will be seen by the illustration of 
Bodley's beautiful church at Holbeck, Leeds, the 
omission of an arch between nave and chancel 
is no detriment to a very fine effect. But some 
mark of division is certainly advisable. A 
screen is perhaps the best way of doing this. 
Whether a dwarf screen, or such a one as 
Bodley has put at Holbeck, which runs across 
from aisle wall to aisle wall, would, of course, 
depend upon the plan of the church and its 
general character. The only change of level 
required for ceremonies from the nave to the 
altar I have already spoken of, viz., three steps, 
one each for the celebrant, deacon, and sub- 
deacon. A kneeling desk may very well be 
provided for the communicants, eg., that 
shown in my own sketch for an altar in Had- 
leigh Church, if for any reason it is wished to 
have the fewest possible steps. The altar is 
necessarily a small thing in a big building, 
and because it is the chief thing in that building, 
at which the highest act of worship is made, 
strictly speaking, to enclose and protect which 
the church itself is built, it is obviously well 
to give it the greatest possible importance and 
dignity. No better way has yet been found, I 
think, than that of raising it on several steps ; 
but it is not always, indeed, I feel inclined to 
say it is seldom desirable to raise the chancel 
much above the nave—one or two steps are 
better than three. The place for the steps is 
therefore between the choir and the sanctuary, 
as at S. Agnes, Kennington. 

The size of the choir is a matter for each 
parish to settle for itself, and will depend upon 
local conditions. There is no reason why a 
small church should not have a large choir, or 
a large church a small one, if that suits the 

rish. Nor is there any reason why space 
should not be allowed for a good-sized choir, 
even if at the time of building a small one 
seems enough for the place. Conditions change, 
and space is seldom or never inconvenient, and 
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always has a fine effect. I think one ought to 
allow 22 in. in width for each man—24 in. is 
the width to allow, if possible; 20 in. is, I 
think, too little, but it is very usual. 

Sufficient room must be allowed for the men 
of the choir to kneel comfortably. It is not 
easy to sing while kneeling, and the difficulty 
is increased by being cramped ; there should 
be not less than 2 ft. between the edge of the 
seat and the back of the desk. The'desks should 
be wide enough for good-sized books to lie 
upon, and should only have a slight slope ; they 
should not be too high (about 2 ft. 5 in. above 
the kneeler is a very comfortable height), or 
singing while kneeling becomes too difficult. 

he clergy seats may be at the end of the 
choir seats in & line with them, or may return 
against the screen, facing east, which is perhaps 
the better plan. 

It is certainly a tradition in England for the 
font to stand at the west end of the church 
opposite the altar, and I believe one of the 
canons orders it to be there, but I have not been 
able to verify this. It adds dignity to raise 
it above the level of the nave floor. Plenty of 
space should be allowed round it for the god- 
5 of those who are to be baptised. A 
ont should be made of stone or metal. If the 
stone is at all porous it should be lined with 
metal, and it should always be provided with 
& waste-pipe leading to à sump in the ground 
below. 

The ritual of the Roman Catholic Church 
suggests that the baptistry should be a separate 
place opening out of the church, or even out- 
side it; so a Roman Catholic church would 
naturally differ in this respect, as well.as in 
some others, but the differences are not great, 
being mostly small details to suit the difference 
in the two rites. 


The pulpit may be in any convenient place. 


It is à platform from which to address the people 
present in church, and should be put where the 
largest possible number of people can hear and 
see. It may be of any material, and there is 
much to be said for a movable pulpit which can 
be put anywhere that it may be wanted in the 
church. Generally, I think the south side will 
be found to be the best place, because the 
preacher has the bulk of the people to his 
right, and, except in a small church, a little 
way west of the chancel. 


The traditional scheme for a church consists 
of a nave with an aisle on each side, and a 
chancel the width of the nave, or sometimes 
narrower, at the east end of it. If the aisles 
run as far as the sanctuary, and the supports 
for the roof are not very big or numerous, this 
makes a convenient church. The next problem 
is how to roof it and light it. Unless funds 
allow of considerable height, it is, I think, & 
mistake to attempt a clerestory. I know of 
nothing which looks poorer or meaner than a 
clerestory and low aisles with a lean-to roof. 
I do not know of a single instance of that 
scheme being successfully treated, but there are 
scores which prove how hopeless it is. Spacious 
aisles on each side of the nave of & good height 
with lofty windows will give a very much 
better effect, but the main Fight must be from 
the west window, the side windows being 
supplementary. 

think the light pouring in from the west 
end of a church is one ae the best ways of 
lighting it. The roofing of such a plan presents 
difficulties. The obvious way is to run three 
separate roofs parallel with each other over the 
three aisles, which means, of course, very long 
internal gutters. {f these get choked at any 
time water runs into the building, and does 
damage. In places where such gutters can, 
and will, be attended to regularly, the objection 
is, of course, greatly lessened, but still it is 
permanently there. Another way is to span 
the whole width of the church with one big roof. 
Sedding did this in his church at Ealing, and I 
have myself done it in two cases. It certainly 
makes a very big roof, but within limits I do 
not object to the effect. One drawback is 
perhaps that it makes repairs rather difficult. 
A series of gables over the aisles is another way 
out of the difficulty, but I do not think a satis- 
factory one. It is expensive, and cuts up the 
roof over much. Possibly a pitched roof over 
the nave and flat roofs over the aisles might 
solve the problem, but the outside would need 
skilful handling to produce a fine effect. 

The supports carrying these roofs and divid- 
ing the nave from the aisles should be as small 
on plan as may be, so as not to have an attenuated 
appearance, and should not be more numerous 
than necessary. A smaller number of larger 
pillars, or piers, will cut up the building less 
than many smaller ones, and will make less of 
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a separation between nave and aisles, and thus 
pee unity and the effect of spaciousness will 
attained. 

Another excellent type of plan is a nave and 
chancel with passage aisles only. Bodley's 
church at Pendlebury is the best example I 
know, and a splendid church he has made of it. 

It is often a matter of some difficulty to find 
a place for the organ unless there is a good deal 
of height. If the choir is in a gallery the organ 
should obviously be there, too, and the whole 
thing is easily disposed of. If there is enough 
height it is, I think, best to put it in a loft of 
its own to one side of the chancel, but it is 
important that it should be as open to the 
church as may be, and not enclosed in a chamber. 
Sometimes, however, there is no other way 
possible in a small church, and then. if there 
is a fairly high opening for the sound to come 
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Plan showing arrangement of steps and 
minimum of sizes. 


out, the objection to an enclosed chamber is 
more theoretical than real. 

Tf there is a loft over the chancel screen it 
may very well be used for the organ, which can 
be partially bracketed out from the wall on 
either side and partially in a shallow transept or 
recess. This plan, however, is rather expensive, 
and a cheaper way has to be found in most 
cases. The cheapest form of organ is, I believe, 
that known as a four- poster, i. e., one standing 
all together in a short parallelogram with a 

t at each corner to hold the inclosing rails. 

he bellows are below inside, with the swell box 
over, and the large pedal pipes range along the 
sides. Over the keyboard stand the metal pipes 
which can be grouped and arranged in a great 
many different ways without adding to the cost. 

It is necessary generally to accept this fact 
and provide a sufficient space for the instru- 
ment. Now, if it stands on the floor of the 
aisle beside the chancel, it nearly always blocks 
out the altar from those sitting in that aisle, 
which, I think, is a great objection. In sucha 
case the best way is, as I say, to make a loft 
for it so that there is a clear space under, 
through which the altar may be seen. 

Another important part of a church is the 
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Church of S. Christopher, Haslemere. 
Mr. Charles Spooner, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


vestries. Two at least should always be pro- 
vided, and they should be as large as possible, 
within reason. Sometimes the fall of the land 
allows of their being put under the sanctuary, 
which is an excellent arrangement, and generally 
allows ample room. 

An entrance to the chancel should be con- 
trived immediately west of the communicants’ 
step. but it should never be into the sanctuary 
itself. Or it may even be west of the chancel, 
should that be more convenient, and it may be 
on either side. The doors to the vestries 
should be wide and high—they very seldom 
are—and the procession ins to edge and shuffle 
out and in as best it may. 


Church, Kensington. 
The late G. F. Bodley, R.A., Architect, 


I have said nothing about seats for the 
people. My own feeling is very strongly for 
chairs. I think they look much better than 
pews; they seem to me to block the floor 
space less. But they must be large enough 
and sufficiently far away from one another both 
in width and depth to allow for kneeling, and 
the backs must be low, say 2 ft. 6 in., or kneel- 
ing for any length of time becomes something 
of a torture to any who are at all feeble or 
inactive. The least space that is practical at 
all for each person is 20 in. of width and 3 ft. 
of depth ; but this'is not really enough except 
for small people, and it ought, wherever possible, 
to be increased to 2 ft. of width and 3 ft. 6 in. 
of depth. No rails of any kind should be 
allowed between the front legs of the chair or 
under the seat lower than a clear 121 in. from 
the floor. If the chairs are spaced 2 ft. apart 
there will be ample room for men's hats between 
the chairs. 

It is almost necessary to batten the chairs 
together and to fix them to the floor, but this 
should be done in such a way that the groups 
can easily be removed for cleaning or other 
reasons. The alleys should always be as wide 
as possible, the central one never less than 5 ft., 
and the side ones than 4 ft. 

Doors to English churches are far too small, 
in my opinion. I think one should aim, when- 
ever possible, at doubling the width and more 
than doubling the usual height. The doors 
should be carefully considered and placed for 
ready incoming and outgoing, and arranged to 
avoid draughts—by no means an easy matter. 
I cannot bring myself to tolerate a revolving 
door. 

Heating is an important matter which should 
be most carefully considered and arranged for. 
My own opinion is strongly in favour of hot 
water (not steam), with radiators, until the day 
when electricity becomes cheap enough to be 
practicable, That is, I think, the ideal heating 
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agent, and will disigure a building less than 
water-pipes and radiators. 

Every church ought to be ventilated with 
sufficient and proper fresh air inleta, arranged 
for the air to be warmed in winter on its way in 
without being scorched, with means of removing 
vitiated air from the building. This is a 
difficult matter even when there are ample 
funds. Ventilating engineers have not yet 
succeeded in ventilating a large building like a 
church satisfactorily without disfiguring it, but 
much has been done, and every new church 
ought to be ventilated as well as possible. 

here is no doubt that it is, much easier to 
arrange for this when the church is ceiled in 
some way, rather than when it has an open 
roof. Now that timber is so scarce there is 
every reason.to modify the use of open roofs, 
which look very poor unless the timbers are of 
large scantlings. Large scantlings, except in 
American grown timber (which is not fit to use 
in our damp climate), or in oak, which is 
generally too expensive, are not to be obtained 
any longer. 

I have said nothing about external effect or 
style so-called. I am of opinion that the less 
we think about style, I mean the so-called 
By this I do not 
mean we should not study the work of the 
past; quite the contrary. I believe many of 
us do not stüdy it enough. But we must do 
so to learn how effects are produced, in a 
critical and analytical way, and not to save us 
the trouble of thinking for ourselves, nor with 
& view of trying to reproduce it. We shall each 
have our preferences, and I hope we shall have 
them strongly, even in a way narrowly. I 


.believe our own work will gain in quality and 


vivaciousness. But we must study work of all 
periods and all countries. Since a natural living 
tradition was killed by the classical revival we 
have gone on from one revival to another, till 
we came to the fashionable one of to-day, a 
revival of a revival. About the most dead, 
dismal, and dull thing imaginable, which is 
labelled scholarly by its advocates. An 
unconscious irony; surely scholarly is the very 
last thing that a work of creation ought to be, 
or, indeed, can be. ; 

The art of architecture is that of beautiful 
buildi We cannot build without knowledge 
—knowledge of material and construction, and 
the laws of stress and strain; and surely it is 
in the fitness of things that these should be 
expressed, not hidden ? 

That is the kind of scholarship that an 
architect should show. Any other that he may 
have will all be to the good, and make him a 
better man, but he must not try and show it 
off in his buildings any more than in his ordinary 
talk and dealings. 

But a work of architecture must show more 
than knowledge; it must have some of that 
divine spark which no amount of study can 
pene It is à Heaven-sent thing which I 

lieve very many can get by sincerely trying 
to express their feeling of beauty in the most 
direct and unaffected way. Really trying to 
express beauty in terms of building material. 
because they feel the thing intensely, and not 
to m praise or reward. That, and only that, 
will give life to art. And shall we presume to 
o'fer less to Almighty God in & building which 
is to be to His honour and glory. 


———À — — 
LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


The appointment is announced of Sir 
Charles Nicholson as Consulting Architect to 
the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln Cathedral. 


ARBROATH ABBEY RUINS. 


The Arbroath Town Council have had under 
consideration a letter from Mr. Oldrieve 


.stating that he had submitted to the Board of 


Works the pro of the Council with re- 
pue d the Abbey precincts, and that the 
oard regretted that they were unable to 
accept the offer of the Council to sell.to the 
Department the Abbot's House at the price of 
1,050/., as the Department had no power under 
the Ancient Monuments Acts to purchase 
property in that way. It was considered that 
the work of the improvement of the surround- 
ings of the Abbey was a work which should 
be carried out, by the local authority, the work 
of the Department being confined to the pre- 


. servation of the ancient buildings under their 


charge. The Board, he wrote, had agreed to 
take over the ground to the south-east of the 


Abbey and to erect a light wrought-iron rail- ` 


ing, 80 as to preserve the ancient stonework 
at the eastern side of the Abbey. 
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ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 


Aw ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Monday 
at No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., 
Mr. Arthur Keen, President, in the chair. 

Mr. C. W. Brown, Bloomsbury-square, W.C., 
and Mr. E. H. Smith, New Southgate, N., 
having been elected members of the Association, 
Mr. E. Gunn, Hon. Secretary, announced the 
Fourth Spring Visit, to the offices of the General 
Accident, Fire, and Life Assurance Company, 
Ltd., Aldwych, by permission of Mr. J. J. 
Burnet, on Saturday, March 18; members to 
meet at the building at 2 p.m. 

He also announced that a Members’ Smoking 
Evening would be held at No. 18, Tufton- 
street, Westminster, on March 24, to which 
members are cordially invited. Light .refresh- 
ments will be served during the evening, and 
a collection of drawings executed by English 
students in French ateliers and in l'Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts will be on exhibition. 


THE FUNCTIONAL APPLICATION OF 
THE ORDERS TO MODERN BUILDINGS. 
Mr. A. R. Jemmett 
then read the following paper :— 


** Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The subject 
on which I bave the honour to address 
yon this evening is not one that I would 

ave ventured to have chosen for myself, 
for it provides too many opportunities for so ill- 
informed a person as myself to give himself 
away most cempletely. 

I should have thought that, as this subject 


has a certain scholastic or academic flavour, it 


might have been better handled by someone 
who has had the advantage of our recently- 
improved system of education, or by one 
associated with the initiation or carrying out of 
that system, or, failing either of these, by the 
person who is responsible for suggesting the 
title. As, however, the duty has fallen on me, 
I will do the best I can, hoping that the discus- 
sion will bring out ideas and information of 
more permanent value from those better 
qualified to speak. 

On thinking over the wording of the title— 
“ The Functional Application of the Orders to 


Modern Buildings’’—it seemed evident to me 


that the accent should be placed on the word 
* functional "—the application of the Orders in 
such a way as to fulfil a function. 


Are the Orders Rational ? 

Now, sir, we are all aware that some people 
may question the legitimacy of the whole pro- 
ceeding ; may contend, with much show of 
reason, that you cannot rationally apply the 
Orders to modern buildings—whether function- 


. ally or otherwise—particularly in this country, 


where Classic architecture is only an imported 
plant. Such people may well hold that the 
Orders, as perfected by the Greeks, were & 
natural production of the time and circum- 
Btance; that they were suitable to that time 
and those circumstances only; that they were 
applied by the Romans indiscriminately and 


without any real understanding—sometimes - 


rationally, sometimes irrationally ; that where 
they applied them functionally it was as much 
a matter of accident as of design; that the 
same remarks apply to the period of the Renais- 
sance, which, as a matter of fact, was a funda- 
mental mistake turning architecture from tho 


. expression 


io 


true path of progress and keeping it there ever 
Bince. 

This is & point of view for which I have the 
greatest respect, but it is not the subject for 
discussion this evening. Obviously, also, it 
would be most inconvenient to admit it here, as 
the admission would bring this inquiry to an 
abrupt termination. I will merely refer those 
who hold it to the dictum attributed to M. Duc. 
Grand Prix de Rome and architect of the Salle 
de Pas Perdue of the Palais de Justice at Paris: 
There is no architecture without the Orders "— 
just to remind them of another point of view, 
and leave them to make what they can of it. 

It seems necessary for our purpose to 
consider Classic architecture as much an accli- 
matised or naturalised citizen as a Lombardy 
poplar, a French partridge, or a Jersey cow ; a8 
much a home product as a Brussels carpet or a 
French casement; and to grant the legitimacy 
of the application of the Orders, provided they 
are applied in such a way as to perform a 
function. What are these functions? And 
how may the Orders be best applied so as to 
fulfil them ? These seem to be the questions 
before us to-night. 

It is, I suppose, the orthodox standpoint 
that, as architecture is a structural art, the 
chief function of each individual feature is a 
structural one. It is, I believe, contended that 
no feature has a right to exist except in dis- 
charge of some structural necessity, and that 
its value as architecture depends on the degree 
of success with which it exactly fulfils that 
function. 

Far be it from me to deny it, but I venture 
to suggest it is true only as far as it goes. The 
truth perhaps, but not the whole truth. 

If we consider for a moment the use of the 
Orders as elaborated by the Romans, and again 
by the later Italians, we must admit that 
they often applied them in a way that was nct 
strictly structural—as, for instance, in tke 
Colosseum, with its concrete structure faced 
with superimposed tiers of applied Orders in 
stone—or in any colonnade with its inter- 
columniation too wide for the depth of its 
architrave. 

Here we get features which are not exactly 
structural. The architrave, for instance, does 
not bear as a lintel from column to column as it 
would have us believe, but either includes tle 
frieze in the same stone to get depth for tle 
bearing, or else is jointed like an arch. Wen 
.we remember that such features are to be found 
in most of the buildings since the time of the 
Greeks, where the Orders have been applied we 
realise that, if we are to adopt the standpoirt 
that the function of every feature is structural 
and structural only—if we take a strict vicw 


and refuse to admit any feature that is not an 


absolute structural necessity—it is evident 
that our use of the Orders will be extremely 
limited, and that there is very little scope fcr 
their application to modern buildings. 


As a Means of Expression. 


I would venture, then, to put forward tho 
point of view that, although the chief functicn 
of every feature may be structural, yet it may 
perform other functions equally necessarv to 
the completion of the building as a work of art. 
For we must remember that the structure of a. 
building has not only to serve a practical 
purpose, but also to express that purpose in its 
general appearance. That although this 
purpose may be—indeed must be—to some 
extent expressed in the general lay-out and 
grouping of its structural masses, yet this 
is not complete. These masses 
have to be shaped, modelled, and decorated, to 
draw out, heighten, and complete that exprer- 
sion. For although the general arrangement 
and structure of the building may, after examina- 
tion and critical analysis, prove satisfactory to 
the mind, yet it has to appeal through the heart 
to those not capable of this analysis; and to 
those who are capable it has to make its appeal 
with a swiftness that does not allow time for 
conscious analysis—an instantaneous, instinc- 
tive, emotional appeal which subsequent 
critical analysis should only confirm. 

If this be so, then the features employed in 
this process of drawing out and accentuatin 
the expression already inherent in the genera 
lay-out and structural grouping, to obtain this 
instantaneous emotional appeal, are performing 
& function, not altogether structural perhaps, 
but none the less necessary. Jf we use the 
Orders for this purpose we may, I think, be said 
to be applying them functionally. It is in this 
way that they were used by the Romans and 
the architects of the Itenaissance. 
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If we endeavour to elaborate and illustrate 
this point of view we perceive that the Orders 
may be applied in many ways, all more or less 
functional; that it is possible for an Order to 
fulfil a structural function without necessarily 
fulfilling an expressive one; or an expressive 
but not a functional one, or both, or neither, 
and that their value varies accordingly. 

For example. the main entrance to a lar 
public building may need a porch or outside 
shelter, and for this purpose an cpen portico 
with columns and pediment may be erected. 
Here the Order may be so constructed as to 
fulfil its structural function, while at the same 
time the whole portico may serve to express 
and accentuate the entrance, and this expres- 
sion may be more exactly obtained by the 
treatment of the detail and decoration of the 
Order in harmony with the purpose and 
character of the building. 

In this case the Order scems to serve the 
functions, both of structure and expression, 
but if the same portico is taken from the 
entrance and placed at random against some 
other part of the building where it serves no 
practical purpose, the Order, no doubt, may 
still be so constructed as to serve its structural 
function of supporting its own roof, but it no 
longer fulfils the function of expressing the 
arrangement and purpose of -the building. 
In fact, it has become a misleading feature, 
confusing the expression, however structually 
perfect it may be in itself. 

Emphasised by the Orders. 

Again, we all know the usual arrangement of 
a small group of municipal offices. Offices on 
the ground floor with a central entrance, Council- 
chamber on the first floor over theentrance, with 
smaller committee-rooms on either side. Where 
the Council-chamber and committee- rooms 
are given a height in proportion to their relative 
sizes, we get a structure which by its arrange- 
m^nt and its general grouping and outline 
expr2sses up to a certain point, simply by these 
means, the character and nature of the building. 
If, then, it is proposed to intensify and complete 
t iis expression by the application of an Order to 
tae Council-chamber, and perhaps a secondary 
one to the two committee-rooms forming the 
wings, 80 as to emphasise the fact that these are 
the important rooms, the Orders seem to perform 
.& function of expression, and therefore to be 
legitimate, even though they are not required 
structurally. If, however, the actual columns 
or pilasters are not just applied to a wall 
already sufficiently strong, but form part of the 
wall itself, and are actually necessary for the 
support of the roof, being so spaced as to take 
the roof principals, they seem to perform a 
structural function also, and to have & greater 
value still as à means of expression, for they tell 
us more of the nature of the building. Arranged 
irrespective of the construction they tell us 
something, and so have a certain value: 
arranged to express the construction, they tell 
us more, and so have a greater value. 

But the point I wish to emphasise is that 
even if they perform no actual structural 
: function they may be used as means of expression 
in places where they are not a structural neces- 
. sity, provided they are used in conformity with 
the laws of architectural expression. 

Features in their Right Place. 

This seems to be the important point. The 
first thing necessary is to put the Order in its 
right place in the composition, where it expresses 
the right thing. If it is also structurally 
applied, so much the better, but this is a 
secondary consideration. An Order performirg 
` a structural function applied in the wrong place, 
where it emphasises the wrong thing, confuses 
the expression of the building as a whole, and 
is worse than useless. In such a case its struc- 
tural application does not interest us much. 


If on approaching a public museum we sce a 


grand portico with pediment, and. taking this 
for the main entrance, we mount the flight of 
steps only to find ourselves confronted with a 
` blank wall, or with a small door marked 
* Private" leading to the offices, it is no 
comfort to us to reflect that the Order has been 


applied to fulfil the structural function of 


carrving its own roof. As we wander round 
the building in search of the entrance we are 
in no mood to admire its structural perfection. 


All we feel is that we have becn taken in shame- | 


fully, and that we want the front door. Later 
on we may fnd time to reflect that even struc- 
tural perfection itself is no good in the wrong 
place, and that the whole thing is a false idea 


und just a waste of so much good stone and ` 


honest craftsmanship. 
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The us» of the colossal Order rising through 
two or more floors, & treatment which is just 
now 80 popular, is rather a difficult matter to 
handle. You can look at it in so many ways. 
As a method of expression it looks utterly false 
at first glance, but, after all, there is something 
in it. There are other things to express besides 
the obvious physical fact that the building is 
divided into several stories. 

Suppose you have to supply an acre of 
&ccommodation for some commercial purpose, the 
whole of the accommodation being of the same 
character throughout; and suppose the most 
convenient way would be to arrange it all on 
one floor. If the site is large enough you would 
do this, but if it is only a third of an acre you 
have to divide it into three ani place three 
floors one over the other. 

Now you do not do this because it makes a 
better or more convenient arrangement ; quite 
the contrary. You do not do it because you 
want to, but because you have to. It is not the 
strong point, but the weak point of the design; 
you therefore do not want to say too much 
about it. It is a fact to be frankly recognised 
but not unduly emphasised; you do not want 
to make a song about it. If, then, instead of 
emphasising each floor with a small Order, you 
include them all in one large one and express the 
floors with the windows and other subordinate 
features, you get obvious facts frankly recog- 
nised without undue emphasis; while the large 
Order, by its scale at treatment, seems to 
convey a truer suggestion of the unity of the 
building as a whole, and the nature and relative 
importance of the commercial concern of which 
it is the expression. 

If, however, the three-floor treatment is a 
vital necessity of the arrangement—a charac- 
teristic feature of this class of building—it would 
then be proper to duly emphasise the fact by 
boldly marking the three floors. To do this 
with an Order for each floor would perhaps be 
logical, but as a method of expression it seems 
rather crude and a needless elaboration of the 
obvious. 


Features Must Mean Something. 


If we use thislarge Order, let us takecare that 
we mean something by it, that it is suggested 
by the nature of the building, and not by the 
present tendency to bigness of scale. Rightly 
used, it seems to he a most flexible medium by 
which we can draw out from the building the 


‘most subtle shades of expression; wrongly 


used, nothing can be more misleading or better 
adapted for confusing expression. 

okine a building of four stories all of the 
game character and importance, where there is 
no reason for accentuating one rather than 
another. To treat the ground floor as a base- 
ment to an Order rising through the first and 
second, and then to put the third in the attic, 
may produce a pleasing but most misleading 
effect. But if the different floors have each a 
separate and distinct character—say the 
different departments of a Government office— 
and there is something in the nature of the 
first and second to suggest that they be coupled 
together and emphasised, there seems no 
reason why this should not be done with an 
Order. 

There are many other points, such as the 
expression by means of a large Order of a hall 
set back from the front and masked by several 
floors of small rooms, which it would be interest- 
ing to examine if the time at our disposal 
permitted. "d 

As this paper is not intended to be a study in 
architectural expression, I will content myself 
with the suggestion that the principal value of 
the application of the Orders to modern build- 
ings, taking into consideration our rapidly- 


changing methods of construction and com- 


plicated practical requirements, is chiefly as a 
means of artistic expression ; that used in this 
wav they fulfil a function. 

The principle that seems to guide us in their 
application is that they must in all cases obey 
the laws of architectural expression, and that 
a right method of expression is the essential 
thing. If in so doing they can also fulfil a 
structural function so much the better, as the 
expression becomes more complete. They 
cannot, however, be applied to serve a structural 
function in defiance of the laws of expression — 
for the expression, not the construction, is the 
essential thing. 

Perfection of mechanical structure is satisfy- 
ing only to the mechanician. If it satisfies us, 
why use tre Orders at all? The expression 
inherent in the structural masses of the building, 
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before the Orders were applied, should be 
sufficient. 


Exprésion is the Ultimate Aim. 


After all, what is it we would be at? We are 
artists, not mechanicians. Our aim is not 
perfection of structure, but perfection of 
expression. We may need one to obtain the 
other, but if we strive for perfection of structure 
it is not for its own sake, but simply as a 
means to perfection of expression. 

I am well aware that in recognising the 
application of the Orders as an added decoration 
not structurally required I have laid myself open 
to the charge of holding the now discredited 
theory that building and architecture are 
separate things—that architecture is the decora- 
tion you apply to a building, or, as I have 
lately seen it expressed, buildiag + ornament = 
architecture. 

If I repudiate the suggestion now it is not so 
much from the desire to forestall criticism as to 
direct the discussion to more profitable issues. 

But, after all, there is something in this point 
of view—there generally is in every point of view 
—even, I trust, in mine. To me, this old, 
unhappy, far-off heresy, which is treated to-day 
with so much contempt by our superior persons, 
was but a superficial wav of expressing a 
partially-comprehended truth. 

The artistic expression that is inherent in the 
lay-out and grouping of the structure not being 
recognised or understood, it was natural that 
the whole of the expression in the finishcd 
building should be thought to be entirely due 
to the shaping or decorating of the structure 
which takes place when we proceed to intensify 
and complete an otherwise imperfect expression. 
The Orders which we may happen to use for this 
purpose are not in themselves the architecture. 
They do not create the artistic effect, they only 
serve to perfect it, and in so doing they seem 
to me to fulfil a function.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Jemmett's paper 
Mr. E. Gunn read a contribution by Mr. 
R. Pheré Spiers. 


Mr. Spiers 


said the subject was much too vast to be 
discussed properly in one evening, and he 
proposed to take up two points only in the 
paper. Firstly, the dictum attributed to 
Monsieur Louis Duc, “ There is no architect 
without the Orders." He did not know where 
M. L. Duc said it or what the preamble was, 
but he did not think that the students in 
England recognised the extent to which the 
study of the Greek and Roman Orders was 
pursued in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It used 
to be the custom when he was studying in 
Paris in 1860, and it might still be continued. 
to give once a year what was called the “ Prove! 
de l'Ordre." "This consisted of some subject for 
design, in which one or more of the Classic 
Orders was to be applied. He said or more." 
because he recollected that the first subject he 
had to take up was a design for two bavs of 
the courtyard of some Government offices, in 
which the superposition of the Doric and 
Ionic Orders with arcades between were to be 
embodied. Two months were given to work 
out the design, and he remembered that he 
made himself acquainted with every example 
known, from the Theatre of Marcellus and the 
Colosseum to the numerous courtyards in the 
Italian palaces. The second subject in the 
following year was for an Odéon or music-hall, 
with a peristyle round the exterior and a 
portico on the front to be of the Greek Ionic 
Order. Here, again, he made a profound study 
of every Greek temple of which drawings had 
been published, and, as parts of the building 
rose above the peristyle and portico, these had 
to be designed in accordance with the style 
which necessitated a research into the various 
accessory buildings of the sacred enclosure, in 
order to find motifs for his design. It was 
probably to this course of study that M. Duc 
referred, and M. Duc's view was that a student 
should make himself the master of the Orders 
instead of remaining their slave. "The other 
point in Mr. Jemmett’s paper was the references 
made to the use of the cclossal Order rising 
through two or more floors. Generally speak- 
ing, the problem was solved by rusticating the 
masonry of the ground storv, so that it made 
a solid and suitable ba:e t» carry the large 
Order above ; if, crowning this, there was either 
an attic story or. as in Somerset House, a 
lofty balustrade, the relative heights of thes» 
three subdivi:ions gave scale one to the other. 
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One of the chief difficulties to be met with in 
this combination, was the undue height of the 
entablature of the great Order, which should be 
& quarter of the height of the complete scheme, 
viz., including capital and base. This great 
height tended to interfere with the lintel of 
the second or upper floor window and the sill 
of the attic window, and there were some 
buildings in London in which the architect had 
cut through the architrave with a window, and 
utilised the frieze as the supporting member 
of the cornice. This was a mistake ; the archi- 
trave was the correct supporting member, but 
the frieze was only a decorative feature which 
might be omitted. There was no frieze in the 
Ionic temples of Ionia, but when the Attic 
Greeks introduced the Order into the Erectheion 
_ they omitted the Ionian dentil bed-mould, and, 
in order to get sufficient height for the ceiling 
beams of the east and north porticoes, were 
obliged to introduce a frieze, and this was 
necessarily carried round the whole temple ; 
they omitted the frieze, however, in the en- 
tablature of the caryatid portico. The omis- 
sion of a frieze when a colossal Order was 
employed would lessen by about one-third the 
depth of the entablature. There was still 
another treatment of the subject which was 
employed by Mr..R. Norman Shaw in New 
Zealand-chambers in Leadenhall-street. Now 
Mr. Norman Shaw was the grand master of 
fenestration, and when he was called in to 
eee this building he recognised at once that 
in this comparatively narrow street more light 
could be obtained up and down the street than 
from the side opposite; he therefore applied for 
permission to project some oriel bow-windows. 
He was told, however, this was not possible, 
but if he liked to set back his front then he 
could project his bow-windows. This his 
clients objected to, so he asked what proportion 
of the whole front would have to be in solid 
brickwork. He (Mr. Spiers) thought he was 
told one-third. This he contrived in four great 

iers and a part of the ground story, and 

tween these piers and about 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. 
back, viz., the required projection for his bow- 
windows, he sketched in these features, and 
took his design again to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and obtained permission, 
5 the woodwork of the windows was 
ept 41 in. behind the front of the piers. This 
regulation was now given up. but in 1873, 
when this building was erected, all window- 
frames had to be set back 4} in. and in recessed 
jambs, because sometimes when in a Queen 
Anne building, where the frames were flush 
with the wall, if a fire took place they fell out 
and injured the firemen. These various in- 
.quiries led to the design of the New Zealand. 
chambers, which were not only the best- 
lighted premises in the City, but the grandest 


and most impressive in design of any of Mr. . 


Norman Shaw's works. These great piers, 
rising from the ground to the main cornice, 
had the same dignified aspect as that which 
was given by the employment of the colossal 
Order. but, at all events in this case, Mr. Jemmett's 
statement that it resulted iu a *“ pleasing but 
most misleading effect certainly did not 
applv. He would suggest, therefore, that our 
students should make a point of going down 
to Leadenhall.street, now that he had told the 
story of the conception of these New Zealand- 
chambers, to see how certain regulations and 
‘requirements might sometimes result, in the 
hands of a master, in an original treatment 
of the whole subject. As a matter of fact, 
he believed the bow-windows were not in wood 
but in iron, so there was no fear of their falling 
on anybody's head. 


Mr. Alan Potter, 


in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Jemmett, 
said what we had first to get fixed in our minds 
was, what was an Order, and what was the 
function of an Order? To his mind, an Order 
was not structural at all. We could have a 
series of posts and a lintel.across the top, but 
while that was structural it could hardly be 
called an Order. The Order was the clothing 
of the structure with beautiful design, every 
part of which was in sympathy with every 
other part, and no part of which was 
emphasised to detract from the whole; every 
part suitable in its place, and for that reason 
making a perfect whole. The function of the 
Order was not necessarily emphasis ; it was the 
true and beautiful expression of the function 
of the structure. In his opinion it was quite 
as reasonable to speak of a Gothic Order as of a 
Dorian Order; the combination of supports and 


structure as the Orders in the o 
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- the arch was as much an Order as the combination 


of supports and the lintel. What we should 
try and aim at was to realise the resthetic 
function of the Orders in relation to the struc- 
ture of the ancients, and try and clothe our 
present-day structures in expression, which 
would be as suitable to the present day 

la days were 
suitable to the structure then. 


Mr. H. A. Hall 

seconded the vote of thanks and referred to the 
treatment of the Order by Mr. Burnet in the 
British Museum—though really a modern 
building, there was an ancient character in its 
purpose and surroundings—and in a building 
by the same architect in Aldwych, where the 
Order was used in a modern way. It was 
interesting to see the difference Mr. Burnet 
made in the use of the Order, in the application 
of which he was a master. Mr. Burnet was 
showing us how to use. the Orders very well 
indeed. Having referred to the difficulties into 
which some architects got in the use of the 
Orders, Mr. Hall said that the great fronts 
which an architect had to do in a city like 


London were best left very simple. If one could 


leave out the unnecessary column and. put it 
in where it was of. usc.it would be. much 
better. l 


Mr. W. Curtis Green | 

said we ought to think more about the subject 
than we did. Mr. Spiers said we ought to be 
masters of the Orders and not slaves to the 
Orders, and wherc we made our dismal failures 
was in being slaves to the Orders, for we never 
mastered the Orders. He thought that all the 
men who were doing good work to-day, ard 
who, because they wanted to emphasise an 
important point, took exception to the use of 
the Orders, were all masters of the Orders them- 
selves. He could not help thinking that we 
should make a great mistake if we gave uo 
drilling ourselves in the Orders at a time of life 
when we ought to be drilled in something. He 
had the good fortune to go through the Royal 
Academy Schools, and he had to take the 
examination twice because he failed the first 
time. That was a great advantage, because a 
student had to draw the Orders from memory, 
and if one had learnt them twice over at an 


. interval of six months that gave a very sound 


foundation, for things were not forgotten when 
learnt in that way. He had been impressed 
with the scholarly work done in Berlin and 
Vienna, and on studying that work he could 
not help feeling that it would be a good thing 
if we had a dictator for architecture in this 
country who would lay down the law that no 


, three-quarter columns and no pilasters were to 


be used for ten years. 
Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie 


said that a piece of architecture was like a 


pieco of poetry, and an architect had the same 
licence that & poet had, and could emphasise 
those points which he wished to emphasise from 
an artist's point of view. If one remembered 
this one could use the Orders in a proper way. 


If, on the other hand, one used the Orders 


to emphasise structural points without 
thinking of the expression one wished to convey 
in the building, one went wrong in the use of 
the Orders. He could not agree with Mr. Hall 
that the use of columns should be limited to the 
entrancs doorway ; it was not always desirable 
to emphasise the doorway. 


Mr. L. F. Jones — | 
said the whole subject of town design, for 
London particularly, must resolve itself into 


, the question of fenestration, and it was in the 
. grouping of the windows with the piers between 


that gave the means by which we could give 


. expression to buildings. It was rather by the 


grouping of the windows that we got the scale 
of the building. and there was a good example 
of that in Whitehall—the new Woods and 
Forests building, where the front, which did not 
face on Whitehall, was happily designed with 


the use of Orders. In ordinary town buildings 


not museums, etc.—he thought it was & great 
pity that so many men were making use of 
colossal columns. There were one or two 
buildings about Regent-street in which the 
columns seemed to go into the sky and took 
the whole effect of the building, the windows— 
the most important part to the layman—being 
subsidiary. These huge columns, necessitating 
overhanging cornices, were most unsuitable in 
London. If more attention were paid to the 
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gtouping of windows in buildings—particularly 
where the material was poor, as in the case of 
brick and the amount of money available was 
not great—we should get much finer street 
effects. 

Mr. V. R. Talvalker and Mr. D. A. Forster 
having spoken, Mr. A. L. Snow said Mr. 
Jemmett rather overlooked the entablature, and 
it seemed that the greatest trouble in town 
buildings was over the entablature. 


The Chairman 

then put the vote of thanks to the meeting. 
including a vote of thanks to Mr. Phené Spiers 
for his remarks and the drawings he had sent. 
He (the Chairman) always wondered what the 
old Greeks, if they could visit modern countries. 
would think when they saw how the Orders 
were used. They would be nonplussed, and 
would fail to see what the purpose was. It 


- seemed to him that the Greek use of the Orders 


was the.only sane one. Our general corruption 
of the use of the Orders as a method of expres- 
sio was not a very creditable one. Columns 
should not be used unless they were isolated. 
as in the case of the Piocadilly screen at Hyde 
Park-corner, where the column was used in a 
proper way, as it was in tlie British Museum. 
He did not think it right to apply columns to 
walls and make them part of the wall, especially 
when the entablature was carried along the 
wall. Mr. Jemmett had treated the Order as 
though it were a matter of esthetic expression 
altogether and not a matter of structure at all, 
and that scemed to be the only way in which it 
could be defended in its generally accepted use 
in modern buildings. . 
The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

Mr. Jemmett, y. m 

in replv, said fault had been found with the 
point of view that expression and not structure 
was the main thing. He knew that was not 
an orthodox sentiment, but what he meant was 
that while they might have structural perfection 
they did not do it for its own sake. A builder 
or an engineer might put up an absolutelv 
perfect bit of structure, but that was not 
architecture at all A structure began to be 
architecture when they arranged it so as to 
express emotion and sentiment and human 
feeling. It was the arranging of the 
structure that made it architecture. If one 
put up a row of columns it was not 
architecture. They would mean nothing but 
a row of columns unless they were arranged to 
serve human purpose and express emotion ; 
then they began to be architecture. The 
arrangement of plan was the first method of 
expression. Take a Greek temple; the plan 


and the arrangement expressed the function 


of the building, and the art began when the 
artist began to arrange it. 'The art did not 
begin in eig how to construct a column. 
The Greeks put their columns up in a way 
which fulfilled the structural purpose, but the 
height of expression was given by, say. the 
flutings lof, the columns ; the. columns carried 
the weight. but the flutings told the fact more 
quickly. The mere fact of putting the stones 
together to carry the weight was the mechani- 
cian's part; architects used the structure to 
express their feelings, and if they did not they 
could leave it all to mechanics and engineers. 
If expression were not the thing—the expres- 
sion of human feelings and sentiments—there 
would be no need for architects. Mr. Potter 
said he (the spcaker) looked to the Orders as 
the only method of expression, but that was 
not what he meant to say. He did not hold 
a brief for the use of the Orders. He did not 
say there was any need to use them. but if 
they wanted to, and did use them, that was 
the only way to use them. "There were many 
other ways of expressing the buildings without 
using the Orders In Gothio work it was 
expressed perfectly without any Order what- 
ever. He agreed as to the importance of 
fenestration for the reason that if one put the 
Orders into a London shop-front one was over- 
doing it from his point of view—t.e., expressing 
too much, and giving & shop more importance 
than it deserved. In a city masses of plain 
work were wanted to show off the ornamental 
work. Commercial buildings should be kept in 
their proper place, and should not assert them- 
selves too much, and the Orders should be left 
for public buildings or intersections of strect- 
fronts. In regard to Mr. Halls point as to 


. emphasising the entrance to a building, to put 


columns in to express the fact that it was a 
door was a structural expression, but to uso 
them just to get what one thought was a more 
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beautiful proportion was another matter. If that 
particular proportion added to the expression. 
well and good; if not, it was wrong. One ought to 
design a building to serve its structural purpose, 
and then to give expression to the building, but 
not one's own expression. Architects were 
impersonal artists, and they had to draw out 
of the building the character of the building, 
and not to put into the building their own 
character at all. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on March 20, at 7.30 p.m., 
when & paper will be read by Mr. A. M. Brice, 
entitled ‘‘ The Legal Authority of the Architect 
as an nt" (combined meeting with the 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club). 


THIRD SPRING VISIT. 


For the third time in succession the Associa- 
tion was indebted to Sir Henry Tanner, of 
H.M. Office of Works, for permission to visit 
the buiiding selected—in this instance, on 
March 4, the Central London Recruiting 
Depót, Great Scotland Yard, which has been 
erected to take the place of St. George's 
Barracks. The latter building will shortly be 
pulled down, with the praiseworthy object of 
isolating the National Gallery from external 
fire risks, and scme stables belonging to a 
rivate owner similarly displaced je also 
been rebuilt on a portion of this site. 

'The new building is quadrangular in plan, 
the ground floor court being covered in with 
& glass roof as an exercise and aei du 
ground. In the basement (of the type whic 
in City oflices would be called lower ground 
floor) are extensive bath and lavatory 
accommodation, boiler house, disinfector, etc., 
and an independent section on occasion 
devoted to a reserve force of the Metropolitan 
Police. The main entrance approaches the 
ground floor by an internal flight of steps 
leadinz direct to the covered court, or on 
either side to the coffee and recreation rooms, 
and to the inspection and preliminary 
examination rooms for recruits. the first 
floor are attestation rooms (above the inspec- 
tion rooms) and Sergeants' Mess; the second 
tloor-has quarters for the Commanding Officer 
and Staff; the third floor accommodates the 
Garrison Sergeant Major, Staff Sergeant, Pay 
Clerk, and Canteen Sergeant; the remainder 
of first, second, third, and fourth floors being 
devoted to cubicles for about 140 recruits, 
arranged in sections, each under the super- 
vision of a N.C.O. The building is of fire- 
resisting construction, composed of steel 
beams, with small cross-joists encased in 6 in. 
ot breeze concrete, The cubicle divisions are 
of thin concrete slabs plastered, and their 
floors of Euboeolith, most of the remaining 
floors being covered with maple blocks. 
Externally, the fronts, faced with Crow- 
borough bricks and Portland stone, are so 
designed as to impart a pleasing, homely 
feeling—the ‘‘cheerful, liberal look” of 
Charles Lamb, quoted by Mr. Newton in his 
recent paper in praise of brickwork. The 
whole of the internal faces of the court are 
lined with white glazed bricks, and free use 
has been made of salt glazed dados through- 
out—expensive at first, but a manifest 
economy in upkeep. 

The stable buildings adjoining are of similar 
materials and construction. Seven stalls and 
fourteen loose-boxes are on the first floor, 
approached by a sloping way 7 ft. wide and 
rubber-paved gallery. Above are grooms’ and 


coachmen’s quarters, and, on the ground floor, 


coach house, harness room, etc. Mr. Dyke, of 
H.M. Office of Works, very kindly conducted 
the party over the buildings, for the execution 
of which he has been responsible. 


— . — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects : 
SICILY. 


At a meeting of this Society on the 23rd ult. 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones gave a lecture on Sicily. 


The two great architectural epochs of Sicily— . 


that of the Dorian civilisation of the Vth 
century B.c., and the Norman of the XIIth 
century A. D.—were illustrated by excellent 
Blides. 

In the course of his remarks the lecturer said 
that architects are too apt to regard Greek 
architecture as a matter of modules and pro- 
files, to study it in the adequate line diagrams 
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of the text book. Construction, materials, and 
building methods are frequently ignored, and 
the buildings are generally studied in parts 
rather than as & whole. Consequently the 
variety of the actual work is seldom realised. 
We are too apt to gauge Greek architecture 
only by the Athenian masterpieces. 

The Sicilian colonists represented no more 
adventurous and vigorous members of the 
mother community, and founded cities far 
more populous and magnificent than those of 
their birth. 

The Temple of Segesta forms a good intro- 
duction to the study of Sicilian Architecture. 
Its splendid isolation among the limestone hills, 
its restrained and reposeful style, provide an 
extraordinary instance of a weight of effect 
obtained by simple means. Here we find 
imposing scale and sombre magnificence, where 
all the refinements of detail are absent. It has 
come down to us as it left the hands of the 
builders, perfectly preserved, but stil un- 
finished, for the building operations were rudely 
interrupted by invasion in 409 B.c. This being 
80, it forms one of the most lucid illustrations 
of Greek methods of building. The peristyle 
was built before the cella, and the flutes were 
added after the erection of the drums. 

The rough local limestone of which the 
Sicilian temples were built was faced with a 
film of marble stucco, in which the mouldings 
and refinements were worked. This fine 
surface was polished and coloured. The 
Greeks had not the modern appreciation for 
the beauty of material in itself, just as they 
had not our love of natural landscape. To 
them Pentelic marble was the best building 
material available, insuring the highest possible 
finish. In Greece and Sicily the blaze of pure 
white marble is too dazzling, and the subtleties 
of form and light and shade cannot be appre- 
ciated unless the material is toned down with 
colour. The Greeks aimed at the highest 
possible finish, and looked upon joints as evils 
to be concealed by every possible means. 
Accordingly, in Sicily, by veneering the rough, 
porous material, the difficulty of jointing was 
eliminated, and a monolithic appearance ob- 
tained. In order to understand these Sicilian 
temples we must visualise their gay and 
decorative effect, their veritable blaze of 
colour, set among luxuriant groves. 

The remains at Girgente are placed in sur- 
roundings less tragic and isolated than those 
of Segesta. One of the largest and most 
luxurious of the city-states of the ancient 
world, Girgente, with its population of 400,000 
inhabitants, exceeded even Athens itself in 
scale and magnificence. The traveller, ap- 
proncomg from the sea, beheld a group of 

uildings of almost unparalleled splendour. 
Seven rs temples crown a long narrow 
ridge of rock 1} miles in length and 300 ft. 
above the plain. The Greeks took advantage 
of the natural site, and did not level the rock, 
as the Romans would have done. The great 
building period was from 480 to 410 B. C. In 
the Temple of Concord we have one of the best 
preserved of Greek buildings, in that of Zeus 
the most colossal, and one of the few failures, 
oe scale being beyond the possibility of the 
style. 

Slides were shown of Syracuse and Taormina 
with its unrivalled view; and the lecturer then 
passed on to Palermo, and contrasted the 
internal magnificence of the mixed style of the 
XIIth century, as seen in the Capella Palatina 
and Monreale, with the external architecture of 
the earlier Greek civilisation. The beauty of 
these mosaics with their wealth and colour and 
logical treatment is unsurpassed. 

Those who have not been to Sicily cannot 
realise its charm. To one who has been there, 
the name of Sicily has an attraction before 
which even Italy must take second place. 

Messrs. Dunkerley, Healey, Corbett, Pro- 
fessor Capper, and the President, Mr. Percy 
Worthington, took part in the discussion which 
followed. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


On Wednesday, the Ist inst, Mr. W. A. 
Forsyth, F. R. I. B. A., read a paper entitled 
“ Notes on the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings." The lecturer opened by remarking that 
the preservation and restoration of old buildings 
is an important subject for the attention of 
architects. When the opportunity occurs, 
architects may not always be ready or skilled 
in the treatment of the problem. Conservative 
methods are at all times necessarv, imported 
material always unhappy, and native material 
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invariably satisfying. Mr. Forsyth then pro- 
ceeded to speak of the principles that should 
be observed in the renovation of an average 
village church or manor-house. First, as to 
what should be preserved. All that is fit and 
sound, apart from considerat ions of taste and 
fashion and often of convenience, should be 
retained. It is always possible to make full use 
of a medieval church for the purpose of worship, 
and it is no hardship to adapt one's mode of 
living to an old house. The Town Planning Aet 
Tespects ancient monuments, even if a good 
scheme is interfered with by the position of an 
historic building. Second, as to the means of 
carrying out the actual works. Restoration 
should have enduring qualities. It is pathetic 
to see the Victorian restoration of an historic 
London church renewed at this early date. All 
works should be given ample time in execution. 
Accurate drawings of the building should Le 
made, showing all the irregularities. And he 
advocated the use of freehand drawings. A 
ruled plan cannot be accurate. The specifica- 
tion should be complete in every detail, and 
photographie records are valuable. Tenders 
should be avoided. He knew of no more 
satisfactory method than a 10 per cent. profit 
arrangement. Coming to the actual operations. 
Mr. Forsyth dealt in turn with each part of 
the work. Rubble walls. he said, are largely 
misunderstood to-day. It is usual to point 
them; but as a rule no pointing is required, 
except in the dire extremity of the solid materials 
having become loose. The difficulty of making 
either plastering or pointing adhere to rubble is 
not realised. There are three distinct schools 
iu the preservation of stonework to-dav. The 
first might be called the Limewashers. 
There is strong sentiment amongst them against 
attempting to repair in the actual form and 
material of the original; if a stone mullion is 
crumbling, it is repaired with brick or tiles, 
and the place smeared over with mortar. They 
&re anxious that their patching should reveal 
itself for all time. To a certain extent this 
school is justified by the glaring results of the 
second, the Replacers,” whose entire creed is 
to cut out and replace with new to match. 
The third school is that of the Fakers,” whose 
delight is to deceive and to remove all evidence 
of renovation. It is difficult to say which 
process is the most desirable. Mr. Forsyth 
proceeded to give instances of each method. 
At Westminster a great work of limewashing 
is being carried out by Professor Lethaby, the 
decay of the stone being arrested by the applica- 
tion of limewash ; some colouring is utilised to 
assimilate the applied material to its environ- 
ment. The use of the same methods of con- 
struction as obtained in the original building 
was advocated, such as the cutting of the 
mouldings on groin ribs in situ. After dealing 
exhaustively with the use of wrought-iron tie- 
rods and warning architects against the use 
of metal in association with stone, concrete, 
or brickwork, Mr. Forsyth spoke of the treat- 
ment of roofs. Machine-made tiles should be 
entirely excluded. English oak, he said. is the 
only timber. In repairing old roofs, all work 
should be done in position. to avoid the taking 
down of old rafters, tie-beams, and purlins. 
Old seasoned material should alwavs be em- 
elie In plastering, slow-setting limes should 
used. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 
MINOR DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN YORKSHIRE. 


A n meeting of the Society was held 
on Thursday, February 23, Mr. Sydney D. 
Kitson presiding, when Mr. Harold Henderson, 
of York, read a paper on Some Minor Domestic 
Architecture in Yorkshire.” Confining his 
remarks to an analysis of the composition and 
detail of the buildings of the dalesmen, Mr. 
Henderson said that these Yorkshire. home- 
steads bore probably to a greater extent than 
in any other district in England the impress 
of the individual, the strenuous and unbending 
character of a race who lived in a generation 
of fierce and strict Puritanism. The houses were 
sturdy and strong, standing four square to the 
weather, perhaps in some cases grim and stern, 
testifying to the reserve of their owners in high 
unbroken walls, yet displaying, nevertheless, in 
occasional grotesque or quaint finial a dry wit 
as a tonic and saving grace. The great majority 
of the houses were of the X VIIth century owing 
to the great number of gentry who lived on 
the produce of the land at that time. The 
characteristic features peculiar to these York- 
shire buildings were dealt with in detail in the 
description of a typical house with single span 
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roof, an occasional gable ornamented by finials, 
a projecting porch with quaint doorway, and 
fully illustrated by a series of studies and 
sketches by Mr. Henderson. At the close. a 
hearty vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. 
C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A.. and seconded by 
Mr. R. W. Thorp, A.R.I.B.A.. Briefly respond- 
ing, Mr. Henderson 5 the oloser study of 
the type of building of which he had spoken 
to the end of reviving the Yorkshire Domestic 
Tradition—an influence now unfortunately 
almost extinct. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 

An ordinary meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held at No. 31, South Frederick- 
street, Dublin, on Monday last. The Vice- 
President, Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, F.R.I.A.I., 
was in the chair in the unavoidable absence 
of the President. There were also present 
Messrs. J. H. Webb, W. Kaye-Parry, Frederick 
Hayes, C. J. MacCarthy, A. G. C. Millar, 
Charles H. Ashworth. Lucius O'Callaghan, 
Frederick Batchelor, Harry Allberry, G. P. 
Sheridan, and C. A. Owen, Hon. Secretary. A 
considerable amount of correspondence was 
dealt with. 'The Professional Practice Com- 
mittee brought forward an amended letter of 
invitation to tender, which was ordered to be 
circulated among the members of Council and 
put on the agenda for discussion at the next 
meeting. 


Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society : 
FRENCH ARCHITECTURAL MASONRY. 

At a meeting of the Glasgow Technical 
College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, held 
in the College on March 3, Mr. James S. 
Bovd, Licentiate R.I.B.A., read a paper 
entitled “A Study of French Architectural 
Masonrv." The organisation of the workmen 
and the conditions of labour in a first-class 
masons yard in Paris were described and 
compared with similar yards in this country. 
Over one hundred photographic slides, showing 
the construction of domes, vaults, skcw-arches, 
bridges, etc., in Paris. Versailles, and Rouen 
were exhibited and described. The speaker 
stated that the boldness in this French masonry 
construction was traditional, just as caution or a 
lack of boldness was traditional in British work. 
In concluding, the opinion was expressed 
that architects in Britain should be trained 
thoroughly to master the practical application 
of geometry to building work, so that they (as 
master-craftsmen) may assist the actual work- 
man in solving any difficult constructive 
problem that may arise in the carrying out of 
the design of the master-mind. 


$ 2 . 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. . 


Junior Institution of Engineers : 
ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB BUILDING. 


At the last meeting of this Institution, held 
at the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall. it was announced that the vacancies 
caused by the regretted death of Mr. Nisbet 
had been filled by the avpointment of Mr. B. E. 
Dunbar Kilburn, as Chairman, Mr. Percy L. 
Young, as Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Reginald 
Krall, as member of Council. 

The mecting was a combined meeting with 
the Architectural Association to assist in the 
discussion of a paper on the architectural and 
engineering features of the Royal Automobile 
Club building, which was read by Mr. S. Bv- 
lander, the engineer (Vice-Chairman of the 
Institution). In the first part of the paper 
the author dealt with the points of architectural 
interest in connexion with the facade, east and 
west entrances, and the interior of the building, 
including entrance-hall, elliptica! vestibule, 
east and west corridors, main staircase, etc., 
passing on to the features aopertaining to the 
first and second floors, and the basement. floor, 
including swimming-bath, Turkish-bath. ete. 
In describing the engineering features of tho 
building, the author pointed out that skeleton 
framing or cage construction had been adopted 
as far as was consistent with economy.  Pre- 
liminary drawings and calculations were made 
to ascertain the cheapest and best type of 
construction, consistent with the architectural 
requirements. Two sets of calculations were 
made for the steel work, one approximate, in 
eonnexion with the skeleton plans. and the 
other accurate and final for the working draw- 
ings. An elaborate system of marking the 
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different steel pieces was adopted for the 
purpose of speed and accurate erection. The 
paper was fully illustrated by an appendix of 
twenty-four plates, some of them reductions of 
the working drawings. The architects for the 
building were Messrs. Mewes & Davies and E. 
Keynes Purchase, referring to whose work the 
author said that architecturally the club must 
take an important position among the many 
fine buildings in Pall Mall. An interesting 
discussion followed in which the Chairman, Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley (Vice-President of the Archi- 
tectural Association), and Messrs. J. H. Pearson, 
C. G. Gage, P. L. Young, A. G. Young, R. 
Marshall, W. A. Tookey, and E. J. Daniell took 
art. 
d [For further details of this building, see 
page 300.] 
— — 


GENERAL. NEWS. 


Appolntment. 


Mr. James Grieve, A. R. I. B. A., of Liver- 
pool, has been appointed chief assistant in 
the Sheffield City Architect's Department in 
the place of Mr. J. Rycroft, resigned. 


The L. C. C. Schools. 


The news that Professor W. R. Lethaby, 
F. R. I. B. A., is relinquishing his duties as 
Principal of the London County Council 
Central School of Arts and Crafts has been 
received with regret by those who have 
watched the progress of the various depart- 
ments under his care. We hope his experi- 
ence will be still available, for, as & visitor, 
his assistance would be much appreciated. 
The new Principal will be expected to give 
the whole of his time to the work of the 
schools, and the annual salary is fixed at 
1,0004. ‘‘In addition to high qualifications 
as & practical artist," runs the advertise- 
ment, “administrative and organising ability 
is essential. The Principal must also be in 
touch with the industrial application of the 
work of the school." In the development of 
the possibilities of technical education, 
Professor Lethaby’s successor will have un- 
limited opportunities fur enterprise. 


The Approach to Holyrood. 


Professor G. Baldwin Brown, writing to the 
Times on the subject of The Approach to Holy- 
rood," makes a plea for the use of the Canongate 
as a processional road. He points out that the 
Palace is very well situated in regard to access. 
Excellent roads without objectionable gradients 
lead through the park to the south and east. 
while up Abbey Mount and along Easter- road 
there is a good line to the seaport on the north. 
For communication with the city, and for all 
purposes of ceremonial approach and departure, 
there is one proper road of access and one only, 
and that is along the familiar route of the High- 
street and the Canongate. Considerations of 
convenience, of topography, of historic associa- 
tion, and, he says, of the pleasure of august 
visitors who may favour Holyrood and Edin- 
burgh with their presence are all involved in 
this. The common sense, the good taste, and 
the broad, one might almost say the democratio, 
sympathies of our Royal Family give quite 
enough assurance that the members of it would 
much prefer being driven up and down the 
Canongate than round by Abbey Mount. Most 
happily the long line from the Castle to Holy- 
rood is still open and accessible from every part, 
and there is no duty more incumbent on the 
citizens than to assist in gradually raising the 
social condition of the poorer parts of the town 
by the various agencies available.. The name of 
Patrick Geddes will deservedly be held in 
honour for the practical measures he has taken 
with this aim, by settling communities of the 
well-to-do among the Old Town tenements, and 
now by turning waste plots in among the houses 
into little gardens for the children. "There is 
nothing that helps more potently in this process 
of gradual social regeneration than running a 
stream of traffic through a poor locality. The 
improvement made in its neighbourhood by 
Shaftesbury-avenue in London is & case in 
point. If the character of the Canongate wero 
permanently raised by making it a Royal access 
this would be incidentally & very good kind of 
memoria] to the late King Edward. We must 
remember that the buildings, though gaunt and 
old, are by no means squalid. There is no 
"tumbledown " property, and no cycsores, 
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while every foot of the way suggests the assooia · 
tions which link the old Royal residence to 
the city. 

The Guinness Trust. 

The annual report sets forth that the Trust 
now possesses a capital of 425,076/., and that 
the surplus income for the year 1910, with pro- 
vision made for depreciation, amounted to 
14,0237. 3s. 3d. On the last day of the year 
there were 9,375 persons Jiving in the buildings, 
which provide 2,574 separate dwellings, con- 
taining 5,338 rooms, with laundries, club- 
rooms, and sheds. The average weekly rent 
of each room was 2s. ljd.; which covers 
chimney-sweeping, with the use of common- 
rooms, baths, and hot-water supplies. ‘The 
average weekly earnings of the head of each 
family in residence, when admitted into the 
buildings, was 18s. 103d.; only those persons 
are accepted as tenants whose average income 
does not exceed 25s. per week. 


The Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd. 

In the sixty-second annual Report for the 
year ending December 51, 1910, the Directors of 
the Prudential Assurance Company state that 
in the ordinary branch the number of policies 
issued during the year was 80,311, assuring the 
sum of 7,462,496/., and producing a new annual 
premium income of 446,475]. The premiums 
received during the year were 4, 806, 121“., 
being an increase of 96,0144. over the year 
1909. The claims of the year amounted to 
3,240, 9577. The number of deaths was 8,465, 
and 19,157 endowment assurances matured. 
The number of policies in force at the end 
of the year was 903,896. In the industrial 
branch the premiums received during the year 
were 7, 426, 3171., being an increase of 254,5471. 
The claims of the year amounted to 
2,805,069/., including 222,5061. bonus addi- 
tions. The number of claims and surrenders, 
including 4,600 endowment assurances 
matured, was 371,025. The number of free 
policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five vears’ standing and up- 
wards who desired to discontinue their pay- 
ments, was 145,187, the number in force being 
1,608,935. The number of free policies which 
became claims during the, year was 42,660/. 
The total number of policies in force in this 
branch at the end of the year was 18,820,427; 
their average duration exceeds eleven and 
three-quarter years. The assets of the Com- 
pany, in both branches, as shown in the 

alance sheet, after deducting the amount 
written off securities, are 77,529,226/., being 
an increase of 3,527,525. over those of 1909. 


Heating and Domestic Engineers’ Association 
for Birmingham and the Three Counties. 
At a meeting of engineering employers in 

the above-named trades held at. Birmingham 

on March 3 it was resolved to form a branch 
association of the National Association of 

Master Heating and Domestic Engineers to 

cover Birmingham and the three counties of 

Warwick, Stafford, and Worcester. An 

Organsing Committee was elected, consisting 

of Mr. John P. Achurch (Parker, Winder, & 

Achurch, Ltd.), Mr. Charles e 

Parker, Ltd.), Mr. G. N. Guest (Hollings & 

Guest, Ltd.), Mr. J. Jackson (J. Jackson & 

Co.), and Mr. W. L. White, 82, Upper 

Trinity-street, Birmingham, the last named 

being Convener. The new branch associa- 

tion is to promote and forward the 
interests of heating and domestic engineers 
in the area above named, and to be 
affiliated with the National Association, 
whose headquarters are at 12, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, London, W.C. (Mr. 
H. B. Watt, Secretary). 


Cooper’s Hiil Coliege, Surrey. 

Having been closed for nearly five years 
past, the Roval Indian Engineering College 
and grounds have been sold by the Secretary 
of State for India to Lady Cheylesmore. The 
grounds and farm-lands cover about 115 acres ; 
the buildings comprise a chapel, eight private 
residences, lecture-halls, gymnasium, farm- 
buildings, etc. The college was built after 
the plans and designs of Sir M. D. Wyatt 
(illustrated in our number of August 5, 1871), 
having been founded as an engineering school 
mainly through the instrumentality of Sir 
George Chesney; telegraph and forestry 
departments were subsequently formed, and 
additional workshops and laboratories were 
erected. The six stained glass windows and 
six memorial brasses in the chapel were pre- 
sented to Egham Parish Church in May, 1907. 
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H.M.'s Stationery Office, Westminster. 

It is announced that, having regard to the 
recent demolition of property in and around 
Great George-street and to the need thereby 
occasioned for the reinstatement of institu- 
tions and business firms in that same locality, 
the authorities are about to relinquish the 
site now occupied by the Stationery Office, 
for which more commodious premises will be 
erected upon the Duchy of Cornwall estate in 
Lambeth. 'The Stationery Office in Prince's- 
‘street was built in 1854, after plans and 
designs by Sir James Pennethorne, on the site 
-of Lord Milford's house, which had been 
‘altered for that purpose some thirty years 
previously. 

— . — 


SANTA MARIA DELLA 
SALUTE. 


SKETCHES by artists have always been, and 
are, of great interest to other artists, many 
fine collections having been formed at various 
times. Sir Thomas Lawrence's is famous in the 
annals of art, and Mr. Heseltine's is notabl» 
among present-day collections. In recent years 
appreciation of sketches has steadily grown 
among outside patrons—those who buy but 
do not themselves practice in any branch of 
art. This is proved by the success of the 
sketch section of the New English Art Club, 
the interest taken in the newly-founded Sketch 
Society, which draws its members from the 
Langham and similar clubs, and by the appear- 
ance in many one-man shows of the early 
notes from which pictures are built up afterwards, 

There is so much to attract in original 
sketches that it is not surprising that publishers 
have ventured to produce reproductions; a 
memorable instance was the beautiful series of 
facsimiles after drawings by Jean Francois 
Millet issued a few years ago. But such enter- 
prise is almost unknown in the case of prints 
after sketches by living men, and we are 
pleased therefore to call attention to the 
successful reproduction in colours of Mr. John 
S. Sargent's The Church of Santa Matia 
della Salute, Venice,” the painting which was 
bought by Mr. Otto Beit, for the Johannesburg 
Art Gallery, after attracting much admiration 
at the Exhibition of the New English Art Club 
list summer.“ It is shown on p. 289. 

This colour print is published by the Berlin 
Photographic Company, and it represente, with 
remarkable faithfulness, the beauties of Mr. 
Sargent's sketch. All the spontaneity of the 
original work is here, and students of painting 
may observe the technical mastery displayed 
by the great artist. It is, however, for its 
architectural significance that this photogravure 
in colours appeals chiefly to us. We are im- 
pressed by the plav of light on the well-known 
features of the church, and we realise how 
sympathetically the painter has suggested the 
noble qualities of the entire building. | 

As we said a few ycars ago, Mr. Sargent has 
it in his power to be the finest painter of archi- 
tectural effects we have had; if so far he has 
not completely fulfilled that promise the 
reason has been probably that his portrait 
work has monopolised his time. Moreover, his 
big decorative compositions for the enrichment 
of the Boston Library have required his atten- 
tion. Last years Academy being without 
portraits from his brush, the rumours seemed 
justified that he had given up his regular work 
in that direction, and many hoped that he 
would develop his extraordinary instinct: for 
treating architecture with pictorial grandeur. 

We look forward therefore to the day when 
Mr. Sargent will take up his brush and work 
at the interpretation of architecture in its 
completeness in the way that Canaletto, Turner, 
and other painters have sought to portray it in 
the past. | 


* Facsimile in colours of The Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute," 14} by 214 inches. Proofs, signed by 
Mr. Sargent, limited to 100, price 6f. 6s. each. Pr nts, 
unsigned, eventually to be issued at 2/. 2s. each. 


— Aio — 
CORRBSPONDENCE. 


The New St. Paul's Bridge. 


Srr,—The architectural profession are taking 
a keen interest in this bridge. 
I think it would bo satisfactory to all parties 
if & public competition wero at once initiated 
hy the Corporation, confining the designs to 
British subjects. 

This would enable a unique collaboration 
of engineer and architect, tho designs being 
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eubjected to the criticism and approval of 
persons eminent in the artistio world. 
W. ARTHUR WEBB, A. R. I. B. A. 
Junior Conservative Club. 


Licentiates R. I. B. A. 


Srg,—I really think it is timo that the 
Associates made some sort of objection or 
fight against the eubtle encroachment of the 
Licentiate class. | P, 

I do not suppose many have any objection 
to tho Licentiates as Licentiates, though tho 
general public will possibly think a Licentiate 
a better class than an Associate. But the 
open invitation to become Fellows at a very 
small amount of trouble is a direct blow at 
tho trouble and exponse that Associates havo 
been put to in passing the apparently uso less 
exams. 

Many of these Licentiates are young men, 
who had just tho eame chances of passing the 
exams. as ourselves. . 

I say, let them bo kept Lioontiates unless 
they &ro very exceptional men or pase an 
exam. on tho lines of Associate. . 

It takes all the ‘‘go’’ out of the business 
for the students and probationers.. - | 

I daresay that the Licentiate class will be 
extended from year to year. ''Positivoly our 
last salo this year." 

What if an Asecciate olub bo formed, to go 
for" tho R.LB.A. policy, and what if all 
Associates refuse to become Fellows, as a 
protest ? ASSOCIATE. 


Sm. All registrationists must be glad to 
hear of the intention of the R. I. B. A. to pro- 
ceed with the drafting of & Bill for tho 
statutory qualification of architects immedi- 
ately on tho expiry of tho time limit for tlie 
admission of Licentiates. , 

In your Note on '' Licentiates R. I. B. A.“ in 
your issue of the $rd inst. you say. „That 
step would improve architectural education 
throughout tho country, as the only method 
by which an architect could begin practice 
would be by becoming a member of tho 
Institute by examination." It is acknowledged 
that under registration education would bo 
improved, and that is the chief aim of the 
truo registrationist; but it does not necessarily 
follow that “tho only method by which an 
architect could begin practico would be by 
becoming & member of the Instituto by 
examination." 

Your Noto states that the R.I.B.A. '' would 
proceed to draft a Bill for the statutory 
qualification of architects, eo as to put them 
on the same plane as doctors and lawyers—in 
other words, to close the profession to persons 
other than those duly qualified." In neither 
medicine nor law is the qualifying examina- 
tion left entirely to any ono society, and if 
architects are to be put on the same plano as 
doctors and lawyers due consideretion must 
be given to existing cxamining bodies, and. 
failing an arrangement between these ics, 
a. general council, somewhat similar to the 
General Medical Council, appears to be tho 
only possible alternative which would stand 
any chance of becoming law. In fact, it is 
obviously undesirable that any body or socicty 
forming or representing & portion of tho 
profession should have permanent independant 
powers of examination, and there are many 


architecte at present unattached to any pro- 
fessional scciety whose interests would havo 


to bo represented on any body or council which 
might become, by law, the managing autho- 
rity of a registered profession. 

; H. GvicHARDE Topp. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Party Wail. 

Sır, —I am the owner of a house valued at 
about 4507., which is at present one of two, 
and both semi-detached. A gentleman de- 
sires to have built a similar house on the next 
plot, and utilise my side wall as his only 
partition. "This will make my house the 
middle one of three at least, and also take 
away, to a certain extent, the light from my 
drawing-room, kitchen, and scullery. 

I should therefore esteem it a great favour 
if you could inform me through the columns 
of your excellent journal, what would be a 
reasonable sum for him to pay me for this 
55 and also to compensate me for my 
oss. 

My house is one story only, and the side 
wall in question is 28 ft. in length. 

Could you also kindly tell me what, in 
your opinion, is the difference in value, if 
any, of a. house in a terrace with & back 
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way, against a similar house, semi-detached, 
with a side entrance ? NOVICE. 


„ “Novice” has probably no ground for 
claim in the matter of light. Half the cost 
of the wall, as far as used by his neighbour, 
should be paid for at the present building 
value.—ED.: 


Damp Wall. 
. Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. P. J. 
Rawlings, does not state thickness of walls 
or whether they are hollow, so that one 1s 
not sure of all the facts. 

From considerable experience in this matter 
I should say the cause 1s condensation, which 
shows in large patches in new houses, 
especially when the walls have been papered 
or distempered so soon. 

In tliis case the patches appear when damp, 

mild weather follows cold weather, and dis- 
appear rapidly on a bright, breezy day, and 
also show partly on inside walls; whereas if 
patches are caused by penetration of rain, 
they dry out slowly. 
' Diagnosis is sometimes difficult from the 
fact “that a wall facing a wet quarter 1s 
generally the worst, because the driving rain 
has made it colder (not necessarily pene- 
trated). . 

No new wall, even if "dry," is safe for 
decorating under two years, and if done 
earlier causes this alarm. When once it has 
appeared it reoccurs, and paper or distemper 
should be thoroughly washed off, surface 
dressed with some solution, and, in due 
course, redecorated. T. R. Hooper. 


External Cementing. 

Sin, —In answer to your correspondent, 
I may say I am not surprised at the 
results obtained from this method of executing 
external plasterwork. The best way out of 
the difficulty would, in my opinion, be the 
following suggestion: —First, entirely strip off 
present plasterwork to brickwork, then render 
with Portland cement gauged in the quanti- 
ties of two parts of clean washed sand (not 
sea sand) to one part Portland cement. 
After this has got thoroughly set and hard. 
finish with neat Keene’s cement, or with 
Brother's patent cement, which is equally as 
good. I think if “ Whitby Bros." will pur- 
sue this course they will find à permanent 
cure. E. R. L. 

- —9—4,—9————— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of March 9, 1861. 


The Decision on the Designs Submitted for 
New Opera House, Paris. 

WE must not say anything to check the 
progress in England which may have 
accrued from the frequent applications to 
architects, after a competition, to assist 
committees in a selection; but the present 
caso, we think, demonstrates something 
more than the fact that an absolutely perfect 
decision cannot be looked for. Seeing that 
in this country the slightost possible influence 
is allowed to the professional element in the 
award, certainly it is pleasing to see, as in 
France, an instance in which the jury has 
been formed entirely of architects, with the 
exception of the president. We must not, 
however, omit to record that the experience 
shows that error may thus be committed in 
the opposite extreme. The writers in the 
French journals are beginning to see this: 
and they ask why the jury did not include 
the names of persons acquainted with the 
management of the scenery, with that of the 
lighting and ventilation, and with other 
details of the theatre, whether of the stage 
or of the auditory and the modes of access and 
egress, which are of the nature of things 
wherein the professor of a special art might 
well be expected to add to his means and 
knowledge from the results of praetical 
experience and the scientific attainments of 
others. The whole question of the relations 
between architects and those from whom 
they receive '' instructions "—those who are 
supposed to know what.they want, and who 
certainly have some peculiar advantages for 
knowing—and the relations between archi- 
tects and men of general scientific qualitica 
tions, is à very curious and difficult question. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article this week is on The 
Artistio Development of London," drawing a 
different moral from a tale told bv Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse in & paper recently read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

A second leading article (p. 290) deals with 
the Traffic Report. It gives an historical 
summary of London road-making, and pointa 
out that artistio considerations need not be 
neglected. 

In“ Notes (p. 292) will be found : '* Conser- 
vation of the National Water Resources; 
Bridge Portals; “ Lockleys, Welwyn.” 

. A notice of the Water-Colours Exhibition 
is given (p. 293). 

A résumé of a lecture before the Birmingham 
Architectural Association on Modern 
Churches," by Mr. Charles Spooner, is given 
this week (p. 293), ‘illustrated. - Some’ inset 
plates are given in connexion with the report. 

“The Functional Application of the Orders 
to Modern: Building " was the title of a paper 
by Mr. A. R. Jemmett read before the Archi- 
tectural Association on Monday (p. 297). 
The main idea of the paper was that structure 
was not architecture until it was so arranged 
as to serve human purposes and to express 
emotion and sentiment and human feeling. 

Under the heading Architectural Societies 
(p. 300) will b» found two reports of meetings 
of the Manchester Society of Architecte, giving 
brief notices of lectures on (1) “Sicily ” ; (2) 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings.“ 

A brief account of the visit of the Arohitec- 
tural Association to the Recruiting Station and 
Stables, Whitehall, is given on p. 300. 

The Monthly Review of Construction (p. 305) 
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contains: Notes on Some Definitions Use: 
in Structural Mechanics.—II." ; Architectural 
and Engineering Features of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club " ; and Notes.” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 309) includes : 
" Seaffolds for Steel Frame Buildings: 
London Master Builders; Master Builders’ 
Associations " ; Incorporated Clerks, of Works’ 
Association Dinner"; Applications Under 
the London Building Acts"; “ Projected New 
Buildings in the Provinces,” 


The Carpenters’ Hall lecture on Wednesday, 
March 1, was by Mr. Arthur Keen, who gave an 
interesting address on Joinery in Old London 
(p. 314), illustrated. 

A short report of a lecture at Carpenters’ 
Hall by Professor Vivian B. Lewes on “ Fire 
and Fire Risks appears on p. 316. 

A short article on “ Southport Elementary 
School Competitioa appears on p. 316. 

An illustration of the new Dovonshire Statue 
in Whitehall is given on p 318. . 


In our Legal Column (p. 318) will be found 
notes on Water Board's Stop-Cock Boxes; 
* A Decision under the Public Health Act. 
1907": “Building Line"; Water Supplied 
to Trade Premises." 

— . — 


MEETINGS. 


Fripay Marca 10. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers.—Dr. E. J. Steegmann on Elementary 
Science: Physics, Chem "—]II. 7 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectu Association.—Lecture by 
Professor Selwyn Image. 

Queen's College, London. — Professor A. Wallace 
Rimington, R. B. A., on The Building of a Picture.” 


3 p.m. 

South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, — S 
Alfred Keogh, K.C.B., LL.D., will present pris ir 
and certificates to students of evening classes and d^* 
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college. 8 p.m. Laboratories and workshops open to 
public inspection at 9.15 p.m. 

Satorpay, Marcu ll. 
: Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to Messrs. 
Whitbread & Co.'s Brewery,  Chiswell.street, 
Finsbury, E.C. 3 p.m. 

Mox Dar, Marca 13. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.— (1) A special 
general meeting; the Chairman to move the following 
resolution: That the Council be authorised to arrange 
with the Bankers of the Institute for an overdraft of 
any sum not exceeding 7,0001., with interest at the rate 


Qf 44 per cent. jou tbe amount of the overdruft for the 

time being; and that the Council be authorised to 

charge such property of the Institute as the m 
e sai 


think fit for the (purpose of giving security for 
nary 


óverdraft.'" (2) general meeting ; Mr. J. Alfred 
Goteh, F. S. A., on Burlington Devo Collection 
of Drawings. 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 


Officers).—Dr. E. J. Steegmann, M.B., on Elementary 
Science: Physics, Chemi IV. 7 p.m. 

- University of London (Victoria and Albert Musetm.— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on German Gothic 
Architecture.” 5 p.m. | 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—(1) Mr. H. F. Bidder, B.A., 
Barrister-at- Law, and Mr. W. Vaux Graham, M. Inst. C. I. 
(Associates), on Judicial and Parliamentary Decisions 
with Regard to Rights inUnderground Water since 1907.'' 
(2) Adjourned discussion on Mr. W. R. Baldwin 
Wiseman's paper on The Conservation of our National 
Water Resources." 8 p.m. 

» Bristol Society of Architects.—8 p.m. ` 

Junior Institution of Engineers (Royal United Service 
Institution, WR'tehall).— Paper on The De of a 
Modern Brewery and Plant," by Mr. Geoffrey. Brooks. 

.30 p.m. 

Incorporated Clerks af Works’ Association (Carpenters' 
Hall, London-wall).—Paper by Mr. Gaston ierres, 
Managing Director of the Indestructible Paint 
Company, President of the Paint and Varnish Society, 
on Modern Progress with Manufacture and Applica- 
tion of Paint Materials.” 8.15 p.m. 

TuzspAY, Marcu 14. 

University of London (British Musewn).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on Byzantine Architecture.“ Lantern 
illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Dr. E. J. Steegmann, M.B., on Elementary 
Science: Physics, Chemistry "—V. 7 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students Lecture).— 
Mr. J. Lawrance on Ventilation of Dwellings and 
Public Buildings." 7 p.m. 


— — r 


ELEVATICN TO DYKE ROAD 


. Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Grammar School. 


Design by Mr. A. W. S. Cress, F. R. I. B. A. 
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Nottingham Architectural Society. — Exhibition of 
desi or Urban Distriot Council Offices and criticiam 
by . F. W. Gregory. 

The Illuminating Enginecring Society (Royal Society of 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi, London).—Disoussion on 


School Lighting.“ previously opened by the papers of 
Dr. James Rere (Medical Officer to the London Bount 
Council) and Dr. N. Bishop Harman, will be resumed. 
The chair will be taken by the President, Professor 
S. P. Thompson, D. Sc., F.R.S. 8 pm 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. Philip Dawson on 
“The Electrification of a Portion of e Suburban 
System of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway." 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 15. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Lectures on Arts 
Connected with Building).—Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds 
on?“ Metal-work.’’ 7.45 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Dr. E. J. Steegmann, M.B., on Elementary 
Science: Physics, Chemistry - VI. 7 p.m. : 
" Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Sessional meeting. 

p. m. ; 

` TRHURSDAT, Marcu 16. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p. m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—The President 
will deliver his address. 8 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall,—Mr. M. C. Duchesne on 
“ Woodland Industries." 8 p.m. 


FRIDAT, Marcu 17. 


Royal Institution.—Mr. J. H. Balfour-Browne, K.C., 
D.L., on Water Supply.” 9p.m. 

Royal Sanitar Inlitute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Mr. C. Tyndale on “Calculations, 
Measurements, and Plans and Sections." 7 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Mr. A. Herbert on ‘‘Influence of Classic Revival in 
Leicester." Lantern illustrations. 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—A sessional meeting in the 
Civil Court, Guildhall, Bristol, at 10.45 a.m., when a 
discussion will take place on ‘‘Modern Methods of 
Purification of Public Water Supper To be opened 
by Mr. J. A. MacPherson, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Chief 

ineer, Bristol Waterworks Company. 
sgow Technical College Architectural Craſtsmen's 
Socie’y.— Discussion on The Fixing of Tiles, opened 
ty Mr. T. S. Allan. 8 p.m. 
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Institution of Civil En 
Mr. Alwyne Meade on “ 
8 p.m, 


neers (Students! Meeting). 
he Production of Water. Gas. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18. 


Architectural Association. —Fourth Spring Visit to the 
offices of the General] Accident, Fire and Life Assurance 


Co., Ltd., Aldwych, by permission of the architect, Mr. 
J. J. Burnet, LL.D. 2 p.m. 
ca mance € pe i emer 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Modera Churches. 


HE illustrations of Pendlebury 
Church, Manchester; St. Agnes’ 
‘Church, Kennington Park; Hol. 
beck Church, Leeds; and St. 

Bartholomew’s Church, Ipswich, are given 

in connexion with a paper by Mr. Charles 

Spooner, F.R.I.B.A., read before the Birming- 

ham Architectural Association recently, an 

abstract of which appears on p. 293. 


Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Grammar School. . 
Mr. BILson was the assessor in this com- 
petition, and the conditions stated that 
competitors were to distinguish between the 
words must and “should.” One of 
the requirements said that the principal 
approach must be from the south-east, which 
was interpreted to mean that the principal 
entrance must face that quarter, and this 
design was developed on that assumption. 
The site has a fall of 30 ft. from north to 
south against the west boundary, but it is 
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level along the axial line round which the 
school is grouped. 

There is a fall of 20 ft. from north to south 
in the playgrounds, and to overcome this 
they are placed on two levels, with two floors 
of playsheds on the dividing line. 

There is a fall of 12 ft. from north to south 
through the school, and advantage has been 
taken of this to provide three floors of class- 
rooms with due south light, the assembly 
hall being level with the central floor. 

The Science and Art Departments are 
self-contaíned on the second floor of the 
centre block. 

The limit of cost imposed prohibited any 
elaboration of the design, the exterior of 
which will be carried out in Sussex red bricks 
and tiles. S. B. RUSSELL. 

[We also illustrate the design submitted 
in this competition by Mr. A. W. S. Cross.] 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HANDRAILING. Part I.: How to Get the 
Face Moulds and Bevels for Wreaths. By 
Jno. Crewdson. (The Building Trades 
Correspondence School, 42, Penshurst-rvad, 
Thornton Heath. Price 6d.) 

THe Law RELATING TO THE PAVING AND 
SEWERING OF NEW STREETS AND PRIVATE 
STREETS. Bv Joshua Scholefield and 
Gerard R. Hill, M.A. Second Edition. 
London: Butterworth & Co., 11 and 12, 

ell-yard, Temple Bar.) 


Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Grammar School. Szlected Design, 


Mr. S. B. Russell, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - of. CONSTRUCTION 


SOME DEFINITIONS USED IN STRUCTURAL MECHANICS.—II. 


(Continued from page 45, January 13.) 
By PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.I. 


RADIUS OF GYRATION AND ELLIPSE OF INERTIA. 


the relative stiffness of columns and stan- 
chions of different sections by considering 
the relation existing between the least width 
of their cross-section (d) and their length (l), 


i was at one time customary to compare 


à TEE 
viz., the ratio d' 


'The dimension of least width, however, was 
no criterion of the disposition of material 
in the cross-section. It drew no distinction 
between the value of material advantageously 
placed at the outer edges of the cross-section, 
as in & hollow column, and that placed at or 
near the centre in a solid section. Instead 
of d, a lineal dimension can be used which 
is deduced from the moment of inertia, and 
which is, therefore, proportional not only to 
the external dimensions of the cross-section, 
but also to the disposition, advantageous 
or otherwise, of the material in it. This 
dimension is termed the Radius of Gyration 
(r). and is obtained by taking the square root 
of the moment of inertia of a section divided 
by its superficial area, or :— 


12 I 

A 

r= I 

vi 
It is not easy to form a clear mental picture 
of the dimension radius of gyration. It is 
borrowed from the science of gyrating, 
viz.. rotating bodies. The energy stored up 
in the particles of a rotating fly-wheel is 
found to depend upon the size and weight of 
those particles multiplied by the square of 
their distante from the centre of rotation. 
The sum total of those stored-up energies 
forms the * inertia" of the wheel, i. e., its 
resistance to the starting of rotation, and 
is termed its moment of inertia (I.). Such 
a fly-wheel can be imagined as flattened out 
into a broad but infinitely thin drum of 
the same area in cross-section, and possessing 
the same moment of inertia against rotation 
round the same centre. The radius of sucha 


hypothetical drum would be the radius of — 


gyration of the fly-wheel. 

Similarly, two balls rotating on radial 
arms (Fig. 7A) possess stored-up energy equal 
to the energy which has to be applied to cause 
them to start rotating, and the amount of 
this stored-up energy is their moment of 
inertia (I.) They can be imagined as 


flattened out into thin plates (Fig. 7B), and 


the distance from the centre at which those 
plates must be fixed upon the radial arms 
in order to ess the same moment of 
inertia as the balls should be the radius of 
gvration (r) of the balls. Instead of two 
balls, one can imagine a short length, say 
1 in. long, of the rim of a fly-wheel fixed on 
opposite radial arms. Their cross-section 


would then be similar to that of a girder, the. 


radial arms forming the web as in Fig. 8. 
Such a girder would, of course, not rotate, 
but the moment of inertia of its cross-section 
would be similarly calculated, viz., the sum 
of the area of each thin layer multiplied 
by the square of its distance from the neutral 


axis. E 
The cross-section of the girder can, 


therefore, be similarly imagined as trans-: 


formed into ideal conditions of efficiency 
with its whole area compressed into two 
infinitely thin layers or flanges, separated 
from each other by an infinitely thin web, 
and at such a distance (r) from the neutral 


axis midway between them that the I of 
the ideal section is equal to the I of the section 
sn its original form. That distance is termed 
its radius of gyration (r). 

The strength of such an ideal section as 


represented by the modulus Š would, of 


course, be greater than that of the section in 
its original form ; because the strength of the 
whole section is limited by that of the part 
most severely tried under bending, i. e., the 
fibres which lie at the extreme distance (y) 
from the neutral axis. This distance (y) in 
all practical sections must be greater than r. 
The whole area of the hypothetical ideal 
section being at one distance (r) from the 
neutral axis, the I of the section, both in its 
ideal and its original form, can be found with 
one calculation only, viz.:— 
Ics Ar. 


Fic.7? ~~ 


The strength modulus Z of such an ideal 
section would be equally simple :— 

55 

which is the same as the area (a) of one 


A 
flange or „ x the full depth 2r = d or 


Z S ad. The approximate statement Z = ad 
is, therefore, only true for ideal sections. 
The more closely the rad ius of gyration (r) 
of a section approaches the dimension y 
of the distance ae the extreme fibre from the 
` neutral axis the more efficient and economical 
the section is. 
In the uneconomical rectangular section 
with a large proportion of part'ally employed 
fibres near the neutral axis the dimensions 


d „ end 5 iv 
r and y are Gis an 2 respectively. In 


standard rolled joists they are approximately 
equal, and in plate and lattice girders, 
which more closely approach the lines of 
the ideal section, they are so nearly equal 
that they can without serious error 
assumed to be identical and equal to half the 
effective depth between the centres of gravity 
of the two flanges. 


Ellipse of Inertia. 


It will be observed that if the radius of 
gyration and the area of a section be known 
and the distance y, its moment of inertia and 
its strength modulus Z can be ascertained 
from these particulars. Similarly, the radius 
of gyration can be obtained from the modulus 
Z. As there are an infinite number of direc- 
tions in which a beam can be bent, there are 
an infinite number of strength moduli, and an 
infinite number of moments of inertia in 
ita section, so also there must be an infinite 
number of corresponding radii of gyration. 
In all ordinary sections there is a greatest 
and a least radius of gyration corresponding 
to moments of inertia calculated along the 
directions of greatest and least strength. In 
the direction of greatest strength the area of 
each half of the section of the rolled joist in 
aha may be imagined as compressed into an 
infinitely thin layer parallel to the flanges and 
to the horizontal neutral axis, and at a 
distance rx from it. In the direction of least 
strength this layer must be imagined as 
being in a position at right angles to its 
previous position, viz., parallel to the web 


LLL EE 


F. S. 


and to the vertical neutral axis and at a 
distance from it. Between these two 
oxtremes the imaginary infinitely thin layer 
can take up any number of positions at 
right angles to any number of different axes. 


Each position, however, would be tangential 


to the curve of an ellipse, of which 2rx 


and 2ry are the major and minor axes 


respectively. This greatly simplifies the 
calculation of the strength of any section in 
intermediate directions; for if the greatest 
and least radii of gyration rx and ry be 


known, then the length of any other radius 


ru inclined at an angle e to say rx is given by 
the equation :— . . 

(I.) ru? = rx? — sin? g (rx? — ry°), 
and the corresponding radius rv at right 
angles to ru is given by the equation :— 

(2.) rv? = rx? — cos? p (rx: — ry’). 

The addition of (1) and (2) gives 

ru? + rv? — rx? + ry’, 

which, multiplied by the area of the section, 
gives | 

- Ix + Iy = Iu + Iv | 

Therefore the sum of any two moments of 
inertia of a section about axes at right angles 
to each other is à constant quantity. 

The radius of gyration corresponding to any 
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given section modulus (Z) and area of section 
can be ascertained thus :— 


z=! 


I 
2 = = 
r= y 


A 
Zy 
Dx 


I = Zy 


Zy 
x 

The greatest r of the 12 x 6 joist shown 
in Fig. 3 having an arca of 12:946 sq. in. 
would be 


Poe; 


52:573 ~ 6 
This is approximately half the depth 
between the flanges. 
The corresponding approximate least 
radius of gyration would be that of a 
rectangle 6 in. deep. 


- 3 
The I of any rectangle is 15 and its r 
is, therefore : — 


i fs a a 
J ba d E " oe 
AL x bd ^ * „ 
l ue d 
In — 
this cas? T5 

least r of the standard joist is 1:311. 
For British standard sections a very close 
approximation of the least radius of gyration 
is 


= 1°7, whereas the exact 


= of the least width; and of the greatest 
radius of gyration one-half of the depth 
between the flanges, i. e., the full depth less 
the thickness of two flanges. 

These approximations will be found 
extremely useful when the only particulars 
available are the. dimensions, actual or 
as3umed, of the cross-section of a joist. 

Although it is seldom necessary in practice 
to calculate the I of a rolléd section in order to 
arrive at the strength modulus Z, it is very 
frequently necessary in the design of steel 
roof trusses to know the radius of gyration of 
compression members, which may be com- 
posed of two or three rolled sections riveted 
togerher. 

The labour of calculating the I of such 
members to arrive at the r by means of the 


I : 
equation r = * ^ is greatly reduced by 


using British Standard sections, and referring 
to the published tables of the properties of 
such seetions. Taking, for example, the 
built-up section shown in Fig. 10 for a 


FIG: 10. 


principal rafter and composed of two 5.in. 
x 3jin x Jin. standard angles, and an 
8-in. x $-in. plate, the necessary calculations 


to arrive at the vital ratio 1 are (neglecting 


rivet holes) as follows :— 


Calculation of R in a Vertical Direction. 


Area of each L 8 = 3:05 
„ 27 plate = 300 
Distance of centroid of compound section from 


top edge = (3:00 x 4) + (61 x ) 
= 12 + 5185 
9:1 
= 1:89 
Moment of Inertia of Entire Section. 
(3:09 
a {1 of angles from tables........................ 13:09 
I of web 5 x ³· = 16:00 
12 
VPC 6:60 
(1900 X ede ane acre tera 12°75 
I = 41:53 
Radius of Gyration of Whole Section. 
QI 0453 
DOR wr? 
r= J qun 
= 2˙15 
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ENGINEERING FEATURES OF 
THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE 
CLUB BUILDING. 


A JOINT meeting of the Junior Institution 
of Engineers and the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, on the 17th ult., when 
Mr. S. Bylander read a paper on The Archi- 
tectural and Engineering Features of the 
Royal Automobile Club Building." In the 
course of his remarks, he said :— 


‘Engineering Features. 


It would hardly occur to the casual observer 
of the finished building that within its monu- 
mental walla were hidden nearly 2,000 tons of 
constructional steelwork, constituting the 
skeleton or frame upon which the walls and 
floors are supported, but, as a fact, not even 
the solid-looking front wall is self-supporting. 
The inside portions of most of the piers are 
hollow, the space being used for ventilation 
ducts, pipes, cables, etc., all the interior 
walls being as thin as possible and carried 
at every floor level on the steel frame. 

The chief engineering considerations in the 
design were sound construction, stability, 
rigidity, and fireproof qualities. The entire 
structure has been designed with a factor of 
safety of four (based upon the breaking 
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strength of steel) now a standard in good 
engineering practice. 
Foundations. 

The foundation work was rendered difficult 
on account of the depth required (about 37 ft. 
below street level), the permanent water level 
being higher than the lowest part of the 
structure. 

An asphalt damp course 3, in. thick is laid 
below and around the foundations, and under 
the 12-in thick basement concrete floor. In 
fact, the two stories below ground floor are 
constructed as a watertight tank, the sur. 
rounding walls being asphalted on the outer 
side. lt was found during construction that 
the permanent water level was about 32 ft. 
below street level, and that by pumping the 
water could be temporarily lowered to permit 
the concrete foundations being laid, sumps 
being constructed in different positions t^ 
collect the water. In some cases piling was 
resorted to to prevent the water undermini 
the adjoining foundations. 'The excavate 
ground consisted of gravel and sand, and was 
partly used for making concrete. It con- 
tained a small proportion of clay, but not 
sufficient to materially reduce the strength 
of the concrete. Tests were made, and the 
result indicated that the concrete used was 
er cent. to 10 per cent. weaker than 


Thames ballast concrete. The mixture con- 


sisted of 1 part of cement, 2 of sand, and 4 of 
gravel, passing 2-in. mesh. 


Royal Automobile Club: Fig. 1. 
Column Detail. 
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Jer 
Royal Automobile Club: Figs. 2 & 3. 


Each tier of columns is, as a rule, supported 
on isolated foundations placed at different 
levels to suit drains, ducts, lift pits, baths, 
and surrounding work, the size in all cases 
being proportionate to the total dead load 
and part of the live load, a load of 5,000 lb. 
per square foot being allowed on the ground. 
The average load on each column was about 
300 tons, and the average size of column 
-foundation 11 ft. by 11 ft. The columns 
were carried on two-layer steel beam grillages 
embedded in 1-2-4 gravel concrete. The 
centre line of the coiumn above was marked 
on the top layer grillage, and the grillage 
set to exact position by means of a theodolite. 
This method ensured the columns bein 
placed in correct position. The thickness o 
concrete below the beams was 18 in. above thé 
asphalt course, and 6 in. below same. 


Walls. 

All the walls, with the exception of the eaat 
and west external walls, are supported on 
steel girders and steel columns. The internal 
partition walls and piers are built in ay In. 
to 4-in. thick pumice concrete blocks or hollow 
brick tiles, supported at each floor level on 
steel beams or girders. In some cases the 
partition walls or piers for the decorative 
work are supported on the reinforced concrete 


tloor. 
Columns. 

The steel columns are generally built up of 
angles and plates, the web plate being 12 in. 
wide and the flange plates 14 in. (see Fig. 1). 
In some cases the section had to be of s 
smaller size to suit the diameter of the 
finished architectural column. The steel 
riveted bases form part of the columns, and 
are about 3 ft. by 2 ft. on plan. They are 
built up of large gusset plates, angles, and 
ł-in. thick base plate, id are bolted to, the 
steel grillage girders. The caps are of similar 
construction to the bascs (sec Figs. 2 and 3). 
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The columns are made in two-story lengths, 
and are spliced about 2ft. 6 in. above the 
floor level, the upper tier*being connected to 
the lower one by means of two 14-in. by 4-in. 
splice plates. A milled butt joint is relied 
upon for transmitting the load, great care 
being taken in machining it. The beams are 
supported on angle brackets riveted to the 
sides of the columns. 


Girders, etc. 

The heavy girders at the second floor were 
built up of plates and angles, having one, 
two, or three webs according to load span 
and depth allowable, which was limited by 
the requirements of the decorations (see 
F iga. 4 and 5). 

The columns were placed generally 12 ft. 
apart, the main girder between the columns 
acting as floor beams, the span of the floor 
construction being about 12 ft. 

The floors are constructed in concrete flat 
slab, about 6 in. thick, reinforced by indented 
steel bars. 

All the steelwork is cased with concrete at 
least 2 in. thick, properly secured by steel 
wire reinforcement. The concrete used for 
the floor construction consisted of 1 part 
cement, 2 of sand, 2 of broken brick, and 2 
of clinker. 

Staircases. 

The staircases are constructed in concrete 
and carried on steel beams and strings, with 
the exception of two staircases made in 
reinforced concrete. ES 


- Roofs. 
The roofs are constructed in reinforced con- 
crete supported on steel beams and struta. 
The flat roof is covered with a layer of asphalt 


2 in. thick. 
Loads. 


The lower floors and public rooms were 
calculated for a total load of 220 lb. per 
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square foot, and the upper or bedroom floors 
for 160 lb. per square foot. The weight of 
stonework was assumed to be 150 lb., brick- 
work 120 Ib., brick and clinker concrete 
120 lb., and stone concrete 150 lb. per cubic 
foot. Allowances were made for special loads 
to be carried, such as fans, lift machinery, 
water tanks, heavy decorative work, and 
concrete filling for making slopes on flat, 
roofs. 
Stresses. 

The steel was made to a carefully drawn- 
up specification, and inspected at the place of 
manufacture. The ultimate tensile strength 
of the steel was from 28 to 32 tons per 
square inch of original cross section of piece 
tested, and minimum elongation of 22 per 
cent. in8 in. The percentage of sulphur and 
phosphor was limited, and bending tests 
specified. The working stresses were :— 
Beams : Tension and compression, 16,000 1b. 
per square inch. Built up girders: Tension 
and compression, 15,000 lb. Shear: 10,000 lb. 
Bearing for rivets : 20,000 Ib. Steel columns: 
Maximum direct stress, 12,000 lb. per 
square inch. The sum of direct stress and 
bending stress due to eccentric loading was 
not to exceed the safe stress for columns. 
The formula used for safe stress on columns 
is similar to that contained in the London 
County Council General Powers Bill. 


Retaining Walls. 

The front retaining wall is constructed in 
mass concrete. The reinforced concrete 
retaining wall at back is 38 ft. high, the 
thickness at base 3 ft. 9 in., and at ground 
floor level 14 in. At a level of 28 ft. below 
the ground floor the thickness is 2 ft. 9 in. 
The width of the toe varies from 15 ft. to 
22 ft., and the thickness from 3 ft. to 18 in. 
The toe of the retaining wall in some cases 
supports columns, and is calculated accord- 
ingly. As will be seen from Fig. 6, the 
author has shown the bars bent to a large 
radius, and continued where possible through 
the vertical] part into the toe, assuring that 
the moment of resistance is greater and not 
less at the junction of the wall and toe than 
that of the wall He is of opinion that 
splicing and hooking at this point can seldom 
be made satisfactorily. 

The concrete was composed of 1 part of 
cement, 2 parts of sand, and 3 of crushed 
gravel from site passing j-in. mesh. Crush- 
ing tests of 6-in. concrete cubes were made, 
and it was ascertained that the sand and 
gravel were satisfactory. The work was 
carried out slowly and very carefully, and 
struts were not removed until six weeks after 
the laying of the concrete. 


Drainage. 

-As the basement floor is at a lower level 
than the sewers, two systems of drainage 
were adopted, viz. :— 

(1) A system of pipes 5 below the 
basement ceiling collecting all drainage above 
this level, and discharging by gravitation to 
the sewers in the ordinary way. 

(2) A system of pipes below the basement 
floor leading to the ejector chamber, the floor 
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Royal Automobile Club: Fig. 6. Section of. Back Retaining Wall. 


of which is 46 ft. below the street level. This 
low-level sewage is raised by compressed-air 
electors: and discharged into the sewers at 
the lower ground floor level. Compressed 
air is supplied by electrically-driven air com- 
pressors in the basement automatically con- 
trolled. A variation of pressure in the air 
cylinder of 8 lb. is allowed between the points 
of starting and stopping. l 


Heating. 

The building is ventilated on the 
“ Ballance ” system, which permits of the air 
being regulated in any room independently of 
other rooms. The setting out and construc- 
tion of the ducts was a complicated and costl 
matter. Separate fans are used for the fres 
air and foul air. As previously mentioned, 
the fresh air is taken 1n from the back area 
and carried in a duct 15 ft. 5 in. under the 
basement floor to the filter chamber, thence 
to the fan chamber, the fans forcing it 
through the ducts to the different air-inlet 
gratings in various parts of the building. The 
foul air is similarly extracted through gratings 
by fans on the roof. 

Questions of ventilation were considered in 
the early stages of the design, and the archi- 
tects and engineers arranged piers, walls, 


and ceilings accordingly. Particular atten- . 


tion was given to the best position of air 
inlets and outlets in the rooms to suit the 
decoration. The main horizontal ducts run 
over the corridors between the constructional 
floor and the false ceiling. From the main 
ducts other ducts are led to the various 
rooms, the grating being generally placed in 
the cornice. 

The ducts vary in depth from 6 in. to 24 in. 
Metal ducts were used where it was found 
inconvenient or not practical to employ ducts 
of concrete slabs resting on steel angles 
or tees. 

When required, the air can be heated by 
passing it through a battery of steam pipes 
placed in the fan chamber. The heating is 
further augmented by hot-water radiators 
placed in the different rooms behind gratings 
in recesses of the walls, arranged on the cable 
system. The hot water is forced through the 
system of radiators and pipes by means of 


pumps. In two cases hot-water pipes are 
laid in the wall coverings, for heating the 
corridors and rooms. 


Lighting and Power. 

Two separate and independent sets of 
current supplies have been arranged, on the 
three-wire direct-current system, with a 
tension of 220 volts between the outer wires 
or cables. Each supply, which is installed 
for 1,600 amperes for lighting and 1,000 am- 
peres for power, is connected to its separate 
distribution board or switch-boards placed in 
separate rooms and enclosed with fireproof 
walls. Each distribution board has two 
panels, one for lighting and one for power. 
The installation is. arranged in duplicate 
throughout, and every room or different part 
of the building has lamps connected to both 
supplies. There are also two supplies of 
500 amperes each for temporary illuminations. 

Each floor is divided into two parts— east 
and west—and has one sub-distribution board 
for each supply. There are thus at least 
four distribution boards on each floor from 
which the different lighting points are con- 
trolled. Each of the main distribution boards 


is fitted with automatic switch for the 


separate pilot supply. 

In case of fire the lights in the staircases 
and fire-escape passages will be automatically 
switched on by the fire alarm connected to 
the pilot switch. 

A vacuum cleaning system is installed, the 
vacuum being produced by steam ejectors. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


Tests conducted at the Prus- 
Strength of Ironsian Royal Testing Labora- 
after Long Use.tory of  Gross-Lichterfelde, 

under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Martens, show conclusively that structural 
iron is not prejudicially affected by innumerable 
repetitions of stress during long periods of 
actual service. In the report for last year it 
is stated that tensile tests of specimens taken 
from old wrought-iron railway and highway 
bridges showed ultimate strength and elonga- 
tion almost exactly equal to those for specimens 
which had becn under different stress, while 
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comparative tests on annealed test bars showed 
only a slight decrease of strength. Professor 
Martens considers that the results justify the 
conclusion that the mechanical properties of 
the iron were not appreciably impaired by 
gervice during about fifty years. 


A BANDSTAND recently built 
in the Kurhaus Gardens at 
Wiesbaden consists of a plat- 
form covered bv an arched roof 
in the form of a semi-dome, 
the entire structure having 
been built of reinforced concrete in six weeks. 
The stand covers an area measuring about 
47 ft. by 38 ft., and the semicircular arch in 
front has the span of 40 ft. clear. One notable 
&dvantage secured by the material employed 
and the arched form adopted is the excellent 
acoustic effect, and it is stated that the carrying 
power of the instruments is particularly marked. 
The building was constructed from the designs 
of Mr. Grün, the City Architect. 


Reinforced 
Concrete 
Bandstand at 
Wiesbaden. 


THAT oak work must never 


Oak Fittings be erected in close prox- 


and Hot-Water imity to hot-water pipes is 


practically illustrated by 
experiences in relation to a 
pulpit, constructed in that material, erected 
about two years ago in the church dedicated 
to S. John the Baptist at Newport, Mon. It 
was designed by Mr. Frank R. Kempson, 
F.R.I.B.A., and made by Messrs. Harry Hems & 
Sons, of Exeter. The structure was butt-jointed 
throughout, and when placed in position 
appeared to be, from every point of view, 
a most satisfactory addition to the fabric. 
But for some little time past great surprise 
has been created by water oozing out of the 
base, with the result that several joints opened. 
The reason for this has now been discovered, 
and is thus explained by the Rev. J. Frank 
Summers, who, in his parish magazine, writes :— 
“We have been caused much anxiety of 
late by the pulpit. Dark-coloured water has 
been pouring out of it, and the joints of the lower 
ortion have shrunk considerably. Messrs. 
ems’ workmen have examined it, and have 
discovered the cause of the mischief. The base 
of the pulpit is, of course, hollow, and hence 
was air-tight. Unfortunately the hot-water 
pipes pass right underneath, and steam has 
risen into the hollow, and, having no way of 
escape, has become condensed into water and 
has simply saturated the woodwork. We hope 
that by boring holes in the floor of the pulpit 
and making a passage for air underneath it 
the mischief may be overcome. The hot. 
water pipes must also be cased with asbestos 
or some other non-conducting substance." 
The explanation as to why steam should 
escape is not quite clear, but if the reverend 
gentleman is content to be steamed, instead of 
his pulpit, we, of course, have nothing to add. 


Pipes. 


. Pulpit, St. John's, Newport. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCAFFOLDS FOR STEEL. 
FRAME BUILDINGS. 


Y the introduction of steel-frame 
buildings construction methods have 
necessarily been modified. The 

handling and erection of heavy columns, 
girders, and other members involves the 
employment of powerful cranes, usually 
of the derrick type, supported either on 
construction towers or staging, or on the 
upper part of the steelwork and raised as 
the building grows in height. When the 
columns have been erected and the beams 
temporarily fixed to a given floor level it is 
easy to make working platforms by laying 
planks over the beams, but men engage 

in riveting have to be slung on suspended 
scaffolds, as they cannot rivet up beams 
underneath when standing on the floor. 

Both in this country and in America 
it is not found practicable to complete the 
permanent floors of a steel-frame building 
nearer than three floors from the top of the 
steelwork for the time being. Thus while the 
fourth floor steel frame is being erected the 
first floor should be completed, with the 
exception of such holes as must be left for 
hoisting steel members inside the building. 
The permanent floors naturally facilitate 
building operations in connexion with the 
enclosing walls, but do not obviate the use of 
scaffolding. 

Cases frequently arise where it is found 
desirable to work entirely from the outside. 
Then, as at the Savoy Hotel extension, pole 
scaffolding is erected in the ordinary way, 
and may be constructed suitably for pro- 
gressive building from the bottom, or so as 
to provide for the simultaneous building of 
curtain walls from all floor levels. 

On other contracts, such as that for the 
Morning Post building, most of the work 
is done from the inside, and the remainder 
by the aid of cantilever scaffolds braced 
from the interior of the building. 

Cantilever scaffolds are sometimes used 
as the foundation for ordinary pole scaffolds, 
and in such cases require to be securely 
supported, not only from the inside of the 
building, but also by the addition of struts 
between the free end of the cantilevers 
and some convenient ledge on the front of the 
wall beneath. 

For steel-frame buildings the general plan 
is to use one or more series of cantilevers and 
platforms for constructing the curtain walls of 
one or more stories, and to employ secondary 
platforms supported on trestles to enable the 
men to reach the upper part of each story. 


Assuming the cantilever platform to be 
rigid and stout enough to be free from 
excessive deflection beneath the trestles, a 
trestle scaffold may be quite safe, but we 
fear that this condition is not always secured 
in practice. 

The latest development in connexion 
with steel-frame buildings is to substitute 
for the ordinary cantilever platforms a 


Fig. 1. Stephens & Carter’s Cradle. 


series of suspended scaffolds or cradles, each 
providing accommodation for two men. As 
an example, we may cite the Whitehall 
Building extension works in Battery Park, 
New York. 

The original structure, erected in 1902, 
comprised twenty stories of the steel-cage 
type, and by the addition of a thirty-two 
story block has been enlarged so that it now 
covers an area three times that of the 
portion first built. The steelwork erecters 
were followed about two stories below by 
ten riveting gangs of four men each, working 
on suspended scaffolds in the way men- 
tioned above, and below them followed a 
gang of sixty floor constructors, who laid 

ollow tile and concrete floors of nearly 
15,000 sq. ft. area in nine hours each. The 
brick and terra-cotta enclosing walls were 
commenced at the eighth story on June 13 
last, and completed at the average rate 
of one story a day by 160 men working from 
suspended steel scaffolds, each of these 
being 10 ft. long and, providing a platform 
4 ft. wide. The scaffolds were slung by 
steel cables about 100 ft. long, the upper end 


secured to steel cantilevers formed of 8-in. 
channel-bars bolted at the fixed end to the 
floor beams of the steel skeleton, while the 
lower end of the cables was wound on small 
winches attached to the scaffolds. Thus 
the bricklayers’ labourers were able to raise 
the platform from time to time as work 
advanced so as to keep the bricklayers well 
up to the top of the wall. 

The cantilever supports were fixed several 
stories above the scaffolds, and a dozen men 
were engaged in moving the scaffolds along 
the face of the building. This operation 
was performed by the aid of spare cantilevers 
fixed. in advance of those in use and to which 
the scaffolds were transferred by attaching 
new cables and then disconnecting the others. 
The procedure here briefly outlined enabled 
the bricklayers to work their way right 
round the building without appreciable 
delay at each change of position. 

So far as we are aware this system of 
scaffolding has not been adopted in the 
United Kingdom for erecting buildings, 
although quite familiar in painting and 
cleaning existing structures, and there is 
no reason whatever why the cradles now 
on the market should not be employed in 
actual building construction. 

One form of cradle very suitable for use 
as a suspended scaffold is that made by 
Messrs. Stephens & Carter, of Paddington. 
The cradle is strongly made with timber 
bearers, a stout floor and braced sides 
affording ample security. and the appliance 
when slung from cantilever supports can 
be raised by the men themselves to suit the 
increasing height of the work. As the 
cradles are already supplied up to 24 ft. 
long it is evident that comfortable room 
can be provided on each for a gang of at 
least four bricklayers and four labourers. 
The necessary arrangements for shifting the 
cradles longitudinally with the progress of 
work would be a simple matter. Fig. 1 
illustrates this cradle suspended in a manner 
suitable for building the enclosing walls of 
a steel-frame building. 

Another cradle of a similar character is 
that made by the Palmer Travelling Cradle 
and Scaffold Company, of Westminster 
Bridge-road. 

As generally made the cradle is 6 ft. 6 in. 
long, and, although of ample strength and 
providing fully for the safety of workmen 
using it, weighs only about ł cwt. If 
constructed of greater length for use in the 
erection of buildings the additional strength 
required would involve a considerable in- 
crease of weight, and the provision of 
mechanical safeguards in connexion with 


Fig. 2. Pelmer's Cradle, travelling on steel cable. 


Fig. 3. Palmer's Cradle, travelling on light I beam. 
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the means of raising and lowering the cradle. 


would have to be taken into consideration. 

The Palmer cradle is sometimes hung from 
fixed cantilevers, but more generally is 
suspended so as to travel along a steel wire 
cable capable of supporting a load of 8 tons, 
stretched between two cantilevers, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. Or it may be fitted so as 
to be travelled along a light rolled stcel joist, 
as illustrated in Fig. 3. Any one of these three 
methods would be quite suitable for the 
needs of steel-frame building construction. 

A type of cradle which was shown last 
year at the Business Exhibition, Olympia, 
possesses some novel features, consisting 
mainly in the provision of apparatus for 
raising and lowering the cradle. This cradle 
is the invention of Mr. Thomas Moore, a 
builder whose works are in Ebury-square, W. 

As may be seen by the sketch (Fig. 4), 
the cradle is suspended by two single ropes 
attached at the top of the building, or at 
any required level, to steel or timber canti- 
levers, and passed round the friction drums 
for a number of turns sufficient to insure 


Fig. 4. Moore's Cradle, with worm gear 
hoisting tack!e. l 


adequate grip, the free end of each rope being 


kept taut by means of a 28-lb. weight. 


'The drums are rotated by means of worm . 


gear operated by handles, as shown in the 
drawing. The cradle is raised and lowered 
by turning the handles, and, assuming 
the grip on the drum to be quite secure, 
the cradle cannot move unless the handles 
are turned. Friction drums are quite 
familiar to users of steam winches, and can 
be designed to sustain far greater weights 
than any involved in the support of builders' 
cradles, while the valuable properties of 
worm gear are equally well known. Hence 
the mechanical device for raising. lowering, 
and holding this cradle is evidently superior 
to the usual method of hauling ropes through 
blocks and making fast the free ends. 

The only feature deserving special notice 
in the construction of the cradle itself is 
represented by the adjustable guard rollers 
attached at each end of the inner handrail. 
These rollers are fitted to the end of a steel 
rod arranged to slide out through a bearing 
or collar when in contact with the face of the 
building; they are locked in position by a 
simple form of grip, and serve to keep the 
cradle from swaying about. 

By the employment of two single ropes in 
the manner described the builder avoids 
the complicated series of six ropes required 
for the customary blocks, the labour of 
reeving ropes through blocks, and coiling 
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spare rope on the ground when the cradle 
is at the top of the building. Moreover 
the men working in the cradle are spared the 
troublesome and somewhat risky operation 
of untying and retving the ropes every 
time the cradle has to be moved. 

We have no doubt that if British building 
contractors take up the latest American form 
of suspended scaffold practice the makers 
of cradles already on the market will be 
quite ready to meet them by the construction 
of suitable plant. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual general meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held in the Council Chamber at 
Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, on Monday, 
the 27th ult., the President, Mr. L. Horner, 
occupying the chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting 
having been read and confirmed, the annual 
Report of the Council was received and 
adopted. 

The accounts and balance sheet for the year 
ending December 31, 1910, were received and 
adopted. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year:—President, Mr. G. Bird 
Godson; Senior Vice-President, Mr. James S. 
Holliday; Junjor Vice-President, Mr. Walter 
Lawrence; Junior ‘Treasurer, Mr. W. F. 
Wallis, J.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected to 
serve on the Council :—Messrs. W. Downs, 
T. Hall, J. W. Jerram, E. D. Pratt, H. 
Smith, F. Thorne, and F. J. Walton. 

Mr. C. F. Kearley was elected Hon. 
Auditor. 

The President, having acknowledged the 
honour conferred upon him, proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Leonard Horner, 
the retiring President, for the admirable 
manner in which he had conducted the busi- 
ness of the Association during the past year. 


A Week’s Holiday for the Trade. 

An interesting discussion took place respect- 
ing a universal week’s holiday for the trade. 
The President opened the discussion, remark- 
ing that, although he admitted that no hard- 
and-fast rule could be laid down, as some 
firms might have urgent work in hand which 


it would be impossible to leave dormant for a 


whole week, it was undeniable that business 
in a builder's office was more or less dis- 
organised through the summer months by one 
or more members of the staff being away for 
holidays; whether it was the chief clerk or the 
office boy, each adds his proportion to the 
disorganisation. His suggestion for remedy- 
ing this dislocation of business was to close 
all works for the first week in August. The 
majority of works in progress are already 
closed from midday on the Saturday before 
the Bank Holiday until the following Thurs- 
day morning, leaving a total number of only 
twenty-three hours to be subsequently worked 
to complete the week. By closing down for 
the whole six days opportunity would be 
given for half the staff to take their vacation 
during the last week in July and the first 
week in August, the other half commencing 
on the Saturday before Bank Holiday. By 
this means, where a fortnight’s holiday is the 
rule, the whole of the holidays are got rid 
of in three weeks. 
that if this system was adopted it would be 
greatly welcomed by the merchants, and 
possibly by architects and surveyors, and it 
would also give an opportunity for the outside 
staff to obtain a week’s rest, which, under the 
present system, they do not get. 

The matter having been discussed, it was 
referred for the Council to deal with. 


MASTER 


BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 


Redditch Master Builders’ Association. 

The fifth annual dinner of the Redditch 
Master Builders’ Association was held at the 
Unicorn Hotel. Redditch, recently. Mr. A. E. 
Edkins (President) occupied the chair, and 
there were also present Alderman G. W. 
Hobson, J.P., Messrs. R. J. Webb (President 
of Birmingham Association), F. W. Amphlett 
(Secretary of Midland centre). L. F. Lambert, 
C.C., J.P, and others Alderman G. W. 


two parties. 


It was further contended « 


[MARCH 10, 1911. 


Hobson proposed The Redditch Master 
Buil lers’ Association." He said every master 
builder in Redditch and some of the master 
builders from the surrounding neighbourhood 
were members. Mr. Hobson referred to the 
lamented death of Mr. Thomas Huins. 

The President, whose name, with that of the 
Vice-President (Mr. Holloway), was coupled with 
the toast, responded. The President referred 
to the success of the Association. He expressed 
his approval of the trade unionist movement 
for the men, and said such combinations of men 
and masters tended towards pcace rather than 
strife, in support of which he pointed to the 
fact that s had beea no local dispute 
between local masters and men since the 
formation of the Association. Should any 
difficulty occur it would-be submitted to the 
conciliation boards for settlement. 

Mr. J. Gross proposed the toast of The Local 
Governing Bodies.” and Mr. Lambert replied. 

Mr. Huxley proposel the toast of The 
Visitors," coupled with the names of Messrs. 
F. W. Amvhlett, Webb, and Jameson. 

Responding. Mr. Amphlett. speaking of the 
work of the National Federation, said last year 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer found 

that builders, amongst other people, were very 
much perturbed by the Finance Act. he invited 
some of the members of the Federation to 
meet him and discuss the question. They 
felt that it was a feather in the cap of 
the Federation that one of the Cabinet 
Ministers should have recognised the Federation 
as the representative body for the builders. 
Many local authorities in this country when 
they were placing a contract made their 
engineer sole arbitrator. Members of the 
Federation regarded that as very unfair. Thev 
considered that an engineer was a paid servant, 
and that he could not do justice between the 
The Federation had taken the 
matter up. and a deputation had waited upon 
the municipal engineers. They had confidence 
in hoping that as a result of that interview some 
method would be adopted by which an altera- 
tion would be effected, and that an arbitrator 
would be appointed who was independent. Mr. 
Amphlett urged members to take an interest in 
the work of the Association, and of the Federa- 
tion. It was not fair to leave the work of the 
Federation to & few who sacrificed the time and 
energy to carry it on. The one thing in the 
centre last year which was unsatisfactory waa 
| n regard to the collective insurance scheme. 
This caused the Committee and himself very 
great anxiety, which might have been avoided 
jf every member had taken an interest in the 
matter. 

Mr. Webb, who also responded, spoke of the 
effect which the proposed scheme of national 
insurance for unemplovment would have upon 
the building trade. He said it was a most 
eerious thing for the employers. He believcd 
that the provosed contribution by the emplover 
was about 21d. or 3d. for each man. There 
were something over a million men employed in 
the building trade, and the contribution at 
4d. a man would amount to 12.500“. a week. 
or 650,000. a year. Supposing a builder 
emoloyed 150 men, it would mean that he 
would have to pay 977. 10s. per year whether 
he was making a profit or not. The more work 
thev did the more thev would have to pav. 
With the state of trade and the cutting of 
prices he did not think that anv of the builders 
were making much. but if this proposal was 
onrried out they would have to pav out of their 

osses. This, courled with workmen's com- 
pensation for accident insurance. would prove 
& very heavy burden for all builders. Thev 
all wished to see some scheme that would benefit 
the genuine unemployed. but a scheme like this 
they could only look at with alarm. It proved to 
them the value of the Federation. United they 
might do something. but individuallv they 
never would. He did not want them to take 
his figures as strictly correct, but thev were 
eomewhere about the mark. When they con- 
sidered that the men had to provide an amount 
equal to that of the emplovers, and that of the 
Ntate, the figures became huge for the Govern- 
ment to deal with. It apneared to him that the 
matter would resolve itself into the men getting 
& few thousand pounds or so at a considerable 
eost for distribution. The members of the 
building trade were willing to do their share, 
but they did not want additional heavy burdens 
&t tho present moment. 

Mr. Jameson also replied. 

The toast of The Architects " was proposed 
by Mr. Newbould: 
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Mr. A. J. Dickinson and Mr. F. F. Baylis 
replied. l 

Proposing the toast of The President and 
Vice-Presidents," Mr. Lambert referred to the 
improvement that had taken place in the 
architecture of houses that had recently been 
erected, but pointed out that there were still 
& considerable number of ugly houses built. It 
was very difficult to decide who should adjudi- 
cate upon plans, because the person must be 
=n architect, and if they referred them to any 
architect the reference was always open to 
criticism that the architect was biased in some 
direction or another. If there could be some 
machinery for referring all plans to some 
architect, or board of architects, it would not only 
be a help to architects, but also to builders and 
their clients. When a man decided to build a 
house he had distinct views of how he would 
like the house to be built, although he might 
have very hazy views as to architecture. If 
he had some independent guide the result 
would be very much more satisfactory to 
himself, even if at the start he could not quite 
agree with it. As Mr. Newbould had said, the 
clients of builders wanted the best value for 
their money—the best accommodation for a 
certain price. The beauty of architecture lay 
in the form of building rather than ornamenta- 
tion. He did not know whether the buildings 
that one saw at Bournville were built upon 
strictly commercial lines, but they could not 
help being struck, in walking through Bourn- 
ville, with the admirable work that Messrs. 
Cadbury had carried out there. If the master 
builders could advance a step in that direction 
in the Redditch district they would be per- 
forming a very good work. 

Musical honours were accorded the toast, and, 
in reply, the President touched upon the 
question of architecture. He said they would 
find it very difficult to build the kind of houses 
that they saw at Bournville on some of the 
sites at Redditch. With a street in which 
every plot of land was the same size—12 yds. 
in width—it was impossible to avoid similarity 
in the style of houses. He sometimes thought 
it would be an advantage if the size of the plot 
was varied, so that a man could buy 7 yds. 
instead of 12 yds. or 18 yds. width of land. Specu- 
lation in house property in Redditch was for 
the greater part undertaken by builders The 
demand was for houses for which the rent was 
6s. 6d. per week, and when two houses of this 
character were built on & plot it was almost 
impossible to alter the style. Mr. Holloway 
(Vice-President) also replied. l 

Mr. F. C. Huins submitted the health of 
The Secretary (Mr. Turner), of whose interest 
in and services for the Association he spoke in 
eugolistio terms. Mr. Turner briefly replied. 


GLASGOW BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS: . 
CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. - 


THE annual meeting of the Building Trades 
Employers’ Council took place on the 27th ult. 
in the office of the Secretary. Mr. Robert S. 
Renfrew, Chairman of the Council, presided. 
The Report on tho affairs of the Council and 
of the work done during the past vear was 
submitted. It stated that tho negotiations with 
the Institute of Architects for the alteration 
of conditions of contrect had been continued 
throughout tho year, and that although no 
formal agreement had yet been conie to, the 
Council of the Institute had agreed to recom- 
mend to their Council that a number of altera- 
tions be made, the more important of these 
alterations being: — (1) That proprictors be 


taken bound in the schedule to pay the cost 


of work done or material supplied by con- 
tractors on the instructions of the architect. 
although same are variations of the terms of 
schedule; (2) that tho architect or measurer 
on job should not be sole arbiter, but that 
differences or disputes should be referred to a 
neutral arbiter previously named in schodulo 
or mutually chosen by the partics to the con- 
tract; (5) that the principal contractor givo 
the names of all his sub-contractors. when 
sending in his schedulo; (4) that schedules be 
made out for cach branch of work where 
possible; (5) that manufacturers of proprietary 
articles specified in any schedule should be 
bound bv the general conditions governing 
the principal contractor. Tho Report further 
stated that negotiations were going on with 
the Institute of Measurers, and that in the near 
future it was expected a satisfactory settle- 
ment regarding the alterations would be 
arrived at. "p 
It was explained that bv negotiation with 
the Building Regulations Committee of the 


‘building trade had 


‘ works would remember the Association. 
Davies proceeded to dcal with various tvpes . 
. of clerks of works, and remarked that with an 
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Glasgow Corporation numerous amendments in 
the interests of the various departments of tho 
been secured on the by- 
Jaws framed. by the Corporation under the 
Glasgow Building Regulations Act, 1900. 

The Report furthor stated that owing to 
complaints being received regarding certain 
contracts baing scheduled in one schedule 
instead of the usual practice being followed 
of scheduling each branch of work separately, 
the Council had considered the matter, and 
had decided strongly to oppose the introduc- 
tion in the building trade of the single-con- 
tractor method of executing building work. 

The Report was, on the motion of the Chair- 
man, seconded by Mr John Allan (Wrights' 
representative), approved. The following 
office-bearers were appointed for next year, 
namely :—Chairman, Mr. William H. Baxter, 
wright, 20, Catherine-street; Secretary and 
Treasurer, John Wylie, writer, 204, St. Vin- 
cent street. 


INCORPORATED CLERKS OF 
WORKS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. LEONARBD- Stokes, F. R. I. B. A. (President 


of the Royal Institute of British Architeots), 


took the chair at the annual dinner of the 
Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Association, 
held on Saturday at the Holborn Restaurant, 
and was supported by Messrs. A. W, S. Cross, 
F.R.I.B.A.; W. Woodward, F:R.I.B.A.; Guy 
Dawber, F. R. I. B. A.; J. Gandy; Colonel 
Preston (Past-Master of tho Carpenters’ 
Company); G. Godson, ctc. 

Mr. C. W. Denny (Vice-President of the 
Association) submitted the toast of the 
Architects and Surveyors, and remarked 
that if only architects wero given a freer 
hand with regard to cost he believed many 
of them were capable of erecting buildings 
which would be fitting monuments of a great 
age and a great nation. | : 

Mr. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., in replying, 
contrasted the duties of tho architects of the 
present day to what they were not later than 
120 years ago. He did not think an architect 
who loved his work would wish to go back to 
that time, and he could also say that in their 
present-day difficultics they owed the clerks 
of works a great debt of gratitude for tho 
assistance they gave them. 

Mr. Jas. Gandy recalled the fact that forty 
years ago he was much mixed up with clerks 
of works They would perhaps be surprised to 
learn that their Chairman himself acted as 


. clerk of works to a very big job when he was 


quito @ young man. l 
Mr. J. Aitchison. proposed the toast of The 


. Worshipful Company of Carpenters.” He 


referred to the technical lectures which the 
Company had arranged for years, and urged 
that young men in tho building trades should 


attend them, for with the passing away of the 


apprenticeship system this was the only means 
ihat young men had of obtaining information 


on many points relating to the uias trades. 


Colonel Preston replied, and remarked that 
his Company were only tco pleased to do what 
they could to assist in the technical instruc- 


tion of young men in the building trades. 


Mr. W. Lake, in submitting tho toast of 


the '* Builders," said that there were many 


in the trade whom they must all admire for 
iheir personal integrity, grand organisation, 


and financial genius. 


Mr. Geo. Godson acknowledged the toast, 
and said he could look back to many years of 
tho most cordial relations with clerks of 
works. 

The Chairman, in proposing *‘ The Incor. 

rated Clerks of Works’ Association," said 

e was himself a clerk of works once. It 
happened that he was trying to get into Mr. 
Street’s office, and Mr. Strect told him he 


could go as clerk of the works to Dublin 


Cathedral. When he got there he found about 
200 men of different trades at work. : 
Mr. Joseph Davies (President of the Associa- 
tion) acknowledged: the toast, and said that 
was their twenty-eighth annual tinner. Tho 


Association had endeavoured to produce good 


clerks of works, and he could say that their 


. members were at least as good as any clerks 


of works. 'The position of a clerk of works 


. was somewhat isolated. and tho Association 


was formed for mutual intercourse and im- 
provement. He trusted that voung architects 
who were at a difficulty to find good Poker 

r. 


experience of twenty-five years he had never 
yet met with a builder who had attempted 
to bribe him. In conclusion, he referred to 


- the salaries paid to them, which he did not 
think had advanced in anvthing like the same 


proportion as had the wares of the workmen 
in the building trades. 

Mr. J. Williams proposed the “Visitors.” 
and the toast was responded to by Mr. 
Sabey. 


| mero 
building is on the Plenum svstem, and that 


` The architects are 


` ing field and used as a sports’ pavilion. 


J. avenue. 
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The health of the Chairman was drunk with 
enthusiasm on tho proposition of Mr. G. W. 
Ramplin, and, in reply, | | 

Mr. Stokes alluded to the Benevolent Fund 
of the Association, which had been founded 
really at tho instance of Mr. W. Woodward. 

In responso to a general request, Mr. Wood- 
ward added a few words, and said he trusted 
that the Association would eventually get a 
strong Benevolent Fund. As regarded archi- 
tecture and art, ho said it scemed a perfectly 
hopeless task to expect the ruling powers in 
this country to do anything. In Paris 
56.000,000/. had been voted for improvements, 
whilst in London ‘they were spoiling a mag- 
nificent work for a paltry 200,000/. 


THE ESTATE OF THE LATE 
MR. HOWARD COLLS. 


Mr. JOHN Howarp Corrs, of 26, Park- 
crescent, Portland-place, W., builder, joint 
Chairman of Mossre. George Trollopo & Son and 
Colls & Sons, Ltd., of 5, Coleman-street, E.C., 
a director of the Builders’ Accident Insurance, 
Ltd., of Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, & Co., Ltd.. and 


.of the House Property and Investment Com- 
. pany, Ltd., 


left estate of the gross value of 
419,797., of which the net personalty has beon 
sworn at 326,870“. Testator bequeathed :— 

5002. to the Camberwell Provident Dis- 
pensary. 

500/ to the Camberwell and Dulwich Pension 
Society. 

5002. to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 


3004. to the Builders' Clerks' Benevolent 
Institution. 
200}. to the Church Lads’ Brigade, 


Catherine-strect, Strand. 


200. to the Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Children. | 
500/.. to the. Royal Institute of British 


Architects. 


The following bequests to employés or 
former employés of his business: — 

200“. each to Henry Thomas Challacombe 
(for many years manager of his Dorking 
business), Edwin Brooks, and Octavius 
Newling. l 

100/. each to Thomas John Collins, Hubert 
Herbert Luetchford, and John Joseph Wilson. 

750 107. ordinary shares and fifty 10. 
preferenco shares of Messrs. George Trollope 
& Son and Colls & Sons, Ltd., to Wallace 
Elliot, a fellow director of that. company, if 
still a director at his decease. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


SCHOOL, RUTHERGLEN. GLASGOW. 

A new school and manual instruction block 
have been erected at Rutherglen, at an esti- 
inated cost of about 23,000/. The school com- 
prises two buildings—the school proper and 
the manual instruction block. In the latter 
provision 13 made for teaching laundry work, 
cooking, and housewifery to the girls, and 
Joinery and metal work to the boys. A house 


. for the janitor is also in this block. The main 


building accommodates 1,400 scholars. Thero 
are four entrances. The infants occupy the 
ground Hoor of the school, which is planned 
with a central hall The building is three 
stories high. The central hall is fitted up as 
a gymnasium for the Swedish system of 
ganina. The stone is from the Gatelaw- 
ridge Quarrics, and the slates from Butter- 
Quarries. The heating of the main 


for the manual block low-pressure hot water. 

Messrs. D. Macnaughtan 

& Son, Glasgow. g 
ORPHAN SCHOOLS, CHEADLE HULME. 

The foundation-stoncs of a now swimming: 

bath in connexion with the Warchousemen and 


. Clerks’ Orphan Schools, Cheadlo Hulme, were 


laid recently. The bath is part of building 
extensions now in progress, and which com. 
prise additional classrooms and additions: to 
the dining-room wing. The swimming-bath is 
contained in a detached building. The bath is 
75 ft. long by 25 ft. wide. Two additional] 


. classrooms are being added to the schoo! 


building for the junior pupils, who are at 


. 5 accommodated in a temporary wooden 


building. This is to be removed to the play- 
ale When 
the dining-room extensions are completed they 
will give seating far 300 children. There will 
also be provided as part of this extension, 


extra dormitory space for about twenty beds. 
Mr. Walter Higginbottom is the architect and 


Mr. James Brown tho builder. 
BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN. 

The Plans Committee of the Town Council 
has approved of the following plans:—Four 
dwelling-houses on the east side of Forest- 
for tho trustees of the late Mr. 


Archibald Duff, per Mr. G. F. Anderson, 
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architect; shop on the south side of Powis- 
terrace, for Mr. James Robertson, nurseryman, 
per Mr. Georgo J. Milne, architect; altera- 
tions and additions in connexion with premises 
on the east side of Cuparstone-row. for Mr. 
James Monro, plumber, per Messrs. Brown 
& Watt, architects; additions to fishouring 
remises on tho west side of Raik-road, for 

r. Charles Goodall, fishcurer, per Mr. John 
Cameron, architect; shop on the east side of 
Powis-terrace, for Mr. John Webster, house 
agent, per Mr. G. F. Anderson, architect; 
Alterations and additions in connexion with 
fish oil manufactory at Albert Quay. for Isaac 
Spencer & Co. (Aberdeen), Ltd., per Messrs 
Brown & Watt, architects. 


THE NEW QUEEN'S HALL, NEWCASTLE. 

The New Qucen’s Hall, in Northumberland- 
street, Newcastle, for which the plans havo 
been passed. provides a main hall covering 
an areca of 128 ft. by 100 ft., with entrances to 
Lisle-strect, leading into a vestibule. Tho 
main balcony on the first fluor will be reached 
by two staircases leading to an upper foyer, 
and above there will be a gallery with 
separate entrances and exits. The stage at 
the opposite end will be adapted to concerts, 
oratorios, and high-class opera. Its construc- 
tion will be fireproof, with separate entrances 
and exits, dressing and retiring rooms, chorus, 
and musicians. The seating accommodation 
of the auditorium will be for about 2.560 
people, whilst at a promenade concert or other 
meeting the floor area can be increased by 
romoving the ground-floor corridor walls, and 
throwing the whole floor area open from wall 
to wall, a width of 100 ft. The lower floor 
under the main hall will contain two lesser 
halls, about 104 ft. by 50 ft. cach. The build- 
ing will be of fireproof construction. and the 
estimuted cost is 25,000/. Messrs. Graham & 
Ifill, Newcastle, are the architects. 


PROPOSED OBSERVATORY, DUNDEE. 


Tt is proposed to erect an observatory on 
Balgay-hill, Dundee, from plans drawn by 
Mr. P. M. Cappon, architect. on the instruc- 
tions of the Mills’ trustees. The accommeda- 
tion consists of a central hall, cloakroome, 
room for transit instrument and two clocks, 
library and  chartroom. | microscope-room, 
etc. The cost of the building will be 3,000/. 


LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW-ROAD. 


A now Nurses! Home has been opened at 
the London Lock Hospital, at a cost of 
5.0004. The home, erected after the designs, 
in the early Georgian style. of Mr. Horace 
Porter, F.R.I.B.A.. and Mr. Percy E. Newton, 
consists of a building in two stories, contain- 
ing twenty bedrooms and two spacious day- 
rooms. i 
PROJECTED BUILDING IN LONDON. 

Hampstead, N.W.—Cinematograph theatre, 
Fleet-road ; Messrs. Hamer & Lucas, architects, 
35, Bucklersbury, E.C., and Oxford. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Boyle's latest patent air- pump“ ventila- 
tors have been employed for tha ventilation of 
the Naval Dirigible Balloon Shed erected by 
Messrs. Frances Morton & Co., Ltd. of 
Hamilton Iron Works, Garston, Liverpool, for 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

Mosers, Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., have 
cbtained tho contract for additions, altera- 
tions, and recanstruction of 82. Eaton-square, 
Belgravia, S.W., for the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Sligo, undor Mr. Walter Sarel, 
architect, : 

Mr. G. W. Rhead has designed a graceful 
little book. mark for Mr. B. T. Batsford, book- 
seller and publisher, of High Holborn. | 

Messrs. A. J. Staines & Co.. Ltd., builders 
and decorators, of 46, Bishopsgate, and works 
at 154, Great Titchfield-street, W., ask us to 
state that they aro net connected with the 
firm of ''Staines & Son," builders, of 61, 
Great Eastern street. . 

The Sanatorium, Charterhouse, Godalming, 
is being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Messrs. D. O. Bovd’s ‘‘ Hvgiastic”’ inde- 
pendent warm-air stoves, supplied by Messrs. 
O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper Thamesstreet, 
London, E.C., and Excelsior Works, Rollins- 
street, S. E. ; . 

The Isolation Hospital, Stanhope, is being 
supplied with Shorland's warm-air ventilating 
patent Manchester grates, exhaust roof 
ventilators, and special inlet ventilators bv 
Messrs E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 

A stained glass window, bv Messrs. Percv 
Bacon & Brothers. of London, has been erected 
in Meavv Church. Yelverton. Devon. Tho 
centre light contains the figure of Our Lord, 
as Christus Consolator. and in the side lighis 
are represented the Blessed Virgin Marv. on 
the left. and Marvy Magdalene on the right; 
angels appear in the tracerv openings above. 

* Sideroleum "! and "'Stoniflex " are two 
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specialities introduced by the firm of Messrs. 
D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., of Lagan Works, 
Belfast, and Roach- road Works, Old Ford, 
London. ‘‘Sideroleum” is a wood-preserva- 
tive, which has the effect of hardening the 
wood so as to make it impervious to moisture, 
and proof against attacks of vermin, dry-rot, 
fungus, and insects. It penetrates the pores 
of the wood ‘and alters its character, while it 
imparts a nut-brown or green colour (accord- 
ing to the colour used). Stoniflex roofing 
felt has been upon the market for some years. 
It presents a  weather-proof surface, and 
ensures complete protection from wet. It does 
not require an annual coating. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday’s mecting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Hackney, Central.—Covered way at the 
Metropolitan Hospital on the southern side of 
St. Peter’s-road, Hackney (Messrs. Young X 
Hall).—Consent. | 

Hackney, | North.—Porches, hoods, and 
bargeboards to six houses on the southern 
side of Osbaldeston-road, Hackney (Messrs. 
E. Evans & Sons).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Projecting iron and glass 
shelter in front of the Clarendon Restaurant, 
The Broadway, Hammersmith (Messrs. Love- 
grove & Papworth for Mr. H. Foreman).— 
Refused. 

Hampstead. — Two one-story wooden bay 
windows at Rickford Lodge, The Grove, 
Hampstead (Messrs. Bannan & Rowe).—Con- 
sent. 

Kensington, South.—lron and glass shelter 

over the Brompton-road entrance to the 
Knightsbridge Tube railway-station, Kensing- 
ton, so far as relates to the alterations shown 
on the plan (Mr. F. E. Knapp).—Consent. 
. Marylebone, East.—Buildings with a pro- 
jecting porch upon the site of Nos. 70 to 78 
(even numbers only), inclusive, Portland-place, 
St. Marylebone (Mr. F. T. Verity for Mr. G. 
Paxton).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Bay windows, porches, and oriel 
windows in front of eight houses on the south- 
eastern side of Ferndene-road, Lambeth, and 
the erection of covered ways at the rear of 
such houses (Mr. H. G. Morrell).—Consent. 

Norwood.—lron structure on the forecourt 
of No. 323, Norwood-road, Norwood (Mr. 
F. P. Ferguson for the trustecs of the South 
London Botanical Institute).— Consent. 

Paddington, North.—Oriel windows and an 
enclosure to an existing porch end iron and 
glass shelter at No. 189, Maida-vale, Padding- 
ton (Mcssrs. Vigor & Co.).—Consent. 

St George, Hanover-square.—Building upon 
& site at the rear of No. 36, Belgrave-square 
and abutting upon Upper Belgrave-street to 
the line and with a porch in front (Mr. F. W. 


: Foster).— Consent. 


St. Pancras, North.—Portico and approach 
steps at Lyndhurst Hall, Warden-road, Kentish 
Town (Messrs. Spalding & Mvyers).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Projecting facia sup- 
ported on brackots in front of No. 49, Euston- 
road, St. Pancras (Mr. A. Davis).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Projecting hood to a build- 
ing on the eastern side of Vallev- road. 
Streatham (Messrs. Gibeon. Skipwith, & 
Gordon for Messrs. Curtis Brothers).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Pilasters in front of a build- 
ing abutting upon tho northern side of Grev- 
coat place, Westminster, and the western sido 
of Strutton-ground (Messrs. Barlow & Roberte 
for Messrs. Hodgkinson, Ltd.). — Consent. 


l Width of Way. 

Hampstead. — Building in the gardon of 
The Grove, Hampstead (Messre. Holloway 
Brothers).— Consent. | 

Wandsworth. — One-story building at the 
rear of No. 292, Streatham High-road, Wands- 
worth, et less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the footway on the southern 
side of Streatham Green (Mr. L. Moore for 
Messrs. C. Crowther & Son).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 
Newington, West.—Building on the southern 
tide of Hampton-street, Walworth, with a 
forecourt boundary at less than the prescribed 
distance from tho centre of the roadwav of 
the strect (Mr. F. H. Mathews).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Fulham.—Extend the licence in respect of 


the temporary wood and iron building at the 
rear of No. 56, Harwood-road, Fulham (Mr. 


. Stoop).—Consent. 


Hammersmith. — Extend the licence in 
respect of the tomporary office building in the 
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arca at No. 494, Sulgrave- road, Hammersmith 
(Mr. R. Cotter).—Consent. ; 

Strand.—Projecting iron and stone balconics 
and the erection of two iron and glass shelters 
at the Royel Adelaide Gallery, King William- 
street, Strand (Messra Strode & Co.).—Con- 
sent. 

Strand.—Iron and glass shelter in front of 
the Oxford-street entrance to the Oxford-Circus 
Tube railway-station, Westminster (Mr. W. E. 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railway 
Company).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Battersea.—Extend the licence in respect of 
the temporary wood and iron building at 
Bridge Wharf, Wellington- road. Battersea 
(Messrs. Phillips, Mills, & Co.).—Consent. 


Line of Fronts and Deviations from Certified 
Plans. 

Strand.—Four balconies, and do sanction 
certain deviations from the plans certified by 
the district, surveyor, so far as relates to the 
re-erection of Nos. 18 and 19, Burlington- 
street, Strand (Messrs. Ernest George & 
Yeates).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Alteration of 
Buildings. 

Chelsea.—No. 33. Sloane-strect, Chelsea, 
from a dwelling-house into shop premises, and 
to the erection of an addition at the rear to 
abut upon Hans-crescent (Mr. W. R. Low for 
Madame Lavender).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Kensington, North.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 65, High-street, Notting Hill (Mr. II. W. 
Ford for the Metropolitan and District Rail- 
way Companics).—Consent. 

Strand.—Erection of No. 10, Duke-strect. 
Piccadilly, with an irregular open space at 
the rear and with the rear portion extending 
above the diagonal line (Mr. C. W. Stephens). 
—Consent. 


Working-Class Dwellings. 
Chelsea.t—Dwelling-houses upon a site abut- 


ting upon the northern side of Cale-street, the 
eastern side of Leader-street, the western side 


of College-strect, and the south-eastern side of 


Marlborough-street, Chelsea (Mr. E. C. Pr. 
Monson for the Sutton Trust).—Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — No. 17. 
Grafton-street and No. 24, Albemarle-street 
(Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates).—Consent. 

Height of Buildings and Construction. 

City of London.—Building on the southern 
side of Fenchurch etrect, flanking upon 
Lioyd’s-avenue, with tho flank exceeding in 
height the width of Lloyd’s-avenue, minature 
rifle range of a temporary character on the 
flat roof of such building (Messrs. Collcutt & 
Hamp).—Consent. 


Separation and Alteration of Buildings. 

Hackney, Central.—Wooden enclosure on the 
top floor of Nos. 173-5, Lower Clapton-road. 
Hackney (Mr. J. D. Scott for the American 
Lead Pencil Company).—Consent. 


Formation of Street. 
Lewisham.—Street for carriage traffic to 


lead: from Ravensbourne Park:road to Ravens- 
bourne Park-crescent, Lewisham (Mr. A. W. 


. Osborn).— Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

Chelsea. — Nos. 2 and 3, Sloanc- square. 
Chelsea, by means of openings at the first, 
second, and third floor levels (Mr. A. F. 
Faulkner).—Consent. 

City of London.—Party wall between Nos. 
64 and 65, Crutched Friars, City, and con- 
struction of tho gangway at the rear of the 
second floor (Mr. G. R. Julian for Sir J. G. 
Tollemache Sinclair, Bart.).— Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Nos. 72. 73, and 74, 
High-street, St. Marylebone (Messrs. Webster 
& Son for the Rev. Stuart Holden).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Doors of special con- 
etruction in lieu of iron doors to openings in 


. & division wall between Nos. 48 and 50, South- 
. wark-street, Southwark (Mr. A. L. Champnevs 


for Messrs. Wright, Leyman, & Umney, Ltd.). 
—Consent. : 

Westminster.—Divisicn wall opening between 
two divisions of a building abutting upon 
Rochester-row and Coburg-row, Westminster 
(Mr. F. J. Barrett for tho Army and Navv 
Auxiliary Co-operative Society, Ltd.).—Con- 
sent. 

Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 
Paddington. South.—Rolling steel shutters 
in lieu of iron doors to eighty-four division 
wall openings at the premises of Messrs. W. 
Whitelev, Ltd.. Queen’s-read. Bavewater 


(the Wilson Roller Shutter Company).—Con- 
sent. : 


The recommendation marked + ts contrary 


to the views of the metropolitan borough 
council concerned, 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN. — Extensions to fish oil 
manufactory for Messrs. Spencer & Co., Ltd. 
(2.150/.), also additions to premises, Cupar- 
stame-row (2.500/.); Messrs. Brown & Watt, 
architects, 17, Union-terrace, Aberdeen. 

Aberlour.— Extensions to orphanage (3,000/.) : 
Messrs. A. Ross & Son, Queensgate. Inverness. 

Abervstwyth.— Hospital, Ystwyth; Mr. Rees 
Jones, Surveyor, Aberystwyth Town Council. 

Alresford.— Hotel, Tichborne Down, for the 
Lion Brewery Company, Winchester. 

Armagh.—Church-house. opposite cathedral 
(4.5007.); Mr. Sampson Jervis. Armagh, and 
Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen, Dublin, joint archi- 
tects, 

Baslow.—Additions and improvements to 
church; Mr. D. Sheldon, builder, Baslow. 

Belfast.—Extensions. to Carrick House and 
baths; City Engineer, City Hall, Belfast. 

Benfiellsida.—School, West- row: Mr. W. 
Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Bodmin (Cornwall).—Cottage homes (1,2001.) ; 
Architect, care of J. Pethybridge, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Bodmin. 

Bolton.—Electric theatre; Mr. W. Constan- 
tine, Bolton. 

Bournemouth.—Proposed alterations and 
additions to Malmesbury Park School; Archi- 
tect, care of the Secretary. Education Com- 
mittee. Bournemouth Town Council. 

Bristol.—Additions to mills, Redcliffe Back, 
for Messrs. Spillers & Bakers. 

Bromyard.—Post-office, Charles-street; Mr. 
W. H. Skyrme, architect, Wildemarshe-street, 
Hereford; Mr. Wm. James, builder, Brom- 


yard, 

Brownhills. — Schools; Mr. Hutchings, 
County Architect, Stafford. 

Buckhaven (Fife).—Hospital; Mr. Telfer, 
Borough Surveyor, Buckhaven. . . 
Burbage.—New institute; Vicar, parish 
church. ts 
Bycliffes (Gravesend).—Various buildings 


for the Imperial Paper Mills. 
Cardiff.—Proposed assembly hall, Cathays 
Park (10.000 places); Mr. W. Harpur, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Cardiff Town Council. 
Castle Hill (Todmorden).—School (5,200/.) ; 
Mr. B. Lamb, builder, Todmorden. 


Churchdown.—Additions to school; Mr. 
R. 8. Phillips, architect, Tho Cross. 
Gloucester. 

Consett.—Enlargement of Parish church 
(2.5001.); the Vicar. 

Coseley.—School, Parkfield district (500 
places); Mr. F. J. C. Poole, Secretary, 


Education Committee, Coseley Urban District 
Council. 

Cramond.—Enlargement of parish church 
(2.7001.); Vicar of Cramond. 

Crombie.—Explosives magazine near Rosyth 
naval base (100,000/.); Messrs. Robt. Bruce & 
Son, builders, 25, Greenside, Edinburgh. 

Darlaston.—Drill-hall; Mr. C. Cowlishaw, 
architect, Stafford-strect, Hanley. 

Dearnley. — Proposed extensions to. St. 
Andrew's Church (1,5007); the Vicar. 

Doncaster.—Proposed garage, Town Moor- 
avenue (4,0004); Mr. F. O. Kirby, Surveyor, 
Doncaster Town Council. 

Dudley.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Additions to laundry, King-strect, 
Mr. C. Suckling; parish hall, High-street. 
Rev. A. J. ray Maitland; rebuilding 
* Three Furnaces” inn end house, Lawley- 
street, for tho Wolverhampton and Dudley 
Breweries, Ltd. 

Durham.—Institution for defective children 
(12,8001); Messrs. J . Robson and A . 
Daweon, joint Secretaries, Education Com- 
mittee, Durham County Council, Durham. 
Church hall, etc.; Mr. H. T. Gradon, archi- 
tect, Market-place, Durham. 

Eastbarns.—Extensions to school (2,0001.) : 
Mr. R. Orr, architect, Haddington. 

Eastbourne.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Fourteen houses, Wannock-roed, Mr. 
W. Hookham, builder; additions to Queen 
Alexandra Cottage Homes, Seaside, Mr. P. D. 
Stonham, architect; additions to Pembury 
Todge, Staveley-road, Messrs. G. Bainbridge 
& Son, builders: alterations to Walden Lodge, 
Carlisleroad, Mr. F. G. Cook, architect; 
alterations to warehouse, Grove-road, Mr. 
P. D. Stonham. architect; addition to Holly 
Grange, Mr. J. W. Woolnough, architect, 
Messrs. G. Bainbridge & Sons, builders. A 
plan hae been lodged by Mr. F. G. Cook, 
architect, for additions to London and County 
Bank, Meads-street. 

East Preston.—Enlargement of workhouse 
laundry; Guardians, East Preston. 

Eccles.—Proposed extensione to Eccles and 
Patricroft Hospital; the Secretary. The 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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following plans have been passed :—Thirteen 
houses, Monton Fields-road, Monton, Mr. 
Lawrence Barlow; extensions to mill, Silk- 
street, Messrs. John Bethel & Sons; additions 
at Stafford House, Ellesmere Park, Mr. C 
Edmeston; additions to bank premises, Diver- 


pool-road, Patricroft, for Parr'e Bank, Ltd. 
Edinburgh. — School, Fountainbridge 
(10,000/.); Mr. A. Carfrae, architect, 


à, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 
Felixstowe.—Roman Catholic. Church; 
F. B. Bainham, architect, Beccles; 
Fredk. 'Thurman, builder, Walton. 
Folkestone.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Church-house and Sunday schools, 
St. John's Church road, Mr. . Bromley, 
architect, Messrs. G. Castlo & Son, builders, 
additions to Alverstone, 5, Julian-road. Mr. 
R. Pope, architect, Mr. W. Dunk, builder. 
Glasgow. — Buildings, St. Vincent-street, for 
tho Scottish Temperance Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
Gloucester. — Parish hall; Vicar, St. Mark's 


Church. 
(3.000/.) ; Mr. A. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Grantcehester.— School 
Dunn, architect, Sidnev-chambers, Cambridge. 

Gravesend.—Public baths — (1,7524); Mr. 
Thos. Burrows, builder. 

Great Harwood (Lancs).—Proposed work- 
men's dwellings; Mr A. H. Dunkin, Sur- 
veyor, Great Harwocd Urban District Council. 

Great Sutton (Chester).—Vicarage; Rev. P. 
Douglas. 

Haddington.—Business premises and house 
(2.1507.): Mr. R. Orr, Haddington. 

IIanlith Hal] (ncar Skipton).— Extensions to 
hall (1.5007.); Mr. P. Brown, North Park- road. 
Harrogato. 

Hazelrigg.—School ; Mr. C. Williams, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Northumber- 
land County Council, Newcastle, 

Helensburgh (Dumbarton), — Gymnasium, 
etc.. at Hermitage School (1,500/.); Mr. A. N 
Paterson, architect, Glasgow. 

Hereford.—Enlargement of Free Library: 
Messrs. Groome & Bettington. architects, 
King-street, Hereford; Messrs. Wilkes & Son. 
builders, Hereford. 

Hoole (Chester).—Sehool: Mr. A. E. Lovell, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Chester 
Town Council. 

Huntingdon. — Additions to — hospital; 
Managers, County Hospital, Huntingdon. 

Inchicore.—Dwellings (13.000/.): Mr. G. P 
Walsh, builder, Harolds Cross, Dublin. ° 

Jersey.—Hall (2.0007.); Vicar, St. John's. 

Kirkcaldy.—Additions to works. Oswald's- 
wynd, for the Allen Lithographic Company. 


Lossiemouth.—Church (3,000/.); Mr. R. B. 
Pratt, High-street, Elgin. 
Luton.—Isolation hospital: Mr. S. F. L 


Fox, Surveyor, Luton Town Council. 

Merthyr.—Cottago homes (1,6013/.); 
Merthvr Board of Guardians. 

Middlesbrough. — Parish hall; 
Barnabas’ Church. 

Nelson.—Baths (9,5001); Mr. B. Hall, Sur- 
yeyor, Nelson Town Council. 

New Rattray.—Church (400 places) and hall 
(200 places) for the Rattray United Free 
Church. 

Northampton.—The following plans have 
been passed :—Six houses, Spencer-street, Mr. 
G. F. Sharman; additions to premises, corner 
of Billington-strect and Bostock-avenue, Mr. 
T. Merriman; four houses, Forfar-street, Mr. 
J. Gossage; eight houses, Dundee street, Mr. 
W. Higgins; alterations to premises, corner 
of Carlton-road and Junction-road, Mr. E. J. 
Hunt; additions to factory, Newland, Mr. S. 
Wright; six houses, Lloyd-road, Mr. A. 
Wilford. 

Oldham.—Additions to Town Hall (29,5007.) ; 
Mr. E. C. Foote, Surveyor, Oldham Town 
Council. 

Peebles.—Additions to Chambers Institute, 
High-street (10,0001); Mr. G. Washington 
Browne, architect, 8, Albyn-place, Edinburgh. 

Pengam.—lsolation hospital (12,000/.); Mr. 
P. V. Jones, architect, Hengoed, Cardiff; Mr. 
Richard Jones, builder, Caerphilly. 


Clerk, 


Vicar. St. 


Penrith.—Underground lavatory, Market- 
square; Surveyor, Penrith Urban District 
Council. 


Perth.—Extensions to infirmary 10,0007.) ; 


Mr. Jas. Miller, 15, Blythswood-square, 
Glasgow. 

Plymouth.—Territorial barracks, Millbay; 
Mr. F. A. Clark, architect, 83, Old Town- 


street, Plymouth; Messrs. Shellabear & Son, 
builders, Plymouth. 

Pokesdown (Bournemouth). — Church 
(12.0007.); Churchwardens, St. James’ Church. 


Pontypridd. — Nurses home; Board of 
Guardians. 
Portadown. — Terrace of houses for the 


Portadown Weaving Factory. 
Porthoawl. — Theatre, Johns'-street; 
Colliseum Company, Ltd., Porthoa wl. 
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Radcliffe.—School (3.5007); Messrs. Sellars 
& Orrell, architects, Union-street, Bury. 

Rochester.—Seventeen houses, Balfour-road ; 
Mr. E. Graham, Rochester. 

Rotherham.—Public hall. Pigeon-lane; Mr. 
E. B. Martin, Boveurh Engineer, Rotherham 
Town Council. The i plans have been 
passed :—Rebuilding of ‘Carters’ Rest” 
public-house, College-road, for the Worksop 
and Retford Brewery Company, Ltd.; build: 
ing, Glasshouse-street, Messrs. William Thoru- 
ton & Son. 

Seunthorpe.—Church and school; Messrs. G. 
Baines & Son, architect, Clement’s-inn, W.C. 

Shefeld.—Conveniences (1.7007.): Mr. C. F. 
Wike, City Engineer, Sheffield City Council. 
Additions at Necpsend power-house (1,4500.) ; 
Messrs. Wellerman Br., builders, 223, Atter- 
clitfe-road, Sheffield. Headquarters and drill- 
sheds, Sinithfield Market: DTieut.-Col, Bran- 
son, Commander, 4th (Hallamshire) Battalion, 
York and Lancaster Regiment. Refreshment. 
room and conveniences, Norfolk park; Mr. 
F. E. P. Edwards, Architect, Sheflield City 
Council, The following plans have been 
passed :— Additions to premises, Craven-road, 
for the Brightside and Carbrook Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.: extension of planing depart- 
ment,  Upwellstreet and Brightside-lane : 
additions to premises, Brightside-lane and 
Milford-street, and shop, Brightside-lane. for 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim; forty-three 
houses, Hunter House-road, Mr. Charles 
Thompson; eight houses, Louth-road, Mr. R. 
Bradbury; alterations to premises, Bernard- 
road, for the Shetheld Corporation Electric 
Supply Department; six houses, Walkley-road, 
Mr. J. E. Nadin; eight houses, Elmham-road, 
Messrs. W. & E. Sadler: additions and 
alterations to premises, Smilter-laue, for the 
Sheffield Board of Guardians: eight houses, 
Shirland-lane, Mr. G. Wright; four houses, 
Banner Cross-road, Mr. Mallaband: eight. 
houses, Flaxby-road, Mr. J. A. Sheldon: ten 
houses, Elmbam-road, Mr. A. Swift: altera- 
tions te Crown Inn, Bessemer and Faradav 
roads, for the Old Albion Brewery Company. 
Ltd. : sixteen houses, Elmham-road, Mr. S. G. 
Bailey; four houses, Warminster road. Mr. 
A. S. Woodhead: nine houses, Kilton-hill, 
Messrs. Coupo Bros.: additions and alterations 
to Gatefield Inn. Infirmary-road and Woollen- 
street, Messrs. D. Gilmour & Co., Ltd.; eight 
houses, Heavygate-road, Mr. W. May; addi- 
tions and alterations to “Chantrey Arms” 
public-house, Bramall-lane, Messrs. D. Gilmour 
& Co. Ltd.: seven houses, High-lane, Mr. 
C. S. Sandford. 

Shotton.—Hotel (3.0004): Richard Darby- 
shire, G. Gune Arms Hotel, Hawarden. 

Sonning Common.—School; Mr. G. Stallard, 
architeot, 8, Now-road, Oxford. 

Southend.—Battery storage-room  (1.7007.) ; 
Messrs. E. & B. H. Davey. builders, Ruskin 
Lodge, Victoria-avenue, Southend. 

South Shields.—Theatre (6.000/.); Messrs. 
J. H. Morten & Son, N.E., Bank Chambers, 
South Shields. 

Stanstead (Ware).—Village hall; Mr. J. H. 
Buxton, architect. Stanstead. 

Stourport.—Drill-hall: Messrs. Pritchard & 


Pritchard, architects, Bank Chambers, Kid- 
derminster. 
Tullamore. — School; Mr. Thos. 


McNamara, architect, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

Tyldesley. — School (6.000/.); Secretary. 
Atherton and Tyldesley Education Committee. 

Warrington. — School, Oliver-street (420 
places); Mr. J. M. Murray, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Warrington ‘Town 
Council. The following plans have been 
passed : —Assembly hall, Cairo-street, Trustees 
of Friars’ Green Chapel; additions to 
premises, Rose and Crown-street, Messrs. 
Whittle & Sons, Ltd.; thirty houses, Rhodes 
and Amelia streets, for Mr. W. Heesom. 

Westhoughton.—Two proposed schools (400 
places and 350 places respectively); Secretary, 
Education Committee, Westhoughton. 

West Kirby. — Addition to West Kirby 
Children’s Convalescent Home (800/.); the 
Governors. 

Whittingham.—Proposed additional accom- 
modation at asylum (700 patients) ; Lancashire 
Asylums Board. 

Whorton.—Pavilion, club, etc, Marian- 
street, for the Winsford & District Conserva- 
tive Association. 

Wigan. — The following plans have been 
passed :—Ten houses, Widdrington-road, Mr. 
James Walkden; six houses, Meadows-street, 
Messrs. Makin & Mason; six houses, Platt- 
place, Mr. John Knowles. 

Witley (Surrey).—Additions, parish church ; 
Vicar, Witley, Surrey. 

York.—Rebuilding White Swan Inn, The 
Pavement; Messrs. W. Mortimer & Son, 
architects, York. 

Ystradgynlais (Brecon).—Council offices. The 
Square; Mr. T. Watkins, surveyor, Ystrad- 
gynlais. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
JOINERY IN OLD LONDON. 


THe sixth of the present course of lectures 
on Arts Connected with Building, arranged by 
the Carpenters’ Company, was delivered by Mr. 
Arthur Keen, President of the Architectural 
Association, on Wednesday last week in the 
Hall of the Company, London-wall, the subject 
being * Joinery in Old London." Mr, Robert 
Cobay, the Master, presided. 

Mr. Keen, after some preliminary remarks, 
said he should speak about the decorative and 
artistic side of the work of the joiner, and in 
the course of his lecture he showed a large 
number of lantern-slides of woodwork. There 
were, he said, certain matters in the design of 
which the English had particularly excelled. 
Leadwork was one of them, plasterwork was 
another ; but probably in nothing so much as 
in woodwork were they distinguished from the 
craftsmen of the countries across the Channel. 
In timber-built houses, in wonderful ships, in 
roofs of churches and halls. in beautiful joinery- 
work they could look back to a traditional past 
at a very high level and in a way that must have 
commanded the admiration of those best 
qualified to judge in every time. He had the 
opportunity of attending last summer at the 
examination for the certificates of this Worship- 
ful Company, and while he came away admiring 
very much the technical ability that had been 
acquired by many of the candidates, he was 
distressed to find how far the knowledge gained 
seemed to depend on the text-books of con- 
struction, as if the height of a carpenters 
ambition were to know how to frame a queen- 
post roof or a stud partition, or to form a 
match-board dado with a skirting and a 
capping, or to make a pair of French casements 
that would keep out the wet, but would be fit 
for nothing better than a Margate lodging- 
house. These things were well enough in 
their way, but they were only the beginning 
of what a carpenter ought to know ; they were, 
as it were, the learning to write, but after- 
wards came the question of what to write! 
And he looked forward with confident hope to 
the time when carpenters would be men able 
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to design their work in a capable way as well 
as to make it so well. He supposed there 
never Was a time when one could get the work 
itself so well done as now, but, all the same, the 
average carpenter knew nothing worth talking 
about as to the design of his work so as to 
make it interesting in appearance and com- 
parable with the work of the past. Now a 
carpenter ought easily to become a good 
designer, because he had the stimulus that was 
given by handling the actual material—a 
stimulus that was the greatest want of the 
architect who designed on paper. The material 
of work offered at once certain possibilities and 
limitations which were a very material help 
in design. A mason who was given an odd lot 
of stones and bricks and flints or pebbles with 
which to lay the pavement of a courtyard 
would produce a far more interesting result 
than if he had made a plan on paper, knowing 
that he would then be supplied with the material 
to carry it out. 

The design of very much of the old timber- 
work, say, in the roofs of churches, depended 
very much on limitation and selection. Every- 
one had wondered at the fact that the roofs of 
old churches so often failed to fit the divisions 
of the stonework below them, and it was 
generally explained by pointing out that they 
belonged to a later date—which always seemed 
to him a very lame and inadequate explanation. 
He thought it was more probably due to the 
use of particular materials. The roof of St. 
John’s Church at Leeds had the principals 
spaced quite irrespective of the stone piers and 
arches below, and yet this church, which was 
erected about the year 1634, was carried out 
completely at one time. He believed the 
reason in this case was that the roof was 
panelled throughout with most beautiful plaster 
panels, which were all of one size, and which 
seemed to have been taken as the unit of 
measurement controlling the divisions of the 
roof. 

In the old days the cutting up of timber was 
a difficult and costly matter, and the quantity 
of suitable stuff available in one place was 
limited. There would be a certain number of 
pieces suitable in size and length for tie beams, 
a certain number that would make good purlins, 
some suitable for brackets, some that would 


have done for rafters if they had been longer, 
but were good for spurs or struts and so forth, 
and it was easy to see that these considerations 
would at once settle the kind of roof that could 
be made, the number of trusses, whether or not 
there should be smaller trusses between the 
main ones, how the trusses should be built up, 
whether the purlins should be near together or 
far apart, whether they should be strengthened 
by brackets or not, and so forth. He did not 
suggest that he was indicating the whole secret 
of the beauty and interest of an old timber 
roof, but he was quite sure that a great deal of 
it depended on the fact that the designer was 
the man who was handling the stuff and study- 
ing to make the most suitable and economica! 
use of every piece. Of course, the great part 
of the secret lay in the fact that the men who 
made these wonderful roofs that we see in 
Suffolk and Somerset and other places had been 
taught their business as designers and not 
merely as workmen ; they worked in the tradi- 
tional way, and did the things that their fathers 
had taught them, with such improvement as 
their skill and imagination led them to. 

It was worth while to go to Greenwich 
Hospital and see the models of some of the 
old XVIIth and XVIIIth century ships, and to 
marvel not only at the skill and judgment 
shown in their construction, but at the beauty 
of the lines and the charm of the purely 
ornamental parts. 

Then there were those extraordinary models 
of Japanese temples or pagodas shown at 
Shepherd’s Bush last summer. Beautiful things 
with fine curves, good proportions, and well- 
designed ornament ; but a careful examination 
of them showed that nearly all their beauty 
arose out of the skilful way in which the timbers 
were put together to meet the requirements of 
the building. 

Precisely the same thing had obtained in 
this country, for he never saw here a piece of 
building in wood that was not interesting in 
appearance, and most of our old wooden build- 
ings were beautiful in design. In every one of 
the applied arts the designer, who was, or had 
been, also a practical workman, had a very 
great advantage over the mere studio man. 

In talking about this to a man whose know- 


ledge and judgment he thought highly of, he 
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Winchester Cathedral: Choir Pulpit. 
(Wrong Treatment of Woodwork.) 


said, What is the good of it all? What is 
it going to lead to? A modern carpenter is 
little more than a fitter of parts already pre- 
pared by machines, and he has less and less 
opportunity for the exercise of his knowledge 
and skill In fact, his only chance of expansion 
is by becoming something other than a car- 
penter—say, a builder or a joinery manufac- 
turer, or something of that kind." Well, he (the 
lecturer) could not conceive of such skill and 
knowledge not adding to a man's value in the 
market. Apart from this consideration, how- 
ever, was the fact that no craft that man ever 
put his hand to began and ended in mere work- 
manship ; there was always an imaginative or 
intellectual side, full of interest and pleasure, 
and which was worth a vast amount of study 
and consideration for its own sake, and the 
craft of the woodworker possessed this aspect in 
& most unusual degree.. The work of a joiner 
to-day was dull and uninteresting and very 
limited in comparison with that of past times 
when a man was actively engaged in design and 
contrivance during the whole time that he was 
at work. But whether or not they were able 
to use their knowledge in the course of their 
daily occupation, they might get infinite 
pleasure and interest out of the study of fine 
examples of the work of past generations of 
carpenters. He believed, however, that they 
might look forward to far more than this 
pleasure. If he wanted a beautiful plaster 
vault or ceiling, or an artistic piece of metal. 
work, it might be far beyond his power to 
express on paper what he desired, but he knew 
of many men whom he could visit in their 
workshops and by discussion of models that 
they found there, by sketches, by consideration 
of odd photographs, and so forth, they might 
arrive at a mutual understanding of what was 
to be done, and he could leave the matter in 
their hands, knowing that what was done would 
be a delightful work of art, and that it would 
meet all the conditions of the case in a satis- 
factory way. Why should he not be able to 
find a worker in wood who would do the same 
thing for him. If he had, say, a few yards 
of old panelling to be used in a room and to be 
extended and altered to cover the whole surface 
of the walls, so that the architraves and pedi- 
ments, the window linings and the parquetry, 
should be harmonious and suitable and that the 
room when finished should be a pleasure to all 
who came into it ; so that if an inscription was 
to be cut anywhere the lettering should be well 
shaped and spaced and suitable in character to 
agree with all the rest * It ought to be quite 
possible. One of the most interesting things to 
him in the South Kensington Museum was an 
oak beam with a long motto carved on it in 
raised letters that might quite well be done by 
a clever joiner if he 285 some sense of beauty 
and had given some study to the artistic side 
of his craft. 

His iriend of whom he had spoken said that 
what a joiner should aim at acquiring was (a) 
a thorough knowledge of every detail of con- 
struction, including staircasing, dome and 
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shaped roof work, eto.; and (b) an artistic 
knowledge of style of all dates. And his friend 
added that more knowledge of construction and 
proper balance of design was gained by making 
working drawings of actual examples than by 
all the rules, photographs, or formulas yet 
printed. Now here te (the lecturer) agreed 
with him entirely, and his purpose in coming 
that evening was to show what there was near 
to hand in the square mile of the City lying 
immediately round that hall, or close about it, 
for study and profit. It must be mostly in 
joinery-work, because, since Crosby Hall was 
gone, there was little or nothing left in the way 
of artistic carpentry in the City. 

He recently came across an illustration of 
the old hall of the Trinity Brethren in Aldersgate- 
street, which showed the kind of work that 
used to be done previous to the Fire of London. 

The hall of the Charter House showed the 
kind of roof that succeeded the fully-developed 
open timber roof. 

For other open timber roofs built before the 
Fire of London they might go to Grays Inn, the 
Middle Temple Hall, or the Hall at Lambeth. 

Carpentry as an artistic craft practically died 
with the advent of the English Renaissance 
under Inigo Jones and Wren. There were many 
churches built by Wren in this city, but not 
one of them had an open timber roof. So that 
in this respect he could not help them much, 
but many of these roofs in Wren's churches 
were marvels of scientific and workmanlike 
construction as carpentry pure and simple. Not 
even the tie beams were allowed to show inside 
the church, and yet these roofs were built 
successfully over fully-pitched vaulted ceilings 
and domes in a way that called for the warmest 
admiration and the most careful study. "They 
might find drawings of many of them in 
Clayton's great book on the ** Parish Churches 
of Sir Christopher Wren," published in 1849, 
but the roofs themselves were in existence for 
them to go to sce and to measure and examine, 
and he would commend to all as a useful 
exercise to go and find out how the dome of 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, was made, for it was 
only a few inches thick between the plaster 
inside and the lead outside from base to apex. 

The lead-covered spires of many of these 
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Christ's Church, Newgate-street, 


churches were remarkable pieces of timber con- 
struction. While the English Renaissance in 
the XVIIth century put an end to artistic 
carpentry, it gave a tremendous impulse to 
joinery, not only by the alteration of its character, 
but by giving it a more responsible position 
in the treatment of architectural interiors. 
They probably knew very well that in the time 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth English joinery 
work in staircases, mantel fronts, screens, and 
panelling reached a very high level of excellence, 
both as handiwork and as a matter of artistic 
handling. But it was accessory to architectural 
design rather than a part of it. The detail of 
it was small and complex, and it was used, as 
Professor Blomfield very correctly points out, 
in the manner of the tapestry and colour 
decoration of earlier times, although with 
admirable skill and truth. 


Confessional Box, Westminster. By Messrs. Bentley & Marshall. 
(Right Treatment of Woodwork.) . . 
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In the XVIIth century a marked change 
appeared; the panelling on walls received 
careful consideration as an element in the 
proportion of the building; doorways and 
screens presented well-marked architectural 
features, correct in section and proportion. 
according—as Benvenuto Cellini would have 
said—to the “ rules of art." The organ became 
a regular adjunct of a church, and the case for 
it offered a remarkable opportunity for the 
exercise of the joiners art. The wooden 
reredos became the accepted feature of the 


Doorway, Queenhithe. 


east end of achurch. Church galleries became 
almost universal, and their fronts were another 
very interesting instance of skilful treatment in 
wood. Pews took the place of benches, and 
in many cases they were beautifully carved and 
panelled. At the same time staircases took on 
a very different method of treatment both in 
construction and design, and through the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries they were 
important and beautiful features in the artistic 
treatment of houses and churches. 

The lecturer then showed and described a 
large number of examples of woodwork from 
city halls, churches, etc. 


FIRE AND FIRE RISKS. 


On the evening of the 2nd inst. a lecture 
was given in the Hall of the Company, London- 
wall, on “ Fire and Fire Risks," by Professor 
Vivian Lewes, of the Royal Naval College. 
Lord Reay, G. C. S. I., (i. C. I. E., presided. 

Professor Lewes commenced his lecture by 
stating that the losses by fire in the British 
Empire amounted to 70,000,000. annually. 
which was an absolute loss, because fire con- 
verted material which we required into gases 
useful only to Nature, and which Nature would 
probably soon utilise, and that even if the 
property were well insured the loss was still 
spread over the community, and so was a real 
loss. He then traced the history of the 
attempts made to discover what fire was and 
how the discovery of the composite character 
of air led to the revelation of the secret of 
combustion, and emphasised the more im- 
portant facts by demonstrations with various 
combustible materials under different condi- 
tions. Proceeding, the lecturer said it was 
found that if air was excluded from a flame 
it went out, and then a test was made to dis- 
cover which part of the air was necessary to 
combustion. The result was that oxygen was 
proved to be the necessary clement, and a 
flame which, when put into nitrogen, went out. 
was enormously increased when put into a 
verse] containing pure oxygen. Combustion 
was the manifestation of heat energy during 
an excessively rapid process of | chemical 
combination. Under ordinary conditions of 
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combustion it was necessary artificially to raise 
the temperature of a substance before it would 
burn, and the ignition point varied enormously 
in different substances. Phosphorus could be 
raised to the required temperature by hot 
water, but steel, although it would burn, 
requires a temperature far above any ordinarily 
used, and was therefore generally regarded as 
incombustible. In a fine division, a subject 
would undergo combustion which in a mass 
could not be "heated to the required point. To 
illustrate this fact Professor Lewes burnt 
spirits of wine in a vessel, and then dropped 
particles of gunpowder (the ignition point of 
which is 250 deg. C.) into it. They passed 
through without burning. and some little time 
elapsed before they were raised to a sufficient 
heat and burned. Tron filings, however (the 
ignition point of which is 1,500 deg. C. ), were 
burnt immediately on reaching the flame, their 
fineness allowing them to reach ignition point 
at once. 

In considering the process of slow com- 
bustion Professor Lewes said that if you had 
material subject to slow combustion, surrounded 
by sufficient insulating material, it would nurse 
its own heat until it reached the proper tem- 
perature when rapid combustion would arise, 
and this was called spontaneous ignition. 
Cotton waste, after being used for taking up 
oil, would on a hot day reach this point in 
twelve hours, and every warehouseman knew 
the danger of storing large quantities of cotton, 
jute, and other substances containing vegetable 
juices if they were at all wet. Slow com- 
bustion, under the name of decay. would 
consume a fallen tree in ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, and the tree during this process would 
give off exactly the same amount of heat as 
if it had been burnt. 

When fire risks were considered it was found 
that those forces which most easily give out 
fire under normal and useful conditions are also 
those most likely to cause fire when undesired. 
The match easily led the way, and caused more 
fires than anything else. If badly packed they 
were likely to fire when thrown down. Defec - 
tive flues and fireplaces were also serious fire 
risks. In old buildings it was frequently found 
that a beam was brought through a flue. It 
was intended to be beyond risk of fire, but was 
not, and after getting gradually charred would 
burst into flame. In many flues in new houses 
the brickwork inside the flue was quite different 
to that outside. There were little odd bits of 
brick used with masses of mortar—more mortar 
than brick. As the heat spread the mortar fell 
away, and a timber became exposed to the 
fire. The changing of fireplaces also gave rise 
to danger. A new grate. perhaps of excellent 
form, was to be put in, and the old hearthstone, 
which was well bedded in concrete, was re- 
moved. The necessity of getting 5 in. or 
6 in, of insulating material between the stone 
and the joists below was overlooked, and a 
great risk of fire was incurred. "There was also 
risk with all illuminants, especially when a lamp 
with a glass container was used. The general 
use of petrol had brought about another grave 
risk. 10 had the power of volatilising with the 
greatest possible ease. and escaped freely from 
bolts and screws. The vapour was very heavy, 
and when filling up tanks, there was always a 
risk of it running down the paving and reaching 
a light some distance away. 
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SOUTHPORT SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


THE recent limited competition for new 
elementary Council schools at Churchtown, 
Southport, has now been decided. Twenty- 
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architects, and were adjudicated upon by Mr. 
G. E. T. Laurence, A.R.I.B.A., of London, 
whose award is as follows :—First premium 
(merged), 50/., Messrs. Finchett & Lancaster, 
of Southport and Liverpool; second premium, 
25l., Mr. Drewitt; third premium, 10., 
Messrs. Henry Jones & Son. 

The Committee's requirements were (1) a 
nixed school, with central hall, for 600 
scholars in twelve classrooms; (2) an infants? 
department for 120, with a drill corridor 12 ft. 
wide; (3) a centre, to contain cookery, 
laundry, drawing, manual instruction, and 
dining-rooms; (4) a caretaker's cottage. It 
was at first stated that the centre and cottage 
were to be in one detached block, but this 
was aíterwards made optional. 

The position of the centre and the placing 
oi the buildings on the site so as to leave 
well-shaped playgrounds were evidently the 
chief considerations, and the premiated de- 
signs owe their position to the manner in 
which these two points are treated. "The site 
is not a difficult one to deal. with, except 
that, as it lies with its ends north and south. 
it is impossible to give a south aspect to more 
than a few of the classrooms. The cost was 
limited to 10/. per head for the school, ex- 
cluding the special rooms and cottage—Qquite 
a fair allowance for this district. 

Elementary school competitions are specially 
interesting at this juncture owing to the dis- 
favour with. which the Board of Education 
has begun to regard the type of plan which 
has become stereotyped, of a hall surrounded 
by classrooms opening directly from it. Now. 
if ever, is the opportunity for some new type 
of plan to be evolved; but in this competi- 
tion it must be confessed that the success 
attending the devices adopted by the com- 
petitors is in inverse ratio to the originality 
displayed. Two types are followed by most 
of the competitors, and both are already quite 
familiar—that adopted by the winner, where 
the hall and classrooms all open from either 
side of a long through corridor, and that 
followed by several competitors of a hall 
placed right across the main corridor, and 
cutting the school into two. "This form answers 
best when the school is definitely divided into 
two sections, boys and girls, or seniors and 
juniors. Other attempts are bizarre, but un- 
convincing, and a few competitors still hold 
fealty to the “supervision ” plan, and, ignor- 
ing the Board's change of front, boldly range 
their classrooms round their halls. 

The Ist premiated design, while certainly 
the best all-round scheme submitted, does not 
stand head and shoulders above some of the 
others. The general arrangement is very 
good. Disregarding tlie Committee’s recom- 
mendation of a detached centre, the authors 
attach it to the north end of the main block. 
where it is very convenient for evening classes. 
It is unfortunate, but unavoidable with this 
arrangement, that to reach it the girls have 
to cross the boys' entrance hall, while the 
separate cloakrooms provided are absurdly 
small. The shape and arrangement of the 
playgrounds is good. The mixed school is a 

iece of straightforward planning, especially 
in the way the hall and classrooms are fitted 
in, but there are lapses in the arrangement 
of the cloakrooms and entrances. The cloak- 
room, of all places, should be well lighted. and 
should have a good circulation of air, but in 
this design they are 30 ft. long, and only 
8 ft. 6 in. in height, and the sole light comes 
from one end. "The entrances are very well 
placed, but the vestibules are long and 
narrow. The infants’ department is excel- 
lent, and all its classrooms have south light. 
It is very surprising. however, to read in the 
authors’ report that the best aspect has been 
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Southport School Competition. First Premiated Design. 
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Southport School Competition. 


twelve classrooms face west, and would 
receive no sunlight until late in the after- 
noon, when the level rays are dazzling. 
There seems no reason why the central part 
of the plan should not be turned right over 
and the eight classrooms made to face east, 
when they would be scoured out by those 
invincible germ killers the sun's rays early in 
the day. The authors seem to be in some 
doubt upon this point themselves, as they 
have sent in a complete alternative scheme 
showing this arrangement, but this second 
plan is inferior in other respects. The 
authors estimate the cost of their design at 
10,000/., the foundations being cubed at 3d. 
per foot, and the superstructure at Ei 

The second premiated design doubtless 
owes its selection to its good block plan, much 
ingenuity being shown in the placing of the 
centre at the corner of the site; but in the 
details of the planning it is inferior to many 

others submilted. In the up-to-date plan 
much “cutting off is indulged in, but it 
is unusual to so effectually disconnect the 
headmaster as to place his room off an outer 
vestibule. Although they overlook the play- 
grounds, the assistant teachers’ rooms are 
stowed away in distant corners of the first 
floor, so that adequate internal supervision 
would be next to impossible. 'The infants' 
entrance is hidden away at the back of the 
school. The elevations are among the best 
in the room. 

The authors of the third design have placed 
the majority of their classrooms to the east 
rather than to the west, but in other respects 
the plans hardly merit their place. "There is 
a directness about the planning of the mixed 
hock almost amounting to crudity, while 
the approaches to the rooms in the centre 
are tortuous and narrow. 

The general level of the other plans is 
fair. Among them is one submitted by Mr. 
G. E. Tonge, whose main block is the best 
piece of planning in the room. There is a 
marked thoroughness in both details and 
general arrangement to which none of the 
other competitors have risen. "The scheme is 
unfortunately ruled out of court by the un- 
fortunate position of the centre, at the very 
back of the site. 

Messrs. Hardman & Packer have made a 
plucky attempt to get south and east light 
to most of their classrooms, but have involved 
themselves in other difficulties. The infants’ 
rooms should certainly havb been south. 
Messrs. Langman and Corkrell’s is a very 
workable plan, and by far the best elevations 
sent in, and they have exhausted most of the 
possibilities of the site in the three block 
plans they submit. 

It is a commonplace that in school design 
plan comes first. But after a competition 
such as this, one wonders why elevation comes 
so poor a second. If half the competitors had 
applied the simplicity which they show in 
their planning to their elevations, or if they 
meant anything by expression that is in- 
evitable in their reports, that “the eleva- 

tions relv for their effect, not on ornament, 
but. on breadth and good proportion," the 
exhibition would be more encouraging. The 
first premiated design has flat gables to every 
classroom, the triangles of the pediments are 
filled in with plaster, there is an embattled 
tower of the type that nsuallv distinguishes 
a Salvation Army citadel, and one looks in 
«ain for good proportion. Yet few plans are 
better adapted for real simplicity and 
breadth of treatment than this one. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Penrith Grammar School Competition. 

The three premiums offered by the Governors 
have been awarded as follows :—First, 
Messrs. Harrison & Ash, Pilgrim-street, New- 
castle; second, Mr. W. Peel Schofield, 15, 
Park-row, Leeds; third, Messrs. Halliday & 
Paterson, 14, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 
All the plans sent in for competition will be 
on view to competitors at Bishop Yards, 
Penrith, from Tuesday till Friday, March 14 
to 17, between the hours of ten and four. 


Marylebone Town Hall. 

The Town Hall Committee of the Maryle- 
bone Borough Council report that they have 
given much consideration to the practice 
generally adopted by other local authorities 
in the selection of designs for their public 
buildings. wo methods are open to the 
Council :—(a) To invite architects in open 
competition to submit designs; (b) to t a 
few selected architects to submit designs. If 
(a) is adopted, it will be necessary (if 
members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects are to com ate to hold the com- 
tition under the rules laid down by that 

titute. If (b) is adopted, the competition 
need not be subjected to such rules. In view, 
however, of the difficulty of selecting archi- 
tects if (b) were resolved upon, the Com- 
mittee think that the first method should be 
adopted, and an open competition held. The 
rules of the Institute of British Architects 
po that an assessor or assessors shall 

e appointed to be nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the Institute of British Architects. 
The assessor also draws up and advises on 
the conditions and regulations under which 
the competition is held. When the assessor 
is appointed, his decision as to which of the 
designs is to be placed first is final, and the 
author of that design is to be the architect ot 
the building. It is the practice of the Presi- 
dent of the Institute to nominate one assessor 
only, but the Committee considered that the 
Council might wish to choose the assessor 
themselves, and the Committee also thought 
that the Council would wish to have the final 
choice of the designs submitted. This was, 
of course, contrary to the rules of the Insti- 
tute, but, after some correspondence, the 
Chairman of the Committee (Mr. E. T. 
Fowler) and the Mayor interviewed the Presi- 
dent, who has finally offered to nominate three 
gentlemen as assessors, from whom one may 
be chosen as the assessor, and bag also agreed 
that two members of the Committee should 
be associated with the assessor in the selec- 
tion of the designs, so that, although the 
final selection of the design would remain 
with the assessor, the view of the Committee 
would be taken into consideration by him 
before such selection is made. The assessor 
will also generally advise the Committee on 
the whole matter. 'The Chairman of the 
Committee and Alderman E. R. Debenham 
are to be appointed to confer and consult 
with the assessor as mentioned. 


— — (— 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held at the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday. Mr. 
Whitaker Thompson, the Chairman, presided. 

Loans.—Sanction was given to the 
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Bermondsey Borough Council to borrow 5,0007. 
for work in connexion with their electricit 
undertaking, and to the Lambeth Boroug 
Council 6,0007. for paving works. | 

WiLsoN's GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DuLwicH.—On 
the recommendation of the Education Com- 
mittee it was agreed that, subject to the con- 
dition that the Governors undertake to pro- 
ceed forthwith with the preparation of 
detailed plans and specifications for the im- 
provement of the schoo] buildings in accord- 
ance with the preliminary sketch plans 
approved by the Council, a building grant of 
1,7007. be made to the Governors of Wilson's 
Grammar School for the acquisition of the 
leasehold interests of certain property adjoin- 
ing the present school buildings. 

PRIZES FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND MUSEUM 
Srupizs.— The Education Committee reported 
as follows :— 

“The Council offers each year one prize of 
102. and two prizes of 54. each for sets of 
carefully-executed drawings of buildings, 
churches, and artistic objects in museums. 
The drawings for which the prizes are 
awarded become the absolute property of the 
Council. The work must have been executed 
previous to Easter, 1910, and must not have 
been submitted in another competition. 
Notices were inserted in the London County 
Council Gazette, and copies of handbills were 
sent to the schools of art, polytechnics, and 
technical institutes with reference to the 
award of the prizes for 1911. Fifteen 
students competed, and the works submitted 
by them have been examined. One of the 
two candidates recommended for a prize of 
51. was awarded a similar prize in 1910; she 
has therefore been regarded as ineligible. 
The examiner reports that the rest of the 
drawings are not of sufficiently high standard 
to warrant the second 5/. prize being given to 
any other candidate. Prizes, therefore, of 
107. and 51. have been awarded to George C. L. 
Underwood and Mary Gilbertson, respec- 
tively, subject, however, in the former case to 
the following recommendation being 1 
Regulation No. 870 (a) with regard to the 
education service provides that applicants 
for these awards should be students in schools 
or institutes which are maintained or aided 
by the Council. In 1910 a number of the 
Council's art scholarship holders were sent 
to the Royal College of Art, an institution not 
aided by the Council. We think it desirable 
that the regulations should be altered to 
include the Council's scholars, whether 
attending aided or non-aided institutions, and 
we therefore propose that the exisiing 
regulation should be amended." 

A resolution giving effect to this suggestion 
was carried. 

MEMORIAL TABLETS.— The Local Govern- 
ment, Records, and Museums Committee re- 
ported that they had considered a suggestion 
made by Mr. Andrew T. Taylor that a tablet 
should be affixed to Canonbury Tower, com- 
memorative of the residence there of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Careful investigation has shown 
that, although local historians and biographers 
mention Goldsmith's residence at Canonbury 
Tower, no evidence is obtainable in confirma- 
tion of the statements; and, in view of the 
fact that in similar cases only distinct and 
incontrovertible evidence of residence has 
been accepted, the Committee felt unable to 
take any action in the matter. 

ALTFRATIONS TO PLACES OF ÁMUSEMENT.— 
The Theatres and Music-Halls Committee 
reported that they had approved drawings of 
the following :— 

Chelsea Palace of Varieties— provision of a 
permanent cinematograph chamber. 

High-street and Cato-road, Clapham—pro- 
posed public hall—proposals for ventilating 
the hall in the basement and the hall on the 
ground floor. 

Hamilton Hall, South-road, Forest-hill-— 
proposed alterations. 

128 and 130, Powis-street—provision of 
fire-resisting separation from the adjoining 
pres and of an additional entrance to the 
hall. 

White City Exhibition (Coronation Exhibi- 
tion, 1911)—arrangements of buildings Nos. 
14 and 48, and amended arrangements of 
buildings Nos. 19, 23, and 24. 

Minor ScHOOL IMPROVEMENTS.—The Educa- 
tion Committee stated that they had con- 
sidered schemes of minor improvements which 
they thought should be executed at twenty 
schools during the ensuing financial year. A 
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sum of 25,0002. has been included in the main- 
tenance estimates, 1911-12, in respect of work 
of this nature. 'The estimated cost of the 
work now proposed is 11,7944., making a total 
liability up to date of 17,128. The Com- 
mittee had sanctioned the necessary expendi- 
ture for the work at eleven schools. At the 
remaining nine schools the improvements are 
of an extensive character, each estimated to 
cost over 500/., and to which the sanction of 
the Council is therefore required. "The cases 
selected include the division of large class- 
rooms so as to form smaller rooms, the re- 
arrangement of the stepping so as to obtain 
left-hand lighting, with consequential altera- 
tions in the heating and lighting. 


— Áo ———— 


THE DEVONSHIRE STATUE. 


Tux illustration on this page of the bronze 
memorial to the eighth Duke of Devonshire, to 
which we referred in our issue of February 17 
(page 198), shows Mr. Herbert Hampton's 
statue in position at the western end of the 
Horse Guards’ Avenue, Whitehall, where it 
inakes an impressive feature. It is interesting 
to note that the sculptor sought the assistance 
of an architect in arranging the pedestal, and 
Mr. Howard Ince's work is a satisfactory com- 
pletion of the whole monument. The pedestal 
is constructed of large blocks of Pan Dale 
stone, from the Stancliffe Quarry, bonded by 
through stones, and having a core of brick- 
work in other courses; the foundations are 
taken down 7 ft., and are calculated to dis- 
tribute a pressure of 1245 cwt. to the square 
foot on to the soil. The treatment of the 
design for the base was suggested by the un- 
protected position of the memorial, which 


| 
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stands in the midst of traffic on a very narrow 
island site. The resulting plan gives one solu- 
tion of the problem of the spreading diagonal 
view. As fixed, the top stone had a curved 
plan, but this was cut back to the present 
re-entering angle, against the architect's wish. 
The entasis of the die is calculated to approxi- 
mate very closely to that of a Classic pilaster ; 
the treatment of the carved coat of arms is a 
resort to the earlier methods suitable for stone 
cutting, and breaks away from the modern 
treatment of the mantling, based on pen 
drawings by heralds, who have drifted into 
a convention of leaf foliage as a substitute for 
what is reallv a staff. 

This latest addition to the statues of London 
takes high rank in artistic merit among similar 
memorials, and Mr. Hampton must be con- 
gratulated on the distinguished work he has 
produced to keep before the public the merits 
of a great statesman. 


— — 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of this Council on 
Man 2 the following matters were dealt 
with :— 

The Coronation.—It was reported by Canon 
Henson that he had leased St. Margaret's 
Churchyard to Meesre. Trollope & Son for the 
purpose of erecting stands to.view the Corcna- 
tion Procession.—It was agreed to accept the 
application of the New Zealand Government to 
erect a triumphal arch in Whitehall on the 
route of the Procession. 

Paving Contracts.—The Contracts Committee 
reported that on the advice of the City 
Engineer they had authorised the insertion in 
the schedules of the form of contract for 
paving where required of items for laying 
granito kerb and footway flags. They had 
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also given directions that tendere for epruce- 
wood paving be not invited in connexion with 
the paving works to be executed during the 
ensuing financial year. 


—— 9 ————— 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Water Supplied to Trade Premises. 


The case of Metropolitan Weter Board e. 
Colley's Patents, Ltd., upon which we com- 
mented in our iseue, December 31, has already 
been oonsidered by the Court of Appeal, and 
the majority of the Lords Justices forming 
that Court have reversed the decision delivered 
in the Courts below. decwion is 
extreme importance, ae it will lay an inor 
charge on those carrying on any trade or 
manufacture within the area served by the 
Metropolitan Water Board. The Court have 
reverted to the old test to be applied in the 
decision of euch question, What is the pur- 
pose to which the water is put? " quite apart 
from the nature of the premises and the pur- 
poss for which they are occupied. The result 
of the decision is that where, as in the case 
under discussion, the premises are ocoupied 
eolely for business purposes, but sanitary and 
other conveniences are supplied for the use 
of the workpeople employed there, the 
ccoupiers of the premises are liable to be 
rated on the rateable value of the premises 
(eubject in certain cases to the rebate allowed 
oy ere 9) for the water supplied for the 
above ''domestic purposes" to the work- 
people, and in. addition to be charged by 
meter for the water supplied for direct trade 


pur ; 

The history of this case is eomewhat 
curious, and furnis & commentory on the 
involved terms in which this Act—the Metro- 
politan Water Board Charges Act, 1907—is 
drawn. The County Court judge decided 
against the Water Board contention, the 
Divisional Court were divided equally in 
opinion, and thus the decision of the County 
Court judge stood undisturbed. The Appeal 
Court was devided in opinion, Lord Justice 
5 affirming the decision in 
the County Court, Lords Justices Farwell and 
Kennedy over-ruling it. Moreover, as we 
pointed out in our former note, there are 
other cases in which some divergence of 
opinion has arisen in the Courts concerning 
the interpretation of this Act. It is to be 
hoped that the present case may be carried to 
the House of Lords for many reasons. In the 
first place, where statutory powers are con- 
ferred upon any authority which supplies & 
prime neceesity of life those powers should be 
expressed in clear terms easy to be understood; 
secondly, the charges for a necessity of life 
should be as low as possible; and, lastly, they 
should be levied in euch a manner as not to 
discourage sanitary and cleanly habits. If the 
decision of the Court of Appeal is to represent 
the law there is reason to fear that on premises 
used solely for trade or manufacture, lavatories 
for weshing purposes may be withheld from 
the workpeople, and all conveniences be limited 
to those which are supplied by statutory obliga- 
tion under such Acts as the Factory Acts 
Where these Acts compel & supply for any 
domestic purpose, it is true that as the rate 
will have to be paid there will be no object in 
such economy; but there are numerous 
where trades are carried on on a smal] scale, 
where no statutory conveniences have to be 
supplied, and in such cases, in order to save 
the rate, sanitary conditions mav be seriously 
prejudiced. 

Water Board's Stop-Cock Boxes. 


In the recent case of Batt v. Metropolitan 
Water Board & new point appears 8 
been raised. The plaintiff had caught her 
foot in a stop-cock box and had fallen and 
sustained injuries, and was suing the Board 
for damages. The stopcock in question was 
connected with the communication pipe to a 
private house, ween the house and the 
main, and the County Court judge had given 
judgment for the defendants on the ground 
that sect. 8 of the Metropolitan Water Board 
(Charges) Act, 1907, was retrospective, and 
that the stop-oock box was the property of the 
Owner or occupier of the house, and not of 
the Board. That section provides that The 
Board shall, at the request of the owner or 
cccupier of any house, furnish to such 
owner or occupier or other person, by means 
of & communication pipe and other 
necessary and proper apparatus to be pro 
vided, laid down, and maintained by him and 
at his cost, a sufficient supply of water for 
domestic purposes. 

The Divisional Court held that this section 
was not retrospective, and that the 
box having become a source of danger from 
want of repair, the defendants were liable. 

In cases where this Act will apply—in the 
case of new. houses—it seems surprising that 
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this section should have been approved by 
Parliament, as it places a burden on private 
owners which should certainly be included in 
the water rates, and it renders the private 
individual liable for plant laid in tho public 
streets, to ascertain the condition of which 
requires expert knowledge. 

This Act, however, is full of surprisce, and 
has been the subject of continuous criticism. 
It remains to be econ whether these com- 
munication pipes are the subjcct of privato 
property. and, if so, by what right they are 
laid in tho public stroets. Tho Water Board 
has statutory authority to Jay pipes in the 
streets, but not eo tho privato individual, who 
might be indicted for a nuisance. 


Building Line. 


Tho caso of London County Council r. 
Metropolitan Railway Company. which related 
to the building line in the Euston-road, and 
which has been the subject of so much litiga- 
tion, has been carried to the House of Lords, 
ond the judgments there delivered will bo 
found reported in the current “ Law Reports.” 
The decision of the Court of Appeal will bo 
found noted, the Builder, July 10 last. It 
will bo remembered that the question involved 
was whether the old houses erected before 
1862 constituted the building line or whether 
certain one-story shops erected, for the most 
part wiih the consent of the Metropolitan 

ard or Works in front of tho old buildings 
were to be taken into consideration. The 
superintending architect adopted the original 


lino of buildings, the Tribunal of Appeal and - 


the Divisional Court adopted tho shops; but 
the Court of Appeal and now the House of 
Lords have affirmed tho view taken by the 
superintending architect. 

The Law Lords, in affirming the Court of 
Appeal, confined themsalves to one point 
under tho Metropolis Management Amend- 
ment Act, 1862, now repealed by the London 
Building Act, 1894. It was contended that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, by con- 
senting to the erection of so many of theso 
one-storv buildings, had. in fact, created a 
new building line, and had thereby lost the 
power of refusing to allow anv other building 
io be built out to that line. The Law Lords 
negatived this contention on two grounds. 
Firstly. for tho reason given by Lord Justice 
Farwell in the Court of Appeal, who said :— 
“It would be an extraordinary result if a 
public bodv entrusted with tlie dutv of prc- 
serving not mere architectural uniformity, 
but sufficient areas of light and air for tho 
general health and well-boing, should, bv 
consenting to the erection of projections of 
one story and no more in front of tho line of 
buildings. be held to have thereby consented 
to the alteration of the line of buildings so 
as to authorise tho erection of seven or eight 
story buildings.” Secondly, the Lord Chan- 
cellor pointed out that such a contention 
would prevent the authority from even object- 
ing to the erection of another one-story build- 
ing with a view to securing an open space. 
The decision of tho Court of Appeal on tho 
effect of the provisions of the London Building 
Act, 1894, the House of Lords did not cither 
approve or disapprove. as thez held that the 
case was concluded by the reasona etated 


above. and also expressed in the Court of 
Appeal. 


A Decision under the Pnblic Health Act, 1907. 


Wo imagine that the decision recently 
given in the case of Carshalton Urban Dis- 
trict Council v. Burrage by a judge of tho 
Chancery Division is the first to be delivered 
under the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act. 1907. Alongside one of the public high- 
ways vested in tho Council was a strip of 
land some 295 ft. in length end varying from 
15 to 43 ft. in width in the ownership of tho 
defendant. On the further side of this strip 
of land was a chalk pit in other ownership. 
This pit was no longer being worked, but by 
reason of erosion and the action of the 
elements the defendant's land now forme 
part of the top of the pit. The Council had 
adopted the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907, and, deeming this pit to form a 
danger to those using the highway. had called 
upon the defendant, under sect. 30, to fenco 
his land on the sido next the pit, and on his 
not complying with the notico fenced the 
land and were suing the defendant for tho 
«xpenses incurred in erecting the fencing. The 
defendant contended that the pit was not his 
property, and in any oase that he could not 
be liable, as the section applied to dangers 
to persons lawfullv using the highway. where- 
as persons reaching the pit must first. have 
straved across his land intervening between 
the hizhwav and the pit. The Court pointed 
out that the section did not only mention 
excavations ‘fronting, adjoining, or abut- 
ting” on a highway, but excavations “in 
any situation“ fronting, ad joining. or abut- 
ting on a highway, and that these words 
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extended the section to dangers, such as this 
chalk-pit, so approximate to the highway as 
to cause danger to thoso lawfully using it, and 
jud ment was given for the Council. 

the case affords one morc illustration of 
the inodern tendency to avoid using words 
of precision in legislation. This lack of 
precision facilitates hasty legislation, but 
involves the public in endless litigation beforo 
the intention of the statutes can be apprcciated 
Or ascertained. 


The London Building Acts. 


In a recent casc—London County Council 
r. Cannon Brewery Company, Ltd.—two 
pone had to be considered under the London 

uilding Acts Amendment Act, 1905. Pro- 
cecdings werc taken against the owners of a 
public-house for not having provided means of 
access in caso of fire to the roof. The build- 
ing in question was a corner house fronting 
Euston road and Chalton-strect. The main 
building consisted of four stories over the 
basement, but tho ground floor, which was 
used as a bar, projected 49 ft. beyond the 
main wall into the Euston-road. The first 
floor was divided into two aitting-rooms, and 
the two upper floors contained bedrooms 
occupied by the tenant, his wife, childrem, 
m ecrvant, as well as by the public-house 
sta 

The sections of the Act dealing with 
this question are &omewhat peculiar. In 
the first place, sect. 10, which has a marginal 
note ' Projecting shops.“ provides that whero 
any part of a building adapted to bo used as 
a shop projects moro than 7 ft. beyond tho 

‘main front" of any building, the projecting 
portion is to have a roof constructed of fire- 
resisting material. This section is only relc- 
vant to the case under considcration, because 
sect. 12, the section under which the procecd- 
ings were taken, provides Every existing 
building to which the section of this Act 
whereof tho marginal note is * Projecting 
shops applies. and every other oxisting 
building except a dwelling-house occupied as 
such by not moro than two familics, 
shall, if having more than two storics abovo 
tho ground story, be nrovided by tho 
owner with proper means of access to tho 
roof." 

The Court dismissed the information on two 
zrounds—(1) Tho magistrate had found that 
the main front of the building was not in 
Euston-road into which the shop projected, 
but looking on to Chaltomn-strect, and, thorc- 
foro, this was not an existing building to 
which sect. 10, “ Projecting ehops," epplicd. 
and tho Divisional Court held that there was 
evidence to support this finding. (2) As there 
was no subdivision into separate houses. no 
ecparate letting. and no separate establish- 
ment, tho Court held the public-house stadt 
not to constitute the building as occupicd by 
more than two familics under sect. 12. 


— — — 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Battersea.—Price’s Patent Candle Company, 
Ltd.. have had plans passed for additions, to 
be used as a store, at Belmont Works, York- 
ro 

Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. J. A. Stayner, 208, Bermondscy-strect, 
for the erection of a building at Tyers 
Gateway. 

Cheam.—The Rural Council has accepted 
the tender of Messrs. A. G. Osenton, West 
Horsley, at 6.5797. 12s. 6d., for the new works 
of sewage disposal, ctc. 

Chelsea.—Plang havo been passed for Messrs. 
Elms & Jupp for tho erection of self contained 
flats at Vale Court to abut on Mallord-strect. 
Vale - avenue. and King's- road. The principal 
entrance will be in King's-road, and the block 
of dwellings when completed will form a con- 
tinuous line of buildings along that thorough- 
fare, with a return front down Vale avenuo 
as far as Mallord-street. There will also bo 
a block of buildings in Mallord-street, which 
will not be built up to those in Vale-avenuc. 

Croydon.—The following plans have been 
passed: — Mr. C. Spencer, twelve houses. 
Semley-road; Messrs. E. Evans & Son, twentv- 
throe houses, Raymead-avenue: Mr. A. W.“ 
Dawson, four houses Zermatt road; Mr. G. 
Poulton, seven houses, Ardfern-avenue: Mr. 
P. Crowley, ten housgs. Shirlev-road; Stroud 
Green House, Ltd., six houscs. Blackhorse- 
lane; Mr. W. T. Curtis, seven houses, Dunbar- 
avenue; Messrs. H. J. & L. O. Linfoot, six 
houses. Tirlemont- road: Messrs. Chown & 
Sheffield, three houses Pollard's Hill North. 

Hackney.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
R. G. Bare, on behalf of Mrs. Medwav. for 
the re-erection of Nos. 142 and 144, Lauriston- 
road to a new line of frontago. 

Jlammersmith.—'Tho scheme approved in 
July last for providing a convenience at tho 
Broadwav is to be extended so that the cost 
will be 3.5002. instead of 2.5007. Consents of 
interested parties will have to be obtained. 
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Ilford.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
E. T. Dunn for twelve houses, „ 


gardens, Green-lano; and for Mr. H. Carey 
for four houscs, Cranbrook-road, Barkingside. 
Kensington. — Improvements arc to be 


carried out to tho gas street lighting at an 
estimated cost for the conversion of burners 
of 3,700/. Tho London County Council is to 
bo urged to take action for the abatement of 
the nuisance caused by tho ventilatins-shaft 
erected. by them some years since on tho 
Counter's Crcek sewer near the railway bridge 
in Warwick r 

Leyton.—The Surveyor is to prepare plans 
for the cooling tower pond and the foundation 
and trench work for the turbine set. Plans 
have been lodged as follows:—Mr. J. J. B. 
Naylor, three shops, High-road, Leytonstone: 
Mr. H. Coleman, elcctric theatre at 423 and 
425, High-road, Leyton. 

Southgate. —Plans are to be prepared bv 
the Surveyor for making-up a portion of 
Cannon-road. Plans have been passed as 
follows: —Mr. J. Ives, four houses, Broomficld- 
lane, Palmer’s Green; Mr. W. J. Payne, four 
houses, Elmwood-avenue; Mr. A. C. Turner. 


twenty-two . house, Kelvin-avenue, Bowes 
Park; Mr. T. E. Morgan, three houses, 
Green-lanes, Palmer's Green: Mr. R. May. 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, Grean-lanes, 


Winchmore Hill: North Metropolitan Electric 
Power Supply Company, Ltd.. transforming 
station, stores, offices, and caretaker’s quarters. 
Qucon'e- avanue, Winchmere Hill. 

Stepney.—160l. is to be spent in sewer re 
construction in Hanbury-street. Plans have 
been passed for Mr. J. M. Knight for the 
erection of a building at ‘‘ Hough’s Wharf," 
Northev-street, Limchouse. 

Wandsworth.—The Finance Committee havo 
passed estimates for 260/. for the erection of 
a women's convenience at Putney. and 325/. 
for & similar convenience at Clapham. The 
following plans havo been passed:—Mr. F. 
Gadsdon, five houses, Fontainc-road, cornor of 
Hilldown-road, Streatham; Messrs. Emden, 
Egan, & Co., additions to laundry, 74. Caistor- 
road, Balham; Mesers. J. Dorcy & Co.. Ltd.. 
parish hall, Chillerton- road. Streatham; 
Messrs. Robertson & Barrio, twenty-five houses, 
Crowborough-road. Strcatham. 

Watford.—Tho Rural District Council has 

nasse a plan lodged bv Mr. W. R. Blackwell 
for alterations and additions to Wood Lodge, 
Oxhev. 

Wimbledon. -The Borough Surveyor. has 
been directed to prepare plans for additions 
and alterations to the Isolation Hespital. It 
is expected that the cost will be between 
17.000 /. an- 20.0007 de have been vassed as 
follows: — Messrs. T. Palmer & Co.. motor 
garage, between 39 d 31. Russcll-roed : 
Messrs. W. & C. Brown, additions to factory 
in Ravemsbury-road : Messrs. W. H. Gaze & 
Sons. additions to 'Sidlaw," Southside, The 
Common. Tho following plans havo been 
lodged:—Messrs. E. Evans & Sons. eight 
houces, Quccn's-road ; Messrs, Gale. Durlacher. 
& Emmett, four shops, Raynes Park terrace, 
Coombe-lano. 

—— 9 — 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. A. B. Cottam. 


on March 2. at Bushov, is 
announced of Mr. Arthur Basil Cottam. of 
Uocot. „Bridgwater, aged forty-nine, years. 
Mr. Cottam was principal of the firm of 
Messrs. Cottam & Samson, formerly Samsen 
& Cottam, practising in Taunton and Bridc- 
water, and was elected an Associate of tho 
Roval Institute of British Architects in 1883. 
In September, 1903, he was appointed to succeed 
Mr. C. H. ned F. R. I. B A.. as a Dieersan 
Surveyor for the diocese of Bath and Wells. 
Messrs. Samson & Cottam won the first 
nremium in the competition, 1898. for Taunton 
Town Hall. Mr. Cottam made the plans and 
designs for the Art Schools, and for additions 
and improvements of the County School. 
Yeovil 1907: the restoration of the old 
churchhouse at Crowcombe, Somerset; Council 
Schools at Somerset Bridge and Frome: and 
of manv houses and other buildings in Taun- 
ton, Bridgwater, and the West Country: tho 
firm were the architects of the School of Art, 
Taunton, and, for the Somerset County 
Education Committee. of the Council Schools 
at Lyng. Langport, Tatworth, Ilminster, and the 
Monnt, Bridgwater: of the schools at Ashoott. 
Midsomer Norton, Huntspill, near Bristol. and 
Highbridge; the restoration. with rebuilding 
of the upner portion of the tower and belfry. 
ef Leng Church. 1904-5: the new Church of 
the Holy Virgin. with priest’s house. at 
Churchill, near Weston-super-Mare designed 
ofter the XIIIth.century style freely treated, 
eleven vears aca: the new buildings for 
Bishop Fox’s Girls’ School, Taunton: and 
reparation of the chürches.at-Soraxton and 
Nortan /Malreward., Amongst Mr. Cottam's 
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recent work are the Council Schools and 
the Institute, at Burnham, and the County 
Territorial Hall, Old Taunton. 


Mr. Vaughan. 


Mr. Cedrio Vaughan, member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the Institute 
of Mining Engineers, and the Iron and 
Steel Institute, died on February 21 
at his residence, Leyfield, Millom, Cumber- 
land, aged seventy years. Ho was the 
son of Mr. George Vaughan, of Snibstono 
Grango, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and proceeded to 
Edinburgh University from Repton School. 
Having served his articles to Robert Stephen: 
Sn. ho joined tho engineering staff of tho 
Midland Railway, and became locomotive 
manager for the company’s Derby lines. 
During the last forty years ho was manager 
of Hodbarrow Mines, and five years ago he 
was elected Chairman of the Hodbarrow 
Mining Company. 


. — 88. — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Warehouse, Antwerp. 


H.M. Consul-General at Antwerp (Sir E. C. 
Hertslot) reports that tendere are invited by 
the municipal authorities of that city for the 
construction of a minerals warehouse on the 
East Quay of tho Bassin Asia. The estimated 
value of the contract is 47,700 frs. (about 
1.9007.) A deposit of 2.500 frs. (1004.) will be 
required with each tender. "Tenders must bo 
sent in sealed envelopes to the Burgomaster, 
Hotel-de-Ville. Antwerp, to arrive not later 
than March 23. Tho cahier dcs charges may 
be obtained (price 1 fr.) at the Hotel-de Ville, 
Antwerp. A copy may bo feen by British 
contractors at tho Commercial Inteligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 
street, London, E.C. 


Railway up Table Mountain. 


The Imperial Trada Correspondent at Cape- 
town (Mr. E. J. Cattell) repcrts that the 
Joint Committee of the Capetown City 
Council have considered and reported in 
favour of a proposal for tho construction of a 
railway up Table Mountain, and the establish- 
ment of an hotel on the mountain. 


Municipal Works, Hungary. 


With referencg to the notice on page 516 of 
the Board of Trade Journal of December 15, 
1910, relative to the proposed execution of 
certain municipal works in Szeged (Hungary) 
in 1911, the Zentral-Anzeiger of February 19 
notifies that tho municipal authorities of 
Szeged have decided to expend 8.000.000 
kronen (335.000) for the carrving out of a 
comprehensive scheme of public works, of 
which the following are tho more important : — 
The erection of echools, barracks, a railway- 
station, a market hall. a municipal building. 
and a hospital; also paving, asphalting, and 
general road improvements, 


Building in Servia. 


The Ocsterreichischer Zentral- Anzeiger 
(Vienna) of February 19 notifies that tho 
Servian Academy of Science and Arts have 
decided to begin work on the erection of a 
new building in the spring. The cost of the 


enterprise is estimuted at 1,500,000 di 
1700 8 a mars 
— . — — 

TRADE CATALOGUES. 
Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., of 


Leicester, London, Manchester, and Glasgow, 
rend us a booklet dealing with their 
“ Nutomatic'' system of temperature control. 
Put briefly, the Nutomatic" system provides 
a means of heating, by low-pressure steam, or 
hot water, which is capable of control by the 
atmospheric condition of the apartment under 
treatment. The * Nuvacuumette" system 
introduced by this firm is sufficiently well 
known to render its description here super- 
fluous. The “` Nutomatic’’ svstem has already 
tæn extensively adopted. It is partieularlv 
suitable for hospitals end hotels, where tlie 
maintenance of an cquable temperature is 
especially deairable. 

Messrs. Aldous & Campbell, of 21, Lower 
Bland-strect, London, S.E.. send us « useful 
eeries of “blotters.” incidentally reminding 
tho user that if his lift or crane is out of 
order, Messrs. Aldous & Camnbe!l will set it 
right. This firm supply lifts of every descrip. 
tion—electric push-button-control passenger 
lifts, electric goods lifts and scrvico lifts, and 
hydraulic passenger and goods lifts. A special 
feature is made of the inspection and main- 
tenance department, & matter of tho first 
importance in the care of passenger lifts. 

Wo have received from the International 
Time Recording Company, of 151-155, City- 
road, London, E.C.. a booklet illustrating tho 
varied and extensive uscs of the Bundy, 
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International, and Rochester Automatic Timo 
Recorders. Among many other users of the 
“ International ’’ system of time recording, wo 
note the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich; tho Great 
Northern Railway; tho Ritz Hotel, London ; 
and tho Liverpool Corporation. The advant- 
ages of a system of automatic timo keeping 
are obvious, and especially eo in these days of 
keen competition and nono ioo plentiful 
business, when the wastage of the employce's 
time means tho wastago of his employer's 
money. 

Messrs. Wm. Whitford & Co.. constructional 
engineers, of the Royal Iron Works, Burford 
Wharf, Stratford, E., send us à leaflet 
illustrating the different varieties of etecl 
constructional work exccuted by them. This 
firm make a speciality of domes and curved 
work, stecl roof principals of all types and 
spans, bridges, fire-cscape staircases, etc. 

Messrs. Smart & Brown, engineers, of 
Erith, Kent, forward us particulars of tho 
“S and B." motor winch. Tho smallest size 
is euitable for lifting a load of 5 cwt. at 120 ft. 
per minute. The winch is actuated bv a 
single-cylinder motor, worked with 
petrol or paraffin. So compact a hoist should 
prove of great utility in the building trade. 
It is claimed that the “S. and B.“ winch can 
be driven by the most inexperienced person in 
a few hours, at most. 

Messrs. Walter Carson & Sons have been 
good enough to forward us a sample tin of 
their new *''Coverino" white undercoating. 
From a trial of tho samplo sent for notice, wo 
can confidently recommend it as equal to tho 
best of this class of goods, ensuing, as it docs, 
a great saving in time, and, consequently, in 
money. It requires to be thinned with turpen- 
tine only, dries hard, and can be followed up 
with the finishing coat in a few hours. 

Messrs. W. & N. Froy, builders’ merchants 
and manufacturers, Brunswick Works, Ham- 
mersmith, send us illustrations of their new 
showrooms, the rebuilding of which they have 
just completed, after tho disastrous firo which 
must still be fresh in the minds of most of 
our readers. Tho new premises are calculated 
to display to the best advantage tho wide 
rango of goods manufactured by the firm. 
The extent of Messrs. Froy's activities may 
be gauged by tho fact that they have just 
completed a large stained glass church window 
at Wendover. 

Messrs. Essex & Co, Ltd. of 114-116, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, send us patterns 
of their well-known Westminster wall papers 
and friezes. The beauty of tono and texture 
in their silk-fibre papers would be hard to 
rival. The samo firm draw our attention to 
their varnishes and enamels and decorators’ 


sundries, among which wo may specially 
recommend to the notice of our readers tho 
tried merits of “Sèvres” enamel, which is 


suitable for both insido and outsido use, and 
has been eclected for use by many members 
of the architectural profession. Another of 
the firm's specialities is ‘* Mctloid," an 
embossed substitute for tiles. 

We have received from Messrs. A. Dreyfus 
& Co, of 15 and 16, Featherstone-street, 
London, E.C., a booklet drawing our attention 
to Tabard's Patent Imperishable Metallic 
Stone, for which this firm aro the sole agents. 
We may mention that tho metallic stone 
coment, invented by M. Tabard nearly fifty 
years ago, is adopted by tho French Govern- 
ment and the Municipality of Paris for tho 
restoration of their monuments. In restora- 
tion work it is often injudicious to jeopardiso 
the stability of a building by taking out blocks 
of stone; in such cases the use of an artificial 
stono or cement that will really look liko 
stono is to be preferred, end it must not bo 
forgotten that this latter expedient is always 
the cheaper. Messrs. Dreyfus have restored a 
largo number of buildings in this country 
within the last twenty-six years, including 
St. Peter's, Eaton-square; St. Marv. Alder- 
manbury; and the Army and Navy Club, Pall 
Mall In France the preparation has been 
used in the restoration of tho Cathedrals of 
St. Denis, Rheims, and St. Omer; tho 
Invalides. the Porte St. Denis, and many other 
national monuments. 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLIBHED.* 


4117 of 1910.—James Kav and Thomas 
Wilson Strang: Apparatus for heating air in 
connexion with the heating and ventilating of 
buildings. E 

5,155 of 1910.—Ernst Zehrlaut and Dr. 
Heribert Zehrlaut: Process of manufacturing 
artificial marble from self-hardening hydraulic 
mortars. 


8,431 of 1910.—John Stevens: Metallic shect 


All these applications are in the stage in which 
Bop d to the grant of Patents upon them cag 
ma . : i > ] 8 


Apparatus for use 
either. 
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material, applicable as a covering for flcors, 
stair-treads, stair-nosings, or other euríaoes. 

10.886 of 1910.—Charles Frederick. Burley: 
Rooting tiles. 

10.976 of 1910.—Frederick James Hughes: 
Lead lights, stained glass windows, and the 
like. 

11,167 of 1910.—Nicolai Frederick Mohl: 
Construction of conical chimneys, columns, or 
the like of reinforced concrete. . 
-11.522 of 1910.—Francis Ellison Midgley: 
Window-sash fastenings and the like. 

11.918 of 1910.—Joseph Alexander Hinsley: 
Method of and means for hanging and secur- 
ing sliding windows in their frames. 

15.713 of 1910.—Emilo Sucher: Processes for 
hardening and preserving wood. 

20,466 of 1910.— Melville Graham 
Chimney-pot or ventilator-cowl. 

23,143 of 1910.—James Godfrey Wilson? 
Fireproof structures. 

24.235 of 1910.—Jehn Mitchell: Blocks for 
reinforced buildings. : 

24.771 of  1910.—Henrv Booth Navlor: 
in the construction of 


Clayton : 


ecaffolding. 
—— . — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 

pz: ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

February 23.—By EDWIN Evans & Sons (at 

F~- fags B Clapham Junction). 

Balham.--13, 15, and 17, Culmore-rd.. and 12, 
Station-rd., u.t. 523 yra., g.r. 7l., §TUSs 


B @ rental 1701. 100. own 

Meudon Pack. plot of land, f. 1'5 
Norbury.—51. Norbury Court- rd., u. t. 90 yrs., p 

K. T. 7l. 15s., y.r. BAL orc O A or ET 250 

Pebruary 27. By ELLIOTT, SON, & Bor rox. 

St. John's Wood. — St. J ohn's Wood - ter., f. g. r. ] 
l.. reversion in 64 yrs... ce „f 170 

94, St. John's Wood-ter. (s.), f., y. r. 36. 10s.. 60 

Shepherd's Bush. Godolphin- rd., f.g. rents 
o621., reversion in 42) an 5335 yr... 5,40 


Ealing.--Somerset-rd., f.g. rents 82l. 38., rever- 
sion in 56} yrs , 4 nn nee 1.50 
Churchfield-rd., f. g. rents 581. 168., reversion 


in 56} „rr eeey nag nen 1. 
EXER f.g. rents 115ʃ. 188., rever- ] 

gion in 56] yrs... e 2,500 
Matlock-la., f.g. rents 50l. 14s., reversion in 

L' B2. EE e 1,13) 


By Davip L. Gooc# & Son. 
Norwood.— Norfolk-gdns., f.g.r. 6l., reversion 
in 981 yrs 0 1:0 
By Hampton & Sons. 
Hampstead. —sy, Belsize-rd., u.t. 331 yrs., g.r. 
91. 108., pereen roter erster tesi nn MN 
February 28.—By CRAFTER & GREGORY. 
Forest Hill.Lowther Hill, Ashdown, f., r 
e. Tr. 4 ll. % eats wuaray EEE UM 
Brockley Rise, plot of land, f. . .... e hy 
By Crorts & Co, 
Tooting.—32, 34, Hereward-rd., f., w. r. 491. Ba... 40 
By C. RA WIE T Cross & Co. " 
Paddington. 3, Torquay-st. and yard adjoin- 


ing, f., P. ; 5 
16, Torquay-st., ut. 434 yrs., K. r. 7l., y. r. Nl. EU 


edis e esl A9 iie, VA QUE ORE Se Sees ET S UE NU VEE I 


„. r. 156l $5 


Caledonian-road. 67 and 69, Winchester-st. 
(s.), u. t. 23 yrs., K. r. 16l., w. r. 981. 166. : M 
Enfield. - 191, Baker-st. (x.), f., y. r. 21L............. 8 


By FREDERICK WARMAN. 


Highbury.- 212 and 218, Blackstock-rd. (s.). f., i 
. Tr. 58 l. it e N t 
Holloway. - 22 aud 26, Hornsey-st., u.t. 46 yrs., E 
g.r. 16l., W. r. III ö wu 
March 1.—By H. DONALDSON & Soxs. : 
Stoke Newington.—5, Albion-r., f., e.r. IBL . ziw 
95 and 97, Prince George-rd., u.t. 82 yrs.. g. r. 
13l., y. and e.r. 5. e ea d $y 
Finsbury Park.—141, Lothair-rd., u.t. 66 yrs. 5 
K. r. öl. 68., v. r. 0L... sert o ^ 
Islinxton.— 20, orinda-st., f., w. r. 271. 8. 25 
Hammersmith.—15, Mall-rd., u.t. 5$ yrs., F. r. 
l, r ..... NE NE 0 
Old Ford.—74a, 74, 76, and 78, Usher-rd., f., 
wr. 106l 1. Sere en 
Hngzerston.—46, Whiston- st., f., w. T. 401. 163. AU 
Hackuey.—24 and 26, Brunswick-st., f., w.r. 
;. 8 440 


By WALTER HALL & Sons. 
Ishngton.—8, Ann-st., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 4l. de., p 100 
By RAWLINS, CULVER, & Co. 
Brondesbury.— The Avenue, I. K. r. 12l. 128., u. t. 


635 yrs. K. r. 11. A os 1) 
Muswel Hill.—-Coppetts-rd., f.g. rents 231. 10s., 
reversion in 89 yr... ee 9 e sat 
Coldfallav., f.g. rents 9Rl., reversion in 
N Ir 5 e Beco ee a 
Wimbledon.—Queen’s-rd., f.g. rents 40l., rever- 
sion in 90 yr... „ „„ oi 
Chiswick. St. Alban s-av., f.g. rents 78l. 10s., 
reversion in W and 90 yrs. soos ] ),*- 
By SgiLroN & GOULDEN. 
Canning Town.—259, Victoria Dock rd. (s.), 150 
j 8 st 
March 2.—By DvxcaN & KIxXTTOx. 
Walthamstow.—105 to 115 (odd), Lonzíellow- " 


rd., u. t. 84 yrs., g. r. 48L, W. r. 1821. 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS. & Co. 

Portman/square.—7, Montagu-st., u. t. 5 yr&, 

g. T. 401., e. r. 0I. . 4 „ lys p jn 

West Kensington.—37, Edith-rd., u. t. 644 YTS., 

g.r. 12L., y.r. )))); A wees 

3 and 5, Gunterstone- rd., u. t. 654 yrs., g. r. 

I yr i 8 ni 

13. 17, 47, und 49, Talvarth-rd., u. t. 611 yrs., 

g. r. 41l., y. and e. r. TRS): Aceves etic Macs 

- 53, Tulgarth-rd., u.t. 6t} yrs., E-r. 101. 10s., 

r. 50l. 


.. - 
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TEMPORARY DECORATIONS. 


HE publication of Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn's designs for the 
Coronation decorations will, it is 

to be hoped, bring home to the public 

at large the tawdry character of the 
methods we have been in the habit 
of adopting to celebrate such events. 

An ill-assorted display of bunting dis- 

plaving all the crudest colours inter- 

mingled without the slightest considera- 
tion as to massing and arrangement 
in no way enhances the beauty of the 
street; and, indeed, the very garishness 
of the colours causes buildings of 
undoubted, dignity to look dingy and 
depressing by force of contrast. The 
adoption of a simpler and quieter colour 
scheme with a treatment carefully 
studied in its masses and lines might 
enhance rather than detract from the 
cffect of the frontages it partially screens. 


In the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries 
the tradition of the temporary decoration 
was that it should simulate permanent 
architectural forms, much as in our own 
day these forms are imitated in our 
popular exhibitions. While this may be 
admissible in rare cases of special import- 
ance, we should in general be wary of 
adopting these traditions for two reasons 
—the one that the increased expenditure 
involved would probably prevent the 
adoption of a comprehensive scheme and 
necessitate concentration of effort at a 
few points; the other and moreimportant 


reason is that it is of the essence of 


temporary decorations that they should 
be temporary, and whatever beauty they 
may possess should be consistent with 
this ephemeral character and not 
achieved bv aping permanence. 

Mr. Brangwyn leans towards the older 


treatment of decoration by means of 
architectural forms having a certain 
effect of solidity, but his freedom from 
the restraints of the grammar of these 
forms allows him to take such liberties 
with them as make for an airy freedom in 
his sketches. Imaginative though these 
are, we think they would be the better 
for being translated into more scholarly 
forms bv one trained in architectural 
design. At the same time, it is gratifying 
to see that there is a chance that these 
temporary decorations may be brought 
within the province of the imaginative 
artist and not left as hitherto to the 
entrepreneur or the upholsterer, whose 
main idea is to make the greatest possible 
show with the least expenditure of 
thought and labour. 

A number of factors demand con- 
sideration in the preparation of such a 
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scheme, While it should not be too 
monotonous, a certain continuity of 
effect ought to be maintained; and, 
though the permanent background should 
influence the character of the design, 
sudden breaks from one treatment to 
another should be avoided. Thus it is 
obvious that an avenue in the park 
would demand different handling from 
a street such as Piccadilly or Pall Mall— 
vet the change from one to the other 
should be led up to and prepared for, so 
that the whole may create the same kind 
of impression as one receives from a 
svmphony in music. Bright and insis- 
tent colouring should not be used in large 
masses ; the general tone of our London 
buildings will not bear it, and the effect of 
waiety can be better attained by the 
general use of light tones of colour and of 
white with jewellings of gold, silver, and 
the heraldic colours in decorative masses 


not out of scale with the human figure , 


and the buildings to which this tem- 
porary decoration forms the screen. 

A word may be added as to these 
buildings themselves ; while one of white 
stone or marble may harmonise well 
cnough with a judicious scheme of strect 
decoration. how many of our London 
street fronts, whose grimy blackness does 
not offend under other conditions, appear 
like a sweep at a wedding on these 
occasions! If cleanliness is not attainable 
might not decency demand that such a 
Iront might be draped and decorated 
in such a way as to cover the smoke- 
hegrimed walls? Then, again, is there 
not an opportunity here for reconciling 
the chaotic confusion of effect in so many 
of our blocks of street buildings by the 
adoption of a uniform scheme of colour in 
window and balcouy drapings—if not for 
a whole street, at anv rate for each group 
of buildings? One point it is important 
to remember, and that is that all these 
decorations, whether on the buildings or 
in the street should, as far as possible, 
enhanee the architectural effect of the 
strect and not endeavour to ignore or 
suppress It. 

The treatment of our street decorations 
for any important public event might 
well form the subject of an open com- 
petition, so that the authorities would 
insure that the best artistic talent in the 
country should be at their disposal in a 
matter that exercises so wide an influence 
on the public taste in design and colour. 

——————9—9————— 
JOHN 


INIGO JONES AND 
WEBB. 


S WE GR... ^. GOTCH'S paper on the 

NM " Buriington-Devonshire Col- 

lection of Drawings," now held in 

trust by the Institute, provided 

& very interesting evening on Monday. 
The collection, which comprises the work 
of Palladio, Scamozzi, Inigo Jones, John 
Webb, and others. formerly gathered 


together bv the famous XVIIIth-century - 
Lord Burlington, is not only of unusual 


interest but one of the most important 
collections of architectural drawings in 
existence. Naturallv, Mr. Gotzh could 
not cover the whole ground in one paper ; 
and he wisely confined his i'lustrations 
and criticism to the works of Inigo Jones 
and John Webb. Mr. Gotch approached hi; 
subject wholly in a spirit of critical detack.- 
ment, throwing aside preconceptions 
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and trusting entirely to the tale 
which the drawings themselves had to 
tell. And the result of his investigations 
was no doubt as surprising to himself 
ns it was to many of his audience. If 
Mr. Gotch is right, and the evidence 
which he produced was remarkably con- 
vincing, we cannot in future attribute 
so certainly to Inigo Jones, as has 
hitherto been the case, certain works 
which were achieved after his death. If 
Mr. Gotch is right, the part that John 
Webb played in Inigo Jones' architec- 
tural practice must have been greater 
than has been commonly supposed. With 
regard to the Charles II. wing at Green- 
wich, for instance, it is difficult to believe 
in the face of the drawings that Mr. 
Gotch is mistaken. And if Webb is the 
responsible architect in this case, ques- 
tions with regard to Ashburnham House, 
Wilton, and other buildings attributed 
to Jones, will naturally spring to one's 
mind. It must not, however, be 
supposed that it was the intention of the 
reader of the paper to minimise the value 
of the work which is undoubtedly Jones' : 
only the evidence of the drawings has 
convinced him that less than justice has 
been done to Webb. One of the speakers 
pointed out that confirmatory testimony, 
or otherwise, probably exists in the 
State archives of accounts. We commend 
the scarch to some of our students. Apart 
from the drawings, however, there is 
much to be said for the reasonableness 
of Mr. Gotch's argument. Although 
Walpole, we believe, referred to Webb 
as Inigo Jones’s “man,” the attitude 
which criticism has generally adopted in 
regard to Webb, we may, however, 
suppose that it ijs a very indifferent 
statement of the exact relations which 
existed between them. Webb was 
Jones’ pupil; he was also, according to 
some authorities, his nephew ; but, what- 
ever the precise relationship may have 
been, it 13 most improbable that Webb 
occupied a position of a very subordinate 
character. It is much more likely that 
he was Inigo Jones’ partner in everything 
but name, and that much of Jones’ later 
architectural work wa3 accomplished in 
co-operation with him. Webb worked 
for over twenty vears with Jones, and at 
his death sought the appointments which 
he held ; these facts would seem to throw 
some light on their respective positions. 
Undoubtedly, Jones was the greater 
man ; undoubtedly he provided Webb, in 
the first instance, with the foundations 
for his architectural taste and knowledge. 
A great personality, a flamboyant man 
of the world, Jones was at first knowm as 
a traveller (he had visited Italy and 
Northern Europe in his early manhood), 
later as a designer of masques, ultimately 
to become celebrated as the foremost 
English architect of his time, He 
dressed magnificently ; he made masterly 
sketches after the manner of Italian 
artists, and he had some claims to 
scholarship which only Ben Jonson dis- 
puted. Jones did manv things, and 
most of them well; while, therefore, 
his active genius was finding outlet 
in various directions, Webb, on the other 
hand, seems largely and with great 
consistency to have tied himself to the 
“dead timber" of the drawing board. 
His admiration for Jones knew no bounds. 
To him he was not only the greatest 
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architect of his age but probably of all 
time. From this we may conclude that 
Webb himself was of a tolerably retiring 
disposition ; and that in admiration for 
his more prominent relative he was glad 
to leave himself out of account. And 
the world, at the time and since, would 
seem to have taken Webb at his own 
valuation. But in Thorpe Hall and other 
buildings definitely his, we know that 
Webb was no inconsiderable architect ; 
and, if Mr. Gotch has rightly assisted him 
to a higher position, he has rendered a 
service at once to Webb's memory and 
to architectural biography. "We hope. 
however, that the author of the paper will 
pursue further his investigations with 
egard to the drawings. There are still 
many points of attribution and con- 
jecture which yet need clearing up. 
— — —— 


ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 


OFESSOR PITE'S lecture at 
Carpenters’ Hall has placed 
the City authorities on the 
defensive in regard to their 
scheme for St. Paul’s Bridge; we must 
say their defence appears but a lame one. 
Their main arguments appear to be 
four in number—viz., that a main traffic 
route should be in a straight line, that 
any other scheme would increase the 
difficulty of traffic regulation, that a 
bridge crossing the river at an angle 
would interfere with the river traffic, and 
that the cost would be greater. We mav 
point out that all these difficulties were 
dealt with in our issue of Julv 2, 1910, 
but as we freelv admit that the sugges- 
tions then put forward might or might 
not represent the best method of solvin" 
the problem, we will take this oppor- 
tunity of replyinz to the objections 
raised to the architects’ very moderate 
claim, that an improvement of this 
importance demands further considera- 
tion. 

Firstly, the ilea that a traffic rout^ 
should be in an absolutely straight line i; 
a fetish; the route by the south transept 
of St. Paul's does not add fiftv vards t» 
the actual distance traversed, and wou'd 
interfere less rather than more with the 
traffic from east to west through Ludgate- 
hill and Cannon-street. Secondly, with 
regard to traffi» regulation at other 
points, by far the greatest difficulty i; 
presented by the crossing at the west end 
of Cheapside, where there is already 
serious congestion in the traffic with 
which the Corporation scheme makes no 
attempt to cope, even though theabandon- 
ment of Smirke's Post-office buliding 
gives an opportunity to rectify this. 

As regards the third objection, there is 
more than one method of treating a 
bridge not at right angles to the line of it; 
piers, and even though we might prefer a 
bridge planned on rectilinear lines, the 
adoption of a skew bridge is a lesser evil 
than those incidental to th» Corporation 
scheme. 

On the question of cost, after makin” 
a careful comparison, we have a shrewd 
suspicion that the difference is greatly 
overstated, with a view to crushinz 
opposition, and the statements under 
this head do not bear the impress of a 
careful and unbiassed investigation con- 
ducted with the intention of putting both 
sides of the case fairly, but rather of a 
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random shot at a high figure made with 
the obvious intention of discrediting any 
alternative scheme. 

After all, the sole plea put forward by 
architects is for further consideration of 
the matter, and it certainly appears to us 
that the practical unanimity of archi- 
tectural opinion in this important question 
is alone sufficient to justify such a course. 
Moreover, as Mr. Leonard Stokes points 
out in his letter to the Times of March 11, 
if the Corporation began by rebuilding 
Southwark Bridge with a viaduct over 
Thames-street and a general improve- 
ment of the gradients, the need, or other- 
wise, for a bridge opposite St. Paul's 
could be much better appreciated after 
the completion of this work. 

That a St. Paul's Bridge might ulti- 
mately be built is, of course, very 
probable, but rather than push forward 
the present ill-considered scheme in 
defiance of the almost universal con- 
demnation it has received, it would be 
far better to proceed with Southwark 
Bridge, and postpone St. Paul's for a few 
vears—years that may be pregnant with 
important developments in our views, 
as to the treatment of our cities and 
their monuments. 

—«—— d 


NOTES. 


ABOUT the Mid-Victorian 


i i eea era, when the cemeteries 
Grounds. 41 Kensal Green, Norwood, 


Highgate, Abney Park, 
Nunhead, and elsewhere on the out- 
skirts of London came into existence, 
great consideration was given to the 
subject of the burial of the dead 
and to funeral customs generally. The 
danger and inconvenience arising from 
the use of ground within the metropolis 
was very real, and more than one com- 
prehensive scheme was thought out. 
Francis Goodwin was one of the architects 
who felt the need of reform, and in the 
illustration on our front page we show 
a bird’s-eve view of his monumental 
project. 


Ar the Stafford-street 
Galleries there is a small 
but interesting exhibition 
of the works of Gustave Courbet, an 
artist who, unable to subordinate his 
view to the conventional and official 
influences of his time, lived more or less 
a life of artistic combat and stress, only 
to come into his own in any general way 
when these influences had ceased to 
operate, and his stormy life had closed. 
It is one of life’s little ironies that the 
men who go under in the fight for indi- 
vidual artistic expression cannot know 
the solace of the subsequent appreciation 
which falls to their lot; but, after all, 
Courbet perhaps found come bitter joy 
in the unmitigated aggressiveness of his 
self-assertion. He committed artistic 
excesses, as such a man in such a mood 
might ; but he paid the penalty for these 
defects, just as he has reaped the reward 
for his amazing honesty and sincerity. 
At the Stafford Gallery nowadays there 
is httle of the revolutionary Courbet 
apparent. Later artists have accustomed 
us to his point of view. But what there 
is is characteristic, if not wholly charac- 
teristic, of the man. The landscapes and 
seascapes, of which the exhibition is 


Courbet's 
Pictures. 
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largely composed, strive after no general 
excellence (which so often ends in a 
commonplace formula), after no lightness 
of impressionistic touch. Courbet's mood 
was, indeed, at times a trifle heavy; but 
it was individual. and he was content 
with the outlook that it gave him. 


Mr. ERNEST NEWTON, in 


Personal «6 .: 
llection à Paper on Domestic 
Predilection Architecture," read before 


in 
Architecture, the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society, draws atten- 
tion to our extraordinary development 
during the last forty years; but finds it 
difficult to reduce this development to 
any sort of order or to see where it is 
leading us. The only thing that seems 
certain to him is that we are all very 
much in earnest, and he suggests that as 
long as our work is really our best, and 
done with real conviction, we can leave 
the future to straighten out the tangle. 
We wish we could share Mr. Newton's 
optimism. Walking with real conviction 
in the wrong direction never brought 
anyone to the right destination—even 
though the foot we put forward is really 
our best. If the path is wrong, the 
conviction with which we pursue it is the 
more likely to prevent us from turning 
back to the straight and narrow way that 
leads to architectural life. Mr. Newton 
is evidently not quite satisfied with 
present conditions; and we could wish 
that one so well qualified had attempted 
a more exhaustive inquiry into the reasons 
for our present discontent; had made 
a more definite attempt to straighten out 
the tangle and not leave it entirely to the 
future. The cause of our present con- 
fusion of tongues may perhaps be sought 
in Mr. Newton's remark that Personal 
predilection was their only guide." And 
the question might be asked —Will archi- 
tecture progress in the right path with 
no other guide but this’ Has it been 
found sufficient in the past ? Did it lead 
to the great monuments of antiquity or 
to the very domestic work from which we 
are now drawing our inspiration ? We 
are glad to see Mr. Newton advocating 
some system of education approximating 
to that of the Beaux-Arts modified to 
suit our character and conditions, for it is 
possible that the sanity of outlook which 
is the outcome of such a training is what 
is most needed in our domestic work. 


u Wr are glad to see that 
Competitions the President of the 
Glasgow Institute of 
Architects referred with 
approval in his annual address to the 
revised competition regulations of the 
R. I. B. A. We are particularly interested 
in his remark that if we are to have better 
conditions the improvement must come 
from ourselves. So long as we have 
architects offering their designs under 
the most unreasonable conditions, so 
long will committees and other unknow- 
ing people take us at our own estimate." 
We should like to emphasise this point. 
To find. as we do, members of the Insti- 
tute wiling to compete on any terms, 
and, by this action in their individual 
capacitv, working against and stultifving 
the corporate action of their own Society, 
must be most disheartening fo all those 
who devote time and energy to improving 
present conditions in the general interests 


an . 
Competitors. 
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of us all, not least in the interests of these 
competitors themselves. Hitherto our 
endeavours have been chiefly directed to 
the reform of promoters; to obtaining 
fairer terms from them—and ìn this 
direction much success has been achieved. 
]t is a question now whether our further 
efforts should not be principallv devoted 
to reforming ourselves. On the simple 
elementary question of expert assessors, 
for instance, it is not unusual to find even 
prominent members of the profession 
taking part in limited competitions with- 
out an assessor. On this question the 
Institute has made a good start with 
public competitions, but it has not vet 
felt that it is in a position to deal with 
private ones—but no doubt this will 
come in time. In the meanwhile, we 
understand the Institute considers that 
the allied Societies are at liberty to deal 
with the matter at their own discretion, 
and make such regulations for their own 
members as they may think fit. If a start 
is once made by the allied Societies, the 
Institute will probably follow suit, but it 
would, we think, be more worthy of the 
leading Society to give the lead, and not 
allow itself to appear to be dragged 
reluctantly at the heels of public opinion. 


: Tuis Society has been 
5 formed A offices at 
- 19, Bloomsbury-square, 
Roman ngen; W. C., to effect 
for Roman history and archeology what 
the Hellenic Society has for many years 
been doing with admirable results for 
Greek history and archeology. The 
need of such a Society was first brought 
before the Council of the Hellenic Society 
two years ago. Inquiries were then 
made among the members of that Society 
and others as to the extent of the 
demand, and the replies showed the need 
to be real and the demand substantial. 
A full interchange of views has taken 
place between the representatives of the 
Hellenic Society, the British School at 
Rome, and the Classical Association. 
resulting in unanimous agreement in 
favour of founding the new Society. 
This agreement was further approved 
at a public meeting held at Burlington- 
gardens on June 3, 1910, and as a result 
the Society has now taken definite shape, 
its first officers have been appointed and 
many members elected. The scope of 
the Society embraces the history and 
archeology of Rome, Italy, and the 
Roman Empire down to about 4. v. 700. 
Medieval and Rensissance Italy have 
been left to other societies already 
engaged in carrving on excellent work. 
No society, however, exists for studv 
of the ancient Koman world, and this 1s, 
therefore, the special province of the new 
Society. The Society issues to its 
members a journal resembling the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, and holds an annual 
meeting in May and occasional afternoon 
meetings for discussion. In connexion 
with the Hellenic Society it maintains af 
19, Bloomsbury-square a joint library of 
Greek and Roman archeology and 
history and a collection of lantern slides, 
both of which are now open to the 
members of each Society. By permission 
of the Society of Antiquarics the meetings 
of the Society will be held at Burlington 
House. The annual subscription is one 
guinea. The new Society has our best 
wishes for a successful future, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE opening of the new rooms at the 
National Gallery is in some sort a national 
event. It reminds one again of the im- 
portance of the collection, of its excellent 
disposition and lighting, which might serve 
as an example to many foreign galleries 
of importance, not to speak of the other 
national collection within a stone's-throw. 
Apart from viewing tho new rooms, the 
nation will have an opportunity of seeing the 
Lansdowne Rembrandt which it is asked to 
purchase at a price which must be regarded as 
altogether excessive. We should be sorry 
to let this masterpiece go out of the country. 
But, after all, noblesse oblige, and the tactics 
which have been adopted in exploiting the 
present picture are certainly not editying. 
Besides, we have had in recent years oppor- 
tunities of observing the same sort of 
diplomacy in quarters not less exalted. And 
wo think in contrast of the generosity of 
Monsieur Chauchard, the Paris merchant, 
and his bequest to the French nation— 
nos of pictures which had been purchased 
for, comparatively, a song by some in- 
different ancestral collector, but purchased 
by himself and at high prices! The noble 
marquis in question may wish the picture 
t» become the property of the British nation 
(does he not offer to contribute five per cent. 
t» the cost !) ; but so might any dealer in the 
sune circumstances. The whole nature of 
“he transaction. so far as it appears. suggests 
dealing, and if we hark back to the price 
waich Rembrandt probably got for the 
picture, and the various prices at which it has 
“hanged hands since, it is difficult to discover 
in the affair the sort of equity which we are 
accustomed to associate with an adequate 
business profit. In 1798, for instance, the 
picture was sold for 500 guineas, and was 
eventually bought by the third Marquis of 
Lansdowne for 800 guineas. 

The additional galleries are spacious and 
excellently lighted. The colour of the walls 
m ist, we take it, be regarded somewhat as 
experiment. We confess that the change 
from vivid green to red and then again to 
gold strikes us as a little disturbing. Time 
will, no doubt. tone down the present 
h irshness of the various colours; but the best 
bickground for a picture is surely that which 
13 the least obtrusive. In the old galleries 
the walls of old gold have taken on a deep rich 
tint, which provides an admirable frame, 
as it were, for the various colour schemes of 
the pictures. Whereas the red walls certainly 
in some instances affect the colour quality of 
the canvasses. "The vivid green (which will 
bszome less vivid in time) seems to lend 
'tself more to the purpose, because perhaps it 
is the prevailing background on which nature 
paints. But we could wish, interesting as 
the present experiment may be. that some 
general scheme were adopted. In the lower 
galleries, which are insufficiently lighted 
(quite unavoidably on account of their 
position), the walls are red: surely the 
worst colour for reflecting light! But 
altogether we are able to congratulate the 
nation on its new acquisition. and the director 
on the redistribution of the priceless 
collection. 

—̃ͤä 7. ——— — 
ROCHESTER BRIDGE. 

The old bridge, which is about to give 
place to a new structure, was built more than 
fifty years ago from *ir William Cubitt's de- 
signs. It is of cast-iron, 40 ft. wide and 
485 ft. long, with piers faced with Bramley 
Fall stone and granite, with a middle arch 
having a rise of 17 ft. and a span of 178 ft., 
and two side arches of 14 ft. rise and 140 ft. 
span. On the Strood side is an opening span, 
with an approach in masonry 120 yards long. 
It is believed that air pressure was first em- 
ployed for the sinking of the cylinders, 7 ft. 
in diameter, which support the abutments 
and the piers. The engineers for the new 
bridge are Messrs. Baker & Hurtzig, and 
Mr. John T. Robson, who will provide in- 
creased headroom by — substituting steel 
girders for the present main arched spans. 
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THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was 
held on Monday evening at No. 9. Conduit- 
street, W., Mr. Leonard Stokes (President) 
in the chair. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, announced 
the decease of Mr. Arthur Basil Cottam, 
Associate, elected 1883, and of Mr. John 
Merven Carrere, the distinguished American 
architect, who met his death in a street 
accident last week. Mr. Carrere was to have 
read a paper before the Institute this session, 
but, finding he could not be in England at 
the date arranged, the paper was postponed 
till next session. Mr. Carrere's nomination 
as Hon. Corresponding Member of the In- 
stitute was on the Council agenda for 
consideration at the meeting that day. and 
his untimely death had deprived the Instituto 
of the honour of numbering pee their 
members an architect so gift and 
distinguished. 

THE BURLINGTON-DEVONSHIRE 
COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., then read a 
paper on the “ Burlington-Devonshire Col- 
lection of Drawings, in the course of 
which he said :— 

“ These drawings are of very great interest, 
being connected largely with our own Inigo 
Jones and his relative and assistant, John 
Webb. They will be found, I think, to throw 
some curious and perhaps unexpected light 
upon the relations of the two men. 

Besides the drawings germane to this 
subject, there are others which time does 
not now permit me more than to mention. 
Among them are other interesting drawings 
by Webb ; four designs for triumphal arches 
erected in celebration of the Restoration of 
Charles II.; drawings of the Roman bathe, 
apparently utilised for Lord Burlington’s 
publication: carefully-finished drawings of 
the Assembly Rooms at York, and of General 
Wade’s house in Cork-street, attributed to 
Burlington. There are also other mis- 
cellaneous drawings, some English and some 
Italian; several of the latter illustrate the 
villa Papa Giulio near Rome. 

To-night the drawings connected with 
Inigo Jones and Webb will afford ample food 
for reflection. 

The two best-known and most important 
collections associated with the name of Inigo 
Jones are those at the Royal Institute and 
those at Worcester College, Oxford. It is a 
curious fact that a careful investigation of both 
collections goes to show that they are both 
more closely connected with John Webb than 
with Inigo Jones. 

Indeed, it is highly probable that they are 
the two halves of the same original collection. 
It is said that Dr. Clarke, who bequeathed 
his architectural books and drawings to 
Worcester College, bought the latter from 
the widow of Webb's son ; apparently Lord 
Burlington gained possession of part of the 
same set ; for although there are no drawings 
in the one collection that clearly ought to 
belong to the other, yet there are links 
between them. Lord Burlington evidently 
supplemented his portion of the Webb 
drawings by others from different sources, 
notably by Fliteroft's careful drawings for 
Kent's publication of Inigo Jones's designs, 
to which reference will be made later. 
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Our collection illustrates in a most inter- 
est ing manner the changes which had come 
over the methods of house design as compared 
with what is to be found in the Thorpe and 
Smithson collections. It shows in what a 
new way the design both of plan and elevation 
was approached ; how all important accurate 
proportion was considered ; and how pro- 
found an influence Palladio now exercised 
on design both in methods and results. But 
this is not the aspect upon which I propoec 
to dwell to-night—rather will I request vour 
attention to the light thrown upon three other 
highly interesting points :— 

l. The draughtsmanship of Inigo Jones. 

2. His relations with John Webb. 

3. The authorship of the design of the 
second portion of Greenwich Palace, known 
as King Charles's block. 

The conclusion to which his drawing: 
point is that Jones was much more at home 
with his pencil and pen than he was with 
his tee-square and compasses. He was at 
his best in his sketches for carving, and 
particularly in those of the human figure. 
His cupids, his caryatides, and his busts are 
touched in with a skill and facility that 
would have done credit to any of his beloved 
Italian masters. Where straight or formal 
lines were required, he was happiest when he 
ruled them in with his ordinary pen, or even 
dispensed with a ruler and got them as 
straight as he could with his unaided hand. 
There is one drawing (of a chimneypiece) 
attributed to him, where all the carving, 
includi cupids and angels, has been 
sdinirably sketched in and shaded, while 
the architectural members are only faintly 
indicated, and have been left for a more 
mechanical person to finish; but the 
mechanical person never did his work, and 
the drawing remains incomplete. 

John Webb, in his “ Vindication of 
Stone-Heng Restored,” expresses the same 
view of his master's drawing. “ Mr. Jones. ' 
he says, was generally learned, eminent 
for Architecture, a great Geometrician. and 
in designing with his Pen (as Sir Anthony 
Vandike used to say), not to be equalled 
by whatever great Masters in his Time for 
Boldness, Softness, Sweetness and Sureness 
in his Touches.” 

We now come to the relations of Inigo 
Jones and John Webb. Jones was tke 
uncle of Webb, and took the lad into bis 
office in 1628, when he was seventeen vears 
old. It is assumed, and probably with 
truth, that Webb remained working with his 
uncle until the latter's death in 1652. Webb 
became a very excellent architectural 
draughtsman ; and if the estimate of Jones's 
powers in this direction suggested by these 
drawings be correct, Webb must have been 
his right hand. Webb has always been 
regarded as a pale shadow of Jones. He 
himself had an unbounded admiration for 
his master, and asserted that Jones’s reputa- 
tion abroad was greater than it was at home. 
His contemporary, Evelyn, speaks of him zs 
** Mr. Webb (Inigo Jones's man)." But an 
unprejudiced examination of the Institute 
drawings and those at Worcester College 
seems to lead to the conclusion that, in spite 
of the depreciatory attitude of those who 
have written about Webb, a little reputation 
ought to be added to his stock, and perhaps 
a corresponding little deducted from that ot 
Inigo Jones. 

The works of Jones are illustrated in the 
two volumes of Kent, entitled The designs 
of Inigo Jones consisting of Plans and 
Elevations for Publick and Private Building:. 


Published by William Kent, with some 


additional designs, 1727." The first volume 
contains seventy-three plates, of which the 
first fifty-two are devoted to the great 
palace at Whitehall; the next ten to windows. 
doorways, gate-piers, and a design for Temple 
Bar. All these are credited to Jones. The 
remaining eleven plates are devoted to 
designs by Kent himself, for chimneypieces 
and internal decorations, and to Lord 


Burlington's designs for his villa at Chiswick. 


The second volume of Kent is perhaps of 
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more interest to us, inasmuch as we have the 
originals of nearly all the plates. There are 
sixty-three plates, of which the first fifty 
are of houses and palaces attributed to 
Jones. Then follow three of Lord Burling- 
ton’s work. Then three of the west front 
of St. Paul’s. The last seven are of a church 
attributed to Palladio. 

The plates representing Jones’s work are 
inscribed at the foot, in the left-hand corner, 
“I. Jones, architectus ” ; 
* H. Flitcroft, delin.” ; and in the right-hand 
corner, H. Hulsbergh, sculp.” Halsbergh. 
therefore, engraved them about the year 1727 
from drawings made by Fliteroft. But 
where did Flitcroft get his particulars from ? 
Fortunately, we are able to answer this 
question, for we have not only Flitcroft's 
carefully-finished drawings, but also, in nearly 
every case, the original drawings which he 
transcribed. 

These original drawings, then, you will say, 
must be the work of Inigo Jones. Here 
comes the interesting point. The general 
impression conveyed by the drawings is that 
they were being designed by the draughtsman 
as he worked. Who, then, was the draughts- 
man ? So far as the evidence of the writing 
and drawing goes, it was not Inigo Jones but 
John Webb. 

Except one drawing of & house, there is 
nothing among these drawings to suggest 
that Jones inspired Webb in any sort of way. 
A much more obvious source of inspiration 
is Palladio's Architecture, wherein are 


many plans and elevations ; and the general 
similarity between these and the designs 
pre by Webb is obvious to anyone 


turning over the pages of Palladio. 

We now come to the question of King 
Charles's block at Greenwich, upon which the 
Burlington-Devonshire drawings throw much 
interesting light. Those who are acquainted 
with the great hospital at Greenwich will 
remember that the main buildings comprise 
five principal blocks. Starting from the 
river, there are, first, two blocks (called 
after King Charles and Queen Anne) end-on 
to the river front. Beyond these are two 
other blocks with colonnades, each having a 
dome at one angle. Beyond these, again, 
on the main axial line, but at some distance, 
is the fifth block. called the Queen's House. 
This house was the first part to be built. 
and it has always been attributed, no doubt 
correctly, to Inigo Jones. 

There is no evidence, so far as I know, that 
any complete scheme for a large new palace 
was prepared by Jones or anyone else 
during his lifetime, although some writers 
have assumed that there was such a scheme. 
There is, however, a plan, entitled Mr. 
Webb's design for the Palace at Greenwich," 
which shows a building which was to consist 
of King Charles’s block, balanced by a 
similar block at some distance, and connected 
by a third of even greater extent, thus forming 
three sides of a vast court, of which the 
fourth was the river. 

At the time of the outbreak of the Civil 
War the palace of Greenwich consisted of 
the old palace near the river and the new 
Queen's house at some distance from it. 
Nothing more was done till shortly after the 
Restoration, and ten years after Inigo 
Jones's death. when Charles II. built the 
tirst half of the present block called by his 
name. The plans and elevations of the 
building itself and drawings of chimney- 
pieces, vire i and ceilings to embellish 
it are in the Institute collection, and they 
are all drawn by Webb. There is nothing 
connected with this block that can be 


ass to Jones. 
If we t the ordinary rules of evidence 
and judge by what we see, and exclude 


hearsay, the credit for the design of King 
Charles's block at Greenwich must be 
transferred from Jones to Webb; unless, 
indeed, we feel ultimately compelled to 
retransfer it to Palladio. For on plate 12 
ot the second book of Palladio's Archi- 
tecture " is the detailed elevation of a house 
at Vicenza, built by the Counts Valmarana, 


in the middle, 
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to which Webb's elevation of the end blocks of 
his building bears a striking resemblance. 
Webb himself bears incidentally in his 
“ Vindication " some testimony in relation to 
this matter, for among the buildings which he 
cites as being of Jones's design he mentions the 
Queen's house at Greenwich, but gives no 
hint of anything else there. 

When an examination of these drawings 
and those of the sister collection at Worcester 
College has rendered one familiar with them 
it is not difficult to distinguish between the 
draughtsmanship and writing of Jones and 
those of Webb, and the conclusion forced upon 
the mind is that even in the present day 
much that is really Webb’s has been attri- 
buted to Jones. It may, of course, be 
replied that the hand is the hand of Webb, 
but the inspiration is that of Jones. To 
which I respectfully answer, Produce the 
evidence. 

It is by no means my desire to decry 
Inigo Jones or to start a crusade against his 
reputation. There is no wish to suggest. 
for instance, that John Webb was ,the first 
and greatest of architectural ghosts, and 
was exploited by his famous master. But 
it is only right that the evidence of these 
drawings should be carefully weighed. and 


one result, I cannot help thinking, will be 


the conclusion that John Webb was not a 
pale shadow of Jones, but a man of remark- 
able independent ability. King Charles's 
block has been highly extolled. *' There is 
no doubt," one critic says of it, that this 
was one of Jones’s most successful and 
beautiful designs." We may still agree with 
the sentiment, but we must give the credit 
to Webb. And not only so, but Wren, too, 
it would seem, must share some of his fame 
with his less celebrated predecessor. Other 
authorities have eed in bestowing the 
highest praise upon Wren for the magnificent 
disposition of the Greenwich buildings, some 
for the vast forecourt, still more for the 
masterly way in which the space between 
the next two blocks is contracted, thus 
enhancing the value of the vista leading up 
to the Queen’s house. We have seen, on 
Webb’s general plan, how King Charles’s 
block was to be balanced by a similar one 
across a vast courtyard. Curiously enough, 
there is also a rough block plan, showing 
King Charles’s block (in ink) already built. 
another block to correspond on the opposite 
side of the forecourt (in red pencil), and then 
beyond them are indications of further 
blocks, drawn nearer together, much in the 
way which Wren finally adopted. If this 
plan is Webb’s, then he adumbrated the very 
idea for which Wren is justly extolled.” 


Mr. J. D. Crace, 

in ipu a vote of thanks to the author, 
said it had always been an incident in his 
life which he looked upon with unmitigated 
satisfaction that he should have been the 
means of the collection being really turned 
to account. The date of the Queen's House 
at Chelsea was beyond question, as it was 
actually inscribed on the front of the building. 
He was convinced that John Webb deserved 
a higher place in the ranks of English 
architects, for the works he did at Green- 
wich had been proved by Mr. Gotch. Webb 
was actually employed as architect, and he 
did not think it was difficult to recognise how 
the buildings became attributed to Inigo 
Jones. It was on just the same sort of 
principle by which all the jokes of the first 
half of the XIXth century were attributed 
to > Sydney Smith. He did not think anyone 
n have the slightest compunction in 
making a transference to Webb of the credit 
for some of this work, because the reputation 
of Jones needed no bolstering up. It came 
as a surprise to him to hear that any of the 
foundations of the old Greenwich Palace 
existed under the east wing. He believed 
the old palace of Henry VIIL, in which 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth were 
born and Edward VI. died, extended east- 
wards from the east building at least as far 
as the present east gate of the hospital. He 
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was not prepared to bring forward evidence, 
but his grandfather was connected with the 
hospital for fifty years, and he told him that 
the old palace extended rather beyond the 
east gate, but upon what grounds he founded 
that opinion he did not know. 


Mr. Laurence Weaver, 

in seconding the motion, said that when 
Mr. Gotch was calling attention to Webb's 
handwriting on the drawing of the ceiling 
at Wilton it occurred to him that the 
eminent architects present should be careful 
of allowing their assistants to add any 
letterpress to drawings, or they might be 
charged hereafter with having had no hand 
in the business. He did not think because 
of the writing of Webb on the drawing that 
it could be held that Jones had nothing to 
do with the work. As regarded Greenwich, 
he thought Mr. Gotch had proved his point, 
but surely there ought to be evidence avail- 
able in other quarters. He had recently had 
occasion to go through the domestic papers 
of Charles 1L, and could not help feeling 
that if a search was made there would be 
some reference to the work of Webb at 
Greenwich, and there must be accounts for 
the time of the work. Then some weight 
must be attached to oral opinion, and he 
did not think Jones would have got the 
reputation he had by the work of “ ghosts." 


Mr. Ryland Adkins, M.P., 
said it seemed to him that certain 
contentions of Mr. Gotch had support from 
the point of view of history and natural 
development of the period to which he 
referred, At any rate, it struck one as 
lausible that a person living in the times of 
Iniyo Jones, ind having been associated as 
Jones was in the preparation of masques, 
should find a greater delight in freedom of 
the pen and pencil than in the precision of 
more strictly architectural implements. The 
VIIth century, from one point of view, was 
marked by a breaking up of the old varied 
genius of the Elizabethan period in specialisa- 
tion of all departmente—there were more 
consummate masters of the technique of a 
particular art or science, but not that 
extraordinary versatility which marked the 
Elizabethan period and well down to 
James I. With regard to the drawings 
of Webb being attributed to Jones, 
they had to remember the extraordinary 
reverence paid to everything which was 
done before the Civil War after the Restora- 
tion. They saw this in many ways, and 
an instance was seen in Dryden’s reference 
to Congreve and other poets: ''They were 
a giant race before the flood." People 
might, therefore, well be led to attribute 
things of Webb to Jones, especially as he 
was his pupil and relative. 


Mr. J. P. Maine (Librarian at Chatsworth) 
also thanked the author on behalf of the 
Duke of Devonshire. He said that in the 
course of his work at Chatsworth he had 
studied the drawings for masques by Inigo 
Jones, and also his sketch-book views at 
Chatsworth. No one who looked at these 
drawings could doubt but that Jones was 
infinitely more at home in freehand drawing 
than when trammelled with instrumenta. 
The sketch-book was the one used by Jones 
in his Italian tour about 1620, in which he 
sketched pictures or parts of them which 
particularly struck him. They were done 
in pencil or ink, and were masterly little 
Sketches. In the sketches for the masques 
there was not the same freedom and power 
shown, and the sketches appeared first to 
have been in pencil and subsequently inked 
in. It occurred to Dr. Thomas Ashby and 
himself that there were two hands at work on 
the drawings, and from what he had heard 
that night it seemed that some of the work 
might have been done by Webb. He sug- 
gested that perhaps the ink used for the 
Wilton House drawing might throw some 
light on whether the writing was done by 
the same hand as the drawing. In Greek 
manuscripts many a point turned on the 
quality of the ink used. 
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Mr. C. R. Peers 


said the evidence was clear that until Inigo 
Jones was forty-two years old he was what 
they might call an earnest amateur. If they 
considered the work he did until he returned 
from Italy it was not architectural work at 
all. It happened that Inigo Jones lived at 
a time which was one of the most critical 
in the history of English architecture. For 


seventy or eighty years they had broken 


with the old vernacular traditions and had 
been seeking generally from text-books for 
something to rest upon. From 1520 to 1550 
the influence was Italian, but it was, he 
thought, entirely a superficial influence. 
From that time onwards the Italian influence 


appeared to have left them, and he was 


aid a great deal of their architecture after 
that time was made in Germany. To his 
eternal credit, Inigo Jones gave them sound 
scholarship and gave them order after con- 
fusion. Whenever he passed the Banqueting- 
room at Whitehall he was struck with the 
fact that it was absolutely different from 
anything of the kind at the time. Webb 
appeared to have been an English architect 
strongly influenced by the wonderful 
scholastic teaching of his master, Inigo 
Jones, but who was certainly not a man of 
the same quality. l 


Mr. Gerald Horsley 


thought the drawings taught them a great 
deal, not only from the point of view of 
design but of draughtsmanship. The power 
of freehand drawing Inigo Jones evidently 
possessed enabled him to indicate in every 
drawing he made the true proportions 
of the work he was designing, which must 
have led to the final success of the actual 
building. 


Mr. Maurice B. Adams 


remarked that he had been familiar with these 
collections of drawings for many years, and 
what had always impressed him was this. 
People had said: If a young clerk in my 
office turned out a drawing like that I should 
be inclined to think he had mistaken his 
object in life.” But people making such 
remarks did not appear to have fully grasped 
the technical qualities of these drawings, 
which was that the draughtsman seemed to 
realise and grasp the material in a way 
that many adroit draughtsmen of the present 
day missed altogether. b 


The President 


remarked that the theories were extremely 
interesting, and if it was proved that Webb 
had done a great deal of the work which 
had been attributed to Jones they ought 
to know the facts. 

The motion having been agreed to, 


Mr. Gotch, 


in reply, said he still adhered to the belief 
that the Wilton ceiling was drawn by Webb, 
and it certainly was not impossible for a 
man of Webb's abilities to do it, for in 
Palladio's work they found scores of such 
drawings. He did not want for à moment 
to detract from Jones's reputation, but he 
could well spare some of it. So far as he 
had been able to examine the drawings at 
Worcester College. he would say that out of à 
dozen at least nine were drawn by Webb. 
The Banqueting-hall at Whitehall had always 
been supposed to be part of a large design, 
but it was worth considering whether that 
banqueting-hall was not first built, and the 
large design put on afterwards. He did not 
Say that was so, but the evidence of the 
drawings made it possible. As to the west 
front of St. Paul's, the portion which elicited 
such intense admiration was the portico, 
which was not shown on the drawing that 
night. Webb might have helped Jones in 
some of the later masques, but not in the 
earlier. 

[In an article in our issue for June 18, 1910, on the 


Exhibition of Historical Drawings at the R.I.B.A., 
some of Inigo Jones's drawings are given.—ED. | 
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CARPENTERS' HALL 
LECTURES: 
THE USE OF GLASS IN BUILDING. 


. TEE seventh of the present course of 
lectures on Arts Connected with Building, 
arranged by the Carpenters’ Company, 
was delivered in Carpenters’ Hall, London- 
wall, E.C., on the 8th inst, when Mr. 
Noél Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S., delivered a 
lecture on The Use of Glass in Building,” 
Mr. F. A. Crisp, F.S.A.,  Past-Master, 
presiding. | 

The I iure who showed & number of 
lantern illustrations, said. the object of the 
course of lectures was to emphasise the treat- 
ment of various building materials as regards 
design, rather than to discuss the materials 
themselves, and he was a hopeless materialist, 
if he might strain the meaning of that word 
to indicate that his study was the technology 
of materiais. But the use of glass in 


building was determined primarily by 
practical rather than wsthetic considera- 
tions, and with it, perhaps more than 


any other material, design was dominated 
by the possibilities and limitations of the 
material. At the same time they would 


grant that the design of the windows of a 


house was a most important feature of its 
architecture, for glass windows, in this 
country at any rate, were as necessary as & 
roof, and on their planning depended not only 
the proper admission of light, and therefore 
the success of the house from the point of 
view of the dweller, but also to a large 
extent the beauty of the elevation, and there- 
fore its success from the point of view of the 
man in the street. He wanted to point out 
the possibilities and limitations of glass as a 
building material, and to indicate a few 
home truths as regards its use in modern 
building. 

Although glass was known from at least 
1600 B. C., it was. not used for building till 
the time of the Romans, whose genius lay in 
the direction of construction and manual 
dexterity rather than art. Up to the dawn 
of the Christian Era one only found glass 
e in the fashioning of vases, beads, 
an 


ornaments. but the expansion of the - 


Roman Empire northwards into colder regions 
brought the people face to face with necessities 
in the way of building that did not pertain 
in the south—the provision of windows open 
to the light but closed to the air was amongst 
these, and the Romans were not long in 
realising that glass was adapted to the pur- 
pose, and their technical ability made light 
of the problem of producing it in flat sheets. 
The Roman glass was not transparent, but 
it was very durable. By the use of the blow- 
pipe, one could make better glass now, but 
we knew that the Romans had discovered 
the process of making window glass as used 
at the present time. 

The lecture showed specimens of Roman 
glass, discovered at Silchester and elsewhere, 
made by the muff process, and evidently done 
only at the end of the Roman occupation. 
Almost every museum in the country had 
specimens of Roman window glass, and much 
of it was perfectly sound, even after long 
burial. 

With the decay of the Roman Empire 
the manufacture of window glass became 
almost extinct, but it was revived when 
the art of stained glass came into 
prominence. The medieval window glass was 
not what the builder of the present day would 
consider good glass, but, though it was very 
imperfect from the practical point of view, 
it was very beautiful to look at. At 
this period window glass was not used for 
domestic buildings, but was confined to 
stained glass for church windows, and stained 
glass had a great influence on the development 
of Gothic architecture, as was seen in the 
celebrated window, the Five Sisters, at York. 
We did not find glass used to any great ex- 
tent as a building material in domestic build- 
ings until the XVIth century, but there was 
a connecting-link between that time and the 
stained-glass work in the characteristic Swiss 
windows, in which little panels of painted 
glass were put. It was very fine work of its 

ind. As glass was costly and could only 
be obtained in small pieces, the window open- 
ings were divided by mullions and filled with 
small squares or quarries of glass set in lead 
after the manner of stained glass. 
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The lecturer showed several interesting 
examples of these heraldic panels in windows, 
and also the recently-discovered Guildhall 
window of the year 1645, which included 
some of the original glass—the broad glass 
made by the muff process. Other charac- 
teristic specimens of the XVIIth century 1n- 
cluded a charming old house at Ipswich. 
Spun glass, as well as broad glass, was used 
for domestic windows, and this was especially 
the case in Germany, the glass being some- 
times known as German round glass. The 
charm of the XVIIth-century windows, due 
to the way the surface was broken up, was 
the result of the limitations of the materials, 
and not of conscious effort, he was afraid. If 
large sheets of glass could have been got, they 
would no doubt have been used, and as it 
was, as towns grew and civilisation developed. 
a great demand sprang up for large sheet of 
more perfect glass. ‘Towards the end of the 
XVIIth century the development of chemistry 
and science gave a great impetus to glass manu- 
facture, and the limitations of the material 
were gradually reduced. About the end 
of the XVIIth century a new method of 
making spun glass was introduced on the 
Continent and brought over here, the first 
factory being set up in Newcastle in 1670, the 
material being known as crown glass. In the 
XVIIth century broad glass in small squares. 
produced by the muff process, was alrnost 


Fig. 1. Old House at Ipswich : Quarry 
windows with original *broad glass" of 
early XVIIth Century. 81x86 € . ; 


universally used, and that was superseded 
by crown glass, which was cheaper and gave 
larger panes. Many old houses had the 
diamond panes taken out and crown glass in 
sashes put in. There was a constant increase 
in the size of the pane, until the absolute limit 
of practicability was reached. He had come 
across sheets of crown glass 52 in. in diameter. 
and the largest square of crown glass he had 
seen was 194 by W. The most economical size 
was 16 by 12, larger than that involving con 
siderable waste. Although crown glass was 
superior to the old broad glass, it was ex- 
pensive, as there was so much waste as it 
was cut up. Crown glass gave the charac- 
teristic window of the XVIIIth century, 
but people were still not satisfied; they 
wanted more light, improved glass, and 
larger panes. In the first quarter of last 
century we found the tirst mention of the 
reintroduction of the muff process in an im- 
proved form. It was made on the Continent 
again, and introduced into this country about 
the year 1826, by Mr. Hetley, of Soho-square. 
whose firm still exists ther, and shortly 
afterwards its manufacture was taken up 
by Chance, of Birmingham. The improved 
method gave greatly enlarged sheets at less 
cost, and it rapidly superseded crown glass. 
so that at the present time crown glass ‘wes 
practically obsolete as a building material. 
although it is still manufactured on a small 
scale. Somewhat earlier than the reintroduc- 
tion of the muff process, another method of 
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getting rid of the limitations of crown glass 
was thought of, and that was the method 
used by the Romans of. pouring the glass 
upon a slab and rolling it out in a sheet, and 
this latest process was, in its essentials, the 
same as the earliest. The Roman cast glass 
was reintroduced 1,000 years after as plate 
glass, and not only was it the same process 
in the rough, but the glassmakers, with all the 
advantages of modern science and chemistry, 
had reverted to the same composition as 
arrived at by the empirical methods of the 
Romans. 'The glass, when rolled out on a 
slab, was not transparent enough for window 
glass of to-day, but it was translucent enough 
for roofing and skylighting. Crown glass of 
this character was used to a great extent, 
and various descriptions and qualities were 
made. The bed of the table on which the 
glass was rolled could have a pattern put upon 
it. For reasons of economy it was customary to 
engrave the design upon the roller, and in this 
way various descriptions of rolled plate glass 
were obtained. A further development was 
double-rolled or figured-rolled glass, the glass 
being passed between two sets of rollers to 
form the sheet. Perhaps the most wonderful 
achievement in modern glass-making was 
wire-wove or armoured glass, which kept 
together in the case of fracture or fire. 

lied glass as it came from the machine 
was not much used for window glass. It was 
impossible by the process to make the glass 
quite transparent, owing to the fact that the 
glass which came into contact with the rollers 
got chilled, giving the glass an irregularity 
of surface, but it was possible to convert 
that into a perfectly transparent sheet of 
glass by grinding away the rough surfaces, 
and when this was done there was produced 
what was known as pond plate, the sheets 
as they came from the roller being subjected 
to a very elaborate and costly process of 
grinding. The glass was first ground by sand, 
then by fine emery-powder, and then polished 
by felt rubbers, and thus we got the brilliant 
polish we saw in polished plate. 
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Fig. 2. Tudor House sat Exeter, with 
original windows replaced by Crown 


Glass of XVIIIth Century. 


There were two main types of window 
glass available at the present time—the 
glass made by casting or plate glass, and the 
glass made by the aid of the blowpipe, and 
of this last, again, there were two varieties, 
i.e., the muff glass, nowadays known as sheet 
—strictly speaking, it was all sheet, but in the 
trade sheet was restricted to the glass made by 
the muff process—and the crown glass. 
Which glass was used in building was deter- 
mined by various practical considerations. 
There was the quality of the glass to 


be considered, the texture, the size 
available, the cost, and the durability. 
Plate glass was featureless, without 


texture, but its size was its great merit, 
and 25 ft. by 15 ft. was a maximum size. It 
was the only glass with which to cover large 
surfaces in one sheet, and it could be 
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Fig. 3. Fragments of Mediæval Stained 
Glass, showing design of leading. 


obtained in various thicknesses, from 4 in. to 
1 in., though the ordinary plate was about 
4 in. As the natural surface of the material 
was removed polished plate glass was com- 
paratively easily damaged; if the polished 
plate could be got as the glass came from 
the rollers it would be a wonderful material. 
The surface of the polished plate was not 
so hard as the natural surface of blown glass, 
and was easily scratched. "There were three 
grades of the polished plate, and the price 
varied considerably. It was more difficult to 
make a large sheet than a small one, and more 
difficult to get it perfect. The ordinary 
price was from something over ls. a 
foot in small sizes up to 5s. a foot or more for 
large sizes. It was possible to obtain these 
polished sheets as large as about 25 ft. by 
15 ft., and that was a marvellous accom- 
plishment. As to ordinary sheet glass, all 
sorts of elaborate contrivances had been 
produced for getting rid of the reaminess ”’ 
which was so beautiful in the medieval glass, 
in order to get it perfectly plain, but the best 
sheet glass ever made never entirely got rid 
of defects, and it had to be sorted out in 
grades It was only the third and fourth 
grades that were generally used for glazing, 
but some builders used the second. the best 
quality was mainly used for picture-framing. 
The best sheet was sometimes ground and 
polished in the same manner as plate, and 
was then known as Patent Plate." As to 
size, he had seen sheets 90 in. by 30 in., but 
about 3 ft. 6 in. square was the average limit, 
and sheets approximating to that were used 
in modern houses. 'The cost varied greatly, 
according to quality. Crown glass could be 
obtained, if wanted, in sizes up to 16 in. 
by 12 in., at a price about equal to the best 
sheet. The great value of crown glass was 
its wonderful texture, the old crown glass 
giving wonderful effects, due to its concave 
or convex surface. It was far more brilliant. 
lc was no use suggesting it for modern houses. 
but where old ones were repaired it might be 
used with advantage, especially houses in 
which crown glass had been used. Many 
houses could be seen with some of the 
windows glazed with the original crown, and 
others in which this had been replaced by 
large panes of sheet or plate, and the differ- 
ence was most striking. A difficulty architects 
had to contend with was to carry off the etfect 
of the great voids caused by the use of plate 
glass, and they did it, as a rule, in a highly 
satisfactory manner, but there was a great 
need to break up surfaces of windows, so as 
not to spoil the proportions of the eleva- 
tion of a building. There was a strong 
tendency at the present time to return to 
the old quarries, and have windows with 
lead lights, but there were many diff- 
culties in the use of lead lights in 
modern work. They had a tendency to sag, 
but that was overcome by the use of steel- 
core lead. Then there was the tendency to 
draughts and the difticulty of keeping the 
windows clean. He suggested the sort of 
window we found in the XVIIIth century, 
of sizes 16 in. by 12 in. They broke up the 
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Fig. 4. Typical XVIIIth Century 
House with original Crown Glass. 


surfaces sufficiently, and they were practic- 
able and could be easily cleaned. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the lecturer. 


ST. PAUL'S AND THE BRIDGES. 


On Thursday evening last week a lecture 
on ''St. Paul's and the Bridges was given 
in the Hall of the Carpenters Company, 
London-wall, by Professor Beresford Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A. The Ven. William M. Sinclair, 
D.D., Archdeacon of London, presided. 

The lecturer said that the architectural 
assets of London were neither few nor mean, 
and he considered a number were of supreme 
greatness. We have in our midst as fine 
examples of architectural achievement, of 
magnificent and picturesque extent, as was 
possessed by any other capital of the world, 
Rome not even excepted. We must take heart 
of our standing in the world. Among the 
medieval buildings we might give our attention 
to Westminster Abbey, and afterwards take 
Westminster Hall; then the Tower, the 
grandest and most useful medieval castle of 
these islands, commanding the population as 
well as the port; then the Temple Church and 
St. Mary Overie at Southwark; St. Bartholo- 
mew, Smithfield; St. John's Gateway ; Lam- 
beth and Fulham Palaces; the Charterhouse ; 
and Staple Inn, Holborn. Then the Renais- 
sance, from its own fine collection, would give 
us many fine examples, including Wren’s un- 
rivalled churches, with Hampton Court, 
Holland House, the Middle Temple, the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall; York Water 
Gate, Greenwich Hospital, Kensington 
Palace, and Somerset House, and we might 
ask what city claimed pre-eminence in 
Renaissance. For outstanding works of the 
Victorian era we can point to the Palace of 
Westminster, a vision of picturesque dignity 
unrivalled in Europe; the St. Pancras Hotel 
and Station, the Courts of Justice, the British 
Museum, University College, the old General 
Post Office, the National Gallery, the Sun 
Fire Office in the City, the Reform Club, 
Dorchester and Bridgewater Houses, and other 
buildings; while notable modern buildings 
included the Natural History Museum, West- 
minster Cathedral, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Scotland Yard. and Whitehall 
Court. The redemption of the northern tidal 
shore by the Embankment wall, with the 
resulting spaciousness between the buildings 
and the river, had in our own day added to 
the natural artistic wealth of London. 

There were important advantages to be 
derived from a reasonable architectural 
appreciation of our city, and a review of 
architecture would enable the citizens to 
appraise its value. It would be well to pick 
out a few items of great merit and ask what 
was their proportion to the whole. There 
was very much that was mean and degrading, 
but one dominating item of great importance 
might reduce to scale and breadth a mass of 
uninteresting items. At Athens there was 
the Acropolis dominating Athens—a space 
covering a distance equal to that between 
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Hampstead and Sydenham, and what the 
Acropolis with its temple was to Athens, St. 
Pauls, situated on the top of Ludgate-hill, 
was to London. It might seem courageous 
to aflirm that St. Paul's did still dominate 
London, but no one had ever conceived that 
the mammoth Crystal Palace or the huge 
and wonderful shell of 5t. Pancras Station 
had displaced the centre of the Metropolis 
or supplanted the majesty of the amazing and 
simple dome, which was worn, crown-like, 
upon the forehead of Ludgate-hill. Turner 
mignt be said to have uttered a great truth 
when he said, “St. Paul's is London." The 
view from Fleet-street, looking up Ludgate- 
hill, was a complex and wonderful combina- 
tion of practical building with poetic feeling. 

The lecturer then showed on the screen 
views of St. Peter's at Rome, where he said 
there had been an enormous effort made to 
accommodate the landscape to the cathedral; 
of the Panthéon in Paris, and other buildings, 
in order to indicate the importance of direct 
central approach to a domed building; and 
with other slides he illustrated the architec- 
tural advantages of a river site for large 
buildings, especially where there is a natural 
sweep to the river, which imparts to stern 
masonry that tenderness which comes from a 
curved plan. He said, in regard to the view 
of a bridge across the Tiber by Piranesi, that 
a bridge of that character, with its magnifi- 
cent arches, would be a worthy memorial to 
a great Sovereign, and worthy of a great 
empire and a great country (see inset illustra- 
tion). 

c SRM Professor Pite said the review 
of the relation of St. Paul's to London and 
the relation of the river to architecture should 
teach us to consider the relation of the 
Thames to "London. London had at least 
twenty-one bridges, and all had been erected 
within the compass of a century, and the rail- 
way bridges in the latter half of the century. 
In a general preliminary review it might be 
considered that masonry bridges count as 
architecture, owing to the material employed. 
The final quarter of the XVIIIth century 
lad produced Somerset House, which might 
be regarded as the finale of the Renaissance 
period, and between the completion of 
Somerset House and the building of the 
Houses of Parliament there had been no work 
of great merit, although two colossal build- 
ings were erected 1 that period. Durin 
this period, however, there had been erecte 
Waterloo Bridge, conipleted in 1817, and 
London Bridge. finished in 1831, and they 
miglit pass in review the bridges of the world 
without finding a pair of successful rivals to 
those works of the XIXth century, an epoch 
to which due recognition had not been given. 
The impression of continuous stability was the 
essence of the design of London Bridge. 
Professor Pite then exhibited views of the 
bridges across the Thames, from the Tower to 
Putney, and described the distinguishing 
features of each. Of Southwark Bridge, he 
said it was another example of Rennie’s re- 
straint, and it would be a great misfortune 
if the exigencies of traffic caused any altera- 
tion which would spoil its beauty. Charing- 


St. Paul’s from the Surrey Shore. 


cross Bridge diminished the view of West- 
minster and Scotland Yard, and on esthetic 
grounds aloue that railway ought to be re- 
moved to the southern side. ndon would 
then marvel at the view from Adelphi 
Gardens westward, and when that was accom- 

lished and the twin brother of Waterloo 

ridge replaced the railway bridge the view 
to the east and to the west would be an added 
joy of no inconsiderable value to the world. 
Lambeth Bridge was soon to be removed, and 
a good masonry bridge was needed there. 
Vauxhall Bridge was fresh and refreshing, 
and a great move in the right direction. It 
was too near us to be rightly appraised. 
Putney Bridge was built by the author of 
Hammersmith and Battersea bridges, and was 
immeasurably beyond either of them in design, 
and an important point was that it was the 
only agp | bridge of the three. 

The conclusion might appear reasonable 
that the succession of iron to the inheritance 
of stone has inevitably severed traditional 
descent in design, and thus London Bridge 
is as necessarily the last word in masonry as 
Vauxhall is the latest in steel. The long 
succession of London iron and steel bridges, 
broken only by the granite bridge at Putney, 
points in this direction. Is bridge building 
still in the sphere of architectural practice? 
The appeal of architecture is universal, if 
only because of its development wherever 
civilisation is on the forward march. The 
tradition broken in England has been essen- 
tially maintained on the Continent. There 
are many modern masonry bridges in Europe 
which, though lacking the grandeur of scale 
possessed by London or Waterloo Bridge, be- 
cause lacking such a river, are subtly instinct 
with modern expression and movement of 
design. Among the bridges of Paris will be 
found refreshing suggestions of complete 
accord with the development of current archi- 
tecture, in most cases calling significantly 
upon sculpture, in method entirely of the 
present age, for sweet and gracious emphasis 
of idea. German bridge construction, too, 
with its more practical expressiveness, is 
strong. 

Three propositions for new bridges had of 
recent years been made, each apart from the 
other. The first was in connexion with the 
planning of Aldwych, thirteen years ago. 
The second came from Sir John Taylor, who 
spoke of the need of a bridge from somewhere 
in the line of St. Martin’s Church or King 
William-street to Waterloo Station. The 
third is the much-discussed project for the 
St. Paul’s Bridge. 

Describing a view of St. Paul’s taken from 
the river, Professor Pite said he would like 
dimly to suggest how fine it would be if it 
were possibie to take a photo of London or 
Waterloo Bridge and place it on the photo. 
But the point was where to place it. There 
was only one site upon which the architecture 
of the noble causeway could be planned, and 
that was upon the centre of the axis of the 
cathedral. London would then be in a posi- 
tion to offer a view unequalled by the atrium 
of St. Peters at Rome, and passing the 
fondest dream of Wren’s imagination. It 


would lead up to and complete the scene of 
their great national temple. The opportunity 
had now come to throw across the river a 
causeway in a position which would dignify 
the City, glorify the memories of St. Paul’s, 
and crown London with a great architectural 
achievement worthy of the Metropolis. 

There was ample warning, as well as en- 
couragement, in the review of the bridges, and 
the position was this :—We had an heritage 
of extraordinary and wonderful architectural 
wealth; we had a river of extraordinarily 
beautiful proportions in magnificent width, in 
grandly curving plan; we had a cathedral on 
a hill in the very arc of the river; we wanted 
a bridge. '' May our visions and ideals turn 
again towards the glories of London Bridge 
and Waterloo Bridge, and place such a grand 
causeway opposite to, and leading up to, a 
complete scene at St. Paul's Cathedral.“ 

A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Professor Pite on the motion of the Chairman. 

[Professor Pite's Design for an Approach 
from St. Paul's Bridge, on the axis of the 
Cathedral dome and transepts, was published 
in the Zuilder, September 24, 1910.] 
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Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
At a general meeting of this Society held 


on Thursday, the 9th inst., when Mr. 
Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.I.B.A. (President), 
occupied the chair, Mr. W. H. Ward, 


A. R. I. B. A., read a paper on ‘The Renais- 
sance Church Architecture of the XVIth 
Century in France." It was a commonplace, 
he said, that the history of architecture was 
in most countries and ages the history of 
religious architecture. In the Middle Ages, 
if church architecture were eliminated, 
nothing coherent, or, indeed, very important, 
would be left. But at the time of the Renais- 
sance, Western Europe had largely outgrown 
the tutelage of the Church, the idea of 
nationality was developing, and in England, 
Spain, and France, the focus of national life 
was becoming a strong centralised monarchy. 
The architectural expression of this state of 
affairs was to be found, therefore, in secular 
building, and more particularly in the dwel- 
lings of the Sovereign and his Court. The 
architecture of France in the XVIth century 
was essentially an architecture of chateaux, 
of the pleasure-houses of a still half-feudal 
aristocracy. ‘Thus it was much more difficult 
to present a picture of church architecture 
of this period than of contemporary secular 
architecture, and excepting a short list of 
approximately complete buildings, a history 
ci the style must be compiled chiefly from 
additions and embellishments to Gothic 
churches—here a chapel, there a transept, 
elsewhere a vault or a portal, a tomb, a 
screen, or a reredos. St. Eustache, Paris, 
begun in 1532, was the largest and completest 
Renaissance church of the century in France, 
and although practically identical in plan with 
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Notre Dame, it was designed as a whole 
from the first as a Renaissance building, its 
Gothic features being clothed with detail 
inspired from Italian sources. The lecturer 
broadly analysed and compared the various 
parts of this church with contemporary 
examples elsewhere, and by means of a series 
of some sixty slides traced the gradual] spread 
of Renaissance ideas—first in the detail; and 
later in the general design—over the 
ecclesiastical architecture of France. 

At the close, and on the motion of Mr. 
W. H. Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. 
J. H. Farrar, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded Mr. Ward for his paper.—The next 
meeting, which will be held on Thursday, 
the 23rd inst., is set apart for a Students’ 
evening. 

The Nottingham Architectural Society. 

A meeting of this Society was held on 
Tuesday, February 23, at 64, St. James’-street, 
at which there was a record attendance. In 
order to give members an opportunity of 
social intercourse Mr. A. N. Bromley, a Past- 
President, invited the members to tea; anda 
large number accepted his hospitality. A 
general meeting afterwards took place under 
the chairmanshio of the President, Mr. Robert 
Evans, jun., and Messrs. W. Bond, Grantham ; 
L. L. Bright, E. H. Child, F. W. Gregory. 
Nottingham; F. E. Littler, Lowdham ; and 
W. H. Taylor, Nuttall; were elected members, 
and Messrs. H. E. Crossland, Sutton-in-Ash- 
field, and E. A. Smith, Nottingham, were 
elected as associates. Other business having 
been disposed of, Mr. A. N. Bromley read the 
following paper :— 

WATER-COLOUR AS AN AID TO ARCHITECTURE. 

It may be said that an architect has so 
much to study that it is not possible for him 
to become proficient in water-colour drawin 
as well as in the other duties which he is called 
upon to perform, and that it is impossible for 
him to find time for everything. 

It is somewhat difficult to reply to this 


statement when such subjects as construction. 


various stvles of architecture, the study of 
planning of various descriptions, and a certain 
amount of engineering, surveying and building 
law are essential. My suggestion is, therefore, 
that water-colours should be taken up as a 
pleasure, and if this is done it will be found 
that not only will it become an enjoyable 
recreation, but it will add considerably to an 
architect's resources. 

Now I should like to point out that half the 
difticulty of water-colour is surmounted by good 
drawing, and this should be already accom- 
plished by the architectural student. Good 
drawing is a s>rious difficulty which the ordinary 
student has to face, but this being already 
mastered by the qualiied architectural student, 
the colour portion should soon become, without 
serious difficulty, both a pleasure and useful 
accomplishment. 

Now most artists will tell you that good 
drawing, down to the very smallest detail, is 
essential to produce a good picture, and I can 
speak from experience that this is so, and that 
half the failures I have made, where muddy, 
unsatisfactory effects have been produced, have 
been the outcome of careless drawing, and from 
not understanding the meaning of the construc- 
tion of the subject I was delineating. Take, 
for instance, such things as trees and shrubs, 
failure will seldom result if the tree is under- 
stood and osrefully drawn. The student is 
often lead astray by seeing a few clever touches 
introduced by a master hand, which gives a 
better effect than even days of his own laborious 
work, but there should be no misunderstanding 
on this point. These simple touches, which 
are so effective, are the outcome of perfect 
drawing and great exnerience, and a thorough 
knowledge of the subject delineated. Possibly 
only a shadow mav be given, but behind it all 
is the perfect outline, which may not even be 


n. 

I cannot, therefore. imoress this too strongly 
upon the student that to make a success a 
perfect outline must be secured, down to the 
very &tones at your feet in the foreground, and 
.even the weeds, which may constitute a portion 
of it. I think one of the reasons why water- 
-colour is not popular with architects is due to 
the fact that thev are inclined to colour their 
own desigus, whether they are suitable subjects 
or not. 

It should be remembered that such subjects 


as public buildings and buildings of street 


frontages require a master hand to make them 
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really successful Even then only half-tones 
are more usually attempted. The reason of 
this difficulty, I think, is the fact that little 
variety in colour can be obtained, and the 
surroundings are often rcstricted and wanting 
in colour. This does not apply to country 
subjects, where the surroundings are more 
congenial and are more syitable as water- 
colour subjects. 

I am afraid our lady clients do not attach 
much importance to architects as colourists, 
and seldom consult them, and when it comes 
to the sclection of delicate colours they con 
sider that they only should be consulted. Now 
I must admit that some ladies are exceedingly 
clever with colour, and often produce very 
pleasing effects in drawing-rooms, etc. They 
are constantly matching colours and studying 
effects in dress and in the house, and they are 
quite at home in making delicate combinations 
of colour; but when it comes to the general 
decoration of the building the architect ought 
to be the director of the general schemo of 
colour in relation to his materials, and if he 
is thoroughly conversant with colour com- 
binations he is more likely to be consulted with 
deference, and better results will undoubtedly 
be obtained. Now my contention is that a 
study of water-colours will prove an undoubted 
help in assisting the architect, not only in the 
completion of the interior of his buildings, but 
also in the selection of his materials for his 
external work. i 

There is every prospect that this question of 
colour will, in the near future, be a matter for 
much greater consideration than at the present 
time. The buildings in our towns at present 
are so disfigured by the accumulation of soot 
and dirt that an architect is to be excused if 
he gives less consideration to colour than he 
otherwise would ; but the day is not far distant, 
in my opinion, when, with the rapid strides 
now being made with electricity, all this will 
be done away with, and the next generation 
will, I trust, look upon a new world when soot 
and dirt will have become a thing of the past, 
and good architecture, where colour is a featuro, 
will have an opportunity of being better appre- 
ciated. It is therefore more than ever neces- 
sary for the young student to study colour. 

Apart from the business side of the subject, 
the extra enjoyment one derives from the 
study is undoubtedly great. The ever-changing 
beauties of nature can be almost doubly appre- 
ciated, and colour and contrast will be noticed, 
which have been passed over by a student, 


who has not hitherto taken up this engrossing 


subject. 

I will now give you a few suggestions as to 
the best way of making a start :— 

Materials.—Good materials are not expensive, 
and the difference between good and bad paper 
may influence the student considerably. If the 
student makes a failure of a certain portion of 
the picture he may, with the aid of good thick 
paper retrieve the whole situation. 
first place he should put the drawing away for 
& few days, and he mav come back to it with 
quite an inspiration for improvement. He may 
try first reneated washings. blotted off each 
time with clean blotting-paper. and if this fails 
to remedy the defect, I should strongly advise 
the whole unsatisfactory portion of the work 
being scratched out when dry with a sharp 
knife. 

Colours.—I suggest the following moist 
colours :—Cobalt. indigo, Antwerp blue, yellow 
ochre, cadmium, aureolin, rose and brown 
madder, raw and burnt sienna, light red, sepia, 
Van-Dyke brown, and Paynes’ gray. Brushes 
of the best : not too small. 

My strong advice is, therefore, start with the 
best material draw the outline carefully and 
thoroughly, and never givo in. 

Tert ire,.—The beginner should be carefully 
cautioned against getting into a way of working 
in a smooth tea-tray style. This is often the 
outcome of working one colour over the other 
with too dry a brush, and all texture is 
lost. It also emanates from want of con- 
fidence, and sometimes insufficient drawing. 
I should, therefore, strongly recommend a 
full brush of colour being used: large full 
decided washes are the best, which take a 
long time to dry. Softening should be avoided, 
and the sharp edge of the colour should be left 
where possible. When a tint must be added 
to, then the very greatest care should be given 
to placing the second tint upon the first with 
the utmost delicacy, or the undertone will be 
rubbed u> and a muddy. unsatisfactory effect 
will be produced. : 
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Variety.—The  beginner's picture will be 
almost certain to lack variety, and he will be 
conscious himself of something dull and insipid. 

Artists’ Pricileges.—We now come to a very 
vexed question, namely, as to how much an 
artist should paint exactly what he sees. A 
picture is à somewhat ideal rendering of one's 
impressions, but there is a great danger of 
carrying this too far, and if this is done the 
artist will justly be accused of trickiness. On 
the other hand, if he paints just what he sees, 
from foreground to sky, he may just miss 
making a beautiful picture." 

To illustrate his remarks, Mr. Bromley 
exhibited on the walls a number of his own 
water-colours, the variety and delicacy of 
which were much admired, and he also handed 
round for inspection water-colours by various 
artists. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Wallis, 
the curator of the Castle Art Museum, strongly 
condemned the impressionist style of painting 
as being a bad training for any art student. 

Various questions having been answered, Mr. 
Sutton said they were greatly indebted to Mr. 
Bromley for his extremely practical and in- 
teresting paper. They also greatly appreciated 
his kindness in asking them to tea, and he 
offered Mr. Bromley their very best thanks. 

The President, in submitting this to the 
meeting, remarked that the Nottingham 
Society had advanced rapidly during the past 
few years; and he was sure thev were all im- 
pressed with the excellence of the paper read 
that evening. 


Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 
The annual dinner in connexion with the 


- Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland 


was held in the Shelbourne Hotel on the 25th 
ult., Mr. Albert E. Murray, R.H.A., President, 


PL There was & large company, the 
principa fae being the Lord Lieutenant. 
After dinner the Chairman proposed the 


toast of “ The King." which was duly honoured. 
The Chairman then submitted the toast “ The 
Lord Lieutenant and Prosperity to Ireland.” 
The Lord Lieutenant, in reply, said the 
calling of an architect was a peculiarly com- 
prehensive one. Thus, for instance, the true 
architect was essentially an artist, and his art 
was eminently such as to benefit humanity. 
Who could estimate the aggregate amount of 
inspiring and soothing influence to mankind 
derived through many centuries from the 
existence of cathedrals, not only as the habita- 
tions of religious ordinances, but from the 
sight which "gum noble structures present, free 
and open to the view of all? Aud yet if, as 
regards many of the finest cathedrals, the 
question was put. Who was the architect? 
the answer must be No man knoweth”; and, 
indeed, it was one of the distinctive features 
of many of the greatest architectural creations 
of the past that the names of those who 
designed, and thus, in a sense, contributed these 
gifts to their fellow-creatures, had vanished 
from the knowledge of mankind. It was 
different in the case of the achievement of 
painting or music, and it would be interesting 
to discuss that fact and the reasons for it. The 
art element in the profession of the architect 
was, of course, recognised in the fact that 
members of it were included in the notable 
names of the Royal Academy ; but, though the 
profession had its artistic and its poetical side, 
it was also, of course, eminently practical. The 
architect, indeed, must be to a considerable 
extent a civil engineer. But especially their 
profession was essentially one which involved 
a wide experience of human nature. He had 
had the opportunity of being brought into 
contact with not a few of the best-known 
members of the profession, partly owing to the 
fact that he had been the means of building 
two houses from bedrock—one in London and 
another in Scotland—and also remodelling and 
restoring three houses in addition. The first 
eminent architect with whom he came in con- 
tact was the late Nir George Street, who designed 
for them a beautiful chapel at their home in 
Scotland. and very interesting it was to watch 
him working at the plans from the very outset 
in his (the speaker's) library, with paper and 
pencil in hand. and giving as much thought to 
the details of the work as if he had been engaged 
on a cathedral or a palace. When one spoke 
of the human element in the profession one was 
led particularly to think of how much the 
comfort and welfare of human beings depend 
upon the work which the architect can direct, 
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and which he can carry out to any extent, if 
only the opportunity and the means were 
available. There came the crux. A few days 
ago he contemplated a melancholy sight. 
Standing on what would be the attractive roof- 
garden of the new dispensary in Charles-street, 
which will be erected in accordance with the 
designs and supervision of Mr. Ashworth, he 
espied a mass of disused ruined houses, standing 
there in the heart of the city, a dismal, depress- 
ing spectacle. Why depressing? Because if 
the means were provided that ground could be 
cleared for the erection of healthy dwellings. 
pos something worthy of the name of 
omes for human beings. Such a thing had 
been done before their eyes in the case of the 
munificent action of Lord Iveagh in another 
part of the city. Of course, an alternative 
method would be the erection of buildings 
outside the city, with the advantage of fresher 
air and open space, while the excellent tramway 
and other facilities would enable the occupants 
to travel to and from their work. But mean- 
while the evil of overcrowding exists in our 
midst to a terrible extent. Perhaps it might 
be asked, Could the municipality do more to 
apple with this problem? Well, it was only 
fait to ask another question, and that was, In 
what other city had the Corporation to deal 
with this problem in such formidable dimen- 
sions as in Dublin? One reason why the 
overcrowding was so great in Dublin was, 
apparently, that at a former period the hos- 
pitals of the country were almost entirely in 
the city, and that brought in many of the poor 
from the country districts. The last census— 
namely, that of 1901—showed that one-fourth 
of the entire population of Dublin lived in 
one-room tenements, and, moreover, the returns 
would also show that more than 8 per cent. 
of every one hundred tenements of all kinds 
were one-room tenements, having five or more 
occupants in each. This proportion showed 
twice as many such tenements as in Glasgow, 
compared with the population of that city, 
also nearly four times as many as in Edinburgh, 
and thirty-two times as many as in Liverpool. 
The excess of such tenements as compared with 
Belfast was even greater, and still more so in 
Manchester, where such one-room tenements 
were only a small fraction of the whole ; and, 
again, if one took the number of people out of 
every 10,000 who lived in one-room tenements 
(with five or more occupants), we found that 
in Dublin the number was 1,061 out of every 
10,000 of the population ; in Glasgow 524 out 
of every 10,000 inhabitants ; Edinburgh, 233 ; 
London, 70; Liverpool, 24; Belfast, 10; 
Manchester, 5. These figures were taken from 
the census of ten years ago, and it was to be 
hoped that a definite improvement would be 
shown. | 

Sir Charles Cameron (honorary member) 
proposed the toast of The Guests.“ 

The Right Hon. General Neville Lyttelton, 
K.C.B., the Hon. Mr. Justice Barton, and the 
Hon. the Recorder of Dublin responded. 

The Lord Lieutenant then proposed the 
health of the President of the Institute. 

The President, in responding. said he had 
been connected with the Institute for a great 
many years, and was glad to know that it was 
increasing in numbers and in power to do 
good, not only to themselves, but to the public 
at large. They did not admit within its portals 
anyone who was not fully qualified to follow 
the profession of architect, although the law 
did not give them power to prevent others 
from practising. The size of the brass plate, 
he remarked, did not always indicate the 
quality of the architect inside the house. A 
move in the right direction had taken place 
in obtaining a Chair in the National University, 
and although it had not yet been filled, they 
hoped it soon would be, and that lectures 
would be given. The University would then 
give them a diploma, which he hoped would 
be satisfactory to the profession. 

Other toasts followed. 


Manchester Society of Architects : 
THE ARCHITECT'S USE OF A LIBRARY. 


At the meeting held on the 8th inst. Mr. 
J. H. Sellers read a paper on “The Architect's 
Use of a Library.“ There are some people, 
Mr. Sellers said, to whom a library is dull 
and uninspiring. To architects it could be a 
great inspiration and help. There is no better 
relaxation. than to turn from the drawing- 
board to one’s books—-'' books," as Gissing 
said, “gentle and quieting books; noble and 
Inspiring bocks that will merit to be pored 
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over not once, but many a time." They 
would point out the true if narrow path. 

It is doubtful if the old architects under- 
stood the history of the art as we understand 
it to-day. If Wren could have studied the 
folios ol Greek work we might have seen 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, with the mouldings 
as refined and the ornament as delicate as 
Greek work. Knowledge of history impresses 
upon us the fact that great styles are based 
on reason and logical construction, that build- 
ings must fulfil their purpose. To know the 
history of architecture well, we must know 
the history of the people, their religion, their 
commerce; we. must trace out the inter- 
mingling of tribes and nations. Wide readin 
would bring us to this knowledge, and woul 
aid us in the formation of an artistic charac- 
ter and a power of esthetic reasoning. 
Architects should strive after culture in its 
true sense, not artificial or superficial accom- 
plishment, but the natural and inevitable pro- 
cess by which a man comes into possession 
of his own nature and into a real and fruitful 
relation with the world about him; not the 
possession of information, but the absorption 
of knowledge, such as would enable them to 
reject the untruthful and to pass by the 
trimmings of styles that are dead. 'Too many 
books are written on taste, “ What is Art?” 
and sc forth. They were unprofitable and 
wearisome, and often the ssi of amateurs 
who do not practice and are unable to put 
themselves into the position of the worker, 
and who read into buildings, motives and 
causes which seldom had any existence. 

Students should read great books, the Bible, 
the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Walter 
Pater, Ruskin, and Dante. They would lift 
us above.thoughtlessness in our work till we 
should ‘‘see visions of colour and light, of 
green fields and broad rivers, of palaces laid 
with fair colours, and gardens where a place 
is found for rosemary and rue.”’ 


— . — 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


. À MEETING of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was held on the 6th inst., when Mr. 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A., read a paper on 
Domestic Architecture." In the course of 
his remarks he said :— 

It is a widely accepted belief that once 
upon a time” houses were built as easily as a 
baker makes a loaf of bread. I cannot pre- 
tend to speak with authority on this much 
discussed point, but, anvhow, we have plenty 
of evidence that centuries ago buildings were 
conceived and composed, not only to fulfil 
certain practical requirements, but with the 
deliberate intention of creating something 
beautiful. They were planned and propor- 
tioned with great elaboration, and are known 
as the works of particular architects. 

In our own country the actual designs of 
Thorpe can be seen and studied, and the im- 
pression conveyed by these drawings is that the 
art of house building was pactised in his time 
very much in the same way as it is now; and 
so it is with the works of Inigo Jones, Wren, 
Vanbrugh, Chambers, the brothers Adam, 
and many others whose names are familiar to 
us. All these architects carefully designed 
their buildings on paper, and got them built 
much as we do to-day. The great difference 
between their methods and ours was that 
there was only one style current in each 
period. The builder, too, was still a builder, 
with masons and carpenters who were masters 
of their crafts, and capable of taking the im- 
press of new ideas and of contributing some- 
thing to the general effect of the building. 
The contractor, who is now a mere employer 
of labour, is comparatively a modern develop- 
ment. The carpenter, mason, and joiner 
are still highly-skilled men, but their skill 
has become more mechanical. So many 
methods and styles are in vogue at the pre- 
sent day, and the architect is so anxious to 
impress his own individuality on the building, 
that the skilled craftsman has become a skilled 
mechanic, and all that is expected of him is 
that he shall faithfully and laboriously 
exercise his calling under strict direction. 
However, we have to work under modern 
conditions, and I don't think it is much good 
to worry ourselves about the way in which 
building used to be done, or to consider how 
much we owe to the architect and how much 
to the craftsman. Our problem is definitely 
one of selection. and design. "Traditional 
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styles and methods of house building have 
gone. Instead of one fashion in building there 
are a dozen, and every architect nowadays is 
more Or less a law to himself, and sets about 
his business in his own way with the definite 
intention of producing something personal. 

The last thirty or forty years have seen an 
extraordinary activity in domestic architec- 
ture, more especially in England. If one 
turns over the pages of the building papers 
for the last thirty years one is struck by the 
great development of this branch of architec- 
ture. It is impossible, at present, to reduce 
this manifestation to any sort of order or to 
be sure where it is leading us. Personal 
predilection is our only guide. One man is 
attracted by the stately-ordered architecture 
of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, others 
seek their inspiration from earlier times, 
some go for form, others for colour and tex- 
ture, and the skilful or playful manipulation 
of materials. Again, we have men whose 
dogma is “straightforward, common-sense 
building," and others who throw off the 
shackles both of old work and common sense, 
and deliberately use forms of no known, or 
even guessed at, parentage. 

He would be a rash man who would pass 
judgment on any of these schools. It is all 
very bewildering, but there is one clear 
thread in this confused tangle—we are all 
very much in earnest; everyone is making 
his contribution in his own way, and so long 
as our work is really our best, and done with 
real conviction, we can leave the future to 
straighten out the tangle. 

Personally, I think we must accept our 
times and conditions as we find them. To be 
always looking back and longing for conditions 
that have apparently gone for ever is rather 
paralysing. 

I know there are many men, whose views 
are entitled to the greatest respect, not only 
because they are conspicuously able men, but 
because the history of building may often 
be quoted in support of their views, who urge 
that the proper training-ground for an archi- 
tect is the builder’s yard. Now I believe it 
is quite possible that a man who is already a 
highly-trained architect, in the modern sense, 
may derive much advantage from the prac- 


' tical work of building, but I cannot, I con- 


fess, see how & raw student is to be converted 
into a complete architect by this process, 
because, as we all know, the glamour of the 
builders art is gone; the student would 
learn Ettle or nothing that was traditional 
either in character or method, and it is 
difficult to see how the making of ordinary 
doors and staircases and the chipping of 
stone would teach him anything of the art 
of intricate planning or the deft arrangement 
and composition of a complete building. 

There is much to be said for the Trench 
system of training students as both archi- 
tects and engineers. "That is not quite a true 
definition of their training, which is really 
in traditional methods of monumental design, 
and in the principles of scientific construc- 
tion. 

It has been remarked more than once that 
this system of training may be good for the 
production of monumental architecture, but 
that the French people cannot build country 
houses. I don't believe that their training 
has anything to with it. The French could 
do anything they liked, but the set in France 
is more towards town architecture, and their 
domestic work in towns is proof enougb 
that their training is as efficient for domestic 
as for monumental] work. Country life does 
not attract them probably in the same way as 
it attracts us. We must remember that for 
centuries it has been safe to live in the 
country in England. We have not been in- 
vaded and burnt and devastated, but bave 
been able to enjoy our life free from all these 
horrors. We can see, in America, that the 
Beaux-Arts training is no sort of bar to the 
production of country houses. Many of these 
modern American buildings are most interest- 
ing, and their designers have in most cases 
heen trained either wholly or partly in Paris, 
or, at any rate, in French methods. 

The common-sense, straightforward house 
idea is attractive: but here, again, it 
is only the man who is trained to observe. 
select, and reject who has any chance of 
success in this direction; as a matter of fact, 
we most of us either actuallv do or think we 
design our houses more or less on common- 
sense lines. I admit large-reservations, but. 
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I believe the mental process is somewhat as 
follows :— 


First we consider the aspect and the position 
of the various rooms in relation to that aspect ; 
then the contour of the land and what sort of 
shape will sit most comfortably on it; we 
amass information as to local materials and 
methods, and if the site is very exposed we 
form very decided opinions as to the walls 
and roofs, and so gradually the house shapes 
itself. This is all common sense and straight- 
forward so far, but I think we weaken a 
little when we come to the windows, and talk 
a little vaguely about texture, play of 
light and shade,“ “stiffening of the sash, 
* sense of protection in the room, and so on 
to justify our leaded panes or sash-bars. 

I can dimly imagine this straightforward, 
common-sense house. A house that is noise- 
less and dustless, whose windows of un- 
obstructed glass open and shut at a touch, 
where no floors creak or doors rattle, a house 
that is weatherproof and draughtless, but 
always well ventilated, cool in summer and 
warm in yinter, economical to build and keep 
in repair, and yet quite ony and pleasant ; 
that 1s to say, I can imagine the possibility of 
such a house, and I suppose it is the house 
of the future, but we have got to shed a lot 
of preconceived ideas before ıt takes shape. 

f the Art Nouveau” it is difficult. to 
speak with much patience. It has not taken 
much hold in England, but has developed very 
rapidly on the Continent. That it has its 
place in the general development of things 
must be conceded, and, in fact, the work of 
some of the ablest of its exponents has a 
certain directness, reticence, and refinement 
which gives it a character of its own that is 
not unattractive; but in the hands of the 
wilder spirits it seems to me simply a bizarre 
sort of nightmare, defying every law of con- 
struction and natural form, and even of 
decency. 

I hope no one will conclude from the dis- 
join remarks that I have made on the 
modern practice of domestic architecture that 
I think it should be taught to students as a 
*  go-as-you-please-for-the-present ° art. On 
the contrary, I am inclined to believe that 
some scheme of training approximating to 
the Beaux-Arts system, modified to suit the 
English character and conditions, is the right 
one, and I believe when, if ever, wg can get 
some such system firmly established, that the 
constant influx of highly-trained men into 
the ranks of practising architects will have 
a very steadying effect on the whole body of 
architecture. 

Before I finish I should just like to say a 
word for the client. Now I know it is 
thought he has only very limited rights, that 
it is his job to pay and ours to plan. That is 
quite true up to a certain point. But when 
a man builds a house he often has very 
definite ideas, which, with a little trouble on 
our part, can be properly met. I often think 
that the average ordinary type of man who 
wants a plain, simple house, with fairly high. 
well-lighted rooms, carpeted floors, and all 
that goes to the making of a comfortable home 
from his point of view, is rather Hardy used 
when he finds that instead of this he has 
to sit in a sort of low farmhouse kitchen, 
watching the smoke from a sulky log creeping 
up a cavernous chimney, his hard, un- 
cushioned chair gritting on & rough stone 
floor. (Idon't mean to say that we must never 
do this sort of thing. It is not perhaps the 
highest form of domestic architecture, but it 
is often quite pleasant and, within certain 
limits, legitimate.) What I mean is that we 
have no right to force it on an unwilling 
victim. More progress wil be made by 
honest attempts to meet actual requirements 
than in any other way, even if we sometimes 
‘have to do a little violence to our preconceived 
ideas."' 

— — 
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Denkmoler der Kunst in Dalmatien heraus- 
gegeben. Von GEona KOwZaTCz Tk, mit einer 
einleitung von CORNELIUS GURLITT. (Berlin, 
1910. Verlag fur Kunstwissenschaft.) 

THE Germans, with a thoroughness that 

characterises all their archsological work, 

have made a valuable contribution to the 
survey of ancient architecture in these two 
handsome demy folio volumes on Dalmatia. 


THE BUILDER. 


Herr von Gurlitt, in a lengthy and interest- 
ing introduction, points out the extraordinary 
interest attaching to the rocky and barren 
shores of the eastern side of the Adriatic. 
The monuments still extant, in spite of 
poverty, and notwithstanding the vicissitudes 
of wars, witness to the vitalit 
love of the arts of the inhabitants. "Their 
chequered history shows them governed first 
by the Romans of the Western Empire, then 
from Constantinople, until the arrival of the 
Hungarians in the XIIth century; the object 
of contention between Hungary and Venice 
until the XVth century, and from then till 
the fall of the Venetian Empire at the end 
of the XVIIIth century entirely under Vene- 
tian rule. The story is one of the romances 
of the world, a romance still incomplete, 
sordid with oppression and poverty and 
ignorance, and yet to those who know the 
country not without hope of a destiny still 
unfulfilled. 

Her von Gurlitt writes as one in love with 
the country, its history, and its people. The 
greater part of the work consists of a survey 
of Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato, a memorial 
to the man who played so big a part in the 
country's history. This building is a land- 
mark in architectural history—the classic 
purist would label it as the beginning of the 
decline; those who, like the editor of this 
book, dislike the word “ decline,” will see in 
its fine masses, in its freedom from the dry 
bones of theory, the beginning of a new 
growth. Practically the whole of the first 
voluine is devoted to Spalato. All the plans 
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and measured drawings are reproduced from 
Robert Adam's great work of 1764; the value 
of the present survey is in the combination 
of these drawings with remarkably fine photo- 
graphic illustrations reproduced by the collo- 
type process. With the exception of Mr. 
Jackson's well-known work, '' Dalmatia, the 
Quarnero and Istria, the country has been 
entirely neglected by students of architecture 
since Robert Adam discovered the mine of 
wealth which played so great a part in the 
development of his own style. This neglect 
is somewhat surprising; Adams studied the 
Roman woik only; those who love the more 
individual work of later styles will find here 
an immense field for study and illustration. 
As we turn over the pages of these volumes 
surprise after surprise awaits us; the interest 
of much of the work can only be accounted 
for by the roving character of the workmen, 
now in this war, now in that, often under 
Asiatic masters, sometimes under Pagan, at 
others under Christian influences. Egypt, 
Syria, Persia, Constantinople, all contributed 
something to the early art of the country. 
Diocletian fostered all the arts, and later 
centuries have endorsed his foresight and 
wisdom. 

In the development of early Christian art 
the country of Dalmatia plays a big part. 
Some of the most interesting illustrations 
given are of the early Christian churches in 
Spalato and Zara of the XIIth and XIIIth 
centuries; the fine craftsmanship in wood and 
stone depicting birds and beasts and fishes 
and trees of life and “tendril” work 


Choir Stalls, Spalato Cathedral. 
(From ‘‘ Denkmpler der Kunst in Dalmatien.) 
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Doorway to Cathedral, Cattaro. 
(From“ Denkmeler der Kunst in Dalmatien.“ 


show unmistakable Eastern influence, yet 
express a vitality of their own. About the 
craftsmen Herr von Gurlitt has much to tell us 
of interest, and in Renaissance times he shows 
us the famous architects of Italy in touch 
with their fellows across the sea, of visits 
exchanged and reputations gained, ‘entailing 
long journeys to advise and control. Interest- 
ing as the text is, the illustrations are the 
1mportant part of the work, and there is no 
need for the student to know German to 
appreciate these. 


Clarification of Sewage. By Dr. Ixa RUDOLF 
SCHMEITZNER. ‘Translated by A. ELLIOTT 
Kimpercy, Consulting Engineer, Columbus, 
Ohio. (New York : The Engineering News 
Publishing Company; and London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd. 6s. net.) 


SEWAGE treatment plants are discussed in this 
book only with regard to engineering features 


of construction and of operation, and the 
chemical and bacterial phases of the question 
are but briefly mentioned. The subject 
matter was obtained during an inspection trip 
to some German cities where preparatory de- 
vices constitute the entire treatment of the 
sewage. 

lhe author has given a useful. review 


of the processes and devices used in 
Germany in the preparatory treatment 
of sewage, and his work, which ex- 


tends to some 100 pages, including dia- 
grams, will no doubt be welcomed by 
engineers and others. The translator, who 
appears to have given a faithful rendering 
of tne original, explains in his Preface that in 
Germany, presumably because of local con- 
ditions, devices and processes for the 
clarification of sewage have been much more 
highly developed than in this country. 
" Many of the rivers are large and the 
modification of the sewage to a non-putrescible 


Window in Cathedral Porch, Traù. 


(From“ Denkmeler der Kunst in Dalmatien.'') 


Capitals to Loggia at Traü. 
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state is quite írequently unnecessary. On 
this account there are many plants in 
Germany where screening devices and tanks 
of various kinds constitute the entire equip- 
ment of a sewage treatment plant." 


Memorials of Old Leicestershire. Edited by 
ALrCE DRYpEN. With many illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. (London: George Allen & 
Sons, Rathbone-place, W. 15s. net.) 

THIs is another of that excellent series of 

the Memorials of the Counties of land, 

the general editor of which is the Rev. P. H. 

Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. The editor of the 

volume before us explains that she has sought 

to include in the work a few papers of 
adequate extent rather than try to present 
shortly many subjects that have been well 
dealt with elsewhere, and a perusal of the 
volume will show that she has acted wisely. 

She herself is responsible for a carefully- 

written article on Historic Leicestershire,” 

and another on the ''Greys of Groby and 

Bradgate." Mr. A. R. Horwood has con- 

tributed three able chapters :—(1) *' Prehis- 

toric Leicestershire," (2) “ Leicestershire under 

Roman Influence," and (3) “ Leicestershire in 

Anglo-Saxon Times." Mr. Harold E. Peake 

has an interesting chapter on *'Prehistoric 

Roads," while other contributions are by Mr. 

A. Percival Moore, B. C. L., on“ Leicestershire 

Churches in the Time of Charles I.’’; Mr. 

W. Samuel Weatherley, on “Tombs and 

Monuments having Bculpimied Ethgies up to 

the Close of the XVIIth Century, with a 

Digression upon the Smithland Local Head- 

stones of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries ” ; 

and Mr. George Manners, on“ Belvoir Castle.” 

A chapter on the ancient houses is of 

interest, though, as the writer, Mr. J. Alfred 

Gotch, F.S.A., says, Leicestershire, for so 

large a county, has singularly few ancient 

houses of first-rate interest; ‘‘ nor are there 
many of the old simple manor-houses still 
remaining—houses such as, in other parts of 

England, have either become farmhouses or 

have been left empty and uncared for. . . . 

In Leicestershire the owners of important 

houses seem to have been able to rebuild them 

from time to time, and not to have been 
compelled to leave them to decay or to sink 
into farmhouses. It is therefore not a county 
from which the story of the evolution of the 

English house can be either completely or 

copiously illustrated.“ 

The volume has been carefully edited and 
arranged, and the various subjects are admir- 
ably dealt with by the various writers, the 
whole forming a useful and interesting 
though necessarily somewhat brief ''story of 
the county.“ Leicestershire is not so rich in 
incident as other English counties, but its 
story, adequately told, as in this volume, 
affords pleasant and instructive reading. 


— . — 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of March 16, 1861. 


Iron-Cased Ships. i 

AT the meetings of the Institution of Naval 
Architects which have been lately held, 
the Right Hon. Sir John S. Pakington, Bart., 
in the chair, the first communication read 
was from General Sir Howard Douglas. 
In his remarks cn the subject of iron ships and 
iron-cased ships he had taken care, he said, 
not to confound the two questions together. 
He considered the Warrior and the other 
vessels now being built of timber combined 
with iron to belong to the category of iron- 
cased ships; for although the only timber 
used in the formation of the Warrior con- 
sisted of two layers of wood, 8 and 10 in. 
thick respectively, placed behind the plates ; 
yet, but for the timber with which the plates 
were backed up, the side of the ship would 
not be shot-proof, nor could the plates be 
firmly fixed. He would not follow Mr. Scott 
Russell in the plunge he had taken to dive 
into the future of the British navy ; but to 
the question put in that gentleman's pam- 
hlet—“ Iron and Wood; which shall it be?“ 
ho (Sir H. Douglas) confidently replied— 
of neither singly, but by a combination of 
both. With respect to ships formed wholly 
of iron, he adhered firmly to the opinion that 
they were utterly unfit for any of the purposes 
of war. | 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article, Temporary Decora- 
tions," makes some suggestions as to improve- 
ments in street decorations, and refers to the 
necessity of considering the surroundings. 


An article on Inigo Jones and John Webb 
follows (p. 326). It is given d propos of the 
paper read at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday by Mr. J. A. Gotch. 


The subject of St. Paul's Bridge is dealt with 
on p. 326, and the defence of the City Cor- 
poration in their opposition to the suggestions 
of architects is considered. 


* Notes" (p. 327) include: '' Metropolitan 
Burial Grounds"; Competitions and Com- 
petitors”; Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies; Personal Predilection and 
Architecture." 


A short article on the National Gallery is 
given on p. 3?8. 


A meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday to hear & paper 
by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., on The Burlington- 
Devonshire Collection of Drawings " (p. 328). 


*The Use of Glass in Building" was the 
title of a lecture, by Mr. Noel Heaton, 
B.Sc., F.C.S., at Carpenters Hall on the 
8th inst. A Report, with illustrations, appears 
on p. 330. 


A lecture on St. Paul's and the Bridges 
was given at Carpenters’ Hall on Thursday 
last week by Professor Pite (p. 331 ; illustrated). 


Our notices of provincial architectural 
Societies (n. 332) include: Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society (“ Renaissance Church 
Architecture of the XVIth century in France“); 
Nottingham Architectural Society (“ Water- 
colour as an Aid to Architecture ") ; the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland (annual dinner). 


'" Domestic Architecture is the title of a 
paper by Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., read before 
the Liverpool Architectural Society (p. 334). 


Our book reviews (r. 335) include; *: Denk- 
maler der Kunst in Dalmatien herausgegeben 
(illustrated); * Memorials of Old  Leicester- 
shire ; etc. 


The * Monthly Historical Review " (p. 339) 
contains: French Royal Palaces: VIII.—The 
Palais Royal" (with illustrations); The 
Pedigree of City Steeples (with illustrations); 
and Notes.“ 


The Building Trade Section (p. 344) includes: 
Recent Workmen's Compensation Cases; 
The Institute of Builders (“ Timber: its 
Growth, Diseases, Seasoning, and Principal 
Uses"); “ Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces"; Applications under the London 
Building Acts " ; etc. 


Two Tribunal of Appeal Cases under the 
London Building Act are briefly reported on 
p. 349. 

— ä — ——- 


MEETINGS. 


Fripay, MARCH 17. 
Royal Instifuton.— Mr. J. H. Balfour-Browne, K. C., 


D. L., on * Water Supply." 9 p.m. 

Royal Sanita In titute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers). —Mr. Tyndale on *“ Calculations, 
Measurements, and Plans and Sections." 7 p.m. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Mr. A. Herbert on ‘‘Influence of Classic Revival in 
Leicester." Lantern illustrations. 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary In-titute.—A sessional meeting in the 
Civil Court, Guildhall, Bristol, at 10.45 a.m., when a 
discussion will take place on Modern Methods of 
Puritication of Public Water Supplies." To be opened 
by Mr. J. A. MacPherson, B.Sc., M. Inst. C. E., Chief 
Engineer, Bristol Waterworks Company. 

Glasgow Technical College A chitectural Craftsmen’s 
Soee'y.—Discussion on The Fixing of Tiles, opened 
by Mr. T. S. Allan. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Mecting).— 
Mr. Alwyne Meade on The Production of Water-Gus.”’ 
8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, Marcu 18. 

Architectural Association.—Fourth Spring Visit, to the 
offices of the General Accident, Fire und Life Assurance 
Co., Ltd., Aldwych, by permission of the architect, Mr. 
J.J. Burnet, LL.D. 2 p.m. 

MON DAT, Marcu 20. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Special general 
meeting. The Chairman to move, under Clause 1 of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1908, that the Council be 
authorised to continue to elect Licentiates of the 
Institute until December 31, 1911. 8 p.m. 
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The Architectural Association (Combined Meeting with 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club).—Mr. A. M. Brice on 
„The Legal Duty of the Architect. 7.30 p.m. 


Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
ORE W. C. Tyndale on Sanitary Appliances. 

p.m. i l 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musenm).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on Belgian and Dutch 
Mediæval Architecture.” 5 p. m. 


TuESDAY, Marcu 21. 


Royal Insti“ uf ion.— Mr. M. Aurel Stein, C. I. E., Ph. D., 
on Exploration of Ancient Desert Sites in Central 
Asia —I. 3 p. m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students' Lecture).— 
Mr. John Lawrance on “Ventilation of Dwellings and 
Public Buildings." 7 p.m. l 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on ''The Later Byzantine Architecture.” 
Lantern illustrations. 1.30 p.m. | 

Institution of Civil. Engmeers.—Paper to be further 
discussed, The Electrification of a Portion of the 
Suburban System of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway,” by Mr. Philip Dawson. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 22. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-vwall (Lectures on Arts 
Connected with Building).--Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, 
R.B.A., on “ Intarsia and Wood Inlay.” 7.45 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Mr. W. C. Tyndale on ‘‘ House Drainage.”’ 


7 p.m. 

Worthen Architectural Association.—Annual meeting. 
7.30 p.m. 

Eainburgh Architectural Association.— Dr. Otto Schlapp 
on “Architecture and Decorative Art in Germany.” 

p.m. : 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. A. C. Davis, F. C. S., on 
The Manufacture of Portland Cement." 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Studentsa' visit to the 
Chingford Reservoir under construction for the Metro- 
politan Water Board. 


THURSDAY, MancH 23. 
Society of Antiquarres.— 8.30 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society (Students' 
Evening).—Town Planning Debate. 6.30 p.m. 
Institution. of Electric. i —- Mesarü. H. A. 
Ratcliff and A. E. Moore on Electricity Meters, with 
Notes on Meter Testing.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, Marca 24. 

Architectural Association. -A members’ smoking even- 
ing. A collection of druwings executed by English 
students in French ateliers und in the Ecole des Beuux- 
Arts will be on exhibition. 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. —'* The B. A. A. 
Excursion to Holand,” by Mr. A. E. McKewan. 
6.45 p.m. 

Queen's. College, London. — Professor A. Wallace 
Rimington, R. B. A., A.R.E., on The Educational 
Value of Pictures. 3 p. m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Oflicers).—Mr. H. Adams on “ Building Materials. 


7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meeting).— 
Lecture on The Uses of Chemistry in Engineering,” 
by Mr. James Swinburne, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25. 

Edinhurgh Architectural Associatton,.—Visit to (1) 
New Offices of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
121, George-street; (2) Dome of St. George's Church, 
Charlotte-square ; (3) Edinburgh College of Art, 
Luuriston- place. 

The Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey.— 
Annual general meeting in the Surrey Archwoloyical 
Museum, Castle Arch, Guildford. 3.30 p.m. At 7 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. a short talk, illustrated by lantern slides, 
will be given on the work being done by the Association. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Western District meeting to be held at Torquay. 


— — —— 


GENERAL. NEWS. 


New Architect of Rochester Cathedral. 
Mr. Temple Moore, F. R. I. B. A., of London, 
has, we understand, been appointed by the 


Dean and Chapter architect to Rochester 
Cathedral. 


The Royal Archzological Institute Summer 
: Meeting. 

The Royal Archeological Institute will meet 
this year at Cardiff, July 25-29, and at Tenby, 
Julv 29 to August 2, with an extra day at 
St Davids. 


The Mall Improvement. 

Immediate possession has been given of the 
vacant land in Charing Cross needed for 
widening the approach to the Mall, and the 
Improvements Committee of the Westminster 
City Council have instructed the City 
Engineer to invite tenders for the necessary 
paving work. This is to be done by both 
day and night. 


Design for a Medal by Mr. Walter Crane. 

Mr. Walter Crane has designed a medal to 
be used as a badge by members of the 
Universal Race Congress. On one side of 
the medal, says the Times, are seen two 
figures, symbolising the West and the East, 
joining hand in friendship across a globe and 
upholding a scroll bearing the motto“ Con- 
cordia." A lamp typifving enlightenment 
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surmounts the globe. The obverse shows two 
doves, Peace and Goodwill, supporting a 
tablet inscribed with the name and date of 
the Congress, a circlet of olive branches 
enclosing the whole. The medal will be 
executed in bronze. 


The King and Housing Conditions at Kennington. 


Some time ago the King, we understand, 
commanded Professor Adshead, of Liverpool 
University, to make a report upon the condi- 
tions of the Kennington property in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Oval with a view to institut- 
ing an entirely fresh system of bousing. His 
Majesty presided, a few days ago, over a 
meeting of the Council which controls the 
administration of the Duchy of Cornwall 
estate, and proposals were laid before him 
for alterations in the housing eonditions of 
this portion of the estate. 


Bath at the Festival of Empire. 


At a meeting of the Bath City Council on 
the 7th inst. it was announced by the Chair- 
man of the Committee dealing with the 
matter that they had decided to erect at the 
Festival of Empire, Crystal Palace, as an 
exhibit for the city of Bath, a replica of the 
entrance portico of the Temple of Minerva, 
which, according to the ancient remains, 
indicates tnat it stood on the site of the 
Pump Room in Roman times. The height 
of the front will be 24 ft., with four fluted 
columns, surmounted with Corinthian caps 
and a carved tympanum. Estimates have 


' been obtained for erecting it in Bath stone 


and plaster, and the work has been under- 
taken by the Bath Stone Firms in St. Aldhelm 
Box ground stone, at a price below that of 
plaster. 


Esher (Old) Parish Church. 


The old parish church of St. George, 
having been restored by Messrs. Dunnage & 
Hartmann, with Mr. Harold Brakspear as 
consulting architect, will henceforth be used 
for lectures and other parochial objects. 
Formerly known as Sandon, or Sandy, 
Chapel, it was built in 1540, and was closed 
to public worship some years ago. 


Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society. 


At the monthly meeting on March 3 the 
Society resolved to invite the co-operation of 
all open-space societies in opposition to the 
Bill of the Metropolitan Water Board to con- 
struct eight ‘big reservoirs in the Thames 
Valley, with lofty retaining walls near the 
river at Walton and Wraysbury, and to 
schedule thirty-four acres of common land in 
the Staines district, with the closing of many 
valuable rights of way. It was reported that 
more than thirty footpaths will be traversed 
by the projected railway around Northern 
London, and that it involves tunnelling under 
Epping Forest. 


Ramsbury, Wiltshire. 


A carved screen, designed by Mr. J. Arthur 
Reeve, and a ringers' floor have been dedi- 
cated in Holy Cross Church to commemorate 
the consecration there, 1,000 years ago, of the 
first Bishop of Ranisbury. The see was 
annexed to that of Sherborne in 1058, and in 
1072 the seat was removed to old Sarum. "The 
screen bears figures of Athelstan, the first 
Bishop of Ramsbury, and the present Dishop 
of Salisbury, and carries a cross, having 
angels for supporters. 


Open Spaces and Recreation Grounds. 


A syndicate is formed for the laying-out of 
a pleasure park for North London upon a site 
of 11 acres which has been purchased in Green 
Lanes, Harringay. Sir Thomas Bowater is chair- 
man of the company. Colonel Cubitt, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, has presented to Dorking 
the Dorking Millpond and several acres of 
ground for publie recreation and resort, and 
the Urban District Council have under con- 
sideration a scheme for laying out the land 
at an expenditure of about 1, 200“. 


Decorative Panel for the Royal Exchange. 


A panel has been contributed for the wall 
of the walks" in the Royal Exchange. It 
is the gift of Mr. W. W. Aston, and is 
executed by Mr. C. Goldsborough Anderson, 
and represenis the building of the Tower of 
London in the XIth century. A further 

anel will be offered, it is stated, by Alderman 
Sir Charles Wakefield. 
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West of Scotland Teachers’ Training College. 


An important decision has just been 
arrived at by the Provincial Committee with 
reference to the provision of a new Training 
College for Teachers. A site extending to 
about 50 acres has been selected in the 
Jordanhill district, adjacent to, but outside, 
the Glasgow boundaries. No arrangements 
have yet been made for the building proper, 
but it is probable that a competition, either 
limited or open, will be promoted 
immediately for the selection of a design. 
The new institution will be one of the largest 
of ita kind in the country, as it is intended 
to form a centre for the whole of the West of 
Scotland. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 


The Concrete institute. 


The sixteenth general meeting of the Con- 
crete Institute took place on the 9th inst. at 
Denison House, Westminster, with Sir Henry 
Tanner, I.S.O., F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. 
The following new members were elected :—- 


Charles Farrell, Auckland, New Zealand. 

H. G. Sawyer, A.R.I.B.A., Westminster. 
Wilfred H. Robinson, M.S.A., M. R. San. I. 
Westminster. 

William Galbraith, Gravesend. 
Oscar Faber, Se., 
Stud. I. E. E., Westminster. , 

It was also announced that the following 
had been enrolled as students :—Messrs. 
W. W. Chamberlain, Belfast; E. W. Haynes. 
Leytonstone; G. F. Fortens, London; E. J. 
Arthy, London. 


RUSTING OF STEEL INSIDE A (ONI RETE 
OOVERINO. 


Mr. F. E. Wentworth Sheilds, M. Inst. C. E., 
then read extracts from a report of the Science 
Standing Committee on the subject of the 
rusting of steel inside a concrete covering. 

A circular letter was issued at the begin- 
ning of 1909 by the Concrete Institute, 
asking for the results of experience and 
examination on the question of whether 
rusting of steel takes place when covered by 
concrete. As a result of the replies received 
and other investigations, the Committee have 
drawn the following conclusions. Reinforced 
concrete will last as long as plain concrete in 
any situation provided that certain special 
precautions are taken during its construction. 
The precautions to be taken are as follows :— 

Concrete.—The materials (cement, sand, and 
stone) must be of good quality. They must 
be most carefully and thoroughly mixed and 
scientifically proportioned, so as to be prac- 
tically waterproof and airproof. The mixture 
must be fairly wet, and must be well punned 
into position so as to minimise voids. The 
aggregate should be as non-porous as possible, 
and any aggregate which 1s known to have 
a chemical action on steel should be avoided. 
The aggregate should all pass through a .in. 
mesh. The concrete covering should in no 
case be lese than j in., and it is suggested 
that if round or square bars be used the 
covering should not be less that the diameter 
of the bar. In structures exposed to the 
action of water or damp air the thickness of 
covering should be increased at least 50 per 
cent., or the size of the aggregate should be 
reduced, 80 as to ensure a dense skin. In 
the case of structures exposed to very severe 
conditions, the concrete might be covered 
with some impervious coating as an extra 
precaution. | 

Steel.—The reinforcement should be so 
arranged that there shall be suflicient space 
between one piece and its neighbour to allow 
the concrete to pass aud to completely sur- 
round every part of the steel. All steel 
should be firmly supported during the ram- 
ming of the concrete, so as to avoid displace- 
ment. It should not be oiled or painted, and 
thick rust should be scraped and brushed off 
before placing. 

General.—'l|he scantling of the various 
members of the structure should be suflicient 
to prevent excessive deflection. If electric 
mains are laid down, very great care must 
be taken that no current is allowed to pass 
through the reinforced concrete. Fresh water 
should be used in mixing, and aggregates 
charged with salt should be washed. 

These recommendations have regard only 
to the prevention of corrosion of steel and 


Stud.Inst.C.E., 
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not to fire resistance or any other property 
of reinforced concrete. 

Afterwards a discussion took place, in which 
the following took part :—Messrs. Wentworth 
Sheilds, W. Simmons, W. Lawrence Gadd, 
E. Fiander Etchells, E. P. Wells, C. S. Meik, 
D. B. Butler, D. G. Somerville, Alfred 
Brooks. W. G. Kirkaldy, and Sir Henry 
Tanner. 

— . — — 


BOOK RECEIVED. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD SURREV. Edited by the 


Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo. 
(London: George Allen & Sons, Ruskin 
House, Rathbone-place, W. Price 15s. net.) 
a — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Church of Santa Maria Delle Carceri 
at Prato. 


R. ANDREW GRAHAM HEN- 
DERSON, winner of the Arthur 
Cates Prize in connexion with 
the Studentships of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects, sends the 

following notes to accompany the reproduc- 

tions of his drawings which form two of our 
plates this week :— 

This church, erected in 1485-91 by 
Guiliano da Sangallo, is in the form of a 
Greek cross with short arms. Internally 
these arms are wagon vaulted on a single 
order of pilasters, the crossing being covered 
with a done carried on pendentives and a 
low drum. The dome is in twelve compart- 
ments, ribbed, as in the Pazzi chapel, in a 
manner apparently founded on Byzantine 
models and lit by twelve circular windows 
and a small open lantern. There is a heavy 
cornice below the drum supporting a graceful 
balustrade. The internal pilaster order 
occurring at the angles and corners is beauti- 
fully detailed with remarkable, if rather 
florid, capitals of naturalistic form. The 
wagon vaults are commonly described and 
illustrated as coffered, but this coffering, a 
painted imitation, has now been removed. 
The whole. of the interior pilasters, base, 
architrave, cornices, archivolts, window and 
door architraves, etc., with the circular 
cornice and panelling of the drum are of 
blue gray stone (Pietra Serena). This, with 
the fine Della Robbia frieze and circular 
medallions in the pendentives, gives the 
interior a splendid dignity and unity com- 
bined with richness of effect. The medal- 
lions in the pendentives represent the four 
Evangelists. and, with the frieze, were 
executed by Andrea della Robbia about 
1491. 

The church has an elaborate marble pave- 
ment, and there are some good stalls in the 
choir, a recess at one side of the sanctuary. 

Externally the church is treated in two 
stories with coupled pilasters at the angles. 
The lower order, Doric, is of the same 
height as the internal order, while the upper, 
Ionic, covers the height of the wagon vault, 
enabling the four arms of cross to be finished 
with gables and low-pitched roofs. The 
severity of the pilaster treatment is relieved 
by the styles and panels introduced in the 
marble veneering. The styles, frieze, etc., 
are of dark green. while the general surface 
is of white marble. | 

The dome. like other early examples. 
is covered externally with a low conical roof 
on & drum with the lantern projecting 
through at the top. 

The exterior of the church was never 
completed, and at present we have the 
veneering of the brick walls carried out all 
round up to the level of the first architrave, 
but above that only one arm of the cross 
completed. 

The view shows the building completed 
with a suggestion of appropriate surround- 
ings. 


Queen's College, Oxford : The Entrance 
Gateway. 
Or the Renaissance works in Oxford the 
most scholarly and dignified are probably 
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those designed by Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
His principal works are the Clarendon 
Press and the south quadrangle of Queen's, 
and seem to have been designed about 1710. 
when he was working under Vanbrugh at 
Blenheim. 

The front to the High-street of the south 
quadrangle of Queen's forms one of the 
most familiar pictures of Oxford, and to it 
the graceful gateway and cupola add con- 
siderable charm. 

The gateway is a single arch between 
coupled Doric columns. rusticated, with 
flanking walls containing niches. Above 
is a stone cupola supported by eight pairs 
of columns and covering a statue of Queen 
Caroline, consort of George II. 

The view is taken from the cloister sur- 
rounding the quadrangle, and shows one 
of the wings, the gables of which are sur- 
mounted by emblematical figures of 
Geography, Mathematics, Medicine, and 
Religion, with statues of Jupiter and Apollo 
on the pediments. 


Hotel de Valois, Caen. 


THE town of Caen possesses an especial 
architectural distinction in its Renaissance 
hotels. 'These bear the names of Monnaie. 
Mondrainville, Ecoville or Valois, and 
Than. and are the work of those artists of 
the Francis I. period who so enthusiastically 
adopted Renaissance details and applied 
them to all classes of buildings in a pictur- 
esque Gothic manner. 

These houses were built for the merchan: 
poe who flourished so splendidly in 

rance at that time. They were men of 
enlightenment and advanced ideas, bourgeois 
only in the sense that they lived in cities 
while the noblesse lived in the country. 
and many of them were of the reformed 
religion. The Valois who built the Hotel 
d’Ecoville were of this class, and one of their 
successors, Jacques Moisant, Sieur de 
Brieux, a brilliant writer and critic, made it 
in his day a centre of the literary world. 

This building, now used as a Bourse, is 
the most imposing of the Renaissance palaces 
referred to, although the street front is 
somewhat defaced. It was for a long time 
called the Hotel du Grand Cheval from an 
equestrian statue on the facade which was 
destroyed in 1793. 

Coming from the street we enter a com- 
paratively small courtyard (about 50 ft. 
square), with the principal apartment 
occupying the whole of the side to the right 
and the remaining sides devoted to offices 
and smaller rooms. Facing us there is a 
two-storied structure which finishes with 
a steep roof and a huge dormer window, one of 
the finest examples of the style. 

The principal apartment embraces the 
two stories of the other sides in its height. 
but the lines of the Orders are carried round 
between the windows to form a framework 
for statues and coats of arms, and vertically 
their lines are taken up as dormers. The 
statues on this facade are of the two gea! 
beheaders, David holding the head of 
Goliath and Judith with that of Holofernes. 
They, with the coats of arms and minor 
sculptures, are excellently carved. 

In the corner the steps lead to a porch in 
two bays with a finelv coffered ceiling and 
delicately detailed doorway. From this 
porch access is gained to the upper floors 
by a circular staircase which runs up 
through the roof to form a two, storied 
lantern. This, with a smaller lantern ad- 
joining it and the dormer windows, gives 
a most picturesque skyline. The view 
shows the facade of the principal apartment 
and the entrance porch. 


Illustrations to Professor Pite's Lecture. 


THESE illustrations are given in connexion 
with the lecture which Professor Beresford 
Pite delivered at Carpenters’ Hall last week 
on St. Paul's and the Bridges, a short 
report of which will be found on p. 331. 
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Garden Front of the Palais Royal in 1650. 


THE FRENCH ROYAL PALACES.— VIII. 


Y a curious accident the building 
H which bears the name of Palais 
Royal" was only occupied. in the 
whole course of its history, by one King. that 
is, Louis XIV., and even by him but for a 
few years during his minority. Its site. 
however, seems to have had some sort of 
royal associations at a very early time, if wc 
may judge from the discovery there of seven 
women’s cuirasses, supposed to have belonged 
to the female mde of a certain Queen 
Victorina, who flourished in the decline of 
the Roman Empire. The neighbourhood. 
which was outside the city both in Roman 
and the early medieval times, was inter- 
sected by narrow lanes and divided up into 
small holdings, whose produce supplied 
the Paris market. The memory of these 
" petits champs " survives in the names of 
two adjoining streets. The Dae gardens 
were interspersed from very ear X times with 
country houses and other buildings, which 
gradually grew in numbers. The founda- 
tions of an important Roman villa of the 
time of Posthumus, with baths and a large 
reservoir, have been discovered, and two of 
the neighbouring streets—the Rues St. Honoré 
and Les Bons Enfants—owe their names 
respectively to a collegiate church and a 
hostel for poor students, both founded in the 
XIIIth century. After the enclosure of the 
district by the walls of Charles V. (1361-83) 
houses of the bourgeoisie and nobility began 
to line the old lanes, especially the Rue 
St. Honoré, which had grown into the great 
western artery of the capital. The most im- 
portant of these was the Hótel d'Angennes or 
Rambouillet, which occupied, approximately, 
the site of the forecourt of the present Palais 
Royal, while the gardens of this and neigh- 
bouring houses extended to the walls. The 
latter cut diagonally from north-east to 
south-west across the present garden-court. 
Such was the state of affairs in 1624. 
when Richelieu, newly established in power, 
selected this spot, for its proximity to the 
Louvre, as the site of his town mansion. His 
architect was the same, who was then 
enlarging the Louvre, and was later to build 
him his Cháteau of Richelieu, and the design 
exhibited that heaviness and lack of imagina- 
tion which was often characteristic of 
Le Merciers work. The Cardinal had not 
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been able to purchase the whole present 
frontage on the Rue St. Honoré, but the new 
building, which only occupied the central 
portion, crowded in between other houses, 
expanded to greater width behind. The 
small forecourt was surrounded by low, 
rusticated, but otherwise featureless buildings, 
and was not axial with the more pretentious 
Court of Honour behind. The elevations of 
the latter were decorated with ponderous 
panels carved with ships’ prows and similar 
emblems in allusion to Richelieu’s office of 
admiral. Some of these may still be seen 
in the Gallerie des Proues, which derives 
its name from them, on the east side of the 
present inner court, and are the only visible 
relic of the Cardinal’s work. The court 
possessed another and more pleasing feature 
in an arcaded stone screen, which divided it 
from the garden without excluding the 
view (Fig. 1). 

The terrace it carried afforded in later times 
an admirable stage for processions passing 
from one wing of the palace to the other on 
State occasions, 
important news tothe crowd assembled below. 
On the west of the main courts was another, 


or the announcement of 


in which the donjon of the Hotel d’ Angennes 
was retained and transformed into a chapel. 
Internally the apartments appear to have 
been inconvenient and ill-planned, and the 
Cardinal concentrated his attention and 
expenditure on his own “ cabinet,” which 
was filled with a splendid collection of works 
of art, and on his theatre, or rather theatres, 
for he had two, both on the eastern side“ of 
the mansion. The smaller of the two, which 
was a hall no more than 40 ft. wide, was 
erected at the very outset, and since that date 
to the present day the stage has remained 
in intimate connexion with the Palais 
Royal. The larger theatre, which was 
finished shortly before his death, was 
decorated and fitted with stage scenery on a 
scale of magnificence not hitherto reached. 
A curious detail in connexion with its con- 
struction is the fact that it was spanned by 
eight tie-beams over 60 ft. long and nearly 
3 ft. thick and deep, cut from oaks in the 
royal forest of Moulins. It was here that, 
in 1640, Richelieu presented his tragi- 
comedy Mirame before the Court, who 
received it with mortifying coldness, while 
even the relative success of the second night 
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Fig. 3. Elevation of Garden Court of Palais Royal. 
(From Daly's Motifs Historiques.’’) 


was only obtained by carefully selecting the 
audience. 

A new enciente of the city having been 
undertaken under his rule, the Cardinal 
was able to extend his gardens across the 
demolished fortifications, selling off the 
adjoining land as building plots. The 
gardens, bordered with avenues and laid out 
with “ parterres of embroidery” and a 
circular pond 500 ft. in diameter at the 
northern end, seem from the first to have been 
open to the public—at least, at certain hours— 
and to have at once become a fashionable 
resort. In 1639 the Cardinal presented his 
palace to the King. but retaining a life 
interest in it. After his death, in spite of 
his stipulation that the then name of Palais 
Cardinal was to remain in use, it was soon 
exchanged for that of Palais Royal, which 
has survived to the present day. 

On the death of Louis XIII. the Regent, 
Anne of Austria, adopted the palace as her 
town residence, the additions to the Louvre 
being still incomplete. "Though she dis- 
persed many of the Cardinal's art treasures, 
she completed the decoration in progress 
under Simon Vouet. It was chiefly by its 


internal splendour that the palace was remark- 
able. Evelyn, who, in his first visit in 1644 
had thought it “a very noble house though 
somewhat low," says of it in 1649, when 
grown more critical after his Italian tours, 
The fabric of the palace is not magnificent, 
being but of two stories." He expatiates, 
however, on the magnificence of the apart- 
ments, especially *' the gallerie painted with 
the portraits of the most illustrious persons 
and signal actions in France. with innumer- 
able emblems 'twixt every table -i. e., in 
the panels between the pictures. 

It was here that Louis XIV. spent much of 
his childhood, and that if other subjects were 
neglected his military education at least was 
promoted by means of a miniature fortress 
in the centre of the garden, which could be 
attacked and defended by boy troops. But 
his residence at the Palais Royal was an 
agitated one owing to the disturbance of the 
Fronde. On one occasion the unruly citizens 
burst in during the night. and were only 
calmed by being allowed to gaze upon the 
slumbers of their boy King. Twice the 
Court was forced to beat a hasty retreat, no 
easy matter when even royalty possessed but 
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one set of furniture which had to follow its 
owners at every flitting ; and on the second 
occasion the Parisians stopped the furniture 
waggons. On the final return to Paris the 
Regent took up her residence at the Louvre. 
which, unlike the Palais Royal, had its 
moat and was defensible. The latter was 
handed over to the exiled Henrietta Maria 
of England, and French writers bitterly 
lament the depredations committed there 
by the impoverished Queen’s suite, who sold 
the gold-leaf from the picture-frames and 
the lead from the windows for food and fuel. 

A period of renovation and enlargement set 
in when Louis XIV. made over the palace to 
his brother Philip, Duke of Orleans 
(Monsieur), in 1672, with reversion to the 
Crown in default of male heirs. From this 
time till 1848, with the exception of a few 
years after the Great Revolution, it remained 
the town residence of the House of Orleans. 
The more important structural alterations 
were commenced for his son, the future 
Regent—in 1701, when Jules . Hardouin 
Mansart made additions on the west, in- 
cluding a great gallery reaching as far as 
the Rue de Richelieu. A few years later the 
barocco master, Gilles Marie Oppenordt, 
added an octagonal saloon at the end of 
it, and another gallery running at right angles 
to it along the street, and decorated the 
entire suite with the utmost sumptuousness. 
His new gallery, for instance (known as 
Galerie d'Enée" and finished in 1721), 
contained painted subjects by Antoine 
Coypel, illustrating the ZEneid, and was 
panelled in green marble with a wealth of 
sculpture and ornament in gilded bronze. 
If the Regent made the Palais Royal 
notorious by his orgies, his son, who was a 
* dévót," and seldom lived there, attempted 
atonement by making a bonfire of forty of the 
less decorous pictures. 

The next important alteration accom- 
panied the rebuilding of the opera. 
which was burnt down in 1763. This 
opera stood on the Rue St. Honoré to the 
right of the entrance to the palace, and 
occupied the site of Richelieu’s greater 
theatre, where Moliére had acted his last play. 
and which had itself been destroyed by fire 
in 1716. The later fire caused so much 
damage in the palace as to suggest an almost 
complete rebuilding, which was finished in 
1770. The work was entrusted to two in- 
dependent architects, an arrangement which 
led to constant disputes and curious archi- 
tectural results, such as the occurrence of a 
partition in the middle of a window. The 
street front was carried out by Moreau 
Desproux, who also rebuilt the opera, while 
the interior, the second court and a third 
to the east, fell to Contant d'Ivry. While 
the latter's work is characterised by a certain 
restlessness and some reminiscences of the 
rococo manner, the former’s forecourt 
(Fig. 2), with its colonnaded screen and 
groups of sculpture by Pajou, is an admirable 
example of restrained and reposeful Louis 
XVI. architecture. The most notable 
extant feature of the interior is the splendid 
wrought-iron balustrade of the great oval 
staircase executed by Corbin, with bronze 
ornaments by Caffieri. 

When the Duc de Chartres, later known as 
Philippe Egalité, obtained possession of the 
palace in 1773, before his father’s death, 
his first act was to plunge into a speculative 
scheme of development. He laid out and built 
new streets round the three sides of: his 
garden, the houses on the inner side facing 
what was left of the pleasure-ground. This 
was done in the teeth of strenuous opposition 
on the part of the owners of the older houses, 
whose view on to its verdure and animation 
was thus obstructed. The new houses were 
designed by the architect, Victor Louis, with 
a uniform facade of considerable charm, 
treated with a giant order of Corinthian 
pilasters and an arcaded covered promenade 
in the lower story (Fig. 3). The existing 
popularity of the gardens was further in- 
creased by these new attractions, and they 
became the céntral- resort both of the 
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fashionable world and of the demi-monde,”’ 
while the houses opening on to the galleries 
were occupied by smart shops, jewellers, 
milliners, booksellers, and so forth, by cafés 
. and restaurants, gambling hells and haunts of 
debauchery. The old  arcaded screen of 
Richelieu's palace was pulled down at this 
fime and temporarily replaced by wooden 
shelters, which from the ERR bag pe 
swindlers, and harpies of all descriptions 
which frequented them were known as the 
Tartar Camp. In 1829 the present stone 
gallery was erected on their site between the 
inner court and the garden. 

In 1781, the year in which the buildi 
of the gallery was begun, the newly-finish 
opera-house caught fire during a performance 
of Glück's Crpheus, and was burnt to the 
ground, causing the death of at least 
twenty-two members of the company and 
stage hands. The architect, Louis, whose 
recently-built Grand Theatre at Bordeaux 
was in advance, for the convenience of its 
planning and for its general magnificence, 
of any building of its class in France, was 
commissioned to replace it. The work, how- 
ever, was delayed for some years, and the new 
building, often since remodelled, which now 
shelters the Comédie Frangaise, was placed. 
not on the east, like its predecessor, but on the 
west, on thesite of the gallery of Æneas, which 
was pulled down forthe purpose. By this time 
(1789-91) the Revolution was in full swing, 
and politics brought a new source of anima- 
tion to the Palais Royal. Here, on July 12, 
1789, Camille Desmoulins, ‘standing on a 
restaurant-table, delivered an impassioned 
oration on the dismissal of the still popular 
Minister, Necker, and at his suggestion the 
audience stripped the trees of their leaves and 
wore them as badges of liberty. Two days later 
the Bastille was taken. During 1791 the 
galleries witnessed frequent scuffles between 
the partisans of Revolution and of the 
“ Ancien Régime," and the monarchical 
tendencies of those who frequented the 
celebrated Café Foy eventually brought about 
their forcible ejection. In 1793, when 
Egalité himself was swept away by the 
avalanche he had helped toset in motion, the 
tumbril, conveying him from the conciergerie 
to execution on the Place de la Concorde, was 
halted for twenty minutes in the Place du 
Palais Royal that his last moments might be 
embittered by gazing on the scene of his 
former splendour. 

Under Napoleon the palace was'adapted for 
the reception of his newly-founded ^ Tribu- 
nate," and their meeting-hall by the architect 
Beaumont, since destroyed, was much admired 
on the ground that every detail was copied 
from some building of antiquity. At the Resto- 
ration Egalité's son, Louis Philippe, re- 
purch the home of his fathers and had it 
restored by Fontaine, whose work may be seen 
in the Cour de Nemours. Here, during,fifteen 
Soa of blameless domesticity, he prepared 
or the opportunity of ascending the 
throne, which came in 1830. Then, as 
King of the French, he removed to the 
ill-fated Tuileries. In the Revolution of 
1848 the Palais Royal was the scene of 
some fighting, in the course of which the 
Chateau d'Eau, erected opposite it under 
Louis XV., was destroyed and the palace 
itself sacked. Under the second Empire it 
was the home of Prince Jerome Napoleon. 
In 1871 it was occupied by the Commune, 
at whose hands it suffered less than most 
other public buildings. Since then it has had 
an uneventful existence as the seat of the 
Conseil d'Etat, and the tide of life and 
fashion has ebbed from its galleries. 


THE PEDIGREE OF SOME 
CITY STEEPLES. 


THE towers of the parish churches which Wren 
erected in London after the fire of 1666 are, 
with very few exceptions, of the unbuttressed, 
self-contained type Mr. Ruskin loved. For 
much of their height, usually—and for the 
whole of it in the plainest examples— their 
plan is an unbroken square. The least ornate 
of them, such as St. George's, Botolph-lane 
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(built 1674), St. Clement’s, Clement’s-lane 
(1686), and Allhallows, Lombard-street (1694), 
are simply Italian Renaissance versions of 
old, flat-roofed towers such as Ovingham, 
Northumberland, or Berry Pomeroy, South 
Devon; or perhaps, where the parapets and 
pinnacles are more of a feature, of more ornate 
ones, like those of Durham and Exeter Cathe- 
drals. A few words suggest themselves here 
about Wren's way of translating details—his 
code for transforming features uncongenial to 
him such as Romanesque and Gothic ones, 
into Italian, which were his adopted choice. 
Some details he denied himse altogether. 
The external staircase-turret was one, and he 
pat his staircases inside his towers, which thus 
ave to renounce the picturesqueness the 
South Devon towers owe to their stair-turrets 
projecting from the centre of one side, and 
which so many towers elsewhere derive from 
turrets placed nearly at one corner of them. 
Gables Wren also avoided, and the few of 
which traces remain are turned into pediments, 


St. Margaret Pattens: The Steeple. 


(From Birch's * London Churches." By permission 
of Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


as at St. Lawrence's Jewry (1667) and St. 
Bride's, Fleet-street (1680). 

Instead of roofs of low pitch he put flats 
with parapets round them. This simple change, 
with the addition of an obelisk at each corner, 
would almost suffice to turn an early Roman- 
esque tower, such as that of San Marco at 
Rome, into such a tower as that of All Hallows, 
Bread-street (built 1697, and pulled down 
before 1880). It is not that Wren was indebted 
to this Roman building for the idea, which is 
the common one of an open arcade on each 
face, with three circular arches, though this, 
in the ancient example, has a charm which 
does not seem to have been conveyed into the 
modern one. Obelisks or vases, or both 
together, generally stood in Wren’s work for 
pinnacles, as they here do. Where Gothic 
tracery parapets were to be transmuted some- 
times we find a regular balustrade, and some- 
times a tracery type of later date than the 
XVth century. Spires, in their conversion, 
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became panelled, as at St. Margaret Pattens 
(1687), and St. Margaret's, Lothbury (1690), or 
concave in elevation, asatSt. Michael Bassishaw 
(1676), St. Mary, Aldermanbury (1677), and 
St. Nicholas le Abbey (1683), and St. 
Edmund's (1690). Piers and buttresses, except 
where Wren was openly aiming at revived 
Gothic, became columns or pilasters, as at 
St. Peter's, Cornhill (1681) or projecting 
quoins, as at St. Andrew's, Queen Victoria- 
street. But most important of all perhaps, 
if we remember its admirable effect in the super- 
tower, or “lantern,” of St. Mary-le-Bow, is 
the substitution in arcades and minor openings 
of stone lintels or architraves for the circular 
arches which were so dear to the Romanesque 
builders. 

For his principal doorways and windows 
Wren could not always find in his heart to 
abandon curved heads, but perhaps he never 
made a happier change than when he gave them 
up for straight ones at Bow Church (1671-7), 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook (1681), St. James's, 
Garlick Hill (1683), or the western towers of 
St. Paul's. 

Wren's spires were few. His one stone spire 
was that of St. Antholin's, Watling-street (built 
in 1682, and pulled down in 1875'. The lead- 
covered ones are two—St. Swithin's, Cannon- 
street (1679), and St. Margaret Pattens 
(1687). But, besides these, nearly all his 
towers, except the flat-topped ones, finish 
with a spirelet, and this is the case even with 
those which have domes. St. Benet Fink, 
Threadneedle-street (built 1673, and since 
pulled down), had a square domical roof fittin 
the tower. On the top of this was a sm 
square lantern, finished, again, with a four- 
sided dome. St. Peter's, Cornhill (1681), and 
St. Benet's, Paul's Wharf (1683), have in each 
case a dome-shaped roof, circular on plan, on 
the top of which is a polygonal turret and a 
spirelet. About the XVIIth century a fashion 
arose of trying all sorts of oddities and un- 
realities in dome design. This fashion reached, 
its climax in Russia, but it left traces in Ger- 
many, Holland, France, and the north of 
Europe generally, and London bears the marks 
of it in the towers of St. Mary Abchurch 
(1686) and St. Margaret’s, Lothbury (1690). 
St. Martin’s dower, Lodpste bill (1684), wit 
its polygonal spirelet and turret perched on 
the summit of an ogee dome, octagonal on 
plan, if “too bad for blessing is, perhaps, 
too good for banning." 

As Mr. Wegg sometimes ‘dropped into 
poetry," Sir Christopher sometimes dropped 
into Gothic. But if we leave out of the question 
the doubtful Westminster Abbey towers, this 
happened only on four occasions—at St. 
Mary  Aldermary (mainly a repair after 
the Great Fire), at St. Alban’s, Wood-street 
(1681), at St. Dunstan’s-in the-East (1698), 
and at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, in the year of 
his death (1723). St. Michael’s is a copy, 
with very poor detail, of Magdalen College 
tower, at Oxford, and St. Dunstan’s an inferior 
repetition, on a smaller scale, of one of the 
* tower-crowns," of which St. Nicholas, New- 
castle, is probably the finest British example. 
As it is said, the old Bow Church, Cheapside 
(destroyed in 1666), was the finest London one. 
It is a pity that Wren did not give us an Italian 
version of the same type. One attempt at it, 
and one of some merit, by an unknown architect 
of the XVIIth or XVIIIth century, exists as 
the enclosure to the well at Pinkie House, N.B. 

Here, then, we part company with the less 
interesting of Wren's City towers, with his 
plain square ones, his spire-covered ones, his 
domed ones, and his Gothic ones, and proceed 
to those into which their author really put his. 
heart—his “‘ lanterns,” as he was accustomed 
to call them. It is on these that his fame as a 
tower-builder rests, or rather on a few of them, 
some almost unapproachable in excellence. 
“ Lanterns," of course, in the literal sense, 
they are not, for they do not light, and were 
never meant to light, the churches below 
them. As Wren used them they are simply 
“ super-towers —upper towers perhaps of 
several stages, and sometimes of complex plan, 
raised high up above the surrounding houses 
by the tall, unbroken “‘ sub-towers on which 
most of them rest. Without some sort of 
classification super-towers are very unintelli- 
gible, and the simplest way of classifying them, 
erhaps (whatever style they may happen to 
be in), is to arrange them by their form on plan. 
If we start, as Wren always did, with a square, 
or nearly square, sub-tower, the super-tower, 
or lantern, may be square also. But if it is to 
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Bow Church and St. Vedast Foster: The Steeples. 


(From Birch's ‘‘ London Churches.” 


mark it off from the sub-tower, it has to be 
usually smaller, occasionally larger, and, very 
rarely, put diagonally on the one from which 
it springs. So it is at St. Sebald's, Nuremburg: 
at the Beffroi, Tournai; at Bari Cathedral; at 
Cefalu, Sicily; and at the Giralda, Seville. In 
the study of tower-design, if one pursues it with 
reference to the main underlying forms, and not 
merely to the superficial details, one finds 
strange, unexpected relations in far-distant 
spots, and Wren was ready to accept promising 
ideas from all places and all periods. 


I. Towers with Square “Lanterns.” 


His earliest **lantern" would seem to be 
that of St. Lawrence Jewry (1667), and the 
lantern part of this was square on plan, with 
obelisk pinnacles at the four corners of the 
lower tower, belfry windows with architraves 
and pediments projecting from the four sides 
of the super-tower, which ends at top with a 
cornice and a polygonal spirelet. Coming, as 


not usually count in the scoring. 


By permission of Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


it did, nearly ten years before any other of 
Wren’s better “lanterns” were finished, it 
may pass as a trial shot," and trial shots do 
Its author's 
next square *' lantern " was that of St. Mary's 
Church, Aldermanbury (1667). The propor- 
tions are satisfactory, and the outline graceful, 
not restless and fussy, like that of St. 
Lawrence's. The sub-tower, which has pro- 
jecting quoins, ends at top with a cornice and 
pierced parapet. On its flat roof stands the 
super-tower, which is nearly three times as high 
as it is wide. A roundheaded opening with 
louvres occupies the space on each of its faces, 
between the string, or cornice, above the clock, 
and the main cornice of the super-tower, from 
which its roof springs. This is a pyramid, 
square on plan, and concave in section. St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook (1681), comes next in 
chronological order to St. Mary's, and, having 
more ornament, has had more admirers. The 
sub-tower is even plainer than usual, and its 
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super-tower, by contrast, looks almost over-rid. 
The span from wall of the sub-tower is firm 
and diminished by four rather flat segmental 
arches springing off the angle piers from some 
14 ft. to about 10 ft., and this square of 10 ft. 
is covered with a low dome on which rests 
the whole weight of the square “lantern " 
above it. 'This lantern is made up of twenty- 
four classic columns, six at each corner, and 
on each face of the square plan there is a 
square-headed opening. This on the lower 
story, but it has a second story, smaller, as 
well as shorter than the lower one, while an 
elongated square forms, with its roof, a finial 
to the whole composition. If it is not very 
easy to describe. a glance at its plan will show 
that it is not difficult to understand. 

Amongst Wren's more important London 
towers there are two others, St. Vedast's, 
Foster-lane (1697), and Christ Church, Newgate- 
street (1704), which are also of the square lantern 

. But whereas, at St. Stephen's and at 
Christ Church, the square super-tower in each 
case is small enough on plan to drop vertically 
down the interior of the sub-tower, were it left 
without specially-designed supports, the super- 
tower at St. Vedast's is larger in proportion, 
and rests mainly on squinches across the 
four corners of the tower beneath it. It is, 
compared with them, a comparatively safe 
and easy piece of construction. Externally it 
is easily recognised as the most obviously 
concave-sided of the City steeples, though its 
spirelet is flat-sided, and not concave, on plan. 
and the super-tower is practically a classic 
version of such a medieval tower as that of 
Badgworth, Gloucestershire, which has diagonal 
buttresses projecting from its four corners. 
Christ Church, Newgate-street (1704), was the 
next, and perhaps, though not the most strik- 
ing, the most permanently pleasing of Wrens 
square lantern towers. Square lanterns, when 
they stand over a void space, as most of these 
do, present harder constructive problems to 
the architect, and are altogether more risky 
things to build than are most of the polygonal 
ones which have to be noticed hereafter. Their 
author, however, seems to have had A ig 
confidence, which the result has justified, in 
the system on which he built them. Their 
stability ultimately depends on the lightness 
in weight of the square lantern," which, if 
it were too heavy, would cause the four sup- 

rting arches on which, by means of a flat 

ome, the lantern of St. Stephen's is actually 

supported, to push out the corners of the sub- 
tower near the top. In two other examples, 
but in none hitherto mentioned, Sir Christopher 
used iron ties to counteract the outward push 
of the supporting arches, and in a number oí 
examples je erected a mere square tower on the 
centre of the flat which covers a sub-tower. 


Il. - Towers with Octagonal “ Lanterns.” 


— An octagonal “ lantern,” if not very much 
less in diameter than the rectangular tower 
from which it springs, is really an easier thing 
to build in stone than a square one, because its 
oblique sides can be carried by “ squinches ` 
across the internal angles of the tower. It 
could not have been from timidity, therefore, 
that our great architect constructed his first 
octagonal lanterns, St. Michael Bassishaw 
(1676), and St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (1677). 
as well as his first octagonal spire, St. Swithin s, 
Cannon-street (1679). in wood covered with 
lead. Doubtless it was from an idea of economy. 
Wren's first octagonal lantern in stone, and 
one of his cleverest structurally, was that of 
St. Bride, Fleet-street (1680). Perhaps the 
nearest previous approaches to it in design, 
if we except St. Sernin, Toulouse, are some 
towers in Italy, such as the central octagon of 
the Certosa, Pavia, and the well-known steeple of 
the church at Chiaravalle. In height St. 
Bride's steeple, however, is much greater 
in proportion than theirs, and it lacks the grea! 
round angle turrets which give so much strength 
and character to the lantern at Pavia. The 
base of St. Bride's steeple is by no means its 
happiest part, and the five octagonal stages 
above, each less in diameter and in height than 
the stage below, are perhaps the pleasantest 
part of it in appearance. Though reduced 8 ft. 
in height by a stroke of lightning. it is still 226 ft. 
high, and is still 5 ft. higher than Bow Church, 
Cheapside. 

Each of the five successive stories is complete 
in itself, and starts from a horizontal base on 
the stage below, so that the steeple, with its 
radiating vertical divisions, is designed in a sort 
of honeycomb fashion, and is much better 
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tied together than an ordinary stone spire. But 
at St. James’s, Garlick-hill (1683), Sir 
Christopher went back to the constructive 
type he had already tried at St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. The internal span of the square 
sub-tower is reduced by four segmental arches 
from about 15 ft. to 11 ft. or 12 ft., and the 
segmental arches abut against square corner 
piers in the angles of the sub-tower. A low 
dome resting on pendentives, which these 
segmental arches support, carries the octagonal 
‘lantern’? above, and the corner piers them- 
selves run down about 20 ft. of the sub-tower 
and rest at bottom on squinches corbelled 
across the corners of the sub- tower. In plan 
the lantern of St. James's forms an octagon 
with diagonal piers projecting from its oblique 
faces, a favourite medieval idea, and one of 
which there are, or have been, examples at 
Laon Cathedral; at St. Nicholas, Blois; at 
Wymondham, Norfolk; at San Andrea, Veroalli ; 
and in many other places. Of course, there 
ia no trace of medimval detail in St. James's. 
As to its construction, Wren retained the 
"squinches," which were a traditional appen- 
dage of octagonal lanterns, but he made his own 
use of them, and kept them and their weight a 
great deal lower down his sub-tower than their 
tirst devisers had been accustomed to do. He 
built, thirty years later, another octagonal 
lantern on mach the same lines (St. Michael's, 
College Hill, 1713). Both are among the most 
beautiful things he did. 

The tower of St. Magnus, London Bridge 
(built in 1705), had been constructed, as far as 
its octagonal “lantern” is concerned, more 
according to old precedents, and not according 
to its architect’s novel and personal ideas. The 
explanation of this fact is its lantern was nearly 
equal in diameter to the sub-tower which 
carries it; consequently four squinches 
were all that was wanted to support the 
diagonals. There was no need for contriv- 
ances to reduce the width of the super-tower to 


about half the width of the sub- tower as at St. 


Stephen's, Walbrook, at St. James's, Garlick- 
hill. and at St. Michael's, College-hill. Essen- 
tially St. Magnus's is a lantern tower, built much 
en the type of those at Wilby and Fotheringay, 
and the bell-tower of Chichester Cathedral. One 
difference there is, however, which puts it in 
a separate group, and this is its dome-shaped 
roof. It is not a real dome, for of really domed 
towers (not dome-shaped roofs) Wren seems, 
in London, to have built but one, and this one 
(St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish-street, 1685) was 
disguised on the outside with a polygon with 
its courses in steps. But the fashion of letting 
domes, when they were adopted, show more or 
less on the exterior had been followed at times 
in Southern Europe ever since the Pantheon was 
built. Mogt commonly the Romanesque domes 
wem, like that on the Baptistry of Parma, 
to have been enclosed by walls and covered in 
hy a low-pitched roof. M. Revoil, however, 
gives several examples which he considers to 
be earlier than a.p. 1100, in which a small 
masonry dome showed a great part of ite 
curvation on the outside, as at Notre Dame 
des Doms, Avignon, and Notre Dame des 
Aiscamps, near Arles. There are still earlier 
domed churches at Constantinople, at Salonika, 
and at Athens, but it seems to be in Spain, 
perhaps through Moorish influence, that the 
Romanesque dome first approached, in what 
may be termed its nudity, to the Renaissance 
one. Examples of this are those on the 
Cathedral of Zamora and the Old Cathedral of 
Salamanca, in which the upper part of the 
dome was rather spire-shaped than circular, 
probably to throw off the rain better. The 
New Cathedral of Salamanca, with a tower 
probably of the XVth century, a polygonal 
domed lantern, and four great pinnacles at 
the corners of the sub-tower, shows us the 
change when complete, with the stone dome 
entirely visible, with its outer surface worked 
in courses such as masons were then accustomed 
to work on buttress weatherings. Of these, 
however, Wren's dome-shaped roofs make no 
pretence, and, like the one at St. Magnus, they 
practically confess, by the absence of masonry 
treatment, and especially of masonry turrets, 
pinnacles, and solid counterforts, that they are 
really not domes at all. 


llI.—Towers with Circular “Lanterns.” 


Among all Wren’s octagonal lanterns, there 
seems to be none in which the 7 was set 
anglewise (that is, with its eight angles by turns 
over the centre of a side of the square sub- tower, 
and over, or just behind, one of its angles). 
This type of “lantern,” which occurs at the 
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Hótel de Ville, Brussels, &nd of which the 
finest existing example may be taken to be tbat 
at Antwerp Cathedral (though the form has 
been tried here and there ever since that 
most architecturally inventive of centuries, the 
XIIth) does not seem to have attracted our 
at English architect even by its difficulties. 
ren did leave one whose construction 
3 very similar problems, and whose 
esign is more perfect than any other of its 
maker's creations and not less perfect than the 
best work of its kind which has appeared in any 
This is the lantern-tower of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside. It appears to have been 
begun in 1671, though it was not finished till 
1677, so that it was nearly the first of all 
Sir Christopher's masonry super-towers. The 
Campanile of St. Andrea, at Mantua, has a round 
super-tower, which, like that at Bow Churoh, 
starts from a square base with angle piers, and 
is encircled by a range of columns which, 
however, are connected semicircular arches, 
and not by classic architraves. An almost 
identical description might serve for the 
picturesque old tower of Notre Dame, Poitiers, 
and for the still older one at Saintes. But 
all these three lack the circular central shaft, 
12 ft. in diameter, and of 9-in. masonry, which 
at St. Mary-le-Bow binds the whole scheme 
together, and forms a shadowy background to 
the admirable ring of columns which supports 
the smaller upper lantern, the two tiers of 
scroll buttresses, and the spirelet at top, 
and of the columns that surround it. 
There is something in Bow Church, too, 4 
romantic spirit beneath its classic dress, which 
brings to remembrance much-loved buildin 
all the world over—the Campanile, at Amalfi, 
dear to painters, the Church of the Salute, at 
Venice, dearer still—the very different one of 
Santa Maria della Grazie, at Milan—even the 
un-Londonlike relic of St. Giles's lantern- 
tower, in Cripplegate, which Wren must often 
enough have seen, and even the beautiful brick 
gateway-tower of Stendal, in Prussia, which 
probably he neither saw nor heard of. 

If we owed nothing else to Sir Christopher 
Wren, to be reminded once and again that there 
are such buildings as these would be much in 
a world where, as Goethe says, All need the 
beautiful, and few can produce it." But since 
he produced and left us, with many minor ones, 
this supreme evidence of what he could do, we 
can only desire that his own maxim might prove 
true, and that his church architecture at its 
best “‘ might be eternal." 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


AMONG the most recent 


Antiquities additions to the Department 
in Crete. of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities at the British 

Museum, and which are now on exhibi- 


tion in the first vase room, are some 
interesting objects of the earliest civilisa- 
tion of Crete. First are noticed two small 
tablets of burnt clay, which were discovered 
during some excavations at Knossos, and 
presented by Dr. A. J. Evans. These objects 
are inscribed with a record of grain, and were 
probably used for the purposes of land valua- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the 
numerals from one to nine are expressed by 
strokes similar to the system in use in Egypt 
from the earliest times. The characters are 
thought to belong to a script, the language 
of which is unknown, dating from 1600 B.c. 

There is also an interesting cast of a 
circular tablet measuring 8 in. in diameter and 
4 in. in thickness, inscribed with hieroglyphics 
of an unknown kind. It is probable that it 
was used for magical purposes, or it may have 
been a sort of astrolabe. ‘This object, which 
was presented by Professor Bosanquet, is of 
uncertain date, but probably belongs to the 
Minoan period. 


Tne fine classical church of 

St. James's, 5t. James occupies an ele- 
Clerkenwell. vated position on the edge of 
what was once Clerkenwell 

Green, and its graceful steeple is a con- 
spicuous object in the view from Farringdon- 
street and Clerkenwell-road. It stands on the 
site of the Benedictine Nunnery of St. Mary 
founded about 1100. In its vaults is pre- 
served the tomb of the last Prior of the 
neighbouring Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem; Bishop Burnet lies buried under 
the altar; the baptism of Izaak Walton’s son 
is recorded in its registers. The needs of the 
parish, which has no accommodation outside 
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the church for Sunday Schools and similar 
purposes, have suggested the scheme of 
restoring the crypt, a relic of the destroyed 
mediseval church, which is remarkable in 
possessing four vaulted passages running to 
each point of the compass, one of them, 1t is 
said, extending as far as St. John’s Gate. 
This crypt is at present in a very insanitary 
condition, being filled to the depth of 6 ft. 
with coffins, whose removal to a more suitable 
burial place will afford seating space for 800 
persons, while, at the same time, an interest- 
ing specimen of medieval architecture will 
be disclosed, and the exploration of the 
passages rendered possible. The vicar has 
already collected 400/., and if he can raise this 
sum to 1,000/., the second 1,000/. required for 
the necessary work will be forthcoming. 


— —— 


THe Report of the Council 
The Roman of the Society of Antiquaries 
Wall. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne for 
1910 gives a valuable account 
of the important results of the year'sexploration. 
Besides extending the information already 
obtained about the large station of Corstopitum, 
they inc!ude the laying bare of the remains of a 
Roman water mill above Haltwhistleburn Fort, 
and of a large portion of a mile-castle near 
Poltross Burn, the first yet examined in which 
the internal arrangements can be discerned. It 
contains traces of a number of buildings, 
terraced one above the other on a slope facin 
north, and intersected by a central street, an 
these traces are sufficient to enable the explorer 
to reconstruct its checkered history of occupation, 
destruction, restoration, and abandonment. 


A œ RNER of the veil of 

The Welwyn mystery which has so long 

Fimd. shrouded the collections of the 
late Mr. Dering, of Lockleys, 
referred to in our last issue, has now been 
lifted. Dr. A. J. Evans, who more than any 
other writer has the talent of investing the dry 
bones of archeology with living romance, 
communicated a fascinating letter to the Times 
of February 28 on the objects brought to light 
some years ago in the making of a new drive. 
The deposit, he says, is dated by the presence 
of elegant cinerary urns of the same type as 
those discovered years ago at Aylesford, in Kent, 
and belonging to the late British civilisation of 
the Ist century B.C., as well as by the type of 
burial, the bodies being cremated and bestowed 
in jars in a field, instead of the earlier method 
of laying them, unburnt, under a barrow. 

The unearthed sepulchre appears to belong 
to persons of rank, probably of two generations, 
connected, possibly, with the court of Cæsar's 
opponent, Cassivelaunus, and his son Tascio- 
vanus, whose capital was the neighbouring 
Verulam, though the latter's son Cunobelinus 
(Cymbeline) transferred it to Colchester. The 
objects found in it attest the remarkable stan- 
dard of luxury reached by pre-Roman Britain 
as well as its distant commercial connexions. 
Among them are the remains of an iron grate 
or fire-basket, with legs 3 ft. 6 in. high, and 
fire-dogs ending in ox's heads. There are 
also several bronze vessels, two graceful silver 
cups of Italo-Greek origin, and clay amphor:e 
once filled, perhaps, with Chian wine, all 
of which probably came by caravan from 
Marseilles, where they would have been brought 
by sea from Magna Grecia and the Ægean. 
Side by side with these the skill of the native 
artificers is displayed by the remains of a plated 
tankard, and three bronze male heads, with 
moustaches, but no beards, like the “ Dying 
Gaul" of the Capitol. These are conjectured 
to have formed the attachments of a plated 
bucket, such as that used to contain the ashes 
of the principal personage interred, like those 
of Marlborough and Aylesford, while the other 
utensils enumerated served either for the funeral 
feast, or for containing the food provided for 
the departed in the under-world. 


THE collection of the Surrey 
Old Surrey Photographic Survey and 
Churches. Record stored in Croydon 
Public Library has just been 
enlarged by the acquisition of photographed 
copies of the original sketches, in colour, made 
by John Petrie, F.S.A., the eminent county 
antiquarian, in the interval 1793-1810. His 
drawings, to the number of about two hundred, 
belong to Mr. E. Sharpe, of Reigate, and are 
notable for the care which the artist bestowed 
in depicting architectural features in their 
detail of the churches. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


TWO RECENT CASES OF 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
WO CASES have recently been decided 
in the Court of Appeal which illustrate 
the difficulty that arises in determining 
liability or non-liability under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, not only in consequence 
of the actual language used in the Act, but 
also in reconciling the various decisions of the 
Courts which have been given on its terms. 
This is extremely unfortunate, as the Act 
was intended to be drawn in terms so simple 
that it should be comprehended by laymen 
of all classes without legal advice, whereas 
in fact it not only presents conundrums in 
deciding which the Courts, up to the House 
of Lords. have been divided in opinion. but 
it complicates relations between employer 
and employed. and insurer and insured. 

In Powells Tilbury Steam Coal Company. 
Ltd., v. Hawkins a man employed as a collier 
in the course of his employment had been 
engaged in assisting to push some empty 
trucks up an incline and in hosting an empty 
truck off the rails. Having completed these 
operations, he went to sharpen props, and ten 
minutes later he complained of illness, and 
died the same evening. The medical evidence 
was that the man died from angina pectoris, 
that his heart showed disease of long 
standing, and that angina pectoris might be 
brought on by various causes; a slight 
exertion might bring it on, but it need not 
necessarily follow immediately upon the 
exertion. The Court. following a decision 


of [the House of Lords in Barnabus v. 


Bursham Colliery Company, held that the 
man's dependants had failed to satisfy the 
burden of proof laid upon them of showing 
that the accident arose “ out of tho man's 
employment, as a statement of facts con- 
sistent with one view or another, but leaving 
it as a matter of conjecture, is insufficient. 
If this case is compared with that of Hughes 
v. Clover Clayton & Co. (noted the Builder, 
March 26, 1910), a decision of the House of 
Lords, it will be seon how impossible it is 
for any layman to distinguish the two cases. 
Thus, a man having a diseased heart in 
such a condition that the medical evidence 
was that he might even have died in sleep, 
died whilst in the course of his employment 
tightening up a nut with a spanner, and his 
dependants were held entitled to compensa- 
tion as he had died from injury by 
accident." The only distinction between the 
two cases seems to be that in this latter 
case the man died whilst actually engaged 
in the operation, whilst in the former case 
he was taken ill ten minutes after ceasing from 
hard work; but the intention of the Legisla- 
ture can never have been to confer or with- 
hold compensation on such fine distinctions 
as these. 

The other case, Pearce v. The Provident 
Clothing and Supply Company, Ltd.. marks a 
further extension of the Act by decision. A 
man employed as a collector and canvasser 
for a firm was killed whilst riding a bicycle 
in the street. He was neither required nor 
encouraged to perform his duties on a bicycle, 
but his employers were aware that it was his 
practice to ride. It was contended that the 
case came within the principle laid down 
by the Court of Appeal in Warnor v. Couch- 
man (the Builder, July 3), when a baker's 
man sustained frost-bite whilst driving a 
cart on his rounds, and where the Court 
held this to be an ordinary peril common 
to anyone and not arising out of the employ- 
ment as distinguished from Andrew v. 
Failsworth Building Society (the Builder, 
May 14, 1904), where a man working on a 
scaffold was held exposed to special risk 
from lightning; but the Court of Appeal 
have now, on the strength of a case, 
MeNiece v. Singer Sewing Machine Company, 


decided by the Scotch Court of Session, 
modified the views expressed in Couchman's 
case, and have held that as the man's employ- 
ment took him into the streets the accident 
arose “out of and in the course of” his 
employment. As for the dangerous means 
of locomotion in crowded streets which the 
man had selected on the bicycle, the Court 
held that it made no difference whether the 
employer ordered it or merely acquiesced in 
it. This latter proposition will certainly 
cause considerable litigation, and tends to 
unreasonably increase the burden laid upon 
employers. 


THE 
INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS: 


TIMBER. 


Ow the lst inst. a lecture was delivered by 
Mr. James S. Holliday, Senior Vice-President, 
at Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., on 
“Timber: Its Growth, Diseases, Seasoning, 
and the Principal Uzes of its Most Important 
Kinds." ; 

In the course of his remarks the lecturer said : 

The term “ Timber " is wide and comprehen- 
sive, and one that may be studied from various 
aspects, viz., from that of the timber merchant, 
the physicist, the chemist, and the builder and 
carpenter. 

To consider the subject from all these points 
of view is beyond the scope of such a paper as 
I am privileged to read to you, and I shall, 
therefore, content myself with confining my 
remarks to the growth, some of the diseases, 
the seasoning, and a general description of the 
various species of wood more particularly 
interesting to, and generally used by, the 
carpenter and builder. 

Originally the timber supply of this country 
was exclusively grown by ourselves, but latterly 
the demands of civilisation and the consequent 
expansion of commerce have made it necessary 
and possible to import timber very largely, 
and thus an industry of vast proportions has 
been created. 

No doubt timber was first used in forming 
pe if not the whole, of human habitations, 

ut as min has advanced its uses have been 
extended, and we find it employed in the con- 
struction of ships, bridges, etc.; and as its 
nature and beauty have come to be appreciated 
it has been adopted for decorative purposes, 
apart from its constructive utility. 


Structure of Timber. 


True, “ Timber" is yielded only by those 
trees which increase their woody structures 
by periodic additions outaide the layers already 
formed. Such trees are known as Exogen," 
in contradistinction to that group of trees, 
chief among which are the palm, bamboo, etc., 
which add their annual growth inside the 


layers already formed, and which are termed | 


“ Endogen.” 

Botanists speak of the stem of a tree, from 
the upward direction it takes, as the “ ascending 
axis." 


One of the necessary conditions to good 


timber is that the annual layers, or rings, shall 
be evenly grown and of the right average 
breadth ; another that the central parte shall 
be sound—in old trees these central parts arc 
apt to decay. 

The stem of a timber tree consists of the 
inner and perfected layers, termed “ heart wood. 
or “* duramer,"' the outer, younger and imperfect 
layers known as “ sapwood,” or “ alburnum,”’ 
and the exterior of the whole stem, commonly 
known as the “ bark." 

The centre part of all of the stem, viz., the 
ith, is composed of a cellular tissue, the cells 
eing numerous and of varving size. This 

pith, which in a young tree is full of fluid, does 
not, as might be supposed, increase in bulk as 
the tree matures, but appears rather to diminish, 
by reason of the fluid drying out; but it retains 
its place, however, in the oldest trees. 

There exist in the transverse section of the 
stem of a timber tree radiating lines from the 
centre of the bark called the medullary ravs. 
and known to the carpenter as the “ silver 

ain." These lines are usually very fine. 
ut in some cases, as, for instance, in those of 

the oak and the beech, they are of two kinds. 
viz., the one broad and the&cther quite narrow. 
Much warping of timber (especially when it is 
unseasoned) could be avoided if, in ite con. 
version, some regard were paid to the arrange- 
ment of these rays. The timber should be cut 
as far as possible in their direotion, as the 
shrinkage in seasoning is for the most part 
angular to them. 

By the construction of these medullary rays. 
in connexion with the annual rings, a means is 
afforded for the ascent of the water containin. 
mineral salts and gases obtained from the soi 
by means of the roots. This water or sap rises 
each spring, and continues to flow through the 
tubes until it reaches the leaves (which have 
been termed the laboratory of the plant), 
where it is distributed to the leaf cells, and 
gives up its minerals. These leaf cells. thus 
supplied with salts, etc., and exposed to the 
sunlight, manufacture organic compounds 
(which by chemical change become wood 
substance), which compounds are carried from 
the leaves back into the stem, and pass bv 
the inner tissues and the medullary rays to the 
growing part of the tree. The “cambium " 
& delicate layer of active cells on the outaide 
of the sapwood, being supplied with wood 
materials, adds new layers of wood to that 
already formed, and the stem is enlarged 
periodically. 

The woody layers, when first formed, are 
full of sap, but change and gradually become 
solidified by the drying of the wood cell walls 
of each subsequent laver. 

The perfecting of the layers is very gradual, 
and the time necessary to convert sapwood 
into heartwood varies considerably in different 
trees. 

It should be observed that a tree does not 
cease growing at maturity, but although it 
increases in bulk, the later layers are erally 
of inferior quality. Therefore, for good healthy 
timber, trees should be selected with an abun- 
dance of young shoots, and the topmost branches 
strong and vigorous. 

When we observe the cut ends of fallen trees 
it occurs to few that the innermost tiny rings 
enclosing the pith is the section of the stick 
that was once the seedling tree. 

A tree is a living organism whose component 
parte are of various ages, and upon it arises 
successive generations of leaves, much as a city 
rears its people, or a coral reef its polyps. The 
living portion is renewed from time to time, 
adding something to the tree, and passes away. 
Time brings other changes, and as year by year 
a new coat of wood is added, and the inner layers 
become heartwood, their product (the wood), 
which. while living is a tree, being dead is timber. 

Timber trees when felled contain a great 
amount of moisture, and, therefore, require 
well seasoning before being used, especially for 
joiners’ work. This is accomplished by various 
methods, natural and artificial, to which I shall 
refer later on. ` 

Damage may be caused to timber-growing 
trees in various ways, such as by the breaking 
off of its branches, or by a blow from an adjacent 
tree as it is felled, or perhaps by the scorching of 
a ground fire. And if the layers at the parts 
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affected are not organically united, the albumum 
&nd duramen are contused ; the wounded part 
no'longer resists, but absorbs the moisture, 
which tends to decompose, and rot soon super- 
venes. to the detriment of the tree. 

Defects may also have been caused to the 
tree by the many perils to which it was exposed 
while in its native forest in the growing period, 
or while it lay felled on the ground, on the 
timber slide, or when rolling into the river to 
be floated to its destination. : 

Diseases. 
Most timber is subject to certain defects, such 
as rind gall, fissures, etc., and in proportion to 
the scarcity or abundance of these defects 
may be said to depend to a large extent whether 
the timber will be good or bad. 

Of fissures we may mention three, viz., the 
“ heart shake," the star shake, and the cup 
shake," which are more commonly met with. 

Heart shakes run in the direction of the 
medullary rays, the wider part being next the 
pith, and if they occur to any extent the con- 
version of the timber into planks is seriously 
interfered with. I believe that the principal 
cause of the heart shake is the unequal loss of 
wáter and the consequent shrinkage of the older 
part of the wood. 

The star shake is another form of radial 
fissure, which, however, unlike the heart shake, 
widens towards the bark. It is thought that 
the star shake is due to the more rapid drying 
of the outer layers of wood as the tree lies 
exposed after felling. 

The cup shake, unlike either the heart or 
star shake, occurs in the plane of the annual 
rings, and more or less entirely separates the 
layers. This kind of shake may be due either 
to sudden changes of temperature, the excessive 
bending of the tree, or to other and unknown 
causes. 

In the case of the oak, cup shake may be 
caused in consequence of the young leaves of 
the tree being destroyed in the early part of 
the summer by caterpillars and cd which 
temporarily suspends the nutrition of the 
tree until new leaves are put out later in the 
year, and results in the wood of one year not 
properly cohering to that of the preceding 
season. 

All timber is subject to fungal attack, which 
occasions decay. Some of these attacks are 
confined to the roots of living trees. others to 
timber after it is felled, through some wound 
not produced by the fungus. Many of the 
fungi which attack trees are so ruinous in their 
action that the wood of the affected trees never 
reaches the timber merchant's yard. 

But the woodworker is more interested in 
those diseases which attack converted timber, 
and of these the most important is dry rot. 
The spore of fungi germinates on damp wood, 
provided some alkali is present—such, for 
instance. as ammonia fumes in stables—then, 
under the influence of warm, still air, i.e., 
absence of ventilation, its spawn threads 
spread, not only in all directions through the 
wood, forming greyish white cords and flat 
cake mosses of felt on its surface, but even over 
damp surfaces of brickwork or soil. and thus to 
previously unaffected timber. The fungus 
destroys the surface of the timber, lessening its 
weight, causing it to warp and crack. until at 
length it crumbles up when dry into a fine 
powder, or, absorbing any moisture, becomes a 
soft, cheeselike mass. 

Imperfectly seasoned timber i: most sus- 
ceptible to dry rot; the fungus can be spread 
by ite spawn. And we are told that this can be 
carried by the clothes, or even by means of the 
workmen's saws, to other wood that is sound if 
the diseased timber be left near it. 

On the other hand, dry timber. kept dry, is 
proof against dry rot, and exposure to really 
dry air is fatal to this fungus. (If only the ends 
of p seasoned beams which are inserted 
in brick walls were to be previouslv creosoted 
or treated with some other antiseptic it would 
afford a most effective protection against dry 
rot.) 

I think we hear more about dry rot in newlv 
erected buildings now than in former years. It 
is a defect which has caused a great deal of 
trouble and given rise to a lot of litigation. 

I cannot spak scientiically oa this matter. 
but suggest as a practical builder that to a 
certain extent it may be due to the altered 
conditions of buildi-g. 

In former times a reasonable time was allowed 
for the erection of buillings, whereas in the 
nresent day expedition is the order of the day. 
This means that before the building has had 
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any time to rid itself of the immense amount of 
water used in its erection timber is used for the 
5 floors, roof, etc., the ends of which 

ing fixed in and against the walls. A warm, 
damp atmosphere surrounding the wood, as, for 
instance, under a floor immediately over 
the ground and in unventilated cellars, are 
conditions favourable to the spread of the 
disease. 

I suggest that no timber should be fixed in a 
position so that the moisture in and around it 
cannot be easily evaporated. No wood slips 
should be built into the top of the concrete 
without being creosoted, and no boards should be 
laid directly on the concrete and afterwards 
covered with linoleum, etc. All the space 
under wooden floors should be cleared of 
vegetable of fungoid growth and covered with 
concrete, and this left as long as possible. 

No wooden pegs communicating with the 
earth beneath should be left in and through the 
concrete. Inlets should be formed in walls 
for the introduction of fresh air underneath all 
ground floors, and also for cross currents. The 

ace under floors should be cleared of all 
shavings and pieces of wood. 


Antiseptic Treatment of Timber. 

Allusions to various substances employed in 
preserving timber and other vegetable fibres 
from decay are frequently made in the writings 
of the ancients. Tar and pitch were used for 
painting or smearing wood from periods of the 
most remote antiquity. Greek and Roman 
authors narrate that the astringent portions of 
the oil from olives, and also that from cedar, 
larch, and juniper, were used for the preservation 
of articles from decay or from the attacks of 
insects. 

The magnificent statue of Zeus, by Phideas, 
was erected in a grove at Olympus, where the 
atmosphere was damp, and the wooden platform 
upon which it stood was, therefore, imbued 
with oil. The famous statue of Diana, at 
Ephesus, was of wood, and Pliny states that 
it was saturated with oil by a number of small 
orifices bored in the woodwork. The same 
author remarks that wood well rubbed with oil 
of cedar is proof against woodworm and decay. 

Mr. Boulton, in his work on antiseptic treat- 
ment of timber, says that not until the X VIIIth 
century can anything beyond the merest trace 
be detected of serious research into the causes of 
decomposition. It is stated that during the 
struggles of Great Britain with the host of her 
adversaries the prevalence of dry rot in the 
timbers of the men-of-war vessels assumed the 
proportions of a national calamity, and that 
various experiments were tried of injecting 
resinous vapours and the salts of copper, iron, 
zinc, etc. 

But it is since the birth and growth of the 
railway system that antiseptic treatment of 
timber may be said to have received its most 
important development. The original stone 
blocks and other solid supports at first used on 
the permanent ways were found to be too rigid, 
and had to be replaced with a most elastic 
material. Wood sleepers decayed rapidly, 
and hence a process of antiseptic treatment for 
proronging their life had to be considered. 

By the year 1838 several systems of antiseptic 
treatment were before the public and competing 
for the favour of engineers, viz., corrosive 
sublimate, introduced by Mr. Kyan ; sulphate 
of copper, introduced by Mr. Lloyd; and heavy 
oil of tar (afterwards termed creosote), 
introduced by Mr. Bethell. As early as 1756 
attempts were made in England and America 
to inject into or impregnate timber with 
vegetable tars, or with extracts therefrom, 
but the practical introduction of the process 
is due to Mr. John Bethell. His celebrated 
patent dated July, 1838, does not mention the 
words ‘‘creosote”’ or ereosoting. It con- 
tains a list of no less than eighteen various 
substances, mixtures or solutions, and amon 
them a mixture of coal-tar and dead oil distille 
from coal tar, which is the origin of the 
so-called *' creosoting " process. Pure creosote 
is the product of the destructive distillation of 
wood. Commercial oil of creosote is a dark 
brown liquid obtained from coal tar, of which 
it constitutes from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. It 
is produced by distillation, and consists of the 
light and heavy oils of tar, but its composition 
is very variable. 

There are several patent wood preservatives 


and antiseptics on the market, among which 
are Carbolineum, Avernarius and Solignum, 
both of which profess to preserve wood and 


protect it against fungus, dry rot, and the ravages 
of insects and vermin, 
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Creosoting. 


The benefits of creosoting are of a threefold 
nature, viz., set up three different actions. 

lst. Physical Action.—A very greatly increased 
solidity is obtained by choking the pores, the 
wood becoming more or less solid blocks, 

2nd. Physiological Action.—The smell of 
creosote imparted to the wood prevents germinal 
life, well known to be destructive to timber, 
being developed within it. 

3rd. Chemical Action.—The tar acids in the 
creosote are antiseptic, and also cause some 
change in the wood, which are stated to play an 
important part in the preservation of timber. 


Seasoning. 


It is generally thought that natural. or air, 
seasoning gives the best results, for which pur- 
pose the wood is piled in a seasoning yard, 
protected as far as possible from sun and rain, 
but with air circulating freely on all sides of 
each log. Bad ventilating is sure to cause dry 
rot. Stacking timber vertically or at an angle 
is inclined to produce unequal drying; the 
planks should be stacked flat or on edge. 

Various processes for the artificial seasoning 
of wood have been practised since time imme- 
morial; the Romans, for instance, having for 
this purpose resorted to soaking timber or 
burying it under corn. 

Artificial seasoning systems have been 
adopted by several contractors in London, 
the object being to make freshly imported 
timber usable, instead of having to stack 
it for the long periods required by natural 
seasoning. One advantage gained by this 
method is that valuable space may be utilised 
that would otherwise be occupied by large piles 
of timber in the process of natural seasoning, 
and another that the locking up of capital is 
avoided. 

It may be interesting to you to know a method 
of patent artificial seasoning adopted by my 
firm, which is as follows: 

A stoving building is erected about 26 ft. by 
8 ft. (inside measurements). built in brick and 
lined with cement, with a flat, fireproof roof 
of concrete, and a pair of teak doors closely 
fitted at one end. Three openings 12 in. 
in diameter, form ventilators in the roof, in 
which there are also two small holes for lowering 
a registering thermometer through. Trolley 
lines are laid on the floor so that the timber 
can be loaded on to the trolleys outside and 
run into the stove. Under the floor a chamber 
is formed with an arrangement for superheated 
steam, which is conducted from an adjacent 
boiler through a system of pipes to discharge 
pipes, which distribute the steam evenly in the 
main chamber. The timber is carefully stacked 
on the trolley, allowing space all round same ; 
the trolley is then drawn into the chamber, the 
doors are secured, and the ventilators closed. 

Steam is then admitted for a certain number 
of hours, and subsequently superheated steam 
for a further number of hours. 

During the whole process the temperature 
must be constantly tested and regulated to 
conform to a tabulated list, which, however, . 
varies according to the thickness, kind. and 
initial state of the timber and the atmospheric 
conditions prevailing, all of which factors have 
to be taken into consideration. 

The required temperature (which it may 
be necessary to raise to 225 deg. Fahr.) must 
be arrived at gradually and sudden changes 
carefully avoided. The temperature can be 
ulated in various ways —either by slightly 
ucing or increasing the amount of steam 
admitted, by cocks on the superheater, or by 
slightly opening for short periods one or more of 
the ventilators. With care the desired tem- 
peratures at the required periods can be obta‘ned 
within three or four degrees. The time of 
steaming varies between twenty and thirty- 
six hours, during the whole of which supervision 
is necessary. 

When the processes of steaming and super- 
heated steaming are completed the supply of 
steam is shut off, the ventilators are fully 
opened, and the fire under the superhcater 
allowed to die out, so that the temperature in 
the chamber may gradually cool. 

Volumes of vapour are at first emitted, but 
these rapidly diminish, and cease altogether 
within about twenty-four hours after steam hres 
been shut off. The temperature is then tested, 
and if it is within about 15 degrees of normel 
the doors are slightly opened to assist in ventie 
lating the chamber. The doors, however, are 
not fully opened before thirty-six hours after 
steaming, or until the temperature inside the 
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chamber is within five to ten degrees of that 
outside. 

The timber is then removed into sheds, and, 
providing the treatment throughout has been 
properly carried out, within about fourteen days' 
time the timber is equivalent to seasoned wood. 

Timber is not diminished in bulk or decreased 
in strength by this process ; in fact, the following 
particulars of tests carried out by me go to show 
that, if anything, the strength of timber is 
inoreased by the process :— | 
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variety of soil, derives its name from the pale 
colour of its bark. It opens very sound, 
and shrinks but little during the process of 
seasoning, and it is, therefore, very suitable for 
carriage building and joiners’ work. Some 
authorities go so far as to say that it is much 
the best foreign oak for construction. Experi- 
ments that have been made show that white 
oak compares favourably with all foreign oaks, 
but is slightly inferior in strength to that of 
English oak. 


RESULTS OF TESTS ON * STOVED" AND “UNSTOVED” YELLOW DEAL. 
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The theory of the process is that moisture 
in the timber is expelled by ite conversion into a 
more fluid state by opening the pores and 
ducts of the fibres and allowing steam and 
then superheated steam to permeate the 
material, and the heat in the chamber and the 
timber will assist in expelling the moisture, 
etc., after the steam is shut off. We find that the 
resin in soft woods flows to a small extent, but 
this is not of great importance. Also any 
shakes that may be in the timber are slightly 
increased, but the process does not produce 
shakes. 

As a rule, we find that the best results are 
obtained with freshly-cut timber. I believe 
this system is similar to the artificial systems 
of seasoning known as Sturtevant's & Erith’s. 

Timber may be broadly classed under two 
heads, viz.: (1) Hard wood (non-resinous and 
non-coniferous), which include all leaf-bearing 
trees, such as oak, elm, mahogany, walnut, etc. 

(2) Soft wood (resinous and coniferous), 
which includes all the pines and firs. 


Hard Woods. 


These are many in number, and form a very 
interesting study, but I shall content myself 
with referring to three of them only, all of 
which are now extensively used in the building 


trade. 
Oak. 


Naturally, the first is oak. Oak is found in 
great variety in Europe, Asia. and North 
America. Very fine specimens are to be found 
in the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, where, 
on & rocky subsoil, the trees generally attain 
to noble dimensions: but with the drawbacks, 
however, of cup and star shakes, which may be 
attributable either to a peculiarity of the species 
or to the rocky nature of the soil. 

The properties of the English oak have been 
accepted as being good for all kinds of architec- 
tural work by all practical men. 

Oak-trees grown in sheltered situations or in 
forests frequently reach a height of from 
70 ft. to 100 ft. The wood is hard, tough. and 
strong, and ite solidity of character is such that 
it resista the action of water. If not properly 
seasoned it is liable to excessive warping and 
shrinkage, but when once the moisture is 
completely evaporated few woods are liable to 
so little change. In consequence, however, of 
the pyrogallic acid which it contains trouble 
may arise when it is fixed in contact with iron 
fittings. 

Riga oak, which takes its name from the port 
of shipment, is obtained from a tree found in the 
interior of Russia, whence it is brought by 
river to Riga. It is characteristic of this oak 
that the medullary rays are very numerous and 
distinctly marked, and ite fineness of grain 
and figured appearance when cut recommend it 
for good joiners’ work or veneers for cabinet 
purposes. 

Among other European oaks largely used is 
that grown in Austria and Hungary. 

Passing from Europe to America we find 
three or four valuable kinds of oak employed 
in this country. I understand that there are 
300 different species of American oak known 
to botanists, about forty to fifty of which are 
found in the United States. These are divided 
into two ups termed “ white oaks” and 
black oaks,” the former yielding valuable 
timber, but the timber of the latter being soft 
and porous, and unfit for constructional 
purposes. 

White oak, which flourishes in almost every 


Canadian red oak is another oak imported into 
London annually, but in larger quantities into 
Liverpool, principally for cabinet-making ; but 
it is not, however, considered good for archi- 
tectural or engineering work requiring strength 
and durability. 

The term ''wainscot"' has reference solely 
to the form of its conversion, and can be 
supplied to any oak whatever its origin, which 
is cut with a view to exhibiting its figure. 

The wainscot oak of commerce is mainly 
imported from Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
but similarly figured oak is also imported from 
America, and is commonly own as 
“ quartered.” descriptive of the method of 
sawing 


Teak. 


Of the vast timner supplies of the East none 
are 80 important to us as those of the Indian 
Empire, and of these teak stands pre-eminent. 
It is found principally in Central and Southern 
India and Burmah, but it is also plentiful in 
Siam, and found to some extent in several 
islands in the Indian Seas. The tree frequently 
attains a height of from 80 ft. to 100 ft., and 
yields timber from 20 ft. to 50 ft. in length and 
10 in. to 30 in. in width. I need not say that it 
is hard and strong in nature, as joiners well 
know who have worked it. It is fairly straight 
in grain, and its average weight per cubic foot 
is 40 lb. It contains a resinous, oily body, 
which clogs its pores and resists the action of 
water. This oily substance congeals and 
seriously affects the tools working it, but has the 
advantage of acting as a preservative against 
rust when iron is in contact with it. 

Its durability is remarkably long, and even 
the attacks of white ants seem to be resisted 
by it. It possesses, indeed, so many valuable 
properties, that it has long been held in favour as 
a material for construction. For some years past 
it has been largely used by railway companies 
for staircases, and is now adopted by the 
London County Council for fireproof doors and 
stairs. It is also very widely used for joinery 
purposes. Practicaily the whole of the joiners’ 
work in the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
made of teak; the deeply moulded and carved 
ceiling in the vestibule is also made of this 
material, the panels being inlaid with holly 
wood. 

There is a practice of girdling the teak-tree 
in Burmah three yeare before it is felled by 
cutting a ring through the bark and sap in order 
to kill the tree. This object is attained in a 
few days or weeks, the natural juices being 
prevented from rising through the sapwood. 
The great heat of the climate seasons the wood, 
and makes it lighter for floating down the rivers 
to the place of shipment. 

This practice of girdling and seasoning the 
trees, however. is considered by some to be 
prejudicial to the quality of the timber, their 
suggestion being that it results in the tree drying 
too rapidly and becoming brittle. 


Mahogany. 

Among the rich variety of timber trees met 
with in Central and South America and the 
West Indies a large number never reach our 
markets. 

Spanish mahogany is found in Central 
America, Mexico, and the Island of Cuba, and 
may be said tc include the finest of all the West 
Indian mahoganies, having regard to beauty of 
colour and richness of figure. It is not subject 
to heart or cup shakes to any extent. 

Honduras mahogany, formerly found in 
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abundance in the forests of Central America, 
and first imported into England about 1725, 
is not now so plentiful. It is well known to 
commerce as a valuable wood for furniture and 
joinery purposes. Its quality varies very much 
according to the situation in which it is grown, 
but the best of it comes from Northern districts. 
Honduras and other descriptions of mahogany 
have only about 1 in. of sapwood, and, being 
free from most defects, the loss in conversion 
is trifling. 

African mahogany has for some years been 
imported into the London markets. It is 
hard, with a wavy and figured appearance, 
takes a high polish, and, like Spanish mahogany, 
possesses great beauty. 


Soft Wood. 


Dantzic, Memel, Riga, and Swedish fr, 
qualities of timber mentioned in most architects’ 
specifications, are all yielded by pines, and are 
not, I believe, botanically different species, 
but merely timber of the same tree grown in or 
shipped from different places. 

Broadly speaking, all the red and yellow 
timber coming from the Baltic ports goes under 
the name of fir, though in reality it is the wood 
of the pine. White fir is spruce, commonly 
known as '' white deal." 

Dantzic wood takes its name from the port 
of shipment, the forests from which it is drawn 
being in Prussia and Prussian Poland and on 
the borders of Russia, where it is formed into 
large rafts and floated to Dantzic, advantage 
being taken of this mode of transit for bringing 
large quantities of corn from the interior for 
shipment to foreign markets. 

Riga fir also takes its name from the place of 
shipment, although it is largely drawn from 
many of the forests in the interior of Russia. 
The tree is of almost perfectly straight growth, 
and very free from knots, with a clean, fine, 
straight grain. 

Swedish fir, as its name indicates, is a native 
of Sweden, where it was very abundant in 
earlier times, but the great demand for this class 
of timber in recent vears has outgrown the rate 
of production, and consequently the original 
stock has become seriously depleted. It is 
soft and straight in grain, liable to heart and 
star shakes, slow in growth, and makes its 
wood at about half the rate of Dantzic and 
Riga fir. 

Norwegian spruce, or white fir, is very 
abundant on the mountain slopes of Norway, 
and seems to flourish most in a damp climate. 
It is also found on the mountain slopes of North 
America. Spruce fir is an evergreen, and 
assumes a beautiful form, with its lower branches 
drooping nearly to the ground. The wood 
is white in colour, tough, light, and elastic. 
but when cut it is inclined to warp. 

There are about thirty or more species of 
American pine in Canada and the United States, 
the best known being the red pine of Canada. 

This timber, unlike Riga and Dantzic firs 
(which take their title from the port of shipment) 
derives its name from the reddish colour of ita 
bark. 

The timber is white, tinged with yellow or 
straw colour, and possesses a clean, finc in, 
which works up to a silky face. These qualities, 
and the fact that it rarely shrinks, render it 
& choice and valuable wood. 

The yellow pine-tree is found in North 
America, growing in every variety of soil. 
but flourishing best in deep, moist. loamy sand. 
It is often called Weymouth " pine, in com- 
pliment to Lord Wey mouth, who first introduced 
it into this country, but in America it is known 
as white pine. 

It grows to a height of from 100 ft. to 150 ft., 
and from 9 ft. to 12 ft. in circumference, has a 
clean, fine grain, works up with & smooth. 
silky surface, but has the disadvantage of being 
subject to cup and heart shakes. This, how- 
ever, is not a serious disadvantage having 
regard to the large size of the tree. 

Of late years it has become very scarce 
in this country, the market price rendering 
it almost prohibitive except for works where 
the cost is no cbject. 

I believe that contractors generally have 
experienced great difficulty in obtaining yellow 
pine, 80 extensively used in former times for 
panels and for the best joiners’ work. This. | 
understand, is mainly attributable to the fact 
that the greater portion of the supply of this 
timber is consumed in America—hence the 
necessity of substituting other woods, such as 
evpress, which, I believe, is being used largely 
for panels, as it can be obtained in long 
lengths and wide widths Another successful 
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substitute for yellow pine is New Zealand white 
pine. It is very clean, sound and mellow, and 
can be worked up to a smooth surface, and, 
like cypress, costs considerably less than yellow 
pine. 


Specifying Timber. 


Specifications are usually drawn up indi- 
cating the kind and quality of wood that is to 
be used in the proposed building. and, therefore, 
should define what may or may not be used, 
and so convey to the mind of the contractor 
what is wanted. Unfortunately, this is what 
many of the clauses do not achieve. 

Those familiar with the working of the 
building trade are aware that the out-of.date 
and obsolete phraseology used in many speci- 
fications is sadly in need of reform. Disputes 
and misunderstandings are continually arising. 
Timber is specified which it is impossible to 
obtain, and the kinds very often most suitable 
and easily obtainable are not specified at all. 

Timber is not made, but grown, and is conse- 
goni y afflicted with various proportions of 

efects, sap, shakes, knots, etc., and most 
disputes are centred around the description, 
“ Free from sap, shakes, large and loose knots, 
and other defects.” 

As some one has said, If only the supply 
of perfect timber were large enough, and if all 
the clients’ pockets were long enough to pay 
for it, the rigid application of this standard 
would solve the problem ; but the proportion of 
wood free from defects which it is possible to 
obtain is so small and the cost so prohibitively 
high that in practice there is a general admission 
that this standard cannot be severely applied, 
and more especially as the timber as imported at 
the present time is not nearly so perfect as in 
former years." 

The matter is further complicated by the 
fact that the ports which send us the best sawn 
carcassing and joiners’ timber, such as Arch- 
angel, Petersburg. Soderham, Gefle, etc., are 
not those from which the logs of timber they 
have superseded used to come. While in the 
past the ports of origin were limited to about a 
dozen there are now about one hundred places 
in Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Prussia from 
which sound, usable fir is exported. 

It will be readily conceded that some altera- 
tion should be made in our specification on such 
points as these which would tend to obviate 
misunderstanding between clients, architects, 
and contractors in connexion with the use of 
all forms of wood. 


BUILDING 
TRADE DEPRESSION. 


AN Accrington gentleman identified with tho 
building trade, who wrote Mr. Lloyd George 
saying that there was & severe depression in 
that trade, and that, rightly or wrongly, the 
condition of affairs was largely attributed to 
the effects of the land clauses of the Finance 
Act, has received a reply, in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says that many 
complaints of the supposed effects of the new 
land taxes on the building trade have been 
brought to his notice. It is constantly stated 
that the trade is depressed, and at the 
depression is due not to the actual provisions 
of the Finance Act, but to apprehensions as 
to what may be done in the future. It is. of 
course, impossible to say whether the depres- 
«on, if depression there is, is attributable in 
anv degree to this cause. With a view to 
removing any misapprehensions as to the 
nature of the taxes which may exist, Mr. 
Liovd George has on several occasions made 
public statements of the kind you suggest. In 
particular, he received deputations from 
persons representing building societies and the 
building trade early in October last, and the 
statements which he then made were published 
in the daily Press. It is hardly possible to 
prevent altogether misunderstandings and 
misrepresentations of a measure such as the 
land clauses of the Finance Act, but Mr. 
Llovd George hopes that, as the provisions of 
those clauses become more familiar to the 
persons engaged in the trade. all traces of 
uncasiness, such as those to which you refer, 
may be removed.” 


— —M———— - 


A DECEASED BUILDER'S ESTATE. 


The estate of the late Mr. Charles Berrinz- 
ton. of Bedford and Wavertree, Liverpool. 
builder and contractor who died in November 
last. is of the gross value of 331.9357. 10s. 2d.. 
the net personaltv being sworn at 1447. 18s. 8d. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, WHITLEY BAY. 

A new Roman Catholic Church has been 
erected in Roxburghe-terrace and Park-avenue, 
Whitley Bay. The church has been built (of 
brick, with stone facings) by Mr. W. Gray, 
of Whitley Bay, from the designs of Mr. 
Edward J. Kay, Stockton-on-Tees, and has 
sitting accommodation for from 250 to 300 

ple. The sanitary work and plumbing has 

en carried out by Mr. J. Morrison, of 
Whitley Bav. 
heating pipes by Messrs. Emley & Sons, of 
Newcastle, and electric lighting by Mr. G. S. 
Gillett, of Newcastle-on Tyne. 


CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


It is proposed to ereot a new church for 
St. David’s Parish, Edinburgh, to be built in 
Viewforth. The church, which is in the late 
Renaissance style, is to accommodate about 
970, and has side and back galleries. There 
is a frontage of 100 ft. to Viewforth, from 
which entrance is had to the church. It is 
to be built of local stone, with redstone dress- 
ings and green-slated roof. A session- room 
and veetry are provided, and there is also an 
organ chamber. The architect for the new 
church is Mr. J. D. Cairns. Edinburgh, and 
the surveyor is. Mr. Robert Jerdan. 


fELBY ABBEY. 


Tenders for the rebuilding of the south 
transept of Selby Abbey have been considered 
by the architect, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, and that 
of Messrs. Bowman & Sons, of Stamford, has 
been accepted. The cost is estimated at 
8,0007 

SCHOOL, WALSOKEN. 

New schools have been erected. at Walsoken 
from the plans of Mr. H. J. Green, of Nor- 
wich and Lynn. The contract of Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, of Upwell, for just over 2,0001. 
was accepted for the erection. The school 
contains five classrooms, all opening into one 
main corridor, and has an accommodation for 
222 pupils. 


PROPOSED NEW TRAINING CENTRE, ABERDEEN. 


Mr. J. Ogg Allan, architect, has submitted 
his report to the Aberdeen Provincial Com- 
mittee for the Training of Teachers on the 
proposed new Training Centre at Aberdeen. 
The total area of the site is approximately 
14 acres, and Mr. Allan recommends that the 
Committee should utilise the whole site. He 
estimates the cost of erecting the buildings, 
including the internal alterations on the 
Demonstration School but excluding furnish- 
ings. equipment, and  architect's fees, at 
47,5000. 

BATHS, CULLERCOATS. 

New baths were opened by the Mayoress of 
Jarrow, Mrs. James, of Cullerooats, on March 
8 The building has a frontage to Walter- 
street of 84 ft., and comprises a plunge bath, 
slipper-baths, and shower-baths for men and 
women, tepid spray wash-baths for children, 
with dressing-rooms adjoining, superintend- 
ant’s house, boiler-house, and establishment 
laundry. The swimming-pond is 75 ft. long, 
and 1s constructed with reinforced concrete 
and lined first with a covering of bitumen and 
then with white-glazed bricks, with a green- 
glazed scum-trough and rail all round the 
pond. The slipper-baths have white glazed 
brick walls, and the divisions between the 
baths are white-glazed fireclay slabs—a new 
departure. All the baths are white-glazed 
fireclay. The swimming-pond and slipper- 
baths are lighted from the roof. The children’s 
wash-baths are placed downstairs, and consist 
of twenty-one warm spray-baths, which are 
separated by low white-glazed slab divisions. 
The walls are lined with white-glazed tiles, 
and the floor laid with terrazzo. The whole 
of the building is heated throughout with 
steam, and lighted with electric light. In 
designing the building. the construction of the 
interior walls, etc., has been confined as far as 
possible to materials which can be easily 
washed down. The architect is Mr. J. H. 
Morton, F.R.I.B.A. Messrs. S. Sheriff & 
Sons are the contractors for the whole of the 
work. and the subcontractors are Messrs. 
Dinning & Cooke for the engineering, Mr. W. 
Scott, Jarrow, for slipper-baths and all 
sanitary fittings, and Messrs. T. Cubey & Co.. 
electric light installation: the fittings and all 
furnishings are by local firms. Mr. Anderson, 
of Jarrow, officiated as clerk of works. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY OFFICES, READING. 


Following the Statutory Quarterly Meeting 
of the Berkshire County Council just held at 
the Assize Courts, the adjoining new County 
buildings in the Forbury, at Reading. which 
have been in course of erection during the 
past two vears, will be inspected by the 
members and formally opened. It will be 


There iə also an installation of. 
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remembered that 177 sets of designs were 
sent in by architecte, and that Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney acted as assessor. The purchase of 
the site, etc., cost 4,096/., and the erection of 
the building about 16,4007., while the furnishing 
will cost about 3,200/. The elevations through- 
out are in red brick (five courses to the foot). 
with Portland stone dressings, and the roofs 
are covered with tiling. These tiles and bricks 
have been made in Reading by Messrs. S. & 
E. Collier. The buildings have been erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 
of Gray’s-inn, London. The erection of the 
building has been carried out in its entirety 
by Mr. E. C. Hughes, of Wokingham. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The “Boyle”? system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing the latest patent ''air- 
pump” ventilators and air inlets, has been 
applied to Goring Chureh, Goring-on-Thames. 

The Carron Company, having lately acquired 
the business of Messrs. Longden & Co.. 
Fhoenix Foundry, Sheffield, and 3, Berners- 
street, London, have now appointed Mr. 
A. Harold Smith as Art Director for their 
combined businesses. 

The Infectious Hospital, St. Albans, is being 
supplied with Shorland's warm-air ventilating 
patent Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. ‘ 

Mr. E. A. Thomas has secured the contract 
for building The Collesium, Porthcawl. The 
contract price is 2,500/. The same contractor 
has also scoured the contract for building nine 
houses for the Esplanade Building Club. 
Porthcawl] (about 4.00075). Mr. D. Griffiths, 
Porthcawl, is the architect. 


LIQUID SCOTCH GLUE. 

A sample of liquid Scotch glue has been 
sent to us by the Mendine Company, of London 
Bridge. This liquid glue is used in its cold 
condition, in the form in which it is sold, for 
all kinds of joinery work. Glue in this form 
is much more convenient for general use than 

lue which has to be heated in a glue-pot; 
but it is already so extengvely used that it 
does not require special avscription in our 
columns. 

A PRESERVATIVE FOB WOOD. 

From Messrs. D. Anderson & Son. of 
London, we have received a sample of the 
preservative sold under the name, Sider- 
oleum." It is a thin liquid, which can be 
applied without difficulty to wood. It pene- 
trates into the wood and protects it from rot 
and from the attacks of vermin and insects. 
It may be used with advantage on gate-postas, 
fences, and gables. It is prepared in two 
colours, green and nut-brown. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acte were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Bethnal Green, North-East.—Porch in front 
of the church of St. Simon Zelotes, Morpeth- 
street, Bethnal Green (Messrs. Williams & 
Dunn for the Rev. G. K. S. Marshall).— 
Consent. . 

Brizton.—Balcony, ladder, and platform in 
front of the “Crown and Anchor" public- 
house, No. 246, Brixton-road, Brixton (Mr. 
F. G. Néwnham for Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, 
& Co., Ltd.).—Consent. " 

Dulwich.—One-story addition to an existing 
office building adjoining West Dulwich rail- 
way-station, Thurlow Park-road, Dulwich (Mr. 
A. E. Mullins for Messrs. Marten & Carnaby). 

sent. 

Finsbury, East.—Alterations to the side 
entrance to No. 37a, Finsbury-square, Fins- 
bury, abutting upon the northern side of Sun- 
street (Messrs. Cluttons for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England).—Consent. 

Hamopstead.—Additions, in front of the 
Hampstead Synagogue on the southern side of 
Dennington Park-road, West-end-lane, Hamp- 
stead (Messrs. Joseph & Smithem).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Three projecting balconies at the 
first-floor level in front of No. 9, Greville- 
street, Holborn (Mr. S. Nixon for the Sisters 
of the St. Alban's Mission).—Consent. 
Islington, North.—One-story building upon 
the site of No. 89, Fonthill-road. Islington 
(Mr. W. J. Powell).—Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—Albert-dwellings. Albert- 
embankment, Lambeth (Messrs. T. Hooper & 
Son). —Consent. 
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Finsbury, Central.—Addition to No. 234, 
Pentonville-road, Finsbury (Messrs. Lovegrove 
& Papworth for Mr. W. T. Pinney).—Refused. 

Finsbury, Central. — Pediment, group of 
statuary, and a roof in front of No. 234, 
Pentonville-road, Finsbury (Messrs. Lovegrove 
& Papworth). —Refused. 

Strand.t—Baloony at the Royal Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital, King William-street and 
Chandos-strect, Westminster (Mr. J. Johnson 
for the Committee of the Hospital).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Porches, oriel windows, and 
bargeboards to three houses on the north- 
western side of Ribblesdale-road, Streatham 
(Mr. H. Thorp).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 


Bermondsey.—Building on the 9 side 
of Tyer's gateway, Bermondsey (Mr. J. A. 
Stayner for Messrs. A. Cheverton & Co., Ltd.). 
—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Lewisham. — Temporary wood and iron 
church on the western side of Longbridge- 
road, Lewisham (Rev. W. Hough). —Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Wood and iron building of a 
temporary character at the rear of No. 203, 
Streatham High-road, Streatham (Messrs. 
T. W. Palmer & Co. for the Express Dairy 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Islington, North.—Showcase on the forecourt 
in front of No. 399, Holloway-road, Islington 
(Messrs. Compton Brothers for Mr. Killick).— 
Refused. 

Southwark, West.—Iron and glass shelter in 
front of the entrance to the restaurant and 
bar at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge 
(Messrs. Timbrell & Deighton for the owners 
of the Bridge House Hotel).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction. 
Fuiham.—Temporary steel gantry erected 
on the forecourt of No. 7. Church-row, 
Fulham (Messrs. Jardino & Co., Ltd.).—Con- 

sent. 

Limehouse. — External open stcel and iron 
gangway between two warehouses on the 
northern and southern sides of Narrow-street, 
Limehouse, and two sg eat gangways across 
Duke Shorealley (Mr. Migotti for Messrs. 
Sander 5 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 


Marylebone, West.—User of & building at 
the electricity generating station, Aybrook- 
street, St. Marylebone (Mr. A. H. Seabrook 
for the St. Marylebone Metropolitan Borough 
Council).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 
Fulham. "m 733-5 and 737-9, Fulham-road, 


Fulham (Mr. H. J. Colebrook for the London 
Rea! Estate PER Company, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Kensington, North.—Openings in the party 
wall between Nos. 146 and 148, Holland Park- 
avenue, Kensington (Mr. T. Jenkin). —Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Opening in the party 
wall between Nos. 8 and 9, SACS terrace, 
Old Brompton.road, Kensington (Mr. S . Bolus 
for Mr. G. Marechal).— Consent. 

St. George. | Hanover.square. — Opening 
between Nos. 63 and 64, Wilton-road, Pimlico 
(Mr. B. Gold).—Consent. 


The recommendation marked t is contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERCRAVE.—Six mills for the Abercrave 
Tinplate Works. 

Aberdeen.—Baptist Church (3,0002.); Mr. 
A. J. Morrison, architect, 7. Union.street, 
Aberdeen. Farmhouse buildings, Kingseat 
Asvlum (3,000/.); Messrs. D. & J. R. McMillan, 
architects, 103. Crown street. Aberdeen. 
Extensions to University (10.0007.): Mr. A. 
McKenzie. 343, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Abersychan (Mon.). — School: Mr. T. G. 
James, Secretary, Education Committee. Mon- 
mouthshire County Council, Newport. 

Accringten.—Extensions to electricity works; 
Messrs. George Cunliffe & Sons, builders, 
Svdney-street, Accrington. 

Allbrook (Hants).—Mission church; Vicar of 
Otterbourne. 

Alvah.—House. Boggiehead (1.8507); Mr. 
W. L. Duncan. Hall Hill House, Turiff. N.B. 

Banada. — Dispensary residence (1,0000) : 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Tobercurry. 


* See algo our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Barnoldswick. — Sheds 


(1,500.); Mr. P. 
Pickup, Mercantile Chambers, St. James's- 
street, Burnley. Mill (1,800/.); Mr. J. W. 


Atkinson, architect, Shaw-street, Colne. 
Belfast.—W arehouse, Albert-street; Messrs. 
Blackwood & Jury, architects, 41, Donegal- 
place, Belfast. Warehouse, Bedford-street, for 
Messrs. W. Ewart & Sons; Messrs. Watt, 
Tulloch, & Fitzsimmons, architects. 71a, 
Victoria-street, Belfast; Mr. W. Dowling, 
builder, Cromwell-road, Belfast. Warehouse 
for Messrs. Coates, Ltd. (15,000/.), Castle 
street; Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, archi- 
tects, Donegal-square, Belfast; Messrs. Thorn- 


bury Bros, Ltd., builders, Ravenhill- road. 
Belfast. 

Bethesda (Carnarvon).—Town hall (1,200 
l ; Mr. R. LI. Jones, architect, 14, 


Pei 

arket-street, Carnarvon. 
Birkenhead.—School (1,000 places); Mr. 

F. T. Jones, Secretary, Education Committee, 

Birkenhead Town Council. 


Bishops Castle.—Church (1.2007.); Mr. W. H. 
Spanell, architect, Oswestry. 
Brighouse.—Public baths (3,000/.): Mr. S. S. 


Haywood, Borough Surveyor, Brighouse. 


Brighton.—School, Coombe-road  (8,7321.); 
Messrs. Rcwland Bros., builders, East street, 
Horsham. 

Bristol. — Headquarters for R. A. M. C. 
(2, O000 “.); Mr. J. Craig, architect, St. Stephen- 
street, Bristol; Messrs. T. Lovell & Son, 


builders, Park- road. Bristol. 


Buckie.—Additions to  drill-hall (2,0000) ; 


Mr. C. E. Daig, architect, 149, High-street, 
Elgin. 
Burton Latimer (Northamptonshire). 


Infants’ school (2.3807.); Messrs. Lewin & Son. 
builders, 25, Lindsay-street, Kettering. 

Caerleon (Mon.).—School for epileptics; Mr. 
T. G. James, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Monmouthshire County Council, Newport. 

Cavan.—Banking premises for Ulster Bank; 
Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, architects, 41, 
Donegal-place, Belfast. 

Chadwell St. Mary.—Instruction centre for 
defective children (2,500.); Mr. J. H. 
Nicholas, Secretary. Education Committee, 
Essex County Council, Chelmsford. 


Dewsbury.—School (3.000/.); Messre. Holton 
& Fox, architects, Dewsbury. 
Dorset.—Additions to County Boys’ Home 


(2,3002.);: Mr. W. J. Fletcher, Shire Hall, 
Dorchester. 

Dundee.—Observatory, Balgay Hill (35,0000) ; 
Mr. T. M. Cappon, architect, 31, Bank-street, 
Dundee. 

Duthil.—Manse, Carr Bridge (1,5000.); 
A. Cattanach, architect, Kingussie, N.B. 
Edinburgh. — Rebuilding Moray 
Training College (10.000): Mr. R 
Robertson, architect, 29, Hanover- street, Edin- 
burgh. Rebuilding St. Daniels Parish 
Church (6,000/.); Mr. J. B. Cairns, architect, 
63, Georgestreet, Edinburgh. Church. View- 
forth; Mr. J. D. Cairns, architect, 63, George- 

street, Edinburgh 

Elgin. Z Ochoco] (1, 50071.) ; Messrs. C. C. Doig 
& Son, High-street, Elgin. 

Gainsborough. Additions to John Coupland 


House 
K. 


Hospital; Mr. Eyre. architect, Gains- 
borough. 

Glasgow.—Catholice school, East R 
(20. 000 “.) Mr. W. R. Watson. architect, 95, 
Bath - street. Glasgow. Extensions to ware- 
house and stores for Scots Co-operative 
Society (3.5007): Mr. Jas. Davidson, 95, 


Morrison-street, Glasgow. 
Grange, N.B.—Fiftv-three houses for the 
Marsden Equitable Industrial Society. 
Guildtown.—Public hall (2.5002.): Mr. A. G. 
Chalmers, architect, 15. High-street, Perth. 
Harlow.—Cookerv and manual instruction 
centre; Mr. J. H. Nicholas, Secretary, Educa- 


tion Committee, Essex County Council, 
Chelmsford. 
Hartlepool.—Workmoen's dwellings, Warren- 


street; Messrs. T. Pearson & Co., builders. 
Spennvmoor. 
Hebburn (Durham).—School ; 
Oswalds School. 
Tdmiston.—School: Mr. W. Pullinger. Secre- 
tarv. Education Committce, Wilts County 


Council. Trowbridge. 

Ilkeston.—School, Cotmanhay district (400 
places): Mr. W, Lissett, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Ilkeston Town Council. 

Linthorpe (Middlesborough).—Parish hall: 
Vicar, St. Barnabas Church. 

Maldon.—Police-station, High-street;: Stand- 
ing Joint Committee, Essex County Council. 

Manchester.— Alterations and additions to 
Cavendish-road. School: Messrs C. H. Nor- 
manton & Son. Ltd., builders, Dolphin-street, 
Ardwick, Manchester. 

Middlesbrouch.—Additions to workhouse 
(1.5307.): Mr. Geo. Rudge, builder. Normanby. 

Morriston (Swansea).— Alterations to Girls’ 
School (8.9502): Messrs. Weaver & Co., 
builders, Manselton, Swansea. 


Managers, St. 
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Mullingar.—Banking premises for Ulster 
Bank; Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, architects, 
41, Donegal-place, Belfast. 


Nantwich.—Rebuilding of premises, The 


Square, for Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son. 

Neilston.—Extensions to Neilston House 
(2,000/.); Mr. D. K. Mitchie, Deanside, 
Renfrew. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Cottages for staff of 
City Lunatic Asylum (7,5001.); Mr. W. J. 
Steele, Engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne Town 
Council. 


Nuneaton.—Rebuilding of post-office; H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey's-gate, S.W. 

Okehampton.—Nationa] Provincia] Bank; 
Mr. E. Stewart, architect, Queen's-chambers, 
Cardiff; Messrs. Westcott, Austin, & White, 
builders, Exeter. 

Pickering (Yorks).—Market hall (2,5007.); 
Mr. W. Spink, Surveyor, Pickering Urban Dis- 
trict Council. 

Plymouth.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—New bank front, 63, Mutley-plain. 
for Messrs. Harris, Bulteel, & Co.; additions. 
Teresa's Orphanage, Gasking-street, for the 
Sister Superior; additions and alterations at 
“ Hyperion," Seymour-road, for Mr. R. 


Winnicott. 
Port Dundee. — Warehouse and stores 
(7,000/.); Messrs. Frank Burnett & Boston. 


architects, 180. Hope-street, Glasgow. 

Portree (Skye).—Drill-hall and house for 
Territorial staff (2,200/.); Mr. J. H. McKenzie, 
Portree. 

Prittlewell.—Drill-hall for Essex Territorial 
Association (2,4501); Mr. F. W. Burtwell, 
builder, Brentwood. 

Renfrew.—Soap factory. Monpark, for 
Measrs. Ogston & Tennant (50,0004); Master 
of Works Department, Messrs. Lever Bros., 
Port Sunlight. 

Rossett (Denbighshire).—Public hall: Mr. 
P. H. Lockwood, 90, Foregate-stroet, Chester; 
Messrs. J. Johnson, builders, Trevellyn. 

Ryhope.—Additiong to school; Messrs. 
J. A. L. Robson and A. J. Dawson, Joint 
Secretaries, Education Committee, Durham 
County Council, Durham. 

Shenfield. — Girls’ school; Mr. J. H. 
Nicholas, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Essex County Council, Chelmsford. 

Smethwick.—Bank, corner of Mallin-street 
and Oldbury-road, for the United Counties 
Bank, Ltd. 

Stirling.—Extgnsions to infectious diseases 
hospital (2,250/.); Messrs. A. & W. Black, 
architects, 5, King’s-court, Falkirk. 

Stockton.—Schools, Varm-road (156771); 
Mr. J. S. Earnshaw, builder, Sunderland. 

Stretford (Manchester).—Plans have been 
passed as follows:—Seven houses, King's- 
road, for Mr. John T. Prior; twenty-nine 
houses, Grosvenor-street, etc., Messrs. Abram 
& Longworth; ten houses, Lime-grove, for 
Mr. Thos. Emery; five houses, Upper Chorl- 
ton-road, for Mr. Kenna Smith. 


Sunderland. — Park-keeper’s house and 
lavatories, Barnes Park (1,500/.); Mr. F. G. 
Taylor. Building Surveyor, Sunderland Town 
Council. 

Tain  (Roseshire).—United Free Church 
(3.0000.): Messrs. A. Maitland & Sons, 
Academy St. Tain. 

Thornton Lees (Vorks).—Sundav school 
9 Pastor, Thornhill Lees Wesleyan 
shurch. 


Torquav.—Bowling pavilion and extensions 
to refreshment-room and lavatories (3004); 


Mr. H. A. Garrett. Borough  Survevor. 
Torquay Town Council. Plans have been 
passed as follows:—Rebuilding offices, Lower 


Coon lane for Mr T. J. Crossman: altera- 
tions to “ Nepaul " for Mrs. Richards; three 
villas, Westhill-road, for Mr. Tozer. Plans 
have been lodged as follows: — Eight cottages. 
Audley Park Estate, for Mr. E. Williams; 


six houses, Sherwell- lane, for Mr. H. Phare. 
Walsall. —Plans have been passed as 
follows: — Warehouse, Charles-street. for 
Messrs. A. S. Smith & Sons; three houses. 
Hope-street. for Mr. T. Gameson; additions 
J. Wheway 


to factory, Green-lane, for Messrs. 
& Son 


Waltham Abbev.—Improvements to school: 
Mr. W. Lockwood, architect, 12, Sherwood- 
street. W. 

Whitwood.—School (3.6000): Mr. W. V. 


Dixon, Secretary, Education Committee, West 
Riding of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 


Wimborne.—School (3.5005): Mr. W. J. 
Fletcher. Shire Hall. Dorchester; Mr. John 
Smith. builder, Wimborne. 

York.—Premises for Co-operative Society 


(16,0002.): Mr. H. B. Beck, architect. 27. High- 
street, Doncaster: Mr. W. Birch, builder. 
Barbican-road, York. 

Zetland.— Extensions (4.0007. : 
Messra. Wilson & Tait, Lumley- 
street, Grangemouth: 


to  «choo! 
architects, 


Manch 17, 1911. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Metro- 
pohtan Asylums Board on Saturday the 
following matters were dealt with :— 

Children’s Infirmary.— The Finance Com- 
tnitteo recommended that application be made 
to the Local Government, Board to incur 
cxpendituro amounting to 14,242/, on the 
erection of isolation wards at the Children’s 
Infirmary. Tho estimate is made up as 
follows:—Cost of. building works, 13,582. ; 
clerk of works, 1507.; quantity surveyar’s 
charges, 160/.; lithography, advertising, ctc., 
S0/.; contingencies, 500/. 

Cleaning and Painting Works.—The Works 
Committes reported on the representation 
which had been made to the Board by tho 
Scciety of House Painters and Decorators 
with a view to lessening unemployment during 
the winter. The Committee state that tho 
Board has alrcady settled a scheme govern- 
ing the employment of direct labour for tho 
cleaning and painting works which provide 
for the engagement on any particular job of 
a nucleus of tried men, strengthened by others, 
living in the locality whero tho work is 
carried out. In all contracts a clause is 
inserted enabling the managers to terminate 
the contract if tho contractor commits a breach 
of any agreement embodied therein. 


— — — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held at the County Hall, 
“pring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday. Mr. 
Edward White was elected Chairman, and 
presided. l 

TEMPORARY ScHooL ACCOMMODATION.—The 
Education Committee recommended, and it 


was agreed, that two iron buildings _be 
erected upon the Trafalgar-square site, 
Stepney, for the purposes of providing 


temporary accommodation for about 284 
children, and that expenditure not exceeding 
1,030/. be sanctioned for the purpose and for 
the supply of the necessary furniture. 

East INDIA Dock-koAp.— The Improve- 
ments Committee submitted a report on the 
question of widening the East India Dock- 
read, between the present tramway terminus 
new the approach to Blackwall Tunnel and 
the county boundary at Barking-road bridge, 
before a double line of tramways can be con- 
structed. The width of the road at the tram- 
way terminus and to the west thereof varies 
from about 64 ft. to 90 ft., and the width of 
the bridge and approaches is 55 ft. The 
portion of East India Dock-road in question 
has a length of about 2,010 ft., and a general 
width of about 45 ft. The Council is re- 
quired by its Act of 1906, in connexion with 
the construction of tramways, to widen the 
road only to 49 ft. The Committee stated, 
however, that they had been advised that 
the road could be widened to 70 ft. at a com- 
paratively slight increase over the cost of 
widening to 49 ft. They therefore recom- 
mended that a width of 70 ft. should be 
adopted, the gross cost of the improvement 
being estimated at 98,000/. 

SCHOOL REPAIRS ON ‘THE SCHEDULE OF 
PRicEs.—The Education Committee reported 
as follows :— 

“ The Council in February decided to accept 
the tender of Messrs. E. Proctor & Sons for 
repairs to school buildings, on the approved 
schedule of prices, in groups 23 (De tford) 
and 25 (Dulwich and Peckham). In our 
report we stated that, in view of the large 
amount of work involved, Messrs. Marsland 
& Sons, whose tender had been accepted on 
February 7 for thése and four other groups, 
were asked whether they would be prepared 
o undertake the work in so many groups, 
and that the firm replied that the number of 
schools was rather more than they anticipated. 

On January 25, when considering the 
various tenders, the attention of our Build- 
ings Sub-Committee was drawn to the fact 
that two firms were respectively lowest for 
six and eight groups of schools, representing 
about 120 and 190 schools, and the Sub- 
Committee gave instructions for these firms 
to be asked whether they would be able to 
undertake the work in respect of all the 
schools in the groups for which their tenders 
were lowest. 

One of the contractors replied that he was 
quite prepared to sign the contract, in the 
full conviction that he could successfully 
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carry out the undertaking. The other con. 
tractors—-Messrs. Marsland & Sons—replied 
as follows: "In reply to your letter, re 
repairs to about 120 schools, we tendered for 
the large number in the hope that we might 
be successful in obtaining at least three or 
four groups of schools, but, 120 is rather more 
than we anticipated. If we are lowest for 
this number, and it is proposed to accept only 
a portion, may we ask that you will pass us 
in groups Nos. 23 (Deptford) and 25 (Dul- 
wich and Peckham), these being the most 
inaccessible from our works?" 

In view of the terms of this conmmunica- 
tion, we decided to recommend the acceptance 
of the next lowest tenders for the two groups 
referred to by the contractors. 

A further communication, dated March à, 
1911, has been received from Messrs. Mars. 
land & Sons, assuring the Council that they 
were in no way parties to the discussion 
which took place in the Council, and that 
they had not mentioned to anyone any 
matters connected with their tender; and 
that in releasing them from a proportion of 
the schools for which they quoted lowest 
terms, an accurate interpretation had been 
placed upon the terms of their letter, which 
was intended to suggest that course without 
actually withdrawing any portion of their 
tender. 

We would draw attention to the fact that 
experience has proved that it is necessary t» 
exercise considerable caution in accepting the 
tender of one contractor for too many groups, 
in view of the number of works requiring to 
be done during the holidays of the schools." 

Consideration of the matter was adjourned. 

TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL: REMUNERATION OF 
MeMBERS.-—The Building Acts Committee 
reported that they had under consideration 
a letter from the Home Office stating that the 
Tribunal of Appeal had requested the Secre- 
tary of State to fix for a further period the 
scale of remuneration of the members of the 
Tribunal, and asking for the observations of 
the Council on the subject. The scale laid 
down by the Secretary of State in 1895, and 
continued in operation from year to year 
until 1910, was, for cach member, 3 guineas 
for the first hour, and 2 guineas for each 
subsequent hour of each day's sitting of the 
Tribunal. The Council has in previous 
years informed the Secretary of State that it 
was of opinion that the present rate of 
remuneration was sufficient, and the Com. 
mittee stated that they saw no reason why 
t decision should be altered at the present 

ime. 

Reratrs to SEwERs.—' The Main Drainage 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that expenditure on maintenance account not 
exceeding 100/. be sanctioned for making 
Openings to ascertain the condition of the 
foundations of the northern outfall sewers 
near Stratford High-street ; and that expendi- 
ture not exceeding 80/. be sanctioned for the 
supply and erection of a ventilating column 
over the sewer in Sutherland-place, Walworth- 
read, Southwark; and that the work in both 
cases be carried out by Messrs. J. Mowlem 
& Co., Ltd., under’ the Jobbing schedule of 


prices. 

— — 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


Fleming and Others v. London County Council. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal, under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C., sat at 
the Surveyors’ Institution on Saturday to liear 
and deal further with appeals by the Rev. 
James Fleminz (since deceased) and others 
and by tho Metropolitan Railway Company 
against the certificate of the Superintending 
Architect of Metropolitan Buildings dated 
May 10, 1907, defining the general lino of 
buildings 
road, St. Pancras, between Duke’s-road and 
Mabledon-place (remitted by the Houso of 
Lords). Mr. A. A. Bethune appeared for the 
uppellants, and Mr. €. A. Russell, K.C., for 
the London County Council. 

When tho matter first camo before the 
Tribunal the certificate of tho Superintending 
Architect was varied, and the building line 
was fixed by existing buildings abutting on 
the street. The County Council took the 
matter to the High Court, and the decision 
of the Tribunal was upheld. On the caso 
going to the Court of Appeal it was held that 
the ‘Tribunal had taken into account buildings 
which they ought not to have done. The case 
Was then carricd to the House of Lords, who 


on the south-east side of Euston- 
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upheld the decision of the Court of Appea: 
and remitted the case to the Tribunal. 

Mr. Russell asked tho Tribunal to dismiss 
the appeal and to award the County Council 
costs. 

The Chairman pointed out that the con. 
stitution of tho Tribunal was now different 
to when the case was first heard, as Mr. 
Slater was not then a member. and he asked 
whether it was the desire that the two romain- 
ing members of the Tribunal should deal with 
the matter. 

Counsel on both sides having agreed that it 
was a matter for tho whole Tribunal, Mr. 
Bethune argued that no costs ought to be 
allowed the County Council for their attend- 
anoo that «luy, as the appellants had given 
notico that they would not contest tlie case. 

Mr. Russell pointed out that there might 
have been a rehearing of the whole case, and 
consequently the Council were bound to be 
prepared with evidence. The amounts awarded 
by the Tribunal against the Council at th. 
previous hearing were 504 for one of the 
appellants and 60/. for tho other. The actual 
out-of-pocket expenses of the County Council 
were 611. lls.. with an estimated further- 
expense for documents. ete., of 30/., and the 
costs they had been put to that day wero 
53/. 6s. 

After consultation, the Tribunal awarded 
tho Council 100/. costs, cach of the appellants 
to pay half. 

As the appellants offered no evidence on the 
facts of the case, the Tribunal confirmed tho 
Superintending Architect’s certificate. 


Trustees, Executors, and Securities Insurance 
Corporation, Ltd. v. London County Council. 


THE Tribunal afterwards sat to hear and 
deal further with the application for costs, 
ctc., in the appeal on behalf of the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., under the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905, in the matter of 
Winchester House. Old Broad- street, City. 
The facts of the case were reported in the 
Builder of February 10 and 24. Mr. Douglus 
Hogg appeared for the appellants. and Mr. 
T. Andrewes (Deputy-Solicitor) for the 
London County Council. 

Mr. Andrewes waid there was some 
ambiguity as to the Tribunal’s specification 
with regard to the double iron doors in tho 
basement. 

Mr. Stewart said if the parties wished to 
agreo there should be no trouble. If they 
could not agree they must come back to the- 
Tribunal. 

Mr. Andrewes said the appellants had 
delivered a bill for 858/., which included 
387/. 8s. 6d. for counsel’s fees, 2457. for 
witnesses, and 46l. for shorthand notes. He. 
thought that on an ordinary party taxation 
that would be reduced to between 3002. and 
4C0l. The Tribunal was lcoked upon as a. 
body which endeavoured to arrivo at a 
reasonable compromise in difficult circum- 
stances, and neither party ever looked to get 
the whole of their costs. 

Tbe Chairman said a thing which struck 
tho Tribunal was that three requirements were 
served in respect of an extremely valuable 
property, and apparently no one knew how | 
they originated. What came out at the 
inquiry was that two clerks from the office 
were sent to tho building, and one surveyed 
one part and the other another, and beyond 
that nobody knew how the requirements as 
finally sent in were formulated. Mr. Stran- 
som did not know where they came from—he 
initialed them and sent them on to Mr. Riley. 
Then Mr. Riley initialed them and sent them 
to the Committee, and they were sent out. It 
became a serious matter if persons were 
required to make grcat alterations to valuable 
property and the requirements did not 
originate from any responsible person. and 
certainly no responsible person had viewed 
tiat property. Tho Tribunal understood plans. 
but it took them over two hours to go ovcr 
the building. P 

Mr. Andrewes said that representations of 
the views of the Tribunal would be made 1o 
thc proper quarter. 

Tho Chairman said it might have been one 
of those lapses which occasionally occurred in 
administration, but certainly someone should 
have viewed the building. 

Mr. Andrewes said he agreed that the 
appellants were justificd in getting the best 


advice, and he did not suggest that anv 
unnecessary costs had been incurred as 
between solicitor and client: but there had 


been very substantial cases before the Tribunal 
when the costs awarded had not been anything 
like those incurred. 

Mr. Hogg said he was prepared to submit 
the bill to any solicitor named by the Tribunal 
for taxing. 

After further disoussion. the Tribunal con- 
sulted in private, and finally, awarded the 
appellants (S$007.^ costs. : 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, ses previous issues. 
this Number: Competitions, — ; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of & boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is tho latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„ It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Marcu 21. — Luton. — School — The Luton 
Education Committee invite designs for new 
elementary school in Charles-street, Luton. See 
advertisement in issue of March 10 for further 
particulars. 

Marcu 31.—New Cumnock.—The Deacons’ 
Court invite plans for the erection ot a new 
church, etc. See Competition News " in issue 
of February 24. 

Marcu 31. — Romford. — The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibiteon in- 
vite designs for the general plan of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par- 
ticulars see advertisement in our issue of 
beptember 17, and of October 8. 

Marcu 31.—'Trondhjem, Norway.—PnoPosED 
HARBOUR AND RaiILWAY EXxTENSION.—Comrpetitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 

ittee of the State Railways and the City Har- 
Bour Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
for further information. 

APRIL ]1.—Coventry.—MuNiciPAL  OrricES.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for erection of Municipal oflices and a 
Town Hall, to cost 50,0001. Premiums of 150l. 
(supplementary), 175l., and 125/. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, R. I. B. A., has been appointed 
assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise- 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 
and January 6 for further particulars. 

APRIL 6. — Carlton. — SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
DisvosaL ScHeme.—Information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee, Carlton, near Barnsley. 

APRIL 15.--Havana.—Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 

May 1. — Manchester. —- LIBRARY AND ART 
GALLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in issue of January 20. 
ee i Competition News ” in issues of February 3 
and 17. 

May 5. — Swansea. CASTLE-STREET IMPROVE- 
MENT.— The Swansea Corporation invite designs 
end estimates for the improvement of Castle- 
street. Premiums of 250l. and 50l. are offered. 
See advertisement in issue ot March 10 for 
further particulars. 

May 15.—Chesterfleld.—The Standing Joint 
Committee for Derbyshire invite designs for the 
erection of a Court-house im Des up, nt a cost 


of 8,0001. Mr. Frank Baggall aC E A.. is 
appointed assessor. Open only to ‘architects 
practising in the county. Particulars 3s. 


deposit, from Mr. Geo. C. Copstick, . R. I. B. A. 
County Offices, Derby. 

JUNE 10 Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.— Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—CovunT or JUSTICE. 
--An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
970 may be seen at the Library of the 


NovEMRER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER ]lI.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DecemBeR 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
Balpoz.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. Sce adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Bradford. — INFIRMARY. — The 
Board of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. Seo advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — RFMOpFLLING or 
ASSEMBLY Rooms.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

o Date.—Leicester.—Proposep PUBLIC Hart. 
The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tecta of Leicester. having offices in the town. to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be 


erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
posit of ll. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, lown 
Hall, Leicester. 

No Date. — Lowestoft. — School. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l., 101. 10s., and 6l. 5s. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 

No Date.—Southampton.—New BUILDINGS. 
—The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new bullae: See 
advertisement in issue of January 6 for further 


particulars. 
Contracts, 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
moy be sent in. 

ARCH 20. -- Batley. — Hovusrs.— Erection of 
four villa residences. Plans, etc., from Mr. 


Watson, architect and surveyor, Upper Taylor- 
street, Batley. 
MarcH 20. — Dipton. -- Hovuses.—Erection of 


nine houses. Drawings, etc., 
ticulars from Mr. G. T. 
Durham-road, Blackhill. 
Marcu 20. — Guisborough. — Hovsrs.— Erection 
of eight houses. Plans and specifications seen 
and quantities from Mr. Harry Moore, architect 
and surveyor, 123, Albert-road, Middlesbroug! 
Marcu 20.—Middlesbrough.—ScHoots.— 
Assembly Hall and Sunday schools. Bills of 


seen, and par. 
Wilson, architect, 22, 


quantities on deposit of ll. 1s. from Mr. James 
Forbes, architect, 43, Albert- road, Middles- 
brough. 


Marca 90. — Steeton. — Snops, etc.—Block of 
three shops and dwelling-houses. Drawings and 
specification seen, and quantities from Mr. 
Godirey L. Clarke, architect and surveyor, 
Arcade-chambers, North-street, Keighley. 

MaucH 21. — Ben Rhydding, Yorks.—MoToR 
GARAGE, ETC.-—Erection of a motor garage, etc. 
Messrs. C. Williams & Sons, architects, Post- 
office-buildings, Commercial-street, Halifax. 


Marcu 2). — Prizinghall. — Boiler- -HOUSE.— 
Erection of  boiler-house, engine-house, and 
chimnevy. Drawings, etc.. may be seen, and 
bills of quantities from City Architect, Town 
Hail, Bradford. 

Marcu 21. — Keighley. — ScuooLs.— Enlarge- 


ment of St. Anne's Schools. Apply to Messrs. 
Ed. Simpson & Son, 12, Cunliffe-terrace, Man- 
ningham. 

MancH ?2. — Leeds.—Orricrs.--Alterations to 
offices. The drawings and specification seen, an 
bills of quantities from Mr. W. ancashire, 
City Engineer, Gas Offices, East-parade, Leeds. 

MincH 23.—Golcar.—HovsEs.— Erection of six 
dwelling-houses. Plans may be seen, and 
quantities obtained, at the offices of Messrs. 
Lunn & Kaye, architects and surveyors, Milns- 
bridge. 

MaRCH 25. — Swinton.—Bvui_pincs.—Erection 

of buildings, boundary wall, etc. Specification 
and quantitics from Mr. Henry Entwisle, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices. 
* Marcu 27.— London, S.E.—tiosPtraL Exten- 
SION.— The Board of Management of the Miller 
General Hospital for South-East London, Green- 
wick-road, S. E., invite tenders for extension of 
Hospital. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

March 27.—Marsden, Yorks.—Hovses, ETC.— 
Erection of dwelling-houses and construction of 
new streets. Plans mav be seen, and bills of 
quantities from Mr. J. Berry, architect and sur- 
vevor, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield. 

Marcu 28 — Barrow-in-Furness. — FIRE- 
STATION. — Erection of fire-station. Bills of 
auantitiea from the Borough Engineer's Office, 
Town Hall. on deposit of il. 1s. 

Marca 28. -- Woking. —- PosT-corriCE.—A ltera- 
tions to Woking Head Post-office. Bills of 
quantities from H.M. Office of Works, Storey's- 
gate, London, S. W., on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

Marcu 29.--Hartlenool.— ScHoor.— Erection of 
secondary school. Plans and specification mav 
he seen, and bills of quantities on deposit of 
21. 2s. from Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, M Inst. C. E.. 
Borough Engineer and Survevor, Borough 
Engineer's Office West Hartlepool. 

* Marcu 30. —-Hincklev.— ADDITION: to Worx- 
Housr.—'The Hinckley Board of Guardians in- 
vite tenders for additions to Workhouse. See 
ndvertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulers. 

March 31.—Birminvham — School. Erection 
of an extension to the Vittoria-street School. 
Bills of quantities on deposit of 21. Mr. A. H. 


Lesney, Secretary, School of Art, Margaret- 
street, l 


* APRIL 5. — L 


Marcu 31.—Pontypool.—-ScmooL.—Erection of 
a covered p etc. Plans and specitica- 
tions seen at the office of the architects, Messrs. 
Fisher & Sons, Albion-chambers, Pontypool. 

Marcu 31.—Sandbach.— ScHoorL.—Erection of 
a school. Bills of quantities on deposit of 
M. 1s. from Messrs. Alfred Price & Son, archi- 
tects, Sandbach. 

APRIL 1. — Barming Meath.— ALTERATIONS TO 
4 AND 5 Warps. -- Drawings and specifications 
from the Engineer of the Asylum, Barming 
Heath, on deposit of 5a. 

APRIL 1. — Carlisle.—ScHoors.— Erection of a 
special room at Longtown Council School and 
Improvements to Blackbank and Rhodds Council 
Schools. Drawings and specifications at the 

office of the Education Committee's Clerk of 
Works, 13, Earl-street, Carlisle. 

APRIL 3.—Aberdeen.—Goops SHED, etc.—Con- 
struction of a goods shed, offices, etc.. for the 
Caledonian Railway Company. Drawings may 
be seen at the office of the Company's 
Engineer, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow, 
where copies of the specification and schedule 
may be obtained on payment of deposit of 2i. 2s. 
* Apri. 3.— Tidworth. Hants. — Rivixe 
ScHooL.— The Secretary of State for War invites 
tenders for erection of a Riding School. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Arni 3. — "Truro. — DWELLINGS. — Artisans’ 
dwellings. Drawings seen and particulars from 
Mr. Fredk. A. Barnes, A. M. Inst. C. E., City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 


Truro. 
* APRIL 5. -— London, N. — Extension or 
Nurses’ Homz.—The Guardians of the Holborn 


Union invite tenders for extension of nurses’ 
home at Infirmary, Archway-road, N. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 
ondon, 8.W. — ExrrNsiosN or 
Post-OFFICE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for extension 
of South-Western District Post-office (second con- 
tract) See advertisernent in this issue for 
further particulars. 

APRIL 5.--Maybole.—Post-orrice.-- Erection of 
Maybole new Post-office. Bills of quantities 
from H.M. Office of Works, 3, 5 square, 
Edinburgh, on payment of 1l. 

APRIL C. Ystradgynlais. 0 — Addition 
of two new classrooms, etc. Specification seen at 
and quantities from Mr. Charles W. Best. Sur- 
veyor to the Breconshire Education Committee, 
County Hall, Brecon. 

* APRIL 7. — Chatham. —- ScHoor.— The Kent 
Education Committee invite tenders for new 
county school at Chatham Hill. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

& APRIL 15. — Stansted.—SchHoor.— The Esser 
Education Committee (Stansted District Sub- 
Committee) invite tenders for new school at 
Stansted and alteration to bovs' school. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

No Date. — Abertillery. — Pictvre Partacr.— 
Erection of an Electric Picture Palace. Deposit 
of 21. 2s. Mr. H. Poneiag Blessley, architect, 
3, Edward-terace, Cardiff 

No Darr.—Chesham.— CLASSROOMS.— Erection 
and completion of new classrooms. Apply Mr. 
J. H. Petch, architect, Chesham. 


No Date. — Darlington. — CorracEs. — Two 
cottages. Plans and specifications seen at the 
offices o r. E W. Lyall 19, Victoria-road. 
Darlington. 


No Date. —Dewsbury. —CoxnvtENT.— Extension 
of the Convent. Apply Messrs. Holtom & Fox, 
architects, Corporation-street, Dewsbury. 

No Date. — Garguston.—Hovuse. — Additions 
and alterations to Garguston House. Plans, 
specifications. etc., with Mr. Thos. Munro, archi- 
tect, 62, Academy "street, Inverness. 

No Darr.— Harrogate.—Lopctrs. ETC.— Pulling 
down of house and farm buildings, erection of 
lodges, etc. Apply Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown. 
architects, 6, Princes-square, Harrogate. 

No Dart. — Keighlev. —Appitioxs.—Erection 
of additions to Park Works. Apply Messrs. 
John Haggas & Sons, architects, North-street. 
Keighley. 

No Darr.—Keighlev.—CnuncH.— Additions to 
St. Mark's no The drawings and quant: 
ties from Messrs. B. Bailey & Son, architects, 
3. Scott-street, Keeley 
* No Date.—Manchester. —CRvRcR.— Tender: 
are invited for a new church in Manchester. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particulars 

No Date.—Merthyr.—Hovse.—Dwelling-house 
and appurtenances. Plans and specifications 
seen No. 112, High-street. Apply Mr. C. M. 
Davies. M. S. A., Merthyr Tydfil. 

No Darr.—Nunthorpe.—ViILLA.—Erection of a 
villa residence. Bills of quantities from Messrs. 
Moore & Archibald, architects, 27, Albert-road, 
Middlesbrough. 

No Date.-—Penydarren.—Hovse.—Erection of 
1 Mr. J. Francis Jones, architect, Merthyr 

vdál. 
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The date given at the commencement of aach 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

No Date.—Peterstone-super-Ely.— Hovse.— 
Erection of a small house. Quantities on deposit 


of II. 1s. from Mr. Ivor P. Jones, A. R. I. B. A., 
AS and surveyor, 18, St. Mary.street, 
ardiff. 


No Darz.— Plymouth. —ALTERATIONS AND ADDI- 
TIONS TO THE LAUNDRY AT THE WORKHOUSE.— 
Apply to Messrs. Thornely, Rooke, & Barrons, 
11. The Crescent, Plymouth. 

No Date.—St. Fagan's.—Hovse.—Erection of 
a small house. Quantities on deposit of 1l. 1s. 
from Mr. Ivor P. Jones, A.R.I.B.A., architect 
and surveyor, 18, St. Mury-strect, Cardiff. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


„Marcu 27. — Beverley. — BripGes.—Construc- 
tion of two footbridges for North-Eastern Rail- 


way. Plans and specification may be seen, and 
quantities obtained from Mr. C Bengough, 
the Company's Engineer at York. 

MancH 3l. — Johannesburg. — Lirt, ETC.— 
Supply of high lift centrifugal pumps, generating 
and condenser’ sets, transformers, poles, 


insulators, copper wire, etc. Specifications may 
be seen at the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
8 9985 Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, 


AFRIL 7. — Hunmanby.— WELI.— Sinking new 
weli. «tc. Specification, etc., from easrs. 
Elliott & Brown, A.MM.Inst C.E., Burton- 


buildings, Parliament-street, Nottingham, on de- 
posit of 1. 1s. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Marcu 20.—Merthyr Tydfil.— Patntinc.—For 
painting and colour washing at schools. Par- 
ticulars from the Deputy-Surveyor, Town Hall. 

March 22. — Dalton. — Patntinc.—Internally 
and externally, the Sanatorium. Specifications 
may seen, and bills of quantities from the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 1, Peel-street. 

. Marca 22--King's Lynn. Paintinc.—Paint- 
ing of the Nar Bridge. Specification seen. Mr. 
Alfred J. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
King's Lynn. 

* MancH 24.—Kingston Hill.—PaárNTING AND 
Rrrains.— The Guardians of the Kingston Union 
invite tenders for repairs, painting, etc., at In- 
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firmary extension premises, Kingston Hill, and 
wards for vagrants, etc., at Workhouse, Kings- 
ton-cn-Thames. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

* Marcu 25.—Bexhill.—MovuLDING AND DRESS- 
INGS. — The Bexhill Corporation invite tenders 
for architectural cement work and other mould- 
ings and dressings in Jacob Elliott’s patent 
stone composition. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. "no 

Marcu 25.—Mo d.—PaArINTING.— Repainting 
iwo sides of tower, etc. Apply Mr. A. W. 
Lawson, architect, Southmolton. . , 

Marcu 27,—Derby.—Paintinc.—Exterior, etc., 
of the whole of the county property. Specifica- 
tions from Mr. George C. Copestick, Surveyor to 
the Committee, County Offices, Derby. 

* MancH 27. — Southall.—ParNTING, ETC.— The 
Guardians of St. Marylebone invite tenders for 
ainting, whitewashing, repairs. etc., at St. 
arylebone Schools, Southall. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
* Marcu 29. — London (S.E. and 8.W.).— 
PirwrING, ETC. — The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board invite tenders for painting and repairing 
work at (a) the S.E. Fever Hospital, Avonley- 
road, New Cross, S.E.; and (b) the Grove Fever 
Hospital and Fountain Hospital for Children, 
Tooting-grove, S.W. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
* Marcu 30.—Upton Park.—GrNERAL Repairs, 
ETC.— The Guardians of St. George-in-the-East 
invite tenders for general repairs and painting 
at the Plashet Schools. | See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

APRIL 1. — Barming Heath.--STAtRCASE.— Iron 
ataircase and glass shelter. Drawings and speci- 
fications from the Engineer of the Asylum, 
Barming Heath, on deposit of 10s. 6d. 

* APRIL 5.—London, 8.E.—CLEANING, PAINT- 
ING, ETC.— The Guardians of St. Giles, Camber- 
well, invite tenders for cleaning and painting, 
of external wood and ironwork, etc., at 


Rose, Ryton, Malton. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


22. — Atherton.—-Granite.—Supply of 
Apply Surveyor, Town all, 


Marca 
granite setts. 
Atherton. 
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Marca 29. — Cranbrook.— MATERIALS.—Supply 
of road materials. Apply Mr. T. H. Crampton, 


Clerk, Cranbrook, Kent. 

Marcu 23.—Chatham.—MarrRIALS.—Supply of 
ranite, etc. Apply to Borough Surveyor's 

ffice, Town Hall, Chatham. 

Marcu 23. — Devizes.— MaTERIALS.—Supply of 
materials. Apply Mr. W. Saunders, Sur- 
veyor to the Council, The Wharf, Devizes. 

Marcu 23. — London. — Pavixnc.—Wood block 

aving. Specification seen and tender from 
Mr O. E. inter, A. M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, 
Haverstock-hill, N. W. 

Marca 23. — Peterborough. -- MATFRIALS.— 
Supply of materials. A ply r. J. W. Walshaw, 
Cit urveyor, Guildhall, Peterborough. 

MancH 93. — Romford. — GRAN TTT. Supplx of 
granite. etc. Apply Mr. J. Turvey, the Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Romford. 

Marcu 23. — Tring. — BROKEN GRANITE, ETC.— 
Kerb setts, broken granite, and flints. Apply 
Mr. S. S. Gettings. A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, 
Surveyor's Office, Tring. . 

Mancu 24.— Huddersfield. —Ro4p.—Formation 
of a new road. Bills of quantities from Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, architects. Huddersfield. 

ManRcH 27. — London. -- Pavinc —Making-up 
and paving of new streets. Drawings seen and 
forms of tender from Borough Engineer, at the 
office of the New Streets Department, No. 56, 
East uii Wandsworth, S.W., on deposit of 
5l. 5s 


Marcu 27. — London. Roap.— Paving the 
carriageways of  Chiswell.street, Beech-street 
(part), and Cowcross-street (part) with creosoted 
dea! paving. Specification seen and form of 
tender from Borough Surveyor's Office, Finsbury 
Town Hall, Rosebery-avenue, E.C., on deposit oi 
ll. 1s. 

x Marcu 28. Ealing. Woop Pavine.—Tho 
Ealing B.C. invite tenders for paving with 
creosoted deal blocks the surface of High.street. 
Ealing. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Ahl 1.—Abertysswg.—Roap.—Construction 
of & piece of road. Plans and specifications ecen, 


and quantities on a deposit of 10s. from Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Lloyd Marks, 61, High-street, 
Rhymney. 


APRIL 4. — Maldon. — MaTERIALS.-—Supply of 
granite, etc. Apply Mr. Edgar J. Ennals, Sur- 
veyor, 6, Market-hill, Maldon, Essex. 4 

No Date. — Earby.—Roap, Frc.—- Construction 
of a road and sewers. Apply Messrs. Empaall & 
Clarkson, 7, Exchange, Bradford, and West Bar- 
chambers, Leeds. 


Nature of Appointment. 


"CLERK or WORRSW . eese tiene 


Public Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 


National Library of Wales 


— — — a 


Auction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


*BUILDING MATERIALS, TIMBER, Erc., NOR WOOD. ROA D, S. E. —On the Premises ...... 


*DEALS, BATT ENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E. C.. Churchill & Sim 


PLANT & MACHINERY or FLINT PIT, HARTLIP, KENT —On the Premises ess 
„BUILDING MATERIALS-—At Bohemia Villa, Park-hill, Clapham, 8.W............. e 


tl. 48. per week ..... 


soes609g9.cs xsisobBeeevsnnesteataeceaseóvseatvnsecessasecs cose ode 


Application 
to be in 


Mar. 24 


NE — — — 
By whom Offered. E oon 
| 
Veryard & Latee en esses HH hae Mar. 21 
hn )))))%%CCVVVVV ANA AR Mar. 22 
Prali & Prall . A QU uH deat | Mar. 291 
Hooker & Webb... esee y xa e Re ĩðĩ5”ö ds Sess Mur. 30 
May 16 


„BUILDING SITE, DRAYTON-GARDENS, S. W. At the Mare 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—Plang and estimates are to be pre- 
pared by the Surveyor for making-up a 
further portion of Bedford-avenue. 

Deptford.—Repair works are to be carried 
out in twenty-nine roads at an estimated cost 
of 4,688. 

Ealing.—Tho Surveyor &ubmitted plans at 
the last meeting of tho Council for & proposed 
lodge and convenience in Dean's Gardens. 
The estimated cost is 500/. The plans were 
passed, and it was decided that tenders be 
invited. from Ealing builders. The Surveyor 
has been instructed to obtain tenders for 
relaying the wood paving in High-street, over 
an area of about 3,000 super vards. 

East Barnet.—A plan lodged by Mr. H. 
Harrison for additions to the school-house at 
Hadley has been passed. 

East Ham.—Approval has been given to 
plans and estimates prepared bv the Engineer 
for making-up four new streets at an ap- 
proximate cost of 2,364/. Plans have been 
passed for Mr. J. H. Gladwell for additions 
at the Boleyn Tavern, Barking- road; also for 
Messrs. Redbond & Ca. for twenty-nine houses, 
Haldane-road. A plan for eleven houses, 
Frinton-road, has been lodged by Messrs. G. 
Harber & T. Watson. 

Friern Barnet.—Tho following plans have 
been passed:—Messrs. Pilgrim & Son, six 
houses, Oakleigh-gardens; Messrs. Hawkes & 
Miller, houses, Hampden- road: Messrs. 
Lavington Bros, eight shops, Friern-lane; 
Mr. I. Rich, motor store, Chandos-avenue. 

Fulham.—Mr. J. S. Beard, 1104, Westbourne- 
erove, W., has lodged plans for the erection 


of & cinematograph theatre upon tho site of 
260 and 262, North End-road, Pulham. 

Grcenwich.—105l. is to bo spent in wood 

aving in connexion with the Creek-road and 

ridge-street tramway works. ‘The following 

lans have been passed:—Messrs. G. H. 

unning & Sons, twenty workmen's tenements 
at Anchor and Hope-lane; Mr. Charles E. 
Charon, buildings in Kinveachy-gardens. 

Hampstead.—A proposal is to be brought 
forward that baths and wash-houses be erected 
in the Fleet-road district. 

Hendon.—Plans prepared by the Survevor 
of the Urban District Council. for the widen- 
ing of Hoop-lane at an estimated cost of 
2.208/., are to be sent to the Local Government 
Board. Plans have been passed as follows:— 
Mr. Thos. Waple, four houses, Woodcroft- 
avenue, Mill Hill; Mr. W. S. Dakers, twelve 
houses, St. Andrew's- road. Golder's Green; 
Messrs. J. W. Falkner & Son, church, Central- 
square, Hampstead Garden Suburb; Messrs. 
Parker & Unwin, two pairs of houses, Hamp- 
stead-way; Mr. G. A. Gale. fourteen houses, 
Highfield-avenue, Golder's Green; Mr. C. B. 
Simmonds, eight houses. West Heath-drive 
and  Finchley- road: Second Hampstead 
Tenants, Ltd., ten houses, Rotherwick-road 
and Wordsworth-walk: Mr. A. J. Revnolds, 
four houses. The Ridgwav: London Cremation 
Company, Ltd., crematorium. Hoop-lane. 

Holborn.—Messrs J. Leaning & Sons have 
had an application passed for a variation of 
the plans of proposed new buildings to be 
erected in Fulwood’s-rents, High Holborn. 
Plans have been passed for the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Ltd., for the erection of 


John D. Wood & Co. .. 


a block of factory premises in White Hart- 
yard and Bell-court, abutting on Brooke's- 


court. 
— — — 
COM PETITION NEWS. 


New School Buildings, Wallsend. 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects are requested 
uot to take part in this competition. 


— — —ä—mäH 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Carrere. 1 


We regret to record the dcath of Mr. J. M. 
Carrere, of the firm of Messrs. Carrere & 
Hastings. the well-known architects of New 
York, which cccurred recently as the result 
of a collision between a tramcar and a taxi- 
cab, just prior t> his departure for England. Mr. 
Carrere was only fifty-two vears of age, and 
he had for some time been recognised as one 
of the leading American architects. Next 
week wo hope to publish an illustrated 
erticle on his life and work. 


Mr. Lavers. 

The dcath, on March 10. at Woodlands, 
Long Ditton, is announced of Mr. 
Nathaniel Wood  Lavers, aged cighty-two 
vears, of the old firm —of Messrs, Lavers & 
Barraud (since Lavers. Barraud, & Westlake, 
and latterly Lavers & Westlake), of Endell- 
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street, W.C.. 


glass. 


artists in decoration and stained 
The partnership terminated two years 
ago. Of the firm’s work in stained glass we 
may mention the St. Cecilia" window (a 
memorial to Vincent Novello) in Westminster 
Abbey; the “Vision of Beatrice," South 
Kensington Museum; cust windows of St. 
John's, Hammersmith. and St. Sepulchre's, 
Holborn ; all the windows of St. Saviour’ s, 
Croydon; and windows of St. Mary's, Stoke 
Newington (chancel), St. Saviour's, Highbury, 
St. Mary Magdalene, Munster-square. N.W. 
(south aisle), and St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, in 
the apse—theso being by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barraud. By Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & 
Westlake : tho ' Transfiguration,’ St. 
Matthias, Stoke Newington: Etchingham 
Church, Sussex (cartoons by Clayton), and the 


Toso window, St. Peter-ad-Vincula, Stroud 
Green. By Messrs. Lavers, Westlake, & 
Barraud: east window (radix Jesse), St. 


Paul's, Knightsbridge. and sayctuary window 
in the Roman Cathehe Church, Dorking. By 
Messrs. Lavers & Westlake: Chapel of the 
Theological Seminary, New Vork. west 
window (illustrated in tho Builder, December 
29. 1888): St. George's Cathedral, Southwark, 
west, and cight other windows; Butchers’ Com- 
penya Hall (Builder, June 5, 1886); Acomb., 
Orks. The Ascension "' ; Ilketon—memorial to 
the late Duchess of Rutland. 1900; Peterborough 
Cathedral, Canon Twells memorial; All 
Saints’, Maidstone, ono in memory of West 
Kent soldiers who fell in tho South African 
War. 1899-1902. Most of theso wero designed 
by Mr. N. H. J. Westlake, F.S.A. 


Mr. A. B. Skinner. 


Mr. Arthur B. Skinner, who died on tlie 
7th inst.. was originally a Junior Assistant at 
the South Kensington Museum, and eventually, 
when Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke went to New 
York, became its Director. This post, how- 
ever. he gave up in favour of Sir Cecil H. 
Smith, under whom he served as: Keeper of 
the Department of Architecture and Sculpture. 
Mr. Skinner was an extremely conscientious 
and methodical worker, and the museum has 
lest a zealous official. 


— ÁlaÓ—À 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Public Works, Portugal. 


Tho — Handelsberichten (The Haguc) of 
March 2 notifies, on tho authority of the 
Netherlands Consul at Oporto, that under tho 
name of the “Junta Autonoma. das Obras da 
Cidade do Porto," a corporation has been 
formed, with the sanction of the Oporto city 
authorities, for the purpose of carrying out 
Insportant public works. including the building 
of new streets, municipal buildings, harbour 
improvements (comprising tho installation of 


cranes and other loading and unloadinz 
appliances), the construction cf a city tramway, 
ctc. 
— eo 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


20.283 of 1909.—George Higzirson: Rzpidly- 
built structures of reinforced concrete. 

3.207 of 1910.—John Malan de Mendoza ver 
Mehr (Wemlinger): Corrugated sheet piling. 

3.725 of 1910.— Richard Henry | Annison: 
Piles, 
structional work. 

4.005 of 1910.—Alfred Bentley: 
windows. 

5.883 of 1910.—Herbert James IIaskins: 
Chimney: pots and ventilaters. 

9,130 of 1910.—Harry William Smart and 
Charles Thomas Gann: Window-sash fasteners. 

17,507 of 1910.—Hudson Earle and Henry 
Fenelon: ‘ Priming’’ or paint, especially for 
use upon new plaster or cement. 

20.472 of 1910. — William Fairburn-Hart 
(Thompson and Campbell): Glazing roofs, 
skylights, and the like. 

26.666 of 1910.——Joseph Pecinka: 
driving holes in walls. 

99 of 1911.—Carl Sturmann: Sash windows. 

— — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 6.--By A. T. Barner & Co. 
Mar as Bucks. —Datcehet House and 10 u., 


‚— U U VVVMVũ 33333333 ostia] 6 ** 


Henn,; 8 250 
By Jones, LANG, & Co. 


Casement 


Punches for 


Camberwell.—127, Grove-la. (S.), f., v. r. 45... 325 
Grove-la., f. g. r. 131. 10s., reversion in 12} yrs.. S 
158, Camberwell- -Er., f., y.r. 117777 475 
Norwood. -Norwood. rd. .. C. F. renta 231. 10s., 
reversion in 131 „rss 600 
NOr wood. rd., f. g. r. 14l., reversion in 69 yrs.. 320 
York-rd., f.g. renta 36l., reversion in 69 yrs... 840 
Y ork-rd., f.g. rents 6l., rev ersion in 69 yrs.. 160 


TOA these applications are in the T which 
opposition to the Kraut of Patents upou them can 
ve made. 


Chiswick.—Flander's-mans., f.g.r. 60l., 


sheeting, or similar members for con- 
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By Prickett & ELLIS. 
Kentish Town.—10, St. Albans Villas, u.t. 33 
yrs., g.r. 10i., e.r. 110 . 
47, Montpelier-rd., u.t. 54 yru., F. r. 7L., y. r. 46l. 350 


March 7.—By WHEATLEY, Kirk, Price, & Co. 
Kerricurriky, Cork.—Royal Yictoria and Rush- 
brooke kyards, 11} a., l. (as a going 
rr kl oue cra aus dense aos 
By 8. WALKER & Sox. 

St. Stephen-in-Brannel, Cornwall.—Resugga, 
Tolgarrick and Carwalsick Mine, 270 a., 1. 

(as u going concern dd . 


By S. WALL ROC & Co. 
Hyde deis —14, Park.lane, u. t. 13 yrs., E. r. 6 
777//ööüͥͥ ̃ ͤV-,; EES 25 
55 DREWATT & Watson (at Newbury). 
Whitway, Havts.— Woodlands, c. 
Kingsclere, Hants.-—North.st., c., fili. 150 


March 8.--By GREEN & Son. 
rever- 
sion in 92 / ee RENS dà 960 
By MATTHEWS, MATTHEWS, & GOODMAN. 
santur; pater: — Arable field, 12 a. 2 r. 
27 p., f. 


Contract ions used in these lits, F. g. r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; I. g. r. for leasehold ground - rent; i. g. r. for 
improved ground- rent: g. r. for ground -· rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for querer rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term ; p.n. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane ; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


— 9 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistico matters should be addressed to TH 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by nime); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to TH 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must le authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anouymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles. let tara, aud 
rapers read at meetinys r«sts, of course, with the 
suthors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left nt this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's vame and address 
«neither the face ur back of the drawing. Delay aud 
inconveuience may result from inattention to this, 

Any cuomsuiesion to u contributor to write au article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subjcct to the upproval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the. ;ditor, who retains the right to reject 
it if uusatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an urticle in type does not necessarily imply its 


tance. 

N. b.— I:lustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
avy important architectural competition will alwuys be 
accepted tor publication by the Editor, whether they 
have boun formally asked for or not. 


—— —— — 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
and pom of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 

a gn uantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
A "should remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ s. d. 
Beat Stocks 1 13 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........................... 210 0 
Per 1020, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Flettons ............ 190 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best  Fareham One Side and two 
Red 3 12 0 End. 17 7 6 
Best Red Preased Two Sides und 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End 18 7 6 
Best Blue Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshire 3 15 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose 4 0 Glzd. (i tch'ra 1017 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers ... ........ 10 7 6 
Bricks 314 0 Quoins, Bullnose, 
GLAZED BRICKS and Flats ...... 1$ 7 6 
Best White and D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivo Gla Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers ...... 10 17 6 One Side and two 
Headers 10 7 6 Ends ........... 7 6 
Quoins, Bull. Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End 8 7 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6  Splays& Squinta 15 17 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less is best. 


d. 
Thames and Pit Sand i 6 9 per yard, gener 
Thames Ballast. 5 3 
Best Portland Cement 29 O per a 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 " » 


Nork&—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 


ordinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime 118. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. Od. per ton at rly dpt. 


Pe er t n | 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Batu STONE — delivered on road  waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Dep. 1 6j 


Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot... 


*8$99090192900»50060600*54800€666500*«8460608508004028506645098514660t00290 1 8^ 
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STONE (continued), 


PonzLAxp STONE (20 ft. average)— s. d. 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road wagyons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 

Pimlico Wharrr ll on 2 1 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depót, Nine Elms Depót, or 


Pimlico Wharf ..... eo ove rtr D ase 2 è 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depót. 
8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestone ....... .. 0 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield Free- 
Darley Dale in stone 4 
blocks 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in Stone 2 8 
blocks ............... 


Yonx SroxE— Robin Hood Quality. 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks sese 2 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

in, sawn two wides landings to sizes (under 


40 ft. f cic 2 u 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ..................... 2 86 
3 in. sawn two uides slabs (random sizes) 0 111 


2 in. to 21 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 


14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto.................................... 0 6 

HARD YoRK— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

Scappled random blocks r EAT 

Per Ft. Su „Delivered at Railway Dept. 

6 in. sawn two si s landing to sizes (under 40 ft. á 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .............................. 3 0 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random size) 1 2 

2 in. self-faced random flag . 0 5 

SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Dept. 

In. In. £ s. d. In. In. £ s. d. 

20x10 best blue 20 x lObestEur'ka 
Bangor 13 6 unfading green 15 17 6 

20 * 12 ditto 1317 6 20 12 ditto 18 6 

20 x 10 Ist quality 18 * 19 ditto ...... 13 5 0 

e 18 0 0 16x8 ditto........10 5 0 
20x 12 ditto ...... 1315 0 20 x iiir asa 

16x 8 ditto ......... 7 0 green 11 12 6 

22x10 best blue 18x10 ditio PEN 9 12 6 

ortmadoc. 12 6 16 8 ditto 6 12 6 

16 * 8 ditto . 6 

TILES. 
At N Depot. 
8. 8. 

Best plain red roof- Best "*'Hartshiil'"' 
ine per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 

ip and Valley faced (per 1000) . 0 
(per doz.) 7 Do. pressed 1 , 

Best Broseley (per 1000) .................. 6 
1000) „„ „ 0 Do. Ornamental (per 

Do. Ornamental (per 000 ntes 0 
1000 6 Hip (per doz.) 4 v 

Hip and Valley Valley (per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

Bost Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindled T 1002) ......... .436 
(Edw'ds)(per1000) 57 6 and-made sand. 

1000) . ntal(per faced (per 1000) 45 0) 
——M—— 60 0 ip (per doz.) . 4 0 
per doz.)... 4 0 ey(perdoz.) 3 6 
ale doz. ) 3 0 
WOOD. 


ButLDIxXa Woop. At per standard. 


Deals: best 3in. by 11 in. and 4 in. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
by 9 in. and 11 in 14 00.. 1510 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9 ..................... 1310 O .. 1410 0 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and 
8in., and 3in. by 7 in. and & in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens: best 21 by 6and3by6... 0 10 0 less thau 
7 in. and f in. 
Deals: seconds ........................ 1 0 O less thu best. 
Battens: seconds 010 0 » » 
2 in. by in. and 2 in. by 6 in. ... 910 O ... 1010 0 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. 9 00... 100 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
1 in. and 11 in. by 7 in , 010 0 more than 
n 
JT ³¹¹wꝛꝛ¹••ʃ ͤ EIUS oed 1 0 0 
Fir timber: best middling Dunzig At per load of S0 "m 
or Memel(average specification) 5 * 0. 5 10 
Second. . 410 0 5 0 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.). 317 6 . 4 00 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)... 3 5 0 38 10 0 
Swedish balk sss. 212 6 . 3 0 0 
Pitch - pine timber (30 ft. average) 4 10 0 5 5 0 
JOINERS’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
Sin, by II in 2110 0 ... 2510 0 
3 in. by 9 iin 2210 0 .. 2310 0 
Battens. 23 in. and 3 in. by7in. 17 0 0 ... 18 0 0 
second yellow dealg, Jin.byllin. 19 0 .. 30 0 v 
3in.by9 in. 18 0 0 .. 1910 0 
Battens 23 in. 1 14 00 . 15 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. and 9 in. ..................... 14 00 .. 15 0 0 
Battens, 21 in. and 3 in. by in. 1110 0 .. 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in by II in 2110 a... 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in 1810 0 .. 19 10 0 
Batten 400... lou v 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
080 RAT 1610 0 .. 1710 0 
Do. ^3 in. Bin 15 0 0 .. 16 0 0 
Butte nn ee 1110 0 .. 12 10 v 
Third E 3in.by 11 in. 13 p 0 .. )41n v 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. .................. 13 0. 110 9 
Battens ................. cease eens 10 10 0 .. Hof 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
Fires eite omit Sin.byllin. 15 0 O . . 16 0 0 
1 3 in. by 9 in. 14 O O.. 14 10 9 
Buttens T 1110 0 .. 12 10 0 
Second white deals, 3in. by llin. 14 0 O .. 15 0 v 
» » 3 in.by9in. 13 0 0 .. 14 6 9 
Battens 2 eere tena 10 10 0 .. 11 0 9 
Pitch-pine: deals ..................... 19 00 ..210 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra............ 0100 .. 100 
Yellow Pine—First, PONAT eden 44 0 O upwards. 
Oddments .................. esses 32 0 0 » 
Seconds, regular sizes 3 0 0 1 
Odd ments . - N. LBL.) 28 0 0 » 
Kauri Piue—Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 .. 0 5 0 
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THE LONDON 


HE Executive Committee has now 
made its report on the proposals 
for this memorial, and has sug- 

Ma ed the appointment of Mr. Bertram 
ckennal, A. R. A., and Mr. Edwin L. 

Lutyens as the sculptor and the architect 

to whom the work should be entrusted. 

In view of the fact that the site has been 

approved by the King and by Queen 

Alexandra it may be regarded as certain 

that the General Committee when it 

meets on Monday next will adopt this 
report. 

. The site selected for the memorial 

itself is on the south side of the Mall, 

axially opposite Marlborough-gate, and 
the scheme includes a new bridge over 
the St. James's Park lake, continuing 
the line of Marlborough-gate to Birdcage- 
walk. Some of the daily papers have 
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The Foyer, New Theatre, New York. 
Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, Architects. 


MEMORIAL TO KING 


gone so far as to publish a plan showing 
a wide semicircular place opening into 
the Mall with a detached monument in 
its centre, but there is no authority 
for any such treatment in the report, 
and we should think it extremely unlikely 
that the distinguished artists above 
referred to would perpetrate anything 
so inartistic. 

From the standpoint of appropriate 
expression the site selected is quite the 
best of those proposed. It is impossible 
to disassociate Edward the King from 
his personality, as exhibited during his 
long and influential career as Prince 
of Wales, when he occupied Marl- 
borough House, almost opposite the 
proposed site. 

From the purely architectural point 
of view the site is not wholly satisfactory. 
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SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON (BY THE 
LATE J. M. CARRÈRE). 


EDWARD VII. 


The improved Mall having been definitely 
constituted a memorial to Qucen 
Victoria, any monument placed along 
it has to some extent a subsidiary 
character, and it wil be a difficult 
problem for the designers to avoid this 
effect without detracting from the coh- 
tinuity of the Mall as an approach to 
the more important Victoria Monument. 
The proposal of the Executive Committee 
to embody in the Edward VII. Memorial 
an architectural screen appears to us a 
good suggestion as to a means of over- 
coming this difficulty, but we understand 
that this does not appeal to Mr. 
Mackennal, who seems to favour a 
detached monument; however, there 
may be other methods, and in the 
circumstances we think the wiser course 
would have been to have made the 


356 


problem the subject of an open com- 
petition, so that every possible solution 
of the artistic difficulties of the case 
might have been presented. With all 
respect for the eminent abilities of the 
artists selected, there are others who 
have distinguished themselves in a similar 
direction, and it is a pity that these 
should not have had an opportunity 
of formulating their views on the treat- 
ment suited to such a site. Moreover, 
it seems peculiarly appropriate that in 
the case of a memorial to so very popular 
a monarch all his subjects should have 
been given the chance of success in 
designing his monument. We remember 
that the same feeling was widely voiced 
when the Queen Victoria Memorial was 
made the subject of a limited competition. 

On one point in the recommendation 
we feel that there is legitimate cause 
for congratulation, namely, the recog- 
nition it gives to the principle that an 
architect should be associated with a 
sculptor in a work of this kind. Every 
member of the architectural profession 
wil know to whose persistent efforts 
we owe this recognition, and will feel 
indebted to the representative of archi- 
tecture on the Committee for having 
achieved, in the face of apathy and 
prejudice, a result that is justified not 
only in the eyes of the architect, but 
in those of the artistically educated 
layman, and is in accordance with the 
almost universal practice of other 
civilised nations. 

— . — 


ARCHITECTURAL 
COPYRIGHT. 
D RECENTLY published brochure 


comprising, tnter alia, a 
reprint of the correspondence 
which appeared last year, 
under the above heading, in the pages of 
our contemporary, Corntry Life, will be 
welcomed by many members of the 
architectural profession. 

In addition to individual views on the 
subject of “Architectural Copyright,” 
expressed by Mr. Lutyens, Mr. Ernest 
Newton, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Mr. 
Lorimer, Mr. Quennell, and other well- 
known architects, Mr. John W. Simpson 
contributes a well-written introductory 
chapter, dealing with the vigorous effort 
now being made to secure legislative 
protection for the work of the architect. 

Much valuable information with respect 
to the object and scope of the Parlia- 
mentary Bill is contained in three 
appendices, consisting of extracts from 
official papers relative to the proposed 
change in the law of copyright. 

The clauses of the Bill which deal with 
the subject of Architectural Copy- 
right" seem destined to arouse con- 
siderable criticism and active opposition. 

For whilst the reasonableness of the 
general principle that the architect is as 


much entitled as the painter or sculptor ` 


to legal protection cannot be denied, vet 
the difficulties of enforcing any law of 
copyright with regard to works of archi- 
tecture will be stupendous. 

So far as the art of the architect is 
concerned, the salient clauses of the Bill, 
which are said to be based upon those 
adopted, with satisfactory results, in 
other countries, are as follows :— 

(1) Copyright shall be vested in the 
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author of the design from which a building 
is erected, but the building owner is to 
have the power of preventing the archi- 
tect from repeating the design without 
his express permission. 

(2) In cases of infringement, if the 
architect should prefer not to proceed 
against an alleged infringer, the right of 
action is to be "preserved to the building 
owner. 

Under the provisions of ts Bill pro- 
tection is only required for the design of 
& building, not for its method of con- 
struction, and the limited protective 
legislative 1neasure now drafted appears 
to be an outcome of the Diplomatic 
Conference held at Berlin in November, 
1908, to consider proposals for revising 
the Convention of Berne. 

On that occasion the Royal Institute 
of British Architects wrote to the Foreign 
Office suggesting that in the interests of 
international amity the British delegates 
should support the suggestions which 
were to be put forward by the French 
Government on behalf of the architects of 
their nation. 

Thereupon the following memorandum 
was issued from the Foreign Office for the 
guidance of the British delegates :— —— 

“ His Majesty's Government, while 
seeing no objection in principle to the 
proposed inclusion of works of architec- 
ture within the full sphere of copyright, 
are disposed to regard the proposal as 
impracticable. The delegates should, 
however, give careful attention to the 
arguments advanced in its favour, and, 
if they think it practicable, they are 
authorised to accept it." 

The subsequent report of the British 
delegates to the Foreign Office was as 
follows :— 


In regard to works of architecture, 
we were convinced by the arguments 
advanced by M. de Borchgrave, one of 
the Belgian delegates, that the protection 
of works of architecture, as apart from 
the plans, etc., from which such works 
are constructed, is perfectly feasible. 
He cited two cases where in the first 
case judgment was given in favour of 
the defendant on the ground that the 
work he had apparently copied had no 
original character or artistic merit such 
as to entitle it to protection; in the 
second case Judgment was given for the 
plaintiff, who had designed and built a 
cháteau which had been copied by the 
defendant. In the latter case the work 
was deemed to possess the qualities of 
originality and artistic merit." 


Finally the Committee of the Diplo- 
matic Conference appointed to draw 
up the Revised Articles reported as 
follows :— 

Works of Architecture’ had, up to 
the present, encountered opposition. It 
was fully admitted that plans and 
sketches should be protected, but it was 
contended that the ‘work ot architecture’ 
in itself—that is to say, in the construc- 
tion—should not be protected, and 
certain legislations refused it protection. 
In 1896 the Belgian and French delega- 
tions had shown that there is no reason 
for distinction between the sculptor and 
the architect, and that the work of the 
one deserves to be protected as much as 
the work of the other; and the German 
Administration, which in 1896 was 
opposed to the protection of works of 


‘and artistic works’ 
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architecture, has in its proposals for the 
present Conference abandoned its former 
point of view. It was, therefore, logical 
to demand, as the German, French, and 
Belgian delegations have done, that 
works of architecture should be men- 
tioned in Article 4, besides works of 
design and painting. It has been 
objected that it was hardly necessary, 
because no difficulty seemed to have 
been ever raised on the subject, and that, 
besides, it could not be admitted that a 
builder or an architect who had erected 
a house in which were a door and six 
windows had cause for complaint because 
another building contained also a door 
and six windows. This objection was 
met by the production of judicial decisions 
which established at once both the 
existence of difficulties and the fact that 
they could be settled with reason bv the 
tribunals. All protection will be refused 
to à commonplace building which does 
not disclose the personality of its author; 
it is original artistic work which it is 
intended to protect. To conclude, the 
insertion of works of architecture in the 
enumeration of works to be protected 
has been admitted without opposition, 
the Swedish delegation only reserving 
certain points. It is a legitimate satis- 
faction accorded to the wishes so often 
reiterated by the societies of architects 
in various countries." 

The articles of the Revised Convention 
of Berne essential to the protection of 
works of architecture are as follows, 
viz. :— 

“ Article 2.—The expression ‘literary 
shall include anv 
production in the literary, scientific, 
or artistic domain, whatever may be the 
mode or form of its reproduction, such 
as books, pamphlets, and other writings ; 
dramatic or dramatico-musical works, 
choreographic works and pantomimes, 
the acting form of which is fixed in 
writing or otherwise ; musical composi- 
tions with or without words; works of 
design, painting, architecture, sculpture, 
engraving, and lithography; illustrations, 
geographical charts; plans, sketches, 
and plastic works relative to geography, 
topography, architecture, or science. 

Translations, adaptations, arrange 
mente of music and other reproductions in 
an altered form of a literary or artistic 
work, as well as collections of different 
works, shall be protected as original 
works without prejudice to the rights of 
the author of the original work. 

Article 4.—By published works must 
be understood, for the purposes of the 
present Convention, works copies of 
which are issued by a publisher. The 
representation of a dramatico-musical 
work, the performance of a musical work, 
the exhibition of a work of art, and the 
construction of a work of architecture 
shall not constitute a publication.” 


— — — 
NOTES. 


In a letter to the Times of 


P The the 18th inst. Mr. Leonard 
rocessional (., | : 
Decorations, Stokes speaks of the offer 


he made on behalf of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to 
the First Commissioner of Works some 
months ago—an offer of the services 
of the Institute in designing the 
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decorations for the Coronation route. 
Apparently the offer was treated with the 
customary disregard. But it should be 
even now not too late to arrange some 
way of co-operation between architects 
and those eminent painters, Sir William 
Richmond and Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
whose schemes have been: put more 
prominently before the public. That 
an architect (one architect, not a com- 
mittee) should be put in charge of the 
general scheme seems obvious enough 
to architects. But to the general public, 
amongst whom the authorities must 
be included in this connexion, the idea 
of an artist at all having anything to do 
with the matter is apparently fresh. One 
must not expect things to move too 
fast—expect eyes blinded by this sudden 
flood of the hght of revelation to see 
too straight and clearly. However, we 
do not yet abandon hope of some modus 
operand: being arrived at in which an 
architect and our foremost decorative 
painters may be allowed to work together 
in a province indubitably their own. 


THE discontent of the 


ege reet shopkeepers of Regent- 
Shopkeepers. Street with the decision 


of the representatives of 
the Crown to rebuild the neighbourhood 
on the lines of the Piccadilly Hotel 
has found fresh expression at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of a. large 
drapery firm involved. A lady share- 
holder, with the uncompromising can- 
dour of her sex, protested against what 
she was pleased to call * Norman 
Shawism run mad," and suggested that 
it would be a good thing if “ the architect 
and the representative of the Crown 
leases could walk arm in arm down to 
the Adelphi and take a lesson in the 
light and pleasing architecture of that 
and similar places. They might also 
go to Brussels, or other places on the 
Continent, and take a lesson from their 
neighbours, and then thev would not 
be the laughing-stock of the world." 
This seems & little unnecessary when 
they have only to look at the opposite 
side of the street. It is impossible not 
to feel a certain amount of sympathy 
with the aggrieved shopkeepers, for we 
suppose that it is now generally recog- 
nised that this treatment is a mistake 
for a shopping street. 


THE whole difficulty is 
just another example of 
our want of forethought, 
and calls attention to the necessity of 
a general town- planning scheme for 
London. Probably the initial mistake 
was allowing the Piccadilly Hotel to be 
‘placed where it is. If any really compre- 
hensive town-planning scheme had been 
in existence it is more than hkely that 
this hotel would never be there at all, as 
there seems to be no particular reason 
for its existence just in that precise 
position. The site does not seem to 
call for an hotel as the only suitable 
building for this spot. Its general eleva- 
tional treatment may or may not be 
suitable to an hotel, but, if it is, this is 
just the precise reason why it is not suit- 
able to a shop. The question now is, 
What are we going to do? Are we to 
rebuild the whole of the quadrant on 
unsuitable and therefore iartistic lines 


The Right 
Solution. 
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just because we have made a mistake 
with one building ? We seem to be faced 
with two alternatives—either Regent- 
street is to be preserved as a shopping 
centre or it is not. If it is, it must be 
rebuilt in a style suitable to shops, 
with an elevational treatment that draws 
its inspiration. from this fact. If it is 
not, are we going to rebuild it on 
arbitrarv lines, and so endeavour to 
attract a new class of business, such as 
banks or insurance offices, that might 
be more at home behind the elevational 
treatment we intend to impose upon 
them? We trust that the advisers 
of the Crown will see the necessity 
of taking into consideration every point 
of view and the desirability of considering 
the matter in connexion with a general 
comprehensive scheme. When such a 
scheme is considered in all its bearings 
we doubt whether it will be found either 
feasible or desirable to rebuild London 
on the lines of the Piccadilly Hotel, 
admirable in its own way though it 
may be. 


l . Tun Bishop of Barking 
ene P ann has opened a fund for the 

uren. restoration ot the tower 
of the fine old parish church of St. 
Margaret, Barking, adjoining which is a 
square, embattled tower, with octagonal 
turret and pointed arch, the only remnant 
now extant of the once famous Barking 
Abbey. This ancient tower is called the 
** Curfew ” or“ Fire Bell Gate," and the 
Curfew was regularly rung there until a 
few years back. The gateway now forms 
the entrance to the churchyard, over the 
archway of which is a chapel dedicated 
to the Holy Rood.” The west window 
of the church dates from the XVth 
century, and has lately been restored ; 
the others were originally Perpendicular, 
and until recently filled up with a tracery 
of ‘“‘Churchwarden’s Gothic," now re- 
stored to their former state. In the 
north aisle there are some good Norman 
pilars, while in different parts of the 
edifice may be seen specimens of early 
English and Perpendicular work. The 
church contains many interesting monu- 
ments and memorials, including a large 


flat stone font, to which no date can be , 


assigned, but which is popularly sup- 
posed to have formerly belonged to a 
neighbouring Saxon nunnery. The plate 
is both handsome and curious, and 
among the other treasures are several 
aumbries and some fine ancient brasses. 
The registers go back to the middle of 
the XVIth century, and inform us that 
the world-renowned Captain Cook was 
married there in 1762. 


THE provisions of the Act 
for the Licensing of Archi- 
tects in Illinois, embodied 
in the seventh Biennial Report of the 
Board of Examiners, should, in view of 
the imminence of a similar ordinance 
at home, be of considerable interest. 
Examinations are conducted by a board 
of four architects and one member of the 
Faculty of the University. Candidates, 
who must be over twenty-one years of 
age, are examined in points of construc- 
tion and knowledge of materials, and 
their ability to make practical application 
of what thev know, and in the laws of 
sanitation, Licences, which must be 


Registration in 
Illinois. 
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registered and renewed annually, may be 
revoked on the unanimous vote of the 
Board, for gross incompetence, reckless- 
ness df construction, and dishonest 
practice. The licence may be renewed 
after six months on certificate of the 
Board, sufficient reason being shown. 
The Act is a simple protective measure 


for the public, as will be seen, and may 


even properly be considered as an 
appendix to building by-laws. The 
section referring to architects already in 
practice provides that they may be 
licensed on showing to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Examiners that they are in 
practice, provided their application be 
made within six months of the passing of 
the Act. No stock company or corpora- 
tion may be licensed, though they may 
employ licensed architects. An architect 
is defined as one who plans, etc., buildings 
for others and to be erected by others 
than himself but nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall be construed to 
prevent any person, mechanic or builder, 
from making plans and specifications for 
or supervising the erection of any building 
that is to be constructed by himself or 
employées.” But such an one may not 
in any way “ indicate to the public that 
he or she is entitled to practise as an 
architect.” 


3 WE learn that at the 
meeting of the Royal 
. B.. Institute of British Archi- 
tects on Monday night it was decided to 
extend the time for receiving applications 
for the Licentiateship till June, 1912. 
This is undoubtedly a wise course, as 
it appeared from the first that a year 
was an impossibly short period, if not 
for the actual work of investigation and 
discrimination, at any rate for the 
purpose of bringing home to architects 
throughout the country the purpose and 

advantages of this qualification. 

— —— L— 
NEW ROYAL ACADEMICIAN. 


At a general assembly of Academicians and 
Associates held on Wednesday Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, A.R.A., was 
Academician. 


elected a Royal 


ELECTIONS TO THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

Mr. Alexander Nisbet Paterson, F. R. I. B. A. 
(Godwin Bursar, 1896), of Glasgow, has been 
elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. At the same time, Mr. William 
Kelly, of Aberdeen, architect; Mr. J. White- 
law Hamilton, of Helensburgh, one of the 
Glasgow School; and Mr. Robert Hope, of 
Edinburgh, painters, were elected Associates 
also. 

LECTURES ON TOWN PLANNING. 

A special course of lectures on “Town 
Planning,” by Mr. A. R. Jemmett, 
F. R. I. B. A., is being given at the London 
County Council Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute, Vincent-square, S. W., on Friday even- 
ings. The first lecture was given on the 
17th inst. As the opportunities for study of 
this subject have not hitherto been within 
reach of young architects in London we hope 
advantage will be taken of the course. The 
fee is quite a nominal one. 


CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION, 
EDINBURGH. 

The Cities and Town Planning Exhibition 
af Edinburgh has proved a great success, the 
attendances numbering well over 3,000 last. 
week, with audiences of 400 or more for two 
leading discourses (the Lord Provost’s and 
Lord Pentland’s), with 100 to 120 for ordinary 
lectures. “The Collection has been greatly 
improved since it was at Crosby Hall, and it 
is a means of architectural and civic instruc- 
tion from which results should. come before 


long. 
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Mr. Thomas Hastings. 
(Photo by Alman.) 


THE i 
LATE JOHN M. CARRERE. 


IN briefly notifying our readers last week 
of the untimely death of Mr. J. M. Carrére. 
which occurred on March 1 as the result of 
an accident on February 12, we promised 
an account of his life and work. 

Mr. Carrére, as a member of the architec- 
tural firm of Carrére & Hastings, has for many 

ears been one of the leading architects 
in the United States. Not only as an 
architect, but also as one who was deeply 
interested in all that pertained to art in its 
widest sense, he had done good work, and his 
personal popularity among his associates 
made his influence in the public movements 
in which he was interested very great. 

He was born in Rio Janeiro, Brazil. on 
November 9, 1858, but both his parents, John 
Merven Carrére and Anna Louise Maxwell 
Carrére, were Americans. On his father’s 
side he was descended from a French 
family that came to the U.S. at the time of the 
French Revolution and settled in Baltimore, 
and he was connected with the Walshes, 
Calhouns, and Buchanans. His mother was 
a daughter of the founder of the house of 
Maxwell, Wright, & Co., of which his father 
became senior partner. 

Mr. Carrére was educated in the public 
schools of Lausanne, Switzerland, and at 
the Institute of Breidenstein, Grenchen, and 
he received his first art instruction in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Paris. It was 
there he met Thomas Hastings, who was 
subsequently to become his partner. Mr. 
Carrére was in Paris for five years, from 
1877 to 1882, and his studies were directed 
by Professor Victor Ruprich Robert, In- 
spector-General of Historical Monuments in 
France, and Léon Ginain, architect of the 
School of Medicine and of the Museum 
Galliera and a member of the Institute of 
France. 

Returning to the United States, Mr 
Carrére for a year devoted himself to the 
construction of the first panoramas displayed 
in America, which we:e erected in Chicago 
aud New York. Then he went back to 
the regular course of his profession aud 
passed three years in the office of Messrs. 
Ale Kim. Mead, & White, and in 1884 started 
practice on his own account in New York. 


The following year he entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. Thomas Hastings, also a 
former student of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and a draughtsman with Messrs. McKim, 
Mead, & White. The young firm came 
prominently into notice in the great com- 
petition for the Cathedral of St. John the 


The late John M. Carrere. 


(Photo by Schloss.) 


Divine, New York, when their Renaissance 
design was placed first by the assessor, 
Professor Wm. R. Ware. The design, for 
some reason, was rejected by the building 
committee, and another selected for 
execution. 

Their first notable work was the erection 


Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Messrs. Currcre & Hastings, Architects. 
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ef two hotels at St. Augustine, Fla.. the 
Ponce de Léon. and the Alcazar, and the 
profession watched with a good deal of 
interest to see exactly the style they would 
follow. It was assumed that, as graduates 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, they would 
naturally adapt French ideas, but it was 
discovered that they had shown a great deal 
of originality. and, while showing traces of 
Spanish influence and conforming in some 
degree to the general simplicity ot the other 
buildings of St. Augustine, they showed 
great originality of treatment. 

The firm was at once recognised as one to 
be reckoned with, and important commis. 
sions came fast. The Methodist and Presby- 
terian Memorial Churches in St. Augustine 
were also entrusted to them, and soon their 
work was seen in New York in such buildings 
as the Pierce Building, the Mall and Express 
Building, 203, Broadway, and Henry T. 
Sloane’s house, in East Seventy-second- 
street. In other cities the firm was respon- 
sible for the Paterson City Hall, the Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; the Laurel-in- the- 
Pines, Lakewood, N.J.; the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Providenoe, R.L, and 
the Rome High School, Rome, N.Y. 

Before they had been long in practice they 
were invited to join in many competitions. 
Their chief triumph in New York was the 
acceptance of their design for the new 
Publie Library, at Fifth-avenue and Forty- 
second-street, This building, now practically 
completed, has achieved a world-wide 
reputation, not only by reason of the 
excellence of its plan but also for the 
dignified character of its architectural 
treatment. 

One of their most important commissions 
in recent vears was the design for the New 
Theatre of New York. They also made the 
plans for the Richmond Borough Hall. 


Senate Office Building, Washington. 
The late John M. Carrére, Architect, 
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Senate Office Building, Washington. 
The late John M. Carrère, Architect. 


Another notable building erected by them 
was the Life Building, 19, West Thirty-first- 
street, and their design for the National 
Academy of Design on Morningside Heights 
was accepted, although never put into 
execution. Other buildings were the House 
and Senate Public Office Buildings in 
Washington, in which the two partners 
took in hand one building apiece [Mr. 
Carrère being responsible for the design of 
the Senate Building], the Administration 
Building of the Carnegie Institute, the City 
Hall of Portland, Me., fourteen Carnegie 
libraries, Woolsey Hall at Yale, and Rock- 
feller and Smith Halls at Cornell. 

They designed city houses for Elihu Root 
and George L. Rives, and the country 
estates of E. C. Benedict, Giraud Foster, 
C. H. Tenny, Ledyard Blair, E. H. Harriman, 
Murray Guggenheim, Otto Kahn, H. M. 
Flagler, and Colónel O. H. Payne. They also 
made the design for the McKinley Monument 
in Buffalo, and the Lafayette Monument in 
Paris. They laid out St. John Park and 
Hamilton Fish Park in New York, and are 
responsible for the approaches and architec- 
tural decorations of the Manhattan Bridge. 
Recently the firm was commissioned to make 
improvements on Thomas F. Ryan’s house 
in Fifth-avenue. | 

Outside of Mr. Carrére's strictly profes- 
sional pursuits, he was always ready to give 
his time and energy to any public cause, 
especially one connected with the furtherance 
of art. He was invited to take the post 
of Government Supervising Architect under 
President Cleveland’s second Administration, 
but declined the honour. Last year he took 
& leading part in the opposition to the plan 
for erecting the new Court House in City Hall 
Park, and appeared against it before the 
Board of Estimate. Mr. Carrére was also 
Chairman of the Board of Architects of th» 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo and 
designed the block plan, the triumphal 
entrance bridge, and all the landscape 
features. 

He was a member of the Group Plan 
Commission, created by the State of Ohio, 
which remodelled - redesign 
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the City of Cleveland. After this he was 

appointed to similar commissions for the 

805 of Baltimore, Md., and Grand Rapids, 
ich. 

Mr. Carrere was an Academician in the 
National Academy of Design. He was also 
a member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. and a director of the Academy 
at Rome. He was recently appointed a 
special lecturer in architectural subjects at 
Harvard University. 

He was a member of the Architectural 
League, a Vice-President of the National 
Sculpture Society, and had been twice 
President of both the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects and of 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. The 
latter Soclety was founded in 1894 at Mr. 
Carrére's suggestion, and several ateliers 
were formed to work under its auspices. He 
was the first Chairman of the American 
Institute Committee on Education, and he 
outlined the course in architectural design 
which has revolutionised the system formerly 
prevailing in the American colleges. Mr. 
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Carrére was a founder of the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York City and of the Art 


‘Commission of New York City. 


In dealing with the architectural 
character of Mr. Carrére's work, it is impos- 
sible to differentiate between him and his 
partner, Mr. Hastings. The two were so 
absolutely identified in their sympathies that 
even those who were in intimate touch with 
both could only distinguish between their 
designs in minor technicalities as to the 
handling of the detail. Trained in the same 
school, the gradual development in their 
ideals took place simultaneously. This 
development has always been in the direction 
of severity and restraint, as may be seen in 
comparing the later work from which our 
illustrations are taken with the vigorous but 
somewhat restless design for the Cathedral of 
St. John, New York, or the picturesque 
gaiety of St. Augustine. Florida. Them- 
selves possessing a Beaux-Arts training, they 
have naturally been open to the later 
expressions of French architecture that have 
influenced so many of the leading architec‘s 


Residence of Mr. George L. Rives, New York. 


Messrs. Carrère & Hastings, Architects, 
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in the United States; but in common with 
their confrères they have accepted these 
modes of expression in their more restrained 
forms and have tempered them with the 
feeling for classic tradition that gives to their 
work a personal quality. in which we may 
see well typified those characteristics of the 
best American architecture that give it 
such interest to us in the old country. 

Only the most thorough system of organisa- 
tion would enable a firm to accomplish 
successfully the enormous mass of work that 
stands to the credit of Messrs. Carrére and 
Hastings, and they possessed that faculty of 
organising their office, so well recognised 
across the Atlantic as essential. Without 
this they would not have been able to con- 
centrate on their work and keep it at such a 
high artistic standard. As we have seen 
from the notes given above the range of their 
practice was on a scale quite beyond what is 
customary here, and at the same time the 
drawings prepared are, owing to the 
exigencies of American methods, of a more 
elaborate character than we are in the habit 
of preparing, so that it may well be realised 
how inuch depends on each subordinate 
being engaged on the work for which he is 
best qualified. 

Mr. Carrére had the happy faculty of 
selecting the right man for the right place, 
and he and his partner were thus ably 
supported in carrying out their large under- 
takings, while it must be remembered that in 
addition to the demands of architectural 
practice, Mr. Carrére had many other fields 
of activity ; he was always in the forefront 
of any professional movement and took a 
prominent part in the battle between the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
Federal Government on the question of 
employing independent architects on 
important Government work in preference 
to having it designed in a departmental 
office by men of inferior capacity. Carrere 
and his brother architects were successful in 
their efforts, and the character of the more 
recent Government buildings has amply 
justitied the new régime. When our archi- 
tects range themselves for the same battle, 
which will very soon have to be fought over 
here, no more instructive page of history will 
be found for their guidance than this one in 
the life of J. M. Carrére. 

Those of us who were looking forward 
to meeting him so soon in London cannot 
but feel amid the deeper regret at hi: 
untimely death, a sense of what his inspiring 
and energetic personality might have meant 
in bracing us up to deal with all the diff- 
culties that now stand in the wav of the 
attainment of higher artistic and profes- 
sional ideals. 


— —— — 
THE ENGLISH BRIDGE, SHREWSBURY. 


A scheme is prepared for widening. at an 
estimated cost of about 6,500/., the English 
bridge, with provision to preserve its architec- 
tural features. The bridge was built across 
the Severn in 1774 to connect the town with 
Abbey Foregate; it has seven arches and a 
balustrade, and was constructed of Grinshill 
freestone for 16,000/., raised by public sub- 
scription. 

THE CROYDON POLYTECHNIC. 

On March 18, by permission of Sir Henry 
Tanner, F.R.1.B.A., and the builders, Messrs. 
Spencer, Santo, and Co., Ltd., the students of 
the Building Department of the Croydon Poly- 
technic, accompanied bv Mr. John Crewdson. 
their lecturer in building construction, visited 
the extension to the Royal Courts of Justice 
in the Strand, London. The party was con- 
ducted over the building by Mr. Barber, the 
clerk of works, and the general foreman, who 
explained the general construction and pointed 
out the features of the building. Over 
85,000 cubic ft. of Portland stone is to be 
used. A noticeable feature was the system of 
reinforced construction adopted for floors. 
beams, columns, stairs, and roofs, which is 
mainly composed of round steel bars and 
Portland cement concrete. The glazed brick- 
work in the corridors is an excellent example 
of workmanship. The students were interested 
in looking over the drawings. 
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THE LEGAL AUTHORITY OF THE 
ARCHITECT AS AN AGENT. 


A COMBINED ordinary general and Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Monday 
at No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., 
Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, Vice-President, presiding 
in the absence, through indisposition, of the 
President, Mr. Arthur Keen. 

Mr. Elkington, Hon. Secretary, having read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
agreed to, the following gentlemen were elected 
as members, i.e., Mr. C. O. Beardmore, Oxford ; 
Mr. A. A. Messer, Woking ; and Mr. F. M. Tozer, 
Maidenhead. 


House List for Session 1911-12. 
The Chairman then read the House List for 
Session 1911-12 as follows :— 


President—Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. 
Vice-Presidents—Mr. W. Curtis Green. 
Mr. W. J. Tapper. 


Ordinary Members of Council. 


A. T. Bolton P. W. Lovell 
C. C. Brewer C. Lucas 

F. C. Eden E. B Maufe 
G. Leonard Elkington Percy May 


C. Wontner Smith 


Horace Field 
S or A. Brumwell Thomas 


A. R. Jemmett Wornum. 
A. Foxley. 

(Ten to be elected.) 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. Arthur Keen 


Hon. Editor 4.4. Journal "—Mr. P. Cart de 

Lafontaine. 

Hon. Librarian —Mr. W. H. Ward. 
Hon. Secretary—Mr. Herbert A. Hall. 

Nominations for officers or ordinary members 
of the Council may be made by members at the 
next ordinary general meeting on April 3rd, 
in accordance with By-law 33. 

Mr. Elkington then made the following 
announcements :— 

A meeting of the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club on March 30, at 7.30 p.m. Paper, entitled 
** That Socialism Means the Extinction of Fine 
Architecture," by Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A. 
Fifth Spring Visit, on April 1, to the Royal 
Academy of Music, by permission of Mr. Ernest 
George, A.R.A. Members to meet at the 
building at 2 p.m. Nearest stations, Baker- 
street or Regent's Park (tube station) The 
building is in Marylebone-road (near Harley- 
street). 

The Athletic Club Smoker and Revel on 
March 28, at eight o'clock, at the Pillar Hall, 
Victoria Station Restaurant. Particulars and 
tickets can be obtained from Mr. C. G. Boutcher, 
40, Great James-street, W.C., or in the office. 


Mr. A. M. Brice 
then read a paper, entitled “The Legal 
Authority of the Architect as an Agent." He 


* It is obvious that, in dealing with a sub- 
ject so large as the title of this paper in- 
dicates, I must confine myself rather to 
principles than details, to illustrations rather 
than to arguments; and it seems to me that 
it may be more suggestive if I dwell upon 
the cases where the authority of the architect 
is implied, rather than upon those in which 
it is expressed, for the careful architect will 
find expressed in the building contract from 
which he derives his authority as agent pre- 
cise directions as to the nature of that 
authority, while it may be only by the aid 
of a long experience or a legal knowledge that 
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he will be able to decide for himself the 
range and limitation of his implied N 

Speaking generally, an architect may 
employed merely as an adviser, or as a 
designer or draughtsman, or as an agent for 
the building owner. Usually, of course, he 
is called upon to discharge all these func- 
tions together. 

As adviser he holds himself out as possess- 
ing the necessary knowledge and skill, and 
as willing to exercise all reasonable care in 
giving such advice. No authority is dele- 
gated to him by the building owner, because 
there is none to exercise in this simple 
relation. 

As designer or draughtsman he contracts 
to supply drawings and a specification 
executed with reasonable care and skill, and 
that these shall be capable of being carried 
out. He warrants no special degree of skill, 


and the test as to whether he displays enough 


is whether the skill is so deficient or the care 
so defective that a bad result becomes in- 
evitable. Again no authority is delegated to 
him by the building owner, because there is 
none to exercise in this relation. 

But when he adds to these the function of 
supervisor of the works upon which he has 
advised, or which he has planned, or, less 
often, when he undertakes to supervise the 
erection of what others have planned, he 
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becomes the agent of the building owner, in- 
vested with certain authority over others, and 
expressly liable to his employer and to third 
parties for his use of it. He is invested 
with authority to deal with many questions 
regarding both site and building, the prepara- 
tion of the plans, the working drawings and 
specification, the estimate of the cost of their 
execution, the obtaining of tenders, the pre- 
aration of the building contract, the per- 
ormance of the duties imposed by the 
contract and the agreed variations from it, 
and the general supervision and control of 
the performance of the contract by the 
principal contractor and his sub-contractors.* 

An architect may be appointed and in- 
vested with the full authority of the terms 
of his appointment by mere word of mouth, 
or his appointment may be inferred from the 
conduct of his apparent principal, or from 
the ordinary course of dealing: or, as is 
obvious, it may be shown by a written con- 
tract. In practice appointment by written 
contract is the usual manner, but in law it 
is only necessary in two cases to make such 
Spoo rasman in writing. In the first case, 
if the work is not to be 55 within 
the year, or is incapable of being completely 


* “The Legal Liability of the Architect." B 
A. Montefiore Brice. (Sweet & Maxwell.) P. 10. 
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Rotunda, Carnegie Institute, Washington. 
Messrs. Carrère & Hastings, Architects. 
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performed within the year, then, in order 
to satisfy the Statute of Frauds, the appoint- 
ment must be in writing. In the second case, 
seeing that a corporation aggregate can in 
general only act by deed, its agent must be 
d by deed. "There are exceptions to 
this second rule, and for certain tritling 
agencies & corporation can act without deed, 
while & trading company, though it be a 
corporation aggregate, can generally act with- 
out a deed. 

The authority of an architect flows from 
the terms of his employment as the agent 
of his employer, and in practice is generally 
limited (so far, at least, as the relations 
between the building owner and the builder 
are concerned) by the terms of the building 
contract. On the other hand, it frequentl 
happens that where the work is on a sma 
scale, or of an intermittent character, the 
building owner does not enter into a formal 
xc Dp expressing the conditions upon 
which he delegates his own authority to the 
architect, and in such cases the limits of that 
authority must be sought elsewhere than in 
a fo contract. It follows that where no 
formal agreement exists defining the power 
of the architect that the general principles 
of the law of agency, limited by the applica- 
tion of the ordina ractice of the pro- 
fession, will control the authority of the 
architect. 


Architect as Agent. 


The general principles of the law of agency 
as affecting the authority of the architect 
are equally applicable whether the appoint- 
ment is made in writing or otherwise, but in 
both cases they may be excluded by an 
express, or what in point of law may be held 
to amount to an express, provision to the 
contrary. Failing such express provision, it 
is clear that the architect's authority (as 
between his emp oyar and third parties) is to 
be measured by the extent of his usual 
employment—a standard which, though it 
might be readily ascertained in practice, is 
not unlikely to invite litigation. 

Where the architect is the agent of his 
employer, authorised to act in the name of 
that employer, he may be the general agent 
of his employer, or bis authority may be 
restricted within narrower limits. If he be 
the general agent to the extent of the usual 
employment of an architect, then he possesses 
the full apparent authority due to his posi- 
tion, and his employer is bound by all acts 
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of the architect which come within that 
authority. And whether the terms of the 
agreement are merely general, or are in part 
or wholly inconclusive as to the nature of 
the authority imposed, the architect would 
be justified in adopting the ordinary and 
reasonable practice of his profession, and in 
doing so would be held to be complying with 
the requirements of the law. 

On the other hand, where the authority 
of the architect is defined by express terms, 
which may be oral, but are usually in writing, 
such limitation must be strictly observed. 
Any infringement of such authority by the 
architect would release the employer from 
liability and render the architect himself 
liable in damages to injured parties. But the 
infringement must be material, for the law 
holds that in the construction of such 
authority there is present an implied per- 
mission to the agent to use the means that 
are necessary to carry into effect the expressed 
purpose of the employer. 

us, in Evans on Principal and Agent 
(Znd edition, p. 178) it is pointed out that 
when authority is conferred upon an agent by 
& formal instrument there are two rules of 
construction to be carefully observed :— 

(1) The meaning of general words in the 
instrument will be restricted by the context 
and construed accordingly. 

(2) The authority will be construed strictly 
so as to exclude the exercise of any power 
which is not warranted either by actual 
terms used, or as a necessary means of 
exercising the authority with effect. 

The authority of the architect, whether 


1 or limited, usually extends to his 


oing all acts required in the process of 
obtaining tenders and making drawings for 
and supervising the erection of or addition to 
the building, for the purpose of which he has 
been employed. Thus, in Kimberley v. Dick 
(1871, L. R. 15 Eq. 1), Lord Romilly, M. R., 
said that he must treat the architect as the 
agent of his employer, generally, for all pur- 
poses connected. with this building, and that 
without any limitation as to price or any- 
thing else." That is a wide definition, and more 
accurately, perhaps, Lord Coleridge pointed 
out in Laidlaw v. Hastings Pier Company 
(Jenkins and Raymond, 4th edition, p. 238) 
that the engineer, from the beginning to the 
end of the deed, “out of the four corners of 
which his position is to be collected,” was 
agent to his employers, but as their agent 


“clothed with peculiar functions exercisable . 
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Offices of House of Representatives, Washington. 
Mr. Thomas Hastings, Architect. 
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only as provided for by the deed." Where, 
consequently, an architect allowed the project- 
ing timbers of the ed joining owner to be 
built into the wall of his employer, it was 
held that he had exceeded the nature of his 
employment, and that the act was not within 
his authority (Betts v. Pickfords (1906), 75 
L. J. Ch. 483). 


Limitations of Authority. 


Again, if an architect be employed merely 
to make drawings, he is acting as an 
independent contractor, a skilled draughts- 
man, or professional man, and, as no question 
of agency arises, no question of authority can 
folow. But if he is making drawings for 
delivery to the builder, a question of 
authority can enter as to the warranty that 
they are correct or that the builder can 
work to them. But no such warranty can 
be implied. An illustration of this is to be 
found in Thorn v. London Corporation (1876, 
1 App. Cas. 120), where the House of Lords 
held that where plans and a specification for 
the execution of a certain work are pre 
for the use of those who are asked to tender 
for its execution, the person asking for the 
tenders does not enter into any implied war- 
ranty that the work can be successfully 
executed according to such plans and ifi- 
cation. No such warranty would appear in 
any properly drafted building contract, and 
if the archıtect should be so foolish as to 
warrant such accuracy or possibility to the 
builder it is he and not the building owner 
who would be liable to the builder, for it is 
the architect who has exceeded his express 
authority. 

Where the duty and authority of the 
architect are set out in a written contract 
there should, as a rule, be little difficulty in 
ascertaining the extent and limitation of both 
duty and authority. But all building con- 
tracts (in which the provisions for the archi- 
tects powers are usually embedded) are not 
perfect specimens of draftsmanship, and it 
18 when they become ambiguous, inconclusive, 
or defective that questions for consideration 
and settlement arise. It is in such cases that 
it becomes of the highest importance to know 
what the implied as opposed to the express 
authority of the architect may be, and to 
apply to the omissions or the ambiguities the 
general principles of the law of agency as 
modified by the practice of the profession, and 
as Limited. by the context of the contract 
in question. 

For example, when the architect has power 
to order extras he has not, in consequence, the 
implied authority to order as extras the 
execution of omissions on his drawings. Nor 
when his drawings are not practicable has he 
any implied authority to order as extras 
work to be done that will render them prac- 
ticable. 

No implied authority rests with the archi- 
tect either to obtain tenders or to enter into 
contracts with a builder. Neither is he 
authorised to negotiate for advances or 
undertake any preliminary work of this 
character without an express authority from 
the owner. If, on the other hand, he has 
such express authority, he can bind the owner 
for any reasonable expenses to which he may 
have been put in the course of conducting 
such preliminary work. 

Though an architect has authority to make 
drawings for the purpose of the works, he has 
no implied authority to make such 
in those drawings as would destroy the 
original scheme. But he has an implied 
authority to supply drawings of details not 
shown in the original plans. 

So, too, it has been held that an archi- 
tect has, when authorised to obtain tenders, 
an implied authority to engage the services 
of a quantity surveyor to supply quantities, 
although it is doubtful whether such archi- 
tect has any implied authority to take out 
those quantities himself. But the quantities 
must comply with the limitations of the 
architect's authority, and if he be authorised 
only to obtain tenders not exceeding a cer 
tain amount, then he can only have the 
implied authority to obtain quantities within 
that amount. 

In the absence of & limit of price in the 
contract, the architect has an implied 
authority to order works for which the 
builder may recover the price, even though, 
as a fact, the employer has privately given 
such limit of price to the architect. As Jong 
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as the authority can be properly implied, the 
builder can maintain his claim against the 
building owner, and it is for the latter to 
recover damages from the architect for 
exceeding his authority. 

The architect has not an implied authority 
to dismiss a builder, and consequently any 
authority to so dismiss must be expressed, and 
is usually put into the contract. If put into 
the contract, it must be specific and not 
general in its application, for it has been 
held that where there is a clause enabling the 
architect, should he deem proper, with the 
written authority of the building owner, to 
dismiss the builder, the written authority 
of the building owner inust not be in 
general terms, but must indicate a particular 
person. 

An architect has no implied authority to 
bind his employer for the expense consequent 
upon sub-contractors of the contractor carry- 
ing out the orders of the architect, whether 
by way of original work or of deviations. Nor 
has he an implied authority to incur on be- 
half of his employer any liability to specialists 
unless such specialists can be shown by the 
terms of the contract to be employed by the 
building owner. If such specialists are, in 
fact, the sub-contractors of the principal con- 
tractor, then no certificate of the architect 
can entitle them to claim payment from the 
building owner; nor can the contractor claim 
damages from the building owner in respect 
of any delay caused by such specialists (Leslie 
v. Metropolitan Asylums Board (1901), 68 
J. P. 86). 

The architect has no implied authority to 
vary the building contract. His authority, 
on the contrary, directs him to see that its 
express terms are carried out. 

Similarly, an architect has not the power, 

unless expressly given, to represent that the 
Luilding owner has varied certain condi- 
tions—often such conditions as deal with 
waiver. The contract, when reduced to 
writing, remains the final agreement of 
the contracting partiés, and no unauthorised 
representation of the architect can reduce the 
liability of the builder or impose one on the 
building owner. On the other hand, should 
the architect make r2presentations, before the 
builder has entered into the contract, as to 
the character of the work he will require, 
he would be authorised to act subsequently 
upon such representations, and they would 
not be held to be varying the terms of the 
contract unless those terms were inconsistent 
with the representations. But the making of 
such representations is loose and ill-advised 
and leans to litigation. 
. An architect has no implied authority to 
give verbal orders when the contract provides 
tor orders in writing, nor can he dispense 
with estimates in writing when such are 
required. But this does not prevent the archi- 
tect from giving verbal orders or receiving 
verbal estimates conditionaly upon their 
being reduced into writing before they are 
to become binding. 


“ Extras." 


As to extras, the architect has no implied 
authority to vary the conditions which the 
terms of the contract impose in respect of 
these items. Nor has he authority to regard 
as extras such items as are absolutely 
necessary to complete the contract. 'The 
architect will often certify as extras certain 
works which are not shown on his drawings 
or meutioned in the specification, or, at least, 
in the quantities. He has no authority to do 
so if such details, though not included in the 
contract by name, are necessarily part of the 
work. It is the duty of the builder to see 
whether everything is mentioned in the 
specification necessary to the completion of 
a given work, and to allow for such things 
as may not be described in the specification 
or shown on the drawings. Thorn v. London 
Corporation (supra) clearly laid down that 
the onus rests on the builder if he tenders 
on specifications and drawings which are in- 
adequate or not practicable. 

To put it summarily, an architect has no 
implied authority to order or contract for 
extras, and if he abuses his powers in this 
respect under the contract the builder, who 
is privy to the contract and yet acts on these 
unauthorised orders, cannot recover from the 
building owner (see Cooper v. Langdon (1841), 
9 M. and W. 60). 


THE BUILDER. 


Certificates. 

Similarly, there is no implied authority on 
the part of the architect to bind the building 
owner by his progress certificates, unless such 
certificates conform to the terms of the con- 
tract. But if the architect is authorised by 
the terms of the contract to make a valuation 
which shall be binding upon both parties to 
the contract, then he would have an implied 
authority to issue certificates not so con- 
forming. 

The authority of the architect when grant. 
ing a certificate in his capacity as the agent 
of the building owner is comprised within 
the range of such certificates as may be merely 
ministerial—that is, which do not call upon 
him for a final opinion dependent on the 
exercise of judgment and professional skill. 
In certifying that certain materials have been 
supplied, that a given amount of work has 
been done, that something agreed to be de- 
livered has been delivered, that something 


which the architect had wer under 
the contract to order has been ordered 
by him and supplied, that the times 


agreed upon for rformance have been 
complied with—in short, while issuing non- 
conclusive interim or ‘‘ progress ” certificates— 
the architect is ordinarily discharging the 
ministerial duty authorised to discharge as 
agent for the building owner. But as soon as 
his authority is extended to enable him to deter- 
mine, or assess finally and conclusively, some 
question of fact between the parties, he ceases 
to be the agent of the building owner ad 
hoc, and becomes a quasi-arbitrator between 
the two parties. His authority extends to, 
nay, it compels an impartial discharge of this 
supplementary power. 


Powers of the Architect. 

So, too, a contract will frequently leave 
many matters to the decision of the architect 
for the exercise of his professional judgment 
and skill, not as an arbitrator, who hears and 
weighs evidence, but as a person on whose 
special knowledge and capacity both parties 
rely. In such a case, the authority exercised 
in individual instances is an implied authority, 
which depends for its validity upon the fact 
that it is applied to cases which come within 
the clause of the contract. For example, 
where in Roberts v. Bury Commissioners 
(1871, L. R., 5 C. P. 310) the architect had 
decided that the builder had not exercised 
due diligence and the building owner, in con- 
sequence, dismissed the builder and deter- 
mined the contract under the conditions, it 
was held that the building owner was not 
entitled to do so, as the contract had not 
made the architect conclusive judge as to due 
diligence. And where the architect's certifi- 
cate or decision is deciared to be conclusive 
concerning anything in connexion with the 
contract, there is yet no implied authority by 
which the architect can bind the builder as 
to the compensation payable by the building 
owner in respect of his breach of the contract. 

Such are a few of the many instances which 
might be cited as showing where the architect 
has an implied authority and where he has 
not. Only an acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of agency, as limited by the practice 
of the profession and of the case law of the 
subject, will enable a clear view to be taken 
of the bearings of each question as it arises, 
but the architect can generally pursue his 
path in peace and safety if he study his con- 
tract with care, and adhere to it with scrupu- 
lous fidelity. If, however, he does not, he 
will be faced with the unpleasant consequences 
which follow upon his exceeding his authority 
—consequences involving not only his em- 
ployer, but also himself in serious loss. 

Where the architect exceeds his authority, 
and the builder, nevertheless, complies with 
his unauthorised instructions, the building 
owner can repudiate any claim the builder 
may make in respect of work done in these 
circumstances, unless, either expressly or 
impliedly, he has adopted or ratified such 
unauthorised instructions; and the only 
measure of relief then open to the builder 
is a claim by him against the archi- 
tect for damages for breach of warranty 
of authority. One of the principles of the 
law of agency is that a person, whether 
acting in good faith or not, who represents to 
a third party that he is the agent of another 
when he has no such authority, or represents, 
when authorised to act as such agent, that 
his authority is other than it is, warrants 
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such authority, either expressly or impliedly, 
to that third party, and, since his representa- 
tion is untrue, is committing a breach of such 
warranty of authority. For such breach, or 
for the alternative claim where a builder 
would bring an action for damages for deceit 
founded upon a fraudulent assertion of 
authority, the measure of damages would be 
about the same, for the measure would be 
in almost every case the amount which the 
builder has lost through acting on the faith 
of the architect’s warranty, together with 
such profit as would have been made, and 
such expenses as he may have been put to 
by any action of the building owner in regard 
to the work done in accordance with the 
architect’s warranty. | 

For example, where an architect, em- 
ployed to superintend the building of a church, 
falsely represented that he was authorised 
by the building owners (a committee) to order 
stone from a certain firm, it was held that 
the stone merchants were entitled to recover 
from the architect not only the value of the 
stone, but also the costs they had incurred 
and paid in the action against the building 
owners (Randell v. Trimen (1856), 18 C. B. 
786). This was an action for deceit, but an 
action for breach of warranty would lie, and 
similar damages would be awarded, even 
though the architect had the boná fide belief 
that the authority he warranted was vested 
in him. 

On the other hand, if the builder has notice 
of the architect's want of authority, then his 
right of action against both the building 
owner and the architect disappears. 

Before closing this paper a few words 
should be added with respect to the archi- 
tect’s capacity to delegate his authority. 
The old maxims—“ Delegata potestas non 
potest delegari and Delegatus non potest 
delegare "—apply to architects as to others, 
but it is settled law that, in the case of 
architects as, indeed, in the case of others, 
too, the delegate may employ subordinates 
to carry out the details of his work. 
In Graham v. The Commissioners of Works 
(Builder, November 15, 1902, p. 456), the 
Master of the Rolls had no hesitation in hold- 
ing on the authorities that the architect, 
having himself first ascertained that timber was 
not of the stipulated quality, was perfectly 
entitled to delegate the duty of particularising 
which of the timbers had to be removed. 

But the architect is not entitled to put un- 
reasonable confidence in any person to whom 


. he may delegate his authority, even though 


that person be employed by the building 
cwner; and he would be liable in damages to 
the building owner if, by reason of such un- 
reasonable confidence, he should certify for 
work which is inferior to the quality required 
by the contract. 

To put it briefly, although the architect 
may delegate certain duties of a more or less 
ministerial character, he must not abdicate 
his position or lay down his responsibility as 
the authorised agent of the building owner.” 


The Chairman said the paper gave a complete 
description of the architect’s position as an 
agent. 

Mr. William Woodward, Mayor of Hampstead, 
said if we lost sight of the fact that the architect 
was the recognised agent of the building 
owner, then the dangers referred to by Mr. 
Brice would face them. Architects had hitherto 
gone upon the practice that as soon as the 
contract was signed the architect was entitled, 
as the agent of the building owner, to pledge the 
credit of the owner to practically any extent 
connected with the building, whether he did or 
did not receive during the execution of the 
work the specific consent of the client to order 
variations upon the contract. There might be 
variations in the construction of the building 
which did not involve extra cost and yet were 
not expressed within the terms of the implied 
authority given to the architect. Take the 
case of the emplovment of the sub-contractor. 
The architect, acting, as he thought, as the 
agent of the building owner, emploved a sub. 
contractor, who executed work to the order of 
the architect simply on the words: “I am 
authorised by Mr. „who is the building 
owner, to instruct you to proceed with at 
a cost of In order that the building 
owner may be protected from having to pay 
twice for the same work, te arc t-ct secured 
that the general contractor entered into a 
separate contract with the sub- contractor; 
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but the important case of Crittal v. London 
County Council had upset all their theories, 
because the decision was that, notwith- 
standing that the building owner had paid 
the general contractor on the certificate of the 
architect for some specific work executed by 
the sub-contractor and the general contractor 
had not paid the sub-contractor, still the 
building owner was liable to pay again to the 
sub-contractor in the event of the failure of 
the general contrictor. As to the employmentof 
the quantity surveyor, he had always under- 
stood that without any specific agreement with 
the client, and whether the client knew of the 
employment of the quantity surveyor or did 
not, he was liable to the quantity surveyor for 
the pma of the charges. There were cases 
in which the quantity surveyor had attempted 
to recover from the architect, but that was 
where the architect had no implied authority, 
and then he was liable to the quantity surveyor. 
He should like to ask the lecturer whether, in 
the absence of any specific agreement between 
the building owner and the architect, the archi- 
tect was or waa not the agent. If he was, 
then in his (the speaker's) own experience, the 
architect was authorised to pledge the credit 
of his employers practically to any extent in 
reference to the construction of a building, 
the variations upon it, the extras and omissions 
and all that related to it. As to liability 
of builders in tendering, it seemed  un- 
reasonable to expect builders, in the interval 
between the receipt of quantities and the 
deposit of tenders, to find out whether or not the 
quantities or the specification contained all 
that was pecessary for the execution of the 
work, and in the revised Institute Conditions 
of Contract that was dealt with, and the builder 
had only to find out during the prozress of 
the worx whether the details exceeded the 
work set forth in the contract. As to extras 
and omissions, he got the builder on his work 
periodically to make a list of what he (the 
speaker) had ordered verbally within a week of 
ordering them, and while the orders were fresh 
in his mind, and that list when signed could 
be taken to be part of the contract. As to 
revealing the name of a client, where an 
architect refused to do so. & builder could 
properly recover from the architect. As 
to the dry-rot case, it was now clear that an 
architect was responsible for what a clerk of 
works did or omitted to do, even though the clerk 
of works was employed by the building owner. 
The architect could not absolve himself from 
responsibility for what the clerk of works did. 


Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher 

seconded the vote of thanks,.as an architect 
and also a barrister, and said that, in regard 
to the first part of the proposal, it all depended 
upon the capacity in which the architect was 
employed. The architect should be in a much 
better position than that of agent of the building 
owner, he should be arbitrator under the con- 
tract—arbitrator between the building owner 
and the contractor upon anv difference that 
might arise. That was a better thing for the 
client, too, and when contractors learnt that 
they were not entitled to any extras it was better 
from their point of view also that the architect 
should be in the position of arbitrator. Some 
extraordinary decisions relating to architects, 
contractors. and quantity surveyors had been 
given. A very extraordinary one was Dollar v. 
Higgs, in which it was held that the quantity 
surveyor was an assistant of the architect, and 
that the architect could recover two-thirds of 
the fees that the quantity surveyor received, 
the surveyor receiving the remaining third. 
That case was in the Times Law Reports for 
December, 1900. In regard to the cause of 
Sharpe v. San Paulo Railway, he did not think 
any architect would act as the engineer in that 
case acted. He did not think the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ form was at all 
perfect, and he did not think architects should 
be so weak as to order things from sub-con- 
tractors, as was held to be the case in Hobbs v. 
Turner; they should order only through the 
general contractor. As to an architect havin 
no implied authority to vary conditions, i 
acting as an arbitrator he had, and that applied 
to extras as well. As to strictly adhering to a 
contract, one never did, or a building would 
never get erected. As to the case of Carmichael 
v. Stonewod Flooring Company, if architects 
acted as arbitrators they should act properly. 
As to the dry-rot case, architects were in a very 
serious position, and they ought to work together 
in the matte: and defend themselves. As it 
was no one was safe, 
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Mr. Ellis Marsland 

said that in nine cases out of ten all went well 

and it was the tenth case that gave trouble. 

If the architect prepared his drawings with 

care, and did not let the quantity surveyor 

prepare the specification, but did it himself, as 
e should, things were likely to go all right. 


Mr. A. T. Bolton 


Said that many architects would profit largely 
if they adopted the Institute form of contract. 
It was familiar to the builder, easily filled in, 
and it represented the thought and experience 
of members of the profession who had given 
most attention to the subject. It was revised 
from time to time by the Practice Committee 
of the Institute, who knew how it worked, and 
it contained considerable driving power in 
relation to the payment of certificates, that being 
a matter which was apt to be overlooked in the 
old.fashioned conditions of contract which 
used to be annexed to the specification. Again, 
if one adopted the Institute form it was easy to 
have a counterpart, so that the architect, 
the builder, and the building owner could have 
aform. The Institute of Builders had adopted 
the form, and it saved much trouble. He 
recommended them to supplement that with a 
book of extra order forms, and he thought the 
Royal Institute of British Architects might issue 
a general form of extra orders with counterfoils. 
If these forms were used one knew where one 
was, and the taking of a small amount of 
trouble at the time saved much disputing later 
on. As to the case of things of necessity, 
there used to be a clause in the old form of 
contract that everything must be supplied 
requisite for the completion of the job, whether 
described or not. If was a serious matter if, 
when an architect said that certain things were 
extras, a building owner could take the line 
that they were not extras at all, and fortunately 
that was not the usual practice. A serious 
aspect of the matter was in relation to materials, 
There was the question of the reasonable perfec- 
tion of building materials. What was the reason- 
able durability of stone and brick. especially in 
smoky cities ? Some materials began to decay 
almost as soon as a building was finished, 
and, that being so, a contentious client might 
make things very serious. If one had to be 
responsible for the quality of all the bricks 
for dry rot, and so on, no matter what the nature 
of the building and the circumstances of its 
erection, it became absurd. There ought to 
be some relation between the  architect's 
responsibility and what he received, which, in 
& good many cases, was very little. The 
quality of the work was an important point. 
The specification was written in general terms, 
but there were grades and qualities in these 
matters. In & thousand-pound house, was the 
client entitled to have the very best material ? 
The client could put an architect. in a 
Serious position by saying that the glass, for 
instance, not being free from ''specks and 
bubbles" was altogether inferior. In the case 
of a house of a certain value the material must 
in reality be of & similar range of value. A 
general specification could not be taken to 
mean what it literally said, in such cases. In 
addition to the dry rot case referred to, there was 
another very unreasonable one in which a 
client insisted on having floors pugged without 
the knowledge of the architect at all, and then 
covered with linoleum against the wishes of 
the architect. Dry rot followed, and the 
architect was made liable, and such a decision 
was most unreasonable. The architect could 
not be there the whole time and know all that 
went on. | 


Mr. Morgan Veitch, Solicitor, 


said, as to Mr. Fletcher’s remarks as to the dry 
rot case that architects should combine 
presumably with the object of getting some 
alteration in the law, there would be great 
difficulty in doing that because the position 
taken up by the general public was that the 
client paid the architect to supervise the work. 
The only safe way to carry on a job was to keep 
& sharp eye on what was done, and by insisting 
on the client paying adequate fees, and to make 
sure that the client knew what the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ scale of fees is, 
In these highly specialised days it was impossible 
for an architect to be without some legal know- 
ledge—sufficient, at all events, to enable him to 
tell when he was getting on dangerous ground, 
when he should consult a legal adviser. Consider- 
able use could be made with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects form, but that was not 
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quite enough, for cases of variations ‘and 
additions would arise. Having got the building 
contract drawn up and signed, one could not 
be too careful to consult it from time to time. 


Mr. E. Greenop 


said he differed from Mr. Bolton as to the 
Institute form of contract. If they used the 
form they should exercise great care and read up 
some of the cases Mr. Brice had referred to 
before they adopted the form. Of late years 
there had been a tendency on the part of cliente 
to be extremely exacting, and there was a 
tendency to make the architect the victim not 
only of the builder's delinquencies, but of the 
mistakes and ignorance of the client himself. 
The Institute contract gave the architect 
authority to vary, and, provided no extra cost 
resulted, it appeared he had that discretion. 
This was, of course, apart from the question «f 
extras. He contended that the architect's 
position demanded and should entail the 
extension of the ordinary law of the agent. 
The case of Robins v. Goddard upset the idea 
that the architect was quasi arbitrator under a 
building contract. Architects were the mouth- 
pieces of the client, and were not arbitrators 
at all. The client could use the arbitra- 
tion clause against his architect, and that 
was the most serious result of recent cases. 
Mr. Brice spoke of Canada and America being 
a little in advance of us in these matters, 
and that was because they had a most excellent 
description of the architect’s duties and responsi- 
bilities prefacing their schedule of charges, 
so that when it was handed to a client the 
client knew what he was to get. and what he 
would not get. Those documents were admir- 
ably drawn up, the Canadian one being a 
masterpiece; and he was in hope that some day 
we might have something of the kind here. 
He must confess that if the architect had no 
authority to issue an order, and the builder, 
therefore, had none, he did not see how he 
could recover cost even upon quantum meruit. 
The dry-rot case seemed hard upon the architect, 
but there was not only the question of the 
pegs being left in improperly; the ju said 
the concrete in many parts was not what it 
should have been, and that the architect should 
have seen to these matters personally. 


The Chairman, 
in putting the vote of thanks, said he did not 
think N need be discour by hearin 
of these pains and penalties, which they seem 
to be liable for. If they were well equipped 
for their work as architects, if they had obtained 
the confidence of their clients in the preliminary 
interviews, he thought they could rely on a 
fairly safe voyage in the work they undertook. 
There were many pitfalls and difficulties, but 
he did not think thev need be afraid. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 


agreed to, e 


Mr. Montefiore Brice, 

in reply, said, in answer to Mr. Woodward, 
if an architect was authorised by the building 
owner to give orders and instructions he was 
perfectly safe, but the question would be—is he 
so authorised? He did not suggest that when 
they started upon a job they were going to 
meet with all these difficulties ; they might carry 
through many works without having any of these 
points to deal with if they were careful, but 
every one of the matters he had raised in 
the paner—and there were many others—had 
been settled by actual cases on actua! contracts, 
and it was quite possible that any one of 
them might be met with again. In the 
Barnardo case the architect did not exceed his 
authority, but acted within the scope of it, and 
that was why the quantity surveyor was able 
to recover from the building owner. If the 
general law as to agency, controlled by the 
practice of the profession, enabled them to 
pledge their client's credit to any amount, they 
would be right in doing so, but not unless. 
In the absence of & contract they were entitled 
to do anything that was reasonable and neces- 
sary and usual, and if they could show that 
they would be all right. The architect had no 
implied authority to varv the contract, the terms 
of the contract might give an architect express 
power to do so, but he had no implied power, for 
a contract was an expression in definite terms 
to show what one party had to do for another. 
As to the duty of the builder to inquire into 
everything before he signed a contract, surely 
that was a matter of ordinary business. There 
was the case of Thorn v. Corporation of 
London, which would-not bear out Mr. Wood- 
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ward's contention. As to the architect not 
disclosmg the name of his principal, clearly the 
ordinary rule of law that if an agent did not 
disclose the name of his principal he could be 
made the principal himself, would apply.’ If 
he did disclose the name, he or the principal 
could be proceeded against. Mr. Marsland 
pointed out the clear duty of architects to 
write their own specifications. As to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ form being useful 
because the builder could get a counterpart, in 
every contract a counterpart was given. The 
contract was the builder's safeguard. As to the 
P floor case, if the architect had used 
ordinary diligence, he would have known that 
the floor was pugged. An elementary know- 
ledge of the law should be studied oy memberg 
of the Association, for such a knowledge might 
save architects a great deal of anxiety. As to 
Mr. Greenop’s remarks about the power to 
vary, if under the contract an architect had 
pou to vary it was an expressed power, and 

e did not want implied power. If it were not 
expressed he had no wer to vary. Mr. 
Greenop said that the ordinary law of contract 
was not suitable for application to building 
oontracts, but the ordinary law of contracts 
had been built up through many centuries, and 
it stood to-day as the concrete experience 
of centuries of judicial wisdom arising out of 
actual, . concrete cases which had 
occu in innumerable paths of life and 
activity, and he did not think the ordinary 
law of contract unfair to the builder or the 
architect. There might be an occasional case 
where it did not fit, but, on the whole, it was 
one of the fairest arrangements for settling 
differences between parties that could be 
conceived. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on April 3, when a 
paper by Professor Selwyn Ima entitled 
* Architecture in Paintings" would be read. 
The nomination of officers fcr session 1911 
would be made at the same meeting. 


FOURTH SPRING VISIT : 
General Accident Assurance Premises. 


The fourth Spring Visit of the session was 
held on Saturday, March 18. at the new premises 
of the General Accident, Fire, and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., in Aldwych, by kind per- 
mission of the management and of Mr. J. J. 
Burnet, the architect. There was an excellent 
attendance, the visit providing the fittest 
possible commentary upon the subject of dis- 
cussion at the previous general meeting—"'' The 
Functional Application of the Orders to Modern 
Buildings.“ 

The building is well known and recognised 
by architecte as one of the most notable recent 
additions to London street architecture, the 
treatment of ita facade being alike satisfactory 
in its expression, coherence, and restraint. One 
feela that the Orders have been mastered in 
spirit, and that, though freshness of treatment 
is not lacking, it is the originality of knowledge 
that is displaved. On two points of detail it 
might be possible to raise slight objection—the 
strange similitude of the two end ground-floor 
windows to blocked doorways and the conven- 
tional broken pediment of the third-floor centre 
opening; so completely broken that the origin 
of its form would be hardly guessed without 
foreknowledge—but one realises that the whole 
front has been conceived (as one may say) 
sculpturally, and that the points of emphasis 
are admirably placed. 

It was a matter of great interest to follow 
the process by which the building had been 
architecturally fitted to a site of difficult shape, 
explanation of which was given by Mr. Tait, who 
assisted Mr. Theodore Fyfe in conducting 
the party. The site is roughly a trapezium, 
narrowing from east to west. The large 
general office of the company was placed parallel 
with the trend of the irregular rear boundarv ; 
certain other offices were arranged parallel 
with the chord of the segmental front, with an 
axial entrance between them ; and the internal 
triangular ‘‘ gore was then cleverly planned 
in & series of circular lobbies, vestibules, and 
stair-wells ranged on an axis bisecting its apex. 
The central entrance lobby conducts to a circular 
inner vestibule on this axis, having the main 
staircase to the lettable upper floors on its 
right and a smaller circular porch containing 
revolving doors leading to the corporation offices 
on its left, with lift wells filling what may be 
called the spandrils. Passing through this 
porch the Corporation’s main vestibule is 
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reached, which is also circular and is roofed 
by a dome of stained glass, a finely-detailed 
fireplace facing the entrance. This main 
vestibule is open on either side—northward 
to the large general office and southward to the 
front offices, occupied by the managers. A 
fine sense of space is thus given, and this is 
further encouraged by the balcony treatment 
of the portion of the mezzanine floor occupied 
by the Corporation, which enables many vistas 
to be gained from different points. Behind 
the vestibule fireplace is the private stair and 
elevator, which transports the staff to their 
lavatories, situated on the sixth floor, where also 
the whole of the lavatory accommodation for 
tenants is concentrated. 

The lobbies and vestibules are beautifully 
treated in quiet-toned marbles—Sicilian for 

aving, Crestola statuary wall-lining, with 

ands of Greek blue and mazzano. The general 
office is also a fine apartment, panelled in oak to 
a height of 9 ft., and plainly plastered above 
0 some carefully - worked · out ering): 
at little ornament there is is introduced in the 
ceiling, which, however, is less satisfactory than 
most of the remaining work, the modelling 
being rather ragged in effect. The oak balus- 
traded balconies on the north and west sides of 
the office successfully mask the irregularities 
of the site, while preserving the sense of space 
aimed at throughout. The front portion of the 
mezzanine contains private rooms and a board- 
room, interestingly detailed in the same quiet 
manner displayed elsewhere. The sub-ground 
floor and basement and part of the fifth 
floor will be occupied by the Corporation, but 
with these exceptions the remainder of the 
building is designed for letting, and each floor 
is so planned that it can be very easily sub- 
divided for the use of tenants, with the minimum 
loss of public passage. It is also worthy of note 
that the facts of modern office life are well 
recognised. For instance, in wiring the lettable 
areas for electric light particular attention has 
been given to obviate the disagreeable necessity 
of disturbing one tenant to provide for the 
lighting requirements of another. By a novel 
arrangement of the fuse-boards erected on each 
side of every landing the various sections of 
these floors can be rearranged as required 
without disturbing in any way the wiring 
as presently installed. Telephone connexion- 
boards are also arranged on each lettable 
floor, so that tenants can be quickly connected 
to the Telephone Company’s Exchange without 
the necessity of running additional lines into 
the building. Mr. Alexander Ramsay, as 
consulting engineer, has been responsible for 
the design of this work. 

The building is of steel-frame construction, 
on a raft of reinforced concrete. Portland stone 
is used for the facade, on a granite base, the 
caps of the granite columns being of black 
marble. Set back from the building line is a 
screen of Crestola statuary marble, above the 
columns of which will be placed figures in white 
metal symbolical of Strength, Prudence, 
Abundance, and Prosperity. The figures above 
the large Order reprsent Fire and Life, and those 
on the pediment Life, all the sculpture being 
the work of Mr. Albert H. Hodge. The external 
balconies are by the Bromsgrove Guild, and the 
remaining wrought-ironwork by Messrs. Theos. 
Brawn & Co. Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw, of 
Cambridge, were the general contractors. 


— ——— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 

The fifth meeting of the Designing Club 
connected with this Society was held on 
March 14, the President, Mr. R. Evans, jun., 
in the chair. 'lhere was a very good attend- 
ance. The subject set was a Design for an 
Urban District Council Ottice,"" and the Visitor 
was Mr. F. W. Gregory. Although only four 
sets had been submitted, they all showed that 
a careful consideration had been given to the 
subject, and Mr. Gregory remarked that he 
noticed a great improvement in the general 
style of the drawings since his last visit. 
After referring to the various good points and 
calling attention to the defects, a discussion 
followed, in which several present took part. 
On the proposition of Mr. Sutton, Vice-Presi- 
dent, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Gregory lor his kindly criticisms and the 
four students who had been at the trouble to 
prepare drawings to be criticised. The Presi- 
dent announced that a smoking concert 
had been arranged for March 28, when the 
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whole of the designs sent in during the session 
would be exhibited, as well as the drawings 
submitted in the measured drawings competi- 
tion, and the prizes would be presented. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
| l ireland. 

A special meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held on Monday last. The 
President, Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair. The following 
membera were also present :—Messrs. F. 
Batchelor, J. H. Webb, R. Caulfeild Orpen, 
A. G. C. Millar, C. J. MacCarthy, G. P. 
Sheridan, F. Hayes, L. O'Callaghan, H. 
Allberry, and C. A. Owen, Hon. Secretary. 
Correspondence in reference to Licentiates of 
the R.I.B.A. and other matters was dealt 
with. Mr. J. H. Webb was declared elected 
a Fellow of the Institute, and Mr. Ernest 
Lucius Woods a Member. After some 
financial business had been dealt with, a re- 
port from the Examination Committee with 
reference to the forthcoming examination for 
admission to the students’ class of the Insti- 
tute was read and received, and it was decided 
to circulate it amongst the members of Council 
to be dealt with at a future meeting. A 
report from the Professional Practice Com- 
mittee bearing upon the regulations for con- 
ducting architectural competitions was con- 
sidered and adopted. 


— — 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Concrete Institute. 

The next ordinary general meeting of the 
Concrete Institute will be held at Denison 
House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, West- 
minster (close to Victoria Station), on 
‘Thursday, April 6, at 8 p.m., Sir Henry 
Tanner, I.S.O., F. R. I. B. A., presiding, when 
Mr. C. Percy Taylor will read a paper en- 
titled “The Reinforced Concrete Pier at 
Swanscombe,” to be illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

The offices of the Institute have been re- 
moved from 8, Waterloo-place, S.W., to 
Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Brige-road, 
Westminster, S.W. A library and reading- 
room will be formed for the general use of 
the members, while the advantages obtained 
by holding general meetings in the same build- 
ing are apparent. The new telephone number 
is 2112 Victoria. 

The rules of the Concrete Institute were 
recently altered so as to enable a student's 
section to be established in fulfilment of one 
of the chief objects of the Institute, namely, 
to advance the knowledge of concrete and 
reinforced concrete and their constituents, and 
to direct attention to the uses to which these 
materials can be best applied. In further 
extension of this policy, a course of educa- 
tional lectures on the subject of Reinforced 
Concrete " is being arranged for students and 
the public; these will be given on six con- 
secutive Wednesdays, commencing April 26, 
at 5.45 p.m., and occupying approximately 
one hour, the lecturer being Mr. R. W. 
Vawdrey, B. A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.C.I. 
Admission will be free by ticket obtainable on 
application to the Secretary. 

The Concrete Institute has made progress 
during the last year, its membership having 
increased by fifty-five. It has reported on a 
number of technical subjects, and it has been 
consulted on various matters by public 
authorities, societies, and others. 


— — — 
GENERAL. NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Rickman & Burr state that Mr. 
Rickman has decided to retire from practice 
without severing the [friendship which has 
continued during their business connexion of 
the last forty years. The firm will continue 
to carry on business under the stvle of E. J. 
Burr & Son at No. 5, Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 

Mr. Nandy Hoskins informs us that after 
March 31 he will cease to act as Hon. 
Secretary to the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers, Ltd. He will continue, however, 
to practise as a consulting sanitary engineer 
dnd sur osor from his offices at 120 and 122, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 

Messrs. Lewis Solomon & Son, architects 
and surveyors, inform us that, in consequence 
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of a recently-formed partnership, they find it 
necessary to move to more convenient offices, 
and after the 20th inst. their address will be 
Moorgate Station-buildings, 53,  Finsbury- 
pavement, E.C. 

The address of Mr. S. Douglas Topley, 
architect and surveyor, is now  Palace- 
chambers, Bridge-street, Westminster, S.W., 
adjoining the Westminster Station on the 
Underground (District) Railway. 


Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, surveyors, 
have removed from Broa Sanctuary- 
chambers, 20, Tothill-street, Westminster, 


S.W., to Broadway-court, Broadway, West- 
ninster, S.W. Their telephone number is 
Victoria 1923. 

Mr. Chas. FitzRoy Doll, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., 
J.P., has taken his eldest son, Mr. 
Christian C. T. Doll, M.A. (Cantab.), into 
partnership, and the firm will be known as 
C. FitzRoy Doll & Son. Mr. C. C. T. Doll 
was educated at Charterhouse and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. After serving his articles 
with his father, he was selected as the archi- 
tectural student at the British School at 
Athens. Later, he assisted Mr. A. J. Evans, 
Litt.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., etc., with the excava- 
tions of the Great Palace, tombs, etc., at 
Knossos, Crete. Amongst other works he 
designed and superintended the erection by 
native workmen of Mr. Evans’s house at 
Knossos. 


Paymaster-General’s Office, Whitehall. 

Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. are carrying out 
an extensive reconstruction of the Paymaster- 
General’s Office, which embraces a rebuilding 
of the premises on the wert side, which over- 
looks the Horse Guards parade ground, and 
refronting the facade. For that purpose are 
being used the stones from the facade of No. 57, 
Great George-street, Westminster, which was 
occupied during a long period by the late 
Sir John Aird and members of his firm. 


Boscombe Manor Estate. 

This Estate, which has just come into the 
market, is part of the commons and pine 
woods which a century ago covered the sites 
of Bournemouth, Boscombe, and Southbourne, 
which towns have now grown up, and en- 
circle the estate on all sides but the sea. The 
mansion has considerable historic interest, 
chiefly centreing round &ir Percy Shelley, son 
of the poet. He built a fully-equipped theatre 
on to the house, and it is related that so far 
back as 1852 a play called The Wreck at 
Sea was being acted there when a ship 
actually came ashore near by. One of the 
rooms has been converted into a sanctum, in 
which are stored many interesting relics of the 
past. The estate is to be offered for sale at 
the London Mart by Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Son, & Oakley, on the 5th April next. The 
estate has a frontage of over 2,000 ft. to a 
wide marine drive, with public gardens beyond 
to the cliff edge, which are to be constructed 
and laid out by the local authorities.. 


Window, St. Columb Major, Parish Church. 

A three-light stained glass window in the 
baptistry of this church has been unveiled 
i. memory of Francis Baptist Hicks. The 
subject represents the Baptism of Our Lord 
by St. John, these two figures occupy the 
central light, while the two side lights are 
filled with representatives of the spirit world 
in the shape of angels in the act of adoration. 
The artists were Messrs. Percy Bacon & 
Brothers, of London, who also executed the 
large east window in the same church. 


Church Building Society. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels Feld its usúal monthly 
meeting on the 16th inst. at the Society's 
House, 7, Dean's-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S. W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid of 
the following objects, viz.:—Building new 
churches at Newtown, Tisbury, Wilts, 50/.; 
Westcliff-on-Sea, St. Saviour, Essex, 1001. 
for the first portion; and Weston-super-Mare, 
St. Paul, Som., 150l.; rebuilding the 
churches at Birmingham, St. Stephen, 
2001.; and Taplow, St. Nicholas Bucks, 
150/.; and towards enlarging or other- 
wise improving the accommodation in the 
churches at Maindee, St. John the Evangelist, 
Mon., 100/.; Tibshelf, St. John the Baptist, 
Derbyshire, 407. ; and Winchelsea, St. Thomas, 
Sussex, 55l. Grants were also made from the 
"pecial Mission Buildings Fund towards 
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building mission churches at Borth-y-Gest, 
Portmadoc, N. Wales, 30/.; and Edmonton, 
St. John, Middlesex, 401. The following 
rants were also paid for works completed :— 
urlwell, St. Andrew, Yorks, 200/.; Ben 
Rhydding, St. John, Yorks, 25/.; Walton-on- 
the-Hill, St. Luke, Liverpool, 107. ; Scopwick, 
Holy Cross, Lincoln, 25/. ; Mitcham, St. Mark, 
Surrey, 14541. ; South Tottenham, St. Philip, 
Middlesex, 100]. ; Starbeck, St. Andrew, near 
Harrogate, 100/.; Greenfield, Holy Trinity, 
near Holywell, N. Wales. 20/.; Sneinton, St. 
Christopher, near Nottingham, 100/. ; Ilkeston, 
St. Mary, Derbyshire, 70l.; East Ham, St. 
Bartholomew, Essex, 250/., being balance of a 
rant of 1,000/.; and Carlton Vale Mission 
church, Kilburn, Middlesex, 251. In addition 
to this the sum of 5102. was paid towards the 
repairs of twenty churches from Trust Funds 
held by the Society. 


— — — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Buildiags for Rochdale Nurses' Home. 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of Britsh Architects are requested 
not to take part in this competition. 


Carnegie Free Library, Penistone. 

About sixty complete designs were sub- 
mitted in this competition inaugurated by the 
Penistone Urban District Council, and an 
exhibition of plans was held on Saturday last 
in the National School at Penistone. The 
assessors, Mr. Sydney E. Eaton and Mr. 
Frederick Wild, report that the standard of 
work submitted by competitors was very 
high. Their award is as follows :—First, Mr. 
Henry R. Collins, Regents-street, Barnsley ; 
second, Messrs. Smith & Stockton, Stockport ; 
third (equal), Messrs Cairns & Warburton, 
Manchester, and Messrs. T. Henson Robinson, 
A.R.I.B.A., & Percy Roberts, Sheffield. 

The following were the requirements :— 
Area of site, 500 yds. super., 70 ft. wide by 
75 ft. deep; lecture-room or recreation-room, 
suggested area, 624 ft. super.; men’s reading- 
room, 572 ft. super.; women’s reading-room, 
564 ft. super.; lending library, 504 ft. super.; 
separate public lavatories for men and women; 
storage, heating chamber, and caretaker’s 
house, containing parlour, living-room kitchen, 
wash kitchen, three bedrooms, and bathroom. 


The New Gas Offices, St. Helens. 

The competitive designs for the buildings 
which are to provide more adequate housing of 
the staffs of the Borough Gas Department 
have been submitted to the assessor, Mr. F. G. 
Briggs, F. R. I. B. A., whose award is as 
follows: — I, Messrs. Biram and Fletcher, 
George: street, St. Helens; 2, Mr. Lightbody ; 
3, Mr. E. Roughley. The first-named have 
been appointed architects for the work. The 
new buildings will be situated at the junction 


of Warrington New-road and Warrington 
Old-road. | 


State and Municipal Offices, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

The ''Oesterreichischer Zentral-Anzeiger '' 
(Vienna) of March 9 announces that an inter- 
national competition will be held of plans 
for a general building which it is proposed 
to erect in Sofia for State and Municipal 
Offices. The following four premiums will be 
given for the best plans submitted, in order 
of merit, viz., 7,000 francs (280/.), 3,000 francs 
(120/.), 2,000 francs (802.), and 1,000 francs 
(40/.). Plans must reach the *''Kreis-Per- 
tnanenz-Ausschuss,” Sofia, not later than 
April 30. Particulars may be seen at the 
last-mentioned address. 


—À ͤ —— — 
BOOKS. 


The Chemistry and Testing of Cement. By 
CEcIL H. Descn, D.Sc. London. (Edward 
da 41 and 43, Maddox-street. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


AS INDICATED by the title, this work is written 
from the chemist’s point of view, and 
mechanical processes are only described as 
far as is necessary to render the manufacture 
and testing intelligible. 

A short introductory review of the history 
of calcareous cements is given, and the 
materials used as mortars by the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans are briefly mentioned. 
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Coming down to more recent times, it is 
stated that Smeaton's idea of using concrete 
in engineering works was obtained from view- 
ing the solid blocks resulting from the 
blowing up of Corfe Castle; also his recog- 
nition of the properties of hydraulic lime 
were obtained from noting the favourable 
results of the use of Aberthaw lime as com- 
pared with other limes. 

Naturally, much space is devoted to the 
composition of the raw materials and the 
processes of manufacture, while in the con- 
sideration of the various theories in regard 
to the causes which influence the setting and 
hardening of cement numerous photo-micro- 
graphs are introduced. These illustrations 
are exceptionally well done, but the space 
devoted to the preparation of specimens 
appears to be too limited, and the conclusions 
drawn from their microscopical examination 
are too indefinite. 

The physical properties of cements, such as 
specific gravity, fineness of grinding, apparent 

ensity, and setting time, are duly con- 
sidered; but it is rightly pointed out that 
fineness alone is not a sufficient indication of 
the quality, for underburnt or aluminous 
material is more easily ground than well-burnt 
clinker. 

While admitting that mechanical tests 
should be the chief practical method of deter- 
mining the relative superiority of different 
samples, it is claimed that careful analysis is 
most useful in controlling the manufacture in 
a works; for, where the conditions of prepara- 
tion are as far as possible constant, any 
variation in composition would indicate s 
probable variation in quality. 

The details of analysis, therefore, are very 
clearly and fully described, and, though the 
exact determination of free lime may be 
regarded as at present unobtainable, it may 
be pointed out that the agitation with cold 
boiled distilled water in a stoppered bottle 
does dissolve calcium hydroxide in appreciable 
quantities, rendering comparative determina- 
tions possible. 

The observations on the resistance of 
cement and concrete to destructive agents, 
such as fire and water, will be appreciated 
by practical men. For instance, the use of 
coke breeze, some forms of clinker, and blast- 
furnace slag should suggest caution, as these 
materials frequently contain sulphides of iron, 
which become oxidised and cause expansion, 
which in the case of floors would very 
objectionable. 

The book is furnished with a double index 
giving subject and name, also a copy of the 
engineering standard specification revised up 
to August, 1910, and within a space of 
264 pages contains a vast amount of interest- 
ing id highly suggestive reading. 


The Plumbing, Heating, and Lighting 
Annual, 1911. (London : Scott, Greenwood, 
& Son.) 


Tuis is a diary and reference book for 
plumbers and for sanitary, heating, and light- 
ing engineers, and others. lt is a well-bound 
volume, and, in addition to the usual features 
of a diary, it contains a large amount of useful 
information on mensuration, ventilation, heat- 
ing, 110 85 plumbing, painting, and paper- 
hanging. The greater part of this matter 
has been translated from the German of 
Hermann Recknagel's ** Kalender fur Gesund- 
heits-lTechniker." Much of the tabular in- 
formation from this source has been con- 
verted into British terms, but in other cases 
metric weights and measurements and 
German heat units have been retained, the 
result being somewhat confusing. In all there 
are fifty-six tables, nearly all relating to heat- 
ing and ventilation, and there are also many 
formule, and many valuable notes on the de- 
sign and construction of heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus. We have noticed a few mis- 
prints, three, for example, in the second 
column on page 51, but these are trifling 
blemishes. 


Well-Boring for Water, Brine, and Oil. By 
C. IsLER. Second Edition, Revised, En- 
larged. (London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 
1911. Pp. 269. 10s. 6d. net.) 


PossressiNG the recommendation of having 
been written by a practical well engineer, this 
book is one of considerable value. As the 
first edition was dealt. with a few years ago, 
the present issue requires no introduction 
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beyond the statement that some useful matter 
has been added on the subjects of deep borings 
with diamond drills and methods of raising 
water. A new table, deserving mention, con- 
tains details of between 1,500 and 2,000 wells 
in different parts of the country. 


Electric Wiring, Fittings, Switches, and 
Lamps. W. PEkRREN MAxcock, M. I. E. E. 
1911.) Edition. (Whittaker & Co. London. 

TRE author writes for all who are interested 

in electric wiring. He therefore makes 

practically no demands on the reader's 
technical knowledge. As a book of reference 
it is practically a small encyclopedia, con- 
taining some 600 diagrams—it will be found 
most useful. It is not, however, a book for 
reading straight through. It would be con- 
siderably improved by judicious pruning. 

The author’s style is clear, and there is an 

admirably full index. Many of the devices 

described have only been placed on the market 
quite recently, and even consulting elec- 

tricians will find it worth their while to have a 

look through this volume. 


T own 5555 Refuse Disposal. By 
Huom S. AT SON, A. M. Inst. C. E. 
(London: St. Bride's Press, Ltd., Bride- 
lane, E. C.) 

Tux contents of this work have already been 

published in the United States of America 

in the form of articles in a contemporary, 
and the author explains that they are re- 

. in book form in consequence of *' the 

ick of readily available information upon 

the subjects of town scavenging and refuse 
disposal, and particularly in relation to 

methods of scavenging." "That in itself is a 

sufficient reason for the publication of the 

work, though the fact that the author has 
g'ven an adniirably clear and useful account 
of scavenging and refuse disposal was in itself 
justification. The work, numbering some 


seventy pages, with diagrams, has a useful 
index. 


Old English Houses of Alms: A Pictorial 
Record, with Architectural and Historical 
Notes. By Sipnry HEATH. (London: 


Francis Griffiths, Maiden-lane, W.C. 21a. 
net.) 


TEIS work consists of a series of drawings 
of old English almshouses and hospitals, with 
explanatory letterpress, which appeared in 
the Builder during 1908.9, and they have been 
gathered together in this form and supple- 
mented by a few plans and additional letter- 
press. The examples selected for illustra- 
tion, we are informed by the author, have 
been chosen more for their architectural or 
picturesque qualities than for any purel 

a rchæological or historical interest, although 
their claims in the latter respect have not been 
entirely neglected." The letterpress is not 
the least valuable part of the work, being of 
considerable interest and often not a little 
diverting. The author, too, has written a 
useful introduction relating to the origin and 
establishment of houses of alms, and he has 
performed a real service in publishing this 
book and in preparing a series of drawings of 
buildings many of which have a picturesque 
and architectural value. 


———dp--$—— ——— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HANDBUCH FÜR EiskNBETONBAU HERAUS- 
GEGEBEN von Dr. Ingenieur F. Von 
Izmperger. (Berlin: Wilhelm Ernst & Sohn.) 

A HAN DBOOR or TESTING Markniaris. By 
C. A. M. Smith, M. Sc. (Eng.). (London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd., Orange: street, 
Leicester-square, W. C.) 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE or TRADE 
UNIONISM. By J. H. Greenwood, Barrister. 
Preface by Sidney Webb. (London: A. C. 
Fifield, 13, Clifford’s-inn, E.C. 6d. net.) 


— — —— 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Art Journal Mr. Luther Hooper 
continues his notes on Art in the Church,” 
with illustrations of woodwork, needlework, 
and glass. Major Wilkinson's sketches on the 
Italian Lakes are well chosen as to subject 
and handled in a telling manner. A good 
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etching of the Thames at Woolwich, by D. J. 
Smart, A.P.E., forms the frontispiece of this 
issue. 

The Burlington Magazine contains an 
illustrated article on the XVth century 
lintel-reliefs of the island of Chios in the 
Grecian Archipelago while it was under the 
domination of Genoa; as might be expected, 
these sculpture panels are similar in 
character to those executed for the Genoese 
nobility in their own city, and they are the 
work of Italian marble workers. Mr. D. C. 
Falcke’s appreciation of the artistic qualities 
of old“ marquisette jewellery seems to be 
fully justified by the illustrations he gives. 
The mineral employed is not ''marcasite," 
from which the name is derived, but ite, 
which is closer in texture and capabla of 
receiving a more brilliant polish; the best 
work dates from the middle of the XVIIIth 
century. 

The Japanese Art series in the Studio 
reaches its fifth instalment, which deals with 
metalwork. ‘“ Modern Dutch Portrait Paint- 
ing " and "California as a Sketching 
Ground ” are followed by a series of designs 
for village halls, contributed by some of our 
younger architects and students; one or two 
of these run a little wild, but generally the 
character of the English village is maintained. 

The Connoisseur opens with a series of 
illustrations of notable fireplaces, some of 
which, however, are more curious than beauti- 
ful. The article on Old Japanese ee id 
is copiously illustrated from photogra of 
typical examples. 'Those on Verge Watch- 
cocks and Worcester Porcelain will interest 
collectors. 


The Pall Mall has an article on ‘‘ Some, 


Houses of Modern London," by Mr. R. Ellis 
Roberts, with illustrations by Mr. C. W. 
Baker. That the article is eulogistic will be 
seen from the following introduction: What 
better time of the year could you have to look 
at London houses, for instance? Houses 
which, in their number, their variety, yes, and 
their beauty, are not quite like anything else 
in the world. You can gain quite a new joy, 
a new knowledge of London, if you go and 
look at some of the modern houses that grace 
our streets.’ With most of the observations 
of the author we agree, but occasionally his 
point of view suggests another not quite in 
harmony; and can it be said that “our 
builders and architects hide away for us, in 
unexpected streets and squares, buildings that 
are fragrant with the memory of great 
epochs’’? The author's meaning is not quite 
clear, though it is true enough that such 
buildings are often hidden away "; but we 
agree with his subsequent observation :— 
London is not a wilderness of jerry-built 
houses; but, apart from its noble store of 
things old and exquisite, has many new build- 
ings which have a beauty that is true and 
genuine, though its characteristics be 
borrowed.” 

XVIIIth-century Stowe is a subject on 
which Mr. Austin Dobson, following Walpole, 
can write with particular grace and know- 
ledge, and his essay in the National Review 
could be expanded with advantage. Every- 
one knows the noble palace near Buckingham, 
which was once the residence of the exiled 
Orleans family, and which has innumerable 
historic and literary associations. Not the 
least noteworthy of its claims in history are 
its architectural features and its connexion 
with landscape gardening. ‘‘Seen through 
the fine Corinthian arch at the north end of 
the two-mile avenue leading from Bucking- 
ham," writes Mr. Dobson, *' the garden front 
still presents to the latter-day spectator mucn 
the same aspect which it presented to his 
predecessor of a hundred years ago." Most 
of the valuable contents of Stowe House were 
dispersed in the great sale of 1848, which 
lasted forty days. At the close of the 
XVIIIth century the ornamental grounds of 
Stowe occupied some four hundred acres. 
When Sir Richard Temple first entered upon 
his tenancy the place was laid out in the 
Dutch fashion. But under the first George, 
Charles Bridgeman, the Royal head gardener, 
became also the presiding spirit of Stowe. He 
gradually blended the landscape with the 
garden. and substituted lawns and vistas for 
pleached alleys and precise flower-beds. When 
in 1738 Bridgeman died, he was succeeded by 
„Capability Brown, under whom the ruralis- 
ing of the place continued, until, when beheld 
from a distance, the spot seemed like a vast 
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grove, interspersed with columns, obelisks, 
and towers, which apparently emerged from 
a luxuriant mass of foliage." Some excellent 
illustrations of Stowe appeared in the Sphere, 
February 25, 1911. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Wynford 
Dewhurst asks ‘ What is Impressionism? "' 
and, as one of the recognised champions of 
that method of painting, he answers his ques- 
tion by many arguments, reminding us that 
it is about twenty years ago that he began 
to plead on the subject. Beginning his 
article with a statement of the high prices 
obtained for works by Manet and others in the 
recent Pellerin Sale, sale-room facts which do 
not necessarily imply artistic merit, Mr. 
Dewhurst recalls the acceptance by the 
Luxembourg of the Caillebotte bequest of 
some forty pictures by the leaders of the 
Impressionist movement, a revolutionary act 
which has been endorsed subsequently by 
public opinion. A discussion with Claude 
Monet, who asked him, ‘‘ Have you ever 
studied Ruskin or read George Moore?” led 
him to pursue the theme, for he had always 
regarded Ruskin as strongly antagonistic to 
Impressionism. Yet not so, writes Mr. 
Dewhurst, for what do we find? “Simply 
this, that 90 per cent. of the theory of Im- 
pressionist painting is clearly and unmistak- 
ably embodied in one book alone of all 
Ruskin’s voluminous output, namely, in his 
Elements of Drawing. ‘That book forms a 
magnificent compendium of the art of 
Impressionist painting.” 

Harper's Magazine has a descriptive article 
ef the New York Public Library, with 
humerous illustrations of this monumental 
work by Messrs. Carrere & Hastings. The 
building commenced in 1900 is now practically 
complete, and may justly be claimed to be 
the most magnificent public library in the 
world. 

In the Century Magazine will be found a 
short illustrated article on the decorative 
paintings executed by Miss Violet Oakley 
in the hall of a house, by Messrs. Frank 
Miles, Day, & Brother. The motive selected 
is The Building of the House of Wisdom," 
and this original conception is treated with 
a sound instinct for decoration ; another article 
is on“ Carcassonne, and the sketches, which 
are frankly stated to be taken from photo- 
graphs, give a good idea of the fortifications 
of this strikingly well-preserved example of 
the medieval city. 

Concrete has an editorial on the proposed 
London County Council regulations for rein- 
forced concrete and the Conference on these 
regulations. 'This expresses the view that, 
though these draft regulations do not meet 
with the appprobation of the representatives 
of the various bodies that have met to con- 
sider them, they are actually workable, and 
should be accepted by the Local Government 
Board. In this paper there appears a further 
article on the Royal Automobile Club, and 
one on a good bridge at Pittsburg, U. S. A. 


a — 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Buiider of March 23, 1861. 


The Chapel of St. Michel, Puy de Dome, 
France. 


IN Mr. Street's recent papers on the 
churches of Le Puy and Auvergne, an account 
was given of the chapel of St. Michel de 
l'Aiguille, at Le Puy. It is one of the most 
remarkably situate of the chapels dedicated 
to the airiest of saints, being on the peak 
of an acutely-pointed rock, which rises 
abruptly to a height of near 300 ft., out of the 
valley just below the cathedral and city of 
Le Puy. The steps up to the chapel wind 
round the rock, in whose side they are cut. 

The oldest portion of the building is 
the square choir, covered with a dome; 
under which stands the principal altar. 
To the (ritual) east and north of this are 
apsidal projections, and to the south an 
archway, which opened, no doubt, into & 
third apsidal chapel; whilst the entrance 
was at the west. The archway now leads 
into & chapel of irregular form, part of 
which extends over the porch of entrance. 
The whole interior appears to have been 
richly painted. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading artiole deals with London's 
Memorial to King Edward, pointing out the 
architectural difficulties of the suggested site. 


The second article (p. 356) is on “ Archi- 
teotural Copyright." 


Notes (p. 356) inolude : '* Barking Parish 
Churoh"'; Registration in Illinois”; The 
Processional Decorations ” ; ** Regent-street and 
the Shopkeepers”; Lioentiates R. I. B. A. 


An illustrated artiole on the Life and Work 
of the late John M. Carrère (of Messrs. Carrère 
& Hastings, the well-known architects of New 


York), appears on p. 358. 


At the combined meeting of the Architectural 
Association with the Ca mota, Sketch, and 
Debate Club on Monday a paper on The 
Legal Authority of the Architect” was read 
by Mr. A. Montefiore Brice. An interesting 
discussion followed (p. 361). 


An account of the Architectural Association 
Spring Visit to the new premises of the General 
Accident, Fire, and Life Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., in Aldwych, is given on p. 365. 


Book notices (p. 366) include: The 
Che.nistry and Testing of Cement"; “The 
Plumbing, Heating, and Lighting Annual"; 
* Well-bori for Water, Brine, and Oil"; 
“Electric Wiring, Fittings, Switches, and 
Lamps; “ Sewage Disposal Works ” ; Town 
Scavenging ” ; Old English Houses of Alms.” 


Our notices of some magazines of the month 
appear on p. 307. 


The “Monthly Review of Engineering " 
(p. 369) includes: “ The Port of Antwerp"; 
Design of Vault Walls’; Mechanical 
Engine ring ” ; and Notes.” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 373) consists 
of: “ Trade Unions and the Law"; “ Bricks 
and Brickmaking”; Slating and Tiling”; 
The Institute of Builders; “‘ Projected New 
Buildings in the Provinces"; Government 
Contracts; Applications Under the London 
Building Acte," eto. 


At Carpenters’ Hall on Wednesday last week 
Mr. W. Panor go Reynolds lectured on “ Metal 
W e An illustrated report appears on 
P. : 


The last Thursday lecture at Carpenters’ 
Hall for the present session was on “ Woodland 
Industries,” by Mr. M. C. Duchesne (p. 379). 


In Law Reports (p. 380) will be found: 
A Builder's Covenant and Open Windows." 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, MARCRH 24. 

Architectural Association. —A members’ smoking even- 
ing. A collection of drawings executed b nglish 
students in French ateliers and in the Ecole m Beaux- 
Arts will be on exhibition. 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association, —'* The B. A. A. 
„ to Holland," by Mr. A. E. McKewan. 

LJ In. 

Queen's College, London. — Professor A. Wallace 

n, R. B. A., A.R.E., on The Educational 
Value of Pictures.” 3 p.m. 

Royal Sanita Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 

Officers).—Mr. Adams on “Building Materials.” 


7 p.m. 

Tnsſitution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meeting).— 
Lecture on The Uses of Chemistry in Engi eering,'' 
by Mr. James Swinburne, F.R.S., M. Inst. C. F. 8 p. m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Institute 
(Vincent-square, S. W.).— Mr. A. R. Jemmett, F. R. I. B. A., 
on Town Planning "—II. 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to (1) 
New Offices of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
121, George-street; (2) Dome of St. George's Church, 
Charlotte-square; (3) Edinburgh College of Art, 
Lauriston-place. 

The Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey.— 
Annual general meeting in the Surrey Archeological 
Museum, Castle Arch, Guildford. 3.30 p.m. At 7 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. a short talk, illustrated by lantern slides, 
will be given on the work being done by the Association. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Western District meeting to be held at Torquay. 

Monpay, Marcu 27. 
_ Royal Institute of British Architects.—Business meet- 
ine. Election of members. 8 p.m. 
val Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).— Professor Henry Adams on * Building Sites 
and Local Physical Conditions." 7 p.m. 

Incorporated Institute of British Decoratore pianos 
7 Trocadero (Oak Room), Piccadilly-circus. 
7.15 p. m. 

. Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Professor J. A. 
Fleming, M.A., F.R.S., on “Applications of Electric 
Heating '—IV. 8 p.m. 
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TuESDAY, Marcu 28. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. M. Aurel Stein, C.I.E., on 
s 1 of Ancient Desert Sites in Central Asia 
II. 3p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students' Lecture).— 
Mr. W. E. F. Crook on Roads and Footways." 7 p.m. 

Nottingham Architectural Society. — Social evening. 
Exhibition of all designs submit during the session 
and award of prizes. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civit Engineers.— (1) The discussion on 
the following paper will be concluded: ‘‘ The Electrifi- 
cation of a Portion of the Suburban System of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway," by 
Mr. Phili Dawson. M.Inst.C.E.; (2) the following 
papers will be read: (a) The Improvement of High- 
ways to Meet Modern Conditions of Traffic," by 
Mr. J. Walker Smith, M. Inst. C. E.; (b) Recent 
Development in Road - Traffic, Road - Construction and 
Maintenance," by Mr. H. P. Maybury, M. Inst. C. E. 
8 p. m. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall. — Professor W. R. 
Colton, A. R. A., on The Decorative Uses of Sculpture. 
7.45 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association (Ascocintes'" Mee:- 
ing). Debate. 8 p.m. l 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
—Professor Henry Adams on '' Building Construction 
and Sanitary Planning.“ tpm: 

Royal society a Arts,—Mr. G. B. Heming on “Art 
Education in Jewellery, Goldsmithing, and Allied 
Trades." 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Foun Planning Erhib tion.-—(1) Mr. E. C. H. 
Maidman on Cottage Homes ; (2) Mr. William David- 
son on Colour in Street Architecture '' ; (3) Mr. T. F. 
MacLennan on ‘Architectural Treatment and its 
Relation to Cost." 4.30 p.in. 

THURSDAY, Marca 30. 

Architectural Association Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club.—Paper by Mr. H. W. Wills, entitled That 
Socialism Means the Extinction of Fine Architecture.” 

Society of A tiquaries,—8.30 p.m. 

Fripay, Marcu 31. 

Royal Institution.—Professor H. S. Hele-Shaw, LL.D., 
F. R. S, on Travelling at High Speeds on the Surface 
of the Earth and Above it. 9 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archi ect 
(Students’ Erening).—(1) Architectural Sketching,” 
by Mr. B. J. Fletcher ; (2) ‘‘ The Planning of Domestic 
Buildings, by Mr. Shirley Harrison. 8 p.m. 

Royal sanitary Institute ( ectures for euo ne) 
—Professor Henry Adams on “ Ventilation, Warming, 
and Lighting. 7 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Institute 
(Vincent-square, S.W.).— Mr. A. R. Jemmett, F. R. I. B. A., 
on Town Planning III. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meeting). 
Lecture on The Uses of Chemistry in Engineering, 
by Mr. James Swinburne, F. R. S., M. Inst. C. E. 8 p. m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL I. 

Architectural Association. — Visit to the Royal 
Academy of Music, by permisssion of Mr. Ernest 
George, A.R A. 2 p.m. 


€ ——f —-— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Work of the late John M. Carrere. 


UR inset illustrations this week are 
all of works by Messrs. Carrére & 
Hastings, and are given in con- 
nexion with an illustrated article 
on another page on the life and work of the 
late J. M. Carrére. 


— —— — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vane of St. Peter-upon-Cornhill. 

SiR,—The vane of St. Peter-upon-Cornhill 
has recently been taken down for repair, 
giving N for a close inspection and 
measurements. closed is an outline draw- 
ing to l-in. scale. By this it appears that the 
vane is 8 ft. 74 in. in height, and the “ blank 
of the key roughly 2 ft. 8 in. square, and the 
diameter of the bow 3 ft. 4 in. It is built 
up of sheet copper gilded. The rod to which 
the “blank '' attaches is solid, 13 in. round, 
and probably extends downwards as far as 
the upper limit and attachment of the bow, 
the balustered outline being given to it by the 
addition of sheet copper dressed over it, the 
greatest swelling having a circumference of 
21 in. The whole is brazed together in one 
plece, and works over a fixed spike, which 
penetrates the 4-in. diameter copper tube, 
seen pasing through the keybow, as far 
probably as the commencement of the balus- 
tered stem. The weight of the vane is said 
to be 2 cwt. 10 lb. of copper. 

When in position the key forms a con- 
spicuous, though not very graceful, object. 

he wedge-like section of the blank no doubt 
steadies ıt to the wind. An old print, dated 
1599, in the vestry shows an identical vane 
on the church before the Fire, repeated on a 
slightly smaller scale on the Water Tower 
hard by. I have called attention to similar 
vanes represented in the picture, in the 
National Portrait Gallery, of Sir Henry 
Dunton, painted in 1596, as on St. Peter's 
Church at Faringdon, in my chapter on 
“Vanes” in the forthcoming '' English Iron- 
work," B. T. Batsford & Co. 
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I am informed that there is some doubt as 
to whether this may not be the original vane 
saved from the Great Fire, though the out- 
line of the vane seems rather against this. 
The one represented on the brass of Bishop 
Henry Fern, 1661, in Westminster Abbey, is 
similarly balustered, and the piercing of the 


ELEVATION 


Weather Vane on St. Peter, Cornhill. 


blank is not incompatible with an early 
AVIIth-century date. Perhaps some of pu 
readers may possess or know of plain keys 
of the dates in question, which would throw 
more light on its precise age. 

STAREIE GARDNER. 


— —9——— — 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Damp Wall. 

SIR,—lI am much obliged to Mr. Hooper 
for his reply to my letter in the Builder. It 
is true that the damp patches which appeared 
in humid weather during the first and second 
winters dried off very quickly when the 
atmosphere itself became dry, and these I 
attributed to the warm moisture settling on 
the cold walls or, as he says, condensation. 
The patches which appeared recently were on 
outside walls only (which are 9 in. thick and 
solid), and seemed to me to be of a different 
nature to the earlier dampness, as, unlike that, 
they remained wet for some weeks, although 
the weather had been dry. 

They have now dried off, and I should be 
much obliged if Mr. Hooper would Kindly 
advise me what solution should be used on the 
walls before repapering. P. J. Raw ines. 


SIR,—Would you kindly tell me of any 
liquid that 1 could paint on the outside of a 
red brick wall of my house that would not 
show and would still keep out the wet. The 
bricks have the appearance of being wet, and, 
I believe, must be porous; the damp shows 
about 14 yds. from the ground up. And also 
anything that I could paint on the inside of 
the room on the plaster before having the room 
repapered, the damp now comes through the 
paper, and gives the room a very unsightly 
appearance. The front of the house is north 
and the side west and in the open. It is about 
forty years since built, and then without a 
damp course; there is a cellar under the front 
of the house. ** Wer.” 

% In reply to Mr. Rawlings and Wet a 
number of firms make transparent silicate for 
waterproofing outside walls, and also paint for 
internal work. Szerelmey’s fluid has been in 
use for a great number of years and has 
proved efficient for this purpose. In * Wet's" 
case the damp appears to rise from the ground, 
and nothing short of cutting in a proper damp 
course will effect a thorough cure.—Ep. 
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PORT OF ANTWERP EXTENSION. 


AVING attained in the XVIth 
H century a state of prosperity that 
secured for it the designation “ Dives 
Antwerpia,” the city of Antwerp 
entered a gloomy period with the Spanish 
occupation in 1576, and not until the begin- 
ning of the XIXth century did it again enjoy 
a revival of industry and commerce. 

Thanks to Napoleon I., who spent about 
two millions sterling in constructing the Grand 
and Petit Bassins and other works as a menace 
to England, some 2,400 vessels of 135,000 tons 
burden entered the port in 1805, and after 
settlement of the disputes between Belgium 
and Holland in 1839 Antwerp has continued to 
increase in prosperity year by year up to the 
present date. 

Numerous docks have been constructed since 
the naval harbour of Napoleon was finally 
dedicated to commercial purposes. The 
famous Citadel du Sud, built by the Duke of 
Alva in 1567, has been demolished and its 
site appropriated for extension of the docks 
and city, while the Citadel du Nord has 
been invaded by the Bassin America, and 
beyond that ancient stronghold an important 
extension of the dock system and the city is 
now in progress to provide more adequate 
accommodation for the ever-increasing trade 
of the port. 

The improvements effected during recent 
years have consisted mainly in the formation 
of new dock basins and extension of quays 
along the Scheldt. These works have already 
proved insufficient, and to cope satisfactorily 
with the present situation it has been found 
necessary to revert to the proposal brought 
forward in 1856 by the Belgian engineer, 
Stessels. 

This project, which was approved by the 
Belgian Parliament in March, 1906, comprises 
the following items :— 

(1) The rectification of the River Scheldt 
between the Oud Kruis Redoubt, 
near Lillo, at the north, and 
Anstruweel, close to the Bassin 
Aunerica, at the south. 

(2) The construction of quays and land- 
ing-stages on the right bank with a 
minimum depth of 26 ft. at low 
water. 


(3) The construction of a dock-canal, 
parallel to the new bed of the river 
and of 486 acres area, to serve as 
&n entrance to nine new docks 
branching out from the canal, and 
to be built as required. 

Fig. 1 is a general plan showing the com- 
plete project. The diversion of the Scheldt 
commences at the point where the river takes 
a sudden right-angled bend to the left, the 
new channel proceeding in a gentle curve to 
the point where the original bed again comes 
into line after a devious course along two sides 
of a triangle. The portion of the present 
channel wil be shut off by a dam at each 
end, and a junction canal will be formed at 
the northern extremity. The proposal is that 
the sheet of water thus endocked shall be 
used, like the Floating Harbour of Bristol, 
as a part of the general dock system—a pro- 
ject that, when realised, will ultimately lead 
to extensive building operations on both sides, 
and especially on the new island to be formed. 
The enormous accommodation for quays 
on either side of this ready-made dock is 
sufficiently obvious from the plan. 

At first, however, attention will be devoted 
to the construction of quays with railway 
lines and suitable equipment along the right- 
hand bank of the new channel, which can 
readily be placed in communication with 
existing railways, and is close to the pro- 
jected extension of the city. 

The dock extensions to the right of the 
new bed of the river commence at the existing 
Bassins Intercalaires (the Y-shaped area in 
solid black between Anstruweel and Merxem 
in Fig. 1) and terminate at a series of three 
entrance locks communicating with the river 
near Oud Kruis Redoubt. The new dock 
canal will have the average width of about 
900 ft., and at the entrance of each branch 
dock there will be space enough for a vessel 


1,500 ft. long to turn a complete circle on 


its own axis, with room to spare. At the 
north end the circular basin will be formed 
with the diameter of 1,650 ft., partly sur- 
rounded by repairing workshops, while close 
at hand five graving docks will be constructed. 

At the south end of the dock-canal will be 
placed in communication with the existing 


dock system by means of a new channel at 
the top of the present Bassins Intercalaires. 
The nine new branch docks shown on the 
plan will have the uniform width of 656 ft., 
and vary in length up to 3,936 ft. When 
finally completed they will constitute a most 
important addition to the accommodation of 
the port. It should be noted also that this 
northern extension is situated near the main 
line to Holland, and can readily be connected 
up with the lines affording access to and from 
3 wis of Europe. 

e portions of the comprehensive scheme 
satlined ¢ above which are now in course of 
construction are denoted by Fig. 2. They 
comprise the following items :— 


(1) Entrance channel between the existing 
Bassins Intercalaires and the new 
dock-canal. 

(2) The southern end of the dock-canal. 

8 Two new docks branching out from 
the dock-canal. 


After the general project had been con- 
sidered by the Administration des Ponts et 
Chaussées the construction of the foregoing 
sections was definitely settled on August 24, 
1908. The tender of Messrs. A. Medaets & 
H. de Clercq, amounting to 535,600/., was 
accepted and the order to commence opera- 
tions was issued on January 4, 1909, the date 
for completion being January 3, 1914. 

The contract involves the excavation of 
nearly 9,500,000 cubic yds. of material, and 
the construction of quay walls to the extent 
of 18,000 linear ft., of which 1,500 ft. will 
have to be built under water. 

In order to avoid unnecessary interference 
with the use of the existing basins, the specifica- 
tions require that the works shall be executed 
in three sections, which are distinguished in 


Fig. 2. 

Sect. 1 comprises the construction of the 
outer fosse surrounding the site of the dock 
extension, and the excavation necessary for 
the new dock-canal and branch docks, the 
material excavated to be used in the forma- 
tion of a railway embankment, 656 ft. wide 
at top, around the new basins. 

Sect. 2 consists of works between those in 
sect. 1 and the Bassins Intercalaires, and the 
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Fig. 2. Port of Antwerp Extension. Works now under consideration. 


formation of a dam 328 ft. wide between the 
new and existing basins. 

Sect. 3 includes the completion of the 
channel between the new and existing basins. 

The contractors are now engaged upon 
sect. 1, which covers nearly 400 acres, and 
includes about 15,500 ft. of quay walls. When 
the walls have been built to the level 
+425 metres, and the Gare d’Anstruweel has 
been placed in communication with the 
Bassins Intercalaires by lines passing round 
the site of the new docks, the contractors 
will commence sect. 2; and when the walls 
have attained the level +450 metres water 
will be admitted to the dock-canal and the 
two new branch docks. Finally, after water 
bas been maintained at normal level in the 
new basins for ten days the contractors will 
establish communication between the old and 
new portions of the dock system. 

In view of the magnitude of the operations 
the contractors have installed railway plant 
on a large scale for the transport of materials 
and earth excavated, as well as mechanical 
plant for the work of excavation and concrete 
mixing. Several temporary buildings have 
been erected near the railway and road 
bridges shown at the right hand of Fig. 2. 
These structures comprise a residence for the 
contractors, offices for their staff, offices for 
the engineers of the Ponts et Chaussées, 
motor garage, house for the workshop 
manager, and a water tower 30 ft. high. In 
addition to these, workshops have been erected 
for the maintenance and repair of machinery 
and plant. Here from fifty to sixty men are 
regularly employed, and for their accommoda- 
lion twenty-four cottages have been built 
in the vicinity of the workshops. 

Good progress has been made in the execu- 
tion of the works, and there is reason for 
believing that the whole will be satisfactorily 
completed by the contract date. 

though the first instalment of the general 
project for the development of the port may 
not constitute a very alarming menace to the 
shipping interests of London, it must never- 
theless be taken as a further indication of 
the activity displayed by our friendly rivals 
on the Continent and a suggestion of more 
improvements to follow at Antwerp. After 
& period of stagnation enduring for twenty- 
five years, the Port of London seems to be 


on the eve of awakening under the auspices 
of the new Port Authority. We hope that the 
present article may have the effect of 
strengthening the case for early action on the 
Ai ugs made for regeneration of the obsolete 
do system now constituting a standing 
reproach to the Thames. 


THE DESIGN OF VAULT 
RETAINING WALLS IN RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE.—I. 


By A. HEDLEY Quick, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


THE great advantage of a vault retaining 
wall constructed in reinforced concrete over the 
ordinary solid brick or masonry type is the 
increased space which the former construction 
permite in the basement. 

It is not proposed in these articles to deal 
with cost, but to set forth brict!'y the various 
forms which a retaining wall in reinforced 
concrete for the ahove purpose may take, 
and then to work out in some detail the calcu- 
lations necessary for its design. 

The forms usually adopted are three in 
number, as shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 

In the case of Figs. 1 and 2 tbe vertical 
portion (A B) resiste the earth pressure by acting 
as a vertical cantilever, the greatest bending 
moment occurring at B," causing tension on 
the left and compression on the right hand side. 
The wall is usually tapered from the top down- 
wards, so as to enable it to resist the varying 
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bending moments, a minimum thickness of 
4 in. to 6 in. being usual at the top. 

In the oase of Fig. 1 the portion C B, which is 
known as the “ heel," projects into and under 
the earth to be supported, the dead weight of 
the earth resting on the ''heel" helping to 
counteract the overturning tendenc causal by 
ite horizontal thrust. In Fig. 2 the wall has 
no " heel," and is consequently less economical 
than Fig. 1, no advantage or help against over- 
MEE being received from the earth behind 
the wall, this construction, however, is used in 
cases where for constructional or other reasons 
it is impracticable to provide a “ heel." 

A somewhat different principle governs the 
case of Fig. 3, where the earth pressure is 
resisted by the wall slab (A B) acting as a 
horizontal beam, supported at intervals of about 
6 to 10 ft. by counterforts (A C B), this slab 
also ta from the top downwards, because 
although the span remains constant the load per 
Square foot, and consequently the bending 
moment, increases as the depth becomes greater. 

The counterforte A C B act as vertical canti- 
levers, and resist the total earth pressure aoting 
over a length equal to their distance apart, 
centre to centre, in a similar manner to the 
portions A B in Figs. ] and 2. 

In all three cases the moments about “ D" 
of the dead weight of the wall, its base and the 
earth filling over the “ heel ” (if any) called the 
* stability moment must more than counter- 
balance the ''overturning moment about 
the same point, due to the earth thrust ; usually 
the ratio of the former to the latter, or 


Stability Moment 
Overturning Moment g 


This ratio, which determines the width 
(B D) of the base, in Figs. 1 and 2, and of 
C B in Fig. 3, is called the factor of safety,” 
and the above value will be adopted throughout 
these articles. 

The projection of C B in Fig. 1, and of B D 
in Fig. 3 is governed by circumstances, but is 
tanali made about 2 ft. to 3 ft. 

The portion B D of the base in each case 
will act as a cantilever loaded by the upward 
earth reaction causing tension on the under, and 
compression on the upper side. 

The portion C B in the case of Fig. 1 also acts 
as a cantilever loaded with the dead weight of 
the earth filling above and in some cases by 
the upward earth reaction also, usually this 


loading causes tension on the upper and 


compression on the under side. 


The portion C B in the case of Fig. 3 may, 
by neglecting the fixing at the counterforts, 
be conside as acting as a slab fixed at B 


and simply supported at the end C, and loaded 
with the dead weight of the earth filling above 
together with the upward earth reaction; the 
stresses caused by this loading are complex, and 
will vary in each particular case. 

One great drawback to all reinforced concrete 


‘retaining walls is their lightness compared with 


the ordinary solid brick, masonry or concrete 
walls, which usually renders necessary the pro- 
vision of a vertical toe, as indicated at T m 
Figs. J, 2 and 3, to resist the sliding tendency 
caused by the horizontal earth pressure. 

Before proceeding to set out the details of 
caloulation it will be necessary to state some 
assumptions that must first be made. 

Although in most cases the area to be reserved 
will ultimately be covered or roofed in, it will be 
assumed that the wal] and base, etc., is first 
constructed, the shuttering and strutting 
removed, and the wall allowed to do its work in 
resisting the earth pressure as a cantilever 
before the roof is put on; if this method of 
construction is not adopted the vertical wall 
should, in addition, be reinforced so as to enable 
it to act as a beam, the roof and base formi 
the supports. The reaction at the roof } 


" 
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will, however, introduce considerable lateral 
forces on the stancheons supporting the building, 
and may cause large increases in the stresses on 
the same, which, if this method be adopted, 
must be carefully looked into, in addition. 

In any case, as a precautionary measure, 
it is usual to leave a small space between the 
beams supporting the roof and the stancheons of 
the building, so that, in the event of any alight 
movement in the wall, the beams may slide on 
the brackets supporting them, and not cause any 
thrust to be transmitted to the stancheons, as 
indicated in Fig. 4. 

We may now proceed with the design of a wall 
of the type shown in Fig. 1. The projection of 
the basement or vault under the public footway 
allowed by the local authorities varies consider- 
ably, but should the wall come near the kerb 
line, and consequently be liable to an extra 
thrust due to the live load, and vibration caused 
by heavy vehicular traffic, some allowance 
should be made to compensate for these 
unknown forces. 

This can best be done in the form of a hori- 
zontal surcharge, and a depth of, say, 5 ft. would, 
in most cases, prove quite sufficient; but where 
the wall is so situated as only to be subject to 
pedestrian traffic, a surcharge of about l ft. 
would probably be ample. 


Let angle of repose of material to be retained = 9 a 
= ow . 


weight per cubic foot „, 2s 

height from base of wall to surcharge ... = H feet 
os top T) » = h feet 

depth from paving level to top of wall. =2 feet. 


Using Rankine’s formula, the pressure (p) 
in pounds per square foot at any depth— 


1 sin 8 
ve „* n e) 
If we take a soil weighing 120 lbs. per cubic foot, 
and an angle of repose of, say, 30°, which 
corresponds to a damp, clay soil :— 


h ] — sin 8 
d etr 


8 THE h 1 — 40 h lbs 
= mo (1 7 = 120h $ x 


or equal to the pressure of a fluid of about 
two. thirds the density of water. 

This fi will cover practically all cases 
likely to be met with in practice, and although 
it gives a somewhat higher value than is usually 
adopted, yet, in important thoroughfares, with 
the heavy motor vehicles now in use, and the 
5 of a burst water main, is not unduly 

igh. 


Pressure in Ibs. per sq. ft. at top _ wh 
of wall (see Fig. 5). ... NE E eq. 1 
in lbs. req. ft. at _ wH 2 
bottom of wall (see Fig. 5). .. ^ 3 “l* 


Average pressure in lbs. w 
i eq. ft on wall. Poe g(H + h) eq. 3. 


Total pressure in Ibs. (P) on one foot 
lineal of wall = 


w w 
* (H + IA) (H —h) = 3 (H? — h?) eq. 4. 


This earth pressure is distributed over the 
wall as indicated in Fig. 6, and acts at the centre 
of gravity of the area A B C D, the distance 
* up from the base to this centre of gravity 
may either be calculated by taking moments of 
the areas AL C D, and A B L about the base 
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B C, and dividing by the total area AB CD 
thus:— — 
a -» ("5") 


wh H-h w/H—h 
y. 3 - T) sx 


= (H M) 


wh 0 
6 A - ) + 5, H- hp 
c eg. 5. 


w 
g (H- h) 


or it may be obtained graphically by drawing 
the earth pressure diagram to scale, extending the 
parallel lines A D and B C in both directions, 
and then making the distances E A and D F 
equal to B C, and the distances G B and C H 
equal to A D. Join E H and G F, and the 
point of intersection, K, will be the centre of 
gravity of the figure through which the total 
earth pressure P” acts. This distance up 
from the base may now be scaled and will be 
found to agree with that given by equation (5). 

The B.M. in foot pounds at the base of the 
wall, due to this earth thrust 


wh WW 
= 6 (H — hy + ig (H — h) eq. 6. 


Taking now the case of & vault wall, 
12 ft. deep below the footway paving level, 
and allowing for pedestrian traffic only, by 


substituting in eq. 4, we find that the total 
pressure on the wall = 20 (13? — 3?) = 3,200 lbs. 
From eq. 6 we find the B.M. at the base 
of the wall = 60 (13 — 3)? + 61 (13 — 3)§ 
= 6000 + 6667 = 12,667 ft. lbs. 
From eq. 5 the distance of the centre of 
gravity up from the base 


. 12667 


Taking the safe allowable stresses recom- 
mended by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects Committee on Reinforced Concrete, 
viz. : 600 ]b. per square inch compression on the 
concrete, 16,000 lb. square inch tension on 
the steel, and m the ratio of the moduli of 
elasticity of the two materials = 15 we find 
that the economical percentage of steel required 


— T ht of surcharfe. 
x 


faring erel 
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= 0-675, and that the effective depth “d” io 
inches for these figures is given by the formula 


M 


d = — 


95 


Where M = the B.M. in foot pounds, per foot 
width of beam. In our case i m . 


dz Ae ss 11} in. say 


And the steel required per foot = 12 x 11} x 
00675 = :9315 sq. in., or, say, 1 in. rods at 51 in. 
centres, and the thickne.s of the wall over all, 
mobi l in. cover over the rods = 113 + 1} 
= 13 in. 

We shall probably find that at a depth of about 
5 ft. below the top of the wall every alternate 
rod might be stopped, and still leave a large 
margin of safety, this should be verified by a 
similar caloulation to the above, the B.M. being 
found at the point where the change in the 
reinforcement is proposed. l 


eq. 7. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


IN the presidential address delivered on 
Thursday last week to the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers Mr. Edward B. 
Ellington drew special attention to that branch 
of engineering in which he and his hearers 
were paricularly interested. Although Sir 
William Fairbairn stated in 1859 that when he 
came to London in 1812 ‘‘there were no 
mechanical engineers," many records are avail- 
able which make this saying a most difficult 
one to assimilate. 

For instance, a drawing exhibited by Mr. 
Tay ER represents a bronze pump, now in 
the British Museum, found at lsena in 
Etruria, and attributed to Ctesibus, who lived 
at Alexandria in the IIIrd century B.c. This 
mechanician was probably a COEUNT of 
Archimedes, another early genius whose 
name is distinctly associated with things 
mechanical. 

A curious find at Silchester not many years 
ago was a pump on the same principle as that 
of Ctesibus, and dating from the Roman 
occupation. This appliance, although made of 
Wood and lead, had evidently been an effective 
force pump, and suggests that force pumps 
were in considerable demand at the time of 
the Roman Empire. There was, in fact, an 
edict published at the pense in question 
requiring every citizen of Rome to keep a fire 
engine of some kind in his house. 

hile machinery was undoubtedly used in 
constructing the monumental works of Egypt 
and the East, and ancient chariots exhibited 
no mean amount of mechanical skill, the dawn 
of mechanical engineering was closely 
associated with contrivances for raising water. 
An early example in England supporting this 
suggestion is furnished by the pumping engine 
erected in 1582 under the first arch of old 
London Bridge, and worked by water-wheels 
driven by the rise and fall of the tide, a source 
of power which has attracted considerable 
attention during recent years. 

The difficulty of explaining the difference 
gupposed to exist between mechanical and civil 
E is rendered practically insuper- 
able by the fact that in reality mechanical 
engineering is merely one branch of civil 
engineering. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers claims to represent all branches of 
the profession, but, as Mr. Ellington pointed 
out, it has become associated in the public 
mind with a particular department of work. 
Moreover, it is not uncommon to find 
engineers themselves asserting that there is 
a gulf between civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing. Even Mr. Ellington says, The 
essence of mechanical engineering is motion, 
while the essence of civil engineering is rest. 
The distinction is quite good in its way, not- 
withstanding the obvious presumption that 
civil engineers have to do with things belong- 
ing to the order of buildings, and not to the 
order of machinery. 

We need not discuss this point further, nor 
is it necessary to follow the instructive review 
given in Mr. Ellington's address of the 
qualifications and training of mechanical 
engineers. It may be noted, however, that 
since the Institution moved into the building 
at Storey's-gate twelve years ago the member- 
ship has increased from 2,700 to 5,700, thus 
making the existing accommodation — never 
particularly good—more inadequate than ever. 

several occasions during the past ten 
years it has been proposed that Storey's-gate 
Tavern should be purchased for the purpose 
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of extending the Institution building, and two 
or three years ago a site was acquired at the 
corner of Princes-street and Old Queen-street. 
A new building was then about to be com- 
menced, but operations were deferred in order 
to give time for the settlement of plans for 
rebuilding the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in Princes-street. In the meantime, Storey’s- 
gate Tavern has been taken over, thus placing 
the Institution of mechanical engineers in 
possession of the whole frontage in Princes- 
street from Storey’s-gate to Old Queen-street. 
The former obstacle in the way of building 
to a sufficient height has been removed b 

the setting back of the new home of the Civil 
Engineers, but, as Mr. Ellington pointed out, 
has introduced another difficult problem of 
architectural character, that of harmonising 
the elevation of the new building in Princes- 
street with that to be erected for the Civil 
Engineers, and in such a way that the new 
portion shall form an appropriate extension 
of the older part. 

The Council very wisely adopted the policy 
of inviting competitive designs, the four 
submitted having been exhibited at the 
meeting last week. It is probable some 
modifications will have to be made in the 
plans, and part of the new building may have 
to be omitted until the corner premises have 
been cleared away. "There can be no question 
as to the great improvement that will be 
effected by this extension so far as concerns 
the comfort of members and the con- 
venience of the staff. The Institution will 

vossess a home worthy of the important 
ranch of civil engineering represented by the 
organisation and constituting a monument far 
more appropriate than a tavern to one of the 
most notable corners in the Metropolis. 

The designs selected by the Council for the 
extension of the building were by Mr. James 
Miller, of Glasgow. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


IN driving reinforced concrete 

Pneumatic piles, it is oustomary to use 

Cap for tween the pile h and the 
Driving Con- timber dolly a cast-iron 
crete Piles. or cast-steel cap filed with 
sand or sawdust for the purpose 
of distributing the force of the blow equally 
over the surface of the concrete. Some 
patentees claim that their piles can be driven 
without the interposition of a special cap, and 
while admitting the general accuracy of these 
claims, we may point out that a good deal of the 
force exerted by the fall of the monkey is 
wastefully expended in crushing the concrete at 
the extremity. Hence the employment of a 
oap is always advisable. 
he device illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 is the 
invention of Messrs. de Witt & Aymond, and 
has been used with very satisfactory results in 
driving piles for the foundations of the Madison 
School Building, at Schewsburg, U.S.A. 

This pneumatic driving cap consists essenti- 
ally of a cylinder, inside which is a hollow 
piston. The upper cock shown on the drawings 
is used as an air vent, and the lower cock for 
charging the interior with oil and compressed 
air. The socket at the bottom of the pan 
fita over the pile head, and the socket at the top 
4 ne cylinder receives the ordinary timber 

olly. 

In charging the apparatus a small hand pump 
is employed with a } in. connexion, the end of 
the pump hose being attached to the stop cock, 
while the air vent is left open. The suction end 
of the hose is placed in a receptacle containin 
castor oil and the interior of the cylinder an 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 
Pneumatic Pile Driving Caps. 
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piston is entirely filled with oil. Then the vent 
1s closed, and air is pumped in until the cylinder 
is raised about 2 in., and the cap is ready for use. 
Castor oil is preferred to other lubricants 
because it minimises wear and tear of the 
leather packing on the piston. It is stated that 
the only attention necessary during & week's 
driving is to recharge the cap with air every 
morning. A recent improvement introduced 
is the insertion of a Babbit metal ring at the 
lower inside surface of the cylinder, for the 
purpose of obviating the chafing which occurred 
when both surfaces in contact were of steel. 
ON February 8, Sir George 
Power and Clarke, Governor of Bombay, 
Supply Schemelaid the foundation-stones of 
for Bombay. the works at Lonavala Tatas 
of the Hydro- kp ue Power 
and Supply Com „for a storage of reservoirs 
in the Western G aut valleys. The water, 
to furnish 30,000 electrical borse-power, will 
be dammed to an aggregate length of 8,800 ft., 
and to a depth ranging from 30 to 70 ft., so 
as to form Takes covering nearly 2,600 acres, 
and holding three thousand million cubic feet, 
with a fall of 1,730 ft. The . of eleotrioal 
power will be transmitted to the cotton mills 
and other factories in Bombay, distant some 
45 miles, lt is anticipated that the works 
will be completed in two or three years’ time. 


A work of nationallimport- 
New Ship- ance, now in progress at Low 
Building Yard Walker, near Newcastle-on- 
on the Tyne. Tyne, is the construction and 
equipment of a new shipyard 
for Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., of 
Elswick. For years past, this firm have 
suffered considerable inconvenience in respect 
of contracts for large vessels ee. d to the 
fact that their works are situated above the 
igh-level and swing bridges over the river. 
ter full consideration, the company decided 
more than two years ago to build a new shipyard 
at Low Walker. In 1909 they acquired a site 
of some 25 acres and converted this into a yard 
for the equipment of vessels built at Elswick. 
They have more recently leased additional land, 
bringing up the area at disposal to about 100 
acres, with a river frontage of nearly half a 
mile. It is probable that the space available, 
together with the depth and breadth of the 
river, will amply provide for the construction 
and launching of the largest battleships likely 
to be designed for many years to come. 

Before anything can be done in the way of 
actual construction an enormous amount of 
excavation and levelling has to be performed. 
The maximum height of the ground is 125 ft. 
above quay level, and it is stated that more 
than 3 million cubic yards of earth, clinker, 
and waste have to be removed, the total cost of 
the preliminary works being estimated at 
500,0007. , , 

The work of excavation is now in active 
progress with the aid of eight powerful steam 
navvies, delivering material into 10-ton skips 
carried by suitable trucks, which. are run on 
rails beneath cantilever gantries, and there the 
skips are hoisted by four travelling electric cranes 
and the material is tipped into hopper barges 
moored alongside a temporary quay beneath the 
gantries. Each crane is capable of dealing 
with 1,200 tons per hour, and five hopper 
barges have been built for conveying the 
excavated material to the dumping area, distant 
about 11 miles from the site of the new ship- 
building yard. 

The contract for laying-out the establishment 
was let some time ago to Messrs. Edmund 
Nuttall & Co., of Trafford Park, Manchester, 
at the price of about 200,000L, the whole of 
the works having been designed by Messrs. 
Cackett & Burns Dick, FF.R.I.B.A., of New- 
castle. Although a good deal of building con- 
etruction is included in the works to be executed 
the undertaking is one which most people 
would regard as civil engineering rather than 
architecture, and the fact that its design and 
superintendence have been entrusted to a firm 
of architects is one more illustration of the close 
relationship between the two professions. 


IN general practice, the opera- 


Method of tion of making good leaky 
Making banks in canals is perform 
Canal Banks after shutting off and draining 


Watertight. a section of the waterway. 

Then the slopes are dressed 

down and faced with a layer of concrete, or 

clay puddle covered with earth. Apart from the 

inconvenience caused by stoppage of navigation 
this method of procedure is very costly. 
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Making Canals Watertight. 


M. Galliot, the chief engineer to the Bur 
gundy Canal, has recently described a system 
adopted two years ago on this canal, and which 
appears to have given perfectly satisfactory 
results at moderate cost. 7 

Its essential feature is the construction of 
vertical conorete sheeting in the banks, a 
illustrated by the accompanying section. After 
a shallow trench has been cut along the towpath 
so as to expose the body of the embankment, 
timber sheet piles are driven side by side to a 
sufficient depth below the d. leaks or em 
where water is found to percolate. The piles are 
afterwards drawn and concrete is poured into 
the space left, forming a thin curtain wall of 
eoncrete, which effectually intercepts the 
passage of water. The same piles can be used 
over and over again for treating other sections 
of the bank. Among the advantages of this 
system are the absolute assurance of water- 
tightness even in case the bank should subside, 
wani from mechanical injury by boathooks 
or v , and, from the financial standpoint, 
the fact that the superficial area of the sheeting 
is usually half that represented by the protection 
of the sloping bank. 


AN addition to the metro 

New Electric politan railways of Berlin is 

Railway in represented by the electric 

Berlin. line recently opened between 
Nollendorfer Platz on the mam 
east and west line, and the suburb of Schone 
berg, as shown on the accompanying 
The new railway is underground, with the 
exception of a portion traversing the valley 
occupied by the Stadtpark. It is 3 kilometres 
long, and provided with the five stations of 
Nollendorfer Platz, Stadtpark, Victoria- 
Luizen Platz, Bayerischer Platz, and Haupt- 
strasse, the latter at Schineberg, close to the 
Circular Railway. . . 

Serving neighbourhoods with the population 
of about 170,000 inhabitants, the new line has 
proved to be of much convenience, and will be 
extended later to the districts beyond the 
Wannsee Railway, first underground and then 
in a cutting. . | 

The work of construction was carried out at 
the cost of the Schóneberg municipal council 
the total outlay having been 700,000. approx 
mately. The tunnel has the minimum width 
of 6:25 metres, and the height of 3:30 metres. 

The tunnel, whch was constructed on tbe cut 
and cover system, comprises footings in mas 
concrete along each side and connected by an 
invert, rendered waterproof by a triple layer of 
impervious material wherever the bottom of the 
tunnel is below underground water level 
In the footings are embedded rolled steel 
columns, spaced 1.70 metres apart, and con- 
nected at the top by transverse steel beams 
carrying an arched concrete roof. 

This method of construction has had the effect 
of keeping down the weight of the masonry 
lining, and of obviating oblique stresses likely 
to occasion cracking of the concrete. 

Various difficulties were encountered by the 
contractors, chiefly owing to the necessity for 
diverting several large sewers, and to 
ground springs encountered. For the pu 
of traversing the Stadtpark valley a viaduct 
was built, the foundations for this structure 
having to be carried down below a bed of pest 
in some places as much as 7 metres thick. 


6 
SCHONEBERG LINE 
METROPOLITAN LINES COMPLETED @ PROJECTED 
STEAM RAILWAYS 


Berlin Metropolitan Railways. 
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IHE BUILDING TRADE. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE 


LAW. 
S CE the article under this heading 


which appeared in our issue of 

February 24 was written the Court of 
Appeal have delivered judgment in an appeal 
from the decision of a judge of the Chancery 
Division in the second Osborne case. From 
what was said in our former article it will be 
remembered that the plaintiff, Mr. Osborne, 
having been expelled from the trade union, 
as he alleged, on account of the proceedings 
he had taken against the union in the first 
Osborne case, was seeking a declaration from 
the Court that his expulsion was illegal and 
ultra vires, but that the defendants, the 
union, set up a technical defence that by 
reason of the Trade Union Acts the Court 
had no jurisdiction to entertain the action. 
This technical point was heard as & separate 
point of law on the assumption that the 
facts as alleged were true, and the Court 
below, decided the point against the plaintiff, 
holding the trade union to be one whose 
objects were illegal at Common Law, and 
that the Courts had no jurisdiction because, 
in the case of such societies, the Trade Union 
Act of 1871 by sect. 4 provides that certain 
agreements shall not be enforced in the 
courts of law, whilst to restore to the 
plaintiff his membership in the union would 
amount to enforcing such an agreement. 

The Court of Appeal have reversed this 
judgment on both points, the decision of 
either of which in the plaintiff's favour would 
enable the action to proceed. 

In the first place, the Court held that 
this society was not one which would be 
illegal at Common Law, as its rules were not 
in restraint of trade, and therefore that, 
apart from the Trade Union Acts, the Court 
had jurisdiction ; secondly, that the claim in 
the present case, for a declaration that the 
resolution ie paa. the plaintiff was ultra 
vires and void and claiming an injunction 
restraining the union from acting upon it, 
was not a proceeding which, under seot. 4 
of the Trade Union Act, 1871, the Courts 
had no jurisdiction to entertain as enforcing 
an “agreement for the application of the 
funds of a trade union." Sofar it will be seen 
the decision is in the plaintiff's favour, as his 
action can proceed, and he will now have to 

rove the allegations the truth of which 

ad been assumed for the decision of this 
preliminary point of law, but the case still 
illustrates the unsatisfactory condition of 
trade-union law. There is a difficulty in 
determining in each case whether the objects 
_of a trade union are or are not illegal ; there 
are many conflicting decisions on this point, 
and, as in the present case, considerable 
litigation is necessitated to decide this 
preliminary point. 

If the objects are held to be illegal at 
Common Law, then, although under the 
decision now delivered a member of a 
trade union can claim a declaration of 
membership, his right to protection from the 
Courts will cease there, as the Courts, under 
sect. 4 of the Act, cannot enforce any agree- 
ment which gives him any actual right to, 
or benefit in. the society’s funds. 

In this case, as the union has been held 
not to be an illegal society at Common Law, 
and therefore outside the Trade Union Acts, 
it is to be presumed, the Courts will have 
jurisdiction to enforce any contract relating 
to the funds and benefits, but, this being the 
case, it is obvious that the law furnishes the 
trade unions with a direct incentive so 
to frame their rules that the societies may 
be deemed illegal at Common Law and have 
the protection of the Trade Union Acts. 
The whole position is so unsatisfactory, that 
practical legislation dealing with the law 
relating to trade unions is urgently needed. 


BRICKS AND BRICK-MAKING 
MATERIALS. 


AT a meeting on the 9th ult. of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors a paper was 
read by Mr. W. G. Buck, Licentiate R. I. B. A., 
Architect and Civil Engineer, of Sheffield. 


on “Bricks and Brick- making Materials.” 
After dealing with geographioal distribution 
and geological formation, he referred to 


chemical composition, and said :— 

The chemical and mineral composition of 
brick earths varies considerably between well- 
defined lines. Practically all brick earths are 
composed of silica alumina and water, with a 
small proportion of iron and other impurities, 
but the proportion of silica to alumina varies 
considerably ; also in some cases there is a large 
proportion of free silica, and in others the silica 
is combined with the alumina, forming & com- 
pound. In some clays the proportion of silica 
is as much as 88 per cent. or even 90 per cent., 
and in others as low as 45 per cent. ; the propor- 
tion of alumina varies between about 45 per 
cent. and 20 per cent. 

I have referred to iron as an impurity. 

A typical china clay consists approximately 
of silica, 45 per cent.; alumina, 44 per cent.; 
iron oxide, } per cent.; lime and magnesia, 
l per cent. ; and water, 9} per cent. A clay of 
this purity is far too rare and valuable for 
ordinary brick-making, and as nearly all the 
more impure clays contain iron, the brick. 
maker persuades you that red is the proper colour 
for a brick, and when this fashion has become 
thoroughly established, the iron, which I 
referred to as an impurity, becomes an all. 
important necessity. This usually is in the 
form of an oxide, and here, again, the quantity 
and proportion varies considerably, but for a 
good red brick the proportion varies from about 
5 per cent. to 8 per cent. 

Lime is usually present to the extent of 2 per 
cent. or 3 per cent., and in some clays there are 
small quantities of soda, potash, and magnesia. 

The chemical analysis of a brick earth is 
important to the soientifio expert, but it is by 
no means & sure and sufficient guide to the 
method of manipulating the material. 

It tells the proportionate quantity of each 
constituent, but it does not tell the state in 
which it exists in the earth, whether free, or 
chemically compounded with one or more of 
the other constituents, and, therefore, in addi- 
tion to the chemical analysis, it is well to know 
something of the mineral constitution of the 
material. 

In the formation of the clay, two principal 
processes have been in operation, one the 
chemical decomposition of the rocks, the other 
the mechanical abrasion, and the material 
resulting from the same rocks by each process 
will be very different in its constitution. The 
importance of this to the brick-maker lies in the 
fact that the behaviour of the compound may 


. be very different to the behaviour of the free 


elements when submitted to high temperatures. 

In the clay pit there are different ways of 
winning the material, and the method depends 
upon circumstances—if the clay is uniform, a 
steam excavator will be more economical than 
hand labour. but in many cases the material 
varies at different parts of the workings, more 
especially at different depths of the strata, and 
it is only by judicious mixing that the best 
results can be obtained. 

The material is filled into corves and conveved 
by endless rope or other appliance to the place 
of manufacture. : 

The process will depend largely upon the 
material, and I will divide it into three methods 
—viz., plastic, semi-plastic, and semi-dry; the 
plastic may again be subdivided into two 
methods of manufacture, one in which the 
material is crushed wet between rolls, and the 
other in which it is ground into dust and after- 
wards mixed in a pug mill. 

The first of these methods is suitable for a 
very moist or sticky clay. The material is 
tipped into a hopper and passes between two or 
three pairs of rolls, each succeeding pair of rolls 
are closer together, the last pair being perhaps 
} in. apart, the clay falls by gravitation from 
first to second, and second to third. and is 
delivered into a pug mill, from which it is foroed 


by pressure from behind in a column of clay 
about 9} by 4} on to a receiving table; it is then 
forced sideways through a number of wires 
stretched 3 in. apart, which cut the column of 
clay into bricks 3 in. thick. These are called 
wire-cut bricks, and are frequently rough and 
somewhat out of shape. In many yards these 
clots pass under & press which greatly improves 
the shape and appearance of the brick, and a 
peo porion may be again repressed for facing 
ricks. 

In the other plastic process the shale is tipped 
into a revolving pan with heavy rollers, after 
the style of a mortar mill, but with a portion of 
the bottom perforated ; as the shale is ground 
fine enough it falls through the perforation into 
& pit underneath, from there it is taken in 
elevators to the top of the building and thrown 
on to screens; that which goes through falls into 
thə dust chamber and the remainder is con- 
veyed back into the pan to be further ground. 
From the dust chamber the material falls by 
gravitation into the mixer, where sufficient 
water is added ; it is gradually worked by the 
mixing process into the pug mill and forced out 
in clots as before described. 

In the semi-plastic process the shale is dealt 
with in exactly the same way as to grinding 
and screening, but less water is added in the 
mixer, and, instead of the clay being forced 
out of the pug in a continuous column, it is 
forced into boxes the required size, from which 
it is conducted to a press where it is finished. 

The semi-dry process is the same as to 
grinding and screening, but the dust is kept 
sufficiently moist to go together under pressure, 
and instead of passing through a mixer, the 
damp dust is forced into boxes the required 
size, and afterwards finished in a press. 

In all these processes the work is entirely 
done by machinery, and from th» time the shale 
is tipped into the pan it need not be touched 
until it is delivered from the press, finished, 
except that in the case of the plastic and semi- 
plastic process it is usual for someone to keep an 
eye on the mixer and see that the supply of 
dust and water is properly regulated. 

Where the material is suitable I think the 
plastic made brick is generally stronger and 
more durable than the athare, but much depends 
on the drving and burning. 

When the bricks are taken from the press they 
are usually dried before setting in the kiln, and 
the most usual method is to set them for two or 
three days on a floor artificially heated, but 
many of the more up-to-date yards are provided 
with tunnel or track dryers—in these yards the 
bricks, when taken from the press, are stacked 
on specially designed cars. These cars, running 
with flanged wheels on tramway metals, are then 
passed into the dryer. The tracks through the 
dryers are set at an easy gradient so that the 
cars will pass along by gravitation. The dryer 
should be of sufficient capacity to hold about 
three or four days’ make, and as cars are put in 
at one end a similar number are taken out at 
the other, but each car has taken three days to 
pass through. These dryers are heated to the 
required temperature (generally from 100° 
to 150° Fahr.) by exhaust steam in iron pipes 
below the tracks, and the saturated air is 
taken off either by a mechanically-driven fan 
or by a specially designed upcast shaft. 

When the bricks come out of the dryer thev 
are taken, still on the cars, straight into the 
kiln, and there they are unloaded and set ready 
for burning. 

The burning is necessarily a very important 
part of the manufacture, and requires con- 
siderable experience and skill to get good and 
uniform results. There are a number of highly 
technical problems—such as the exact tem. 
perature at which the combined water can be 
driven off; the temperature at which the par 
ticular compounds of iron will combine with 
oxygen ; the action of sulphur and other impuri 
ties in the fuel; and a hundred and one less 
prominent, but hardly less important. details. 

A good all-round brick is produced when the 
bulk of the material is infusible at the tempera 
ture employed, and a small percentage i. 
fusible enough to partially run, so as to cement 
or aglutinate the infusible particles firm, 
together. ‘ 

The finishing temperature thus varies very 
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much with different clays, varving generally 
between about 1,800? Fahr. and 2.400 Fahr. , 
but in most cases the burning of common bricks 
is regulated by rule of thumb, observation 
rather than by scientifio appliances. 

Segar oones are small pyramids of clay of 
varying proportions. These, acoording to 
their mixture, are known to fall at certain tem- 
peratures, and are often used in burning better- 
class goods to enable the burner to get greater 
uniformity in the finishing temperatures. 

The finishing temperature is not, however, the 
only point of importance. The regular raising 
of the temperature, not too quick nor too slow ; 
the regular distribution of the heat and the 
volume of air admitted through the fires are 
points of t importance to the quality and 
colour of the bricks. 

The red colour depends upon the oxidation of 
the iron at a certain temperature, and if that 
temperature is passed with a smothered fire and 
insufficient oxygen the proper colour can never 
be obtained. 

In the burning of blue bricks, after the 
moisture has been driven off, the air should be 
excluded as much as possible to prevent the 
oxidation of the iron. 

I have mentioned that the bricks are dried 
before being set in the kiln, but when they are 
dried as much as possible at comparatively low 
temperature, they still contain combined water, 
in some cases equal to as much as 10 per cent. or 
even 15 per cent. 

This has to be separated and drawn off in the 
kiln, and requires great care and patience. 

It takes much longer in some clays than in 
others, and, though a fairly high temperature is 
required, the burner must be careful not to 
allow the outside of the brick to become vitrified 
before all the water is driven off from the centre, 
otherwise the brick will swell or burst and be 
useless. 

Although in most cases bricks are dried before 
being set in the kiln, in the semi-plastic and 
semi-dry methods of manufacture they are 
sometimes set in the kiln direct from the press. 
In this case the whole of the drying is done in 
the kiln, and it is, of course, necessary that the 
green bricks are strong enough for the bottom 
courses to carry the superincumbent weight 
without crushing. 

There is a great difference in the shrinkage of 
clavs after the bricks leave the press. While 
some clays will finish at the same size at which 
they leave the press, others will shrink as much 
as 10 per cent., and consequently have to be 
made 10 in. long and 5 in. wide to finish 
9 by 44. The amount of this shrinkage depends 
upon the accurate mixing of the clay. and 
also upon the uniformity of the temperature of 
burning. Thus, in dealing with a clay that has 
a large amount of contraction, it is not easy to 
get exact uniformity of size in the finished brick. 

There are nearly as many varicties of kiln as 
there are brick yards. I will only mention the 
open clamp to say that it is extravagant and 
ineffectual, and only to be justified in purely 
temporary circumstances. Of kilns I will only 
mention two types with which I am most 
familiar, and these, though liable to innumer- 
able modifications, embrace nearly all that is 
effectual and economical; they are called 
generally down-draft kilns and continuous kilns. 

The down-draft kilns are rather extravagant 
in fuel, and are used mostly for goods requiring 
a high temperature, or a muffled heat, or that 
have to be salt glazed. 

For the burning of common and red-facin 
bricks the continuous kiln, which was first built 
in this country about 1857, has become almost 
a necessitv ; usually either circular or oblong, 
with rounded ends, it consists of a continuous 
barrel arch 16 ft. or 18 ft. wide and 8 ft. or 9 ft. 
high in the centre, divided theoretically into 
twelve, or fourteen, or sixteen chambers, each 
with & wicket hole and separate flue or flues 
connected with the main flue. 

The main flue is sometimes along the centre 
of the kiln, but more often underneath the outer 
wall and connected with & chimney ; the flue 
from each chamber can be shut or opened by & 
damper, and each chamber will hold about 
20.000 bricks. 

Four or five chambers will be on full fire, four 
cooling, four or five drving. One setting, one 
empty, and one drawing ; every twenty-four or 
thirty hours the damper in front of the fire is 
opened, causing the fire to travel on to the next 
chamber, and the fire is allowed to die out in a 
chamber behind. 

The fires are fed from the top, through small 
holes in the arch. For common bricks it is usual 
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to let the coal fall among the bricks, but for 
more Ad Beh goods fireplaces are arranged, 
so that the goods only come in contact with the 
heated gasses and not with the actual com- 
bustion. 

In some of these kilns extra flues are built, 
which, by & damper arrangement, can connect 
any two chambers. By means of these it is 
possible to use the heat from the chambers that 
are cooling, to dry and warm the bricks in the 
chambers immediately before the fire. 

As to the finished products, there are three 
principal qualities which I think are interesting 
to the architect and engineer, namely, strength, 
durability, and appearance. 

Strength is usually considered in relation to 
resistance to crushing, and this varies, in 
different bricks that have come under my 
notice, as widely as from 83 tons to 1,064 tons 
per square foot. 

Of the qualities I have mentioned, I consider 
durability is of the first imvortance, and at the 
same time it is the most difficult to test. 

The chemist can analyse and tell us the 
probable effect of exposure to weather; the 
expert can, by various methods, arrive at the 
resistance it will offer to abrasion. He can 
soak, and freeze, and dry, and repeat the opera- 
tion twenty or even thirty times, and tell us the 
erosive effect his experiments have had on the 
surface of the brick. But the only really reliable 
test of durability is time—time spent in the 
exact conditions of climate and atmosphere, 
with its various and ever-varying impurities. 

As to appearance, I must be careful If 
there are thirty architects in the room there 
will probably be thirty different opinions as to 
the colour and general appearance of the brick 
that will form the most artistio brickwork, 

A brickmaker may be using all his resources 
and concentrating his effort to produce bricks of 
exactly uniform colour, and an architect, who 
has to use them, may tell him they would look 
better if they varied a little. 

Though I do not propose to express any 
opinion on the artistic merit of different kinds of 
brick, I think, perhaps, you would like me to say 
something about their more common defecta. 

All red bricks are liable to scumming in the 
kiln, but the dryer the bricks are before they 
are set in the kiln, the less pronounced is the 
discolouration ; though, as they can never be 
perfectly dry, it is not possible to entirely avoid 
the defect in this way. 

The gasses in the kiln are usually heavily 
charged with moisture containing sulphur and 
acid impurities given off from the fucl, the brick 
oil, and the clay ; these deposit on the exposed 
surface of the brick and form a light-coloured 
scum which, when burnt, becomes à permanent 
discolouration. 

The plan usually adopted to avoid this is to 
place the bricks exactly face to face in the kiln, 
and where the faces touch each other the natural 
colour of the bricks is obtained. 

Although some makers try to burn headers 
in this way as well as stretchers, it is not so 
easy, and in many yards a proportion of the 
bricks are dipped in, or brushed over the ends, 
with tar, oil, or starch paste when set in the 
kiln. The scum then deposits on this coating, 
and this eventually burns off and leaves the 
surface of the brick ite natural colour. 


Efflorescence. 


A more difficult defect to deal with is the 
efflorescence which appears on the surface of 
the brick after it has been drawn from the 
kiln. It is possible for this to be caused by 
minute proportions of acid or saline impurities 
in the olay, but in the great majority of cases 
it is due to external influences. 

If you take a quantity of bricks that are 
chemically perfect when drawn from the kiln, 
pile them on a floor formed of ashes and leave 
them exposed to the weather, thev will gradually 
absorb moisture, and with it soluble salts from 
the floor; when these bricks are afterwards 
exposed to the intermittent wet and dry of our 
climate these salts will be brought to the surface 
by evaporation, and there form a crystalline 
deposit, which, though it may be very beautiful 
under the microscope, is a great source of 
trouble to everyone connected with the building. 

There are a variety of wavs in which bricks 
become impregnated ; imvurities in the mortar 
are a very usual cause of the trouble. Concrete 
floors are another cause, and I have seen 
buildings. that have been erected several years, 
where each concrete floor is outlined on the 
elevation with this crvstalline efflorescence on 
the brioks. 
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In la towns the atmosphere at times 
becomes heavily charged with chemical impuri- 
ties, those that are soluble become merged in 
the raindrops, are absorbed by the bricks 
on which the rain falls, and, in & period of 
evaporation, orystallise on the surface of the 
bricks. Vegetable growth on the surface is 
another defect to which bricks are liable; this 
is often aggravated by absence of, or ineffectual. 
damp-proof course, and shows itself more 
frequently in retaining walls or fence walls, 
Where there is no provision to prevent the damp 
from rising out of the ground." 


SLATING AND TILING: 
NEW METHODS OF MEASUREMENT. 
COMMENTS BY A PROVINCIAL SURVEYOR. 


In the Builder for December 31, 1910, is 
given a report of some ‘‘ revised methods of 
measurement agreed to and adopted in 
London. 

The following ‘‘ comments ” are offered, not 
by way of adverse criticism, but merely for 
consideration by those interested, general 
uniformity in measurement being undoubtedly 
desirable, particularly from an estimator's 
point of view. 

It is not clear whether it is intended to 
state the several items separately in lineal 
feet, or to super. them up and add them to 
the general area, as was formerly done. 

In his own practice the writer rejected the 
old method of superficial measurement for 
eaves and cuttings long ago, because one and 
the same width could not properly apply to 
tiles and different sizes of slates, and was 
therefore misleading and liable to cause 
disputes. He adopted lineal measurement 
instead, and suggests it is a better way. 

The first paragraph, respecting ‘‘ general 
area of slating,’’ is as it should be, and is not 
new. 

That on ‘‘eaves’’ only requires length to 
be stated. The allowance for width is a 
matter for the estimator’s judgment. It does 
not in any case exceed the “gauge.” 

That on ''verges'' also requires a state- 
ment of length only. The width “if square 
may be anything not exceeding 6 in., and if 
“raking” will vary in the courses from 
nothing up to 15 in. or even 18 in. The 
question whether slate and a half is used only 
affects the price, not the measurement. 

„Top edge” is an addition to former 
custom, and a proper one. Labour in cutting 
will be necessary to one course or two. 
Waste—in Countess slating—will not exceed 
ó in. in width, and there may actually be a 
gain in measurement up to 6 in. in width. 

Square Abutments.’’—Lineal measure- 
ment only should be given, and the width left 
to the estimator; it cannot exceed 6 in. wide. 

Circular Cutting. — The width cannot be 
constant, therefore length only should be 
stated. 

“Raking Cutting. — This, like that at 
verges, will vary in the courses and be any 
width up to 15 in. or 18 in., so the length 
only should be stated. 

“Raking Cutting.“ — This, like that at 
verges, will vary in the courses and be any 
width up to 15 in. or 18 in., so the length 
only should be stated. 

“ Valleys."—The same remarks as for 
raking cuttings apply to both sides of a 
valley, except that the waste is rather less, 
the measurement of roof area being invariably 
taken to the centre of the valley, although 
the slates do not meet by several inches. 
Here, again, “ price’’ should cover the differ- 
ence if ‘‘ width-and-a-half’’ slates are used, 
not measurement. By the new method a 
valley with width-and-a-half slates on both 
sides would be measured—the length by 3 ft. 
—as extra over the general surface measure- 
ment. This is misleading. 

Hips and Angles.’’—The above remarks 
on valleys, except as to reduced waste, also 
apply to hips and angles. 

„Mitre Cutting. — This should only be 
given in addition to the ordinary 5 
when it is exposed, and not when cover 
by lead or other covering. 

„Ridge and Hip Coverings."— These are 
as formerly measured. 

.“ Tiling.” —The foregoing remarks apply 
generally to tiling, as to slating. 

The width allowances in the revised 
methods’’ are given the same. for tiles and 
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slates, based apparently only upon assump- 
tion ; but as the respective gauges of tiling and 
slating varies from about 31 in. x 6j in. to 
104 in. x 12 in., the widths referred to must 
necessarily vary too, and the allowance for 


waste should therefore be left to the 
estimator’s judgment. 
LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION : 


MONTHLY REPORT. 


Tue monthly meeting of the Council was 
held at Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., 
on Thursday, the 16th inst., Mr. G. Bird 
Godson, President, in the chair, supported by 
the officers and a large number of members. 

The quarterly financia] statement was pre- 
sented by the Finance Committee, and, after 
discussion, adopted. The various Committees 
for the year were appointed, also the Con- 
ciliation Boards for the various trades. A pro- 
posal for affiliation from the Master Decorators 
was considered, and it was unanimously re- 
solved to agree to the same, it being an 
important step towards unity in the trade. 

Various items of interest to the trade were 
discussed. Mr. F. J. Gorham, builder and 
contractor, of Point Hill, Greenwich, was 
elected a Member of the Association. Messrs. 
W. Bloore & Son, timber merchants, of 
South Lambeth-road, were elected Associate 
Members. 
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THE 
INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS: 


REPORT OF ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING. 


THE twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Institute of Builders was held at Koh-i- 
Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., on Wednesday, 
the 15th inst. 

The audited accounts and balance sheets 
for the Institute General and Benevolent 
Funds for the year ending December 31, 1910, 
together with the twenty-seventh annual 
Report of the Council were adopted. 

The Council regrets that the prosperity 
of the country generally has not yet greatly 
improved the building trade. 

Rapressntalives from the Council attended 
several sittings of a Joint Conference held 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on the subject of the 
proposed London County Council regulations 
concerning ferro-concrete construction, and the 
recommendations of that Conference have 
been forwarded to the London County Council. 

Although the proceedings of the past year 
im Parliament were somewhat quiet, the trade 
representatives on the Employers’ Parlia- 
mentary Council have maintained their 
vigilance in respect to the interests of building 
trade employers. 

At the instance of the London County 
Council Education Authority, the Council has 
formulated a scheme with a view to the en- 
couragement of the formal apprenticeship of 
lads from elementary schools who are likely to 
make good mechanics. It is hoped that the 
suggestions made may lead to a better supply 
of capable workmen and tend to reduce the 
redundance of unskilled labour in the future. 

A Committee of the Council is considerin 
the question of the position of the princi 
contractor with respect to sub-contractors 
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under the agreed Form of Contract, and hopes, 
in due course, to formulate proposals for 
alterations to the glauses bearing on the sub- 
ject, which will be subsequently submitted to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Four lectures on subjects connected with 
the building industry have been delivered 
during the past winter, and have been greatly 
appreciated by all those who heard them. 
The grateful thanks of the Institute are due 
to the gentlemen who so kindly placed their 
experience and talents at its disposal, viz., 
Mr. Moritz Kahn, Mr. H. Franklyn Murrell, 
A.R.I.B.A., Professor Beresford Pite, 
F. R. I. B. A., and Mr. James S. Holliday. 

The thanks of the Institute are due to their 
representatives acting as Examiners in 
Technology —Messrs. Fred. Higgs, F. G. 
Rice, G. Bra Godson, and Edmond J. Hill. 

The Council regrets that the medals in 
brickwork and masonry which were offered at 
the South Kensington Technological Examina- 
tion could not be awarded owing to there 
being no entries for the practical examination 
in either of those trades. The carpenters' 
medals and money prizes, however, were duly 
awarded, and, in addition, a special gold 
medal was placed at the disposal of the 
Carpenters' Company in connexion with their 
examinations in carpentry and joinery. 

Occupation of the new offices, Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C., took place in 
September, and the improved accommodation 
is much appreciated by the Staff and by all 
who use them. Members are invited to make 
use of the rooms for the purpose of appoint- 
ments, consultations, or arbitrations. 

The Council invites gifts of books from the 
members in order that the usefulness of the 
library may be extended. The Council thanks 
the President for his generous gift of a book- 
case and also case for medals, and Mr. Joseph 
Randall for his gift of books. 

The following grants were made during 
the P orar year from the 1.0.B. Benevolent 
Fund :—(1) Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
50%. ; (2) Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, 101. 10s.; (3) Provident Institution of 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works, 
107. 10s. ; (4) Builders’ Foremen's Association, 
107. 10s. 

The annual dinner held at De Keyser's 
Royal Hotel on January 24, 1911, was 
attended by a large gathering under the chair- 
manship of the President. 

It was with deep regret that the Council 
learned of the death of the late J. Howard 
Colls, and desire to put on record the sense 
of loss that they have thereby sustained and 
their appreciation of the talents and character 
of their late respected colleague.” 

The following offcers, etc., were elected 


for the ensuing  year:— President, Mr. 
James S. Holliday (Messrs. Holliday & 


Greenwood, Ltd.); Vice-President, Mr. F. G. 
Rice (Messrs. Rice & Son); Treasurer, Mr. 
Jas. Carmichael, J.P.; Hon Auditor, Mr. 
G. C. Hudson (Messrs. Hudson Bros.). 


To fill vacancies on the Executive 
Council :—Mr. Walter Lawrence, jun. 
(Messrs. Walter Lawrence & Sons); Mr. 


Ralph J. Holliday (Messrs. Holliday & 
Greenwood, Ltd.); Mr. Samuel Smethurst, 
J.P. (Messrs. S. & J. Smethurst, Ltd., Old- 
ham); Mr. Edmond J. Hill (Messrs. Higgs 
& Hill, Ltd.). 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Fredk. Higgs (Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs) for 
his able and energetic discharge of the duties 
attached to his office of President during the 
last twelve months. 

Votes of thanks were also given to the 
Treasurer (Mr. Joseph Randall), and to the 
Hon. Auditors (Mr. F. N. Cowlin, of Messrs. 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol), and Mr. Eric M. May, 
of Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


DvnrING the past month the following tenders 
have been accepted by the Departments 
named: — Admiralty (Works Department): 
Erection of new coastguard station, Totland, 
Isle of Wight—Mr. W. White, Clovelly Yard. 
Freshwater, Isle of ight; erection of 
magazines at Crombie, N.B. — Messrs. R. 
25. Greenside-place, Edinburgh. 
Alterations and additions to 
Brigmerston Farmhouse — Messrs. W. E. 
Chivers & Sons, Devizes; conversion of 
canteen into sergeants’ mess. Horfield 
Barracks, Bristol—Mr. A. Carkeek, Redruth. 
Cornwall: erection of annexes to married 
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quarters, Shorncliffe—Messrs. G. Lewis & 
Sons, Western Heights, Dover; ditto at Sheer- 
ness—Mr. A. J. Harris, Rampart-street, Shoe- 
burynese; erection of barrack biocks, ete., 
Maryhill Barracks, Glasgow—Messrs. G. Fer- 
guson & Son, 144, Gardner-street, Glasgow; 
erection of barrack blocks, stables, etc., New 
Cavalry Barracks, Redford, Edinburgh—Mr. 
C. Macandrew, 13, Lauriston gardens, Edin- 
burgh. {ndia Office (Store Department): 
Cement — Barron's Cement Company, 6, 
Lloyd's-avenue, E.C.; Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, 8,  Lloyd's-avenue, 
E.C.; Messrs. Peter Bros., 72, Victoria-street, 
S.W. Crown Agents for the Colontes: Cement 
(two ‘contracts) — Messrs. Peter Bros., 72, 
Victoria-street, S. W.; Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, 8, Lloyd's-a venue, 
E. C.; Barron's Cement Company, 6, Lloyd's- 
avenue, E.C. Office of Works: Builders’ work, 
alterations to Royal Pavilion at Aldershot 
camp—Messrs. Chapman, Lowry, & Puttick, 
Ltd., Grayshott, Hants; extensions to post- 
office, Bromley, Kent—Mr. J. W. Ellingham, 
Dartford; erection of station sorting-oflice at 
Chester—Meesrs. W. Storrs, Sons, & Co., Ltd., 
Stalybridge; erection of eanitary annexes, 
Johnston Terrace, Edinburgh Castle—Mesers. 
T. Millar & Co., Hermitage Park, Lochend- 
road, Leith; extension at Kilburn sorting- 
office—Mesers. E. Lawrence & Sons, Ltd., 15, 
Wharf road. City-road, N.; alterations and 
additions to Mount-pleasant  parcel-office— 
Messrs J. 1 & Co., Connaught House, 
Marble Arch, W.; enlargement of t-office, 
Smethwick, Birmingham— Messre. J. Harper 
& Sons, Highfield-road, Blackheath, Birming- 
ham; enlargement of South Shields post-office 
—Mr. Gilbert Park, Tynemouth-road, North 
Shields; extension, Watford County Court— 
Messrs. J. & M. Patrick. Point- pleasant, 
Wandsworth, S. W.; marble work, National 
Gallery — Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, 
Imperial Works, Kennington Oval, S. E.; 
covered way to Ambassador’s Court, Bucking- 
ham Palace—Messre. Hart, Son, Peard. & 
Co., Ltd., 138, Charing Croes-road, W.C.; 
steel sashes and casements in connexion with 
Western Central District Post Office exten- 
sions—Messrs. Humphries, Jackson, & Ambler, 
Ltd., 34, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C.; 
structural metal work, eto., at British Museum 
extension—Mesers. Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., 
55, Lionel-street, Birmingham; glass for 
British Museum extension—Messrs. Pilkington 
Bros., Ltd., St. Helens, Lancashire; Luxfer 
lazing, British Museum extension, the British 
uxfer Priem Syndicate, Ltd., 16, Hill-street, 
Finsbury. Metropolitan Police: Erection of a 
section-house, Blackheath-road, S.E.—Meesrs. 
Patman & Fotheringham, 15, Park-street, 
Islington, N. Commissioners of Woods: New 
cottage and repairs to house and buildings at 
Delamere, Cheshire—Mr. T. Shallcroes, Ash- 
ton, near Chester. Commissioners of Public 
Works, Ireland: Dublin Castle, additions and 
alterations to Vice-Regal Lodge, Dublin— 
Messrs. H. & J. Martin, Ltd., Grand Canal- 
street, Dublin; and Messrs. J. & P. Good, 
Ltd., 55, Great Brunswick-strect, Dublin. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH, HITOHIN. 

The south aisle roof, which has been reported 
on by Mr. Walter Millard, the berti as 
being in & very dangerous condition, is to be 
started at once. The contractor is Mr. F. 
Newton, Hitchin. 

PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF HORBFIELD PARISH 

CHURCH. 

It has been decided to enlarge and 
Horfield Parish Church. The enlargérenüe 
suggeeted consisted of completing the north 
and south transepts, carrying out St. Andrew's 
Chapel the full length of the chancel, and pro- 
viding an additional entrance on the south 
side. The architects for the extension are 


Messrs. W. V. & A. R. Gough, of Brid 
street, Bristol. a ee an 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. J. Simmons, 
architect, of Doncaster, the “ Boyle” ef 
of ventilation (natural), embracing the latest 

atent air-pump ventilators and air inlets, 

ave been applied to St. James’ Church. 
Doncaster. 

The Trinity Parochial School, Jersey, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of 
D. O. Boyd's “ Hygiestic" ventilating grates 
supplied by Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas. & Co.. 
Upper Thameestreet, E.C. and Excelsior 
Works, Rollins street, S. E. 

The Merryweather exhibit of motor and 
horsed steam 5 and apparatus has 
been awarded a gold medal at the United 
Provinces Exhibition, Allahabad, India. 

We have to record the sudden death of 
Mr. C. E. Woodard. who was Secretary of 
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Kelsite, Ltd., manufacturers of patent parti- 
tions. Thie will not interfere with the conduct 
of the business, and orders will receive prompt 
attention. 

The Cottage Hospital. Runcorn, has recently 
been eupplied with Shorland’s double-fronted 
patent Manchester stoves, with descending 
smoke flues and rs exhaust roof ventilators, 
by Messrs. E. Shorland and Brothers, Ltd., 

a 3 Manchester. 

At the Exhibition at Allahabad the Pulso- 
meter pumps of the Pulsometer Engineering 
Company, Ltd., received a gold meda 


THE LATE SIR JOHN AIRD’S ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Sir John Aird is 
provisione y proved at 1,100,0000. He has 

ft specific bequests and legacies to his two 
sons and six daughters and near relations, 
also to his servants, with legacies of 1,0007. to 
each of the principa: four members of his staff 
a 250l. each to five other members of his 
staff. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Fulham.—Cinematograph building on the 
site of Nos. 260 and 262, North End-road, 
Fulham (Mr. J. S. Beard for Messrs. Claver- 
ing & Beck).—Consent. 

Islington, East.—Workshop building at the 
rear of No. 42, Mildmay-park. Islington, to 
abut upon Mildmay-grove (Mr. C. Plumley for 
Mr. J. A. Bushell).—Refused. 

Strand.—Six projecting lamps at the pro- 

don Opera House, Kingsway (Mr. 

. Crewe).—Consent. 

Wandsworth. — No. 24, . Streatham-place 
Brixton-hill (Messrs. Herring, Son, & Daw).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Building on the western side 
of Merton-road, to abut upon the 


apud gide of Standen-road, Southfields 


(Mr. F. 8. Swales).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 

Hoxton. —Workshop at the rear of Nos. 

103-105,  Shepherdess-walk, Hoxton (Messrs. 
Bull & Esdaile for the London Pipe Com- 
pany).—Consent. 
St. Pancras, "South. —Brick, iron, and oon- 
crete subway to conneot the premises of Messrs. 
Maple & Co., Ltd., on the northern and 
southern sides of Beaumont-place, St. Pancras 
(Mr. 8. G. Castleman for Messrs. Maple & 
Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Deptford.—Building to abut upon the north- 
western side of Rokeby-road, Deptford, and 
the south-western side of Lewisham High-road 
(Mr. J. Sutcliffe for the Deptford Metropolitan 
Borough Council).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Porch at No. 
82, Eaton-mews North, Westminster (Mr. W. 
Sarel for the Dowager Marchioness of Sligo). 
—Consent. 

St. Pancras, North.—Conservatory building 
at Millbrook House, Millfield-lane, Highgate 
(Mr. H. Goodchild for Mr. T. C. Tatham).— 
Consent. | 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Paddington, North.—Hoarding on the south- 
western gide of Edgware-road, Paddington, to 
abut also upon the north-wostern side of Cuth- 


bert-street (Messrs. H. F. Webb & Co.).— 
Refused. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—Wood and 


iron building of a temporary character at 
the premises of the Motor Spirit Direct Supplv 
Company, Ltd., on the northern side of 
Grosvenor- road. Westminster (Mr. W. Bolger 
for the Motor Spirit Direct Supply Company. 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Wood and iron shed at No. 
29, Wyatt Park- road. Streatham-hill, to abut 
upon the western side of Davsbrook-road 
(Messrs. Chapple & Utting for Mr. H. W 
Comerford).—Refused. 

Westminster.—Iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the Knightsbridge Palace Hotel, 
Knightsbridge (Mr. P. Hoffmann). — Consent. 

Westminster.—Wood and iron building at 


No. 2224. Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster 


(Mr. R. Hilman for the Old Times Furnishing 
Company).—Refused. 
Width of Wau, Line of Frontage, and 


Construction. 


Peckham.—Wooden gantry and a wooden 


building in front of the premises of Messrs. 
C. H. Glover & Co.. Ltd.. on the western 
side of . road. Peckham (Messrs. C. H. 
Glover & Co., td.).—Consent. 


THE BUILDER. 


Line of Fronts and Space at Rear. 
Hackney, South.—Nos. 142 and 144, Lauris- 
ton-road, Hackney CUR R. G. Bare for Mrs. 
Moadway).— 


Projections and UMP and Conversion of 
Butldings. 

Lambeth, North.—Architectural projections 
and balconies at Nos. 95 to 113, Stgmford- 
street, Lambeth, and the conversion of Nos. 
95 and 97, 99 and 101. 105 and 107, 109 and 
111, Stamford-street, from eight dwelling- 
houses into four separate buildings (Mr. J 
Parsons).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Islington, East.—Two-story stable buildings 
at the Legard Laundry, approached out of the 
western side of Legard-road, Islington (Mr. 
J. H. Sheen).—Conaent. 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Southwark, West. — No. 72, Lant-street, 
Southwark (Messrs. F. C. Trafford & Son).— 
Consent. 

Formation of Street. 

Islington, West.—New street for carriage 
trafic to lead out of the eastern side of 
Caledonian-road, Islington (Mr. J. Pain-Clark 
for Lord Islington).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.— Nos. 18, 19, 
Holborn- A cy with No. 21. Holborn- 
viaduct (Mr. Clifton for the Holborn 
Viaduct Land Ca Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of London. — Openings, fitted with 
double armoured doors, between Nos. 9 and 
10, Whitefriars street and No. 30, Bouverie- 
street, City (Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., for 
the Vews of the World Newspaper Company). 

nsent. 

City of London. — Opening between the 
premises known as Nos. 34-38, Little Britain, 
and Nos. 92-94, Bartholomew-olose, City, and 
the premises qknown as Nos. 39-41, Little 
Britain (Mr. Vickery).—Consent. 

City of ae —Opening, of a larger size 
than that permitted by the said section, in the 
basement of 5 premises of Messrs. Lever 
Brothers, Genre yard, Upper Thamee-street, 
City (Messrs. Cubitt & Co. ).—Consent. 

Holborn.—No. 52, Great Queen-street and 
NS 14 and. 15, 'New- yard, po perm (Mr. 


and 20, 


H. Ansell for Messrs. Swanser & Son).— 
HUE 
Holborn. — Brewery premises, No. 268, 


Tottenham Court-road Holborn, with premiees 
situated in New-street and Dyott-street (Mr. 


W. F. Foster for Meux’s Brewery Company, 
Ltd.):.—Consent. 
Lambeth, North.—Noe. 227 and 229, West- 


minster Bridge-road. Lambeth (Messrs. Lock- 
harts, Ltd.).—Consent 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Gamage-Bell 
Motor Cab Company,  Commercial-road, 
Pimlico (Mr. C. W. Sterben): — Consent. 

St. Pancras. East.—F¥.1.A.T. Motor Cab 
Company's King's Cross depót, Pancras-road, 
St. Pancras (Messrs. Burton & De Bertodano 
for the F.I.A. T. Motor Cab Company, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Nos. 143-7, Fenchurch- 
street, City, with No. 1481, Fenchurch street 
(Mr. E. B. Ellis for the Langbourn Ward 
Estate Company). —Refused. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


: ABERGAVENNY.— Workhouse (11,5001); Mr. 
W. H. P. Scanlon, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Abergavenny. 


Bargoed (Mon.). — Hotel (5,5007.); Mr. Jas. 
Ward, Bargoed. 
Barnficld.—Church (4.0001) : : Vicar, St. 


Paul's, Barnfield. 

Berwick.— Public hall; Mr. 
Berwick. 

Birkenhead.—New hall. 
Birkenhead Masonic Hall. 

Birmingham. — Open-air school, King's 
Heath: Messrs. Cossins, Peacock. & Bewlay, 
architects, 83, Colmore- row. Birmingham; 
Mr. W. Bishop. builder, King's Month, Bir- 
mingham. Extensions to Jewellers’ School. 
Vittoria-street (8.750/.): Mr. J. A. Palmer. 
Secretarv, Education Committee, Birmingham 
Town Council. 

Bishopbriggs. Twelve houses for the Colston 
Building Companv. 

Bognor. — Refuse destructor: and buildings 
2. 5007.); Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, & Co., 
builders, Nottingham. : 

Bradford.—Proposed cottage home corner of 
Windhill Old-road and - Thaecklev-road; Mr. 
G. M. Crowther. Clerk, Board pi Guardians, 
Bradford. 


Lyall Gordon: 
5 road; the 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts. 
etc., on another page. 
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Bulwark Hill.—School; Mr. 
tect, Dover. 

Burton. — Children’s home; Mr. 
Chamberlin, Clerk, Board of 
Burton. . 

Carnarvon.— Extensions to institute (2,9801.) ; 
Messrs. Jones Bros., builders, Bontnewydd. 

Clacton-on-Sea.—Vicarage; Rev. L. Butler, 
Vicar, St. James’s, Clacton-on-Sea, 

Coleraine.—Nine houses (1,080/.); Surveyor, 
Coleraine Urban District Council. 

Crewe.—Church (5,000/.); Pastor, St. Peter's 
Mission Church, Earle-street, Crewe. 

Douglas (Isle of Man).—Enlargement of 
post-oflice; Mr. Mark Carine, builder, Auck- 
land-grove, Douglas. 

Dudley. Z School (400 places), Netherton; 
Mr. J. M. Wynne, Secretary, Education Cos- 
mittee, Dudley Town Council. 

Dukestown.—Fifty houses; Mer. 
architect, Dukestown. 

Easington.—Residence; Vicar, St. Saviour's 
Church, Shotton Colliery. 

Easingwold.—Schvol; Messrs. Thomson & 
Bristow, architects. 15, Westminster-chambers. 
. S. W.; Mr. Wm. Birch, builder. 


ork. | 

Eastbourne.—Church hall; Vicar, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Eastbourne. 

East Grinstead.—Swimming-baths — (2501): 
Mr. W. E. Woollan, Surveyor, East Grinstead 
Urban District Council. 

Edinburgh.—Usher hall (59.9207); Messrs. 
Neil, McLeed, & Sons, builders, 81, Harrison- 
road, Edinburgh. 

Falkirk, N.B.—Church; Vicar, St. Modan's, 
Falkirk. 


Hawke, archi- 
C. F. 
&rdians, 


Harris. 


Firgrove.—Additions to mill for Messrs. 
Richard Barnes & Sons. . 
Folkestone.—Church and schools; Vicar. 


St. John's, Folkestone. 
Gateshead.—Additional workhouse buildings. 

Whinney House Estate (26.0000); Mr. G. 

Craiehill Clerk, Board of Guardians, Gates- 


Glasgow.—Headquarters (2.000/7.) for Officers 
Training Corps 

Gunness. e of works for the 
Yorks and Lincs Tar Distillation Company. 
Scunthorpe, Lincs. 

Heavitree.—Manual centre; Mr. 
architect, Richmond-road, Exeter. 

Hinckley.—Additions to premises for the 
Sketchley dye works. 

Hough Lee.—Primitive Methodist Chapel; 
Mr. J. W. Phillipson, architect, Newcastle-on- 


Morris. 


Tyne. 
Hull.—Proposed rebuilding of old town 
hall (25 0007.) : Mr. J. H. Hirst, architect. Hull 


Town Council. 

Ilkeston.—Additions to St. John’s Church: 
Messrs. Currey & Thomson, architects, Market- 
place. Derby; Mr. W. Earnshaw, builder. 
Ilkeston. 

Keighley.—Swimming-bath, ete. — (4,0001): 
Mr. W. Fowlds, Engineer, Keighley Town 
Council. 


Largs, N.B.—Depót, buildings. offices, etc., 
Burgh: Surveyor, Largs. | 
Lartington.—Power station, etc., for Tees 


Valley Water Board (2.54071); Messers. Parker 
& Sharp. builders, Peaseholm Green, York. 

Leiston.—Housing scheme; Mr. T. Scheur- 
man, architect, Tower-street, Ipswich. 

Leith.—Workshops for Messrs J. Newey & 
Son, drvsalters, Hawkhill. 

Limekilns.—School (320 places): Messrs. T. 
Hvslop, Ure. & Beveridge. architects, 43. 
Carnegie-street. Dunfermline. 

Lincoln.—Extensions to Girls’ High School 
(3.000/.); Mr. R Minton, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Lincoln Town Council. 

Liversedge.—Woollen mill for Messrs. J. W. 
& F. N. Priestley. 

Lowestoft.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Hailey & Sons for alterations to Nos. 
228 and 230. London-road South. 

Luton.—Extensions to Hutchin-road School: 
Mr. W. Hovle, Secretarv, Education Com- 
mittee, Luton Town Council. 

Manningham (Bradford).—Proposed cottage 
baths, Breamsley-street (1,2507.): Mr. R. G. 
Kirkby, architect, Bradford Town Council. 

Marzgam.—Thirty-two houses, Margam-road. 
Groeswen Building Club, Margam. 

Merthyr Vale.—School; Mr. Harvey, 
Iall, Merthvr. 

Morley.— Pavilion (2.0007.) : Messrs. Howarth 
& Howarth architecte, Cleckheaton. 

Newquay (Cornwall).—Pavilion; Mr. John 
Ennor. jun.. Surveyor, Newquay Urban Dis- 
trict Council. 

Paislev.—Six tenements, Seedhill road: Mr. 
H. McNaughton, builder, Paisley. Motor 
garage; Mr. Thos. Rowat. Warriston, Castle. 
head. Church hall, Neilston-road. for the 
Committee of the South Parish Church. 

Penrith.—School (10.0007 ); Messrs. Harrison 
& Ash, architecte, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Pontypridd.—Improvements to workhouse 


(5.400/.); Mr. W. Spinkett, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Pontypridd. 


Town 
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Electric Light Pendant in German Silver. 
By Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds. 


CARPENTERS' HALL 
LECTURES: 
METAL WORK. 


THE eighth of the Carpenters’ Hall lectures 
on Arts Connec with Building was 
delivered at Carpenters Hall, London wall, 
E.C., on Wednesday last week by Mr. W. 
Bainbridge Reynolds; Mr. Percy Preston. 
Past-Master, presiding. 

The lecturer, who showed a large number of 
fine lantern illustrations, said he could not give 
a comprehensive view of his theme either from 
the historical point of view or from that of the 
principles of desi The purposes to which 
the various metals lend themselves for deco- 
rative treatment were many, and the forms of 
design employed during the centuries of their 
use were just as numerous. He proposed 
merely to show a collection of photographs 
of both ancient and modern work, accompaning 
them with random notes which might prove of 
interest. The photographs were shown in 
groups arranged according to the use or object 
of the examples. 

The construction of supports for lights for 
artificial illumination had been in all ages 
confined principally to metal, either in a form 
suitable for suspension, or for projecting from 
walls, or for standing on floor, table, or ground. 
The evolution of lighting media from simple 
and primitive oil lamps, thence to candles, later 
to gas, and finally to electric light, had involved 
from time to time new conditions and problems 
in design and construction. The design of the 
supports for the light or lights for internal illumi- 
nation depended primari y on their position in 
the space to be lighted, having regard to con- 
venience and appropriateness. In mediæval 
times the aim in the artificial lighting of churches 
was not, as it seemed to be to-day, to cause an 
equal diffusion of light. Churches were then 
lighted with a view to æsthetic effect rather than 
to the practical illumination. Light was 
obtained from very few points in the nave, 
so that the shadows were cast in the aisles and 
transepts, thus giving the air of mystery 
which was sought by the old builders of churches, 
and at the same time enhancing the architec- 
tural effect. There were, no doubt, small 
lights in aisles and transepts, and in front of 
shrines and benediction crosses. These added 
to the mystery of the gloom in the shadows. 
It was true that in those days there were no 
printed books, and the laity who assembled 
for worship and praise used a liturgy, psalms, 
and hymns more or less well known by heart, 
so that the practical illumination of a church 
was unimportant. It was a question whether 
in churches of the day, at any rate those of 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and Greek 
Catholics, wher the liturgy should be known 
to the congregation, the modern system of 
uniform illumination did not make too much 
sacrifice of the esthetic emotion, to which the 
aspect of a church should surely give rise. 
The fact that, in the old days, illumination of 
a church was not aimed at was shown in such a 
building as the cathedral at Chartres. Those 
who had visited that supremely beautiful 
church must recollect that on entering; the 
western portal in the day time it takes some 
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The Marlborough Gates, St. James's Park. 
By Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 


design conceived to promote the devotional 


sense, 
Westminster Cathedral.. 

The lecturer then showed some photographs 
of old German churches which still retain the old 
method of lighting. He then referred to the 
new Westminster Cathedral.. 

The late Mr. Bentley, the architect, asked him, 


minutes for the eye to become accustomed to 
the dimness, so that at first no detail of the 
interior can be discerned. This was owing to 
the fact that the many and vast windows were 
entirely fitted with glass of the deepest and 
most gorgeous colours. It was obvious that the 
designers did not regard a church window as a 
means of illumination, but only as a part of a 
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Seville Cathedral : Reja of the Choir. 
(Photo by Laurent, Madrid.) 
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before the building was finished, by what method 
he would propose to light it. It appeared to 
him that the appropriate method of lighting a 
church of the basilica type, such as that at 
Westminster. would be by a vast coronæ pen- 
dant, one from the centre of each of the saucer 
domes (similar to the one at Hildesheim. 
He was interested to hear, several years 
later, à paper read by Mr. E. F. Reynolds, 
an architect who had made exhaustive 
researches in connexion with the basilicas at 
Constantinople, in which he mentioned that 
it had been discovered that the ancient artificial 
lighting of the vast basilica of Santa Sophia at 
Byzantium, possibly in the days of its founder, 
Constantine the Great, in the third century, 
was by means of simple corone of varying 
sizes pendant from the dome; so he (the lecturer) 
discovered his scheme had been anticipated by 
many centuries, 

In the ancient lighting of St. Sophia the 
lights were probably small glass lamps with 
floating wicks, grouped on circular chandeliers 
of 20 to 200 lights each, the chandeliers being 
suspended from a series of concentric bronze 
rings hung by chains from the dome. 
Single lamps were also suspended from the 
bronze rings, and some of the large lamps were 
enclosed in pierced metal balls, so that the 
light shone through the rforations. A 
view of the interior of Santa Sophia as at present 
showed lights still arranged on somewhat 
similar principles, but without the series of 
bronze rings. 

For the lighting of churches he had in some 
cases suggested pendant electroliers in which 
were placed lamps in front of reflectors, so that 
the light was in all cases reflected towards the 
east, or altar, end of the church, whilst the 
lamps themselves were concealed from the 


Detail of Metalwork in Carlton House Terrace. 
By Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds. 


congregation. The lights would be 19 ft. or 
12 ft. above the floor. If it was desired to 
illuminate the vaulting or roof, which he person- 
ally thought an utter mistake, subsidiary lights 
could be arranged above the reflectors con- 
cealed by the cresting. Such an arrangement 
lent itself to architectural treatment, and to 
decoration by colour and gilding. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 


As an example of the lighting of a modern 
Gothic church, the Lady Chapel of the new 
cathedral in Liverpool was instanced. Here it 
had been suggested that the nearest approach 
to the equal diffusion of light would be by a 
large number of single light pendants equally 
disposed over the entire area. From the purely 
practical point of view this system would, no 
doubt, have been perfect, but, as there would 
have been no shadows, the architecture of 
the building would have lost nearly the whole 
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Staircase in Carlton House Terrace. 
By Mr, W, Bainbridge Reynolds, 


of its artistic interest. The electroliers which 
he eventually made were six in number, each 
having twelve J6-c.p, lamps, eight pendant 
from the cove in the base, and four in the canopy 
or tabernacle work in the centre of the design. 
They were tall in proportion to their width, 
(i. e., spire or fountainlike in form), to echo the 
feeling of verticality of the building itself. 
The basis of the design being square on plan, the 
tendency to restlessness, owing to the somewhat 
ornate character of the minor features, was 
arrested, These electroliers, which were about 
9 ft. in height, were of wrought iron, nearly 
entirely gilded with gold leaf, quiet in tone, a 
few of the parts painted with cobalt blue. 

To sum up the problems connected with the 
lighting of churches, we might say, first with 
die to disposition, that a too much diffused 
light destroved the effect of mystery, so much 
to be desired in a church, owing to the absence 
of shadows ; and second, with regard to design, 
that in a basilica or classical form, having 
mainly horizontal features, the suspended 
candelabra of the horizontal ring form, as at 
Hildesheim, Aix la Chapelle, and the ancient 
method of Santa Sophia was the most appro- 
priate and harmonious. In a building of the 
more medi:eval ty pe, that was the vertical Gothic 
tvpe, the spire or fountain-like form should be 
chosen, as at Liverpool Cathedral If one 
imagined those types transposed one would 
at once feel the sense of incongruity. 


Internal Domestic Lighting. 

For internal domestic lighting by electricity 
the problem was no doubt difficult, and it 
might perhaps be said that it had not been solved 
with complete satisfaction. One reason was 
that if the lamps were sufficiently high to prevent 
an unpleasant glare in the eyes, the illuminating 
power was seriously diminished. It might 
be shown scientifically that the illuminating 
power of lights varied inversely as the square 
of the distance. For example, a certain light, 
say 2 ft. from an object, would illuminate that 
object to a certain degree. If the light was 
removed to, say, 6 ft. away from the object — 
that was, three times as far—the degree of 
illumination would be diminished, not to one- 
third, but to one-ninth, and so on. Or, to 
put it another way, an object was illuminated 
to a certain degree by one electric lamp at a 
distance of 2 ft. If it was desired to illuminate 
it to an equal degree by lamps three times as 
far away, then nine lamps must be used. 
From this it would be seen how extremely 
uneconomical it was to use remote lights. 
It had been sought to prevent the glare by 
concealing the lamps, and dinaning on 
reflection from a white ceiling or other surface 
for illumination. This method was also wasteful 
and a room wholly lighted in this way had a 
somewhat cheerless appearance, perhaps not 
unlike that of moonlight. On the whole it 
appeared to him that lights reasonably near the 
ground and covered with a translucent shade of 
restful tone were the most satisfactory. 


Modern Fittings. 

Examples of modern fittings made by the 
lecturer were illustrated and described. Refer- 
ring to the use of artificial candles, he said that 
he thought they might be justified in this way. 
A candelabrum always looked better with the 
candles in the sockets or pickets at the ends of 
the arms, especially if the arms (as they mostly 
were) had  sacrolllike forms. The vertical 
lines of the candles arrested any tendency of 
restlessness which the scroll arms, when repeated 
many times, possessed and tended to “ steady >” 
that feature. 'The aim should therefore U 
to retain them (askwe were; accustomed by 
tradition to their use), but also to use some 
material which, did not pretend to; represen t 
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wax, and such as would only “ symbolize ” 
a candle, with the before-mentioned object. 
There was a material of glass (which had been 
subjected to a tremendously high temperature 
which produced a beautiful mother-of-pear 
like surface. It could be obtained in the form 
of artificial candles. He recollected William 
Morris once saying that he detested imitation 
candles, but surely a scroll arm terminating 
in a little lamp (like a soap bubble), and without 
candle pans, would not be very satisfying to 
the eye. The candle shapes might be hexagonal 
on plan, and gilt or silvered for instance. The 
pene might be pero, They were useful in 
esign in that they also assist to qualify any 
tendency to restlessness when used on scroll ” 
arms. 

The lecturer showed examples of exterior 
lighting, also a series of symbolic ornaments 
for churches. Gates, railings, and staircases 
formed another group of illustrations. As to 
the famous screens in St. Paul's Cathedral 
designed by Tijou, the celebrated designer of 
ironwork in the days of Wren, the lecturer 
said that Tijou's book of designs for ironwork 
proved that he was not a designer strictly from 
the smith's point of view. The designs were, 
so to say, mere patterns for ironwork. The 
smith, in executing the work from his designs, 
probably made a rough, but practical, cartoon 
from it wita a coal, as they termed charcoal 
in those days. Tijou was, however, an expert 
designer in another respect, in that in designing 
his patterns cf the scrolls and arabesques, he 
was careful to design the patterns left by the 
voids, as well as those of scrolls themselves, 
so as to make a pleasing combination. This 
re was one not very often observed in the 

esigns of subsequent periods, and still less 
perhaps in modern ones. Tijou used forms, 
such as squares, and other shapes more appro- 
priate to materials, such as wood or stone. 
These forms the smiths of previous times would 
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By Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds. 
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Acetylene Candelabrum, Gilt, at 
Bramham Hall, 
By Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds. 


not have dreamed of using, as they did not lend 
themselves readily to the natural manipulation, 
with hammer and anvil, of wrought iron. Ft 
was not impossible to make such forms in this 
material, and Tijou, no doubt, was content to 
use these forms, inappropriate to the material, 
with a view to perfection of design, in order 
to prevent a feeling of restlessness in the 
bb through contrast with these adjacent 
geometrical forms. | 

Illustrations of Spanish metal work were 
shown, more especially that of the XVIth 
century, which the lecturer referred to as 
being in some respects the very finest metal 
work that bad ever been produced in the history 
of the world. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Bainbridge Reynolds for his interesting 
lecture. 


WOODLAND INDUSTRIES. 


The sixth and last of the Thursday series 
of lectures was given in the Hall of the Car- 

enters’ Company, London-wall, on the 16th 
inst., by Mr. M. C. Duchesne, whose subject 
was Woodland Industries.” The Right 
Hon. Lord Clinton presided. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Duchesne 
quoted figures relating to the imports of wood 
and manufactured wood articles, and pointed 
out that, although the total annual consump- 
tion of wood in England was 30,000,000/., 
the value of the English wood included 
in that total was only 5,000, 0007. He 
referred to the need for encouraging the 
scientific planting of timber, and said 
that if any industry was to be en- 
couraged a demand for its products must be 
created. Proceeding, the lecturer said that 
he feared. one of the oldest of the woodland 
industries—the burning of charcoal—was dying 
or extinct. Charcoal was formerly used in 
the manufacture of black gunpowder and for 
other purposes, and it used up the inferior 
and waste wood. It was, therefore, a matter 
for regret that no fresh use had been found 
for it. Underwood was also a most important 
branch of the industry. There had been in 
the past a good local demand for it for 
faggots, wattles, and hurdles, but coal, iron, 
and wire had taken its place, and it was 
generally agreed that under present cónditions 
underwood does not pav. The revenue from 
chestnut underwood used to be very profitable, 
and realised from 35l. upwards per acre. It 
was used for hop poles and for hoops for 
barrels; no planting was required, as the 
underwood was cut off the permanent stools, 
which then threw out a further crop. Iron 
was now. used for barrel hoops, and wire in 
place of hop poles, so the price of chestnut 


‘underwood had fallen at one time to 2/. per 


acre. A new market had to be found, and 
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now split chestnut was used for the stockade 


fencing so common in Sussex and Surrey, the 
result being an increase in value of the under- 
wood to 6/. per acre, with good prospects of 


a further advance. This proved the great 
importance of wood industries to forestry, 
and how much it depended on obtaining a 
proper market. The most interesting in- 
dustry in Engiand was the making of chairs, 
furniture, and toys on the Chiltern Hills. 
There were now nearly one hundred factories 
in the Wycombe district, and the demand had 
outgrown the local supply of timber. American 
birch was now competing seriously with 
English. Connected with the manufacture of 
furniture, he would like to advocate the use 
of sycamore and plane, and why should bed- 
steads be made almost exclusively of iron! 
He suggested that a discussion between 
scientific foresters and practical users of 
timber would help to encourage the use of 
home-grown timber, as the forester would put 
his knowledge of what ıt was possible to 
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Electric Light Pendant in Liverpool Cathedral. 


By Mr. W. Bainbydge Reynolds in gollaboration 
with Mr. G. Giltert Scott! 
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produce into combination with the user's know- 
ledge of the possibility of its practical use, 
aud thus tle most useful trees would be 
planted. The transport question was a most 
important one, and sometimes made the 
diflerence between a profit and a loss, but the 
more one discussed English timber with the 
manufacturers the more one appreciated its 
advantages and fostered hopes for its future. 
Great strides had been made during past 
years, and in some cases lost ground had been 
recovered. There was a Bristol firm making 
doors for houses in successful competition with 
foreign goods. There were also important 
by-products obtainable from wood, and waste 
wood could be used for distillation of acetic 
acid and acetone. This was attempted some 
vears ago, and was not a success, but he was 
convinced it could be made to pay now. 

There were great advantages attaching to 
Euglish timber, but architects were often told 
there were not supplies available. Foresters 
knew there were. Then some objections to 
its use were put forward, and, with regard 
to English oak, one objection alleged was that 
it was harder to work than other varieties, 
but was not this a proof of superiority? It 
was absolutely unequalled for tensile strength, 
and had been accepted as a standard of 
quality for all wood. Where could be found 
oak panelling as good in colour and other 
qualities in the houses of England where 
English oak was used! Owing to the low 
price of oak to-day it could not be grown to 
pay, and very little was being planted. It 
should be better graded and selected, and 
greater care taken in seasoning. 

With reference to the use of timber in 
houses, Mr. Duchesne said architects were 
highly skilled, and it would be presumption 
for him to altempt to teach them, but they 
might be inclined to take a hint in connexion 
with this part of the subject. Why was it 
that, given suitable position and site, pne 
house lets or sells and another hangs fire! 
Internal arrangements was a factor, but fittings 
were most important. The elevation did not 
always help to sell a house, although he re- 
carded the fine and picturesque buildings now 
5 so general with warm appreciation, 
but he fiad been told by one of the most 
successful speculating builders that the reason 
his houses sold so readily was that he put 
an ornamental oak column at the bottom of 
the stairs, oak panelling in one or more rooms 
in place of wallpaper, oak handrail in place 
of deal. oak mantelpieces instead of iron, oak 
block floors instead of deal, and occasionally 
an oak paneiled ceiling 1n place of lath and 
plaster. So it was evident buyers were re. 
carding woodwork with interest. He would 
like to enter a word of protest against the 
application of urban by-laws to rural districts, 
as there was no good reason why timber 
houses should not be erected there. He knew 
ol a house standing in a damp district in 
Wales, and built of timber twenty years ago, 
and could vouch for its warmth, stability, and 
drvness at the present time. It was doubtful 
it a house built of other material would be 
so warm and dry in that atmosphere. 

In conclusion, speaking of trees most use- 
fu) for planting in this country, the lecturer 
aaid conifers grow most quickly, but hard 
wood is most likely to go short and increase 
in price, and the quality 1s unequalled, where- 
as we are beaten iu the quality of some 
conifers. We ought, therefore. to grow hard 
wood. Ash should be first, elm and beech 
were always in demand. The latter was 
alwavs wanted for turning, and the Americans 
claimed that it was the best of all for flooring. 
so a new market might be found for it in that 
direction. . 

Hearty votes of thanks were accorded the 
lecturer and the Chairman at the conclusion. 


— . ä—ä— . — 
THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tu usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held at the County Hall, 
Spring-gardeus, S.W., on ‘Tuesday, Mr. 
Edward White (Chairman) presided. 

TREDEGAR ROAD BRIDGE, Bow.-—The Poplar 
Metropolitan Borough Council having urged 
on several occasions that the Council should 
widen, as a county àmpprovement, the bridge 
carrying Tredegar-road, Bow. over the North 
London Railway. the Improvements Com 
mittee reported that the Borough Council 
has agreed not to oppuse the proposed closing 
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of a part of Denbigh-road in order to enable 
the Denbigh-10ad schools to be enlarged, and 
it asks that, in consideration of its consent to 
such closing, as well as of the public necessity 
for the improvement, the Council should 
now favourably consider the application for 
widening and improving the bridge. The 
Committee recommended. and it was 
agreed, that, in the opinion of the Council, 
Tredegar-road Bridge, Bow, does not accom- 
modate suflicient general through traffic to 
justify the Council in undertaking the widen- 
ing of the structure, and that the Poplar 
Metropolitan Borough Council be informed 
accordingly. 

HosritaL FOR Mental Diseasrs.—The 
Asylums Committee reported that the Council, 
on June 29, 1909, approved a capital estimate 
of 41,000/. in respect of the purchase of a 
site for the mental hospital, towards the cost 
of which Dr. Henry Maudsley has promised 
a donation of 50, 0001. The property which 
the Committee recommend for purchase is 
situate at Denmark-hill. It consists of two 
residential houses, Nos. 107 and 109, Den- 
mark-hill, and is about 600 ft. long by 300 ft. 
wide, and some 44 acres in area. It is near 
Denmark-hill Station, and is close to Ruskin 
Park, and the site upon which the new King's 
College Hospital is being erected. The price 
asked for the freehold land and buildings is 
10,0000. 

THE ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT. — The 
Establishment Committee recommended :— 

That the salary (800/.) of Mr. J. Briggs, 
Chief Assistant Architect, be increased to 
850/. a year as from April 1, 1910, rising by 
annual increments of 507. to 1,000“. a year. 

That Mr. R. Roberston, Assistant Archi- 
tect, be promoted to be Divisional Architect 
ior Schools, and that his salary (600/.) be 
Din to 800/. a year as from April 1, 
910. 

That the position of Assistant Architect 
(Schools) be abolished, and that an Assistant 
Divisional Architect for Schools be appointed, 
and that Mr. H. R. Perry (500/.), Assistant 
Architect (Schools), be promoted to be Assis- 
tant Divisional Architect for Schools, and that 
his salary (500/.) be increased to 550/. a year 
as from April 1, 1910, rising by annual incre- 
ments of 25/. to 600l. a year. 

That Mr. W. Hynam (4501), Principal 
Assistant, be promoted to be Assistant Archi- 
tect at the commencing salary of 475/. a year, 
rising a year later to 500. a year. 

The recommendations were agreed to. 

WIDENING PiccapILLy.—The Improvements 
Committee recommend, and it was agreed, 
that payment of 16,5764. to H.M. Office of 
Woods, etc., in respect of interests in pro- 
perty needed fur widening Piccadilly between 
Piccadilly-place and Air-street, be sanctioned ; 
and that the matter be referred to the Finance 
Committee with a view to payment being 
made through the solicitor. 

SECONDARY ScHooL.—The Education Com- 
mittee recommended that a secondary school 
to accommodate 250 girls be provided in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hortensia-road to 
replace the existing County Secondary School 
in Hortensia-road, Chelsea. That, on the 
completion of the proposed new secondary 
school for girls referred to in the foregoing 
resolution, the existing premises of the 
County Secondary School, Ghe be utilised 
as a secondary school for boys, and that the 
secondary school for boys at present conducted 
by the Governors of the South-Western Poly- 
technic, Chelsea, be transferred thereto. 


— . — 


WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


AT the fortnightlv eitting of the Council on 
March 16 the following arnongst other matters 
were dealt with :— 

Lighting of the Council Chamber.—It was 
reported that the Engineer had fitted up ten 
100 cundle- per metallic filament lamps in the 
centre bay of tho ceiling of the Council 
Chamber by way of experiment, and it was 
recommended that the other bays be similarly 
treated. All the lamps will have Holophane 
shades, which will permit the davlight to come 
thiough, and will do away with the black 
chade at present thrown in during the day- 
time by the reflector. 

School.—A communication was received from 
the Education Officer of the London County 
Council with regard to the letter of the City 
Council as to a new school being erected in 
Westminster. As the sites proposed by the 
City Council were rot considered suitable, the 


Education Officer said it had been decided to 
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seek statutory powers to secure the site in 
Ranclagh-road and Johnson's. place. 

Mall Improvement. — The Improvements 
Committee reported having received letters 
from the London County Council stating that 
H.M. Government are giving immediate pos- 
session of the vacant land in Charing Cross, 
needed for widening the approach to the Mall 
from Charing Cross, and that the County 
Council's negotiations in respect of the 
remainder of the propertv needed for the 
improvement are’ proceeding on the basis 
that possession wil be given to the City 
Council by the middle of May next. The 
Committec had instructed the City Engineer 
to invite tenders for carrying out the necessary 
paving, etc, works in connexion ‘with the 
improvement. and had given directione that 
the work is to be carried out day and night. 
They thought that in the exceptional circum- 
stances the usual dofault penalty of 10/. per 
day during which any part of the works shall 
remain uncompleted after the expiration of 
the period stipulated for their completion is 
inadequate, and reconmnended that it be 
increased to 50/.—Agreed. 


— — — — 
LAW REPORTS. 


A Builder's Covenant and Open Windows : 
Action by Royal Academician. 


IN the Chancery Division on Tuesday (14th) 
Mr. Justice Warrington tried an action by 
Mr. Edwin Austin Abbey, the Royal 
Academician, as the owner and occupier 
of Chelsea Lodge, Chelsea, against Miss 
Agnes Maud Gutteres, the lessee of a flat at 
Shelley-court, Chelsea, for an injunction to 
restrain the defendant from opening the lower 
sashes of certain windows and allowing these 
sashes to be otherwise than permanently fixed, 
in breach of an agreement made between the 
plaintiffs predecessor in title and the defend- 
ant’s predecessor in title. 

Mr. Stewart Smith, K.C., who, with Mr. 
Reeve, appeared for the plaintiff, said the 
matter was a somewhat important one. The 
plaintiff had his studio at Chelsea Lodge. 
There was & large garden attached to the 
house, in which entertainments took place, 
and privacy was one of the essentials of such 
a residence. Immediately adjacent to the 
plaintiff's premises was a block of flats called 
Shelley-court, and the defendant was the 
lesseo and occupier of one of the flats. and 
she, in breach of a covenant, had opened the 
windows in question and insisted upon them 
remaining open. The matter was of import- 
ance to Mr. Abbey, because the defendant's 
windows were not the only ones which were 
bound by the covenant; it affected the windows 
of the other flats, and so if the defendant was 
entitled to open her windows all the other 
tenants would follow suit and open theirs 
and the privacy for which the predecessor in 
title of Mr. Abbey bargained for, would be 
gone. 

His Lordship: What do you mean bv 
opening the windows; does the covenant bind 
her never to open the windows? 

Mr. Smith: No; but the windows in 
question were in the terms of the covenant 
to be filled in, and they had been filled in 
with obsoured glass, and the top part of the 
window opened outwards, as a fanlight., and 
very elaborate provisions were made in the 
covenant for the construction and maintenance 
of these windows. The defendant's flat was 
on the fourth floor. The rights of the parties 
fell to be determined under an agreement 
which was made by the predecessor in titie 
of Mr. Abbey, the Hon. Laura Beatrice 
Bethell. the owner in fee of Chelsea Ladce. 
and Mr. Henry Lovatt, a builder. The site 
e by the flats was previously occupied 
bv the Shelley Theatre. It was pulled down. 
and the frecholders entered into an agreement 
with Lovatt to build upou the site. Mr. 
Lovatt contemplated building this particular 
block of flats, or something like it, and it 
would be observed on the plan that the wall 
containing the windows in question was about 
8 ft. from the boundary wall of the garden of 
Chelsea Lodge. If Lovatt had built as he 
proposed, tho effect would have been that the 
owner of Chelsea Lodge could have raised 
the wall in front of the windows and practic- 
ally blocked the access of light to them, anid 
thereupon Mrs. Bethell and Mr. Lovatt œm > 
to an arrangement which was embodied in the 
agreement of May 13, 1898, under which the 
builder was to put in obscure glass and 
permanently fix the lower sashes and to keen 
and maintain the same. That part of the 
covenant he performed. The defence to the 
action was that Lovatt was not the lessee cf 
the premises adjoining Chelsea Lodge at the 
Nate of the agreement. but was merely the 
licensee ander a building agreement, and that 
he acquired no légal title or, interest in the 
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remises till 1899, when he was granted a 
ease of them. Further, the defendant 
pleaded that the builder had no title to bind 
the land; the defendant had no notice of the 
agreement, end was not bound thereby. 

His lordship eaid the only question was how 
18 the builder could bind his successore in 

e. 

Mr. Cave. K. C., M.P.. who, with Mr. 
Maugham, appeared for the defendant, sub- 
mitted that in order to enforce the covenant 
against the assignee it must contain a negative 
element, and there wes no such element 
present, and that negative covenants were 
enforced against assignees only on the ground 
that they created some kind of interest in the 
land. Lovatt had no interest in the land out 
of which he could carve the interest which 
the plaintiff sought to assert; he had nothing 
but a right to go in and build, and a contract 
that when he had done that, he should have 
a lease. A further point was that the defend. 
ant had no notice of the covenant on which 
the plaintiff relied. 


MUS Lordship: Did you investigate the 
titie ? 
Mr. Cave: No; the lessee of a flat practic- 


ally never does. 

Miss Gutteres, the defendant, said when she 
drew attention to the windows having obscure 
class and said she would prefer clear class. 
the estate agent told her there was some rule 
that the windows must have qbscure glass. To 
close the windows would make the kitchen 
uninhabitable. 

Mr. Francis Phillips. estate agent, West- 
minster. said he had the letting of the flats 
in Shelley-court sinco they were built. first for 
Mr. Lovatt and next for the Yorkshire 
Insurance Company. He remembered Miss 
Gutteres drawing attention. to the larder 
window and saying there was not enough 
ventilation. He &greed to open the window 
and put in a ecreen, and he did it. He knew 
nothing then about the deed of May, 1898. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said the 
plaintiff relied on the well-known doctrine in 
accordance with which an obligation restrictive 
of an owner's free use af his land mieht in 
equity beoome binding on the land itself. 
There was no doubt that Lovatt intended to 
impose on the site on which he was to build 
the flats the obligations expressed in tho 
agreement, and he did it with the object of 
securing a similar obligation on the side 
running with the land of Chelsea Lodge. It 
waa not necessary to find an expressly negative 
covenant. All they had to find was an obliga- 
tion which prevented the owner from using 
land in such a wav as he might think fit. 
There was an implied negative contained in 
the obligation to maintain the windows in a 
certain state. Then it was said that Lovatt 
at the date of the agreement was a mere 
licensee. But in his lordship'e view Lovatt, 
from the moment he signed the egreement. 
acquired an interest in equity which would 
rinen afterwards. if the parties carried out 
the agreement, into a legal interest in the 
land. As to the defendant's plea that she 
was & purchaser for value without notice. he 
thought she was put œn inquiry, end had 

she investigated the title and had told her 
solicitor what she had told his lordshio, that 
she heard of an old rule regarding the use 
of opaque glass. her solicitor would have 
asked some questions of the vendor's solicitor 
as to what was the rule, and his lordship had 
no doubt he would have been told of the 
existence of the agreement of May 15, 1898. 
The plaintiff was entitled to an injunction 
restraining the defendant from opening the 
sashes of the windows, and his lordship 
accordingly granted the injunction with oocsts. 


— . — : 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—Plans were approved for making- 
up Deanhill-road, Mortlake. and Glentham- 
terrace. Tenders are to be invited for carry- 


ing out extensions to the offices of the, 


clectricity buildings. Plans have been passed 
as follows:—Mr. J. Hebblethwaite, thirty 
houses, St. Leonard's-road ; Mr. F. H. Perkins, 
nineteen houses, Clavering-avenue; Mr. A. 
Harvey, twenty-nine houses. Madrid-road. 
Pians have been lodged by Messrs. C. W. & 
W. Smith for ten shops and houses, Church- 
road. 

Berkham pstead.—Steps are being taken to 
ascertain the views of the inhabitants upon a 
proposal to constrnct swimming baths at an 
timated cost of 5007 

Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Mr. Wm Downs. Hampton street. 
Walworth, S. E., additions to retort-house and 
drainage.  Crimscott.street, for Messrs. E. 
Lazenby & Sons, Ltd.; Messrs. George Munday 
& Son, contractors. 9. Botolph lane. E C., 
building roof over yard at 281, Rotherhithe- 
«treet for the Mercantile Lichterage Company, 
Ltd., 20, St. Dunstan's hill, E.C. 


the amendment was out of order. 
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„ M specifications, and estimates 
have n passed by the Rural District Council 
for making-up Bencombe road at 925l., 
Burcott- road at 1.0281. 

Finchley.—Plans are to be prepared of a 
pumphouse, etc. The cost is put at 360/. The 
tender of Mesers. William Griffiths & Co., 
Ltd., has been acoe preg ie for carrying out slab 
paving works at 2.7051. Plans have been 
pore es follows: — The Brownlow Garden 

illage Company, fifteen houses, Cromwell- 
road, four in Avondale-road, and two in 
Abingdon road; Mr. J. C. Williamson, three 
houses, Cyprus-avenue ; Finchley Co-partner- 
ship Society, four houses, Village-road; Brent 
Garden Village, Ltd., four houses and Bats ; 
Mr. C. F. Day, six houses, St. Mary’s-avenue; 
Mr. J. F. Watford, four houses, Hertford- 
road; Messre. Blomfield & Sons, workshops. 

Hendon. —The Rural District Council has 
passed plans for Mr. G. Scrivener for three 
ouses, Elstree Hill, Edgware. A plan has 
been lod odged by Mr. W. Tompkine for six 
houses, Cornwall-road, Pinner. 

Hornsey.—At the laet meeting of the Council 
an amended scheme for the erection of 
additional dwellings at Highgate was adopted. 
and application is to be made to the Local 

ernment Board for sanction to borrow 
56,0002. for the erection of these buildings. 
The following plans have been passed :—Mr. 
L. Sutton Wood, architect, High Holborn, 
motor garage and house, Coniston- road. Mus- 
well Hill; Messrs. Stevens & Sons, Muswell 
Hill-road, alterations and additions to 
„Walden Lodge.“ Wood-lane, Highgate; Mr. 
Harry East, Danvers-road. motor houses, 
Redston- road; Mr. A. R. Conder, &rchitect, 
Hillfield-avenue, motor house, Avenue-road, 
Crouch End. 

Ilford.—The sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has been given to a loan of 8100. 
for widening Cranbrook-road, end tho work is 


and 


to be proceeded with at once. The following 
plans have been passed:—Messrs. Webb & 
Neilson, two shops und seven houses, Ilford: 


lane: Mr. J. H. Carte, shawrooms, High- road ; 
Messrs. Howards & Sons, Ltd., warehouse at 
Uphall Works. Uphall-road. 

Islington.—Flame arc-lamps are to be put 
up in Hilldrop-crescent. The estimate is 3207. 
Mr. E. W. B. Wright. Engineering Assistant 
in the Borough Engincer’s Department, has 
been appointed Engineering Assistant in the 
City Survevor’s office. Manchester. 

Kensington.—The footway of 4 portion of 
Church-street is to be reinstated with 24-in. 
York stone, and the kerb relaid where 
necessary, at an estimated cost of 195i. 

Lamheth.—The old brick sewer in Griffin- 
street is to be replaced by a 12-in. pipe sewer 
at en estimated oost of 4034. Provision is to 
be made in the next annual estimates for 
various sewer works at an estimated cost of 
7.4221. A plan has been passed for Mr. 
George Hitchings for four houses, Tulsemere- 
road. West Norwood. 

Lewisham.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Messrs W. J. Scudamore & Sons, 
six houses, Manor-lane; Mr. James Watt, nine 
houses, Arran-road; Mr. A. W. Blackburn, 
no garage, ‘‘ Clovelly.” the Avenue, Grove 

ark. 

Marylebone.—Mr. S. H. Burdwood has 
lodged plans for erecting a building (studios) 
on the north side of Lodge-road. 

Poplar.—Arrangements have been made for 
the provision of a substation at Orchard-place. 
In connexion therewith extensions of mains 
are to be carried out at an estimated cost of 
2.525, end plant is to be obtained at an 
additional cost, of 2.242“. 

Richmond-on-Thames.—At the last meeting 
of the Town Council the General Purposes 
Committee reported having conferred with 
Mr. Ancell, the architect who designed the 
Town Hall buildings, and they recommended 
that sketch plans of extensions be provisionally 
approved, and the architect be instructed to 
get out plans, etc., and estimates of the cost 
of carrying out same. The rough estimate 
was 7,500/. On the motion for the adoption of 
the recommendation. an amendment was 
moved that the matter be postponed for three 
vears. Alderman Sir Charles Burt reminded 
the members that at the previous meeting it 
was resolved that the extension should be 
taken in hand forthwith. The Mayor (Alder- 
man Edgar) ruled that under the Dom 

n a 
division the recommendation of the Committee 
was rejected by fourteen votes to eleven. 
Tenders of Messrs. Mowlem & Co.. for new 
street works at Hickey’s-crove and High Park- 
road, were accepted at 273l. and 1211. respec- 
tively. Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
Eldridge & Sons for additions at Roseneath,” 
Kew-road. 

Shoreditch. —The Val de Travers Alphalte 
Company is to relav asphalt paving in.a 
portion of Bethnal Green-road, and to keep 
the same in good condition for five years, at 
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ls. 9d. per square yard per annum, or an 
approximate annual charge of 1071. 

St. Pancras.—Tenders are to be invited for 
the construction of a new 4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in. 
brick sewer in Charlotte-street. The sum put 
down in the estimates for this work is 3, 515ʃ. 

Tottenham.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Messre. Rowley Bros., thirty houses, 
Boundary-road, and office corner of Westberry- 
avenue and Langham- road, Oddfellows 
(M.U.), Bruce Castle Lodge, care of Mr. C. E. 
Blackbourn, $55, High-road, Tottenham, four 
houses, Argyle-road ; Mr. C. E. Little, show- 
rooms et piano factory, Weder road. Plans 
have been lodged by Mr. Roche for twelve 
houses in Castlewood and Moundiicld roads. 

Tring.—Mr. H. R. Glover is to erect new 
shops and premises in the High-street.. Mr. 
Huckvale i is the architect. 

Twickenham.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. W. H. Mann. additione to 
laundry, Whitton Dean-road; Messrs. Hosking 
& Co., alterations and additions, 11, Station- 


road, 
een — 
OBITUARY. 
Mr. Crofts, R.A. 
‘We regret to announce the death, on 


March 19, at his official residence in Burling- 
ton House, of Mr. Ernest Crofts, aged sixty- 
three, Keeper of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Crofts, a native of York, was educated at 
Rugby, where his artistic tastes were strongly 
displayed, and in Berlin for € commercial 
career, which, however, he relinquished to 
follow his real vocation. Coming to London, 
he etudied, 1866-8, in the classes of Mr. A. B. 
Clay; he then went to Düsseldorf to enter the 
studio of Professor Emil Hünten, the painter 
of battle scenes. Mr. Crofts’ experiences in 
the Franco-Prussian War inspired many 
themes for his brush; in 1874 he exhibited 
his Artillerie Bedeckung at the Dudley 
Gallery, and A Retreat: an Episode of the 
War in the Royal Academy rooms. To 
these succeeded several pictures depicting 
engagements and incidents of the Civil War 
temp. Charles L, and events in our military 
history of the XVIIth-XIXth centuries. 
In 1897 he painted for the Mercers' Company 
& panel, for the ambulatory of the Royal 
Exchange. representing Queen Elizabeth 
opening Sir Thomas Gresham’s House—the 
first Royal Exchange—on January 23, 1570.1. 
Mr. Crofts was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1878, and in 1896 a Royal 
Ac&demician. In 1898 he succeeded Philip H. 
Calderon ag Keeper. an office which, embracing 
the guardianship of the Diploma Gallery end 
Directorship of the Art Schools, he filled with 
the highest popularity &nd success. 


a — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building in Victoria, British Columbia. 


The Imperial Trade Correspondent at 
Victoria, British Columbia (Mr. J. J. Shall- 
cross) has forwarded a report of the Budget 
speech of the Provincial Minister of Finance, 
from which it appears that provision is made 
for the expenditure of some 1,300,000 dollars 
(about 267,000.) on the construction and 
extension of court-houses, schools, an asylum, 
the Parliament buildings. etc.. and of some 
860.000 dollars (about 176 0007.) on bridges, 
including 250.000 dollars for the bridge over 
the Second Narrows, Burrerd Inlet 


Laboratories, Switzerland. 


The Feuille Fédérale Suisse of March 8 
contains a notice, issued by the Federal 
Council, opening a credit of 400.000 frs. 
(16. 0001.) for the establishment at Oerlikon of 
agricultural testing and analysing laboratories. 


Building Operations, Belgrade. 


A Bill has been presented to the Skupshtina 
with the object of securing funds to carry on 
extensive building operations in Belgrade. It 
appears that many Government offices are 
situated in premises held on lease, and that 
it is now proposed to erect independent build- 
ings for the public service. The cost of this 
undertaking, including the enlargement of the 
Roval Palace, is estimated at 19,000,000 frs. 
(760,0007.). 

Addition to Cathedral, Toronto. 


The Imperial Trade Correspondent at 
Toronto (Mr. Field) reports that a transept, with 
a seating capacity of 2,500, and a nave are to be 


added to the existing portion of St. Alban's 
Cathedral, Toronto, at a cost estimated at 
300.000 dollars (about 620001). The architec- 


ture is to be earlv English. The edifice will 
be cruciform, with a central tower. The 
material to be used is white stone. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL- Continued on page S81. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 
Competitions, iv. ; 


this Number: 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
Public Appointments, xix. 


; Auction Salee, xxvi. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that depoeits are returned on reoeipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the pommencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may oocur. 


Competitions. 


Marcu 81. — Romford. — The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- 
vite designs for the general plan of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par- 
ticulars see advertisement in our issue of 
September 17, and of October 8. 

ARCH 31. —Southampton. NEW BUILDINGS. 
—The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new buildings. See 
&dvertisement in issue of January 6 for further 
particulars. 

Marcu 81.—Trondhjem, Norway.—Proposep 
HARBOUR AND HaiLWAY EXxTENSION.—Competitive 
designa for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Railways and the City Har- 
bour Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
for further information. 

APRIL 1.—Coventry.—MUNICIPAL OFFICES.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
eigns for erection of Municipal offices and a 
Town Hall, to cost 50,000/. Premiums of 150l. 
(supplementary), 175l., and 1251. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, R.I.B.A., has been appointed 
assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise- 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 8 
Also see advertisements in issues of November is 
and January 6 for further particulars. 

APRIL 6. — Carlton. — SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
DisrosaL ScuHEME.—Information ma e ob- 
tained from Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee, Carlton, near Barnsley. 


APRIL 15.—Havana.—fProject for a Presidential 

Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuba Meka On, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, 

APRIL 20. e entine. —4A Hospital and School 
of Medicine, to be erected at Rosario in celebra- 
tion of the Argentine Centenary, at & cost of 
about 149,0001. Prizes of 1,0501., 700l., and 440l. 
wil be awarded. A copy of the conditions, etc., 
may be seen by British architects at the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 

rade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 
limited number of copies is available for 
distribution. 

APRIL 20.—Leicester.— Proposep PUBLIC HALL. 
—The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, scoompaned by a de- 
posit of 11. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

May l. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND ART 
GaíLLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 

anuary 13, and article in issue of January 20, 
and Competition News in issues of February 3 
and 17. 

May 5. — Swansea. — CASTLE-STREFT IMPROVE- 
MENT.—'lhe Swansea Corporation invite designs 
and estimates for the improvement of Castle- 
street. Premiums of 250l. and 50l. are offered. 
See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 
kx May 10. — Devizes. — New Warp. — The 
Devizes Cottage Hospital Committee invite de- 
signs for a new six-bed ward at, and to make a 
goner! rearrangement of, their existing hospital. 

ee advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

May 15.—Chesterfleld.— The Standing Joint 
Committee for Derbyshire invite designs for the 
erection of a Court-house and lock-up, at a cost 
of 8,0001. Mr. Frank Baggallay, F. R. I. B. A., is 
appointed assessor. Open only to architects 
. in the county.  Particulars, 3l. 3s. 

deposit, from Mr. Geo. C. Copstick, L. R. I. B. A., 
County Offices, Derby. 

JUNE 1.— Bradford. INTInMARY.— The Board 
of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of & new infirmary on a Bite in 
Duckworth.lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 

June 10. — Aspatrim Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. inito enne to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

AvucvusT 15.—Berne.— Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—CovunT OF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 


the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Oficial 
aS may be seen at the Library of the 


Novara 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER 11.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN ron a 
BBipGE.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 20i. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — REMODELLING OF 
ASSEMBLY Rooms.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in, Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

No Date. — Lowestoft. — School. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l., 10l. 10s., and 5l. 58. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Marcu 25.—Bexhill.—Banp StTanp.—Colonnade 
band stand, etc. Bills of quantities from 
Borough Surveyor Mr. Geo Ball, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Town Hall. Bexhill upon deposit of 1l. 1s. 

Marcu 27.—Bradford.—Houvses. —Two houses 
in Idle-road, Bradford. For quantities apply to 
Messrs. alker & Collinson, architects, 
Exchange- buildings, Brad ford. 

Marcu 27. — Bradford. — ScHooL.—Alterations 
at the Drummond- road School. Drawings, etc., 
seen, and quantities from City Architect, Town 

all, Brad ford. 

Marcu 27.—Castleford.—ScHoo..—Alterations 
to school. Specifications from Mr. B. Leah, 
Education Office, Castleford. 

Marca 27.—C& van.—PREMISES.— Now premises 
at Cavan. Quantities from Mr. S. C. Hunter, 
2, Wellington-place, Belfast, on deposit of 21. 28. 

MaRcH 27.—Egremont. —ALTFRATIONS.—Altera- 
tions and repairs. Mr. Herbert J. Watson, 
Cockermouth Castle. 

MaRcH 27.—Wigan.—New Nunsrs' QUARTERS. 
—Quantities from Messrs. W. C. Ralph & Son, 
architects, Leader's- e King-street, 
Wigan, on deposit of 3l. 

Marca 27. PME EA —Additions 
and alterations to the Nunkeeling with Bew- 
holme Council School, etc.; additions and altera- 
tions to the Council School at Gilberd y ke. 
Plans, etc., seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
ll. 1s., from the Building Surveyor, County 

all Beverley. 

MARCH 28.—Bedworth.—ScHooLr.— Enlargement 
of the boys' central schools. Plans, etc., seen, 
and quantities from Mr. F. Foster, architect, 
Masonic-buildings, Coventry. 

Marcu 28. — Ellon, Scotland. — CoTrace.— 
Plans, etc., seen with Mr. W. Davidson, archi- 
tect, Ellon. 

MaRcH 28.-——XKeighley.— CoTTAGF8.— Two pairs 
of cottages. Plans seen. and quantities from Mr. 
Fred Wilkinson, architect, Elm Bank, Park- 
lane, Keighley. 

MARCH 23. —Kemnay.— ADDITIONS TO BUILD- 
IN GS.— Plan and specifications scen with Mr. W. 
Bremner, Alehousewells, Kemnay. 

Marcu 28. — Southampton.—CoNVENIENCE.— 
Public convenience at Asylum Green. Plan 
seen, and quantities from Borough Engineer's 
office, on deposit of 2. 2s. 

MaRCH 28. — Wedmore. --- Scnoor.—Retaining 
walls, etc. Plans, etc., seen of Messrs. Price 
Jane, Weston-super-Mare. 

Marcu 28.—Worksop.—Orricrs.—Alteration to 
offices. Specifications, etc., from Mr. 
Crowther, A. M. I. E. E., Manager and Engineer, 
Electricity Works, Worksop. 

MaARCH  29.—Leeds.— HosTrLs.— Erection of 
two hostels at the City of Lceds Training College. 
Apply to Mr. James Graham, Secretary for 


Education, Education Department, Calverley- 
street, Leeds. 
Marcu 29. — Manchester.--PavitroN.— Erec- 


tion of a new ward pavilion at Monsall Hospital. 
Drawings, etc., seen, and quantities, on deposit 
of 1l. ls., from Architect, Town Hall. 

Manch 30.—Chesterfield. II oRSE- BOX ES. Two 
isolation horse-boxes. Plans, etc., seen, and 
quantities from Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
Salter Gate, Chesterfield. 

Marcu 30. — Powlmere.—CHAPFL.—Cemetery 
chapel. Quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from 


Mr. Sidney French, architect, Llandaff-chambers, 
Regent-street, Cambridge. 

Marcu 30. — Gildersome.—RES!IDENCE.—Erec- 
tion of a residence. Plans seen, and quantities 
from Mr. T. A. Buttery, F. I. A. S., architect, 
Di Morley, au 1, Basinghall-square, 

eeds 

Marcu 30.—Hinckley.—AppiT1ons.— Additions 
to the Workhouse. Quantities from Mr. W. T. 
„ New- street, Leicester, on deposit of 

Marcu 30.—Kiltarlity.— Schools. New class- 
rooms, etc. Plans and specifications to be seen 
with Mr. Robt. J. Macbeth, architect, Inverness. 
k Marcu 30.—Twerton-on-Avon.—CoMPLLTION 
or CnuncH.— The Vicar and Building Committee 
of the Church of the Ascension, lwerton-on- 
Avon, Bath, invite tenders for chancel, with 
transept, and vestry and classroom. See 'adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 31. — Blackwood. — Housrs.—Twenty 
workmen's houses and eleven officials’ houses. 
Plans, etc., seen, and particulars from Mr. A. F. 
Webb, architect and surveyor, Blackwood, Mon. 

MaRcH 31.—Ebbw Vale, Mon.—-CHURCH.— 
Alterations and repairs to Christ Church. 
Plans seen, and quantities from Mr. G E. Halli- 
day, F. R. I. B. A., 19, Castle- street. Cardiff. 

Manch 31.—KEnutsford.--ALTERATIONS, ETC., TO 
CLIFTON HOUSE. „ on deposit of 
3l. 3s., from Mr. J. H. Hall, F.S.L, 1, Cooper- 
street, "Manchester. 

MARCH 3l. —Lepton.—Hovses.—Two dwelling- 
houses and additions to four dwelling-houses. 
Quantities from Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, archi- 
tects, Huddersfield. 

Marcu 31.— Eedcar.—SHrLTERS.—The U. D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of shelters. Plans, 
etc., seen, Mr. James Howcroft, Surveyor, 2, 
West-terrace, Redcar. 

Marcu 31.—Shepton Mallet.—DniLL-HALL, ETC. 
—Erection of a drill-hall and miniature rifle 
Pange Plans, etc., 8een, and quantities from Mr. 

. J. Pictor, A.R.LB. A., on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

ee 1.—Pransham. _-Hovse, ETC.— Erection 
of a house and stables. Plans, etc., seen, and 
quantities from Messrs. A. F. Scott & Son, archi- 
tects and surveyors, 24, Castle-meadow, Norwich. 

APRIL 2.—Wootton Bassett.—POoLICE-STATION. 
Plans, etc., from Mr. J. G. Powell, County 
Surveyor, Trowbridge, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 


APRIL  3.—Carmarthen.— PAvILION.—W ooden 
pavilion for the Royal National Eisteddíod. 
Plans, etc., on deposit of ll. ls., from Mr. 


J. C. H. Portnell, General Secretary, Eisteddfod 
Offices, Carmarthen. 

APRIL 3.—Gloucester.- -Warps.—Tramp wards. 
Quantities from Messrs. Vale & Kingsford, St. 
Aldate-street, Gloucester, on deposit of 21. 

APRIL 3.—Long Sutton.—] MPROVEMENTS.—For 
improvement works and repairs to the Corn 
Exchange. Plans, etc. from Mr. H. 
Davis, 2, York-row, Wisbech 


APRIL 3.—Nottingham.—BoOILFR-HOUSE, ETC.— 
Erection of a boiler-house and chimney. Draw- 
ings seen. and quantities from Mr. F. W. Davies, 


Water Engineer. St. Peter's, 
tingham, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 


APRIL 3.—Plymouth.— Barracks. —Erection of 
1 ke Bills of quantities, on deposit of 
21. 2 from Mr. T. Rogers Kitsell, A. R. I. B. A. 
% ;ò F Äô E A Plymouth. 

APRIL 3.—Walbottle.—-Hotsss.-—-Brection of 
fifty-eight houses, Specification, etc., seen at 
Council Offices, Newburn-on-Tyne. 

APRIL 4.—Morley.—Pav!LION.— Erection of the 
new pavilion. Plans seen and bills of quantities 
from Messrs. Howorth & Howorth, architects and 
surveyors, Bank-chambers, Cleckheaton, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

APKIL 4.—Newtown.—ScHOOL.— Domestic Sub- 
jects Centre at Newtown. Plans, etc.. seen at 
the County Education Offices, Newtown. 
Deposit 1l. 1s. 

APRIL 4.—Northallerton.— ADDITIONS.-—North- 
Eastern Railway invite tenders for additions to 
Northallerton Station. Quantities from Mr. 
William Bell, the Company's Architect, at York. 

APRIL 4.—Shildon.—INstTitt TE. —North-Eastern 
Railway invite tenders for the erection of an 
institute, Quantities from Mr. William Bell, 
the Company's Architect, at York. 

ArRIL 4. — Wrexham. — Sration.— Alterations 
and additions at Wrexham Station, for G M. R. 
Plens, etc., seen, and quantities from Engineer, 
at Shrewsbury Station. 

APRIL 5.—London, N.—lNrIRMARY.— Extension 
of the nurses’ home at Infirmary, Archway-road, 
N. Quantities, etc., on deposit of 10l.. Mr. 
A. Saxon Snell, F. R. I. B. A.. 22, Southampton- 
buildings, C hancerv- lane, 

* APRIL 5.—London, 8. W.—Exrtensiox or Post- 
OFFICE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for extension of 
the South-Western “District Post-office (secund 
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The New York State Capitol, Albany. 


ST. JAMES'S PARK AND THE EDWARD 


of the Advisory Committee on 

the Edward Memorial site, we 
hinted at the architectural difficulties 
to be overcome, and expressed a doubt 
as. to whether these were sufficiently 
realised by those to whom the matter 
was entrusted. That the General Com- 
mittee was by no means unanimous in 
the adoption of the recommendations 
submitted might not be considered to 
prove much were it not for the carefully 
reasoned speech by the Mayor of Chelsea 
giving the objections to the scheme 
proposed. We are not prepared to say 
that it is impossible to place a satisfactory 
memorial on the site selected, but there 
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certainly seems some reason to fear 
that we shall have foisted on us in this, 
as in so many previous cases, a monument 
quite unsuited to its position, and in 
emphatic conflict with its surroundings. 
The Advisory Committee wisely decided 
that an architect should be conjointly 
responsible with the sculptor in order 
that this aspect of the question should 
be considered, but Mr. Mackennal at once 
endeavours to evade this very necessary 
control in his reply to the Committee, 
as will be seen from the following 
quotation :— 

" You have, in & most generous 
manner, allowed me to. have some choice 
as to who should be the architect 
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VII. MEMORIAL. 


responsible for the bridge and the space 
intervening." 

We have italicised the words that 
indicate a definite intention of excluding 
the architect from having any voice 
in the design of the monument iteelf. 
It is to be hoped that the Committee 
wil not allow this insidious suggestion 
to pass unchallenged, more especially 
as Mr. Mackennal’s sketch programme 
does not display any appreciation of the 
architectural necessities of the case; his 
conception of a detached monument 
55 ft. high, placed on an open semi- 
circular terrace, is as little guited to the 
site as anything that we can imagine; 
in the first place it would destroy the 
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continuity. of the Mall, which it is so 
essential to preserve ; secondly, it would 
compete in an absurd way with the 
terminal monument to Queen Victoria ; 
while, thirdly, a monument on this scale 
is destructive to the sylvan character 
of this portion of St. James’s Park, 
and would have the added disadvantage 
of necessitating a corresponding increase 
in the natural scale for the bridge and 
its adjuncts, utterly destroying the 
present effect of the lake. If the bridge 
18 to be rebuilt, it should obviously be 
on a scale suited to that of the lay out 
of the park, and not on that which 
would be necessitated by broad terraces 
and a 55-ft. monument. 

The objections put forward in Parlia- 
ment and the Press to the proposed 
memorial as tending to destrov the 
beauty of St. James’s Park seem to 
some extent to be the result ot a confusion 
of ideas. 

The Park is referred to as if it were a 
precious piece of Nature in the heart of 
the town, whereas, of course, it is really 
only an imitation—a delightful arti- 
ficiality prompted by the same sentiment 
that led to the creation of the Petit 
Trianon amidst the formal splendours 
of Versailles. 

Considering the position of the Park, 
it might perhaps be considered more 
logical to lay it out in the grander 
manner befitting the approach to a Royal 
Palace, and the creation of the Victoria 
Memorial and the widening of the Mall 
suggest that at one time this was 
intended to be the general idea, but the 
Park, as it is at present, has undoubted 
charm, and we should hesitate to recom- 
mend a course which would be flying in 
the face of a strong public sentiment in 
favour of its maintenance as at present. 

All the same, there is still room for 
the architectural treatment of definite 
portions which would not destroy the 
general character of the Park, but would, 
if properly treated, add to its sylvan 
charm. 

There 1s no doubt that the monument 
could be so designed as not to damage 
the Park; but it is just a; question 
whether, if treated in this way and 
subordinate to the Victoria Memorial, 
it will be of sufficient size and importance 
adequately to commemorate King 
Kdward. That, however, would be the 
fault of the site, not of its treatment. 

Regarding the whole matter from the 
broadest standpoint, we still feel that 
there are many other sites more desirable 
in regard to the architectural possibilities, 
but that if the chosen one has other 
claims, and we are informed that powerful 
influence was brought to bear on the 
Committee in its favour, the design 
should still have been the subject of 
an open competition, as giving the best 
chance of obtaining a solution of the 
architectural difficulties involved. 

— . — 


THE NEW YORK FACTORY 
FIRE. 


HE appalling loss of life by 
fire at a ten-story factory 
building in New York on 
Saturday last will, it is hoped, 
have the effect of strengthening the 
hands of the New York authorities in 
their oft-repeated demands for more 
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stringent regulations in regard to fire 
protection and means of escape for 
this class of building. . The Fire Depart- 
ment in New York bears favourable 
comparison in point of efficiency with 
those of other towns, but those responsible 
for the enforcement of the existing 
building regulations dealing with fire 
protection cannot be acquitted of slack- 
ness. The effect of long years of 
Tammany rule is not to be dissipated 
in & day, and there is no doubt that it 
is more difficult to secure compliance 
with by-laws in New York than in almost 
any other city. This tends to leniency 
in the interpretation of the regulations, 
and, though we are not prepared to say 
that in this case the technical require- 
ments were not complied with, we may 
unhesitatingly affirm that there are 
many others in which the arrangements 
fall far short of those which under 
the existing regulations: could be 
enforced. We do not say this with the 
intention of discouraging the authorities 
from seeking to enlarge their powers, 
but only as & reminder that if it is 
difficult to enforce the present more 
lenient regulations this difficulty will be 
enhanced in the case of more stringent 
ones, necessitating a considerable 
bracing up of the methods of inspection 
and control. 

But the effect of this disaster on the 
authorities of New York, important 
though it be, is of less concern to us 
than the lessons to be learned as far as 
applicable to conditions here in England. 
At first glance it might be imagined 
that these are absolutely and completely 
different, but on examination it will be 
found that, despite the fact of the 
building being of a very different 
character to any possible over here, 
the conditions might be to some extent 
repeated, although on a smaller and 
therefore less disastrous scale. 

Owing to wise regulations in respect 
of the arrangement of staircases, our 
factory premises are in most cases fairly 
well provided with the means of escape 
except in the case of an outbreak of fire of 
some very unusual character, such as an 
explosion seriously damaging the build- 
ing, but it is not equally certain that 
full advantage will be taken of the means 
provided. Among large bodies of 
workers there is sure to be more or less 
panic, which, if not promptly allayed, 
will lead to a number of mistaken 
attempts to escape by impracticable 
ways, even if the provision of safe ones 
is adequate. The remedy for this is 
doubtless in proper discipline providing 
for fire drill at stated intervals, so that 
habit will rule if presence of mind is 
lacking. Such fire drill will be more 
efficient if among the employees the 
most suitable are treated as officers in 
charge of each section of workers. In 
case of the ordinary course of procedure 
being impracticable owing to some 
unforeseen circumstance, these officers 
might be directed as to the possible 
alternatives which it would not be wise 
to impart to the employees as a whole. 

For example, here in London a great 
deal more might be done at little cost in 
the way of making a safe route from 
roof to roof. It would inflict little hard- 
ship to require that all roofs of lofty 
warehouses and factories should be flat 
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and that some means of communication 
should be provided between those 
adjoining each other. The natural 
tendency of a panic-stricken crowd is to 
go directly away from a fire, and if this 
were on a lower floor they would naturally 
rush for the roof, and were the latter 
provided with a safe means of escape 
there would be little risk to those who 
might otherwise, possibly through their 
own foolishness, be trapped at the top 
of the building. This extra means of 
escape is particularly suited to conditions 
here, as, owing to the restrictions on the 
height ot our buildings, there is a tendency 
to attain a uniform height; indeed, it 
might be desirable on occasion to relax 
any restrictions preventing this, so that 
each island block might be capable of 
passage from end to end at the roof level. 
The great discrepancy in the height of 
New York buildings has been accountable 
for loss of life on many occasions. 

We venture to make one further 
suggestion to the effect that building 
inspectors should be empowered to call 
for a fire drill at any time that would 
not disorganise the work of the factory. 
Any defects in the arrangement of a 
building would then be much more 
clearly comprehended than if the matter 
was dealt with under theoretical rules 
and requirements. It might be found 
that much more flexibility could be 
given in the matter of the demands of 
the authorities than is at present the 
case. We believe that hard-and-fast 
rules, drawn up with the intention of 
applicability to all cases, are of less 
value than a practical and logical con- 
sideration of each case on its own merits. 


— — 


ART GALLERIES. 


LAR. ROGER FRY has some 
interesting remarks to make 
in & contemporary with regard 
to the new rooms at the 
National Gallery, and the haphazard 
sort of spirit in which such enterprises 
are undertaken in this country. He 
points to Boston (U.S.A.) as an example 
of a better way of doing things. It 
appears that some ten years ago the 
authorities who control the Boston 
Museum, seeing that their collections 
would presently become cramped for 
room, did what, so far as Iam aware," 
says Mr. Fry, no other museum has 
ever thought of doing." They began, 
that is to say, by a careful consideration 
of what the needs of the Museum would 
be and how these needs could best be 
met. A Commission of museum officials 
and architects was appointed; thev 
visited every important picture-gallery 
in Europe, and worked out scientifically 
the effect upon the walls of different 
modes of roof illumination.” We have 
not this Report before us, but it appears 
that it was published and available not 
only to our own authorities, but to 
anyone who cared to purchase it. We 
are therefore indebted to Mr. Fry for the 
following particulars. The Commission 
pointed out that any height greatly 
exceeding 15 ft. was not suitable for 
a picture-gallery, that picture-galleries 
should be constructed so that the light 
is cut off in the centre of the roof and 
admitted on either side at a certain 
position above the cornice, so that the 
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walls receive the fullest possible amount 
of light, whereas the centre of the room 
and the floor receive comparatively little. 
The exact angle, which produces the best 
effect in this way, can be calculated for any 
particular size room with some certainty. 

These particulars do not go very 
far, it is true, but we hope later, 
when we have the Report of the Com- 
mission before us, to give our readers 
the benefit of a more extended précis 
of its conclusions. For the rest, the 
authorities and architects of few countries 
can have better opportunities than our 
own of profiting by the examples of 
recent work. Are there not the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the additions to the 
British Museum, Tate Gallery, and 
National Gallery, all, as it were, at 
hand? We have another remark to 
make. The Boston Commission pub- 
lished its conclusions to the world. It 
is not an uncommon thing for our civic 
authorities to appoint within their own 
hody roving commissions of an analogous 
character; but what becomes of their 
reports ? They are no doubt printed 
and distributed for the private informa- 
tion of members of their respective 
corporations; but it would be much 
better if they were given a wider publicity. 
We have in mind a certain open com- 
petition in the provinces to which at 
the present moment a large number of 
architects are devoting their attention. 
Has the authority in question any such 
report before it? And, if it has, why is 
it not made publicly available to the 
men who are devoting their energy and 
time to the performance of what to the 
vast majority of competing architects 
must ultimately prove a somewhat 
thankless task ? 


— 


NOTES. 


— 


A NUMBER of the most 
prominent English artists, 
among whom the archi- 
tects are represented by 
Messrs. Belcher, Jackson, Norman Shaw, 
and Ernest George, have addressed the 
Prime Minister requesting that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to 
consider the co-ordination of the methods 
of art education pursued by different 
bodies throughout the country. The 
events that have led to this proposition 
are briefly as follows. The Board of 
Education is considering the abandon- 
ment of its functions as a_ teaching 
agency, retaining only those of control 
and inspection. In pursuance of this 
policy the Royal College of Science has 
been handed over to the University of 
London, and there is evidence that a 
similar course is contemplated with 
regard to the Royal College of Art. 
It is feared that the intimate connexion 
between this school and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which has been pro- 
ductive of such good work in the past, 
cannot be equally well maintained by 
any system divorcing the two institutions, 
and in view of the vital necessity of 
keeping our industrial arts at the highest 
possible standard it is a dangerous time 
to indulge in experiments with the 
mechanism by which these are taught. As 
the communication points out, British 
manufacturers no longer enjoy that 


The Royal 
College of 
Art. 
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superiority in machinery which almost 
amounted to monopoly during the middle 
part of the last century, and other 
countries are now as well equipped 
in this respect as we are. Success must 
therefore in future mainly depend upon 
the tasteful use to which machinerv 
can be put.” We think that in the 
circumstances the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to consider a question 
of such national importance is the least 
that could be demanded. 


WE are glad to see) that 


Co The. the Westminster City 
ronation $ A 
Decorations. Council have made a 


beginning in the recog- 
nition of the value of artistic supervision 
of street decorations bv accepting a design 
proposed by Sir W. B. Richmond, Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, and Professors Moira 
and Lanteri for part of the route of the 
Coronation procession. It is a pity that 
the Council did not entrust these gentle- 
men with the whole of the route under 
their control, or, failing this, appoint 
one individual to supervise the whole 
and bring the different sections into 
harmony. This question of the archi- 
tectural draping and decorations of 
streets and buildings for festal occasions 
has been much neglected in this country, 
whereas it is the subject of definite 
architectural study in the schools of 
France. Before we can be too severe 
on our public authorities for employing 
the upholsterer it might be as well to 
make sure that we are in a position 
to supply something better. 
subject were a recognised branch of 
architectural training there would be 
more chance of the public recognising 
it as a legitimate part of architects’ work. 


re A NEW architectural 
„ew society has just been 
0 formed for Northampton- 


known as 
Association of 


shire, to be 
the Northamptonshire 


f this 
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Architects, being open to architects prac- 
tising in the town and county, who will 
be eligible as members, and to architects’ 
assistants and pupi's as Associates. The 
objects of the Association ure much the 
same as those of other architectural 
societies, f.e., to promote the general 
advancement of architecture and the 
various arts and sciences related to it, and 
the work of the session will include visits 
to buildings, the reading of papers. 
lectures and discussions, and social 
amenities. We have pleasure in calling 
attention to the formation of the new 
Association if only to record the fact 
that the first President will be Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., of Kettering, a résum: 
of whose interesting University College 
lectures appears on another page. A 
better selection could not have been 
made, and the new body have made an 
excellent choice of President. Mr. 
Herbert Norman, Wood- hill, Northamp- 
ton, will act as Secretary. The Asso- 
ciation, it is stated, will in no way clash 
with the Royal Institute of British | 
Architects, but will be more or less 
affiliated with it, as the objects of both 
are to a certain extent identical. 


A FUND is opened for the 
Cr rebuilding and restoration 

' - ** of the beautiful organ of 
the church of St. Magnus the Martvr, 
on Fish-street-hill, Eastcheap, of which 
the case was carved by Grinling Gibbons. 
The organ was built by the two Jordans, 
and is reputedly the first instrument 
in which the Venetian “swell” was 
fitted in lieu of- the old echo.“ 
Abraham Jordan writes to the Spectator, 
February 8, 1712:—'' One of the four 
sets of keys is adapted to the art of 
emitting sounds by swelling the notes, 
which never was in any organ before." 
Alderman Sir Charles Duncombe pre- 
sented it to the church, together with 
the bracket clock that projects from 
the tower, in 1709-11. The clock dial, 


St. Michael’s Church, Honiton, Devon. 
Recently destroyed by fire. 


A serious fire broke out at this charch on Sunday last, as a result of which only the 
tower and main wallx were saved. The church is supposed to have been built by 


Bishop Courtenay, the “ haughty prelate” of Shakespeare's * Richard III." 
oak rood-screen formed a striking feature of the interior. 


A carved 
The reredos was designed 


by the late G. F. Bodley, R.A. The church was restored in 1896, when the galleries 
were removed and the interior reseated. 
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designed, it is said, by Wren, is the suc- 
cessor of one which appears on the tower 
of the old church in Hoefnagel's bird's-eye 
view. of London drawn in or perhaps 
even before 1560. | 


A FIRE—due, it is stated, 
Sate Goose I to a defective electric wire 
* —broke out on Wednes- 
day in the New York State Capitol, 
and the State Library, containing over 
350,000 volumes, was soon destroyed. 
The Capitol is a granite building in the 
Renaissance stvle, with a tower 300 ft. 
high. The building was completed about 
thirty years ato from the designs of 
Messrs. Fuller & Laver at a total cost 
of over 25,000,000 dollars. Although 
the structure is not entirely destroyed, it 
appears probable, in view of the enor- 
mous strides that have been made in 
American architectural ideals during 
recent years, that the opportunity will be 
taken to erect a new State Capitol more 
in accordance with the present standard 
of taste in the U.S.A. We give an illus- 
tration of the building on our front page. 
———9$—9————— 


THE CARPENTERS' HALL 
LECTURES: 


INTARSIA AND WOOD INLAY. 


Tue ninth lecture of the series of Carpenters’ 
Hall lectures on the Arts Cennected with 
Building was delivered in Carpenters’ Hall, 
London-wal, on Wednesday last week by 
Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A., whose 
subject was: ''Intarsia and Wood Inlay.” 
Mr. Wm. R. Cobay, Senior Warden, presided. 

The lecturer, who showed a large number of 
fine lantern slides, said according to the best 
authorities, the word intarsia is derived 
from the Latin “‘ interserere," to insert, though 
there was a similarly sounding word, tausia,” 
which was applied to the inlaying of gold and 
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silver in some other metal, an art practised in 
Damascus, and thence called Damascening "— 
at first the two words meant the same thing, 
but after a time one was applied to wood and 
the other to metal work. There was no doubt 
that the art is Oriental. It perhaps reached 
Europe either by way of Sicily or through the 
Spanish Moors. ''Marquetry," on the other 
hand, was & word of much later origin, and 
came from the French marqueter," to mark, 
to spot. It seemed, therefore, as if it would 
be accurate to apply the former term to those 
inlays of wood in which a space was first sunk 
in the solid, to be afterwards filled with a piece 
of wood or other material of contrasting 
colour cut to fit it; and to use the latter for 
the more modern practice of cutting several 
sheets of differently coloured thin wood placed 
together to the same design, so that by one 
cutting eight or ten copies of different colours 
might be produced which would fit into each 
other accurately and ‘only require subsequent 
arranging and glueing, as well as for the perhaps 
more artistic effects of the marqueteurs of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, which were 
produced with similar veneers. He said: 
It seemed as if it would be accurate," for one 
had a liking for accommodating one’s opinions 
to what seemed a logical deduction, but unfor- 
tunately facts were against one. At Ferrara 
Cathedral the stalls were inlaid with a fine 
series of perspectives, many of which were 
unfortunately now in very bad repair; but 
this disrepair unfolded to us the secrets of their 
manufacture. The wood upon which the 
design was developed had thick pencil lines 
scored over it marking the principal lines of 
the perspective, and, except for this, was a 
smooth blank. There was no sign of sinking 
or elevation, and it was therefore evident that 
thin pieces of wood of different colours must 
have been glued on to form the design in the 
same way as the later marquetry. The art 
was made use of by most of the nations of 
antiquity, but the mediæval craft appeared to 
have been derived from the East. In India 
elaborate and beautiful geometrical designs 
were still Liar in much the same fashion as 
in the Middle Ages, for the possibilities of this 
form of design were exhausted by the Arabs 
in Egypt and the Moors in Spain, and in Venice 
there was a quarter inhabited by workmen of 
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Perugia Cathedral: Detail of Intarsia in the Choir. 


By Giuliano da Maiuno and D. del Tasso. 
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the latter race who made both metal work and 
objects in wood. Except for the inlaid ivory 
casket in the Capella Palatina at Palermo. 
which seemed to be a work of Norman times, we 
had no example of the kind which could be 
dated with precision before the appearance in 
the North of Italy of the similar lavoro alla 
Certosinia "; but since inlaying with small 
pieces of marble and vitreous pastes was 
pund in Central and Southern Italy certainly 
rom the XIIth century, there was little diff- 
culty in imagining how its use arose. Mr. 
Hamilton Jackson then gave an interesting 
historical survey of the progress of the art, 
beginning with the works of Italian masters 
of the XIVth, XVth, and XVIth centuries. 
Proceeding, he dealt with what he considered 
to be the limitations and capabilities of the art. 
The question of the limits within which the 
craftsman's efforts should be confined in any 
form of art craftsmanship was a thorny one. 
for the attempt to overstep those limits had 
always had attractions for the craftsman who 
was master of his craft, and who sighed for 
fresh fields to conquer, knowing better than the 
outeider what were the difficulties which he had 
overcome successfully in any piece of work 
from the side of craftemanship, though often 
with disastrous results when the matter was 
regarded from the point of view of excellence 
in design and purity of taste. It had been 
maintained by purists in modern times that all 
engraving or shading of the pieces of wood used 
in forming the design was illegitimate; and if 
this be so, it was equally illegitimate to stain any 
of them. But it was undeniable that a great 
addition to the resources of the art of the 
inlayer was made by the discoveries of Fra 
Giovanni, and it seemed unreasonable to refuse 
to make any use of them because later intar- 
siatori abused these means of gaining effect. 
The earliest work, it was true, depended mainly 
pon silhouette for its beauty, but did not 
together disdain lines within the main outline, 
and the abandonment of these inner lines, 
whether made by graver or saw, so red 
the possibilities of choice of subject as to 
restrict the designer to a dep uo which was 
apt to become bald. A great deal might be dcne 
by choice of pieces of wood and arrangement 
of the direction of the lines of the grain. Some 
of Fra Giovanni's perspectives showed very 


Cabinet in Roehampton House. German, 1600. 
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design, so tbat the effect might be pleasing at 
first sight, before the meanin of the less 
prominent details was realised. y other way 
of using them courts failure, since the effect of 
the whole design is ruined by the uncalculated 
punc and inequality of these materials 
ere and there. The Dutch sometimes made use 
of mother-of-pearl, in pieces upon which engrav- 
ing broke up the hard glitter of the material, 
mingled with brass and nails or studs driven 
into the surface of the wood. The two materials 
appeared to be quite harmonious, and small 
articles decorated in this manner were effec- 
tive and satisfactory. The modern French 
marquetry, though exceeding'y clever and 
beautiful in ita use of various woods, erred by lack 
"Ck i of consideration of the surface to be decorated, 
s * the subjecta flowing over the surfaces and over- 
"Cacasd V 4. flowing the proper boundaries very often; and 
ay it also sinned in using many woods of slightly 

different tones and textures, which would 
almost certainly lose their reciprocal rclation 
in the course of time, and thereby their deco- 
rative effect. He would advise the marqueteur 
to disregard most of the many foreign woods 
now in the market, and content himself with 
simple and well-proved effects, for the most 
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Y (de Y | , part trusting rather to beauty of design to 
* € E ead a ih 4 2. f i ' give distinction to his work Joa to variety of 
l f: | AN WE d: colour and startling effects of contrast. 

Ü ge = * It was the fashion of the present day to exhort 
Tm — — the designer to found his design upon the study 
— — —— of Nature, which was right enough if accom- 


panied by discretion and a feeling for style. 
In manv mouths, however, the exhortation 
meant that the simple copying of natural forms 


[kote B9 Dinar was advised, and often, if one might judge from 
Lucca Museum: Inlaid Work. the examples which one saw around one, 
By Ambrogio Pucci and Leonardo Marti. without selection either of subject or form. 


Now it was obvious that it was sometimes the 


suggestive skies made in this manner, and Fra 
Damiano was very successful in thus suggestin 
the texture of much veined and cole 
marble and of rocks, but directly the human 
figure entered into the design these expedients 
were felt to be insufficient and inexpressive, 
and inner lines had perforce to be introduced. 
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Chapel at Bergamo, in which the composition x 

and drawing of the figures recalled the designs 
of the Caracci, and the technique of the shading 
reminded one of a topper plate, while the tinting 
and gradation of the colours took away al 
impression of a work in wood, substituting that 
of a coloured engraving. Here it was quite 
evident that the desire to imitate pictorial 
qualities had led the craftsman far away from 
what should have been his aim, namely, to 
display the qualities of the material which he 
was using to the best advantage consistently 
with the position and purpose of his work in it. 
Not that perfection of workmanship was to be 
decried, though it was only occasionally that 
one was able to make use of or indeed produce 
it. But the :esthetic sense demanded that 
- consideration for material and purpose in 
every production which the joy and pride of the 
craftsman in overcoming difficulties sometimes 
prevented him from giving. Notwithstanding 
the beauty of much of the marquetry of the 
p periods of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., one often 
felt that design had been put on one side in the 
endeavour to gain a realistic effect, and the same 
defect might be traced more clearly in the 
clumsier Dutch and German productions. Even 
in the Italian work of an earlier date, every now 
b and then the same fault peeps out, though 
y the excellent taste of the nation at that period 
' prevented the Italians from falling into such 
M excesses, and one generally felt the wood even 
in their most elaborate perspectives. It might 
be asserted in a general way that the more 
colours were used the less likelihood was there 
of the effect being quite satisfactory, and that 
any light and shade introduced should be of the 
simplest kind. A slight darkening of the wood 
i in parts to gain & certain suggestion of roundness 
was quite admissible, but the expedient should 
be used with discretion, lavish employment of 
it leading to heaviness of effect and a monotony 
of tone which were most unpleasing. If ivory 
or metals were introduced, the greatest care 
was necessary to prevent them from giving 
i a spotty and uneven effect to the design, for : | 5 MT 
neither these two materials nor mother-of-pearl hdd i un ' " w^ P | 

marry quite with the tone of the wood ; and this — — 

inequality was likely to increase with age as the l [Photo by Alisari. 


wood became richer and mellower in colour. 

Such materials should be so used that the points 2 Florence Cathedral: The Prophet Amos. 
where they occurred might form a pattern in "NN 

themselves independently of the rest of the Intarsia by Armadi. 
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beauty of form in natural objects which 
attracted the eye, and sometimes the beauty or 
strangeness of colours, either in their combina- 
tion or from the unusual tint. And while the 
former quality fits the object for translation 
into ornament, by means of simplification and 
repetition, the latter was more likely to be the 
suggestive starting-point for the production of 
something quite different than a factor in a 
directly derived composition. Certain forms 
of flowers and leaves were also suitable for 
ornament expressed in a certain way, and when 
this harmony occurred the direct representation 
of Nature was satisfactory as ornament; 
but the reverse was very often shown to be 
the case in work of a more modern type, in 
which the design was based on the dictum 
that the copying of natural forms would produce 
ornament. It was not the copying of natural 
forms, but the ordering of the spaces, the arrang- 
ing and balancing of line and mass, and the 

aptation of means to ends which produced 
satisfactory decoration, and in the best Italian 
intarsias founded upon freely growing, natural 
plants this was well shown. In the later French 
eh a) we often found an equal or almost 
equal dexterity in expressing the natural form, 
and an almost greater cleverness in adapting the 
design to the material; but the Italian work 
had a fineness of style shown in a grace of 
arrangement and of proportioning the ornament 
to the space to be filled which was unsurpassable. 

A cypress chest in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, made in 1350, showed a mode of 
decoration standing between tarsia proper and 
the medieval German and French fashion of 
sinking the ground round the ornament and 
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colouring it. The design was incised, the 
ground cleared out to a slight depth, and the 
internal lines of the drawing and the background 
spaces filled in with a black mastic, the result 


much resembling niello. If dark wood be 
Bubstituted for the mastic background, we had 
practically the effect of the s of the chapel 


of the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, except that 
the tone of the lighter wood had not the variety 
which Domenico di Nicolo obtained by the 
slight differences of colour in the pieces used 
for draperies and for flesh. The effect of 
intarsia had also been sought by various imitative 
processes, some of which were almost indis- 
tinguishable from it except by close inspection, 
the object having been to avoid the difficulty of 
making the piece cut out and the piece inserted 
exactly the same size and shape. In one of 
these, wax, either in its natural state or tinted 
with an addition of powder colour, was used ; 
in another glue mixed with whiting or plaster, 
also sometimes tinted, or lead. Mr. 
Hey wood Sumner in 1902 described his mode of 
using the wax process before the Royal Institute 


of British Architecta. 


Red-lead was used sometimes, and in the 
furniture courts at South Kensington there were 
several chests and other pieces of furniture 
which had the incised design filled in with a 
mixture of whiting, glue, and linseed oil. 
The fine bronze doors whioh might be seen at 
Salerno, Amalfi, and other places in South Italy, 
wade at Constantinople, have figures in their 
panels executed somewhat in this manner; the 
flesh being filled in with thin silver and the 
drawing incised, the lines of drapery, etc., 
showing a colour, generally red. 
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Siena Cathedral Part of Gothic Stall in the Choir. 


Intarsia by Fru Giovanni Veronese, 
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At this time of day he supposed it was very 
little use to gird at the mechanical modes of 
producing so-called artistic producte, and the 
average purchaser was just as well pleased to 
possess an article the design of which in some 
of its details, if not in all, was to be met with 
in many other houses, considering the TUE 
in cost from the mechanical reproduction o 
much of the work to counterbalance the frequent 
repetition of the design. Although in certain 
parte of the production of furniture or fitments 
the use of machinery was quite legitimate and 
useful, as at the same time saving labour and 
ensuring accuracy in the fitting of similar 
portions, in anything pretending to be ornament 
its use was not wise, for even in such things 
as omamented mouldings, in which at first 
sight one would say that exact repetition was 
& virtue, it was curious to notice how all 
the life went out of the ornament when pro- 
duced mechanically—and in proportion as the 
design rose in the scale of importance so did the 
advisability of each example being unique. 
It did not offend the eve to see the Gothic ball 
flower scattered lavishly along the mouldings, 
but directly a similar form was carved to repre- 
sent & human head exact repetition became 
wearisome, the mind demanded constant variety. 
In the same way in fine intarsia the repetition 
of arabesques with but slight variations of 
detail did not offend ; but if the subject were an 
arrangement of flowers or foliage, and an exact 
repetition occurred, it was noted with surprise, 
while the perspectives and figure subjects were 
only pleasing when there was no repetition, each 
design being unique. 

In conclusion the lecturer expressed the hope 
that he might have succeeded in 5 
them, for he was quite sure that if En 
artistic manufactures were to regain the place 
which they held not so many years ago—namely. 
&t the head of the productions of the world, it 
could only be by giving that attention to 
appropriate and beautiful design which of late 
years had been replaced by the following of 
the will-o'-the-wisps of fashion. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer, and the proceedings terminated. 

— ͤ——— — 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

AT the business meeting of the R. I. B. X. 
on the 27th inst. the following candidate: 
for membership were elected by show of 
hands under By-law 10, viz. :— 

As Fellows. 
T. G. Lucas 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers, Sheffield 
W. H. Watkins, Bristol 
As Associates. 


A. Adam, Glasgow L. Mansfeld 
L. Barnish, Liverpool J. G. Martin, Oldham 
K. T. Beckett, Chester K. W. Matheson 
W. Beswick, Chester B. F. Matthews, South- 
B. Birkett, Manchester sea, Hants 
H. E. Bunce - E. J. E. Moore, Cardiff 
C. F. Butt f F. E. S. Munt 
G. R. Carter, Leicester J. Peascod 
J. H. Chaundler W. J. Py well, 
F. L. W. Cloux . Brighton 
W. V. Coates, Grimsby N. B. Robertson, 
K. A. Cockril, Gor- Leicester 
leston J. F. Schofield 
L. D. Coombs, Dune- N. F. Shanks, Man- 
din, N.Z. chester 
W. H. Crauford J. A. Slater, M.A. Can- 
P. W. Davis tab. 
G. Drysdale : F. W. Smith, Newark- 
T. G. Evans, Liverpool on-Trent 
E. B. Glanfield C. A. L. Sutton, Not- 
E. S. Hall, M.A. Oxon. tingham 
P. W. Hathaway, Roch- E. J. Tanner 
dale C. W. . Thompson, 
L. K. Hett | Chatham 
W. T. Higgins, Stony S. Tugwell, Bourne- 
Stratford mouth 
. V. Hodges, West M. E. Walker 
Bromwich H. A. Welch 
H. Hughes, Aber- G. T. Wellburn, Red- 
deen car, Yorks 
F. S. Hulbert, B.A. J. H. L. Wheatley, 
Cantab. Petersfield 
C. M. Jones H. J. Wilson, Peter- 
P. K. Kipps . boroug 
T. A. L ge, jun. A. Winch, Leeds 
M. Lyon, B.A. E. L. Wright, Cardiff 
— 
LAVINGTON MANOR, DEVIZES, AND THE WAR 
OFFICE. 
The War Office lately acquired, for 


artillery ranges on the verge of Salisburv 
Plain, 805 acres of the Lavington Manor 
estate of Mr. Charles Awdry, who preferred 
a claim of 32,018.. including residential 
damages computed at 12,200. The War 
Office valuation was for 12,286., and the 
residential damages were denied. Mr. Charles 
Bidwell, of Ely, as arbitrator, has just notified 
his award to the amount. cf 21, 3587. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


York and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 
GARDEN SUBURBS. 

On the 22nd inst, Mr. W. E. Barry, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Hull, read a paper on “ Garden 
Suburbs before this Society. He first re- 
viewed the possible effect of the Town 
Planning Act in the suburbs of our large 
cities, and drew a contrast between what was 
being done on the Continent of late years 
and what was being done here. Describing 
the general principles to be borne in mind 
when any garden-suburb scheme is formulated, 
he said the natural beauties of the site, the 
trees, hills, and hollows, should be preserved, 
and not ruthlessly destroyed, as they are in 
nine cases out of ten; as many roads as 
possible should run east and west, in order 
to secure to each house its share of sunshine. 
Avoid long, straight streets, guard against 
overcrowding the houses and cottages on the 
land ; abundant open spaces to be reserved for 
fresh air and recreation, and generally en- 
deavour to bring the quiet life of the country, 
the trees, and the colour and scent of the 
flowers within reach of the dweller in town. 

Mr. Barry went on to describe a few of the 
"new suburbs" now being formed, such as 
Letchworth, Hampstead, Earswick, and went 
fully into the detail and planning of the 
garden suburb at Hull, which has been laid 
out by his partner, Mr. Runton, and himself. 

The paper was illustrated by numerous 
lantern slides, and plans of the different 
suburbs mentioned by Mr. Barry were 
arranged in the hall for inspection. 

Mr. C. H. Channon, F. R. I. B. A., proposed 
a vote of thanks, which was seconded by 
Councillor Dr. Sanderson Long, and supported 
by Messrs. Burleigh, Scaife, and Dyer. 

The next meeting will be on April 19, when 
& paper wil be read by Mr. Harold E. 
Henderson on “ The Domestic Architecture 
of the Yorkshire Dales.’’ 


Northera Architectural Association. 

The annual meeting of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association was held on the 22nd inst. 
at 6, Higham-place, Newcastle, the President 
od H. C. Charleswood) occupying the chair. 

r. Charles S. Errington (Hon. Secretary) 
presented the annual report of the Council for 
the fifty-seventh session, which showed that 
there were ninety-two members, ninety-five 
Associates, and forty-six students, a total 
of 233, as against 237 in the previous year. 
The Council had carefully considered the 
representations made to them by local lead 
manufacturers with a view to local architects 
specifying sheet-lead, lead pipes, and white- 
lead, manufactured in the North-Country, and 
it was felt that the proposal had much to 
commend it. The attention of the Council 
having been drawn to the fact that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners publish a stereo- 
typed set of plans, specifications, and quan- 
tities for parsonage houses, which the Council 
e detrimental to architectural prac- 
tice, urgent representations were made to the 
Royal Institute on the matter, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had been urged 
to discontinue this procedure. The financial 
statement showed that the ordinary income 
amounted to 164l. lls. 7d., and after all 
expenses had been met there was a balance 
in hand of 291. 7s. 9d., as against 9/. 18s. ld. 
the previous year. 

The reports were adopted. 

Mr. Marshall moved that a committee be 
formed to revise the rules and report the 
draft of the amendments to the Association. 
He also thought the services of some professor 
should be obtained to assist the students in 
their work. , 

The resolution to appoint a committee was 
agreed to. 

The meeting re-elected Mr. Charles Wood 
President, Mr. W. Milburn Vice-President, 
Mr. C. S. Errington Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. 
Burns Dick Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. J. 
Bruce Hon. Librarian. 


— — — — 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


It is stated that Sir Philip Burne-Jones has 
deposited in the Museum the two pastel 
drawings, measuring about 19 ft. hy 72 ft., 
which Sir Edward Burne-Jones made for the 
designs of the windows of '' The Nativity " 
and The Crucifixion in St. Phillip's 
Church, Birmingham. P 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Henry Smith, quantity surveyor, of 
5 and 6, Clement's-inn, W.C., has determined 
his business connexion with Mr. R. A. 
Churchward. Mr. Smith will continue to 
on his business as heretofore at 
Clement's-inn, and Mr. Churchward has taken 
Offices at No. 353, Strand, W.C. 


Public Offices in Great George Street. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Wedgwood 
asked the hon. member for Southampton, as 
representing the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether he would state when it was antici- 
pated that the new Public Offices in Great 
George-street, Westminster, would be com- 
pleted; and what Government departments 
were to be housed therein.—Mr. Dudley 
Ward: The First Commissioner of Works 
aniticipates that these new Public Offices will 
be completed in about five years' time; he 
does not wish, at this early stage, to commit 
himself to the exact arrangements which will 
be made for the occupation of this building.—- 
Mr. Lough: Will any of these buildings pro- 
get further into the Park than the old 

uildings?—Mr. Dudley Ward: No; there 
will be a rearrangement of the boundary, but 
the general effect will be to increase the area 
of the Park. 


Westminster Abbey and the Coronation. 

In his designs for the temporary annexe 
Mr. A. Nutt, of the Office of Works, Windsor 
Castle, follows those of the similar structure 
which he built nine years ago. The main 
building for the robing-room, will measure 
about 112 ft. by 60 ft. wide and 25 ft. high, 
and there will be an additional covered way, 
an entrance lobby, with retiring-rooms, on the 
nerth side. The interior will be after the 
“ baronial hall” type, having a timbered roof 
and tapestry and armour on the walls. The 
exterior, of wood and plaster, will be made to 
harmonise with the Abbey fabric. Messrs. 
James Templeton & Co., of Glasgow, are 
weaving the mohair carpet, of Royal blue in 
colour, and bearing a design, in light blue, of 
the Orders of the Garter, Thistle, and Sham- 
rock, with their emblems and badges, on the 
length between the dais and the west door. 
The chair, containing the stone brought from 
Scone Palace, was made by Edward I.’s order 
after the pattern of the original chair by 
Walter the Paintér, painter of the Painted 
Chamber and Chapter House, who was paid 
100s. for the joinery, 13s. 4d. for carving the 
two little leopards, and 1/. 19s. 7d. for a new 
step, which has, with the leopards, been 
renewed. 


The Firm of William Morris & Co. 

Messrs. Morris & Co., who decorated the 
new rooms in the National Gallery, and who 
are making and upholstering the Coronation 
Thrones, have issued an historical pamphlet 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the firm's existence. William Morris was 
originally in the office of G. E. Street, R.A., 
but, tiring of routine work, he abandoned 
architecture. One of his fellow pupils was 
Mr. Philip Webb, who afterwards designed 
“The Red House,” at Upton, famous in the 
history of modern domestic architecture. The 
partners and associates in the original firm 
of Morris & Co., founded in 1861, were 
William Morris, Dante G. Rossetti, Ford 
Madox Brown, (Sir) Edward Burne-Jones, 
Philip Webb, P. P. Marshall (an engineer 
and surveyor), and C. J. Faulkner, an Oxford 
Don, who gave up his college work for the 
pursuit of commercial art. 


Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 

The Whitgift Hospital Preservation Com- 
mittee have instructed Dr. William Martin, 
F.S.A., to represent them at an inquiry to 
be held by Mr. R. H. Bicknell, for the Local 
Government Board, into an application made 
by the Croydon Borough Council for com- 
pulsory powers to acquire some property at 
North End for a widening of the roadway on 
its east side. The Borough Councils scheme 
would result in the bringing of the new 
frontage line to a point so near to the flank 
of the almshouses as, in the Preservation 
Committee's opinion, will threaten the 
existence of the old buildings. We may here 
observe that one of the new suburban roads 
suggested by the London Traffic Department, 
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Board of Trade, in their third annual report, 
which has just been issued, consists of a “ by- 
pass" to relieve the traffic on the main road 
through Croydon to Brighton by means of a 
loop diverging at Norbury, passing through 
Waddon to the west of Croydon, and re-entering 
the high road at a point near Purley Downs. 


Ancient Welsh Monuments. 

The Society of Antiquaries have resolved 
to make representations to Sir Richard 
Williams-Bulkeley, Bart., suggesting that 
prompt action be taken to preserve the ruins 
of Beaumaris Castle from their dangerous 
condition induced by neglect and the growth 
of ivy. The Castle, situated on the Williams- 
Bulkeley estate, was built for Edward I. by 
Henry de Elreton, architect and “ master- 
mason ’’ also of the castles at Conway and 
Carnarvon. The plan embraces a fosse 
around a wall having ten low towers, round or 
square at base, and exhibiting traces of Sara- 
cenic feeling, which surrounds an octagonal 
ballium, 57 by 60 yards, in which stand an 
advanced work, known as the Gunner’s Walk, 
and the keep, with its four round angle- 
towers, and four towers on the sides. The 
Early English chapel has four squints and an 
arcade, the great hall, 70 ft. by 24 ft., had 
five windows fitted with tracery. The Society 
have also decided that it is desirable to place 
the two cromlechs and the chambered mound 
at Plas Newydd and Bryn Celli Ddu. on Lord 
Anglesey's property, under the protection of 
the Ancient Monuments Act. à 


Restoration of Three City Churches. 

Funds are opened for the repair and restora- 
tion of the churches of St. Andrew-by-the- 
Wardrobe, Queen Victoria-street, and tho 
adjacent church of St. Mary Aldermary. The 
two edifices are by Wren, the latter being 
after the Gothic style, mainly copied from 
that of its predecessor. The fabric of St. 
Helen's, Bishopsgate, has just been repaired. 
The church was extensively restored in 1893 
by J. L. Pearson, R.A. A mural tablet has 
been affixed in the church to the memory of 
the Rev. J. A. L. Airey, the late vicar. 


Two Historical Houses in London. 

Commemorative tablets have just been 
affixed upon the fronts of No. 37, Chesham- 
place, Belgrave-square, formerly occupied by 
Earl Russell, and No. 32, Soho-square, which 
was for many years the home of Sir Joseph 
Banks, P.R.S., in whose time it was numbered 
„50, and was known as the Holland 
House of Science." After his death there, 
in 1820, the house was occupied by the 
Linnean Society and Dr. Robert Brown, the 
eminent botanist and naturalist, whose 
museum, including the Captain Cook relics, 
was stored in the back portion of the house, 
facing Dean-street. 


The National Collections. 

The Committee of the Swan Memorial Fund 
have quesented to the National Gallery four- 
teen drawings, executed for the greater por- 
tion in charcoal, by J. M. Swan. Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. Sadler have given, through the 
National Art Collections Fund, to the 
National Gallery of British Art, Millbank, 
the life-sized statue of Lycidas’’ sculptured 
by Mr. J. Havard Thomas, which was ex- 
hibited a few years ago in the New Gallery. 


— dolo —— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Possiipark District Library, Giasgow. 

In this competition the assessor, Mr. J. B. 
Wilson, F.R.LB.A., acting in conjunction 
with the City Architect and Librarian, has 
submitted his award to the Council as 
follows :—First, Mr. George Simpson, I.A.; 
second, Mr. Wm. B. Whitie, I.A.; third, Mr. 
Thos. S. Allan (all of Glasgow); and the 
Council has approved the award, and 
appointed the first named as architect for the 
work, and paid premiums of 30/. and 20/. to 
the second and third. Although quite a small 
building (the total cost was not to exceed 
5.500/.), the response to the invitation to com- 
pete was exceptionally large, about 130 de- 
signs being submitted from all parts of the 
kingdom. It may be of interest, therefore, 
to many to see the accepted plan. A sketch 
of this is appended, and shows a very straight- 
forward arrangement. with excellent super- 
vision of all parts. All the rooms are top- 
lit, as the accommodation asked necessitated 
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the use of the whole area of site if arranged 
on the one floor. Mr. Simpson has also very 
sensibly accepted the lines of the streets, 
which torm a rather sharp angle, any awkward- 
ness in the shape of his rooms being more 
apparent in the plan than it will be in the 
building, while he has the advantage of pre- 
serving the perspective lines of his streets, 
à consideration often lost sight of by architects 
when designing structures for such angle sites. 
The estimated cost of the design is 5,530/., 
exclusive of fees and furnishing. 


Marylebone Town Hall. 

At the meeting of Marylebone Borough 
Council of March 23 the minutes of the Town 
Hall Committee (already reported in the 
Builder) with regard to the appointment of 
an assessor in connexion with the new Town 
Hall came up for confirmation. The re- 
commendations of the Committee were as 
follows :—That (a) designs for the new Town 
Hall be invited in open competition, and that 
an assessor be appointed to advise the Com- 
mittee in the preparation of the conditions and 
regulations governing such competition, and to 
select a design to be adopted by the Council. 
(b) The President of the Institute of British 
Architects be requested to nominate three 
professional gentlemen from whom this Com- 
mittee be empowered to select one as assessor. 
(c) The Council do accept the offer of the 
President that two members of the Committee 
be associated with the assessor to confer with 
him before the final selection of the plans. 
100 Our Chairman (Mr. Alderman Edward T. 

owler) and Mr. Alderman E. R. Debenham 
be appointed to confer and consult with the 
assessor as mentioned in the previous recom- 
mendation. 

To the motion for the adoption of the report 
and recommendations an amendment was 
moved that the recommendations be referred 
back, and that the Committee be directed to 
consider and report as to a scheme for the 
appointment of an assessor to select four 
designs, from which the Council may finally 
select the design. In the course of the dis- 
cussion the Rev. E. A. Midwinter said the 
Committee had gone to the highest authority 
in the land on the subject of an assessor, and 
they awaited the suggestion of a better plan. 
Alderman Fowler said the Town Hall Com- 
mittee appointed the Mayor and himself to 
interview the President of the R.I.B.A., and 
they urged all points upon him, and after a 
great deal of conversation and persuasion he 
told them he could not make. any further 
concessions than those already foreshadowed. 
It was far better that the selection of the 
designs shouid be in the hands of men whose 
training and time were occupied upon those 
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particular matters, rather than that they 
should be chosen in a haphazard method by 
non-professional men. Alderman Anglim 
objected to the assessor's decision being final. 
No architect should have the final settlement 
for a new ‘Town Hall for the people of 
Marylebone. Mr. R. Russell said members 
could not decide upon the best design and 
plans for such a building. Mr. Helsdon said, 
whether for good or ill, they wére in the 
hands of the President of the R.I.B.A. It 
was highly desirable that 1f they employed an 
assessor the should be guides by his advice. 
He would be a man of experience that no 
member of the Council could possibly possess, 
and he would be independent of the Council, 
which was a most important consideration. 
It was finally decided that the recommenda- 
tions of the P.R.I.B.A. should be adopted. 


—————49$—9————— 
BOOKS. 


The Geolo of Building Stones. By 
J. ALLEN Howe, B.Sc., F.G.S. (London: 
Edward Arnold. 1910. Pp. 455; twenty- 
nine illustrations in text, seven plates, and 
seven maps.) 

“THERE is no help; sooner or later, in the 

course of practice, the architect or engineer 

will have the need of some geological know- 
ledge forced upon him.” This is the opening 
sentence of Mr. Howe's book, and it is one 
which gives the architect pleasant anticipa- 
tions; at last we are to have geology made 
easy, an armchair lesson, from which the 
much-crammed youth or the busy senior can 
learn in a few hours all that is worth knowing 
about the building stones of the British Isles. 

The pleasant anticipations are soon scattered. 

The author is charmingly frank. It is not 

from books," he writes, a few pages farther 

on, "that geology is to be learned; . . . 

how to recognise a stone at sight from amongst 

a host of others of the same kind is just one 

of the things that the architect wants to 

know; the books will not tell him." But 
rnuch, indeed, can be learned from books, 
and we know of no better book on the sub- 
ject, from *he architect's point of view, than 
Mr. Howe's. The minerals of which building 
stones are composed, form the subject of the 
second chapter. Granite and other igneous 
rocks, sandstones and grits. limestones, slates 
and other fissile rocks, and miscellaneous 
building stones are then described in turn, 
first geologically, and in the second place 
topographically. Maps showing the distribu- 
tion of the different kinds of stone in the 

British Isles add much to the interest and 

value of the book. The last two chapters 
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deal with the decay and the testing of building 
stones, and it is trom these chapters and from 
the topographical sections of the earlier 
chapters, read in connexion with the classified 
lists of building stones given in the appen- 
dices, that the architect will glean the most 
useful informBtion. Mr. Howe is sceptical 
about the value of the oft-repeated advice 
that the student should see for himself the 
effects of weathering agencies in quarries and 
escarpments; it is an interesting and healthy 
exercise, but “will teach little of the be. 
haviour of building stones." The causes of 
decay in building stones are described under 
three heads—cheinical, organic, and mechani- 
cal—and a separate section is devoted to the 
decay of each of the principal groups of stone. 
Of equal value and interest is the final chapter 
on the testing of building stones, but we have 
said enough to reveal the scope of the book, 
and need only add that it is one which every 
architect ought to possess. 


Municipal Engineering: Model Answers to 
Questions Set at Recent Examinations oj 
the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. Second Edition. Revised by 
SvpNEY G. Turner, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Barrister-at-Law, eto. (London: The St. 
2975 Press, Ltd. 1910. Price 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Tuis book is a reprint of examination rs 

set by the Institution of Munici and 

ty Engineers, ihe answers to which 
originally appeared in the Surveyor and 

Municipal and County Engineer. Sample 

questions published from time to time by the 

Institution are added in the form of an 

Except for thia and revision where 

necessary this edition remains the same as 

the first. 

The questions are grouped under the head- 
ings of t oy erie subjects and a serviceable 
index is added. The answers are full and 
well illustrated with dimensioned sketches. 
The ground covered is, for the size of the 
book, wide and of practical variety. 

Whilst not taking the place of larger text- 
books on the subjects dealt with, the book 
contains a deal ol practical and concise in- 
formation on the subjects required for the 
Institution examinations. It shculd be of 
great service as 4 guide to students, and also 
to those engaged in preparing them for the 
examinations. 


Sewage Disposal Works: Their Design ard 
Construction. By W. C. | EASDALE, 
M.S.E., etc. (London: E. & F. N. Spon. 
1910. 256 pp.; 155 illustrations.) 

So MUCH has been written about sewage dis- 

posal in recent years that one is apt to turn 

to a new book on the subject with litte 
hope of finding in it much that is novel 
or interesting. Chemists,  bacteriologists, 
engineers, and others of less account have 

written on and about the eubject, and a 

Royal Commission has issued reports of 

wearisome length. 'lo this formidable mass 

of writing Mr. Easdale has ventured to add 
another k, and let us say at once thai 
it is à book which cannot fail to appeal to the 
engineer. It is essentially a practical book, 
dealing with every stage of sewage purification 
on biological lines, and containing illustra- 
tions and descriptions of screens, tanks, 
fillers and appliances of all kinds suitable 
for the work. Two paragraphs on chemical 
mixers and sewage mixers, interpolated in 
the chapter on ‘Sludge Disposal,’ serve t^ 
emphasise the fact that chemical precipita 
tion is outside the scope of the book. Mr 

Easdale writes clearly and tersely, his illustra- 

tions are excellent (Fig. 25 15, however, upside 

down), and he has provided a full index. 


Elementary Science Applied to Sanitation 
and Plumbers’ Work. By A. HERRING- 
. SHaw, A. R. San. I., etc. Second Edition. 
(London: Gurney & Jackson. 1910. 
Pp. 264; 136 illustrations.) 

Mr. HERRING-SHaw is Assistant Lecturer in 


Sanitary Engineering at the Victoria 
University, Manchester, and is also Chief 
Assistant in the Municipal and Sanitary 


Engineering Department of the Manchester 
Bchool of Technology. He therefore knows 
exactly what technical students require, and 
in this book he has carried out a good idea 
admirably. It is divided into four parts, 
dealing respectively with elementary science 
(cnietly plane and solid geometry), arithmetic 
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and mensuration, physics, and chemistry. 
The subjects are treated with special refer- 
ence to the plumber and domestic engineer. 
The properties of water and air and other 
liquids and gases and of solids, heat, mechanics, 
and the chemistry of water and air and of the 
common metals and their alloys are all tersely 
discussed, and many simple experiments are 
described which vill help the student to test 
for himself the truth of the statements made. 
The book is weil produced and contains a 
full index. lf it is true, as we believe it is, 
that the sudden discharge of water into a red- 
hot boiler is, as stated on page 188, ‘‘ never 
responsible for an explosion," it is surely a 
mistake to include this among the four com- 
mon causes of explosion given on page 187. 


Domestic Sanitation and Plumbing. Part II. 
— Water Supply, Domestic Hot-water 
Services, Warming and Ventilation of 
Buildings. By A. HERRINO-SRAw, 
A. R. San. I.,, etc. (London: Gurney & 
Jackson. 1911. 358 pp.; 264 illustrations.) 


Tus is a useful book for the plumber and 
dumestic engineer. It contains seven chapters 
on water supply, four on domestic hot-water 
services, six on warming apparatus, and one 
on ventilation. Tho student in search cf 
theories and calculations will find much of 
interest to him, and the practical man will 
not jook in vain for information on appliances 
and fittings of many kinds. Here and there 
the author or the printer nods, as on 
page 255, where we read, “all secondary 
returns should enter the cylinder at points 
not less than 1 ft. below the top," and in the 
next paragraph, where feasible, the second- 
ary returns may with advantage enter the top 
of the cylinder." On page 320 (last line) 
3^ ought to be 3. The continuous lattice 
veulilator above the tops of the window 
frames, shown in Fig. 257, cannot be recom- 
mended; it would admit the weather too 
freely and is without any means of regula- 
tion. To call a ventilator of this kind an 
‘air exit" is merely playing with words; 
one may wish it to act as an outlet, but, as a 
general rule, in a room with an open fire, it 
will admit very much more air than it allows 
to escape. These, however, are small matters. 
The book is a good one. 


The Workmen's Compensatiun Act, 1906, 
with Notes, Rules, Orders, and Regulations. 
By W. ADDINGTON WILLIs, LL.B. (London), 
Barrister-at-Law. Eleventh edition. (Lon- 
don: Butterworth & Co.; Shaw & Sons. 
1910. Pp. 334. 5s. net.) 

Mr. WILLIs is to be congratulated on the 

production of this eleventh edition of 

Willis's Workmen's Compensation Acts." 

The tenth edition appeared in July, 1907, the 

same month and year in which the Act of 

1906 came into operation. In his ninth edition, 

which appeared the previous February, 

and again in this edition, the author in his 
introduction describes the new Act as sweep- 
ing away the incongruities created by the 
original statute of 1897 by extending its 
benefits to nearly every kind of employment ; 
but it must be admitted that, apart from this 
mere extension, plenty of incongruities remain 
under the new Act, and that the law continues 
unsatisfactory. No legislation has created so 
much litigation for the purposes of interpreta- 
tion as these Acts in relation to workmen's 
compensation, and the present volume sup- 
ports this assertion, since in the Preface the 
author states he has had to add some 360 cases 
to the text since the appearance of his last 
edition. Notwithstanding this accretion of 
cases and the inclusion of the numerous rules 
and forms, this text-book still retains its 
handy form, and is one of the best treatises 
on this subject which we know, and it is 
published at an extremely moderate price. 

This eleventh edition seems to have been care- 

fully brought up to date, and is likely to 

prove as acceptable as its predecessors. 


— —— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MonrnN ORGAN Buitpine. By Walter 
and Thomas Lewis, organ builders. With 
76 illustrations. (London: W. Reeves, 
Charing Cross-road, W.C.) 

Tue Social Gripe, 1911. Edited by Mrs. 
Hugh Adams and Edith A. Browne. 
(London : Adam and Charles Black.) 

Economy IN SrwaGe Disposar. By 
C. Charles Smith, M.Inst.M. and C.E. 


THE BUILDER. 


(London : The Sanitary Publishing Company. 
ls. net.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN THE PREPARATION 


-OF Town PLAN NIN ScHEMES. By E. G. 


Bentley, LL.B.. and S. Pointon Taylar, 
A. R. I B.A. With a Foreword by Raymond 
Unwin. With a model set of coloured plans. 
(London: George Philip & Son, Ltd., Fleet- 
street, E.C.) 

GRAPHICAL REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN. 
By J. A. Davenport, M.Sc., B.Eng., M.C I. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., Haymarket. 
s. net.) 

A Digest oF THE Law or EaseMENTS. By 
L. C. Innes. Eighth edition, by Noel 
Leybourn Goddard. (London: Stevens & 
Sons, Ltd., Chancery-lane. 1911.) 
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MUNKIPAL ENGINEERS AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION. 


AT & meeting of the Western Counties 
District of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers held at Torquay on Satur- 
day, there was a discussion as to the carrying 
out of architectural work by the Engineer to 
the Municipal Authority. The question 
arose upon the plans of the new pavilion, 
which has been designed by the Borough 
Engineer, Mr. H. A. Garrett, A.M.Inst.C. E. 
Mr. J. Paton, Plymouth, President, was in 
the chair. 


Mr. H. A. Garrett 

said that for no less a period than eighteen 
years the Council had from time to time been 
engaged in discussing the desirability of pro- 
viding a pavilion or central rendezvous for the 
use of the large number of visitors, especially 
those who frequented to town in the winter 
months. Many schemes had been considered, 
and considerable sums of money had been 
expended in obtaining various schemes during 
the past eighteen years. It was finally de- 
cided that the scheme prepared by himself 
was the most suitable. The sanction to the 
loan, which was for 17,500., was granted 
in November last, and the works com- 
menced in December. The site was land re- 
claimed from the sea, and filled up with 20-ft. 
depth of sand, and it could readily be under- 
stood that the erection of a pavilion on such 
a site needed a foundation of special design. 
Upon examination, the sand-filling was found to 
be well consolidated, and he had recommended 
the construction of a Portland cement rein- 
forced concrete foundation “‘raft, covering 
the whole area of the site. Upon this raft was 
now being reared a framework of steel stan- 
chions and girders to form the outline of the 
building, the space between the stanchions 
being filled in with brickwork and faced with 
Messrs. Doulton’s patent Carrara ware. 


Mr. A. D. Greatorex, West Bromwich, 
said they had heard a good deal in the Press 
of surveyors carrying out architectural work 
and interfering with the architectural pro- 
fession. He ventured to say, in many of these 
cases, the borough engineer was the right 
person to be trusted with the work. It 
appeared it was so in this case. Mr. Garrett 
had had the erection of a pavilion under his 
consideration for a good many years, and who 
was better able to say what the town wanted 
than the Borough Engineer, who knew the 
wishes and requirements of his Council. 


Mr. H. W. Smith, Scarborough, 

remarked that Mr. Greatorex had made some 
reference to architectural work being done 
by engineers. Possibly the men who worked 
at seaside towns and health resorts got a little 
more of this kind of work to do than other 
members of the municipal engineerin ro- 
fession. There was, of course, a good deal to 
be said on both sides of the question. Those 
of them who had had some architectural 
training were quite as well qualified to deal 
wilh matters of this kind as anyone else. 
He thought the fact that the Council of 
Torquay, after competition, as he understood, 
had entrusted Mr. Garrett with this work, 
must be very gratifying to him. One did not 
like to criticise the plans, but he took it that 
a large portion of the floor area of the 
pavilion was to be given up to promenad- 
ing, otherwise it was difficult to see how a 
large portion of the audience was to see the 
stage. 

Councillor Langdon, Torquay, 
seid he was interested in certain foreign 
mines, and the buildings were all erected 
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from the plans of their engineers, and he 
could not say that the engineer usually made 
a very. good architect. A friend of his, who 
was with him at one of the mines, said they 
would have done much better to have em- 
loyed an architect for this work. He agreed, 
owever, that they could not have a better 
architect for the pavilion than Mr. Garrett. 


— Ge ÁÀ 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Corporations and Contractors. 

The liability of corporations with public 
duties to perform is rendered somewhat 
uncertain where they employ a contractor to 
carry out any operations for them. In a recent 
case, Robinson and Another v. Urban District 
Council of Beaconsfield, pending the completion 
of a drainage scheme, the Council had, under 
sect. 42 of the Publio Health Act, 1875, under- 
taken to empty the cesspools in their district, 
and had employed a contractor to perform 
this duty for them. The contract was silent 
as to where the sewage thus collected was to 
be disposed of, and the contractor on one or 
two occasions, without leave, had discharged 
the carts on land belonging to the plaintiffs, 
which was a partially developed building 
estate, thereby causing, as it wes alleged, a 
nuisance to the plaintiffs and their tenants. 
The defendants did not dispute the fact that 
there was no right to so dispose of the eewage 
without leave cn the plaint:ffe! land, but they 
contended that this was an act of “ collateral ” 
negligenoe on the part of their contractor, for 
which they were not responsible. The Court, 
in awarding & small sum as damages, held 
that this was not ''collateral'" negligence, as 
the defendant Council had not taken sufficient 
precautions as to the method in which the 
sewage should be disposed of and to prevent 
damage ensuing from the performance of the 
contract by their contractor. The case is not 
very lengthily reported, and it is not clear 
what the position would have been had tho 
contract provided as to where the sewage was 
to be disposed of, but the contractor, in 
breach of contract, had caused annoyance to 
the plaintiffs. If the act complained of arose 
out of the direct performance of the duty 
undertaken by the Council, it appeers they 
would be liable whether the act was that of a 
contractor or not—of course, provided that the 
act in itself created a cause of action at all. 


Liabilities of Local Authorities. 


A somewhat new point seems to have been 
raised in the case of Dawson v. Bingley Urban 
District Council. Under sect. 66 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, every urban authority has 
the duty laid upon it to provide and maintain 
fire plugs and all necessary works, machinery, 
and assistance for securing an efficient supply 
of water in case of fire to be provided and 
maintained," and shall mark the position of 
such fire-plugs. The plaintiff’s premises took 
fire, and the fire-brigade attended, but the 
plaintiff contended that owing to the defendant 
Council's negligence the fire-brigade was unable 
to take prompt action, and that the damage 
cccasioned by the fire was in consequence 
increased. The negligence complained of and 
found by the jury was that the fire-plug had 
not been kept level with the road (although 
there was no evidence that the defendants had 
themselves covered it up), and that its position 
was not properly indicated. The jury awarded 
the plaintiff 512/., but on a legal argument the 
judge entered judgment for the defendants. 
On an application for judgment or a new trial 
to the Court of Appeal. judgment was entered 
for the plaintiff, but the judgments delivered 
are not at present reported in full, so it does 
not appear upon what grounds the Court 
below acted. Possibly the judge considered 
the damages too remote; but. in any case. the 
important point to note is that the Court of 
Appeal have held the local authority liable. 


Liabilities of Householders. 


The case of Barker v. Herbert is one of 
interest to householders. A boy was injured 
by falling down into an area of which one of 
the railings was missing. and the action was 
brought against the owner or occupier of the 
house. At the trial the jury found that 
(1) the area was a miisance to persons using 
the highway; (2) that a trespasser had 
removed the railing: (3) that the defendant 
did not know that the railing had been 
removed. and that sufficient time had not 
elapsed for him to discover its absenoe by the 
use of reasonable care; (4) that the bov had 
met with the accident by clambering along 
inside the railings; (5) that the defendant 
with reasonable care had no reason to antici- 
pate such an accident if a railing wae missing: 
(6) and he had used reasonable care to prevent 
the premises becoming dangerous to those 
using the highway. These findings gave rise 
to considerable legal argument, as it wae 
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contended that the mere existence of a nuisance 
was sufficient to render the owner or ocoupier 
liable to users of the highway, end that in the 
case of a child his entering through the 
hole in the railings and clambering along 
inside must be contemplated as a lawful user 
of the highway. This case had already been 
iried once, and the Court of Appeal had 
ordered a new trial, as in the first trial judg- 
ment was entered tor the defendants on the 
plaintiff's own case. At this second trial 
judgment was again entered for the defendante 
on the ground that the nuisance was not the 
direct cause of the accident, as on the findings 
of the jury it was impossible to say that the 
child was lawfully using the highway. The 
legal arguments must impress owners and 
occupiers of house property with the serious 
liabilities they may be under with respect to 
such defects. 
Landlord and Tenant. 


A recent decision of the Court of Appeal, in 
the case of Zurcott v. Wakeley & Wheeler, 
should be noted by lessees of old houses. In 
a lease of an old house in Hatton-garden for 
twenty-eight years from 1881 there were 
covenants to well and substantially repair the 
sume, and to keep in thorough repair and good 
condition the demised premiscs. and to yield 
up the same so repaired at the end of the 
term. The plaintiffs in the action were the 
reversioners of the lease and the defendants 
assignees of the lease. In 1909 the London 
County Council gave the defendants notice 
that the premises were in a dangerous oon- 
dition and requiring the front wall to be 
pulled down to the level of the first floor. The 
defendants gave up the premises at the end 
of the term demised without having complied 
with this requirement, and the plaintiffs were 
suing them for the cost of oarrying out this 
work and re-erecting the wall. The Court 
held, under the covenants in this case which, 
as shown above, included a covenant ‘to 
keep” the premises in thorough repair, that 
the defendants were liable, as the necessary 
repair to this front wall was not such as to 
change the character of the premises; it was 
only & necessary operation of repair to a 
subsidiary portion of the premises. Persons 
taking assignments of leases cannot be too 
careful in considering their liabilities under 
the lease, especially in the oase of old houses. 


Fencing in Factories. 


An example of litigation caused by the 
obscure drafting of Acts of Parliament relat- 
ing to the concerns of commercial men is 
furnished by the case of Jackson v. A. G. 
Malliner Motor Body Compeny. Ltd., recently 
decided in & Divisional Court. Sect. 10 of the 
Factory Act, 1901, provides that every hoist 
or teagle and every flywheel directly con- 
nected with the steam or water or other 
mechanical power must be fenced. It has 
required the legal acumen of two judges and 
a oareful reference to former Acts of Parlia- 
ment dealing with the subject to determine 
whether this section requires only those hoists 
and  teagles which are connected with 
machinery to be fenoed, or whether it applies 
to all hoists and teagles. The Divisional 
Court have adopted the latter view, and it is 
well that factory owners should have their 
attention drawn to the point. A comma would 
have saved this litigation, but stops are dis- 
pensed with in Acts of Parliament, as the 
sentences are supposed to be expressed in 
language which can leave no doubt as to their 
meaning independent of punctuation. 


— — — 
LAW REPORTS. 


KriNG's BENCH DIVISION. 
(Divisional Court, before Justices PHILLIMORE 
and BANKES.) 


Case under the London Building Act. 


Minturn v. Barry—Same v. London County 
Council. 


TN this case, which was heard last week. the 
nlaintiff appealed from the judgment of 
Deputy Judge Gurner sitting at the Brompton 
County Court. 

The plaintiff, Misa Minturn. is the free- 
holder of No. 14, Cheleea-embankment, and 
the London County Council are the freeholderg 
of the adjoining house, No. 15, the other 
defendant being Sir J. Wolfe Barry, who was 
the tenant of No. 15. 

Plaintiff s case was that the walls of her 
house suffered from dampness, which dampnees 
came through the partv wall dividing her 
premises from No. 15, and the result was that 
several rooms in the basement of her house 
were rendered uninhabitab'e. On June 2, 1910. 
plaintiff served on the defendants a party 
structure notice, under the provisions of the 
London Building Act, intimating that after 
the expirv of two months she intended to 
excrcise the rights given to her under the 
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London Building Act, sect. 88 (1), and aleo 
specifying the character of the works which 
it was proposed to oarry out. A differenco 
having arisen between the building owner and 
the adjoining owner relating to the work to 
be done as specified in the notice, the matter 
was referred to two surveyors under sect. 91, 
sub-sect. lof the Act, and upon their failing 
to agree it was referred to Sir A. Stenning 
as the arbitrator, who by his award found 
that the party wall was not so far defective 
or out of repair as to necessitate any works 
being executed under a party structure notice. 
From this decision the plaintiff appealed to 
the County Court upon the ground that the 
fact of the penetration of damp from No. 15 
proved that the party wall was '' defective or 
out of repair" within the meaning of sect. 

of the Act. Defendants, however, contended 
that the presence of damp did not render the 
wall “ defective or out of repair within the 
meaning of the section. The deputy County 
Court judge gave judgment for the defendants. 
Hence the present appeal of the plaintiff. 

Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C., and Mr. Willoughby 
Williams (instructed by Messrs. Wadeson 
Malleson) appeared for the appellant; Mr. 
Bliss (instructed by Mesers. Hopgoods & 
Dowson) for Sir J. Wolfe Barry; and Mr. 
Daldy (instructed by Mr. E. Tanner) for the 
London County Council. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel their lordshipe allowed the appeal, 
being of opinion that dampness in sufficient 
quantities rendered a party wall defective 
within the meaning of the section, and 
remitted the case to the County Court judge 
for him to consider the work necessary to be 


done. 
— — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Palais Royal. 

S1R,— Your contributor of the article on the 
above in your issue of ihe 17th inst. says 
that Cardinal Richelieu stipulated that the 
name of Palais Cardinal should remain in use. 

I have the verbatim transcript of the 
* Donation du Palais Cardinal," and I find 
no such stipulation in it. 

Presumably it was called the Palais Royal 
when Louis XIII. came into possession at 
Richelieu's death in 1642, till which time, of 
course, it was known as the Palais Cardinal. 
The date of the deed of gift was 1636. 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


%% The stipulation was not indeed expressly 
made either in the deed of gift of June 1, 1639, 
or in Richelieu’s will of May, 1642, but it 
was implied by the occurrence of the name 
Palais Cardinal in an inscription in gold 
letters on a slab of black marble, which he 
caused to be placed over the entrance of the 
building. Shortly after the Cardinal’s death 
this was emo sed by Anne of Austria on the 
representation of the Jean Louis de Balzac, 
who condemned the inscription on the double 
ground that its French was questionable, and 
that it was unseemly for the King to live in 
a house named after a subject. Richelieu’s 
niece, however, the Duchess of Aiguillon, pro- 
tested with such energy against this act of 
disrespect to her uncle's memory that the 
Queen Regent was obliged to replace the 
tablet.—Ep. 


Architectural Copyright. 


SrR,—In discussing this question with 
members of the profession I find not a few 
are inclined to think that “infringements ” of 
such copyright as subsists in architectural 
works very seldom occur, or, when they do, 
they are copies of points of detail from the 


works of prominent men, which are the 


“sincerest flattery,” and which, at any rate, 
these men can afford to smile at. We are all 
familiar with a certain gable and the termina- 
tion of a certain tourelle roof which we meet 
with in many parts of the country. 

But an instance has occurred in my own 
practice which, I think, shows what may 
happen. A client, whose house I added to a 
year or two ago, recently wrote to me telling 
me of a small further addition he was making, 
and explaining that this addition was of so 
slight a character it was unnecessary to con- 
sult me; but, he added, "I shall have a 
touch of your artistic hand, for the bow is to 
be made as much as possible like the pretty 
window at L———-." 
is a house built by me some years 
since. I subsequently discovered that, with- 
out asking the consent of the owner of the 
house, and with only the permission of the 
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tenant (certainly with no reference to the 
architect), he had instructed a builder to go 
and carefully measure up the bay window in 
question with a view to an absolute reproduc- 
tion of it! Comment is needless. 

F. Stewarp Taytor, A. R. I. B. A. 


The Building Trades Exhibition. 

SIR, —It is now several years since I visited 
the Building Exhibition. I left off doing so 
by reason of the intrusiveness of most of the 
stall attendants.’ No sooner did one halt at 
a stall to examine an exhibit than the attend- 
ant would thrust himself forward and bom- 
bard one with parrot-like praise of the article. 
Frequently he was not a practical man, and 
was unable to carry on any technical dis- 
cussion, his object being to obtain one's name 
and address, presumably with à view to sub- 
sequent bombardment of one's office. 

I realise, of course, that exhibiting costs 
money, but I would like to suggest that the pro- 
cedure described—if it still obtains—is not the 
way in which exhibitors can expect to recoup 
themselves. It only irritates the average 
visitor, who passes on without looking at stalls 
at which he either observes the practice being 
followed or notes the hawk-like poise of the 
attendant. 

A visitor who is allowed to study the 
exhibits undisturbed knows how to get in 
touch with exhibitors if he is sufficiently 
interested to wish to do so. If he is not, he 
would be boni to be influenced by the 


methods describe 


Many other architects are of my way of 
thinking. Verb. sap. .8.L 
A Town Planning Proposal. 

Sin, —In your issue of March 3 illustrations 
are given of the proposed new Middlesex 
Guildhall. In the issue of March 10 a para- 
graph records the fact that H.M.’s Stationery 
Office is to be rebuilt as offices, etc. 

The beautiful new Wesleyan central build- 
ing, with its unsatisfactory axial outlook, is 
nearing completion, and no doubt before many 
years elapse other alterations will take place 
in the same neighbourhood with possibly the 
rebuilding or removing of the Westminster 
Hospital. 

Is not this just one of those occasions when 
a comprehensive scheme on town planning 
lines prepared beforehand is so very 
essential? What a splendid opportunity is 
afforded of dealing effectively with the only 
remaining unsatisfactory side of one of the 
finest open town spaces in the world! 

R. Dany. 


Employment in the Argentine. 

Smr,—In view of the propaganda relative 
to this country lately appearing in several 
newspapers, I should like to acquaint any 
architectural assistants thinking of coming 
here upon one or two points, which may save 
future disappointment. 

First of all, they will have to remain assist- 
ants, the laws of the country being so framed 
as to form a puis d to all intents and 
purposes, and bar any foreigner from practis- 
ing even for the smallest building. 

Secondly, I know many absolutely first-class 
men whose salaries range from $300 to $550 
a month, which, being equivalent to 300. 
to 350/. in English currency a year, appears 
at home a good salary, but in Buenos Aires 
is barely suficient to live upon, let alone to 
save a penny piece at the end of the year, 
and the cost of living is annually increasing. 
Speaking and writing Spanish fluently is 
absolutely necessary, and in addition to this 
one has to face Spanish and Italian competi- 
tion of considerable merit.. 

* Buenos AIRES.” 


— —9——— — 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Substance on Tiles. 

SIR,—I shall be greatly obliged if you can 
tell me what to do about some tiles which 
I had put down about eighteen months ago on 
the tloor of a piazza, which is partly uncovered. 
They are the common red and yellow tiles, 
and are constantly covered with a thick white 
substance, which gives them an ugly and 
untidy appearance. J have tried washing it 
with many things, but it always appears 
again. Can you give me the reason for this, 
and tell me what will-cure it? TILEs. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article deals with the question 
ot placing the Edward VII. Memorial on the 
site proposed in St. James's Park. 


„The New York Factory Fire" is the title of 
our second article. It deals with the administra- 
tion of buildin 5 in New Vork and 
the lessons to be learnt in this country from 
the fire (p. 388). 


“Art Galleries is the title of a short article 
on p. 388, based upon some remarks by Mr. 
Roger Fry with regard to the new rooms at the 
National Gallery. 


Our Notes (p. 389) include : '* Coronation 
Decorations "; The Royal College of Art; 
" A New Architectural Society,; The State 
Capitol, Albany, New York." 


“ Intarsia and Wood Inlay was the title of 
the Carpenters' Hall Lecture on the 22nd inst. 
The lecturer, Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A., 
showed some excellent lantern slides in illustra- 
tion of his interesting remarks (p. 390). 


Competition news includes a brief notice of 
Possilpark District Library, Glasgow; and a 
note on Marylebone Town Hall (p. 393*. 


Our notices of meetings of provincial architec- 
tural societies (p. 393) include: York and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society”; and 
Northern Architectural Association." 


Book notices (p. 394) include: “ The Geology 
of Building Stones; Municipal Engineering, 
Answers to Examination Questions"; ‘‘Sewage 
Disposal Works"; Elementary Science 
Apolied to Sanitation and Plumbers’ Work ” ; 
* Domestic Sanitation and Plumbing " ; The 
Workmen's Compensation Act." 


Legal Column (p. 395) includes: notes on 
“ Landlord and Tenant”; “ Liabilities of 
Householders ” ; ** Liabilities of Local 
Authorities; ‘Fencing in Factories ” ; 
“ Corporations and Contractors.” 

At a meeting of the Western Counties District 
of the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers at Torquay a discussion took place 
as to carrying ont of architectural work by the 
engineer to the municipal authority (p. 395). 


A brief report of a case under the London 
Building Act, Minturn v. Barry and Mintum v. 
London County Council, appears on p. 396. 


In our Correspondence column will be found 
letters on: The Building Trades Erhibi- 
tion; The Palais Royal”; “A Town Planning 
Proposal”; Employment in the Argentine; 
Architectural Copyright (p. 396). 

We give on p. 399 and succeeding pages a 
résumé, with many illustrations, of six interest- 
ing lectures on “ English Vernacular Domestic 
Work," delivered some time since by Mr. 
J. Alfred Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., F.8.A., before the 
University of London at University College. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 407“ includes: 
“Trade Union Law"; “Land Transfer"; 
* Caisson Sickness "; Architects and Con- 
tractors"; “ Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces"; Applications Under the 1894 
Building Act." 


An article on “ Registration of Title to 
Land " will be found on p. 409. It deals with 
the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Working of the Land Transfer Acts. 


A report of the annual dinner of the Incor- 


porated Institute of British Decorators appears 
on p. 411. . 
— . ——— 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, Marcu 31. 

Royal Inst itution.— Professor H. S. Hele-Shaw, LL.D., 
F. R. S., on Travelling at High Speeds on the Surface 
of the Earth and Above it." 9 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
— Professor He Adams on Ventilation, Warming, 
and Lighting." 7 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Institute 
(Vincent-square, S. W.).—Mr. A. R. Jemmett, F. R. I. B. A., 
on '' Town Planning — III. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution Vi Engineers (Students! Meeting).— 
Lecture on The Uses of Chemistry in Engineering, 
by Mr. James Swinburne, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects 
(Students’ Evening).—(a) Architectural Sketching,” 
by Mr. B. J. Fletcher, Head Master of the Leicester 
Municipal School of Art; (b) The Planning of 
Domestic Buildings," by Mr. Shirley Harrison. 7.45 p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 1. 

Architectural Association. — Visit to the Royal 
Academy of Music, by permisssion of Mr, Ernest 
George, A.R.A. 2 p-m. 
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MONDAT, APRIL 3. 
Architectural Association.—Professor Selwyn Image, 
M. A., on Architecture in Paintings. 7 30 p.m. 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craffemén'à 
5 meeting. 8 p.m. 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—8 p.m. 
Roval Sanitary Institute.—Mr. J. Wright Clarke on 
“ Details of Plumbers’ Work.” 7 p.m. 
Society of Engineers —Mr. W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman on 
Bia A tive Aspect of Water Conservancy.” 
.90 p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Society. — Annual general 
meeting. 6 p.m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 4. 
Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. Thirty- third 
annual dinner, ' King's Hall,” Holborn Restaurant. 


6 p.m. 

Nottingham Architectural Society.—Annual general 
meeting. 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineera (Students' Meeting).— 
Mr. N. Hoskins on The Atmosphere and Meteorology.” 


7 p.m. 
Royal Institution.—Mr. M. Aurel Stein, C.I.E., on 
d Los ARD. of Ancient Desert Sites in Central Asia 


‘ m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — Papers to be sub- 
mitted for discussion : (1) ** The Improvement of High- 
ways to Meet Modern Conditions of Traffic,” by 
Mr. J. Walker Smith; (2) Recent Development in 
Road-Traffic, Road-Construction and Maintenance," by 
Mr. H. P. Maybury. 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5. 

Royal Archrological Institute (Society of Antiquariva, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.).—Exhibition of the 
embalmed head of Oliver Cromwell, with a short 
description and history of the object by the Rev. H. R. 
Wilkinson. 4.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association (A‘sociates’ Sec- 
tion).—Annual business meeting. 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Tnatitute, Mr. y E. Worth on 
* Sewerage." 7 2 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — Students' visit to the 
works of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
(1990), Ltd., Swanscombe, Kent. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 6. 

Society of Architects.—Mr. Percy Macquoid, R.I., on 
“ English dni 8 p. m. j 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 7. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Institute 

D eae S.W.).—Mr. A. R. Jemmett on Town 
"LIV. 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution. Professor Sir J. J. Thomson, M.A., 
on “A New Method of Chemical Analysis." 9 pm. 

Royal Yrs Institute.— Mr. J. E. Worth on “ Sewage 


Institution af Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. E. E. Farrant on Retaining Walls." 8 p.m. 
— —ů 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


St. George's House, St. George's-terrace, 
Perth, Western Australia. 

|HIS building is being erected in the 

main thoroughfare of Perth for 

Messrs. Millars’ Karri & Jarrah 

Company (1902), Ltd. The first 

floor is designed to be occupied by Messrs. 


397 


Millars’, the other floors being let off in suites 
of offices. 

It was originally intended to build the 
front in stone, but as the cost of this is 
exceedingly high in Perth the front will 
probably be finished in cement. 

The buildings have a Vie os of 136 ft. to 
St. George's-terrace, with a depth of 89 ft. 
The floors will be of steel and concrete 
finished in granolithic, the flat roof being 
covered with asphalt. The whole of the 
joinery work is to be executed in Jarrah wood. 

The architects are Messrs. Warwick & 
Hall, AA.R.I.B.A., 13, South-square, Gray's 
Inn, W.C. 


New Municipal Buildings of Karachi. 
SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 


THOUGH the style adopted by the authors of 
this design was one based on Classic motives, 
the impression the buildings give is Oriental, 
harmonising with the Hindoo-Saracenic style 
of the country. 

As all materials in the buildings were to 
be supplied by, or manufactured in, India, 
the beams, joists, etc., are not of steel, but 
teak, while local limestone is used for back 
and inside walls, and that from Porebunder, 
in Guzerath, for the principal and side eleva- 
tions and more important parts of the 
buildings. The cupolas or domes to towers 
are, therefore, no sham constructions in 
ferro-concrete, carried on rings or girders 
of steel, but properly executed in stone and 
carried by pendentives. It was proposed 
that the floorings, in Indian fashion, should 
be laid on teakwood boards, resting on 
teakwood joists supported by teak beams. 
All other woodwork in the buildings is also 
in teak. 

Karachi, being situated at the mouth of 
the Indus on marshy ground, pile foundations 
were provided under all towers and a concrete 
raft to the remainder of the buildings. 

With a view to the tropical climate the 
council chamber and the various departmental 
offices on all floors were only accessible from 
open verandahs, while to create an arti- 
ficial draught of cool air inside the buildings 
all rooms were proposed to be fitted up with 
electric fans, replacing the time-honoured 
and once generally punkahs. 

The cost of the above buildings in India 
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is estimatel at five lakhs of rupees, or 
Rs.500,000 (33,333/. 6s. 8d.), which, worked 
out at the London County Hall rate now 
in course of erection, would represent about 
107. 000. 

The architects are Mr. Jan F. Groll. B. I., 
and Mr. George Treacher. 

Mr. Groll has practised in India for many 
years and carried out various works, amongst 
which are the New Royal Palace in Bhooj and 
es eras for H.R.H. the late Rao of 

tch. 


English Vernacular Domestic Work. 


ONE of our plates this week shows illustra- 
tions accompanying some recent lectures by 
Mr. J. A. Gotch before the University of 
London at University College. They are 
mentioned in the résumé appearing on 
p. 399 and succeeding pages. 


— . — 


FIFTY YEARS AQO. 
From the Bulider of March 30, 1861. 


The Street Railway to Bayswater. 


ON the 23rd inst. Mr. Train opened his first 
length of street railway, running from the 
Marble Arch, Hyde-park. to Bayswater. It 
seems difficult. to find. any other than personal 
reasons for opposition to what must prove a 
great boon to large masses of the population. 
The narrow flange on each flat ulate of iron 
forming the railway is so slightly elevated, 
supposing the roadway maintained at its 
present level, that no inconvenience is felt by 
other vehicles in crossing it. The cars used 
are much longer and wider than common 
road omnibuses. The back and front are 
exactly alike, for the carriages do not turn 
round ; but when they have arrived at the 
end of the journey the horses are removed, 
with pole and harness attached, from one end 
to the other, the back part of the pole being 
inserted into a recess in which it is pinned. 
A low platform at each end, covered with the 
roof of the omnibus, serves for the entrance 
and departure of the passengers, and the 
driver stands in front of it. The wheels are 
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New Municipal Buildings, Karachi. 
By Messrs. Jan F. Groll, B.I., and George Treacher. 


not more than 2 ft. in diameter, and are solid, 
like those of railway carriages. They run 
under the seats, so that the bottom of the 
omnibus is near the ground, and the entrance 
or exit is exceedingly easy. The width’ of 
these carriages admits persons to walk from 
one end to the other without. incommoding 
the passengers who are sitting. There is 
room for ten passengers to sit on cach side, 
and there is standing room at each end on the 
landing platform for six more, besides the 
driver and conductor. In narrow crowded 
streets they could not wisely be introduced, 
but there are many lines of road on which 
they may be used with advantage. 


„% The tramway invented by the eccentric 
American, G. F. Tiain, was not successful, 
and, although lines were laid elsewhere in 
London—in Victoria-street, Westminster, for 
instance—the system was soon abandoned. 
There were many accidents, Train being 
tried for manslaughter in one case. He was 
acquitte:l, but his invention was doomed, 
and when the lines were taken up there was 
no public regret.— Ep. 


— 2 — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tur usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held at the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on "Tuesday. Mr. 
Edward White (Chairman) presided. 

Norbury EsrATE— ^uoPs.— The Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee recommended 
and it was agreed that the offer of Messrs. 
Nicholls & Son, the contractors for the erec- 
tion of 112 cottages on the fourth part of 
sect. B of the Norbury Estate, to undertake 
the erection of four shops in place of four of 
the cottages included in their contract in con- 
sideration of an additional payment by the 
Council of 1,315/., be accepted, the Council 
supplying certain of the bris and delivering 
them on the site free of cost to the contractors. 

SUBWAYS AT THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE,” 
“OUTHWARK.- -The Improvements Committee 
recommended and it was agreed that the 
Council hereby approves the plan submitted 
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by the Southwark Metropolitan Borough 
Council of a subway proposed to be con- 
structed by it under New Kent - road, near the 
“ Elephant and Castle.“ 


KINGSWAY AND ALDWycH.—The Improve- 
ments Committee reported that drawings had 
been received of the buildings proposed to be 
erected on a site on the south side of Sardinia- 
street, Kingsway, by Messrs. King & Arnell. 
The elevation will be in red brick and Port- 
land stone. These are the materials used for 
the elevation of adjoining property. 


New StorM-RELIFF SEWER — NORTE- 
EASTERN  DisrRicT.— The Main Drainage 
Committee recommended :— 

“That expenditure on capital account not 
exceeding 3,000]. be sanctioned for pre- 
liminary work in connexion with the con- 
struction of a storm-relief sewer from 
Holloway to Shadwell. 

That tenders be invited from selected 
firms for making borings in connexion with 
the proposed sewer, and that we be authorised 
during the Easter recess, 1911, to accept the 
most favourable tender or tenders received." 


PariNTING.—'The Education Committee have 
accepted the tender of Mr. G. Butters. 
amounting to 379l., for painting the interior 
of the Olga-street School, Bethnal Green, 
N.E. 


THEATRES, FTC.—The Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee reported that they had 
approved of the following drawings :— 

London Coliseum—formation of doorway 
between the orchestra passage and the stage 
cellar. 

London Exhibitions Buildings, Earl's Court 
--alterations to the skating rink. 

London Hippodrome—cinematograph film 
testing-room. 

Opera House, Kingsway—lamp brackets. 

Scala Theatre—arrangements of the cine- 
matograph chamber. 

The same Committee recommended and it 
was agreed that the Council has no objection 
to the alterations, as shown on the drawing 
submitted by Mr. H. H. Gissing, pro 
to be made at the Royalty Theatre, Dean- 
street, Soho, provided that (i) the new 
flooring, including risers, etc., be laid with 
metal tongues; (ii.) the gangways generally 
be increased to 3 ft. 6 in. in width; and (iii.) 
the pass door be made of the minimum width 
possible, and be made-self.closing. 
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Longthorpe Tower, Northamptonshire. 


Deene Hall, Northamptonshire: The Porch. 
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Montacute House, Somerset: Entrance Porch. 
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Drayton House, Northants: End of Elizabethan Wing. Apethorpe Hall, Northamptonshire: End of Front. 
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ENGLISH VERNACULAR DOMESTIC WORK.' 


Tue following summary re resents several 
interesting lectures delivered by Mr. J. Altred 
Gotch, F. R. I. B. A., F.S.A., before the University 
of London at University College. The lectures 
were 1 at the end of last year, and were 
fully illustrated with lantern slides :— 

Early dwellings in England and elsewhere 
(they can hardly be called houses) seem to have 
consisted of a large shed, occupied by the cattle 
at one end, and by the owners of the cattle at 
the other. Something of this arrangement 
may still be seen in some of the Swiss chalets, 
where the steep slope of the hills enables the 
cattle to be housed in the basement and the 
family on the ground floor ; while the roof s 
is filled with the hay, which thus helps to keep 

house warm. 

At Skansen, near Stockholm, in connexion with 
the Northern Museum, there is a very interest- 
ing collection of old houses of the peasantry, 
which have either been brought from various 
parts of the country and re-erected, or faithfully 
copied, affording a curious and instructive 
insight into the development of early dwellings. 
One is built of wood poles, and consists of four 
walls and a flat sloping roof, with an opening 
in it covered by a pent-house; through this hole 
issued the smoke from the fire, which burned in 
the middle of the floor. This very primitive 
arrangement for heating held the field for 
many centuries, and the central hearth was 
used in England even as late as the time of 
Edward VI. a 

Bearing in mind these very primitive dwell. 
ings, we need not be surprised to find that when 
English people required houses which were 
capable of withstanding attack, and were less 
likely to catch fire of themselves, they built them 
of stone, but retained the ancient ideas of 
arrangement. The people who could afford 
to build in stone were, however, sufficiently 
advanced to desire the cooking to be done in 
a separate room, and accordingly the more 
important early houses appear to have consisted 
of a hall, a kitchen, and perhaps a private room 
for the master. 

It is only the houses of importance which 
have survived. The rest, being built mainly of 
wood, bave perished. It is, therefore, the 
homes of the more important people—the 
manor-houses —which we are able to studv. 

But there was another class of dwelling 
contemporary with the early manor-houses, 
wbich from its superior strength has survived in 
greater numbers, dwellings which are called 
castles.“ These castles were not necessarily 
military strongholds; many of them were 
strongly fortified houses; and in any case 
some portion of them was primarily a house, 
however much it was supplemented by military 
works. The domestic part of these castles, 


0 For other illustrations see Plates. 


therefore, enables us to form a very good idea of 
the manner in which people lived auring the 
years subsequent to the Conquest. 

One of the earliest and also one of the smallest 
of tbese “ castles” was the Peak Castle in 
Derbyshire (1176), picturesquely situated on the 
summit of one of the steep sides of a dale. 

Castle Rising is of much the same date as the 
Peak Castle, perhaps a little earlier. It is 
attributed to William d'Albini, who died in 
1176. It is much larger and more complicated 
in its plan than the Peak. ‘Lhere each floor was 
occupied by one room; here there are several. 


room approached from it, which was possibly 
the solar, but, if so, it had neither the cheer- 
fulness nor the privacy usually aimed at in 
the lord's own room. "There are but two small 
windows to light it, and a staircase and two 
garde-robes lead out of it. So also does the 
chapel, whicb is likewise approached through an 
ante-chapel from the hall. A chapel is fre. 
quently found in these early houses, especially 
where they are strongly fortified, and were 
subject to long investment by hostile forces. 
As a rule, they were small, in order not to take 
up valuable space, and at Coningsburgh one 


Woodcroft Castle, Northants. — 


The great hall (47 ft. by 23 ft.) is on the first 
floor, the ground floor beneath it being devoted 
to store places, and a guard-room near the 
entrance. This general disposition of rooms 
was quite usual. The living-rooms were always 
placed high up from the ground for the sake 
of added security. There is a kitchen here, 
although but a small one, and it need not be a 
matter for surprise, considering the restricted 
space, that it does not follow the usual rule of 
being placed at the lower, or entrance, end of the 
hall, but is contrived at the upper or dais end. 
In addition to the hall Aven was a large 


Castle Rising, Norfolk : General View 


was contrived in the thickness of the wall, 
augmented by one of the huge buttresses which 
strengthen it. Even though the chapels were 
small, yet space was so valuable and was so 
much occupied for domestic and defensive 
purposes that they were frequently used as 
the lord’s own room, where he transacted his 
rivate business. 

At Longthorpe, in Northamptonshire, there 
is a curious survival from the XIIIth century in 
the shape of a tower and some remains of a con- 
temporary house attached, the house itself 
having been subsequently altered and enlarged 
at various periods. One gable of the original 
building still remains, and in it is an excellent 
example of an early window. But the chief 
interest lies in the tower. This is of three 


stories, the lowest was a store place, and has 


windows or rather openings of the smallest size. 
Above it is the principal room with a fireplace, 
and an approach in one corner from tbe house 
itself. The original windows of this room were 
still small, though generous in size compared 
with those of the store-room. It was found 
necessary in the XVIth century to obtain more 
light. Tim this room a narrow staircase in 
the thickness of the wall leads up to the third 
floor, which consists, as in the other cases, of 
one room. It has no fireplace, its windows are 
small, and have never been glazed, the rebate 
in the stonework shows that they were closed 
with shutters. From one of the window 
recesses a small door leads to a garde-rcbe, the 
stone seat of which stiil remaing, although not in 
its proper place. A newel stair leads from this 
room on to the ramparts of the roof. The 
ground and first floors are both vaulted over 
with stone. 

The place helps to make these ancient 
strongholds a living reality inasmuch as it 
is still occupied. The store place is used 
as a larder and store-room; the room above 
is a living-room, where a fire is still lighted, 
the smoke finding its way up the ancient flue. 
The approach to it is so narrow as to preclude 
the entrance of large modern furniture. The 
room above, with its unglazed windows, is à 
temple of the winds, with no vestige of occupa- 
tion except by birds. Compared with the 


Stokesay Castle, Shropshire : Fireplace. 


room beneath it brings vividly to the imagina- 


tion the cheerless nature of the rooms in whicb . 


the retainers of our ancestors must have passed 
much of tbeir time. 

Woodcroft Castle, in the same county. has 
suffered so much through the alterations which 
from time to time it has undergone in order to 
Tender it a suitabie dweiling-place as to have 
lœt most of its original disposition. Tho 
chief points of interest which are tolerably 
clear are the following. There was no draw- 
bridge, or, at any rate, none attached to 
the house. The drawbridge was generally 
controlled from a chamber over the entrance, 
and was drawn or, as it were, folded up against 
the arch way, thus forming an additional pro- 
tection outside the partoullis and gates. Here 
there are no signs of such an arrangement. 
There was also no a er but only a pair of 
heavy doors at each end of the archway. The 
house, therefore, could never have been a castle, 
but was a moderately fortified manor-house. 
The room on the right of the entrance was 
occupied by the porter, that on the left was 
possibly a guard-room. Over the archway was 
the chapel, at the front end of which was a 
galiery, approached by a flight of steps outside 
eer of the tower, but under the adjoining 
roof, 

The date of the original house, of which the 
front is a part, was about 1280. The back win 
was added early in the XVIth century, an 
other work was done in the XVIIth, when the 
chapel was converted into a living-room, and a 
fireplace was formed in one of its sides. 

Rockingham Castle was the home of the 
early kings of England when they went down 
to the great forest of Rockingham to hunt, 
Ancient records show how the castle was kept 
in repair. 

The sheriff of the county, in 1225, was ordered 
to take with him proper and discreet persons 
who thoroughly understood carpentry and 
masonry to examine the royal chamber where 
repairs were necessary, and to see that the same 
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were immediately carried out. In 1228 the 
royal chapel was repaired, and a load of lead was 
ordered for the guttera. Thirteen years later, 
in 1249, in spite of previous repairs, it was 
certified that the castle had been left in a very 
ruinous state, the towers, walls, battlements, 
and lodgings being in great measure follen to 
the ground, and the chapel entirely destitute of 
vestments, books, and the necessary articles for 
the performance of divine service. 

In 1279 labourers were paid for removing 
earth with spades, and among those so engaged 
were five women. 

Another record brings home to us the reality 
of the custle as a place of defence, for in 1215 
Peter de Barr aud Nicolas de Hugevill, foot 
cross-bowmen, were sent by King Jobn with 
commands that they should be placed in the 
castle of Rockingham for its defence, and be 
paid sixpence per day as long as they were there. 

Rockingham was, however, not primarily a 
place of strength, but a fortified residence and 
place of detention for notable prisoners, and, 
although it sustained more tban one siege in 
troublous times, its interest to us lies in the fact 
that it was the occasional home of some of our 
kings, and that their orders for ordinary every- 
day repairs have survived on record. 

Haddon Hall tells a threefold tale. Its 
windowless front speaks of the cheerless times 
when the necessities of defence dictated ail 
arrangements ; its wide extent suggests the more 
spacious and fess strenuous days which were 
presently to come ; its whole appearance speaks 
to us in the voice of romance, and sets us longing 
to know what kind of life. was actually | 
behind those grey walls on the steep hillside 
balf-hidden by the trees. 

Other buildings belonging to this period, 
either complete or in detail, are Abingdon 
Abbey, Oakham Castle, and Stokesay Castle. 

The houses mentioned have served to give 
some idea of the limits within which bome-tife 
was passed in early medieval times. Rude and 
comfortless as we, from our point of view, must 
pronounce them to be, tbey were the dwellings 
of a [sturdy and determined race. But 
sturdy as the race was, it was not so hardy as 
to despise all comfort, to prefer draughty and 
smoky rooms, and tne turning of the hail into a 
crowded dormitory at night; and we shall see 
bow these drawbacks began to be removed. 


Increase in Comfort. 


That serious efforts were made towards 
increasing comfort is shown in the Liberate 
Rolls of Henry III.'s time, where there 
is a series of entries relating to works at 
the Royal houses, giving continuous infor- 
mation for the forty years between 1230 and 
1270. These entries were mere matters of 
common routine bearing no particular signific- 
ance at the time, but after the lapse of nearly 
seven centuries they are of considerable import- 
ance, casting as they do illuminating, if fitful, 
gleams on matters of domestic building and 
arrangement. They refer, of course, to Royal 
dwellings, where there was no special limitation 
of money, but it is at least highly probable that 
everyone, according to his means, would 
equally endeavour to maintain and improve the 
standard of comfort. 

Besides the works of necessary repair—which 
seem to have been frequent and hardly tend to 
establish the existence of a high standard of 
workmanship at that time—there were others 
undertaken obviously to increase the comfort 
of the houses in the direction of additional 
accommodation, better protection against the 
weather, more light. greater warmth, improved 
sanitation, and handsome decoration. Without 
going into wearisome details, a few references 
will show how these objects were attained. 

In 1255 a staircase was ordered to be built at 
Rochester, so that strangers and others might 
enter the chapel without passing through the 
middle of the King’s chamber, as they used to 
do. Large rooms were not infrequently added 
to increase the comfort of the house. A new 
kitchen, 40 ft. squnre, was built near the 
King's kitchen at Clarendon: a chamber for 
the Queen was added at Marlborough ; it was of 
two stories, having a chimney in cach chamber. 
At Guildford a chamber 50 ft. long by 26 ft. 
wide was built for Edward, the King's son, 
with a chamber beneath for the King’s noble 
valets. In other places we find chambers were 
added for the chaplains, the senechals, and 
the King's knights. At Winchester a room 
was built near the King's stable for three beds 
and to put harness in. At Clarendon the wood- 
shed was adapted for the use of the King’s 
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knights by the addition of a chimney, two 
windows, and a privy chamber. 

The need for better protection against the 
weather was met, among other ways, by the 
erection of porches, of which there is frequent 
mention. t Westminster, in 1245, Edward 
Fitz-Otho was commanded to build a porch 
such as might become so great a palace, so that 
the King might dismount from his palfrey in it 
at a handsome front. In addition to porches, 
there were alleys, pent-houses, and aisles built in 
order to connect various rooms. At Woodstock, 
in particular, an aisle was made between the 
Queen’s chapel and her chamber, so that she 
might go to and return from that chapel with 
a oot. These structural alterations were 
supplemented by the glazing of many of the 
windows which hitherto had merely been closed 
with wooden shutters. In 1238 orders were 
given to glaze a window of cre of the 
rooms at Westminster, so that that chamber 
might not be so windy as it used to be; and 
again, at Northampton, a glass window, which 
arn be closed and opened, was made in the 
hall opposite the King’s dals, and painted with 
the figures of Lazarus and Dives. 

There are many other references to new 
windows, which show not only that protection 
from the weather was desired, but that the old 
rooms were found too dark. 

There are also many references to the provid- 
ing of new chimneys, not only in the Queen's 
chambers, but those for the knights and other 
male attendants. One of these chimneys was 
to be of plaster, a contrivance which may 
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possibly have been adopted in some of the 
rooms, such as those in the Peak Castle, where 
no trace of a permanent fireplace is to be found, 
It is seldom that a new chamber is ordered to be 
built without on express order for a chimney, 
thus showing that the central hearth of the 
large hall was supplemented by fireplaces in 
the increasingly numerous smaller rooms. 


Early Sanitation. 

An interesting sanitary improvement was 
made at Westminster in 1260, one of the earliest 
drainage works on record. A certain conduit 
was made, says the entry, through which the 
refuse of the King’s kitchens at Westminster 
flows into the Thames ; which conduit the King 
ordered to be made on account of the stink of the 
dirty water which was carried through his halls, 
which was wont to affect the health of the people 
frequenting the same halls. Elsewhere the 
Queen’s lavatory is mentioned, and it would 
seem that washing was a well-recognised opera- 
tion. Although fixed lavatories are not essential 
for the purpose of ablution, and it may be 
admitted that in their absence more perishable 
vessels may have been used, yet we gather from 
many sources that personal cleanliness was not 
then so highly prized as it is to-day. It is all 
the more creditable, therefore, to Henry III. to 
find a reference to a wardrobe at Westminster, 
where the King was wont to wash his head. 

The King’s orders were by no means concerned 
only with structural alterations ; many of them 
include matters of decoration, and it is curious 
to find how largely whitewash was used, and how 
it was applied to buildings in a manner to shock 
the æsthetie susceptibilities of the present age. 
The King’s favourite method of internal decora- 
tion was to paint the walls (and sometimes the 
ceiling) green, spotted or scintillated with gold. 
Once or twice orders were given to paint pillars 
of a marble colour. It would seem, therefore, 
that a practice much in vogue a few years ago, 
but now held in contempt, had a precedent 
during the purest period of our national archi- 
tecture. Figure subjects were frequently 
painted on the walis or on the chimney. 

It is worth bearing in mind that these efforts 
towards comfort were made in the XIIIth 
century ; it will, therefore, come as no surprise 
to find that we can begin the consideration of the 
XIVth century by looking at a house which is 
of greater size and much more developed than 
anything that we have yet seen. The house is 
Haddon Hall, perhaps the most romantic and 
fascinating, as it certainly is the most instruc- 
tive, example left to us of a large mediæ val home. 

Other buildings which should be studied in 
connexion with work of this period are Penshurst, 
A pethorpe, Canon’s Ashby, Warkworth, South 
Wingfield, Tattershall Castle, Neville Holt, 

Kirby Muxloe, Cowdray, Oxburgh, Montacuto 
Priory, Fawsley, Willington, Compton Winyates, 
Lyddington. 
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Wilby Old Hall. 


So far we have been examining examples of 
the Gothic work of England, truly vernacular, 
the outcome of a regular process of evolution. 
We have followed the development of the 
house plan from ite most primitive forms up to 
a stage when comfort und display began largely 
to control it. 

We will leave for a time the development of 
the plan, in order to see how our vernacular 
work was affected by a new and outside influ- 
ence—the influence of Italy, the birthplace of 
that great and marvellous movement known to 
us as the Renaissance. 


Changes in Style. 

Architecture, in common with all other 
things that com^ under the observation of man- 
kind, shows a tendency to change. No sooner 
have & set of forms become established and 
been carried towards perfection than they are 
supplanted by another, which, in their turn, 
linger just long enough to imprint their 
character upon the period and then give way 
to others. 

In England this process of evolution con- 
tinued uninterrupted for four or five centuries ; 
from the time when we may be first said to have 
possessed a national architecture, down te the 


end of the XVth century. Each new growth 
sprang from something that was already there. 
We have seen how the stern outlines and detail 
of the Norman barons gradually softened, how 
the round arch gave way to the pointed, and 
how the pointed arch became flattened from the 
acute to the obtuse. 

The last phase of English Gothio architecture 
before it became tinged with foreign detail is of 
Hie interest. Among the fine examples are 

irby Muxloe, Compton Winyates, and 
Apethorpe. Many of the Tudor houses were, 
like the first two, built of brick, with most of 
the wrought work in stone. The windows were 
still small, though fairly numerous; their arches, 
as well as those of the doorways, were flat 
pointed. The chimneys assumed an amazing 
richness, whether in stone or in brick. Tudor 
chimneys are, indeed, one of the most remark- 
able productions of English craftsmen. The 
twisted stacks which characterise some of them 
were also adopted in stono finials, used either 
on gables or at intervals along a parapet. 
This kind of detail is characteristic of Henry 
VII.’s time. With the accession of Henry VIII. 
the conditions which governed architectural 
evolution underwent an alteration ; there came 
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an outside influence to affect our English 
developments, and certain forms and features 
crept in which had their origin not in the severe, 
grey atmosphere of ae and, but in the luxurious 
and sunny air of Italy. In other words, 
English architecture felt the touch of the 
Renaissance. 

Into the history of the Renaissance in Italy 
it is superfluous now to go ; but, so far as archi- 
tecture is concerned, it may be worth while 
bearing in mind that many of its masterpieces 
which rise before the memory were well advanced 
in espe before English work could show the 
slightest trace of Italian influence. The Pitti 
Palace at Florence and the Palazzo Ricardi 
were over eighty years old ; the giant's staircase 
in the Doge's Palace at Venice had been built 
nearly half a century ; the facade of the Certosa, 
near Pavia, half that time, before English work- 
men knew of any school of design other than 
their own, or, at any rate, before they had 
adopted any but the traditional methods of 
decoration. The influence of the Renaissance 
had dominated Italian work long before it found 
its way across France to our shoges. It was our 
Henry VIII. who bridged the channel for its 
passage. He was a young monarch—learned, 
accomplished, brilliant—bent upon making the 
English court as splendid as any in Europe. 
His rival, Francis of France, had procured 
great Italian artists to adorn his palaces; Henry 
must do no less. Invitations were conveyed, 
but England was far off, and had not yet 
inhaled the atmosphere of the Renaissance, 
which was the breath of their nostrils to the 
masters of the south ; consequently the response 
was cold, and but few Italians of anything like 
the first rank found their way here. The 
greatest among these was Torrigiano, whom 
Henry induced to come over for the purpose of 
fashioning a splendid tomb for his father, 
Henry VII. 

This was the means by which the foreign 
forms made their way to England. Torrigiano 
arrived ; he stuved a few years, during which 
time he designed three or four tombs and an 
altar-table, and then he departed. He was 
followed by a few more Italians of great skill, 
whose names flit in an elusive manner through 
the records of that time. In some cases the 
man and his work can be conjoined, brought, 
as it were, face to face. But in most cases to 
the Italian names no Italian work can be 
attached, and to the Italian work no Italian 
names. Time may perhaps rectify this state 
of things. But a great deal of Italian-looking 
work was done by english workmen, and we are 
in the habit of rather under-rating the ability 
of our native craftsmen, and of erroneously 
supposing that beautiful work with a foreign 
appearance, must have been done by foreigners. 
This was not always the case. 

Several of the courtiers of Henry VIIT. built 
houses which were strongly touched with the 
new influence ; some of them, we know, had 
been abroad and had seen what was being built 
in France, and it is quite possible that the great 
meeting on the Field of the Cloth of Gold may 
have had an effect in familiarising the Franco- 
Italian forms to English eyes—for, judging by 
illustrations of that notable gathering, much of 
its ornament was devised in the Renaissance 
manner. 
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Notable Tudor Houses. 


Of works to be considered at this period, the 
most important is Hampton Court, the great 
house, or rather Palace, that the great Cardinal 
Wolsey built in order to be near Londoa. It 
is all Gothic, with perhaps a slight touch of 
Italian in the arms over the gateway. The ten 
roundels, which are only ornamental, not 
structural, are actually Italian, being the work 
of Giovanni da Maiano, who wrote on June 18, 
1521, to ask for payment for them. On 
Wolsey's fall and death in 1530, Henry VIII. 
took possession of Hampton Court and enlarged 
it. He built anew the Great Hall, the roof of 
which is one of the finest pieces of timber work 
in England. The detailed accounts show that 
English workmen built it. 

Another fine palace, built by Henry VIIT., 
was Nonsuch, near Cheam, in Surrey, now 
entirely gone. On this he employed the most 
skilful workmen that he could procure, many 
of them foreigners ; and, according to all the 
accounts which have reached us of this house, 


it must have abounded in most exquisite detail. 


Clifton Maubank indicates some sort of 
tendency towards the new detail ; indeed, in the 
portion of it which was removed to Montacute 
and there re-erected there was some very 
excellent work in the new style. 

One of the houses built by a protégé of 
Henry VIIT. was Layer Marney, Essex (1520-25), 
built by Sir Henry Marney, who was one of 
those attending upon Charles Brandon, Duke of 
2 when he took an army to France in 
1522. 

Other notable work of this period is to be 
scen at Cowdray, The Vyne, Magdalene College, 
Oxford, Deene Hall, Sutton-place, near Guild- 
ford, Lacock Abbey, and Dingley. These 
examples are not quite all which could be 
produced to illustrate this particular phase of 
style, but they form a considerable proportion 
of the whole. The same number of specimens 
of Elizabethan or Jacobean work would not be 
a tithe nor yet a hundredth part of what could 
be shown. This arises partly from the fact 
that the amount of building executed in Henry 
VIII.'s reign was not half that of Elizabeth's, 
for the accumulated wealth of the Dissolved 
Monasteries took many years to transmute 
itself into buildings. It must also be remem- 
bered that a great deal of the work which was 
done was still Gothic, untouched by the 
Renaissance. 

These examples, however, serve to show how 
fitful the new fashion was in its appearances ; 
for, if a blank map of England were taken, and 
only those places were marked on it which can 
show examples of this early phase of the new 
style, it would be only the southern and eastern 
portions which would have any writing on 
them. The whole space north of Oxford and 
west of Cambridge would be practically clean. 

The other point which they tend to bring out 
is that, in spite of the Italian character of the 
detail, much of the work was executed by 
English craftsmen, who must have caught the 
foreign trick from Italians or Frenchmen, or 
sometimes Dutchmen, who came to our shores 
partly by express invitation and partly in order 
to escape the tyranny of circumstances in their 
own native lands. 
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Homes of Elizabethan Courtiers. 


We have traced the changes which took place 
in the domestic arrangements of dwellings. 
Formerly security had been the chief aim ; but 
as the prospects of a peaceful life became more 
certain comfort came to be more considered. 
While this desire was being augmented both 
from within and from without—from within by 
the change of ideas on the subject of household 
arrangement, and from without by the sight of 
what was being done in foreign lands—there 
came that notable event, the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, which entailed the transference 
into secular hands of most of the immense 
revenues formerly held by the Church. The 
desire for better homes and the means of 
gratifying it being thus present together, 
it only wanted the tranquillity afforded by 
Elizabeth's strong rule to set people building 
al over the land. For ful dry years 
this great building period lasted, and there is 
hardly a village in England that cannot show 
some work dating between the years 1560 and 
1620—a period which practically covers the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James. Many houses 
were entirely new, many old houses were 
enlarged ; in some cases houses not fifty years 
old were replaced by finer ones. The work of 
this period mm a flavour peculiar to itself, and 
different from that of any other time or country. 
We have seen how Italian influence began to 
affect English architecture, and how at first it 
touched only the superficial ornament. But in 
course of time the influence became stronger ; 
it became fashionable to cultivate Italian ideas 
and to imitate Italian methods of design. Young 
men went abroad to study Italian architecture, 
and on their return offered their easa and 
experience to wealthy patrons about to build 
But it was impossible all at once to Italianise 
English craftsmen, they were too ,deeply 
imbued with the old traditions, and the 
peculiarity of the Elizabethan style lies in the 
manner in which English workmen used Italian 
features on English soil, and carried into the 
classic forms brought from abroad some of the 
Gothic ideas which they acquired at home in 
their youth. The bay windows, the steep 

ables, the lofty chimneys, with which their 
athers were familiar, they retained, and they 
developed the mullioned window until it became 
an essential characteristic of their work. But 
all these features were marshalled into svm- 
metrical order; they were adorned with Italian 
details, curiously altered in their journey across 
the Continent. Isolated features, such as door- 
ways and porches, were wrought after Italian 
models, and in the larger houses the Italian 
loggia or open arcade was frequently introduced 
—a cold, shivering foreigner stranded on our 
northern shores. All this Italian dress was put 
upon a body that was entirely English— 
namcly, the plan of the house. Now the plan of 
a house represents the habits and wants of its 
inmates ; and the habits and wants of an English- 
man were widely different from those of an 
Italian. All the circumstances of the case, 
therefore, were in favour of an interesting 
result. On the one hand, old customs and 
established wants to satisfy ; on the other, new 
forms and new methods of expression quite 
different from anything that tradition could 
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These are the somewhat incongruous 


supply. 
elements out of which the bright and r spirit 
of the time fashioned the piquant architecture 
of Elizabeth's days. But let us leave this 
general outlook and come to a more articular 
investigation of the houses built in Elizabeth's 
and James's time. One thing which we must 
bear in mind is that they mark an era in house- 
planning. There was no longer need for special 
precautions against attack. There was a great 
desire for magnificence, for privacy, and for more 
light. All these requirements were fulfilled. The 
old type of plan, evolved from the less fortified 
manor-houses, was still further developed. 
Magnificence was obtained by symmetrical 
arrangement; by a vast extent of buildings 
P round several courts ; by a lavish use of 

ables and turrets and ornamental chimneys ; 
bs broad terraces and wide flights of steps. 
Privacy was obtained by a great multiplication 
of rooms, by increasing the family rooms on one 
side of the house and the servants' rooms on the 
other. More light was easily obtained by pro- 
viding a multitude of windows ; so many, indeed, 
that Lord Bacon protested against them, saying 
that one could not tell where to be come, 
to be out of the sun or cold " ; and one well- 
known mansion of the time is often spoken 
of as— 

“ Hardwick Hall, 
i More glass than wall.” 

It must be borne in mind that in Elizabeth’s 
days there were certain simple arrangements 
which occurred in every house, large or small ; 
certain features in the plan which are charac- 
teristic of the age. In the first place, there was 
the Great Hall, no longer a sleeping-place for 
the whole family, but still the common ground 
upon which the family and the servants met, 
and it generally both divides and connects the 
family rooms and those occupied by the 
servants. At one end of the hall is the screen, 
forming an entrance passage, on the other side 
of which are the buttery and passage leading to 
the kitchens and servants’ offices. At the end 
of the hall, opposite to the screen, is the dais, 
where the master would dine in state, and from 
this end of the hall the family apartments would 
be reached, as well as the main staircase to the 
upper floor, where the great chamber was 
situated. and also that feature peculiar to the 
times—the long gallery. In the large houses, 
where the owner sometimes received the Queen 
on one of her stately progresses, and whither 
frequently came noblemen with large retinues, 
the rooms were formed in groups communicatin 
with each other, so that each nobleman coul 
have a suite of apartments to himself. These 
were frequently arranged round a courtyard, so 
that, although the occupants often had to pass 
into the open air in order to get to the rooms 
devoted to common use, such as the hall, the 

eat chamber, and the gallery, yet they were 
also able to follow their own devices without let 
or hindrance and to go in and out without 
observation nd without disturbing other 
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guests. This arrangement exists down to the 
present day in many of the colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge, which, indeed, were planned on 
much the same lines as the large houses of the 
time. 

Environment. 


Now let us look at the immediate surround- 
ings of these houses. We have examined the 
gem, let us look at its setting. The methods of 
treating the surroundings were stately and 
formal. The hand of the owner frankly showed 
itself everywhere, from the time you entered his 
domains up to the time when you knocked at his 

orch door. The house was the centre of a 

rge symmetrically-arranged area. If there 
were & park, an avenue conducted you across 
it to the first of the regular outworks in the 
shape of a porter's iode or an archway. 
Through this you passed into one, two, or even 
three courts before you came to the portal of the 
house itself. The mansion was linked to the 
garden by definite, obvious, artificial means—by 
stone terraces and flights of steps, by walls 
treated in an architectural and monumenta! 
fashion, by quaint garden houses, and by a 
formal but stately disposition of the ground. 
In the gardens the walls and the statues and the 
fountains made an easy transition to the 
clipped trees, which in their turn led the eye 
stadually to the trees of the park outside. There 
was, therefore, here a definite idea—a magnifi- 
cent house in magnificent surroundings, all 
tending to exalt the state and glory of the owner. 
Directly you entered his lands you felt you were 
near a great man. But in more modern days 
all this was changed. There came into fashion 
what is called landscape gardening, the prevail- 
ing idea of which is to preserve the untutored 
aspect of Nature up to the very walls of the 
house ; to make the visitor think that he is far 
from the dwelling of man till he stumbles on tho 
lordly mansion; to give the impression that 
nothing more has been done than to cut th: 
drive in such a manner as to take advantage of 
the finest natural points of view, and that the 
house itself is a mere accident in the landscape. 
Another feature with which the great men of 
Elizabeth’s days loved to adorn their neigh- 
bourhood—either as an incident in their own 
lay out or as a conspicuous feature in the 
adjacent village—was a hospital or almshouse. 
Sometimes these pious foundations may have 
been a sop to Cerberus ; but more frequently we 
may well believe that they were the fruits of 
real piety—something to take the place of the 
charitable institutions which in former days 
the great monasteries maintained—the great 
monasteries of which the conspicuous men of 
Elizabeth's days not infrequently enjoyed the 
revenues. 

But whatever the motive which led to their 
erection, these little almshouses where poor 
retainers ended their days in peace and comfort 
were generally adorned (though on a smaller 
scale) in much the same way as the great houses 
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which gave them birth. One such pee was 
built by the Montagues of Boughton just 
outside their park. 

The buildings to be studied for the features 
referred to above are Drayton House, Moyns 
Park, Trerice, Kirby, Apethorpe, Longleat, 
Montacute, Bramshill, Blickling, Kenyon Peel, 
Rushton, Wilby, Lyveden, Aston, Burton Agnes 
Lodge, Stokesay, Holdenby, Gayhurst, Eyam, 
and Canons Abbey’ 


Lord Burghley on Architecture. 


In the boisterous, and often dangerous, years 
of our early kings, decoration was but a secon- 
dary consideration, but, by the time of Elizabeth 
and James, people had more leisure and more 
inclination to consider the amenities of life, 
and they had more means with which to gratify 
their inclinations. As on the outside, so in 
the inside of houses, stateliness and display 
were the ruling factors in their treatment. 

Sir Christopher Hatton, who is said to have 
danced his way into Elizabeth’s good graces, 
built the splendid palace of Holdenby, in North- 
amptonshire, in the years bordering upon and 
prior to 1580. It happened that in the year 
1579, Lord Burghley was in the neighbourhood 
of Holdenby, and advised Sir Christopher 
of his intention to visit his new mansion. 
Unfortunately for the guest, Sir Christopher 
was not at home, but his absence was fortunate 
for us, since it led to Lord Burghley's writing 
from Holdenby an interesting letter to his host 
(who had welcomed him in spite of his absence), 
in which he records his impressions. 

„Sir,“ he writes, I came yesterday in the 
afternoon to your house with Sir Walter 
saag ig, | share to the house, being led 
by a large, long, yop. A fair way, I found a 
great magnificence in the front or front pieces 
of the house, and so every part answerable to 
other, to allure liking. I found no one thing of 
greater grace than your stately ascent from your 
hall to your great chamber ; and your chambers 
answerable with largeness and lightsomeness, 
that truly à Momus could find no fault. I 
visited all your rooms, high and low, and only 
the contentation of mine eyes made me forget 
the infirmity of my legs. And where you were 
wont to say it was a young Thecbalds, truly 
Theobalds I like as my own ; but I confess it 
is not so good as a model to a work, less than a 
pattern, and no otherwise worthy in any com- 
parison than as a foil. God send us both long 
to enjoy Her, for whom we both meant to exceed 
our purses in these———.—Y ours most assuredly, 


" W. BURGHLEY.” 
10th August, 1579. 


In other letters, he speaks of Holdenby as 
“ the best house that hath been built in this age,” 
and that for a’ gentleman’s dwelling of most 
honour and estimation, it is the best and most 
considerate built house that yet mine eyes have 
ever seen." 

Unfortunately for us, this particular house of 


Brympton. 


Holdenby has practically disappeared; but 
although we can no longer see the stately 
ascent from the hall to the great chamber, nor 
those other chambers that were so large and 
lightsome, we can see something of the same 
ott preserved in other fine, though not so vast 
ouses. 


The Importance of the Hall. 


And first, let us go into the great hall the 
direct descendant of the ancient halls which 
were at one time the rooms in which the whole 
household lived and slept. 

The hall was still the principal living-room ; 
it was still entered from a passage through a 
screen ; from the loft above the screen we may 
believe that the minstrels’ notes still occasionally 
sounded ; it still rose, in many cases, from the 
floor to the roof, thus cutting off communication 
from one side of the house to the other on the 
upper floor. The screen through which it was 
entered was elaborately carved and adorned 
with fantastic fretwork, with heraldic shields, 
with all manner of fruit, foliage, and other 
ornament. The open roof was halt hidden in 
the gloom, but the smoke no longer rose from 
a central hearth to eddy among its timbers, 
for in one of the side walls was a huge fireplace, 
large enough to hold a tree-trunk, and sur- 
rounded by a chimney-piece, which, in its turn, 
was fantasticall saree: and bore as its princi- 

al ornament the arms of the owner. At the 
arther end of the hall was still the dais, on 
which the heads of the household took their 
meals, just as up to the present time the heads 
of a college take theirs. The windows glowed 
with heraldry ; along the walls they were, as of 
old, placed high up, but at the dais there was a 
bay window, the sill of which was brought 
down low enough to afford an outlook. 

From the dais end a doorway led to the grand 
staircase ; from the entrance passage doorways 
led to the kitchen and the other servants’ 
rooms. This, however, was a matter of 
planning, which we shall be able to examine 
more closely presently, when we shall see also 
how the great hall gradually lost its ancient 
character as a room, and took on its more 
modern character of a vestibule. Our present 
concern is to see how an Elizabethan house 
looked—not so much how it was planned. 

With this end in view the following buildings 
may be visited : The Halls of Wadham College, 
Oxford ; Trinity College, Cambridge; Hatfield 
House, Knoll, Bramshill, Longleat; the Long 
Galleries of Haddon, Knole, Charlton (Wilta.), 
Hatfield, peiores the Great Chamber of 
Castle Ashbv; the Staircases of Hatfield, 
Blickling. The chimneypieces of the period 
are particularly important, and those worthy 
of study may be found at Boughton House, 


Trerice (Cornwall), South Wraxall, Burton 
Agnes (Yorks.), Hatfield, Apethorpe. Ceilings. 
too, were given great attention, those at 


Apethorpe, Haddon, Trerice, Deene, Earlshall 
(Scotland). 
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Boughton House: Angle of North Front. 


Decoration. 


The walls were usually covered with wood 
anelling, but sometimes with tapestry. The 
avourite mode of decoration, or at any rate 

the method of which most examples have 
survived, was panelling. The development of 
panelling is a very interesting study. The 
surface of the panelsjwas frequently {ornamented 
in early times, but later on the panels were 
usually plain, although sometimes inlaid with 
wood in delicate patterns. The: panels were, 
as & rule, of the same size, although sometimes 
graduated, the mouldings which surrounded 
them were usually narrow, but occasionally 
of a good width as at Haddon. In later years 
the panels were arched, and at the sides imitation 
pilasters were introduced; all the surface of 
the work round the panels was ornamented, 
while the panels themselves were plain, as at 


Ragdale. 
Working Drawings. 

If we wish to know how an Elizabethan house 
appena to its builder, if we wish to know what 
the designer had in his mind as he develo 
his ideas—if we want to ascertain just what 
accommodation was provided, and how it was 
arranged. we cannot do better than examine 
some of the drawings made by designers of that 
time. ' 

Fortunately for our purpose there have been 
preserved two important collections of drawin 
made by surveyors—or, as we should now c 
them, architects—of the time of Elizabeth 
and James. One is preserved in the Soane 
Museum in Lincoln's Ina Fields, and may be 
seen bv any one who applies on one of the days 
when the Museum is open. "The other collection 
is in private hands, those of Colonel Coke, of 
Brookhill Hall, near Alfreton. 

The Soane Collection is the work (or largely 
the work) of John Thorpe, who flourished in 
the time of Elizabeth. e Coke collection is 
attributable to John Smithson, who was working 
through the whole of the reign of James I. 

The two men probably overlapped a few 
years, and were designing simultaneously, 
but, speaking broadly, Thorpe is an Elizabethan, 
Smithson a Jacobean. 

The Thorpe drawings are well known to 
those interested in such matters. The Smithson 
drawings, on the other hand, were only re- 
discovered about three years ago, and (were 
fully described in a paper read » the Royal 
Institute of British Architects November, 
1908. 


Arrival of the “ Architect.” 


All through the medieval period, architectural 
design seems to have been impersonal, the 
result of a number of men working together, 
each concerned with the portion affecting 
his particular trade. It is probably true that 
some one individual controlled the general 
&cheme, and gave an oversight to the work of the 
others ; but not in such a sense as to have been 


entitled to be called the ''architect," as we 
understand the term. To us the architect is 
the individual who not only provides the plan, 
not only puts into practicable form the ideas 
of the employer, but also designs most of the 
details. He not only informs the various 
artificers that particular work is required in 
articular p noes, but he also provides them with 
wings showing what the work is to be and 
how it 1s to be fashioned. His influence to-day 
is much wider and much more intimate than 
it was in the middle ages, the ages which 
produced our cathedrals, our ancient churches, 
castles and manor-houses. 

The term “ architect” occurs very seldom 
either in literature or in documents previous to 
the XVIIth century. Shakespeare uses the 
word once; in contracts of Elizabeth's time 
it appears seldom, if ever, although the docu- 
ments refer to the provision of design as well as 
workmanship. In the numerous books pub- 
lished for the guidance of designers in building 
matters during the reigns of Elizabeth an 
James, it appears now and then, but the appeals 
which these books made on their title pages, 
and in their prefaces to those for whom they 
were written, were addressed primarily to 
artificers, and only incidentally to architects. 
who seem to have been included in order to 
catch a possible purchaser. The reason is 
obvious; there were hardly any people who 
called themselves architects. 


Inigo Jones and his Successors. 


The leader of the new style brought about 
by various circumstances was Inigo Jones, 
who had travelled in Italy for the express purpose 
of studying its architecture. He seems to 
have thought that if the new stvle was worth 
imitating, it was worth doing well. Or rather, 
perhaps, we ought to say that he acquired new 


ideas upon the subject of architectural design, 


and, having saturated himself with the classic 
spirit, devoted himself entirely to that style. 
He certainly was not a mere imitator. He was 
sufficiently touched with the ancient fire to 
make all his work highly original, it was con- 
sistent in treatment, and he eschewed all 
distinctly Gothic forms. 

It was not so with the many obscure designers 
who had not had his opportunities They were 
all more or less subject to the prevailing fashion, 
but their work shows a considerable admixture 
of the old-fashioned detail. In some remote 
places, indeed, and in buildings of no great 
importance, the style that had established 
itself at the beginning of the XVIIth century, 
lingered on until its end. 

What is interesting from the point of view 
of his work is that Inigo Jones went to Italv 
on two occasions, once at the end of the XVth 
century, when he was about twenty-five vears 
old, and again in 1613, when he was forty. 
In the meantime, he had been largely employed 
in designing the setting and 5 of the 
masques in which the Court of James delighted, 
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an occupation which no doubt gave him 
facility in designing in the round and not merely 
on paper. During his second visit, which lasted 
some eighteen months, he studied the buildings 
of Italy with much care, and there is a volume 
of Palladio in the library of Worcester College, 
Oxford, which is full of his notes written on 
the margins. He returned to England in 1615, 
fully equipped for architectural design, and 
almost at once obtained employment in high 
quarters. His most notable work was a vast 
new palace for the King at Whitehall, of which 
only a very small and subsidiary portion was 
actually built, namely, the Banqueting Hall. 
His designs for the palace are of great interest, 
but it would take us too far out of our course 
to study them at all closely. What is important 
for us to bear in mind now is that the Banqueting 
Hall, which is the most strictly classic building 
H to Wren’s work fifty years later, was 

uilt in 1622, some fifteen or twenty years 
earlier than the buildings which we have been 
looking at this evening, which all bear traces 
of the disappearing style. 

It is very difficult to assign work with cer- 
tainty to the masters of three centuries ago, and 
much of that attributed to Jones cannot be 
substantiated, but among the houses with 
which he is plausibly credited are Raynham 
Park, in Norfolk, and Coleshill, in Berkshire. 

John Webb, Jones's nephew and pupil, did 
much charming work, in which there was a 
‘considerable play of fancy, and a piquant 
handling of classic detail. (See the Builder, 
March 17th, 1911, pp. 326 and 328.) 

The next great figure is that most remarkable 
man, Christopher Wren, a great scientist before 
he became an architect, Professor of Astronomy 
at Gresham College at twenty-five, one of the 
founders of the Royal Society, ingenious 
designer of many scientific instruments and 
toys. In 1661, when twenty-nine years of age, 
he was appointed Deputy Surveyor-General of 
His Majesty’s works. His first architectural 
works were the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, 
1664-68, and the restoration of Tom Tower, 
Oxford. In 1665 he went to France to study 
architecture, sketched much, and brought back 
* almost all France on paper." His great 
opportunity came with the fire of 1666, after 
which he rebuilt St. Paul's Cathedral and the 
London churches. He was not much concerned 
with domestic architecture except in palaces. 


The XVIIIth Century. 


The XVIIIth century saw the final develop- 
ment of that great movement in architecture 
which, in England, began in the early years of 
the XVIth. As we have already seen, it was 
in the reign of Henry VIII." that the influence 
of Italy first made itself felt in English archi- 
tecture, and that influence gradually increased 
during the Po dm of his successors, until, under 
the two Charleses, and in the hands of Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, the Italian 
manner triumphed over the last remains of our 
native traditional methods of design. It was 
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largely a victory of the text-book over the 
workshop. Gradually the architect, with his 
text-book, took the place in design which was 
formerly occupied by the workman with his 
traditions. This change had its advantages and 
its disadvantages. One of the disadvanta 

which had become very marked by the beginnin 
of the XVIIIth century was the divorce o 
architectural design not only from archi- 
tectural construction, but to a large extent 
from practical considerations of convenience. 

So much had the taste for classic architecture 
grown that to the XVIIIth century architecture 
was little more than the Five Orders. Gothic 
architecture was wholly misunderstood, it was 
despised and regarded as barbarous. The 
“ Gothic order," as they called it, was described 
by a writer of the time as “ the folly and very ape 
of architecture." Such an attitude of mind is 
hardly intelligible to us who recognise in 
Gothic architecture as perhaps the most logical 
and daring form of construction that man 
has yet employed. It is hardly less difficult 
to understand how men of that time can have 
failed to be impressed with the majestic solem- 
nity of a great Gothic Cathedral, and yet they 
did fail—even such cultivated men as Evelyn 
and Addison. The phrase about the “ very 
ape of architecture " occurs in a treatise by a 
lively Frenchman, M. Freart, and, considering 
the subject, a very entertaining treatise it is. 
But Evelyn’s views were those of a sagacious 
unimpassioned Englishman, and are worth 
reading, as illustrating the standpoint from 
which the late XVIIth and early XVIIIth 
centuries looked at the subject. 

The fact is. architecture was misunder- 
stood by the writers and designers of the period. 
In their view it dealt almost exclusively with 
pictorial effect. Planning to them meant first 
and foremost the arrangement of a building 
in regard to its appearance, not in regard to the 
functions it had to fulfil. The chief aim of the 
architects (at any rate, in the larger houses) 
was to dazzle and impress the spectator, 
rather than to please and satisfy the indweller. 
Lord Chesterfield told General Wade, for whom 
the Earl of Burlington had designed an incon- 
venient though handsome house in Burlington- 
street, if he could not live in it to his ease he 
had better take a house over against it and look 
at it," a piece of advice by which many a noble- 
man might have profited. 

The continued cultivation of the Italian 
manner for nearly two centuries, the increasing 
importance attached to the rules of proportion 
which governed so many of the buildings of 
Italy, both ancient and modern, resulted in 
making architectural design largely a matter of 
rule and compass. The rules were so well 
known that it required no particular aptitude 
to apply them. Skilful planning with a view 
to meet definite needs was not expected, and 
the result was a tendency towards a monotony 
of treatment in strong contrast with the viva- 
cious individualism of a century earlier. Just 
as in poetry it is not the polished form of the 
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verses that marks the true poet, but the ideas 
contained in them; so in architecture it is not 
the correct marshalling of columns and the 
nice conduct " of entablatures that must be 
our criterion, but the manner in which the 
whole building satisfies and expresses the wants 
which it is expected to supply. Judged by 
this standard how many of the designs in 
Campbell's * Vitruvius Britannicus" would 
come within the category of true architecture ? 
And yet those volumes contain nearly all the 
larger houses built in the first half of the 
XVIIIth century. 

The needs of daily life went but a little wav 
to model the great houses of that time. Archi- 
tectural grouping in order to impress the 
beholder, often led to dividing the mansion 
into separate blocks, one for the family rooms 
and state apartments one for the kitchens and 
servants, and one for the stables. The kitchen, 
therefore, would be hundreds of feet off the 
dining-room, a drawback against which Sir 
Henry Wootton warned his readers, or else,” 
says he, besides other inconveniences, perhaps 
some of the dishes may straggle by the way." 
Sometimes the servants’ quarters were located 
in two detached blocks hundreds of feet apart, 
balancing the composition of which the family 
rooms formed the centre, and joined to the 
latter by open colonnades. How the service 
of the house could be carried on with the two 
halves of the staff separated from each other by 
a five or ten minutes' walk is not very clear, 
but, of course, the mansions were not built for 
the servants, but a little for the family itself, 
more for its grand guests, and most for the 
casual spectator who was to admire the lordly 
pile as he passed by. 

The i ee of those days were, in fact, 
many of them, amateurs, and the kind of 
architecture in demand was such as amateurs 
could supply. Pre-eminent among them— 
at any rate in social position—was the Earl 
of Burlington ; and when we consider this fact 
for a moment we need hardly be surprised at 
the amount of unreal and theatrical design 
that was produced. Who could expect an 
Earl to concern himself with the niceties of 
household planning? Yet all through the 
century Lord Burlington was looked up to as 
the greatest : pawon of art that England had 
ever produced, and especially in architecture. 
Horace Walpole extols his taste and his ability— 
he had every quality of a genius and artist, 
except envy”; yet withal he cannot disguise 
from himself that Ripley, who was an architect 
by occupation, in the mechanic part, and in the 
disposition of apartments and conveniences, 
was superior to the Earl himself." Pope in one 
of his epistles points out a way in architecture 
which no one seems to have followed. Writing 
to Lord Burlington he says :— 

** "Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 

Ani splendour borrows all her rays from sense.” 

It is curious that a sermon founded on such 
an excellent text should contain so much that 
is at variance with it. Nor can we help 
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wondering that the Earl's work should be sup- 
posed to embody the principles here laid down, 
when we remember General Wade's house or 
the villa at Chiswick, beautiful in grouping and 
proportion, but of which Lord Hervey said: 
*The house was too small to inhabit and too 
large to hang to one's watch." Walpole, who 
records this witticism, has some remarks on the 
house which are worth repeating. It is “a 
model of taste," he says, though not without 
faults, some of which are occasioned by too 
strict adherence to rules and symmetry. Such 
&re too many correspondent doors in spaces 
80 contracted ; chimneys between windows 
and, which is worse, windows between chimneys ; 
and vestibules, however beautiful, yet too little 
secured from the damps of this climate. The 
ground apartment is rather a diminutive 
catacomb than a library in a northern latitude.” 
Then he adds a few sentences which throw 
some light on one of the motives that actuated 
the XVIIIth century :—‘‘ The larger court, 
dignified by picturesque cedars, and the classic 
scenery of the small court that unites the old 
and the new house, are more worth seeing than 
many fragments of ancient grandeur, which our 
travellers visit under all the dangers attendant 
on long voyages." The theatrical treatment 
is again perceptible in making a new English 
villa rival the classic scenery" and the 
* fragments of ancient grandeur" which were 
to be found abroad. 

It is from the opinions of men who lived in 
the XVIIIth century that we can best gather 
the motives that underlay their actions, and 
therefore a further quotation from Walpole 
may be excused :—'' It was in this reign " (of 
George II.). he says, that architecture resumed 
all her rights. Noble publications of Palladio, 
Jones, and the antique recailed her to true 
principles and correct taste; she found men of 
genius to execute her rules and patrons to 
countenance their labours. She found more, 
and what Rome could not boast, men of the 
first rank who contributed to embellish their 
country by buildings of their own design in 
the purest style of antique composition." We 
have seen one of these men of the first rank, 
Lord Burlington, and what he did. Another 
was Lord Pembroke, and he is worth singling 
out because, according to Walpole, ‘‘no man had 
a purer taste in building than Earl Henry, of 
which he gave a few specimens, besides his work 
at Wilton." Now his work at Wilton is not 
easy to assign, for the house is attributed largely 
to Inigo Jones, and the ''theatric bridge," 
as Walpole calls it, to Morris. But, at any 
rate, this bridge is less objectionable than the 
other theatric " work of the time, inasmuch 
as it imposes no special inconvenience on anyone, 
yet whether a bridge of this kind is in harmony 
with English scenery is a debatable question. 

The extravagances of the second quarter of 
the XVIIIth century sprang from an indulgence 
in taste apart from consideration of propriety, 
and it was the often-mentioned Lord Burlington 
who led to them partly by his own work and 
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partly by his publication of the designs uf Inigo 
Jones and Palladio's antiquities of Rome. 
But it only wants a comparison of Inigo Jones's 
work with that of Burlington and his successors, 
or & comparison of Wren's with theirs, to see 
how those two men were really architects, 
while the others were amateurs occupied with 
what they did not thoroughly understand, and 
into the practical details of which they did not 
care to enter. 

But while we cannot but feel that in the true 
essentials of architecture they were sadly lacking, 
there is no doubt that they produced striking 
results. One of these fine palaces, when it 
was surrounded by its original gardens, must 
have been remarkably imposing. Take 
Blenheim, for instance. If we regard it as a 
home we must be disappointed, but as the 
dwelling of a great noble, living in state and 
surrounded with all its attendant ceremony, 
receiving other great nobles with their retinues 
and housing them in at magnificence, in 
these respects it has much to claim our commen- 
dation. There is much excuse for it in the fact 
that it was a gift from the nation to its greatest 
son; it had to be splendid at all coste, yet it 
did not meet universal appreciation even in 
those days, as witness the lines of Swift: 

* "Tis very fine, 
But where d'ye sleep or where d'ye dine ? 
I find, by all you have been telling, 
That tis a house, but not a dwell.ng." 

Nevertheless, with all their drawbacks these 
palaces were stately. The plans look gorgeous 
on paper, and so do the sections showing the 
internal decoration. The effect of the places 
themselves is perhaps rather depressing on 
the ordinary person, the grandeur is a little too 
obvious ; there is no such feeling of homeliness 
as in the many-panelled rooms of the early 
XVIIth century, but, when all is said, the fact 
remains that the architects of the later time 
had a very definite aim in what they did, and 
they achieved it. 

When we leave the mansions of the nobility 
and come down to the houses of the squire or the 
well-to-do merchant we find ourselves in a 
much pleasanter atmosphere. They have a 
quiet dignity about them which is decidedly 
restful and attractive, especially those of the 
first quarter of the century. In later times the 
portico idea became too prevalent, which 
consisted in affixing to the front of an otherwise 
plain house some variation of the columned 
front of.an ancient temple. But the earlier 
houses, with wide corniced eaves, simple hori- 
zontal strings dividing the rows of sash windows, 
and combining with the quoins that emphasise 
the angles, these will no doubt long continue to 
form the model for houses of similar use and 
capacity. It is just a question whether this 
is quite the type that suits the present age, 
for our wants seem to grow always more complex 
and to require a more elastic style than one 
depending for its effect on strict symmetry 
and unbroken horizontal lines. If we cannot 
take a wholly sympathetic view of the purely 
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architectural work of the XVIIIth oentury— 
at any rate in its more notable examples 
which, like Somerset House, seem more suitable 
for public buildings—neither can we forget that 
we are indebted to it for much that is suggestive 
in matters of detail—in the joiner's work, in 
the plasterer’s work, in the ironwork and the 
lead work. 

The formal and precise treatment of the plan 
often led, either consciously or unconsciously, to a 
dignified interior. Many a small house has a 
fine staircase or a fine chimneypiece, and not 
infrequently a long corridor so embellished as to 
become less a dull passage than an interesting 
vista. 

We cannot leave these XVIIIth-century 
houses without a brief glance at their sur- 
roundings. The early part of the century 
witnessed the finest efforts of the garden 
designer, achievements which its closing years 
were to see, in many instances, destroyed and 
even effaced. 

We have seen at Hampton Court and 
Boughton the beginning of this development. 
The same ideas were carried on during the first 
quarter of the XVIIIth century. The same 
kind of fine lay-out which characterises 
Boughton is to be seen on & smaller scale at 
Lowther, Althorp, and Drayton. The splendid 
ironwork at Drayton is rivalled, though hardly 
surpassed, by that at other large houses, such as 
Aldenham, and the garden and orangery at 
Bowood represent common features in ase 
houses. Smaller houses, such as Canon’s 
Ashby, were treated in the same fashion with 
terraces, flights of steps, and important gateways. 

If we_are to seek inspiration from the work 
of the XVIIIth century we shall find it in two 
directions. First, in the grand schemes of 
house and garden combined, and in the general 
grandeur of treatment bestowed upon the 
great houses of the time. Not that we are to 
copy either blindly, but it is very desirable to 
realise how much the house and its surroundin 
depend upon each other, and equally desirable 
to learn how a grandeur of manner may be 
acquired. Secondly, in the sober and simple 
houses where the plainness of the general 
appearance is sometimes unexpectedly broken 
by the quaint treatment of a door or a chimnev, 
and where the joiner’s work is full of homely 
lessons. 

It is often from the vernacular architectare 
of the country that we can get the most useful 
hints, whereas it is the palatial architecture that 
gives its stamp to the period and goes to furnish 
the text-books. The one is for show first and 
use second, the other is for use first and show 
second. The palatial architecture of the 
XVIIIth centurv was surely given to us more 
as & warning than as an example, but it is 
worthy of attention, just as all phases cf 
architecture are which have acquired any hold 
on public affection ; and we are not likely. 
in view of our present methods of study, to 
fall into that attitude of mind towards any 
style which Evelyn exhibited towards Gothic. 
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TRADE UNION LAW. 


Y Y J E have recently drawn attention to 

the unsatisfactory condition of the 

law relating to trade unions and 

the difficult questions which, in consequence, 

arise for determination in connexion with 

the unions and their members, and the 
unions and strangers. 

The latest case, Fiiendly Society of Iron- 
founders of England, Ireland, and Wales 
*. Ingall, again illustrates the truth of the 
above observations; but in this case, unlike 
others we have recently noted, it was the 
union that was the plaintiff, and the pro- 
visions of the Trade Union Acts were invoked 
by the defendant, a member of the union, to 
defeat the plaintiffs’ claim. The defendant, 
an ironfounder, met with a severe accident 
which seemed likely to incapacitate him for 
life, and under the benefit rules of the 
union he became entitled to 1007., but under 
these rules it was made a condition of the 
receipt of such benefit that the beneficiary 
should sign an agreement undertaking to 
refund the sum so received if at any time 
he should be able to resume work as an iron- 
founder. The agreement signed by the 
defendant provided that the earning of 
money in any department of the trade of an 
ironfounder should be deemed a resumption 
of work. The defendant had been a moulder 
earning 21. ls. a week, and he recovered 
sufficiently to work as a coremaker, earning 
II. 6s., and the union were suing for a return of 
the sum paid him (1007.) when incapacitated. 
Numerous defences were raised by the 
defendant. In the first place, it was con- 
tended, as in Osborne's case, recently noted 
in these pages, that the society, by its rules, 
was an illegal association, and therefore that, 
apart from the Trade Union Acts, the agree- 
ment could not be enforced; and also that 
this particular agreement was unenforceable 
under those Acts. As we have before 
pointed out, this is a most difficult question, 
and one which the Courts have decided 
somewhat diversely, but in the present 
case it became unnecessary to decide it, as 
the Divisional Court held that, accepting 
the finding of the County Court judge, that 
the society was illegal, yet the Trade Union 
Acts did not apply so as to prevent the 
Court from entertaining the action. 

The provisions of the Trade Union Acts 
relied upon by the defendant were certain 
sub-sects. of sect. 4 of the Trade Union 
Act, 1871, which deprive the Courts of 
jurisdiction over 

i Any agreement between members of a 
union concerning the conditions on which 
any members shall sell their goods, transact 
business, employ or be employed. 

ii. Any agreement for the payment of a 
subscription or penalty to a trade union. 

iii. Any ment for the application of 
the funds of a trade union to provide benefits 
to members. 

As regards subsect. i., the Court held that 
the agreements there mentioned were agree- 
ments between employer and employed as to 
conditions of employment, and that the 
subsection did not apply to the circum- 
stances of this case. They also held subsect. 
ii. not to apply, as the agreement was not 
for payment of a penalty. And lastly, it 
was "ed not to be enforcing an agreement 
for the application of the society’s funds, for 
although the agreement as to the payment 
of the benefit, 100, would be within the 
subsection, the agreement for the repayment 
of this sum in certain eventualities was a 
separate and independent agreement in no 
way affecting the application of the society's 


The pons raised are very fine ones, but 
the Labour Party will do well te note that 
the decision is in the union's favour. 


LAND TRANSFER. 


Is another coiumn we print an abstract of 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Land Transfer Acte. This is, of course, 
mainly directed to that vexed question, 
Registration of Title. The Commissioners 
report in favour of the principle of regis- 
tration of title, but deal at length with the 
objections raised to the system as put in 
force in the County of London. It is not 
difficult to see why the system is not 
popular with landowners, since the Report 
states: It must be admitted that some 
additional trouble and expense is caused to 
landowners by the attendance of themselves 
or their solicitors on first registration and by 
the office fees, but when property is regis- 
tered after a purchase this additional expense 
is small in proportion to. other 
charges, id in the great majority of cases it 
is also small in amount." The Report then 
proceeds : ** But the real question is whether 
the additional cost of first registration, 
whatever it may be, is not outweighed b 
the cheapening of all future dealings wit 
the property, assuming it to be registered 
with absolute title." The weak point in 
this reasoning is that the original purchaser 
upon whom the whole of the additional 
expense must fall, has no particular interest 
in cheapening the costs of transfer for sub- 
sequent purchasers from him. He is in the 
position of the man who asked what posterity 
had ever done for him. 

The only compulsion which has existed 
hitherto has been registration with possessory 
title, and for fear of flaws being disclosed in 
titles, landowners have but little resorted to 
registration of absolute title, and thus the 
experiment of compulsory registration has 
been made under the least favourable 
conditions. 

The Report admits that the justification 
for compulsion in registration is based on a 
belief that it is for the general good of the 
country, but if this is the case surely the 
individual should be relieved of any addi- 
tional expense connected with the system ? 
There seems also to be some idea that 
valuation and registration may go hand in 
hand, but already the expenses of valuation, 
which it was alleged would be borne by the 
State, are bearing hardly on the individual. 
The building trade is especially interested in 
the speedy and inexpensive, yet effectual, 
transfer of land, and in the County of London 
the compulsory registration of possessory 
title, followed by the valuation under the 


Finance Act, has done much to hamper- 


dealings in land. 


CAISSON SICKNESS AND 
COMPRESSED AIR. 


AT a recent meeting of the Royal Society 
of Arts Dr. Leonard E. Hill, F.R.S., read a 
paper on “Caisson Sickness and Compressed 
Air, from which we take the following 
paragraphs :— 

“ For deep-diving work the author contrived 
with Messrs. Siebe, Gorman, & Co., a decom- 
pression chamber. This consists of a double- 
chambered diving-bell, one chamber open at 
the bottom to the sea, the other closed save 
for a manhole communicating with the lower 
one. The bell is lowered to the bottom, and 
the divers, after completing their work, enter 
the lower chamber, and from thence pass into 
the upper and close the manhole. 
is then raised on deck and the upper 
chamber is slowly decompressed. A recom- 
pression chamber a to be on hand in all 
important deep-sea diving works. The men 
engaged in caisson works—run at dangerous 
pressures—should have barracks at the works, 
and remain there after the shift so that they 
may be at once recompressed on first n of 
illness. The onset of illness is often delayed 


'The bell 


even for an hour or more, for it depends on 
the accumulation of bubbles and stoppage of 
the circulation in some vital part. 

Length of Shift.—It is generally held that 
length of shift increases risk (E. W. Moir, 
Bornstein). Bornstein says he can be decom- 
pressed from +2 atmospheres in twenty seconds 
after fifty minutes' exposure, while he suffers 
from '' bends" after eight hours’ exposure if 
decompressed in twenty minutes per atmo- 
sphere. Bends, no doubt, are due to satura- 
tion of the peripheral “slow ” parts. 

Of 3,692 cases among 10,000 men, 89 per 
cent. were bends, 5 per cent. vertigo = 95 per 
cent. non-dangerous; 1:26 per cent. pain and 
prostration, 226 per cent. paralysis, 1:62 per 
cent. dyspnoea, 0'46 per cent. collapse 
= about 5 per cent. dangerous. 

Recompression in the medical lock relieved 
90 per cent., and of the rest all but 0:5 per 
cent. were partly relieved. Oxygen breath- 
ing could be used with great eífect in the 
medical lock, and it ought to be always at 
hand there. Down Bros. made for me a small 
face mask, by which the gas can be adminis- 
tered from a cylinder of compressed oxygen. 
The ordinary way of giving it to patients 
through an open funnel or nozzle 1s most 
inefficient. 

Recompression is no good if delayed too 
long. Nerve cells, cut off from the blood 
stream for a few minutes, cannot be re- 
covered. "Therefore the men should live close 
to the medical lock. 

The practical conclusion of the above 
review is that while decompression times at 
caisson works are often too short, those 
tabled by the Admiralty Committee are un- 
necessarily long. Particularly is this so if 
the men be persuaded to exercise their bodies 
during decompression. While the evidenee 
of the superiority of the stage over uniform 
method is not marked, I find a stage method 
can be made fairly safe, and is the best one 
to use for caissons. 

I think that a stage at + 8 lb. lasting fifteen 
minutes is enough after a shift at + 30 lb., 
and a stage of thirty minutes at + 15 lb. after 
a shift at + 40 lb. to 45 lb., provided a 
medical lock for recompression is at hand. 
Five minutes in the first, and ten minutes in 
the second case, should be given for com- 
pleting the decompression. If men can be 
arranged to climb from top to bottom of the 
shaft during the stage it will greatly increase 
their safety. The breathing of oxygen from 
a Fleuss apparatus for five minutes imme- 
diately before decompression would act in 
the same way, and, if this were combined 
with exercise at the stage, the time of decom- 
pression might be safely shortened. A pre- 
liminary trial of “ green” men at short shifts 
is perhaps advisable (Keays). It ought to 
diminish the tendency to bubble formation if 
fat food was avoided by caisson workmen, 
and the diet limited to lean meat, bread, and 
vegetables. 


ARCHITECTS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 


A MEETING of the architectural section of 
the Royal Philosophical Sooiety of Glasgow 
wag held in the rooms, 207, Bath-street, on the 
20th inst., when papers were delivered by Mr. 
William Howatt, I.M.. F.SI, on “Lump 
Sum and Remeasurement Contracts“; and 
by Mr. Ninian Macwhannell, F. R. I. B. A.. I.A., 
on Single Contracts." Mr. Robert Miller. 
F.R.I.B.A., I.A., ocoupied the chair. Mr. 
Howatt, in his paper, said that lump eum 
contracts were usually based upon a measure- 
ment from plans and on quantities supplied 
to the offerers, which course admitted of 
keener competition, minimised the probability 
of error, and reduced the sum necessary to 
cover contingencies. Remeasurement contracts 
differed principally in the terme of the offer. 
The contractor was only asked to quote for a 
particular description of work at a rate for 
the unit. Under both eystems of contract the 
possibility of discrepancy between the amount. 
of offer and of final account and the con- 
sequent uncertainty were the objections. In 
his aper on ‘Single Contracts" Mr. 
Macwhannell pointed out that the Glasgow 
School Board and Hutchesons' Trust had both 
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adopted this new method. The Edinburgh 
Town Council also had done so in connexion 
with the Usher Hall. The reasons advanced 
for this method, he stated, were epeedier com- 
pletion and less friction. With a capable 
architect and a capable clerk of works, how- 
ever. no time would be lost, and, so far as 
friction was concerned, he personally had more 
trouble with the single contract than with the 
individual contractors. Among his objections 
to the single contract was the fact that sub- 
contractors complained frequently, and not 
without reason, of not being able to get 
instalments of the value of work done. Speak- 
ing from the architect's point of view, he said 
he had great faith in personal contact with 
the contractors. as he felt that he could get 
more out of them when there was no third 
party intervening, and the contractors, on the 
other hand, also preferred dealing directly 
with the architect. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, ST. ANNE'8 PARK, 
BRISTOL. 

The alterations and extensions to this 
church have been carried out from designs 
prepared by Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, 
F.R.LB.A. The seating capacity is 350, which 
does not include several other rooms holding 
about 250 people. Space has been reserved on 
adjoining land for the future church, complet- 
ing the scheme drawn up by the architects. 
The work was carried out by Messrs. Bray & 
Slaughter. 

NEW EDINBURGH SCHOOL. 

The Building and Finance Committee of 
Edinburgh School Board have recommended 
acceptance of the following tenders for the 
erection and furnishing of Tynecastle Supple- 
mentary School: — Mason and brick work, 
Messrs. W. Black & Sons, 4,780l.; carpenter, 
joiner, and glazier work. Messrs. James 
Duncan & Son. 3.139/.; steel work, Messrs. 
Redpath. Brown. & Co., 9461. ; plumber work, 
Messrs. Stee] & Wilson, 930/.; plaster and con- 
crete work, Mr. J. A. M'Lauchlan, 1,592.. ; 
painter work. Messrs. W. L. Hendry & Co., 
211. ; and slater work, Mr. Alexander Taylor. 
4031. The total cost is estimated at 17,000. 

PUBLIC HALL, BRITON FERRY. 

The Countess of Jersey, on the 23rd inet., 
opened this building. The hall has been built 
from designs prepared by Mr. H. A. Clarke, 
Surveyor to the Council, and the cost of the 
building is estimated to exceed 7,000/. 


BUILDING PROJECT ON TEES-SIDE. 

At a recent meeting of the Middlesbrough 
Streets Committee consideration was given to 
a report of the Borough Engineer (Mr. S. E. 
Burgess) on a scheme projected by the Cleve- 
land Trust for the erection of about 850 
cottage houses just outside the borough 
boundary, on the south side of Stockton-road. 
Mr. Burgess explained that, in_ addition to 
houses that would face towards Newport- road. 
and also houses that would face to West-lane, 
the plan embodied the laying out of fourteen 
front streets, with the necessary back streets.— 
A conference is to be held to consider the 
matter. 

KING EDWARD VIL. MEMORIAL SANATORIUM, 


IPSWICH. 
A new Ipswich Sanatorium, from the design 
of Messrs. Bisshop & Cautley, architects, 


Museum-street, Ipswich, is to be erected. The 
building in the front is one of two stories, and 
while the open-air gallery on the ground floor 
is at the back or on the north side, on the 
first floor the gallery is at the front or on the 
south side. The windows will not be of glass 
as ordinarily, but green venetian shutters or 
ialousies. Along the front of the first floor will 
an iron balustrade, and the gallery behind. 
In front of the ground floor well be a broad 
ooncrete terrace, 10 ft. wide, with four or five 
steps down to the gravel. Behind, and 
approached by two paths, are the edministra- 
tive buildings. where there is a large dining- 
room, at each end of which is a verandah. 
The buildings will have a red-brick base, 
rough cast above. and with roofs of red tiles. 
NEW GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN WOLVERHAMPTON. 

A new High School for Girls is being erected 
jointly by the educational authorities of 
Wolverhampton and Staffordshire on the 
Park House estate, off the Tettenhall road, 
Wolverhampton. It has been designed by 
Messrs. Fleeming & Son, architects, of Wolver- 
hampton, in conjunction with Mr. J. Hutch- 
ings, Architect to the Staffordshire Education 
Committee, and the building oontract is in 
the hands of Messrs. Henry Lovatt, Ltd., of 
Wolverhampton. The school. a two-story 
building. affording accommodation for 400 
students. occupies an acre of the available 
space. It is approached bv a main drive from 
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Tettenhall-road, and there is also an entrance 
from St. Jude'sroad. The buildings are 
shaped like the letter E. The ground floor 
comprises an assembly hall, 75 ft. by 35 ft., 
with a gallery at one end and a platform and 
retiring-rooms at the other; a physical labora- 
tory, lecture theatre, and preparation room ; 
four classrooms, and a cookery centre. The 
cost of the buildings, exclusive of the land and 
furniture, is 17,000/. 


BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN. 

The Plans Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Counci! have sanctioned the pians of tho 
following buildings:—Motor garage at the 
rear of the dwelling-house, 47, Queen’s-road, 
for Mrs. Thomas Wilson, per Messrs. Jenkins 
& Marr. architects; dwelling-house on the west 
side of Clifton. road for Mr. R. R. Esson, com- 
mercial traveller; weaving shed on the north 
side of Maberly-street for Richards, Ltd., 
per Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, architects; 
motor shed on the south side of Deemount- 
road for Mr. John Rust, timber merchant, 
per Mr. John Rust, architect; addition to 
fishcuring premises on the west side of Raik- 
road for Mr. Charles Goodall, fishcurer, per 
Mr. John Cameron, architect; shed at the rear 
of the premises, 123, George-street, for Mr. 
A. B. Hutchison, baker, per Messrs. Brown & 
Watt, architects; alterations in connexion with 
the premises, 28, Market-street, for the trustecs 
of the late William Lindsay, per Mr. 
George B. Mitchell, architect; addition to 
boat-building premises et North Esplanade 
East for Mr. J. G. Adam, fiehcurer, per Mr. 
Harvey Mennie, architect; alterations in con- 
nexion with premises at North Esplanade East 
for Messrs. John Lewis & Sons, engineers. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Ashlin & 
Coleman, architects, of Dublin, Boyle’s lateet 
patent air-pump' ventilators have been 
applied to the new schools, Rutland-street, 
Dublin. 

The New Cinema Theatre, Upper Richmond- 
road, Putney. is being ventilated by means of 
Boyd’s “ Foul-Air Extractors,” with necessary 
accessories, supplied by Messrs. O’Brien, 
Thomas, & Co, of Upper Thameestreet, 
London, E.C., and Rollinsstreet, S.E. 

The Crook of Devon Public Institute, near 
Kinross, is being ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators and 
special inlet ventilators supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


A DECEASED BUILDER’S ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Mr. Benjamin 
Walmsley, of Wallington House, Cardington- 
road, Leeds, builder, who died on December 
14, aged sixty-five years, is sworn as of the 
gross value of 139,730/., the net personalty 
being nil. 

THE LATE SIR JOHN AIRD’S ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Sir John Aird is 
sworn at 1,101.489/. gross value, with net 
perona ty 1,099,800. There are specific 

equests and legacies to his two sons and six 
daughters, including souvenirs of his work 
at Assouan and Mr. A. Gow's picture of The 
Assouan Dam," to his elder son. with legacies 
varying from 2,000/. to 250/. in amount to many 
members of the staff of his firm. 

THE LATE MR. W. TAYLOR’S ESTATE. 

The late Mr. William Taylor, of Carbury, 
Eastbourne, formerly member of the firm of 
Messrs. W. R. Taylor & Co.. of Liverpool, 
paint manufacturers, who died on December 
31. aged seventy-five years, has left estate 
valued at 94,9682. 13s. 4d. gross, with net 
peony sworn at 65,7517] "s. 11d. He has 

equeathed large sums to several hospitals and 
charitable institutions, and more than 2,0001. to 
the workmen of the firm. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Hackney, Central.—Building at the rear of 
No. 10. De Beauvoir-square. Hackney. to abut 
upon the eastern side of Mortimer-road (Mr. 
W. O. Brown).—Refused. 

Islington, North.—Buildings on the southern 
side of Hornsey-lane, Islington, eastward of 
Highgate-archway (Messrs. Hollis & Home).— 
Refused. 

Kensington, North.—Bay windows, oriel 
windows, and porches to nine houses on the 
southern side of St. Quintin-avenue. Kensing- 
ton (Mesers. E. T. Daley & Son).—Consent. 
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Kensington, North. — Bay windows to Nos. 
67 to 105 (odd numbers only), inclusive, High- 
lever-road, Kensington (Messrs. W. Eyles & 
Co.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Onestory building in 
front of No. „ Queen’s-road, Bayswater 
(Messrs. Veale & Gibbs for Dr. J. Harley).— 
Refused. 

Strand. — Bui'dings in Regent street, 
Piccadilly. and Glasshouse-street, Westminster 
(Mr. J. Murray for the Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Woods and Forests).—Consent. 

Strand.—Iron and glass she'ter in front of 
the premises of the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., No. 28. Haymarket (Mr. W. T. 
Chambers for the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.).—Refused > 

Width of Way. 

Holborn. — Buildings to abut upon the 
southern side of Brooke’s-court. the eastern 
side of Bell-court, and the northern, western. 
and southern sides of White Hart-yard, Hol- 
born (Mr. F. Schooling for the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Fronts, and Space at 
Rear. 
Marylebone, East.—Building on the north- 
western side of Lodge-road, St. John’s Wood 
(Mr. S. H. Burwood).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Holborn.—Iron and glass shelter over the 
Kingsway entrance to the Ho:born tube rail- 
way-station (Mr. W, E. Mandelick for the 
London Electric Railway Company).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Iron and glass shelter at 
the entrance to the Baker-street tube railway- 
station, Upper Baker-street, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Iron and glass shelter at 
the entrance to the Edgware- road tube rail- 
way-station, Edgware- road, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. i 

Southwark, West.—Iron and glass shelter at 
the entrance to the Elephant and Castle tube 
railway-station, London-road, Southwark (Mr. 
W. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

Strand. — Iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the Leicester-square tube railway- 
station, Charing Cross-road (Mr. W. E 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railway 
Company).—Consent. 

Strand.—Iron and glass shelter at the Hay- 
market entrance to the Piccadilly-circus tube 
railway-station, Westminster (Mr. W. E. 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railway 
Company).—Conesent. 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 
Kensington, North.—Addition at rear of 
No. 17, Pembridge-mews, Kensington (Mr. 
G. R. Holmes for Mr. S. C. McLachlan).— 
Consent. 


Duilding for the Supply of Electricity. 

Hampstead.—Two wooden cooling towers 
with steel substructures at the Hampstead 
Metropolitan Borough Councils electricity 
generating station, Lithos-road, Hampstead 
(the Klein Engineering Company (1908), Lt4.. 
for the Hampstead Metropolitan Borough 
Council).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 
Chelsea.—No. 2, Oakley-crescent, Chelse 
(Mr. G. J. Wallace).—Consent. m 

Kensington, North.—Nos. 121-123 and 125, 
Westbourne-grove, Kensington (Mr. C. W. 
Oatley 8 Messrs. Maxwell & Ponting, Ltd.). — 

nsent. 

Wandstworth.—Additional stories to No. 185. 
Putney Bridge-road, Wandsworth (Messrs. 
Nevill & Co. for Mr. T. Evans).—Conesent. 


Working-Class Dwellings. 
Chelsea.—Dwelling-houses upon the northern 
side of Cale-street, the eastern side of Leader- 
street, the western side of College-treet, and 
the south-eastern side of Mar!borough street. 
Chelsea (Mr. E. C. P. Monson for the Trustees 
of the Sutton Trust).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Nos. 20 end 21, Gutter- 
lane, City (Messrs. Brown & Barrow for the 
Assay Office of the Goldsmiths’ Company).— 
Consent. 

Holborn.—Nos. 5 and 6, Tavistock-square. 
Bloomsbury (Mr. W. E. Hazel).—Consent. 

Hozton.—Nos. 2 and 4, Rufus-street, Hoxton. 
and the retention of an opening between No. 
2, Rufus- street and Nos. 46 and 47, Hoxton- 
square (Mr. C. W. Matts).—Consent. 

Strand.—No. 110, Long-acre, with a ware- 
house at the rear, and to the erection of az 
enclosed steel, glass, and concrete gangwav 
between such buildings (Mr. E. A. Shaw for 
Mr. T. J. Poupart).—Consent. 

Strand.—Nos. 5 and 6. Savile.row, West- 
minster (Mr. E. K. Purchase).— Consent. 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Motor garage (1,850l.), Union- 
road, for Messrs. Claude Hamilton; Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, architects, 16, Bridge-street, 
Aberdeen. Training college for teachers 
(50, 000 f.); Mr. J. Allan, architect, 22, Union- 
terrace, Aberdeen. Additions to works of 
Messrs. G. Mills & Co. (2,5001); Mr. G. B. 
Mitchell, 148, Union-street, Aberdeen. Exten- 
sions to Wilson's „ Works, Ash- 
grove-road (4,0001); Mr. G. Watt, 17, Union- 
berdeen. ^ Extensions to art gallery 
(7,0002.) ; eh J. Rust, architect, Aberdeen 


Aberystwyth. — First section of Welsh 
National Library (50,000/.); Messrs. H. Willock 
& Co., builders, 55, Darlington - street, 
Aberystwyth. 

Ashburton. — Enlargement of Grammar 
School (2,100.); Mr. J. F. Young, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Devon County Council, 
Exeter. 

Auckland.—Additional accommodation at 
hospital ; Mr. E. Adams, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Bishop Auckland, Durham. 

Bangor.—Infirmary (eighty-six beds); Mr. 
R. B. Evane, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 


Bangor. 

Beeding (Upper).—Enlargement of school 
(2,100/.) ; Architect, care of Mr. L. Thompeon, 
Seoretary, Education Committee, West Sussex 
County Counoil, Horsham. 

Mr. 


Birtley.—Garden city; 
5 Wallsend. 

oscombe (Bournemouth). — Additi to 
Senitary Hospital (7,9000.); Mr. A. J. Col- 
bourne, builder, 11, Newport-street, Swindon. 

Bournemouth.—Rebuilding of St. Andrew's 
Men's Club and Church Lads' Brigede Hall 
(1500.); Mr. G. Brummell, Gervis place, 

rnemouth. 

Branksome (Dorset).— Extensions to church: 
Rev. J. H. Watson Foal " 
chua nu e n Foaie, St. Aldhelm's 

Bridgwater.—Courthouse and li ü 
Northgate .(7,350.); Mr. J. E. e 
builder, Bridgwater. 

Bristol. — Riding school for Territoriale 
5 5 Craig. 5 St. Stephen- 

eet, Bri A essrs, E. t & Son, 
builders, Montpelier, Bristol. li "S 

Broughton Pentre. — Additions to school 
5 . 8 Mr. J. C. Davies, 

eor à ucation ittee, Denbighshi 
County Council, Ruthin. pee a oe 

Broxburn.—School; Messrs. Lyle & Con- 
stable, 3, Hill-street, Edinburgh. i j 

Caister-on-Sea.—Infante' school; Mr. W. V. 
Bushell, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Norfolk County Council, Norwich. 

Chatburn.—Eighteen houses for the Chat- 
burn Manufacturing Company. 


E. Cratney, 


Claypath (Durham). — Musichall; Mr. 
Rawes, Claypath. 
Colleyweston (near Stamford). — Schools 


(2.000/.); Mr. T. B. Corby, architect, Stam- 
ford; Mr. A. S. Roberte, builder, Wakeley, 
near Stamford. 


Dalbeattie. — Mansion-house, Clomyard 
(5,000/.); Mr. F. Crombie, architect, 
Union-street, Dumfries. 


Dover.— Hall, Biggin-street (5,6001); Mr. 
A. H. Steele, architect, 22, Park-stroet, Dover; 
Messre. Hayward & Paramor, builders. 

Dundee.—Nurses’ home, West Green Asylum 
(2.250/.); Mr. T. M. Cappon, architect, 32, 
Bank-street, Dundee. 

Dundereave Castle. — Additions for Sir 
Andrew Noble (10,0004); Mr. R. S. Lorimer, 
architect, 49, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

East Cowes (Isle of Wight).—School (300 
places), Oakfield Estate; Mr. F. G. Flux, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Isle of 
Wight County Council, Newport. 


East Denton. — Twenty-five houses; Mr. 
Davidson, builder, Blaydon. 
Edlington.—1,000 houses for the Staveley 


Iron Company. 

Exeter. — Offices for 
newspapers; Messrs. 
White, builders, Exeter. 

Eve. — Enlargement of Grammar School 
(3,800/.); Mr. W. E. Watkins. Secretary, 
Education Committee, East Suffolk County 
Council, Ipswich. 


Express and Echo 
Westcott, Austin, & 


Fareham (Hants).—Drill-hell (1,4504); Mr. 
A. H. Tribbeck, builder. 
Gainsborough.—Chapel, Ropery.road; Mr. 


A. Brocklehurst, 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Galashiels.—Variety theatre, Channel.street, 
for Meære. Fife & Fife, Glasgow. 


See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Garnant.—School; Mr. J. W. Nicholas, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Carmarthen 
County Council, Carmarthen. 

Glasgow.—Theatre, corner of Hope-street 
and Renfrew-street. for the Savoy Theatre, 
Glasgow, Ltd., 86, St Vinoent-street, Glasgow. 
Variety theatre, Charles-street and Orr-street, 
Bridgeton, for the Glasgow Olympic Theatre 
of Varieties, Ltd., Hope-street, Glasgow. 

Gloucester.—House and stabling (3,0001); 
Mr. F. Foster, 26, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 

Godley.—Extensions to margarine works for 
Messrs. Otto Monsted, Ltd. 

Greenock.—Warehouse, Drumfrochar-road, 

& Co., Shauswater 


for Messrs. Fleming, Ried, 
Worsted Mills Greenock. 
Hainault.—Garden suburb for the Hainault 
Garden City Estates, Ltd. 
Harden. — Church (3,0000); Mr. J. W. 
Taylor, St. John’s-street, Newcastle. 
Hatfield. — Sixteen houses for the Great 
Northern Railway Company. 
Heywood.—Theatre, Church-street: Messrs. 
Cameron & Tweedale, Heywood. 
Higham Ferrers.—Extensions to school; Mr. 


J. L. Holland, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Northampton County Council, 
Northampton. 

Hull.—Reconstruction of baths, Madeley- 


street (4, 740l.); Mesra. Darnley & Sons, 
builders, Spring-street, Hull. 

, Huntington.—Enlargement of school build- 
inge; Inspector, North Riding Education Com- 
mittee, Northallerton. 


Hyde. — Police buildings (5,0001); Mr. 
Joseph Mitchell. Surveyor, Hyde Town 
Council. 

Ilfracombe. — Lioyd’s Bank; Mr. J. A. 
Lucas, architect, Exeter; Meesrs. Woodman 
& Son, builders, Exeter. 

Keighley.—Residence (1,2000); Mr. H. 


Hogarth, Riddlesdon, Keighley. 

Laurenoekirk.—Drill.haH ; Messre. Walker 
& Duncan, architects, 3, Golden - equare, 
Aberdeen. 

Lincoln. — Enlargement of Mark’s-road 
School (3,020/.); Mr. R. C. Minton, Secretary. 
Education Committee, Lincoln Town Council. 

Malton.—Grammar school; Mr. W. H. 
Brierley, architect, Lendal, York. 

Marston Green. — Two infants’ homes 
(5,2002); Mr. C. Fletcher, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Birmingham. 

Melton.—Chapel at asylum (3,2001); Mr. 
V. A. Marriott, builder, Handford-road, 


Ipswich. 
Middlesbrough. — Block at workhouse; 
Messrs. Lofthouse & Sons, architects, 129, 


Albert-road, Middlesbrough; Mr. G. Wradge, 
builder, Normanby. 

Mossley.—School; Mr J. Hyde, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Mossley Town Council. 

Nenagh. — Convent  (10,000.); Mr. J. 
O’Malley, architect, Glentworth - street, 
Limerick; Mr. Maguire, builder, Cork. 

Newcastle.—Queen’s Hall, Northumberland- 
street (25,000/.); Messrs. Graham & Hill, 
architects, Eldon-square, Newoastle. 

Newport (Mon.).—Adaptation of skating-rink 
for stores, showrooms, and offices for 
Electricity Department (2,000/.); Mr. H. 
Collings Bishop, Electrical Engineer, Newport 
Town Council. 

Nottingham.—V arious buildings, Scout-lane ; 
Mr. G. M. Howard, Clerk, Nottingham Board 
of Guardians, 1, Nowcastle-drive, The Park, 
Nottingham. 

Oswaldtwistle.—Enlargement of 
for the Vale Spinning Company. 

Oxshot.—Church; Mr. W. D. Caroe, archi- 
tect, Great College-street, S.W. 

Penistone.—Free library, Shrewsbury-road ; 
Mr. H. B. Colline, architect, Barnsley. 

Pinner.—400 houses; Messrs. Millar, Reid, 
& Paxton, Pinner. 

Port Talbot.— New mills at Mansel Tin 


premises 


Plate Works; Messrs. R. B. Byass & Co., 
Port Talbot. 
Radcliffe. — School, St. John's (35,5007); 


Messrs. Sellers & Orrels, architects, Radcliffe. 
Ramsgate.—Covered shelters, etc. (1,2001); 

Mr. Taylor, Borough Engineer, Ramsgate. 
Richmond-on-Thames.— Enlargement of St. 

Mary's School (5,0001); the Managers. 


Rockland St. Peter.—Additions to parish 
church; Messrs. Walters & Son, builders, 
Watton. 


Rothesay, N.B.—Hotel (1,2001); Mr. A. 
Meickle, Rothesay. 
St. Austell. — Hospital (1,5007): Messrs. 


Wheatley & Seddon. architects, Wadebridge. 
Saltburn. — School; Messrs. Russel & 
Cooper, architects, 11, Gray’s-inn-square, W.C. 
Sanderstead.— Hall, fire-station, eto. (5,5001.) ; 
Surveyor, Sanderstead Parish Council. 
Sawbridgeworth. — Sunday -echool 
rooms; Congregational Chapel Trustees. 


class- 
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Selby.—Rebuilding part of Abbey (8,0001.); 
Messrs. Bowman & Sons, builders, Stamford. 
Shipley.—Reoonstruction of echool; Mr. 
E. W. Small, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Derbyshire County Council, Derby. 
Shrewsbury.—To warehouses; Mr. A. 
Williams, architect, High-street, Shrewsbury. 


Sidmouth.—Alterations to Manor House 
(2,000/.); Mr. Sampson, architect, Station- 
street, Sidmouth; Mr. J. Skinner, builder, 
Sidmquth. 


Slaithwaite.—Offices at Commercial Mills 
for Messrs. Pearson Bros., ` 

Southampton.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Alterations and additions, Northam 
Inn, Northam-road, Messrs. Weston & Burnett; 
additions, The Hollies, Highfield-lane, Mr. 
W. B. Hill; store, Shirley-road, and seven 
houses, Thornbury-avenue, for Messrs. Jurd. 
Sanders & Christie; seven houses, Wilton- 
avenue, Mr. W. Wheeler. A plan has been 
lodged by Mr. J. Smith for alterations and 
additions to laundry, Church-lane. 

South Molton. — Drill-hall and officers’ 


quarters; Mr. Spencer Edwards, architects, 

South Molton. | 
Southport.—Schools (4,000); Vicar, St. 

Peter's, South E 


port. L 

Stechford.—Rebuilding Bulls Head Inn 
(3,000/.); Mr. H. Brassington, architect. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Schools (14,0007); Mr. J. 
Sanderson, architect, High-street, Stockton; 
Mr. J. S. Earnshaw. builder, Sunderland. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — Additions to Bucknall 
Hospital; Mr. E. Jones, architect, Hanley. 

Stowmarket. — School (500 places); Mr. 
W. E. Watkins, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, East Suffolk County Council, Ipswich. 

Stubbins.—Adaptation of Rumney’s Print- 
ing Works to paper mill for Messrs. J. R. 
Compton & Bros, Ltd., Elton Paper Mille, 

ury. 

Swansea Valley.—Proposed carriage and 
waggon works, eto., eite of Old Birchgrove 
Steel Works, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. 


Tarry.—Shops and warehouses, Menzies- 
road (3,000/.); Mr. J. Rush. architect, 224, 
Union-street, Aberdeen. 


Tidworth. — Garrison church (3, 770l.); 
Messre. Grace & Sons, builders, Ludgershall. 

Tonge Moor.—Proposed parcchial hall and 
Sunday-school (2,500/.); Vioar, St. Augustine s 
Church. 

Twin Island (Belfast).—Proposed re-erection 
of hospital; Mr. H. A. Cutler, Surveyor, 
Belfast Town Council. 

Wakefield.—Proposed extensions, County 
buildings (32,000/.); Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, 
Architect, West Riding Yorks County Council, 
Wakefield. 

Warwick.—Pageant Memorial premises; Mr. 
E. M. Richards, Surveyor, Warwick Town 
Council. 

Wellingborough.—Infants' school (4,9007); 
Mr. J. L. Holland, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Northamptonshire County Council, 
Northampton. 

Westbourne.—School; Architect, West Sussex 
Education Committee, Horsham. 

Wolverhampton. — School, Bingley-street 
(3,000/.); Messrs. Fleeming & Son, architects. 
Wolverhampton. 

Woodthorpe.--Clubhouse (1,5007); Secretary 
Wakefield and District Golf Club. 
Worksop. — Electrio theatre, 
avenue; Mr. Fred  Hopkinson, 

Bridge-street, Worksop. 

Yarmouth. — Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Hall, Marine Parade, for the Yar- 
mouth and Gorleston Investment Company; 
nine houses, Lowestoft-road, Gorleston, for 
Mr. Middleton. 

York. — Restoration of parish 
(1,200/.); Vicar, St. Cuthbert’s, York. 


Newcastle- 
architect, 


church 


REGISTRATION OF TITLE 


TO LAND: 
REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMIS. 
SION ON THE WORKING OF THE 
LAND TRANSFER ACTS. 


Tre Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the working 
of the Land Transfer Acts and whether 


‘any amendments were desirable have now 


issued their second and final Report. The 
first Report consisted of the evidence given on 
behalf of the Land Registry, and was pub- 
lished in order that opponents of the system 
might have an opportunity of considering 
the official case before themselves giving 
evidence; the remainder of the evidence will 
be published shortly. 
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The Report is an exhaustive one, embracing 
an historical account of Registration of Title 
to Land” from 1857 to the present date, a 
description of the working of the Land Trans- 
fer Acts, and recommendations for amend- 
ment of the system, and of the general law 
of Real Property. 

Naturally, the witnesses were 
niembers of the legal profession, but a few 
owners of land, builders, estate agents, and 
bankers expressed opinions as to the manner 
in which the system affected their interests. 

Local authorities appear to have taken very 
little interest in the inquiry, althoug 
specially invited by the Commissioners to 
tender evidence. 

The Commissioners record their opinion that 
the principle of a registry of title is sound 
and valuable, stating that it has been carried 
into effect with success in Australia, New 
Zealand, Germany, and PUMA Lunge T. 

In commenting on the reluctance evinced by 
landowners to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of ihe Registry, the Commissioners 
state that it is no doubt true that solicitors, 
as a body, are opposed to the system, and 
landowners, as a body, are naturally disposed 
to accept the opinion of their legal advisers 
on the merits of a system which they do not 
themselves understand, but at the same time 
there is an unreasonable, but thoroughly 
English, dislike of ‘‘ officialism.”’ 

Solicitors have contended that in many 
cases the official forins are insufficient to carry 
out dealings with land, and therefore have 
put their clients to the expense of deeds out- 
side the register ; the Commissioners state that 
no such deed is required unless the Registrar 
has refused to allow certain covenants to be 
expressed on the official form. 

Compulsory registration with  possessory 
title is strongly condemned. by the Com- 
missioners, who report the immediate ad- 
vantage to be gained from possessory registra- 
tion is in no way commensurate with the ex- 
pense and inconvenience that it entails''; 
again, it is not too much to say that up to 
the present time the effect of compulsory 
registration with possessory title in London 
has been to place a purchaser there at a dis- 
advantage as compared with a purchaser 
elsewhere." 

They subniit recommendations whereby the 
conversion of possessory into absolute title 
may be facilitated, and state that if thus 
amended the system would have a better 
chance of obtaining that public appreciation 
and support without which it could not be 
made compulsory all over the country. 

They state that they have been unable to 
find proof of the existence of any really 
strong public feeling in the country in favour 
of compulsory registration of title, and further 
that, as in their opinion the present system 
is imperfect, they cannot recommend its com- 
pulsory extension. 

They are strongly in favour of the im- 
mediate establishment of registries of deeds, 
pointing out that, not only are these essential 
to prevent loss arising from fraud by duplica- 
tion or concealment of deeds, but that thereby 
the future extension of the system of registra- 
tion of title would be greatly facilitated, as 
the grant of absolute title would be much 
easier and safer. 

They make the following recommenda- 
tions :— ' 

‘‘1.—Registration with absolute title to con- 
fer on the registered proprietor, as well as 
on his transferees, a title not defeasible in con- 
sequence of defects in the title prior to regis- 
tration, but subject in the case of the pro- 
prietor and transferees from him otherwise 
than for value to all rights created by the 
proprietor himself. 


2.—The length of title now required to be 


shown for registration with absolute title to 
be reduced from forty to twenty years.* 

3.— The Registrar to be authorised to accept 
counsel’s certificate of title, and, unless he 
sees good reason to the contrary, to grant an 
absolute title where an application is accom- 
panied by counsel’s and solicitor’s certificates 
in the form and under the conditions 
described. 

4.— After not less than twelve or more than 
twenty years’ probation, a possessory title in 
a compulsory area, if dndisputed: to ripen 


* A similar change to be made in the general 
law as between vendor and purchaser. 


chiefly . 
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into an absolute title to the first transferee 
for value in cases not exceeding 10,0002. in 
value. 
5.—In the case of 3 in 15 n 
ulsory area, a possessory title after ten 
Sese il undisputed, to corde a “good lease- 
old ” title. 


6.—A good leasehold ” title in such an 
area in cases not exceeding 1,000/. in value, 
if undisputed, to confer, after ten years, an 
absolute title to the term against persons 
interested in the property. 

7.—Where settled land is vested in trustees 
they should be registered as proprietors. 
Settled land, where not vested in trustees, to 
be registered merely as subject to the settle- 
ment. In the last-mentioned case the Regis- 
trar to issue certificates of the validity of 
proposed dealings. 

8.—Transfers to be executed by the trans- 
ferees. The register to be cleared on every 
change of ownership. 

A purchaser of registered land to be entitled 
to & full copy of the entries on the register, 
and to abstracts and production of 
instruments entered on the register which con- 
tinue to affect the property. 


9.—The estate of the registered proprietor 
to be the legal estate, except where that 
estate is outstanding, in which case it would 
be an equitable estate, and such estate to be 
transferable only by registered instrument ; 
the registered proprietor to have complete 
power in all other respects of disposing of the 
property or creating any interest therein for 
value. 

10.—Mortgages of registered land to be 
effected in the same manner as if the land 
were unregistered, but a note of the mort- 
gage deed to be entered on the registrar, and 
all mortgages to rank according to the priority 
of their entries. Dealings with mortgages 
entered on the register to be re ulated by 
similar provision. Mortgagees with power of 
sale to be authorised to transfer the land on 
the conditions stated. 'The Registrar to issue 
certificates as in the case of settled land. 

In the case of certain securities for present 
and future advances, the mortgagor only to 
be able to deal with the equity of redemption 
iod un to the total advance agreed to be 
made. 


11.—All easements and similar rights affect- 
ing registered land appearing on the title 
prior to registration to be entered on the 
register, and claims to similar rights acquired 
under any instrument after registration to be 
similarly entered. "The entries to be by refer- 
ence to the instruments creating the rights. 

12.—A registered proprietor to be entitled 
to have an entry made on the register of his 
claim to any easement or similar right which 
he shows to be appurtenant to his estate, such 
entry not to prejudice the owner of the tene- 
ment affected. 

13.—Restrictive covenants affecting regis- 
tered land to be registered by reference to the 
instrument creatiug them. 

The Court to be empowered to discharge or 
modify obsolete restrictive covenants affecting 
land, whether it be registered or unregistered. 


14.—'' Land charges to be treated as out- 
side the system of registration, and placed in 
the same position as the liabilities in sect. 18 
of the Act of 1875. 

15.— Provision to be made for protecting 
registered land and purchasers thereof against 
the operation of writs, orders, and nk- 
ruptcies unless notice of the same is entered 
on the register. | 


16.—Minerals owned separately from the 
surface to be separately registered. 


17.—Dealings for value with & registered 
proprietor to be protected, notwithstanding 
notice, whether express, implied, or construc- 
tive, of any matter outside the register, ex- 
cept in the case of actual fraud to which the 
person dealing with him is party. 

18.— Provision to be made for annulling or 
rectifying & registration which is obtained by 
fraud, and for dealing with the case of the 
registration by error of two persons in respact 
of the same land. 

19.—The Statutes of Limitation to operate 
in the same manner with regard to registered 
land as with regard to unregistered land. 
The rights of parties in possession at the date 
of first registration to be protected. 


20.—Compensation to be expressly given to 
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a party ruled out by registration in respect. 
of the value of the land as it stood at the 
time of first registration. The time for the 
recovery of compensation to be limited to six 

ears from the grant of absolute title, except 
in the case of an infant, a remainderman, a 
reversioner, and a mortgagee, for which 
special periods shall be fixed. 

21.—The form of declaration on application 
for first registration now in use to be altered. 
In the case of a possessory title or application 
therefor, the Registrar to be empowered to 
register without extra charge an absolute 
title, whether the owner consent or not. 
After registration with absolute title, such 
deeds and documents as the Registrar requires. 
to remain in the Registry. 

22.—In a compulsory area conveyances on 
sale and leases to take effect on execution. 
but to become void as regards the legal 
estate or interest unless registration is applied 
for within a month. . 

25. ——Land boundaries to be described 
verbally on the register, and maps to be used 
for assisting identity. 

24.—4A new certificate in simple form to be 
issued on every fresh dealing. Certificates 
oi possessory title to be different in colour 
from those of absolute title, and to bear on 
the face a clear warning as to their nature. 
Certificates also to show by a difference in 
form or colour whether the register is free 
or not free from notices. Rules as to the 
production and loss of certificates to be sub- 
stituted for the existing statutory provisions. 


25.— The procedure for giving effect on the 
register to the disclaimer of leaseholds in 
bankruptcies to be amended. 


26.— Solicitors to have increased representa- 
tion on the Rule Committee. 

21.—The Land Registry (Middlesex Deeds) 
Act, 1891, to be amended. 

28.—The fees on first registration to be 

ayable by instalments in twenty years with 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, and sect. 22 
(4) of the Act of 1897 to be amended, so as to 
enable the balance between receipts and 
expenditure to be maintained over a series of 
years instead of in each separate year. 

29.—A. reasonable maximum limit to the 
Office fees under the ad valorem scale to be 
fixed; the Land Registry Office to be relieved 
of the charge for the building annuity, and 
in lieu thereof to be charged with an annual 
rent based on the assessment of the building 
to local taxation. 

30.—All the receipts of the Land Registry 
Office to be carried to a single account, and 
all expenses charged against it. 

31.—The rule-making authority to be in 
vited to consider whether the percentage scale 
of remuneration of solicitors for transfers 
in the higher values might not fairly be 
increased. 


22. The system of registration of title to 
be amended according to our recommenda- 
tions; and if after sufficient experience the 
amended system is found to work satisfactorily 
in the existing compulsory area, Parliament to 
be invited to consider the gradual extension of 
compulsion to the rest of the country. 

33.—County councils to be empowered to 
establish local registries of deeds. 

We further make the following suggestions 
for the amendment of the general law, viz. :— 


(1) Compulsory enfranchisement of copy- 
holds 


(2) Provision for a statutory receipt on 
discharge of ordinary mortgages on 
the lines of the statutory receipt 
on discharge of mortgages under 
the Building Societies’ Acts. 

(3) Abolition of the need for technical 
words of limitation or the words 
“in fee simple” in conveyances of 
land in fee simple."' 


It is clear that, on the one hand, the 
advocates of the system have received a de- 
cided check, whilst, on the other hand, the 
opponents have not wholly triumphed, for the 
Commissioners are clearly of opinion that the 
registration system is far preferable to the 
old-fashioned conveyancing, for they point out 
that a good aga will simplify, expedite. 
and cheapen the transfer of land, not merely 
for the advantage of its present owners, but, 
further, it will facilitate the increased owner- 
ship of land and houses by the poorer classes, 
and remedy the risk of loss by fraud. 
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THE INCORPORATED INSTITUTE 


OF BRITISH DECORATORS : 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


THB annual dinner of the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators was held in the 
Oak Rooms, Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, W., on Monday, the President, Mr. J. D. 
Crace, in the chair. There were also present: 
Messrs. Jas. Kennedy, Master of the Painters’ 
Company; J. R. Chappell, President of the 
Yorkshire Master Painters’ Federation ; Colonel 
R. J. Bennett, C. Allom, Frank Cowtan, 
M. -Cowtan-Cowtan, — Fitzpatrick, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, Stewart-Greene, John Sibthorpe, 
W. G. Sutherland, F. W. Englefield, Secretary, 
and others. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 


Mr. Stewart-Greene 

roposed the toast of The Incorporated 
nstitute of British Decorators and its 
President.” In doing so he expressed the wish 
that they would endeavour to bring new 
members into the Institute. They were anxious 
that the influence of the Institute should be felt 
throughout the country, and they wanted good 
men—men who loved their work and not 
those who were only anxious for dividends 
or profits. They wanted art, and they 
would welcome both the employer and the 
draughtsman. He made the proposal some 
time ago that a silver medal should be offered 
to draughtemen in connexion with the Institute 
and bronze medals to the apprentices and the 
craftsmen. It was most important to encourage 
the workers, and it should not always be a 


question of how much work could be got out of . 


them, but how to help them, and in helping 
them to help decorators. As to Mr. Crace, he 
was their first President, he had been President 
for many years, and it was to be hoped he 
would remain President for many more years. 
At the last Council meeting Mr. Crace had 
very kindly given them another 60l., having 
previously subscribed very generously to the 
funds, the gift on this occasion being for the 
purpose of providing a travelling scholarship. 
He (the speaker) appealed to them to subscribe 
another 501. or 1002., so as to start the scholar- 
ship this year or at the latest next year. 

The toast having been received with musical 
honours, - 
The President, 
in response, said he had been President for 
twelve years—since, in fact, the Institute was 
founded. The originator of the Institute was 
Mr. Thomas Bonnar, of Edinburgh, who died a 
week or two after incorporation was effected, 
and it was only right that this should be 
acknowledged. It was to be hoped that the 
high ideals of Mr. Bonnar as to the purposes 
and objects of the Institute would never be 
lowered. Those ideals correctly represented 
the objects of the Institute, i. e., that its members 
should not make the business side, the profit- 
making side of their work, their one and only 
object, though he did not suggest that that 
object was not a very important and proper 
part of a man’s business, seeing that his first 
object must be to secure a livelihood; but if 
that was his only object his interests in life 
would be very much contracted. If a man was 
to enjoy his calling he must throw into it some- 
thing beyond the money interest, and Mr. 
Bonnar’s idea was that the Institute should 
afford an opportunity of comparing opinions 
one with another, and that it should regulate 
and make more efficient a high standard of 


conduct between the members themselves and 


between the members and the public. Another 
ideal was that the Institute should afford a 
means of encouraging & thorough study and 
appreciation of colour decoration as an efficient 
handmaid to architecture. That study and 
the self-improvement of the members could be 
largely promoted bv an interchange of ideas. 
A member of a professional society who would 
give his opinions to fellow-members in the form 
of a lecture was performing a great service. to 
the members of an Institute like theirs, but 
unfortunately there was too much reluctance to 
come forward. Not only did he benefit others 
generally by his observations, but he benefited 
himself in getting those observations together. 
The educaticnal value to a man in preparing a 
paper to be read before a society like theirs 
was great. 

The President, 

in giving the toast of Architecture,“ said he 
had referred to decoration as being handmaid 
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to architecture. That was & very obvious 
service, but it was one which it was desirable 
to make closer. Much was in the hands of 
architects, and it was not difficult to see that 
even when architects felt an inclination to 
support colour decoration, their inclination was 
affected by the treatment architecture received 
sometimes at the hands of incompetent deco- 
rators. He wished the intimacy and connexion 
between the art of decoration and the nobler 
art of architecture could be constantly improved. 


Mir. H. D. Searles- Wood, 

whose name was coupled with the toast, said 
it had occurred to him that the great point in 
regard to the relationship of decorators and 
architects was the difficulty of selecting the 
decorator. There should be such an intimate 
connexion that when once a selection was made 
it was adhered to through life. The training 
of architecta told rather against decoration. 
Take the way we were taught classical archi- 
tecture—as an absolutely white architecture 
built up of fragments. 'There was never any 
colour associa with it at all, and when that 
system was thoroughly impressed upon one, 
as it was by the time an architect started 
practice, it was difficult to get colour into one’s 
mind, and that was why one needed to be 
associated with decorators who would see to the 
colour. Professor Pite in a recent lecture 
remarked that the decorator was making a 
background of our social life. Unless we 
colour around us we did not know what it was, 
and its influence upon us, moral and otherwise, 
was very great. Architects had always regarded 
Mr. Crace as their guide, philosopher, and friend. 


The President 

then proposed the toast of The National 
Associations of Master Painters and Decorators 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland.“ The 
Associations ably looked after the business 
side of the work of decorators, it brought the 
members together in social friendship, and it did 
valuable work among apprentices by giving 
scholarships and sending young men to Italy 
to study the work of the old masters. It 
also gave attention to the training of the younger 
mes which must be of advantage to the whole 
crait. 


Mr. Vigurs Harris 

responded for the English Association, and 
remarked on the useful work done by the 
Associations. One of the reasons of unemploy- 
ment in this country was that men did not 
learn a trade, or, if they did, they learnt it 
badly. The National Association had given 
thought and energy to the training of young 
men so that they should become better 
craftsmen. 


Colonel Bennett, 

in response for the Scottish Association, said 
the apprenticeship system was dead in London, 
and London masters had to rely on the pro- 
vinces for their best craftsmen, and perhaps that 
was because in the country boys got an indi- 
vidual love of colour that they could not get 
in London. He had just been to the National 
Gallery and seen the new room, and the only 
note of colour was the background to the 
pictures—all else was white! Fifty years ago, 
when he was at work in London, Mr. Crace 
and Mr. Kershaw were doing much finer 
decorative work than was being done to-day, 
for there was colour in their work—a beautiful 
harmony of colour; but now all was white. 
As to the craftsman, had anything been done 
of any value to elevate the craftsman? Their 
Travelling Studentship had been in vogue for 
about ten years, and they could not get more 
than eight or ten boys all over England to 
compete, and those had to be reduced to three 
or four, and sometimes the scholarship was 
given when it was not really deserved. He 
thought the age should be extended to twenty- 
five, so that ibose entering should not be mere 
boys. Technical schools were being provided 
all over the countrv, but they were not the 
places where the craftsmen ought to learn their 
trade. The real technical school was the work- 
shop. Technical schools ought to be used 
br young men who had been in the workshop. 
and young men of nineteen could not be taught 
the practical side of their work at that age; 
they were wanted earlier. 

The President 

said that the Travelling Studentship of the 
Painters' Company, the one which he proposed 
should be imitated by thc Institute, required 
that the age should be from twenty-one to 
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thirty. It was useless for a man to go to Italy 
to study decoration until he knew what 
decoration meant. 

Mr. Sibthorpe responded for the Irish Associa- 
tion, and the remaining toast was The 
Gueste," proposed by the President and 
acknowledged by Mr. Kennedy. 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—Draft drawings prepared by the 
Surveyor of exteneions to the electricity works 
have born approved, and tenders are to 
invited for the erection of the buildings. The 
following plans have been passed:—Mr. G. 
West, four houses, Park-avenue; Mr. H. J. 
Vernon, four houses, Park-avenue; Mr. G. 
Clark, seven houses, von- 

Camberwell.—The Works Committee have 
decided in favour of widening Red Post-hill 
at a total cost of 1, 1931. 

Croydon.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. A. T. Latham, four houses in 
proposed road off Grenaby-road; Mr. G. A. 
Gale, twelve houses, Melrose- avenue; Mr. 
G. W. Flitton, etores, 443, London-road ; Mr. 
R. Palmer, thirty-one houses, Kingscote-road ; 
Messrs. Chown & Sheffield, eleven houses, 
Pollard's hill. 

Deptford.—Repaire are to be carried out in 
three roads at an estimated cost of 321l. Plans 
have been passed for Mesers. Jones Broe. for 
additions to Nos. 161-3, Lewisham High-road ; 
and for Messers. Francis & Sons, Ltd., for 
additions to factory, 75a, Trundley’s-road. 

East Barnet.—Plans have been passed for 
a vicarage near St. Mark’s Church, Potter's 
Bar. 

East Ham.—The following plans have been 

assed :—Messrs. Reid Bros., four houses. 

entral Park-road; Mr. A. J. Bradley, nine 

houses, Central Park-road. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. H. Wilson for eight houses, 
Haldane-road. 

Fulham.—The estimate of the Borough 
Surveyor (320/.) has been accepted for 
structural alterations, etc.. at No. 163, Fulham- 
road, required for a central office and show- 
room for the Electricity Department. 

Hammersmith.—One hundred and eighty- 
three of the existing arc-lamps in the Borough 
ere to be replaced by clusters of metal fila- 
ment incandescent lamps, and five additional 
lamp columns &re to be erected in Hammer- 
smith-road at an estimated total cost of 752i. 

Kensington.—Messrs. Wm. Griffiths & Co., 
Ltd., are to pave with wood the roadway of 
Drayton-gardens at a cost of 9s. per super. 
yard. The final apportionment of the cost of 
making-up the extension of Oxford-gardens as 


a new street has been put at 1,172L The 
estimated cost was 1, 4721. 
Lewisham. — Intimation has been received 


that Mr. J. Watt proposes ehortly to develop 
the south-eastern portion of the Forster 
Estate. In connexion with this, sewer work is 
to be undertaken at an estimated cost of 
4204. The following plans have been passed: 
Mr. J. R. Vining, shops in front of Nos. 7 and 
9, London-road ; Messrs. J. W. Heath & Sone, 
six houses, Arthurdon-street; Mr. G. A. 
Lansdown. headquarters for the 4th London 
Brigade, R.F.A., Ennersdale-road; Mr. F. W. 
Loasby, additions, St. Andrew's Church Hall. 
Sandhurst- road. 

Walt hamstow. West- avenue is to be kerbed 
and channelled. Application is to be made 
to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow 977l. to improve Wadham- 
Plane, eto., for making-up & road leading out 
of Blackhorse-lane have been approved. The 
following plans have been passed : —Mr. A. G. 
Barton, additions to warehouse, Hale End- 
road; Mr. J. E. Ashby, factory, etc., Black- 
horse-lane. . 

Wandsworth.—Footpaths in Hildreth-street 
and Bedford-hill are ta be repaved with 
artificial stone at an estimated cost of 2362. 
Tenders are to be invited for repairing part 
of Viotoria-road, Southfields. Messrs. 
Mowlem & Co. are to pave part of Ellison- 
road, Streatham, with Aberdeen adamant at 
4971. The Borough Engineer's estimate was 
4857. 12s. 7d. The eame firm ere also to pave 
part of Fernside-road, Balham, with a similar 
material at a cost of 798/. The Borough 
Engineer's estimate was 8191. 17s. 11d. The 
following plans were passed: —Messrs. Dowsett 
& Jenkins, additions at Park Vale Garage. 
Hopton-road, Streatham; Mr. J. H. Harvey, 
six houses, Rodway-road, Putney: Messrs. 
Castle & Sons, alterations and additions at 
Children's Rest, Medfield-street, Roehamnton; 
Mr. J. Harber, eight houses, Fernside-road. 
Balham; Messrs. T. H. Adamson & Sons. 
motor garage. Upper Richmond-road, Putney; 


Mr. W. G. Day, sixteen houses, Longstone- 
road. Streatham: Messrs. Allen & Norris. 
twentv-one houses, Wimbledon Park road. 
Southfield. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 


this Number: Competitions, iv. ; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised ;in 
Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii. and xix.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Certein conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The = given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


APRIL 6. — Carlton. — SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
DisrosaL ScHeme.—Information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee, Cariton, near Barnsley. 


APRIL 15.—Havana.—Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban jee ation, 8, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, 


APRIL 20. we entine. —4A Hospital and School 
of Medicine, to be erected at Rosario in celebra- 
tion of the Argentine Centenary, at a cost of 
about 149,0001. Prizes of 1,050l., 700l., "end 440l. 
will be awarded. A copy of the conditions, etc., 
may seen by British architects at the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. A 
limited number of copies is av allable for 
distribution. 

APRIL 20.—XLeicester.—PRoPosrp PUBLIC HALL. 
—The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied E & de- 
"e of 1l. 18., being made to Mr. George 

awbey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Sucre Town 

Hall. Leicester. 

X APRIL 22. — Stockport.—PoLice-sTaTION AND 
Covurts.—The County Borough of Stockport in- 
vite designe for & police-station and courts. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 


ticulars. 

May 1. — Manchester. —- LIBRARY AND ART 
GaLLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
end d 43, and article in issue of January 20, 

o 


and mpetition News in issues of February 3 


"du 5. — Swansea. . CASTLE-STREET IMPROVE- 
MENT.—The Swansea Corporation invite designs 
and estimates for the improvement of Castle- 
street. Premiums of 2501. and 50l. are offered. 
See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particu 

May 10. — Devizes. — New, | WARD. — The 

Jevizes Gottane Hospital Committee invite de- 
signs for a new six-bed ward at, and to make a 

eneral rearrangement of, their existing hospital. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

May 15.—Chesterfleld.—The Standing Joint 
Committee for Derbyshire invite designs for the 
erection of a Court-house and lock-up, at a cost 
of 8,0001. Mr. Frank BaggaHlay, F. R. I. B. A., is 
appointed assessor. Open only. to architects 
practising in Mie foun Particulars, 3l. 35. 
deposite roni Mr. C. Copstick, L. R. I. B. A., 
County Offices, MS 

JUNE 1.—Bradford.—INrinMaARy.— The Board 
of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulara. 

June 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give purticulars required. 


AUGUST 15.—Berne.— Designs for the erection: 


of & monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
ton of the i Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—COoURT OF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l1. The Official 
Ud may be seen at the Library of the 


NoveMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DeEcEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
BripGe.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Dare. — Inverness. — REMODELLING OF 
ASSEMBLY RooMS8.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 


Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further 555 

N ATE. — Lowestoft. — School. — The 


Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered. 
21L, 103. 10s., and 5l. 5s. See advertisement in 
wsue of February 10 for further particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit Dadas. 
may be sent in. 

APRIL 1. — Bandon.—Cortraces.—Twenty-nine 
labourers’ cottages. Plans, etc. from Mr. 
Haynes, Clerk to the Council, on payment of bs. 

APRIL 1. — Fransham.—-Hovuse, ETC.—Erection 
of a house and stables. Quantities from Messrs. 
A. F. Scott & Son, architects and surveyors, 24, 
Castle-meadow, Norwich. 

APRIL 1.—Killiney.—SHELTER.—Erection of a 
Shelter. Plans, etc., with Messrs. Millar & 
Symes, architects, 60, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

APRIL l.—Linthwaite.—HoUsE, Etc.—Erection 
of & house and shop. Plans, etc., with Mr. A. E 
Rodgers, architect, Cowlersley, Milnsbridge. 


APRIL 3. — Burghead.—CoTTAGE. —Plans, etc., 
with Mr. J. tees architect, Elgin. 

APRIL 3. — Gilfach.—Hovuse, ETC.— Caretaker's 
house, etc. Plans and apecit cations seen, and 
particulars from Mr. Jas. anes: F. I. S. E., 
Council Offices, Hengoed, via Cardiff. 


APRIL 3. — Ireland. 
at Trim. Denon 1l. 
Town Hall, 

APRIL 8. ” Kenfig Hill.—Snmo». Fred esi 8 shop. 
Plans and specifications seen. Mr. Aneurin 
James, architect and surveyor, Bisley House, 
Pyle, near Bridgend. 

APRIL 3.—Long Sutton.—IMPROVEMENTS.—RHe- 

airs to the m Exchange. Mr. HE 

avis, architect, York-row, Wis 

APRIL 3. 3 Abbot.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Heating and alterations, etc., to Town Hall and 
Courtenay-street Hall. Drawings seen, and 


A. —Sixteen houses 
P. Healy, Town Clerk, 


pane; on de Hall. of 21. 23., from Surveyor s 
Office, Town Hall, Newton Abbot. 
APRIL 3. — Newton Abbot. — Hos. ETC.— 


Market Manager's house, six shops, and fire- 
Btation. Drawings, etc., seen, and quantities 
from Surveyor’s Óffice, Town Hall Newton 
Abbot, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

APRIL 3.—Norwich.—WaLL, ETC.—Concrete re- 
taining wall and creosoted timber steps. Plan 
seen, and form of tender from Mr. Arthur E. 
Collins, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, Guildhall, 
Norwich, on cone "of 5l. 

APRIL 3. — St. Austell.--Hovsrs.—Alterations 
and additions to three dwelling-houses at Ruddle 
Moor, St. Austell. Plans and specifications may 
be seen at the office of Mr. W. H. Richards, 
Biddick's Court, St. Austell. 

APRIL 3. — Tarves. — HousE.—New dwelling- 


house. Plans with Mr. James Cobban, architect, 
Haddo House. 
APRIL 4. — Darlington. — LAUN DRV. — New 


laundry at the Fever Hospital. 
seen, and quantities from Mr 
Dorough Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Plans, etc., 
George Winter, 
on deposit of 


. 98. 

APRIL 4.—Dirleton.—ScHoor, ETC.— Erection of 
new school and teacher's house. Plans seen, and 
schedule from Mr. J. A. Carfrae, 3, Queen-street, 
Edinburgh. 

APRIL 4. — Keighley.— ADDITION. —Addition to 
the nurses’ home. rawings seen, and quanti- 
ties from Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, 
York-chambers, Keighley. 

APRIL 4. — Woking.—Conveniences.—Sanitary 
conveniences and a lean-to shelter at the Recrea- 
tion Ground. Plans and specification seen. Mr. 
G. J. Wooldridge, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Woking. 

APRIL 5. — Bo'ness.—PosT-orricr.—New Post- 
office buildings. Plans seen, and quantities from 
Mr. James Thomson, architect, Bo'ness. 

APRIL 5.—Crumpsall.—-D:N1NG-HALL.—Erection 
of a dining-hall. Drawings seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23, 
Strutt-street, Manchester, on deposit of 1I. 1s. 

APRIL 5. — Haxby.—CHurcH.—Enlargement of 
Haxby Church. Quantities from Mr. William 
Morton, surveyor, 45, John-street, Sunderland. 

APRIL 6. — Balne. — Vestry.— Addition of a 
vestry. Plans with Messrs. Thorp & Turner, 
architects and surveyors, Goole. 

APRIL 6. — Dungeness.—Scnuoor.—General re- 
pairs. Specifications from Mr. H. W. Stringer, 
New Romney. 

APRIL 6.—Manchester.—Cotracrs.—The Mid- 
land Railway invite tenders for alterations and 
additions to cottages. Plans seen, and quanti- 
ties from Engineer's Office, Derby Station. 

APRIL 7.—Bastleigh.— HALI.— Drill hall. The 
drawings, etc., seen, and quantities from Mr. 
R. H. P. Bevis, Elm-grove-chambers, Southsea, 
on deposit of 21. 28. 

APRIL 7.—Perth.—BuriLDIXG8.—Erection of new 
buildings. Quantities, etc., on deposit of 2l. 2s., 


from Mr. James Miller, A. R. S.A., F. R. I. B. A., 
architect, 15, Blythswood- square, Glasgow. 

APRIL 7. — Perth.—New BuiLDINGS8.—Erection 
of new buildings. Quantities from Mr. J. Nairne 
Campbell, ordained surveyor, 40, South Methven- 
street, Perth. Deposit of 21. Qa. 

APRIL 7. — Sedgefield. — ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Alterations and additions to Parish Hall. Plans, 
seen, and quantities from Mr. W. T. 
Richardaon, S. A., architect, 57. High-street, 


Stockton-on-Tees. 

APRIL 7.—Wadsworth.—Hovsrs.—Erection of 
twelve houses. Plans seen, and quantities from 
Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, F. S. I., architects, 


New-road, Hebden Bridge. 


APRIL 8. — Mousehole. — SCHOOL. —P roposed 
Council school at Mousehole. Specifications 
from Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect to the Com- 


mittee, Gren lane, Redruth. 

APRIL 8.—Tyndrum.—Manse.—Reconstructing 
manse. Plans and specification seen. T. M. 
Logan, architect, Tayview, Killin. 

APRIL 9.—Kendal. —HosPrrAL.—Alterations and 
additions to Westmorland County Hospital. 
Plans seen, and quantities from Mr. John F. 
Curwen, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., architect and sani- 
tary engineer, 26, Highgate, "Kendal. 

APRIL 10. — Charleville. — Hovsr.—Dwelling- 
house, for Mr. Robert Troy, Ballinakil, New 
Town Shandrum, Charleville. 

APRIL 10.—Lightoliffe.—Hovsr.—Erection of a 
house. Plans seen, and quantities from Messrs. 
Walsh & Nicholas 5 and surveyors, 10, 
Harrison-road, Halifax. 

APRIL 10.—Llanfair.—HcHooL.—Improvements 
and alterations to the Rhiwhiraet Council 
School. Specifications at the County Education 
Offices, Newtown, on deposit of 1l. 

APRIL 11. — Birmingham. 9 aon — Erection 
of a Council school, Small Heath. Finance 
Office of the Education Department, Edmund- 
street, Birmingham. Deposit 2l. 

APRIL 11.—Bradford.—AppiT10ons.—Extensions 
and additions to the Medical Officers’ residence. 
Drawings seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
11. 1s., from Mr. Fred Holland, the Architect to 
the Board, 22, Manor-row, Bradford. 

APRIL 11. — Durham.—ScuHooLs.—New Council 
aenooie at Shiney Row and New Seaham. Plans 
seen, d quantities from Mr. W. Rushwortb, 
Shire Hal ll, Durham 

APRIL 11. — Halifax. — HovusEs.—T wo pairs of 
semi-detached villa residences, etc. lans seen, 
and 5 from Messrs. Medley Hall & Son, 
architects, 1, Harrison-road, Halifax. 


APRIL CCC 
and additions to Electricity Works. The draw- 
ings, etc., seen, and form of tender from 
Engineer and Surveyor, at the Council House. 


APRIL 12. — Farcet. — School.— New Council 


infants' school. Drawings seen, and quantities. 
on deposit of ll. 1s., from County Surveyors 
Office, 36, High- street, Huntingdon. 

* APRIL 12. — Knebworth. — School. — The 


Hertfordshire C.C. invite tenders for new schoo! 
at Knebworth. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

APRIL 12. — Penydarren.—Scnoors.—Re-erec- 

tion of central part of Penydarren old schools 
„ etc., seen, and quantities from archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., Aberdare, 
on deposit of 21. 
x* APRIL 13. — London, S.W. — REPAIRING 
FLOookS.— The Guardians of Chelsea invite ten- 
ders for repairing floors of eight day rooms in oid 
ward block at Infirmary Buildings, Cale-street, 
Chelsea. S.W. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

APRIL 14. — Chester. — Scnoor.—The Queens 
School, Chester. Additions and alterations. 
Quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., from architect. 
Mr. Philip H. Lockwood, Cathedral-chambers. 
St. Werburgh- street, Chester. 

* APRIL 14.-—8t. Albans.—Vicarace.—Tenders 
are invited for erection of St. Paul's Vicarage 


St. Albans. See advertisement in this issue ot 
further particulars. 
APRIL 18. — Stroud. — Rrrusr Desrercror -- 


Erection of & refuse destructor. Quantities from 
(on deposit of 11. 18.) Mr. E. Northam Witchel:, 
Clerk to the Council, 1, Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. 
* APRIL 19. -— Carnforth. — ENLARGEMENT OF 
Post-orrice.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for enlarge- 
ment of Post-office at Carnforth. See advertse- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

APRIL 19.—Millom.—ScHoo..—Extension of the 
secondary school. Drawings, etc., seen at the 
Institute, Millom. Quantities from Mr. C. 
Courtenay Hodgson, The Courts, Carlisle. 

„* APRIL 19.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Nrw Post- 
orFICE.— The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for new rand 
Post-office, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the » 0f 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

APRIL 22.—Whitchurch.—FIRE-sTAaTION, ETC.— 
Erection of a fire-station and REC Plans seen, 
and quantities from Mr. C. Kempthorne, 
architect and surveyor, 24, 
on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

APRIL 24.—Ireland.—OrricEs. —County Council 
offices at Navan, Co. Meath. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Mr. J. J. Inglis, architect, 5, Nassau-street, 
Dublin. 

* APRIL 94. — London, E. — ALTERATIONS TO 
ScHooLs.—The West Ham Education Committee 
invite tenders for sundry small alterations at 
four schools in the borough. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

* APRIL 26. — Erdington.—Lopcr, LAVATORIES, 
SHELTER, ETC.—The Erdi on U. D. C. invite ten- 
ders for N s l e and children’s lava- 
tories, near Witton Hall rance: and two lava- 
tories near Rosary-road entrance, at Brookvale 
Park; and lavatories and a pavilion shelter at 
Short Heath Park. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

May 5.—Gawber.—Hovses.—Six houses: Plans 


seen, and quantities from Messrs. R. & on, 
architects, 5, Eastgate, Barnsley. 
No Darr. — Allithwaite. — Hovsrs. — Six 


houses. Quantities from Messrs. Settle & 
Brundrit, A.R.I.B.A., architects, Ulverston. 

* No Date. — Belfast. —CuurcH.—Tenders are 
required for erection of a church in Belfast. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Dare ailly. — School. -Additions to 
Dailly Public ree Mr. J. R. Johnstone, 
architect, Troon. 

No Date.—Darlington.—GaraGe.—Building a 
garage. Plans and specifioations seen. Mr. J. E. 
Chilton, architect, Bank-chambers, Darlington. 

No Date.—Deal. —BoA4RD-ROOM, ETC.—Erection 
of a Board-room and offices. Drawings with Mr. 
C. L. Crowther, Queen-street, Deal. 

No Darr.—Hawes.--CnRaPELS.—Alterations and 
additions to the Wesleyan Chapel. Quantities 
from Mr. J. P. Kay, architect, Bramley, Leeds. 

No Date. — Horbury.—Hovuse.—Erection of a 
house. Drawings and specifications from the 
Yorkshire Athletic Manufactory, Horbury. Mr. 

dward H. Forster, architect and surveyor, 
Thorne. 

No Date.—Manchester.—CnrurcH.—Mr. H. E. 
Lingen Barker, architect, 78, King-street, Man- 
chester. 

No Date. — Northallerton. —Scnroo_..—Gram- 
mar School. Quantities from Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, F. S. A., of 13, Lendal, York. 

No Date. — Oakworth. — Cotrace.—Detached 


cottage. Drawings seen, and quantities from 
Messrs. Moore Crabtree, architects, York- 
chambers, Keighley. 

No Date. —- Wakefield. — School. — Public 
elementarv school. Quantities, on deposit of 
3l. 3s., from Mr. Percy Glover, Secretary, 
Education Department, Town Hall. Wakefield. 


No Date. — Wensleydale. — Corracr.—Altera- 
tions and additions to cottage. Specification 
from Mr. W. A. MacKinnell, . Maxwell- 
town, Dumfries. 


ENGINEERING, IRON. AND STEEL. 


APRIL 3. — Barnoldswick. — ENGINE, ETC.— 
Engine and exhauster. Specification from Mr. 

W. Thompson, Engineer and Manager, Town 
Hall, Barnoldswick. 


APRIL 3.—Fareham.—Brivce.—Repairs to 
Cams Bridge. Specification from Mr. J. 
Taylor, County Su uror The Castle, Win- 


chester, on deposit of 1l. 

APRIL 3.—Wigton. Wires Works.—Providing 
and laving cast-iron mains, etc. Quantities 
from Mr. J. F. Ritson, Clerk, West-street, 
Wigton, on deposit of 21. 


e —— —ͤ— 


High. street, Cardiff, 


THE BUILDER. 


APRIL 4. — Pentyrch.—Reservorr.—Construc- 
tion of a storage 155 Quantities, on fe- 
posit of 5L, from Mr. ames Holde 
A. M. Inst. C. E., En me is A Council, Council 


Offices, 20, Park ark-p 3 


APRIL 5. — EI EU. —Extension of 
iron footbridge at at a George' 8, and N ie 
parapete to three bridges a mianedarne 
of quantities from r. James A014 due 
A.M.Inst.C.E., 20, Park-plate, Cardiff. 

APRIL 5. — Naas, Ire land.—RESERVOIR, ETC.— 
Construction of & concrete reservoir. Plans, etc., 
seen. and form of tender from Mr. D. J. Purceli, 
Clerk, Council Offices, Naas. 


APRIL 6. — Penzance. — Dock GATE REPAIRS.— 
„ on de ait of 1l. 1s., from Mr. F. 
Latham. Slant. EI,  FS.É, Borough 


Engineer, Public Buildings, Penzance. . 

APRIL 10. — Ashwell. — WrLL.—Sinking new 
well. Specification, etc., from Messrs. Elliott & 
Brown, A. MM. Inst. C. E., | Burton-buildings 
Parliament street, Nottingham, on deposit of 


. ls. 

APRIL 18. — Stroud. — Rrruszg 5 
Erection of a refuse destructor. specication, 
on deposit of 1l. 1s., from the Clerk, 1, Lans- 
down, Stroud. 

APRIL 19. — Sale. — BRripcr.—Widening Sale 
Bridge. Mannes from Mr. D. Hallewell, Clerk, 
Council Offices, 4, School-road, Sale, on deposit 


j — Glastonbury.—CONVERTING.—Con- 
version of an old gasholder tank into tar and 
liquor wells. ans, etc., from Mr. : 
Garlick, Manger Glastonbury Corporation. 

X APRIL 22 P Basingstoke. —WEFLL-SINKING.— 
The Hampshire Joint Asylums Visiting Com- 
mittee invite tenders for sinking & well for water 
»1Dnlv at new asylum at Park Prewett, near 
Basingstoke. See advertisement in this issue 
tor turther part:culars. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


APRIL 8. — Barnsley. — ParNTI ETC. 
Cleansing, painting, and decorating. for the 
Town Council. Specifications seen, and forma of 
tender from Mr. J. Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Manor ouse Offices, 
Barnsley. 

APRIL 3. — Leytonstone. — Parintinc. — For 


painting a portion of schools. Forms of tender 
and specification, Mr. . "Thomas, Clerk, 
Bishops -road, Victoria Park, N.E., on deposit 
o 8. 

APRIL 4. — Barrow-in-Purness.— PaInTING.— 
Painting and decorating various police- stations. 
5 on deposit of a ls., from Borough 

ngineer's Office, Town : 

APRIL 4. — Belfast. — PAINTING AT 1 
STREET DIS EN SART STATION. CAPE to Mr. James 
Mahood, Assistant Clerk of the Union, Clerk's 
Office, Union Workhouse. 

APRIL 4.—Brighton.—PaAINTING.—Renovating, 
etc., schools. Specification, etc., from Mr. B. 
Burfield, Clerk, Parochial Offices, Prince’s-street, 

righton. 

APRIL 4. — Nottingham. — PAINTING, ETC.— 
Form of tender and specification from Mr. G. 
Muncaster Howard, Clerk, Poor Law Offices, 
Shakespeare-street, Nottingham. 

APRIL 4. — Sunderland. — PAINTING, ETC., AT 
SUNDERLAND CEMETERY. — Specification seen, and 
schedule from Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town 


À 5. — Llandaff.—ParNTING.—'The Council 


APRIL 
invite tenders for painting at their several 


bridges. 7 ne from Mr. James Holden, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Park- place, Cardiff. 
APRIL 6 e Ireland.—PaAINTING. ETC. 


—For Paitin woodwork of Workhouse. Speci- 
fication from Mr. M. O'Connell, Clerk, Listowel. 
* APRIL 6.— London, N.—CLEANING AND PAINT- 
ING.—The Midland Railway Company invite 
tenders for cleaning and painting St. Pancras 
passenger station, roof, etc. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

APRIL 6. — Sharlaton.—PaintTING. ETC.—Paint- 
ing and paperhanging, etc. Specifications, etc., 


Public Appointments. 


Nature of Appointment. 


"CLERK OF WORKS . ipn rro onmia pone eo Eneas 
*BUILDING FORERMM¶¶ U ie . . . . .. 
*DISTRICT ENÄGNRER¶R¶R‚‚ tne eh rna orones 
*ASSISTANT ENGINEERS (6) .................... . . . 


— 


25333 


By whom Advertised, 


Bridgwater Town Council... 
Middlesex County As lum . 
ept.. 


| 
| 
a 
| 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


eSTONE & GRANITE MERCHANT'S STOCK & PLANT, PADDINGTON, W.—On the Prem. H. W. Smith 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, FULHAM, S8.W.—Atthe Mur 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C. 
„BUILDING LAND axv MANSION, BOSCOMBE—At the Mart 
*BRICEWORKS, STAN MORE Ou the Premises ........... 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING PLOTS—At Kingston Hotel, Station Yard, Kingston FC 
*CONTRACTOR'S PLANT At Nottingham mm 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, ISLINGTON-—At the Mart 

*BUILDING ESTATE, CROYDON—At the Mart M 
S.W.—At the Mart..................... C 


BCILDING SITE, DRAYTON-GARDENS, 


3l. 3s. per week ..... 
Al. 3s. per week 


*e6995e0c0»0o90e50400050990024-*2*99960099025900090n09*5*9999**0cs59 9992999 


‚—H—— (Md GO jj „„ „ „ „ „ b n 
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from Mr. F. Abbott, Secretary. Sharlston and 
Distriet Working Men's Club. 

APRIL 8. — stock. — PairiNTING. — The Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, and Bouth-Western Junction 
Railway Company invite tenders for cleaning and 

ainting truck lift and approach at Calstock 

tation. Specification from office of the Manager 
at Callington Station. 

APRIL 10.—Great Yarmouth.—PariNTING.—For 

ainting pier houses, etc. Specifications from 

ommissioners’ Office, 21, South-quay, Great 
Yarmouth. 
APRIL 11. — Canning Town. — REMOVAL OF 
ouse Rervuse.—The Wat Ham B.C. invite ten- 
ders for removal and disposal of house refuse by 
barging from the Council’s Wharf, Bow Creek. 
pee 3 in this issue for further par- 
iculars 

No Date. — Pirgrove.—Paintina.—Decorating 
3 houses. Particulars from Mr. Fred Bam- 
ford, 7. Greenfield-lane, Smallbridge. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


APRIL 3.—Newton Abbot.—Sewer.—Extension 
of sewer. Drawings, etc., seen at the Surveyor's 
Office, Town Hall, Newton Abbot. 

APRIL 4. —Barnoldswick. —SEWERS, ETC.—Con- 
struction of various sewers. Plans seen, and 

uantities from Mr. W. Bennett M. Inst. M. E., 

sped and Surveyor, Town Hall, Barnolds- 
wick, on deposit of 10s. 

APRIL 4.—Cannock, Staffis.—Srreets.—Making- 
up streets. Plans seen, and forms of tender from 
Mr. J. S. Hendry, Surveyor to the Council, 
Council Offices, Cannock. 

APRIL 4. — Maldon. — MATERIALS. —Supply of 
materials. Particulars from Mr. Edgar ' 
Ennals, Surveyor, 6, Market-hill, Maldon Esser. 

APRIL 5. — Crossmagien, Ireland EWER.— 
Constructing & new sewer, etc. Specification 
with Mr. Bernard Coyle, Clerk, Board-room, 
Workhouse, Castleblayney. 

APRIL 5. ve.— STREETS.— Tenders are invited 
for executing paving and other works in new 
streets. Specifications seen at e 2 of the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. H. H. 

APRIL 5. — Hoylake. S M E —Bupply of 
kerbs, etc. Specifications from Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council, D.C. Offices, Hoylake. 

APRIL 6.—Woking.—Krnsb. ee of bunched 
Pennant kerb. Apply to M Wooldridge, 
Surveyor to Council, Woking. 

APRIL 7.—Pareham.—Roaps, . ETC. — Construct- 
ing of roads and sewers. Apply to Mr. Wilber- 
force Cobbett, C.E., Fareham, Hants, with de- 
posit of 3l. 3s. 

APRIL 7.—Manchester.—Roap Wonxs.—Plans 
seen. and quantities from Surveyor to the Com- 
mittee, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 

APRIL 10. — Normanton.— MaATFRIALS.—Supply 
of concrete flags, etc. Specifications from Mr. 
John W. Martin, Clerk, Council Offices, Nor- 
manton. : 

ArrIL 12. — Aldeburgh.—Srreets.—Making-up 
1 aue seen, and quantities from office of 

Gordon. Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Aldeburgh, on deposit of 21. 28. 

APRIL 12. — Enfield. — STREETS. — Making- up 
private streets. Plans, etc., seen. Forms of ten- 
der from Mr. Richard Collins, the Council's Sur- 
veyor, Public Offices, Enfield, Middlesex. 

APRIL 12. — Radstock.—MaTrniALS.—Supply of 
basalt, etc. Forms of tender from the Council's 
5 Mr. Geo. H. Gibson, Radstock, near 


ath. 
.APRIL 12.—Ryton.—Streer Works.—Construc- 
tion of street works. Plans, etc., seen, and 
quantities from Mr. John P. Dalton, Surveyor 
to the Council, Ryton, on deposit of 10s. 

APRIL 15. — Norden. — Stone. — Supply of 

granite. etc. Particulars from the Surveyor, 
Council Office, Norden. 
* APRIL 24.— London, 8.W.—Roap Reparrs.— 
The Wandsworth B.C. invite tenders for works 
of repair to Victoria-road, Southfield. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 


ANN British Guiana P.W. See advertisement in this isi . April 18 

D | ' Ceylon Public Works Dept. See advertisement in this issue q . April 29 
Auction Sales. 
Date 

By whom Offered. of Sale 

OE TE DIRE RNC TOP ER PER April 4 

Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... April 5 

C Churchill & Sim r PT CERES ER April 5 

MM NER TERT E Daniel Smith, Son, & Oak leeſ.nyx....i.i.i.i. . April 5 
d y lod ed ean nea E Buckland & Sons. 25 ᷣũꝗO! ! Ave sant aged April 5 
Farebrother, Ellis, & o April 10 
ro NN qu Y A: E M CEU es oinar e a e aE e EE A Se ELEREN April 19-20 
%% TV Farebrother, EI ⁰ 8 May 1 
J NES Furebrother, Ellis, & b mw 8 May 4 
John D. Wood & CO. tou May 16 
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METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Board on 
Friday last week the following amongst other 
matters were dealt with :— 

London Building Acts. — The Law and 
Parliamentary Committee reported having 
had under consideration the desirability of 
taking stepe to obtain exemption of the 
Board's works from the operations of the 
London Building Acts. The matter had been 
brought to their notice in consequence of a 
request by a District Surveyor that he should 
be given formal notice, in accordance with the 
provisions of sect. 145 of the Act of 1894, of 
the number and position of certain brick 
chambers proposed to be constructed by the 
Board beneath the roadway. It was decided 
to approach the borough councils to inquire 
if they would be prepared to join the Board 
in an effort to obtain exemption for their 
respective works from the provisions of the 
Acts. 

Periodical Contracts.—Amongst the tenders 
accepted for twe!ve months' supplies were the 
following :—Messre. Young & Son (bricks); 
Messrs. A. H. Lavers & Co. (tiles); Messrs. 
J. Williams & Co. (slates); Messrs. Young & 
Son (ime); Messrs. Hall & Co. (cement); and 
Messrs. J. R. Miles & Son (lead pipe and 
solder). For pipe laying, repairs, alterations, 
etc., the tender of Messrs. Docwra & Co. was 
accepted for the Eastern and New River Dis- 
tricts for three years; that of Messrs. J. Aird 
& Sons for the Kent and Southern Districts. 
and that of Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. for the 
Western District. 


— . — 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of this Board on 
Saturday the following matters were dealt 
with :— 

South-Western Hospital.—It was agreed to 
resurface with teak the floors of several of 
the wards in this hospital at an estimated 
expense of 5001. 

Hospital Lighting.—An interesting report 
was submitted by the Engineer-in-Chief show- 
ing the cost of gas and electricity consumod 
at thirteen of the Board's institutions for 
the years 1908 and 1910. The year 1909 was 
omitted, as during that period the work of 
substituting metallio filament, for carbon lamps 
was in progress. When the Engineer recom- 
mended the installation of metallic filement 
lamps he anticipated a saving of 50 per cent., 
and this has been borne out hy experience so 
far. The total cost of installing metallic fila- 
ment lamps had been 2,9251, whilst the total 
net economy due to such inetalletion had been 
35.0441., this result being obtained after due 
alowance had been made for increased cost 
of metallic filament lamps and increased cost 
of maintenance when in use. A saving of at 
least 3.000“. per annum as compared with 1908 
might therefore be confidently anticipated 
under existing conditions in the lighting of 
the institutions specified 


— . — — 
OBITUARY. 


Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. 


The late Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, like 
the late Mr. A. B. Skinner, was one of the 
creators of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which, with its fine organisation, is remark- 
able among such institutions. Sir Caspar left 
South Kensington in 1905 to become Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, a 
position from which he resigned only a short 
while ago. His administrative energy was 
extraordinary, and he was one of the best 
tvpes of publie servant. Tho late Director 
died on the 29th inst. at Earl's Court. Born 
in 1846. he devoted himself in early life to 
an official career, and his services will be 
remembered for many years. 


— lp - — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Enlargement of Hotel, Buenos Ayres. 


The Boletin Oficial of Feburary 21 contains 
a decree, issued bv the Ministrv of Public 
Works, approving the plans for the construc- 
tion of new dining-rooms, dormitories. and 
other sections in connexion with the enlarge- 
ment of the Immigrants’ Hotel at Buenos 
Avres. The cost of the work is estimated at 
661.200 pesos (about 58.0001). Under the terms 
of the decree this contract was to be awarded 
on February 24, but the carrving out of the 
work may involve the purchase of reinforced 
concrete and other materials out of Argentina. 


THE BUILDER. 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.’ 


5,171 of 1910.—Alfred Golds: Casement stay 
for use on casement sash windows which swing 
open horizontally. 


, 5,279 of 1910.—Ferdinand Goebel: Scaffold- 


ing. . 

6,631 of 1910.—Wilhelm Haage: Process for 
increasing the waterproof property of sub- 
etances prepared with sulphite-cellulose lye as 
& binding material, in the manufacture of fuel 
15 ore briquettes, building blocks, and the 
ike. 

7,028 of 1910.— Ernest Alfred Schubert and 
Ernest Paul Stead: Joint'ess fireproof floor- 
ings or coverings for floors and the like. 


7.888 of  1910.—William John Gibson: 
Boilers for domestic fireplaces. 
11,599 of 1910.— Thomas Beevers: Manu- 


facture of reinforced concrete blocks, slabs. 
and the like. 

14,217 of 1910.—John Willis and Percy 
Douglas Brown: Window-sashes for protection 
against burglars and the like. 

14,709 of 1910.—Alexander 
Dalgliesh: Portable vices. 

15,957 of 1910.—Percy Richard Julius Willis 
(Chenev): Sliding doors. 

18.929 af 1910.— Edward Charles Robert 
Marks (Ideal Concrete Machinery Company): 
Scrapers for conorete block-moulding machines. 

22,540 of 1910.—Albert Stephen Mizen: 
Extending ladder with automatic locking arm. 

22,659 of 1910.—Matthew Parry and Douglas 
Stuart Gladstone: Method of and apparatus 
for increasing the ventilation of rooms end 
improving the chimney draught therefrom. 

28,764 of 1910.—Robert Hudson: Glazing 
and ventilating of buildings. 

29.817 of 1910.—Henry Donald Hope: Case- 
ment windows. 


— — 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 13.—By Gupceon & Sons. 
babes tia Hants.—Twyf 


Dearm  Soott 


ord Brewery and Five 


Houses, nn 49, 975 
New Cottage, l. SV eT et ae 185 
March 14.—By BROWETT & TAYLOR. 

Holborn.—20 and 22, Leather-la. (s.), f., w.r. 

/// ⁰ a... 8 1.275 
Croydon. — London; rd., etc., f.g. rents 721., re- 

versions in 52 to 55 „rss cece ce ce 1,695 

Clapham.—14, Studley rd. and lg.r. 5l, u. t. ` 
27 yrs., g. r. 10l., y. r. 36l. l... 235 


40 V en usc uci TO ACER 1,520 
Downs Park.rd., f.g.r. 21. 118., reversion in 50 
oí. ² Tʒüñ̃ EErEE TA 380 
Stannard-rd., f.g. rents 12l., reversion in 40 
hor: DNI C HMM 325 
Abersham-rd., f.g. rents 18l., reversion in 54 
J HENDRER E 470 


b ihe: MS MH EXPE 135 

Norfolk-rd., f.g. rents 50l. 10s., reversion in 
%%%%ö§§[éÜ„e ] ð 1.230 
Sandrinrham- rd., f. g. r. 6l., reversion in 54 yrs. 145 
Dalston-la., f.g.r. 40l., reversion in 83 yrs. 680 

By C. F. BLAKELY. 

Bios. Hereford.—Oaklands and 15 a. 1 r. 
J 0. ĩͤ cass ciabatta oho n 1,100 

Quarry House and Bank House Farms, 60 a. 
// ur eon cde ise ane ual 1,595 

March 15.—By CoLLINS & CorriNs. 

Marylebone.—31 to 36, Foley.st., u.t. 69 yrs., 

g.r. 2001., gross rental 2, 17211... 12,500 
By Sturt & TivENDALE. 
Enfield.—7, Abbey.rd., f., y. r. 331. oo... 425 
By Dovaras YouNa & Co. 

Thornton Heath.—8, 10, and 12, Lucerne-rd., f., 

WBA dA. er onse ü 700 


By J. C. PLATT (on premises): 
Shepherd's Bush.--264, Goldhawk-rd., u.t. 25 
yr8., gr. 6l., e. r. 65l sess 440 


— —ñäẽCj—̃ ́ E223 


ll ⅛“wm ss 190 
By E. S. BEARD & DANIEL. 


Clacton, Essex. — Main-rd., Post Office and 


Premises adjoining, f.. 890 
By HERBERT WRIGHT & WARD. 

Ipswich, Suffolk.—48, High-st., f., F 345 
Elm.st., business premises, f., p 475 
96, Corder-rd., f., p ͥͥ[ iw UE 655 

March 16.—By T. H. RICHARDSON. 
Netherseal, Derby. — Woodside Farm and 
accommodation land, 129 a. 2 r. 27 p., f. 4,095 
By DANIEL Watney & Sons. 
Wimbledon. —Copse-hill, f.g. rents. 90l., rever- 
sion in 42 YTB. eese 2,490 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
. to the grant of Patents upon them can 


[MARCH 31, 1911. 


Canning Town. —Cundy- rd., f. g. r. 12l. 12s., 


reversion in 61 yr. £245 
Silvertown.—North Woolwich-rd., f.g. rents 
18l., reversion in 664 yrs... a 355 
Selhurst. —Gloucester-rd., f.g.r. 24l., reversion 
P!öÜ§ĩ§Üͤsẽk 8 380 
King's Cross.—York-rd, i.g.r. 15l., u.t. 31 yrs., 
"oir? p 8 . 160 
Leytonstone.—15 and 17, Chelmsford.rd., f., 
y. and gross r. 671... Lus. 570 
By R. W. FvLLER, Moon, & FvLLER. 
Thornton Heath.—395, London-rd, f., p. pd) 8a 
135, 155, and 157, Brigstock.rd., f., y.r. 170l. 2,295 


By Crcir HoOR Dar. 
Watford.—120 to 130 (even), Estcourt-rd., u.t. 
60 yrs., g. r. 18l., w. r. 1401. 10s. ......... ........ 650 
By KipwELL & Sox (at Chatham). 
Gillingham, Bent ses 61, and 63, Napier-rd., 


CES WIE 54. 128. use oc onera 895 
Rochester, Kent.—1, King.st. (s.), f., y. r. 26l. . 330 
March 17.—By ALFRED PREECE & Sox. 
Leytonstone.—10, Birkbeck- rd., f. p. ............ 170 
Peckham.—29, Nunhead-green, u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 
4l., wr. 28.. rr 125 
By SNELL & Co. 
Fulham.— 15, Filmer-rd. (s.), u.t. 965 yrs., g. r. 
8l. 15e., y. r. 41· eee 500 


freehold 
und-rent ; Ler. for leasehold ground-rent; ig.r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground.rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. foe 
possession; e.r. for estímated rental; w.r. for 

rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; ores. for crescent, 


——— Áo tile ——À——— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—Ali communications witi respect to li 

EDITOR ur ot to cay: person ene); 
oe no an n name); those 
relating, to, edvertisomenta” and other cereos 

usiness ma 0 to "T 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

Al communications must be authentioated the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
uon or not, No notioe can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn 


the owner's name and ad 
un either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
Or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
gubject to the appřoyal of the article or drawing, whea 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if . The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


tance. 

N.B.— Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
auy important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


—— $e —— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. E s.d 
Best Stocks mm nete 1 13 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........................... 2 10 0 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


£ 8. d. £ s. d. 
Flettons ............ 19 0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fare One Sideand two 
1 3 12 0 Ends. 17 7 6 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and 
RuabonFacing 5 0 0 one End ......... 18 7 6 
Best BluoPreased Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Statfordshire... 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose ..... 40 0 Glzd.Str'tch' rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers ... ........ 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins, Bullnose, 
GLAZED BRICKS. and Flats 14 7 6 
Best White and D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers...... 1017 6 One Sideand two 
Headers 10 7 6 Ends ............ 17 7 6 
Quoins, Bull. Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End 18 7 6 
D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 15 17 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5e. 
per 1000 less than best. 


8. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .................. 5 3 » 0 
Best Portland Cement 29 O per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » » 
NorE—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 


Grey Stone Line 11s. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Baru SrowE — delivered on road  waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Dept. 1 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
((/ ipu ua LL 8 1 8l 
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ARCHITECTURE IN 


HE subject of Professor Selwyn 
Image's paper at the Architec- 
tural Association on Monday 

evening has perhaps scarcely more than 
an academic sort of interest for architects, 
but it was none the less interesting on 
that account. It is, in fact, a subject 
which more definitely concerns painters 
than architects, although it is as irritating 
for an architect to see an architectural 
subject badly handled by a painter 
as it is for any artist in any sphere of 
art to see his work falsely interpreted 
in another form of art. Professor Image 
in his delightful discourse touched upon 
seven manners in which painters of the 
past have approached architecture, and 
we daresay he might have indulged in 
further enumeration. We are, however, 
content with a couple of sub- divisions ; 
for examples like the paintings at the 
Sistine Chapel were, to our thinking, 
a little beside the point. For these are 


not architecture in paintings, but 
paintings in architecture, a totally 
different matter. Our sub-divisions 


would be concerned with architecture 


when it is treated as the subject, and 
when it is treated as accessory to the 
subject—as the misc en scéne, as it were. 
For we cannot take into account in any 
architectural sense the thatched cottage 
and tumbledown bits which landscape 
painters, rarely the greatest landscape 
painters, introduce into their pictures 
for the sake of balance in form or colour. 
With regard to this type, we have been 
often struck by the fact that the great 
painters of the Barbizon School—Millet, 
Rousseau, and Corot—seldom use the 
sentimental device of an irregular or 
dilapidated habitation of a humble sort 
to give greater effect to their landscapes. 
They are content with a simpler, a more 
imaginative composition. It is not — 
so with the Dutch painters; but 

again the Dutch feeling, shall we say, for 
precision in building, ‘whatever its type 
or character, saves them from shocking 
architectural taste in these matters. 
Moreover, the Dutch, to a greater extent 
even than the early Ttalian painters, dis- 
covered that light and atmosphere play 
upon the texture and surface, upon the 
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planes and heights, of a building, with 
as great and as subtle pictorial effect and 
variety as upon the surfaces of the more 
various forms with which Nature provides 
us. These are, however, small matters. 
We do not object to a discreet use of the 
adventitiously picturesque objects which 
strike a painter's eye. He is welcome 
to them. Our only point in this regard 
is that if this sort of seeing becomes a 
formula, as it promises to do among 
artists, it is likely to influence public taste 
and to create a feeling for the obviously 
d in building instead of a 
feeling r rhythmical design, which is 
thé basis of a!l good architecture, and 
which should not be less but more con- 
genial to those in search for artistic— 
shall we also say emotional ?—effect. 

For the rest, if we take a more general 
view of the delineation of architecture in 
paintings, from the time of the primitifs 
to our own day, we are glad to admit 
that architecture has generally been 
adequately handled. Indeed we might 
point to many painters, both ancient 
and modern, who, though not architects 

C 
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themselves, have produced work which 
has been a source of inspiration for 
architects. A painter with a knowledge 
of architectural form, with a sense of 
the scale and proportion which constitute 
fine architectural design—a painter, that 
is, who possesses a gift for depicting all 
the external display, the imaginative 
quality of fine building—is provided with 
an opportunitv for artistic expression 
which is denied to the architect. He 
can, for instance, build castles in the air, 


as Hubert Robert did, and find profit- 


in them; he may project on canvas 
architectural forms to the utmost extent 
of his imagination, without let or hin- 
drance from client, committee, assessor, 
or conditions of competition. And such 
men have been by no means rare in 
painting. Mantegna, Titian, Tiepolo, 
Paul Veronese amongst the early 
Italians; Memline, Massys, Vermeer, and 
Gerard Dou amongst the painters of 
the Low Countries; Poussin and Claude 
amongst the French occur to the mind 
at once as men who had a just and 
imaginative sense of architectural design. 
In later times we have many others, both 
in France and England Ingres, of all 
men; Turner, with his spacious feeling 
for architectural composition; and still 
later painters whose works may be 
seen either in Paris or London in galleries 
devoted to modern work. 

Professor Selwyn Image has enlightened 
us on many points with regard to archi- 
tecture in paintings. During the period 
of the Italian Renaissance history provides 
us with men endowed with equal gifts 
for both the arts. Instances, however, 
are rare in which we find the artist 
turning from the free medium of the 
brush and colour to the sterner method 
and materials which are employed in the 
practice of architecture. Yet the dual 
gift still exists. The modern painter 
may not be an architect, but the modern 
architect is not infrequently a painter. 
And his work in this respect might form 
the subject of an interesting paper at 
the Architectural Association. 


— — 
ARCHITECTS AND 

SCULPTORS. 
ONSIDERABLE progress has 

been made of late years 


towards a better understanding 
between architects and sculp- 
tors and towards the ultimate recognition 
of these two arts as one. 

In his recent lecture on Decorative 
Sculpture“ Professor W. R. Colton, 
A.R.A., made an interesting contribution 
to contemporary thought, and in so doing 
contrived to refer incidentally to several 
topics of current interest. 

On the question of the memorial to the 
late King we are glad to see that he 
took the opportunity to emphasise the 
artistic aspect of the question that a 
memorial to the dead was an end in 
itself and needed no justification on 
the score of practical utilitv; that it 
should be a gift, an offering of sacrifice 
to the dead, free of all suspicion of 
benefit to the giver. Consequently all 
schemes of public utility are under the 
suspcon of being prompted by a view 
to our own ultimate benefit. 

In his reference to St. Paul’s Bridge 
le did yood service by pointing out that 
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whatever line the bridge might take the 
buildings round St. Paul’s should be 
cleared away to give the Cathedral 
a proper setting. 

It is as well to have these points 
put forward and supported by academic 
authority. 

When, however, Mr. Colton goes on to 
discuss the new entrance to the Mall, 
and regrets that we could not be content 
to create a fine processional arch, but, 
prompted by a spirit of utilitarianism, 
must needs use it as a residence, he 
seems to miss the point that it would be 
quite a legitimate treatment to regard it 
as the entrance gate with the warders' 
lodgings over it—the entrance gateway 
to the house of the Sovereign with the 
Lords of the Admiralty as the warders. 

In his concluding plea for sculpture 
in our streets—where its influence could 
be brought home to the general public— 
rather than in galleries and museums 
Mr. Colton touches on a question as to 
which architects and sculptors have not 
yet arrived at a complete understanding. 

From the architectural standpoint it 
is hardly possible to conceive of sculpture 
except in relation to a building or to 
some ordered arrangement of outdoor 
surroundings and setting of which the 
sculpture forms a part, which setting 
must naturally influence its conception 
and treatment. The building with its 
sculptured or coloured decoration, its 
surroundings and approaches form one 
complete conception, and there is no room 
for sculpture either inside or out that 
is not related to it and subordinated to 
the general idea. 

Sculpture designed in space, so to say, 
with no relation to anything but its 
own unity of conception, seems isolated 
and removed from the facts of life, and 
to require to be related in some way 
or other with the rest of the universe. 

If, however, its ideal is to preserve its 
own unity of conception and to detach 
itself from its environment, it seems to 
need some equivalent for the gilt frame 
by which the easel picture is deliberatelv 
cut off from its surroundings and 
seems to definitely assert that the lack 
of relation to its environment is the object 
at which it aims. 

To create independent groups of 
statuary for exhibition galleries, with 
no knowledge of their ultimate desti- 
nation and environment, seems to us 
a somewhat futile proceeding, and we 
cannot help regretting that so many 
competent sculptors still continue to 
expend their energies in this direction 
and, regarding this as the highest form of 
their art, stil retain the tendency to 
regard architectural sculpture as pot- 
boiling. While this tendency lasts we 
shall get no fine architectural sculpture 
nor any real unity in the arts. 

In advocating the outdoor treatment 
of sculpture, and in deprecating its 
exclusive confinement to galleries and 
museums, Mr. Colton seems to lean 
towards the architectural point of view, 
but we should have liked to see him 
go a little further and boldly uphold 
the view that the plastic arts need no 
exhibition—their exhibition gallery is 
the street—and that the finest sculpture 
is that which takes its place in the general 
scheme andíis most intimately related 
to its environment. 
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The difficulty many sculptors seem 
to feel in accepting this standpoint is 
that it entails & subordination under- 
mining their independence as creative 
artists. We must say we feel a little 
doubtful as to the reality and the origin 
of this feeling. 

We cannot help a suspicion that many 
of the allegorical groups which are 
exhibited in our galleries are inspired 
quite as much by the sculptor'a desire to 
obtain recognition as by an over 
whelming necessity for the expression 
of the particular subject chosen, and 
that the subjects themselves might as 
often as not be just as well expressed 
in literature or painting. 

If sculptors must produce such unre- 
lated and irresponsible work the liberty 
that has degenerated into licence may 
be necessary for them, but if they are 
willing to confine themselves to their 
own sphere, to the ideas that cannot be 
expressed in any other art but sculpture, 
they would find no loss of independence 
in working within the limits of the lavs 
of architectural expression. 

To take one's part in a combined effort 
for the creation of a finer effect than 
can be achieved by any one individual 
uplifts the imagination, it does not 
cramp it. On the contrary, it is a 
call on one's resources. The difficulty 1s 
to answer to the call and rise to the 
Occasion. 

Sculpture seems to gain in value by 
being properly related to its environment, 
not to lose. The sculptor perhaps may 
stand to lose something of personal 
notoriety by combining in a common 
effort. But that is not a question of 
art, but of human nature. 


— — 
NOTES. 


Ir is impossible to feel 
E London much . that the 
emorial 1 Tr 
to Edward VII, Committee's scheme for 
the above memorial has 
now been abandoned. While the first 
steps of the Advisory Committee were 
judicious enough, and their first idea 
as to the form of a monument suited 
to the position a reasonable one, thev 
made the mistake of allowing this to be 
overridden by the sculptor whom thev 
invited to carry out the work. Though 
there are, without a doubt, other sites 
superior to the one selected, we think 
a strking and interesting monument 
could have been placed on this without 
detriment to the effect of the Park, 
and that it was mainly the exposition 
of the sculptors most unsuitable con- 
ception which provoked the torrent of 
criticism as to the destructive intluence 
it would exercise on the character of 
St. James's Park. We presume that 
the Committee will now have to make a 
fresh start, and we trust that when thev 
have found another site thev will not 
repeat the mistake of placing themselves 
in the hands of a single sculptor to 
interpret their schemes, but will 
Institute an open competition, the only 
suitable method, in the circumstances, 
of ensuring that all the possibilities in the 
way of securing that the memorial shall 
be, both in character and in architectonic 
treatment, the best we can produce. 
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. .. ME. TRISTRAM, at a meet- 
pases ing of the Tempera Society 
on Tuesday last, exhibited 
a large number of drawings from the 
wall paintings in our medieval churches. 
It is not generally realised what an 
immense amount of painted work covered 
the walls of our churches previous to the 
Reformation and how much of this is 
still in existence, though possibly in a 
more or less damaged state. As Professor 
Lethaby pointed out, it was customary 
to cover the whole interior with decoration 
in one form or another, and, while the 
work of English painters was influenced 
by Byzantine and subsequently by 
Italian work, there is much possessing 
marked interest and definite character. 
Mr. Tristram's valuable labours in repro- 
ducing typical examples and his remarks 
on the mass of work still but little known 
elicited the view that the work of record- 
ing such scattered treasures should be 
taken in hand by an influential society or 
by the Government. We fear that the 
latter alternative is too much to expect, 
but the subject is of so great an interest 
and artistic value that it would well 
repay the attention of one of our 
archrological societies. 
Tuis property, now placed 
in the market, comprises 
the house which stands 
close to the site, within the grounds, of 
the riverside villa wherein Pope passed 
the latter twenty-five years of his life. 
He bought a life interest in the property 
which ultimately passed, by purchase, 
to Sophia, Baroness Howe, of Langar, 
eldest daughter of the famous admiral 
Lord Howe. Lady Howe pulled down 
the house and built its successor. 
Pope's Egerian grot where, nobly 
pensive, St. John sat and thought,” 
forms a passage beneath the high road 
to Teddington. About fifteen years ago, 
In the course of some alterations made 
for Mr. H. Labouchere, M.P., was found 
over one of the entrances, a stone 
covered with concrete; the removal of 
the coating revealed a  deeply-cut 
inscription : " On this spot stood until 
1809 the house of Alexander Pope. The 
grotto that formed its basement still 
remains. 1848.” By the northern 
boundary of the grounds is “ Stanhope’s 
cave," named after Sir William Stanhope, 
who enlarged the old house and the 
gardens. John Serle, Pope’s gardener, 
published in 1745 a pamphlet with a plan 
of the grounds as in his master’s time, 
a view of the grotto, and a catalogue 
of its ores, stones, and spars, with the 
names of the donors of the specimens. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS: 
THE RI. AND GOUPIL GALLERY. 


A CERTAIN spirit of archaiciam prevails at 
the Exhibition of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours. This is the 
hundred and second exhibition and age is 
heginning to tell. The average type of 
picture reminds one of the subjects which 
were most popular at the Royal Academy 
some ten or fifteen years ago. The senti- 
mental-anecdotal, or the historioo-anecdotal, 
picture is in abundance. The majority of 
the works, that is to say. aim definitely at an 
appeal which is not in the first instance a 
painter's appeal. but one which postulates a 
certain obvious kind of sentiment in the 
spectator. With pictures of sufficient merit 


Pope's Villa, 


Twickenham. 
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that may be largely a matter of indifference. 
There are, however, out of some five hundred 
exhibits a sufficient number to make the 
exhibition as a whole an interesting one. 
And among the first of these is, in our 
opinion, Mr. Dudley Hardy’s “ Between the 
Showers—Landing Fish on a French Quay." 
Mr. Arthur Severn in A Sunlit Haze” 
achieves a sort of Turneresque brilliancy in 
sunlight effect ; while Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove 
depicts a moonlight atmosphere in which 
there is more dash (in which one seems to 
discover the manner of earlier painters) 
than romance. Mr. A. D. McCormick is 
unaffectedly dramatic, and various other 
painters express with much vivacity and 
ability their interest in certain phases of life 
or nature. Men of Mr. Barrington’s indi- 
viduality are not numerous. The delineation 
of architecture plays a small part in the 
exhibition, and then not of much import- 
ance. Here and there classic ruins are 
depicted with a very indifferent sense of the 
subtlety which may exist in architectural 
fragments which yet stand in Greece. And 
even in later types of building, the buildings 
of modern or comparatively modern times— 
in a line of street frontages, for instance, the 
artist would arrive at a better effect if he had 
a better understanding of the elemental 
rinciples which govern architectural donga 
There are two pictures at the present exhibi- 
tion which are an exception to the painter's 
usual indifference in this respect. Mr. 
H. Fanks Waring, in his St. George's, 
Hanover-square” and “St Martin's 
Church, Trafalgar-square," without subor- 
dinating pictorial effect to architectural 
design, contrives to do justice to both, which 
might serve as an example to many artists 
whom a mistaken teaching has led them to 
look for the picturesque—whether in archi- 
tecture or nature—in a certain sort of 
adventitious quality. 

At the Goupil Gallery there is an extremely 
interesting exhibition by a small group of 
painters happily brought together by Messrs. 
Marchant. The lower galleries are entirely 
devoted to the work of Mr. Wilfrid G. von 
Glehn, oil paintings and water-colours, 

ossessing dash and vigour, in which the sun- 
ight and shadows of Italian scenery are 
interpreted with skilful and bold handling. 
Mr. von Glehn’s pictures indicate a vivid and 
instant realisation of the animation which 
exists in his subjects, and he is quite successful 
in communicating in paint his keen vision 
of things. In the upper galleries we find 
grouped together the work of Mr. Alexander 
Jamieson, Mr. Arthur Friedenson, Mr. 
Patrick W. Adam, and others. Mr. 
Jamieson stands the test of such grouping 
remarkably well The wall devoted to his 
work indicates a broad and intelligent grasp 
of the essentials, whether in oolour or design, 
which go to the composition of animated 
decorative effect. In Mr. Jamieson impres- 
sion of things there is no lack of imaginative 
quality. The picture entitled The Dark 
Fountain," with its dark pool relieved by 
the tints of a few floating autumnal leaves 
and its background of tall trees, is intimate 
with the colour spirit which haunte such 
places. In “ Barges on the Seine " the large 
painting which occupies the centre of his 
group, the artist has surrendered himself 
entirely to boldness of effect, both in drawing 
and massing of colour. Mr. Adam's collec- 
tion of pictures consists of interiors which 
touch the gamut, as it were, of modern and 
pleasant furnishing. But these quiet rooms, 
in which there is no violent play of shadow 
and sunlight so much affected by many 
modern painters when dealing with this type 
of subject—rooms in which the blinds are 
nearly always half drawn, provide Mr. 
Adam with colour themes of much variety 
and interest. Tenantless they may be (it is 
part of their charm) ; but not uninhabited ; 
for is not the invisible presence of their 
inhabitants indicated by their arrangement, 
by [their choice of texture of nd and 
furniture, as well as by the smaller things 
which give—je ne sais quoi character to the 
surroundings of people who are 
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express their character in the choice and 
arrangement, say, of their rugs and chairs, 
and tables! The small intermediate gallery 
is allocated to Miss Thea Proctor, a fluent 
disciple of the Jate Charles Conder. Miss 
Proctor has caught Conder’s style, his fancy, 
his delicacy, his Watteau-like elegance. 
Apart from these designs for fans, Miss 
Proctor shows some excellently observed 
studies of coryphées behind the scenes or 
in practice, most admirably and vividly 
drawn. Mr. Gwelo Goodman and Mr. 
Douzlas Well: also contribute interesting 
work. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN PAINTINGS. 


Ax ordinary general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Associabien was held on Monday at 
No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S. W., Mr. 
Arthur Keen, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected as members, t.e., Messrs. J. Archi- 
bald, Finchley; S. B. K. Caulfield, Lincoln's 
Inn ; and H. S. Davis, St. John's Wood, N.W. 

The President announced, in reference to the 
nomination of officers for Session 1911-1912, the 
following additional nominations : — Messrs, 
G. E. Nield, A. G. R. Mackenzie, and A. G. 
Horsnell, 

The following gentlemen were appointed 
scrutineers for the election :—Messrs. J. S. 
Cable, G. D. G. Hake, P. J. Matthews, H. A. 
Thomerson, A. L. Snow, and J. Archibald. 

Mr. E. Gunn, Hon. Secretary, made the 
following announcements :— 

The Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club ex- 
hibition of sketches and photographs, to be 
held at Tufton.street from April 4 to 11. The 
exhibition will be open from 10 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 

A combined meeting of the Camera, Sketch, 
and Debate Club with the Surveyors' Institution 
on April 27, at 7.30 p.m. Subject to be 
announced. 

A visit to the Building Trades Exhibition at 
Olympia, by invitation of Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery, on Saturday, April 22. Members 
to meet at Olympia at three o'clock. Tea will 
be provided. 

The annual dinner, to be held on May 4 at 
the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly. 

The President then proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for ita grant of 1002. towards the educa- 
tional work of the Architectural Association, 
remarking on the value of the grant to the 
Association. The motion having been agreed to, 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to 
Sir Henry Tanner and H.M. Office of Works 
for the donation of a detailed drawing of Burges' 
Law Courts front. The drawing was made by 
Mr. Phenó Spiers a good many years ago, at the 
time of the original Law Courts competition. 
The motion having been agreed to, 

It was announced that the Herbert Batsford 
prize of five guineas, kindly given annually by 
Mr. Herbert Batsford for the best drawin 
published in the Sketch Book, has been award 
to Mr. J. M. Whitelaw for the past year. 

Professor Selwyn Image then read the 
following paper, entitled '' Architecture in 
Paintings ” :— 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Let me 


able to begin by thanking you heartily for the 


“The Annunciation.” 
(National Gallery, London) 


honour you have done me in asking me to 
come here this evening and read you a paper. 
I appreciate the honour very keenly. Yet in 
saying this, and, as it were, in the same 
breath, I feel that I must offer you an 
apology and throw myself to some extent on 
your indulgence. 

When your invitation first came to me I 
felt in all honesty bound somewhat to excuse 
myself from accepting it, not because I did 
not wish to‘accept it, but on the plain, prac- 
tical ground of not being sufficiently equipped, 
at least upon one side, for doing reasonable 
justice to your subject, “ Architecture in 
Paintings." No doubt that subject may be 
dealt with from more points of view than 
one; for instance, from the architect's point 
of view, or from the painter's; or, again, 
from the point of view of theory, or of 
history, and so on. 

But, at any rate, be the point of view what 
it may, it does seem as if anybody essaying 
the subject ought to have much more than a 
surface knowledge both of the art of archi- 
tecture and of the art of painting. Now of 
the art of architecture my practical know- 
ledge, as apart, let me say, leon my appre- 
ciation, admiration, love of it, is, alas, far to 
seek! And so I remember I said quite 
frankly when your kind invitation came to 
me. But on receiving your rejoinder—not 
quite, indeed, in these words, yet virtually 
in them—that this did not matter—well, what 
was I to do? You had fairly taken the wind 
clean out of my sails. If with your eyes 
cpen you were going to be content with an 
architectural ignoramus, what was the poor 
architectural ignoramus to say but All 
right!” And so here I am. 

And still one word more of apology. I 
have a few lantern slides to show you this 
evening in illustration of my remarks. You 
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By Carlo Crivelli. 


have been most kind in providing me with 
these slides, and I have no doubt of their 


being as good as, in the circumstances, 
they can . But what are the circum- 
stances? I had to run about the other day 


up and down the town trying to procure a 
few photographs of pictures that would suit 
my purpose. It is always a hard matter to 
find at a pinch just what you want, and so 
in this case I found it. wanted speciall 
to find photographs of pictures the originals 
of which would be known, or readily know- 
able, by you in our national collection. But 
the task was not so easy as I had fondly 
imagined. I did procure, with some diffi. 
culty, what I wanted—more or less. But 
whether the photographs will make decent 
slides—ah, that remains to geen ! 
Having entrusted the matter to my friend 
Mr. Driver, they will make as decent slides 
as possible, I am sure; but I have not had 
the opportunity of testing them. May I hope 
that you will be somewhat lenient with 
me when I tell you that, apart from other 
work, I have recently had, or still have, upon 
my hands nineteen fresh, separate. lectures 
and addresses, none of which, I assure you, 
are more congenial to me than this one to 
the Architectural Association, but most of 
which have been, or are, more exacting on 
my energies and my time. 

And now to our subject, Architecture in 
Paintings.” I Enn one may say that the 
treatment of architecture by painters may 
be divided under at least seven heads—under 
at least seven, possibly under more, if one 
wishes to go minutely into the matter—but 
these seven may perhaps serve for our imme- 
diate lie ee: this evening. What are they? 

First of all there are those pictures in 
which architecture is dealt with purely or 
mainly for its own sake. I am not, of course, 


colour. 


‘modesty of 


. especiall 


‘the second, 
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thinking of merely literal, 
representations, which may be extremely 
valuable and interesting, and even charming. 
but hardly come under our notice at the 
moment. I am thinking of the work of con 
siderable painters, as such, yet whose chief 
aim has been to show us faithfully how such. 
and-such buildings or groups of buildings at 
a given moment looked, and, who were capable 
of doing this with a certain artistic effect, so 
to say, superimposed, the painting having a 
value as painting beyond its value as a literal 
transcript of fact. As types of such paint 
ings we may take the works of the two 
Venetians, Canaletto, 1697-1768, and Fran 
cesco Guardi, 1712-1793. Of these two 
Guardi was the freer, or, 1 should rather 
say, the more flicky in his execution of the 
two—I should put him certainly well 
behind Canaletto. Or, again, we might take 
our own English Academician, David 
Roberts, 1796-1864. 

Secondly, there are the paintings in which 
architecture is definitely imitated, so to say. 
as if part of the construction of the work. 
the artist is literally building, if one may be 
allowed the expression, not with marble or 
stone, but with his brush and his paint. The 
most famous type of all such work is, of 
course, Michelangelo’s ceiling in the Sistine 
Chapel, 1475-1564. I have no very adequate 
illustration of this, but none is needed, it is 
so familiar to you all. In the hands of so 


topographical 


immense and unrivalled a genius as Michel. 


angelo, who was himself, remember, an archi- 
tect as well as a sculptor and painter, the 
work is a consummate success. But in lesser 
hands, as we all know, the attempt after this 
kind of architectural painting may easily be 


.disastrous enough. Certainly the many dis- 
asters it has 


iven rise to make one feel how 
no man should attempt so Herculean a task 
who has not attained to our own Alfred 
Stevens's ideal of knowing only one art, the 
name of which is architecture, painting. 


sculpture, and all the accompanying crafts. 


Perhaps, in passing, you will let me note 
about the Sistine ceiling the splendour of its 
When I saw it, now many years 
since—alas, there is little chance of my ever 
seeing it again !—the first thing about it that 
struck me was this splendour of its colour. 


.I think it must strike everybody. And yet. 


you know, Michelangelo, with the strange 
great genius, at first held back 
from undertaking the commission on the 
ground that he was not a painter. l 
Thirdly, there are the pictures in which 


the architecture, though not, as in the Sistine 


ceiling, deceptively imitative of actual con- 
struction—of course, in a framed painting 


this could not be—is yet a fundamental part 
of the design treated with an independent 


dignity, as if there, so to say, for its own 
sake—just as in a jewel of the fine order it 1s 


the setting that counts, not merely the stone. 


In the earlier and middle Italian work 
is this treatment common and 
amazingly impressive. Let me show you three 
examples of this treatment. The first, an 
Annunciation, by Carlo Crivelli, 14350-1493: 
a Circumcision, by Marco 
Marziale, of about the same date, the exact 
years of his birth and death being apparently 
uncertain; the third, the famous Ansidet 
Madonna of Raphael, 1483-1520. 

In this Crivelli; indeed, the architecture is 
almost the picture; if the picture were not 
so beautiful and so marvellously executed. 
considering what the subject of it is, one 
would be inclined to complain a little of the 
architecture as over-dominant. It is, how- 
ever, at any rate, a miracle of drawing, of 
sumptuous decoration, and of colour. So 
elaborately finished is it up to the minutest 
detail that I always myself stand before it 
aghast that one man should ever have had 
patience and time to accomplish it, let alone 
all those other numerous works Crivelli 
executed with equal detail and precision. 
Still, it is a marvellous picture rather than a 
great one. You feel that the peacock and 


the carpet, the gherkin and the apple, have 


interested the artist as mich as the Blessed 
Virgin and Gabriel; and though there is no 


lack of proportion in the design and its 


execution, there is certainly a lack of propor- 
tion in the motive or idea of the picture— 
it is little else, all said and done, than a bit 
of stupendous decoration. 

My second slide shows vou, I think. a 
nobler creation, Marco Marziale's presentment 
of the Circumcision. The architecture here. 
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as in the Crivelli, is of importance for its 
own sake, beautiful and highly decorated, 
too, but it is not the whole picture or any- 
ching like it; the incident and the figures 
are the thing, and the architecture sets them 
off duly, appropriately it does not swamp 
them. You may return again and again to 
gloat over the decoration of these vaulted 
arches, with their sumptuouð mosaics, and 
these curiously-embroidered vestments, or, 
say, over the dear little rough-haired dog in 
front; but it is the sweet, modest, figure of 
the mother, the reverent figures of her 
attendants, the bent, figure of the old priest 
so carefully handling the child—it is these 
that permanently affect you. 

We pass in my third slide on to a 

icture than either of these, the wor 

ar greater artist, the 
Ansidei of Raphael. 

Again, here, the architecture is of the first 
importance, beautiful in its chaste dignity, 
but this time without any seductiveness of 
curious or rich ornament; now it is propor- 
tion and delicacy alone that make their 
appeal to us. Indeed, throughout the entire 
picture there is ornament little enough. But 
round the canopy of the throne and round its 
base runs the old Greek key pattern in gold— 
that amazing invention, which, in spite of its 
endless employment and endless vulgarisa- 
tion, one never wearies of. Have you ever 
noticed how Raphael has drawn it in this 
picture? If not, notice it the next time you 
go to the National Gallery. He has drawn it 
quite “ freehand,” as the saying is. The gold 
hning is not the same thickness throughout, 
the repeat is far from mathematically exact, 
the pattern only just manages to get itself 


reater 
of a 
Madonna degli 


“The Circumcision of the Lord.” 
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into the space. And yet how much of the 
charm of this ornamentation here does really 
depend on this free treatment! Look at 
it, and think how much would be lost if all 
were mechanically, rigidly perfect! Do not 
misunderstand me. I am not counsellin 
students to draw carelessly and flouris 
about. But when a really great draughtsman 
sets compasses and ruler aside and trusts to 
the sensitiveness of his hand, how incom- 
parably enchanting is the result! 

And allow me yet one more word over this 
picture before the slide passes—a word about 
its colour. The design, of course, is not that 
of Raphael at his height; it is a design of 
the young Raphael, still obviously under the 
influence of Timoteo and Perugino. There 
hangs not far off from it in the Gallery 
Peruginos famous Madonna, with St. 
Michael and St. Raphael leading Tobias—a 

icture whose colour can only, in all sobriety, 

called glorious. And yet turn from it to 
the Ansidei. Not less rich, not less brilliant, 
not less potent, but with a certain subtlety 
of gradation and tone, a miraculous, delicate, 
vibrating light through and over it all that 
makes Perugino's painting—at least to my 
eyes—mechanical and—dare I venture to say 
it ’—almost dull; no, dull, that is too bad & 
word—let us say hard or heavy. And some 


tell us that Raphael could be no colourist. 


Fourthly, there are the pictures in which 
architecture is assuredly very important in 
the scheme of the design, and yet only im- 
portant as its main accessory, as adding, 
that is, a certain effect of sumptuousness in 
the background of the main composition. 

I am giving you as examples of this treat- 
ment two pictures by Paul Veronese, 1528. 


wo 
3 


ta. 


By Marco Marziale. 


(Nationa' Gallery, London.) 
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1588. The first is the famous and magnificent 
" Family of Darius at the Feet of Alexander," 
after the Battle of Issus in 333 B.c. There 
needs, I think, no insistence upon the motive 
of the treatment of the architecture here; it 
is obvious, and it is like that in so many of 
Veronese's pageantry  designs—the superb 
“ Marriage at Cana of Galilee,” for instance, 
in the Louvre. As to the subject, the story 
runs, if I remember rightly, that on this 
momentous occasion the unfortunate family 
of Darius—Darius himself having escaped— 
on their introduction into the august presence 
of their conqueror fell upon their knees, not 
before Alexander, but before his bosom 
friend—was it Clitus? I forget—who was the 
handsomer and more imposing personage. 
Perhaps, from the action of the main figure, 
that is what Veronese depicts. I do not 
know. Anyhow, it is pleasant to hear that 
Alexander, like a real gentleman, showed no 
resentment at the mistake, but treated his 
captives, so they tell us, with the “utmost 
delicacy and respéct." 

In my next alide, “The Adoration of the 
Magi," the architecture is even more pro- 
minent or obtrusive than in the Darius picture, 
but it is still of the nature of an accessory. 
Up in the left-hand corher of the design you 
notice a portion of the building is ruinous 


and overgrown with weeds; so that perhaps 


here we are verging upon a merely picturesque 
accessory. I shall have a word to say 95 
that quality of picturesqueness a little later 
on, so intimately associated with the repre. 
sentation of broken forms—the broken forms 
especially. of buildings. But the love of 
picturesqueness, in this sense, is, I fancy, 
comparatively a modern sentiment, and in 
this Veronese design the ruinous conditiom 
of part of the architecture. may be not so 
much picturesque as symbolical—the pride of 
this world shattered and brought low before 
the divine child sheltered even here, you see, 
amid these stately columns, under a hastily- 
erected shed. In a much earlier Florentine 
picture familiar to you all, “The Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian,” by Antonio Pollaiuolo, a 
similar question suggests itself. Here a mag- 
nificent triumphal arch in the background is 
shown all broken away at its top, as if to 
hint, so to say, by a touch aside, that the 
persecution of the Church assured its triumph 
and sealed the doom of the pagan authorities 
so cruelly, yet in vain, raging against it. In 
any case, of course, not too much is to be 
made of this symbolism, even supposing that 
symbolism it is. Yet both Pollaiuole and 
Veronese may well have thrown it in, a 
detail, by the way, in their designs, giving to 
them some slight additional significance for 
those who were curious to examine their 
paintings more than cursorily. 

We pass on, fifthly, to those pictures in 
which, though the architecture is perfect and 
stately, it is in scale small and unobtrusive, 
quite carefully and even elaborately pre- 
sented, yet in the distance as an incident in 
the further, background. Here are two slides 
of contemporary works illustrating this treat- 
ment by the two famous brothers-in-law, 
Giovanni Bellini and Andrea Mantegna— 
Bellini, 1428-1516; Mantegna, 1431-1506. 

The breadth, softness, and serenity of this 
"Infant Christ Asleep on the Lap of the 
Virgin are wholly characteristic of Bellini; 
and. these qualities are notable,. not only: in 
the treatment of the main figures, but ifthe 
placid movement, of those little figures, too, 
and of the cattle in the background; and 
also, surely, in the disposition and li hting 
of the towers and castellated walls lying so 
peacefully up the hillside there beyond them. 

You may suppose that al] this peacefulness 
and serenity are here only to be in harmony 
with and to emphasise the motive of this 
particular picture—the Infant Jesus asleep 
on His Mother's lap. One knows, however, 
that these qualities characterise Bellini's 
work in general, so that he loses them not 
even when his subject neither demands their 

resence, nor is even quite consonant with 
it. Thus, for instance, in the more famous 
picture in the National Gallery of “The 
Murder of St. Peter Martyr " there is scarcely 
less serenity, you may remember, than in this 
picture—so that one often hears passers-by 
commenting on this serenity of landacaps and 
accessories as at something incongruous—it is 
& stumbling-block in their way. Assuredly 
how vastly different from that other St. 
Peter Martyr, Titian’s masterpiece, once over 


D 
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“The Calumny of Apelles." By Sandro Botticelli. 
(Uffizi Gallery, Florence.) 


the altar in the Church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo at Venice, but these many years since 
destroyed by fire, yet, fortunately, the design 
preserved for us in engravings. Here all is 
movement, violent movement—the tall trees 
swaying under the fury of a hurricane, 
Nature herself for the moment boisterous in 
horror at the foul deed being done there at 
their foot. 

Although contemporaries, and so closely 
connected, from Bellini to Mantegna is a far 
cry. Here in our next slide is the latter's 
representation of “The Agony in the 
Garden. In the middle distance stretches a 
fair and stately group of buildings, the Holy 
City of Jerusalem accurately and minutely 
delineated in her strength and pride. 
Although to serve but as a distant detail, 
Mantegna, whose love of architecture and 
sculpture was predominant, and in every- 
thing that he painted his | ride for pre- 
cision amazing, designs and draws for us 
each building here with elaborate care; 
nothing is slurred over or merely suggested ; 
bit by bit the whole range of the buildings is 
deliberately in detail made out for us. Yet 
it is part of the miracle of Mantegna’s work 
that with all his passion, as I have ventured 
to call it, for precision, and his love of detail 
from one corner to the other of his pictures, 
we are not distracted, as in Crivelli, by a 
multiplicity of adornments; but sbi Aa 
holds its place in justly calculated relation o 
subordination or precedence, the central 
motive of the design remaining paramount in 
its human interest, and in its dignity and 
largeness of effect. 

This is so; and, indeed, without this large- 
ness of style and passionate curiosity in 
humanity—look for an illustration of this 
latter at the figures of the three slumberin 
Apostles in this picture—Mantegna’s exalte 
position in art would not be what it is; no, 
not for all his learning, and, in some sense, 
his unrivalled draughtsmanship. Yet I 
cannot find it in me to let this mention of him 
pass without a word commending to you the 
study of his detail—the detail especially of 
his foliage and flowers. Even in this awful 
and harrowing subject of Christ's 11 he 
cannot resist, you see, setting in the fore- 
ground these little nameless weeds. And how 
exquisitely designed they are! How always 
exquisitely designed, his hand never failing! 
I sometimes think nobody has ever drawn 

lants and flowers and fruits quite with 

antegna's union of grace and strength. 
Botticelli has the grace, but not the strength ; 
Leonardo has the strength, but yet even he 
hardly the grace. But I refrain, for this, 
you will be telling me, has nothing to do 
with architecture. 

We have so far, in the pictures I have 
shown you, seen architecture treated by the 
painters as a thing so dignified and important 
that even when it enters into the design only 
as an accessory and on a small scale in the 
background, no looseness or liberties are to be 
allowed in the delineation of it. Perhaps it 
was not until a later age, when, for reasons 
which we cannot here stay to inquire into, the 


enjoyment of landscape, and the representa- 
tion of it for its own sake, began to prevail, 
that any other pictorial treatment of 
the mother of the arts was possible or even 
thought of. 

That Titian, 1477-1576, was one of the 
first, or the first, of the great masters who 
thus dealt with landscape in a serious manner 
for its own sake is a commonplacs familiar 
to every student; and there are many 
splendid landscape designs and studies of his 
extant to bear out the statement. I am not 


showing you any one of these on the screen, ` 


because, of course, landscape is not our sub- 
ject this evening; but here is a famous 
icture-piece of his, the “Noli me tangere," 
in the National Gallery, and I think you will 
feel that it is not mere fancifulness to recog- 
nise in the treatment of the buildings in the 
right-hand upper corner of the background 
here, at any rate, the stirring of a different 
feeling towards the pictorial treatment of 
architecture from anything we have seen in 
the preceding slides—even when the buildings 
have been background-accessories on a sm 
scale, as in the Bellini and tlie Mantegna. 
Now what is the change that has come or 
is coming about! At its beginning, and here 
we are at its beginning, it 1s naturally some- 
thing easier to feel than to analyse and put 
formally into words. But may we not say 
that evidently Titian’s concern with the 
group of ee in this picture is simply 
as to their providing him with a dark mass 
of something in the distance against the sky 
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to serve as a useful mass in the balance of 
his design? That it is a mass, not of rocks 
or trees, but of human habitations is natural, 
because, as a rule, even a pure landscapist 
likes to get into his scene some hint of 
humanity—if I may so say, it vitalises and 
warms up the scene. But, apart from this, 
the mass is thought of simply as a mass, the 
interest in the buildings as buildings is 
negligible. That is not so, as we have seen, 
with Bellini or Mantegna; but, I venture to 
say, in this Titian it is. To put my point 
into penare words, we are coming now toà 
period. to a phase of thought and feeling, in 
which the painter will use architecture purely 
for pictorial effect, as a mere item in his 
design providing some required mass, or 
space, of light or dark; the actual forms and 
details of the architecture will, in conse 
quence, comparatively matter little to him, 
and their delineation as such will be often 
vague, or even, in a certain sense, careless. 
The point, of course, requires more studied 
and accurate working out and formularising 
than at the moment I can stay to give it. 
Still, I think a real point it is, and I hope 
I may have made it serviceably plain to you 
for at least our immediate purpose. 


Fifty or sixty years after Titian’s 
death, and this—shall we call it for 
distinction purely pictorial attitude to- 


wards and employment of architecture’ 
—has become common enough. You wil 
see it clearly emphasised in this 
landscape by Gaspar Poussin, 1613-1675. lt 
is obvious that here the interest is not in 
any sense in the buildings of the distant 
town as buildings, but only as they afford an 
elongated stretch of-light .balancing the care 
fully-designed lines and masses of the land. 
scape, charmingly illuminating and vivifying 
it. The more pure landscape appeals to 
painters, and the emotions it is capable of 
arousing are insisted on as the subject of their 
pictures, the more wil] this treatment of 
architecture in their compositions assert 
itself. Indeed, it is imperative; for obviously 
it would militate against the effect and im- 
ression they are seeking after were they to 
introduce their architecture more elaboratelv 
delineated; it would destroy breadth by 
focusing the attention on details of construc- 
tion in a single part of their design, just as 
in another way it would be impossible in such 
a landscape as this of Poussin's to treat the 
foliage leaf by leaf, as in Bellini's Peter 
Martyr, or the foreground with Mantegna': 
weeds, without disaster to its entire scheme 
and purpose. 

You will not, of course, understand me as 
saying that this generalised and summary 
method of treating landscape is the only 
proper and fine method. it may easily 
degenerate, and, as a matter of fact, 
degenerate it did, into academic formalism, 
an almost mechanical application of certam 


* The Agony in the Garden." By Andrea Mantegna. 
(National Gallery, London.) 
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empty conventions of composition. Yet its 
principles, intelligently apprehended, and 
applied not mechanically, are capable of what 
impressive and dignified results! This 
magnificent Poussin I commend to you as an 
illustration of it. I spent a long while on 
Saturday last trying to find the picture in the 
National Gallery, that I might refresh my 
memory with a sight of the actual thing 
before speaking about it to you here this 
evening; but f searched in vain. To my 
thinking it is one of the great landscapes in 
our possession—by far the greatest of all the 
Poussins, and there are several—but at the 
moment, apparently, it is not rehung on the 
walls. But when it is, go and look at it; it 
is worth a world of study, and, amongst other 
excellent qualities, for brin ing home to us 
the meaning of scholarly and superb design. 

And now we have come to the seventh, and 
last, heading of our subject, as I have 
mapped it out for the purpose of this even- 
ings paper. Under it 1 am showing you, 
first, a picture by Albert Cuyp, 1620-1691— 
A Ruined Castle in a Lake.’ 

Here, certainly, there is architecture 
prominent enough; no mere accessory of the 
general design for the sake of symbolism or 
play of massed light and dark—the building 
is itself the thing. Yes, but what is the 
artist's interest in it? The answer springs 
to our lips at once—he is interested in the 
building just for its picturesqueness. He 
would not have felt the same interest in it 
supposing the castle were standing in its first 
pride of completeness and  unshattered 
strength, alert with busy life within and 
around; but to-day it is deserted, its walls 
broken and crumbling; over them weeds may 
now clamber unmolested, and hooting owls 
circle by night. And the charm of all this 
ruggedness and decay it is that arrests him 
hauntingly. . 

Or look again at another pium, this time 
by Ruisdael, 1628-1682, of a motive very 
similar—the castle here yet more utterly a 
wreck, gk one tottering, crumbling tower 
and wall of it left, all overgrown at their 
base with tangled bushes, its design and 
plan clean perished out of sight. 

Or, again, one last slide more to finish 
with—a landscape of Hobbema’s, 1638-1709, 
a design of trees with cottages nestled among 
them, such as he loved to paint. It is true 
the cottages are not in ruins, busy country- 
folk inhabit them; but they are old and 
weather-beaten, their timbers are warped, 
and the lines of their roofs and walls have 
sunk into quaint irregularities. Smarten 
them up, make their crooked places straight, 
and their rough places plain—and then? 
And then Hobbema will say to you, “M 
friend, you've left me nothing work 
painting!” 

Well, I do not think I am putting the 
matter unfairly, over-colouring it for effect; 
and assuredly it brings home to us how lon 
a way we have travelled in these minutes 
have been speaking to you from those elder 
Italians, with their love of order, stateliness, 
clarity, precision ; and have passed not merely 
through many years, but are come out, as 
it were, at last into a new and vastly different 
world of artistic conception and enjoyment. 

Now all this rugged brokenness, this in- 
decision and irregularity of mass and form, 
we have learned to speak of as picturesque- 
ness, and to be strangely attracted to and 
impressed by it. The love of it, as I have 
already said, is comparatively a modern 
sentiment; and perhaps it could only have 
arisen in times when men were settling down 
into a sense of some assured security and 
physical comfort, and were growing to look 
upon Nature, not as a world of lurking 
danger, but rather of friendliness and charm. 
And as this feeling grew there would grow 
with it the desire to depict natural scenes, 
and the sense that, whenever into such scenes 
were introduced human habitations and 
signs of human toil, these must in their forms 
be congruous with the lines and masses and 
colours of surroundihg nature—these, which 
are never rigid, hard, monotonous, but end- 
lessly and inextricably diversified. And 
since, as in the elder dave: when man and 
man’s work were the main motives of art, 
the presentment of nature was conformed to 
their orderliness and precision; so, as Nature 
began to assert herself as for her own sake a 
motive of his art, the presentment of man 
and his work, this in its turn was now 
accommodated to Nature, to her infinite 
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variety of form, and her shifting play of 
colour and of light. And so, I think, you 
will see that our modern love of what we call 
picturesqueness in the treatment of architec- 
ture has a reason and justification in the 
order of things, and, though with most of us 
nowadays purely instinctive, it is yet easily 
capable of analysis, supposing we are in the 
mood for analysing. 1t may often lead us, 
of course, into a degenerate production of 
merely trivial prettiness, and equally, of 
course, there would go to its complete 
analysis several other elements beyond that 
which I have insisted on. But I have said 
enough for the moment, perhaps, considering 
the immediate subject before us this evening 
—enough, that is, to assure you in behalf of 
us painters that we are not merely impudent 
triflers with the supreme art of architecture 
when sometimes we do seem to approach it a 
little jauntily at our ease, with neither suffi- 
cient knowledge of its principles, nor quite a 
becoming reverence for its dignity. 

I have endeavoured, gentlemen, in a quite 
cursory and very imperfect manner, to show 
'ou a number of ways in which architecture 

as been dealt with by various great painters 
of various times and schools, and this, at 
least, you will hardly deny that the ways are 
are very diverse. Here, then, as in almost 
everything else, there is no one law or method 
to be laid down and universally applied with 
rigour, but according to the circumstances of 
the case will be the treatment adopted; and 
every reasonable treatment will have its 
appropriateness, and so its justification and 
intimate charm. But let us remember we all of 
us have our limitations—limitations imposed 
upon us not only by our natural instincts or 
tastes, but by our education, and by the 
character of our work in the world; and in 
judging of other departments of work than 
our own, though to judge rightly demands 
that in some measure from the restraint of 
our limitations we should free ourselves, to 
do so is often difficult and distasteful. “ The 
first duty of a critic," it has been sajd, “is 
to get himself out of the way " ; and though 
that is not the final counsel as regards 
criticism, the first it assuredly is. And so, 
when any work of art is submitted to us, and 
it is at first sight strange and unacceptable, 
and runs counter to our innate prejudices, or 
prejudices induced by our professional train- 
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ing, we do foolishly if we dismiss it in petu- 
lance with an ''It's all wrong, and I can't 
stand it! or a “Yes, but that’s not my 
style, and I see nothing in it!" But in quite 
a different temper we have, if we want to 
stand on the side of the angels, to put three 
uestions to ourselves, and try to answer 
them quietly. Firstly, What has the artist 
aimed at? Secondly, Has he attained his 
aim? Thirdly, Was it an aim worth attain- 
ing? And, though our first offhand judg- 
ment, prompted by sheer instinct, may prove 
also our considered judgment, and we ma 

have, after all, to denounce the work right 
out, it is only because our criticism has 
passed through this disciplinary procese 
before it utters itself that it is worth listen- 
ing to, or finally will count.” 


Mr. Christopher Whall having proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer, 


Mr. Gerald Horsley, 


who seconded, said it would be interesting to 
follow the lecturer into the many sides in which 
he had dealt with the subject, but there was 
one side which was particularly interesting to 
architects, and that was in reference to the 
early period, of which several examples had 
been shown—of the early and middle Italian 

eriod. They had seen the influence of 

ramante in the picture by Raphael of the 
Madonna from the National Gallery, and that 
spoke eloquently of the sympathy between the 
painter and the architect of the time. Botti- 
cellis pictures, too, were often full of archi- 
tectural treatment, as could be seen in one or 
two at Florence; and that brought to mind the 
work of Brunelleschi. In the same way there 
were the Titians and Veronese pictures, which 
recalled the sympathy between the Venetian 
painters and architects, That side of the 
paper suggested the advisability of cultivating 
as far as possible the society of one’s fellow- 
craftsmen—in this case the painters. If 
architects could meet them more often than 
they did their work would gain in interest and 
vitality, just as the pictures of painters would 
reflect the artistic sympathy which must arise 
when the two crafts met together. 


Mr. A. T. Bolton 

said he was glad Professor Selwyn Image 
had selected the National Gallery as the field 
of illustration, because we had in the Gallery 


be Adoration of the Magi.” By Paul Veronese. ^ ^ ~- 
(National Gallery, London.) 
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an extraordinarily interesting collection, and 
it was very advisable for them to spend any 
spare time they had there. 'They could get 
a very good idea of the lecture if, supposing 
they went into the Gallery by the central 
entrance, they walked through the Italian 
rooms, Early and Late, and on to the Dutch 
and Netherland rooms, aíterwards visiting 
the French and British galleries, now re- 
arranged. If they did that he thought they 
would feel they were passing through the 
development sketched by the Professor that 
night. The historical and national method 
adopted in the arrangement of the National 
Gallery was distinctly valuable, for, first of 
all, there was the contrast of the earlier and 
Xhe later development of each school, and then 
that of the different nationalities occupying 
different parts of the world, with varying 
climates and atmospheres represented, all o 

which could be seen in.the course of a stroll 
round the galleries. No one who went round 
in that way could fail to be struck by the 
enormous development which had taken place 
in painting since the time of Giotto to 
the present day. He should like to take the 
commencement of landscape a little further 
back than the lecturer had placed it. To his 
mind, the two first landscapes were to be 
found in two of Raphael's cartoons, i.e., 
“Christ Charging Peter with the Custody of 
the Sheep," and the wonderíul river scene 
with the Apostles fishing in the. boats. One 
saw in those works the influence which 
Urbino and the beautiful hilly country of 
Italy had on Raphael. Doubtless many a 
time while in Rome his thoughts wandered 
back to his native country, and might they 
not trace in those two cartoons the real origin 
of landscape painting? Turning to Crivelli’s 
Annunciation, the real point was that in 
those days the painters were still interested 
in design as we understood it—design of 
architectural details, iw houses, and 
their interiors, and Crivelli did not represent 
any actual building, although the detail of it 
was similar to the early work of Bramante in 
Milan and elsewhere. Architects to-da 

rather felt that painters had lost touch wit 

them because they no longer cared about 
design in this sense. Pictures were painted 
with the most horrible architectural detail 
in them ; it seemed to be regarded as a matter 
of small moment, and that showed the breach 
that had come about between architects and 
painters. He used to belong to a society in 
which water-colourists often met, and he sent 
in a measured architectural drawing in 
colour. A very good water-colourist said, 
“That’s all right, but there's no atmo- 
sphere." Of course, there should not be; 
but that was the frame of mind they had to 
understand. A most delightful painter of 
the present day painted a picture in which 
architecture came in, and, although the detail 
was prepared for him by an interested archi- 
tect, he had made quite a mess of it 
in the actual painting. Unfortunately many 
painters could not be got to see why the most 
preposterous caps and entablatures should 
not be put on their columns, and the very 

LÀ 
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A B C of the question was not understood. 
It was all a matter of colour, shadow, or 
atmosphere with the painter, and some little 
study of the subject from their standpoint 
was necessary to enable the architect to 
realise their point of view. As architects 
they studied decoration, and if painting had 
a decorative side, then obviously the opinion 
of an architect was of value, decoration being 
within the province of the architect. Take 
the glorious Veronese they had seen that 
night. Veronese was a friend of Palladio, 
and the friendship in that case was as valu- 
able as the association of Raphael and 
Bramante. As to Michelangelo's magnificent 
ceiling in the Sistine chapel, the great charm 
of that seemed to be the large element of 
white, which was really due to the architec- 
tural detail so painted. There was a great 
deal of white in the ceiling, and Reynolds 
commented on the value of white so em- 
ployed, illustrating it by his experience with 
white paper while making notes on pictures. 
The next best-known fresco ceiling in Rome 
was the celebrated Aurora—remarkable both 
in pictorial. design and colour. There was 
no architecture in it; it was a scheme of 
colour, developed from golden dawn on the 
one side to purple night on the other. Dur- 
ing the relatively short time from Michel- 
angelo to Guido Reni such a revolution had 
taken place in painting. As Sir Frederick 
Leighton pointed out, painters were now 
working in “that realm where Rembrant is 
king.” He did not know whether the clock 
would ever be pot back; possibly it could 
not be. As to the interesting position which 
Professor Selwyn Image held at Oxford, it 
must be a delightful task to come in contact 
with the future governing classes of the 
conntry, and to try and get them to realise 
that there was such a thing as art and a 
living architecture. It was a difficult task, 
but possibly fascinating in its difficulty. 
They might be allowed perhaps to speculate 
what the lecturer was going to do at Oxford 
to impart an interest in architecture. Oxford 
seemed to be a school of architecture in 
itself, and aropitecture could be taught in the 
streets, for there could be seen the work of 
all epochs. It was a glorious city, and the 
only place at all like it was Salamanca, in 
Spain, also a University city. Could some- 
thing on a miniature scale be done at Oxford 
like the valuable index of drawings at South 
Kensington? It could almost be confined to 
Oxford buildings, and young fellows, who 
might not otherwise be interested, might be 
got to take an interest in what was around 
them if it were brought to their notice. 


Mr. A. B. K. Cook 

drew attention to the value of an architectural 
framework to certain pictures, especially those 
of a primitive and mainly decorative character. 
In this connexion he alluded to the importance 
of the canopv woik in the stained glass of the 
XIVth and XVth centuries, and to the archi- 
tectural frames in which the altar pieces of many 
early Italian painters. notably Crivelli, were 
set. He suggested that the frequent occurrence 


Part of the Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, Rome. By Michelangelo. 
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of ruined architecture in pictures of the Renais. 
sance was due not so much to an early manifeste- 
tion of the modern love of the picturesque, as to 
the awakened interest in antiquity and the 
consequent representation of antique architec. 
ture in the form in which the artists actually saw 
it. He further complained that the quest of 
the picturesque had had somewhat baleful 
results, both on painting and architecture, but 

ointed out that that was now being succeeded 

y a direct school more on the lines of 
Canaletto and Guardi. He concluded by 
suggesting that an eighth class should be added 
to Professor Image's classification —that of the 
ideal portrayal of architecture, instanci 
Turner's Agrippina Landing at Rome, an 
Piranesi’s drawings. Such works could hardly 
fail to be full of inspiration to architecte. 


The Chairman, 

in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said that the chief point of interest to them 
was the many-sided genius of the men of the 
Renaissance who turned their attention in- 
differently to architecture, sculpture, painting, 
goldsmith’s work, and so on. The early 
pictures shown upon the screen were clearly 
designs by the painters, but the later ones by 
Giovanni Bellini and Man a seemed to be 
more or less transcripts of existing towns which 
came in conveniently for the painter. The 
earlier ones by Crivelli were evidently the 
painter’s idea of architecture. He had been 
interested in reading Benvenuto Cellini’s auto- 
biography, where he spoke of the work he 
did at Fontaineblean—how he took in hand 
a doorway and made it fit to receive his 
worx, and how he dealt with the architectural 
features. It was part of the education of the 
artists of those times that they should know 
such points as a matter of definite know. 
ledge, and not of opinion. An Association of 
artists would be a very fine thing if it could be 
brought about, and he wished it could be done 
by the Association in that building. He often 
wished that the Royal Academy would do 
more in that direction, for it would have a 
useful effect on all the arts. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to. 
Professor Selwyn Image briefly replied. 


FIFTH SPRING VISIT. 

Two buildings formed the programme of 
the visit on April 1. Meeting at the Royal 
Academy of Music, in Marylebone-road, by 
kind permission of the architects, Messrs. 
Ernest George & Yeates, members first in- 
spected the drawings, and subsequently the 
building—now in course of construction— under 
the guidance of Mr. Norris, the Clerk of Works. 
The accommodation comprises sta ff and vas: 
rooms, classrooms, with their attendant cloak- 
room and other facilities, and a large concert- 
hall available either in connexion with the 
Academy or independently. A simple plan has 
been devised, producing a good architectural 
massin development. The front to Marylebone- 
road is E-shaped, the projecting arms formin 
lower wing-buildings supporting a main centra 
block six stories high. On the main axis are 
the projecting central entrance and the principal 
staircase ; this axis is intersected by a longi- 
tudinal corridor running through the west win 
to a supplementary exit at that end, an 
communicating at the east end with the large 
hall which occupies the whole of the east wing. 
These two wings balance in general mass, but 
ate varied in detail—a happy treatment in the 
circumstances. The ground floor is occupied 
mainly by staff and waiting-rooms. In the 
basement are luncheon-rooms for students and 
professors, with kitchens, heating, and power 
chambers, and very extensive ee for 
male and female students. The greater part 
of the upper floors is occupied by classrooms. 
of which there are forty, with, in addition, two 
organ- rooms. The elevations are treated in red- 
sand-faced bricks with Portland stone - dressing 
on a Portland-stone base, a central projection 
tonped hy a segmental] pediment above the 
attic story being throughout of Portland stone. 
O»inions may differ as to the design of this 
central projection, in which two Ionic pilasters 
are, as it seems, rather unnecessarily intro- 
duced, with two bays of fenestration between 
them, giving a central pier above the entrance 
whereby the purist is shocked. The steep roofs 
are covered with Delabole grey-green slating, 
and with their fine upstanding chimney-stacks 
confer character upon the building. 

The whole of the floor and roof construction 
is fire-resisting, on the Frazzi system. and was 
in an interesting condition"on the date of the 
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visit. A problem throughout has been the 
insulation of the various class and practice 
rooms against both escape and penetration of 
sound, rendered more difficult by the fire- 
resisting construction, which is apt to be 
extremely transmissive. The brickwork is of 
stocks in lime mortar, and walls less than 14 in. 
thick are stoothed with creosoted battens before 
plastering. Partitions are double Frazzi slabs 
with a 6 in. cavity, and double 2 in. teak doors 
are provided throughout. In the floor con- 
struction each steel joist bears upon a .in. 
felt seating, and its ends are not pinned in, but 
rest in pockets in the wall, the superincumbent 
brickwork being carried over by York templates. 
The filling-in is ingenious, and deserves to prove 
successful. Above the Frazzi slabs borne by 
the bottom flanges of the joists is fine ballast 
concrete; upon this is a layer of sand 2 in. 
thick upon which is laid a covering of breeze 
concrete to receive the floating for wood-blocks. 
The upper flanges of the joists are kept free, 
bridged by a special tile slab which does not 
make contact. Over all goes the floating for 
the maple block flooring. The concert-hall will 
have a ferro-concrete vaulted ceiling (not yet 
commenced) covered by a wooden roof. 
Messrs. Wallis & Sons, of Maidstone, are the 
general contractors. 1 

The second building visited was the Swedish 
Church, Harcourt-street, Marylebone, where 
members were received by Mr. Wigglesworth, 
of the firm of Niven & Wigglesworth, the 
architects. A fine simplicity about the exterior 
proved the index to some most interesting and 
thoughtful work within. The building occupies 
the site of an old brewery, and supplants the 
interesting little Georgian church in Princes- 
square, St. Georges-in-the-East, as the centre 
of the Swedish community in London. It is 
divided into three sections: the church, with 
gymnasium-hal! below, placed centrally ; with 
the pastor’s house on the north, and the school- 
building and committee-rooms on the south. 
Ingenious planning of entrances has success- 
fully surmounted a rather difficult problem in 
utilising the site to the fullest extent while 
preserving good lighting and independence for 
the three sections, with an architectural ap- 
proach to the church. The latter in particular 
is very well managed. The entrance is through 
a central projecting porch, by stairs rising on 
either side, and reuniting on a common central 
oe with a level parapet overlooking the 
lower level. A central recess and niche facing 
the entrance, with some charmingly decorative 
lettering was (it was explained 155 the archi- 
tect) a happy after-thought suggested by the 
construction. This vestibule is covered by a 
modelled plaster ceiling below the western 
gallery in the church, and its lighting by a row 
of low windows just beneath gives external 
expression to the arrangement. The body of 
the church is a simple rectangle with a short 
projecting chancel. The walls for a height of 
10 ft. are of Bath stone, above which is stippled 
plaster. Four very tall narrow  traceried 
windows in the side walls, and a group of three 
in tho west gable light it very effectively, and 
the large expanse of plain wall surface gives a 
singularly dignified effect for so small a church. 
A fine pulpit and sounding-board, a pedimented 
reredos, and some other Georgian fittings have 
been removed from the old church, and their 
presence in an interior of earlier character 
proves quite successful—as it always does. The 
oak western screen made by Messrs. Ogilvy, of 
Aberdeen, is fumed dark to tone with the old 
work. A pavement of black marble and cream 
Hopton Wood squares (smoothed rather than 
polished) is very good. The great feature of 
the interior, however, is the finely-modelled and 
coloured plaster barrel vault by Mr. Laurence 
Turner, which has a beautifully soft and har- 
monious effect as decoration. It is treated in 
quiet greens, grevs, and reds with some gilding, 
on a scumbled white ground in the panels. All 
the ironwork has been excellentlv made in the 
church from the architect's designs by a local 
blacksmith, Mr. C. Mylam, of Carlton Vale. 
After walking over the school block a descent 
was made to the hall, a fine, well-lighted room, 
which expands to double the area of the church 
above it, by aisles and transepta external to the 
main walls, the latter available also as separate 
small halls. Its separate entrance, with cloak- 
rooms, etc., constitutes it an independent unit, 
if desired. Messrs. Holland, Hannen, & Cubitts, 
Ltd., were the general contractors. 

Members were much indebted to Pastor 
Linskog for kindly permitting this interesting 
visit. f 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Liverpool Architectural Society. 
The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, Incor- 
rated, was held on Monday, the 3rd inst. 
r. Arnold Thornely, F. R. I. B. A., was in the 
chair, and gave a short address on general 
matters affecting the Society. 


Among other matters dealt with, the report 


states :— 

“The present membership of the Society 
consists of fifty-three Fellows and seventy- 
three Associates, a total of 126. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
having sought the assistance of the Society 
in drawing the attention of the local pro- 
fession to the new scheme for the admission 
of architects as Licentiates of the Institute, 
a meeting was held on December 12 last at the 
Society’s Rooms, Harrington-street, to which 
al known architects in the district were in- 
vited. Mr. George Hubbard, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., attended on 
behalf of the Institute, and explained the 
objects which the Institute had in view. A 
similar meeting, held at Rhyl, on December 13, 
was attended by our President and Hon. 
Secretary. 

The proposal to cut away the wall at the 
south end of St. George's Hall in order to 
prepare a site for the erection of a memorial 
of the late King Edward has met with the 
opposition of the Council, who have petitioned 
the Memorial Committee and also the Finance 
Committee of the City Council with respect 
thereto, pointing out that in their opinion 
no statue can be erected in that position with- 
out injury to the composition of the Hall 
and cis to the beauty and dignity of the 

, and suggesting that a less dangerous 
and more suitable site be found elsewhere. 

A National Conference on Details of 
Practical Town Planning Administration," 
under the auspices of the National Advisory 
lown Planning Committee, was held in 
Liverpool on February 23 and 24 last. The 
Council appointed Mr. Arnold Thornely and 
Mr. E. Percy Hinde to attend the Conference 
as representatives of the Society. There are 
indications that in the near future the applica- 
tion of the Town Planning Act is likely to 
have far-reaching effects in regard to the lay- 
ing ont of land for building purposes. 

he Royal Institute of British Architects has 
approved and published a new form of “ Regu- 
lations of Architectural Competitions.“ The 
new regulations embody several of the sugges- 
tions put forward by this and the Manchester 
Society, but the Council thought it right to 
rotest against the members of the allied 
Eocieties being regarded as bound by the strin- 
gent terms of the regulations unless and until 
the regulations had been submitted to and 
approved by them. The Institute, in reply, 
regretted the misunderstanding, but submitted 
that, as the wording of the regulations was 
considered sufficiently elastic to meet reason- 
able modification, it was hoped the Society 
would support the regulations as published. 
The Council decided not to press their objec- 
tions further.“ 

The following are the officers for the sixty- 
fourth session, 1911-1912 :—President, Arnold 
Thornely, F. R. I. B. A.; Vice-Presidents : 
E. P. Hinde, A. R. I. B. A., C. H. Reilly, M. A., 
A. R. I. B. A.; Hon. Secretaries : Gilbert Fraser, 
A. R. I. B. A., Ernest C. Aldridge; Unofficial 

embers of Council: W. Glen Dobie, 
A. R. I. B. A., J. Dod, T. E. Eccles, F. R. I. B. A., 
G. H. Grayson, M. A., A. R. I. B. A., L. Hobson, 
A. R. I. B. A., P. C. Thicknesse, F. R. I. B. A., 
W. E. Willink, M. A., F. R. I. B. A., L. P. 
Abercrombie, F. E. G. Badger; Hon. 
Audtors: John Woolfal, F. R. I. B. A., M. 
Honan, A. R. I. B. A. 


Nottingham Architectural Society : 

VISIT TO TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS. 
The first visit of the session took place 
on Monday, March 27, to the new Territorial 
Headquarters, on Derby-road, Nottingham, 
now being erected from designs by Messrs. 

Brewill & Baily, the architects. EN 
Major Brewill, F.R.1.B.A., who had invited 
the Society, met the party and explained the 
plans and general arrangements, and then 
conducted the visitors over the portion now 
constructed, pointing out the special features 
and methods of construction. The building 
is to be the headquarters of the local branches 
of the Territorials. It comprises separate 
suites of otlices for the different sections of 
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the service, large military stores, a large hall 
to house the gun-carriages, etc., a large drill 
hall above this latter, extensivo stabling and 
carriage-houses, and the rooms necessary for 
full equipment. The grourd floor, which 
forms the store-room for the gun-carriages, is 
about 100 ft. long by 80 ft. wide, and it was 
essential that as few columns as possible 
obstruct the floor space. The architects have 
therefore adopted the Hennebique system of 
reinforced concrete columns and beams to 
carry the floor of the drill hall above, which 
1s also constructed on the same system of 
reinforced concrete. Major Brewill explained 
the method of arranging the steel bars and 
the centering, and at the termination of the 
visit Mr. Harry Gill thanked him on behalf 
of those present for his kindness in arranging 
such an interesting visit. Among those pre- 
sent were Messrs. W. R. Gleave, S. Walker, 
F. W. Gregory, W. Hickson, and the Hon. 


Secretary, Mr. F. M. Royle. 


On Tuesday, March 28, the Society con- 
cluded their winter session with a smoking 
concert at Calvert's Café, when all the designs 
sent in competition in the Designing Club 
and the measured drawings submitted for 
competition were exhibited. There was an 
attendance of nearly fifty, and during the 
evening an excellent musical programme was 
gone through. The President, Mr. Robert 
Evans, jun., in presenting the prizes, re- 
marked that he had no hesitation in saying 
that the work submitted to the Nottingham 
Architectural Society by the Nottingham 
students was quite equal to the best sub- 
mitted to the Royal Institute in London. 
This year the work was of such excellence 
that the Society had increased the value of 
two of the prizes, and, personally, he wished 
he could have given every competitor a prize, 
but he was pleased to present the following :— 

For the best set of designs :1, Mr. W. L. B. 
Leech; 2, Mr. T. C. Howitt. 

For the measured drawings: 1, Mr. F. E. 
Collington, for a beautifully-drawn set of 
Hawton Church; 2, Mr. T. H. Whittaker, for 
drawings of the Chapter House at Southwell; 
5, Mr. T. C. Howitt, for drawings of the old 
School House at Risley; and highly com- 
mended the drawings of Wingfield Manor by 
Mr. E. B. Crossland, and of the York Gate on 
the Thames Embankment by Mr. G. M. 
Eaton. 

The President announced the dates of the 
annual meeting and the inspection of the 


Water-Colour Exhibition at the Castle 
Museum. 
The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 


An ordinary meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held on Monday last at No. 31, 
South Frederick-street, Dublin. The President, 
Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., was 
in the chair, and there were also present :— 
Messrs. W. Kaye-Parry, F. G. Hicks, Lucius 
O'Callaghan, C. H. Ashworth, G. P. Sheridan, 
C. J. MacCarthy, R. Caulfeild Orpen, A. G. C. 
Millar, J. H. Webb, H. Allberry, and C. A. 
Owen, Hon. Secretary. : 

A large amount of correspondence was dealt 
with, and some financial business concluded. 
A subscription to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Fund was sanctioned. The report of the 
Examination Committee was again under con- 
sideration and. with a small amendment, was 
passed. The Committee was asked to prepare 
a list of examiners and to suggest a date for 
the first examination. A report from the 
Arts Committee with reference to the por- 
traits of Past-Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
was adopted. The by-law as to the admission 
of members was under review. The next 
y e meeting was fixed for 4.30 p.m., 


pril 11. 
—— a oe 
"THE 


‘SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 


‘SCULPTURE, CARVED ORNAMENT, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


At a meeting of the Society of Architects 
on March 9 Mr. W. S. Frith read a paper on 
* The Relation of Sculpture and Carved Orna- 
ment to Architecture." In the course of his 
remarks he said :— 

„The discussion of the relation of sculpture 
and carved ornament to architecture is 
necessarily directed mainly to that interesting 
Series of instances where the art of form 
finds its fullest expression . through the 
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harmonious co-operation of both its branches, 
for, though sculpture and architecture may 
each have their own definite sphere, and 
are in that sense independent of the other, it 
is when acting together in harmony that each 
is recognised as attaining to its highest achieve- 
menta. 

These periods illustrate that architecture and 
Sculpture being phases of one art, their excel- 
lence is largely interchangeable, and that when 
working in entire sympathy and understanding 
the art of form is effectively presented, because 
it is then presented in its entirety. 

The Egvptian, the Assyrian, the Greek, the 
Roman, the Gothic, the Renaissance periods 
aro all distinguished by the presence of an 
adequate sculpture, in sympathy with the 
esthetic theme of the architecture much in the 
same way as a song and its accompaniment. 

In dealing with sculpture in relation to 
architecture it may be well to consider the 
question of general principles, for in reviewing 
the various works of the past we seem to need 
a guide to consecutive thought other than that 
supplied by the purely historical aspect. 

Though the spirit of art is indefinable, and 
may be considered as a vision apprehended not 
by any means by the eye alone, the efforts to 
realiso this vision, which result in works of art, 
are found to conform to certain general rules, 
with reference to which in reading a musical 
book lately I found a definition of the qualities 
& work in that form of art should possess, 
which seem to me to the point; it commenced 
by saving form, expression, feeling, and variety 
were essential Form, the shape presented to 
the mind; erpresston, the prominence given to 
some sounds and the subordination of others ; 
feeling, the character of the effect produced ; 
and wuriety, to prevent the work becoming 
mechanical and so lifeless. It further states a 
melody should display amidst all its features 
and phases an all-pervading unity and relation- 
ship among its several parts. The text then 
proceeds ia criticism of a certain arrangement, 
as wanting ia desig? ia its form, régularity in 
its expression, stability or clearness in ite 
feeling, and method in its variety. These 
directions seem 80 admirably adapted to the 
art of the sculptor and carver that they might 
well have been written expressly for him, 
except that being written about musical com- 
ponon they make no mention of the artists’ 

and. 

I do not suggest that the musical world in 
any way overlooks this, the human executant 
element, but that in the graphio and plastio 
arts it necessarily occupies a very important 
place indeed. In such an example as the 
Certosa at Pavia I think it can be claimed 
that the all-pervading unity and relationship is 
preserved, and that the less important elements 
are treated with due subordination, that the 
varied textures and minor ornamentation are 
treated in an interesting and able way, indicat- 
ing great ability in design and very skilful 
exccution. »4 4 

Lord Bacon in one of his essays remarks: 
There is no beauty but hath some quality of 
strangeness in it.' I think it mav also be said 
that we do not recognise beauty in that which 
is altogether strange, and it is the just pro- 
portion of strangeness harmonised with that 
which is familiar which constitutes the charm. 

How is this charm of the familiar and the new 
to be obtained? By a search through the 
realms of Nature, by developing a helpful 
imagination, and by acquiring the power to 
imitate, together with the power to invent, and 
to express or rather to reveal your discoveries 
with & skilful hand. Imitation alone is not 
sufficient, it must be balanced and controlled ; 
in the Gothic period the direct imitation of 
leaves as in early Decorated soon ceased to 
sitisfy, and developed into the more rhythmical 
Perpendicular. 

In the Renaissance period the most satis- 
factory arrangement of ornament was found to 
be (where direct imitation was used at all) to 
obtain the necessary architectural quality by a 
considerable dominance of conventional form, 
and this occurs even in the extremely free 
treatment of Grinling Gibbons. 

The principles appl. ing to the figure are not 
identical with those of ornament. but in the 
Greek work I think the contention that the 
earlier and less realistic work is the best fitted for 
architectural purposes can well be maintained. 

And in the Gothic period the unity of the 
whole conld not have been preserved except the 
sculptors’ convention permitted the lights and 
shadows to be of the right size and shape and 
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to occur in the right place—three things of 
which imitation can take no heed. 

On this question of harmonistic treatment, 
which really embraces the question of distance 
effect also, M. Camille Mauclair writes in his 
work on Rodin: * This theory to which Rodin 
approved of my giving the name of “deliberate 
amplification of surfaces ” is simply the critical 
princinle of Greek sculpture, which has been 
entirelv misunderstood by the Academic School. 
That school which is supposed to honour the 
Greeks is really false to their spirit and their 
teaching. Moreover, this principle which be- 
longs to all primitive statuary that was made 
for the open air is to be found among the 
Ezyptian and the Assvrian. It calls in question 
the Academio Tradition, whereby exactitude is 
confounded with truth.’ The Wellington 
Memorial, probably the finest monument in 
existence, is a further example of great care 
devoted to the arrangement, design, and treat- 
ment of light and shade bearing surfaces, 
practically coinciding with the Rodin view. 
Taking an example of the work of Michel. 
angelo, it will also be found that the dominant 
featute is the light-bearing surface finely defined 
by the broad grouping and design of the 
shadows, and, indeed, this may be accepted as 
one of the most important elements in the 
means of expression of the art. This may be 
considered as rather appertaining to the crafts- 
manship ; of course, craftsmanship is, after all, 
only the servant, something more is required 
in a work of art, something on which the human 
mind can work, for in all real art it is essential 
that underlving the mere representation the 
working of the directing mind and the touch 
of the executing hand should be evident. In 
certain work she skill of the hand is alone 
sufficient to justify the work; in the Roman 
stucco, for instance, how great a charm is 
imparted by the hand traces left upon them! 

In the work of Rodin, how much does it 
owe to the same cause; and in the work of 
Michelangelo, how do those parts so called 
unfinished yield traces of his consummately 
skilful hand moving as directed by his mighty 
brain—it brings the thing home to us aud 
seems to place us in immediate touch with the 
artist working at those grand conceptions, 
which for four hundred years have filled so 
large & space in the history and development 
of art; and, to use a hackneyed phrase which 
expresses nevertheless a profound truth, supplies 
the ‘touch of Nature that makes the whole 
world kin.' " 


— . — — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Good Friday Week. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays, we 
go to pee a day earlier than usual next 
week, the Builder being published on Thurs- 
day. All communications must reach the 
Editor by first post on Wednesday morning. 


A Sad Fatality. 

The sympathy of the friends of Mr. 
S. Perkins Pick (of the firm of Messrs. 
Everard & Pick, Leicester) will be extended 
to him in the loss of his daughter, Miss 
Annie Ivens Pick, aged 24, who was killed 
by falling from a taxicab on the Embankment, 
near Charing Cross. 


The International Bullding Trades Exhibition. 

Arrangements with the authorities at 
Olympia have been made to take possession 
on Monday, April 10, instead of Wednesday, 
April 12, as previously announced. Exhibi- 
tors are asked to take advantage of this con- 
cession, and see that all work is absolutely 
finished by Friday, April 21. ! 


The Admiralty Extension Arches. 

The wrought-iron and bronze gates which 
form part of the Victoria Memorial scheme, 
and now stand in the arches of the Admiralty 
extension, have been executed by Messrs. 
Strode & Co., of Osnaburgh-street, Regent's 
Park, from the designs of Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A. The centre gates are 34 ft. high and 
20 ft. wide. The Royal Arms, the grille, and 
the wreaths on the gates are executed in cast 
bronze. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, 

Mr. Sydney Vacher has recently pre- 
sented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
a series of studies of Pompeiian Orna- 
ment and Mural Decoration made by 
him in 1879; and a number of these 
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have now been arranged for exhibition in the 
Department of Engraving, lllustration, and 
Design (Room 70). Among other additions to 
the exhibition rooms of this department are a 
series of tracings of Old English stained glass, 
chietly from the Minster and other churches 
in York, by Mr. Lawrence B. Saint (Room 11). 


New Bell, Southwark Cathedral. 

The ** King Edward VII." bell, a recasting 
of the great tenor bell, has just been dedicated. 
The casting was done in the foundry of 
Messrs. Mears & Stainbank; the beli 
measures 5 ft. 4 in. high and-5 ft. 7 in. at 
the bow; it weighs about 24 tons, and its 
note is B flat. 


King Edward VII. Memorials. 

A bust of the late King has been sculp- 
tured for the Mercers Company by Mr. 
Alfred Drury, A.R.A., and will be exhibited 
in the Royal Academy rooms. Countess Feo 
Gleichen is the sculptress of the statue which 
will be erected on a site in front of the King 
Edward VII. Hospital, Windsor. M. Julien 
Wendricks is appointed as the architect of 
the monument which it is proposed to erect 
near the battlefield of Waterloo. Proposals 
are made to provide a site for the London 
memorial by  demolishing the remaining 
houses of Charing Cross, between Cockspur- 
street and the entrance into the Mall. 


Projecting Signs, etc., in the City. 

The Committee of the House of Lords, of 
which Lord Kintore is the Chairman, have 
ordered to be reported to the House for 
third reading, the City of London (Various 
Powers) Bill. An amendment of clause 21 
has been made whereby the Corporation will 
be empowered to frame by-laws to control the 
erection of projecting signs and notices, and 
to dispense with the regulations in respect 
of particular classes of projections provided 
the by-law allowing exemption shall specify 
the particular kind of projecting sign or notice 
to which it applies. 


The Sir Francis Galton Bequest. 

The Senate of London University have 
accepted from the executors under the will of 
the late Sir Francis Galton an offer to present 
a bronze bust of the founder of the Galton 
Professorshi of Eugenics; Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., is the sculptor of the bust. 
The authorities will make an appeal for con- 
tributions to a sum of 15,0007. for the build- 
ing and equipment of a new Galton Labora- 
tory for carrying out the objects of the 
bequest. 


British Art at the Rome Exhibition. 

Sir Isidore Spielmann, Commissioner- 
General for Great Britain, British Section, 
Fine Art Exhibition, Rome, writes to the 
Times with reference to a recent article in 
our contemporary upon the British Section 
of the International Fine Arts Exhibition. 
and to add the following names to those 
already mentioned who have also rendered 
valuable service to the Royal Commission at 
the Exhibitions Branch of the Board of 
Trade :— 

“Sir Ernest Waterlow, R.A., P. R. W. S., 
Mr. Frank Walton, P. R. O. I., Mr. Francis 
Bate, N. E. A. C., Mr. Robert Noble, R. S. A., 
have come to Rome to arrange and hang the 
ictures by living artists; Mr. A. G. Temple, 
Director of the Guildhall Art Gallery, the 
works by deceased artists; Mr. Frank Short, 
R.A., P.R.E., the works in black and white 
and the architectural drawings; and Sir 
Charles Lawes-Wittewronge, P.S.B.S., and 
Mr. Derwent Wood, A.R.A., who have 
arranged the sculpture. Dr. G. C. William- 
son kindly undertook the selection and the 
arrangement of the miniatures by old masters. 
Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, R.S.A., a member of 
the Ro ul Commission: acted in Scotland for 
the Executive Committee, and had the assist- 
ance of Mr. A. K. Brown, R.S.A., Mr. Robert 
Gibb, R.S.A., Mr. Robert Noble, R.S.A., Mr. 
J. L. Caw, Mr. P. Macgillivray, R.S.A.. 
and Mr. B. Rhind, R.S.A., in the selection 
of the works by Scottish artists; and other 
members of the Executive Committee who 
have also contributed to the success of the 
Section are Sir Luke Fildes, R. A., Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., ^ir 
James Linton, P.R.I., Mr. Ernest George, 
A.R.A., Sir Alfred East, A.R.A., P. R. I. B. A. 
Mr. William Strang, A.R.A., Mr. Coutts 
Michie, and Mr. Walter Crane,“ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held at the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, Mr. 
Edward White (Chairman) presiding. 

MORELAND-STREET ScHoot,  FiNSBURY.— 
The Education Committee recommended and 
it was agreed that, in connexion with the 
structural improvement of the Moreland- 
street School (Finsbury, E.), an additional 
entrance from the playground be provided 
for the infants' department; that the consent 
of the Board of Education be sought to the 
revised plans; and that the work be executed 
by L. H. & R. Roberts, the contractors for 
the improvements, at a cost not exceeding 
1312., as a variation on their contract. 

PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF Scuoors.— The 

same Committee recommended that the 
Faunce-street School (Newington W.) be en- 
larged by the provision of about 125 addi- 
tional places, and that the Cormont-road 
School [Brixton be enlarged by the pro- 
vision of about 384 additional places. 
The proposed new school on the Venetian- 
road site (Norwood) will provide accommoda- 
tion for 840 children, and we are advised that 
the Faunce-street School can be enlarged by 
125 places. The remaining deficiency can 
be conveniently met by the enlargement of 
the Cormont-road School. 

The same Committee also recommended: 
That a public elementary school for about 
520 children be provided on the site of the 
* Ravensbourne " School i that 
the Randall-place School (Greenwich) be en- 
larged by about 250 places; that a central 
School for about 260 girls be provided at 
Royal-hill (Greenwich). 

URCHASE OF SiTE FoR HosPrTAL.—The 
Asylums Committee recommended that, sub- 
ject to the approval by the Secretary of State 
of the necessary contract for purchase, the 
estimate of expenditure on capital account of 
10, 200“. submitted by the Finance Committee 
in respect of the purchase of a site at 
Denmark-hill for the proposed mental 
hospital, towards the cost of which Dr. Henry 
Maudsley has promised a contribution of 
30, 000“. be approved as an estimate of costs, 
debt, or liability. 

This was agreed to. 

WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT.—The Im- 
provements Committee recommended that the 
tender of W. H. Wheeler & Co., Ltd., 
amounting to 1, 8027. 2s. 1d., to execute the 
paving, etc., work, needed for ihe formation 
of a new street from Smith-square to Tufton- 
street, Westminster, be accepted; that the 
solictor do prepare, and obtain the execution 
of, any necessary contract to give effect to 
the tender; and that the seal of the Council 
be affixed to the contract. 

The tender was accepted. 

THEATRES, ETC.— The Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee reported that they had ap- 
proved of the following drawings :—London 
Exhibitions Buildings, Earl's-court— provision 
of a new gateway at the West Kensington 
entrance; London Palladium— provision of a 
cinematograph chamber; Middlesex Music 
Hall—alterations to the stage exits; Palace 
Islington—provision of a  cinematograph 
chamber; Queen’s Hall, Peckham—electric 
lighting installation; Royal Victoria Hall, 

Vaterloo-road—provision of a permanent 
cinematograph chamber; Woolwich Hippo- 
drome—provision of a cinematograph chamber. 

ADELPHI THEATRE.—The same Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, that the 
Council has no objection to the alterations 
proposed to be made at the Adelphi Theatre, 
Strand (Mr. J. Emblin Walker). 

PARAGON THEATRE OF VARIETIES.—The 
same Committee also recommended that the 
Council has no objection to the altera- 
tions to the conveniences at the Paragon 
Theatre of Varieties (Mr. C. G. Smith). 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

Savoy THEATRE.—It was also recommended 
and agreed that the Council has no objection 
to the alterations proposed to be made at the 
Savoy Theatre, Strand (Mr. A. B. Jackson). 

Town Hatt, St. ManxrEBONE.— The 
Finance Committee recommended that the 
borrowing by the St. Marylebone Metro- 
politan Borough Council of 40, 000“. for 
acquisition of a site for a new town hall 
within the borough be sanctioned. 

The loan was agreed to. 
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A MID-VICTORIAN 
AEROPLANE. 


Vistrors to the Boat Race last Saturday had 
an opportunity of seeing the skilful manœuvres 
of several flying- men, and many people must 
have compared the newest with one of the 
oldest means of transit. The idea of the 
aeroplane is not 80 new as perhaps is generally 
supposed. Readers who wil turn to the 
Builder of April 1, 1843, p. 94, will find par- 
ticulars of the “ Aerial Steam Carriage " which 
caused our fathers to proclaim that inventors, 
hitherto bated, had achieved their object at 
last. But Mr. Henson's machine, which was 
surprisingly like those we see now at Brook- 
lands and elsewhere, was deficient in motive 
power probabi for not until the last few 
years havo aeroplanes been brought into 
successful use. Perfection has not yet been 
obtained, of course, and fiying, which has 
become a recognised if sporting means of 
travelling, will be developed beyond the limits 
imposed by science at present. The time will 
come doubtless when the epoch-making 
flights of the XXth century will seem insignifi- 
cant, and with such progress will come, too, 
freedom from the death-penalty which has been 
paid by such intrepid pioneers as the Hon. 
C. S. Rolls, to whom a memorial is to be 
dedicated at Dover. Meanwhile the illustration 
of the machine described sixty-eight years ago 
may be of interest from a prophetio if not 
wholly from a practical point of view. Some 
centuries azo the versatile Leonardo da Vinci 
conceived a flying machine on  bat.like 
prinoip'es. 


— dirlo 
BOOKS. 
Memorials of Old Lincolnshire. Edited by 
E. M. Sympson, M.A., M.D. Demy 8vo. 


(London: George Allen & Sons, Ruskin 
House, Rathbone-place, W. 15s. net. With 
many illustrations.) 


THIS is another volume of that valuable series 
of the memorials of the counties of England. 
It is more than usually full of architectural 
matters, partly because the county is particu- 
larly rich in fine churches, and for the reason 
that the editor has obtained the assistance 
of contributors who write with a full know- 
ledge of the architectural memorials of the 
county. The Minster has been ‘ deliberately 
omitted," to quote the editor’s words, “as 
it could not be treated of piecemeal,’’ and 
though it is unfortunate, perhaps, that some 
general consideration has not been given to 
this noble building, no doubt there is much 
justification for its exclusion. The fact is 
the memorials of Old Lincolnshire were too 
numerous for the usual treatment in this 
serles, for the monastic institutions of the 
county have had to be passed by, and the 
city of Lincoln, except as it appeared in 
Roman times, has not been dealt with. But 
these omissions were more or less inevitable, 
and a brief mention of some of the chapters 
and their authors will show how varied is the 
information contained in the work, and what 
capable hands have been engaged in writing 
it. The editor himself writes on Tattershall 
Castle and Church and medisval rood-screens 
and rood-lofts in Lincolnshire churches; the 
late C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., has a brief 
account of  Kirkstead Chapel; and the 
churches are dealt with in the following 
articles :—'* Saxon Churches," by A. Hamilton 
Thompson, M.A.; ‘South Lincolnshire 
Churches," by W. E. Foster, F.S.A.; “ The 
Church of St. Andrew, Heckington," by 
W. G. Watkins, A. R. I. B. A.; Boston and its 
Church," by G. S. W. Jebb, M. A.; The 
Town and Church of Grantham," by A. 
Hamilton Thompson, M. A.; and “ Stamford,” 
by V. B. Crowther-Beynon, M.A., F.S.A. 
The Sepulchral Brasses are dealt with by the 
Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., F.S.A., and other 
chapters | include :—‘‘ Prehistoric Lincoln- 
shire,” by the Rev. A. Hunt, M.A.; The 
Romans in Lincolnshire,” by the Rev. E. H. R. 
Tatnam, M.A.; and Doddington Hall," by 
the Rev. R. E. G. Cole, M.A. The volume, 
the ‘‘ get-up '' of which is admirable, contains 
some excellent photographic illustrations, the 
whole work forming a worthy addition to the 
volumes of the series already published, and 
one which the editor and his contributors, not 
forgetting the general editor, the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, M.A., may be congratulated. 
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City of London Year-Book and Civic Direc- 
tory. (London: Messrs. W. H. & L. 
Collingridge, Aldersgate-street. 58. net.) 

THE 1911 edition of this work has been issued. 
It is à work of reference that forms a guide 
to the municipal, commercial, and social life 
of the City, and is of value for the informa- 
tion it affords. The municipal section gives 
lists of the members of the Uoroperation and 
the London County Council, and also contains 
articles detailing the past year’s work of those 
two bodies. Further information concerns 
the several other rating authorities of the 
City and Metropolis. Another feature is the 
City Guilds’ section, which details the history, 
and shows the present-day activities as re- 
gards trade association, educational work, 
and charitable endeavours. A list of City 
churches, with the names of the incumbents 
and curates, are given. The work con- 
tains much other useful information, and we 
have pleasure in calling attention to the new 
issue. 


— — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


WILLIAM Forp STANLEY: His LIFE AND 
WoRK. Edited by Richard Inwards, 
F.R.A.S. (London: Crosby Lockwood & 
Son. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“THe STUDIO” VYEAR- BOOR or DECORATIVE 
ART: A Review of the Latest Developments 
in the Artistic Construction, Decoration, 
and Furnishing of the House. (London: 
Offices of the Studio, No. 44, Leicester- 
square, W.C. 5s. net.) 

City of Lonpon Yran-Book AND Civic 
Directory, 1911. Freon Messrs. W. H. 
& L. Collingridge, Aldersgate-street. 5s. net.) 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of April 6, 1861. 


Land Transfer. 


THERE are few subjects that appeal more 
directly and substantially to self than the 
gradual but certain advance in the value, 
commercially speaking, of landed property. 
The certainty of Consols and funded pro- 
perty will at all future time, as hitherto, 
make them the resource for the savings and 
hoardings of certain timid investors, as well. 
as for trustees, who may be bound to embark 
the trust moneys in accordance with the 
testators’ directions, and many others ; even 
though the result be that the capital pro- 
duces but half the income that it would if 
otherwise invested, as saving all anxiety, 
trouble, fear of losses from defrauding 
tenants, depreciation of value, or other 
unforeseen causes. Many years have passed 
since we have been promised an effective 
measure to insure a cheap and easy transfer. 
of land. When we purchase a property to 
suit, and are dealing with the admitted owner, 
who has been in receipt of rents perhaps for 
years, why should not conveyance or transfer 
be made in four or five lines, containing a 
description of the property and place and 
the purchaser in possession? This system 
is owing entirely to the apathy of the people ; 
and so accustomed is a purchaser to submit 
to delay and heavy bill of costs in a purchase, 
before he feels that he is really the owner, 
that if the transaction were simplified to 
something like drawing a bill of exchange, the 
urchaser would not rest satisfied that his 
holding was safe; and. in fact, would st ill look 
for all the papers, deeds, wills, and other 
mysteries belonging to former owners, and as 
such to be recited to form part of the title 
and to be engrossed on several sheets of 
parchment, which, if read over, are seldom 
understood by the different parties affixing 
their signatures thereto. And not only are 
these forms expensive to a purchaser ; but, if 
he require a little assistance by way of 
mortgage the same process of delay and 
expense is to be incurred. All the true 
reformers seem united in the feeling that 
this state of the law ought to be altered, and 
that the time for delay has passed. away. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article is entitled “ Architecture 
in Paintings," and is based on the lecture at 
the Architectural Association on Monday by 
Professor Selwyn Image. 


Architects and Sculptors " is the title of an 
article on p. 418, dealing with the views 
expressed in Professor Colton’s Carpenters’ Hall 
lecture, reported on p. 438. 


* Notes” include: “ Ecclesiastical Painting“; 
“The London Memorial to Edward VII."; 
" Pope's Villa, Twickenham " (p. 418). 


Notices of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours and the  Goupil Gallery 
Exhibitions will be found on p. 419. 


At the meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion on Monday Professor Selwyn Image, Slade 
Professor at Oxford, lectured on Architecture 
in Paintings,” and showed upon the screen 
several illustrations in which architecture was 

represented (p. 419). l 


A report of the fifth Spring Visit of the 
Architectural Association, . to the Royal 
Academy of Music in Marylebone-road and 
the Swedish Church, Harcourt-street, Maryle- 
bone, will be found on p. 424. 


A brief report of Mr. W. S. Frith's lecture 
on '*Sculptur», Carved Ornament, and Archi- 
tecture," read before the Society of Architects, 
appears on p. 425. . 


Brief reports of recent meetings of the 
following provincial Societies appear on p. 425 : 
Liverpool Architectural Society,; ** Notting- 
ham Architectural Society." 


In our Correspondence Column (p. 428) letters 
will be found on: Pagan Temples v. British 
Architecture“; The Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion“; Employment i1 the Argentine.” 


The Monthly Review of Civic Design 
(p. 429) includes: “ Bolton Improvement 
Scheme," with illustrations; “ The Suburban 
Front. Garden "; The New York Municipal 
Exhibition" ; and Notes." ; 


The Building Trade Section (p. 434) includes : 
* Workmen's Compensation Cases"; “ Manu- 
facture of Portland Cement; The Builders’ 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution Dinner”; 
“ Projected New Buildings in the Provinces ”’ ; 
“ Limewashing, etc."; Applications under 
the 1894 Building Acts,” etc. 


The last Carpenters’ Hall lecture for the 
present session was held on Wednesday last, 
week, when Professor W. R. Colton, A.R.A., 
lectured on Decorative Sculpture," and 
showed a fine set of lantern slides in illustration 
of his subject (p. 438). 


In our Law Reports (p. 441) will be found 
Rose v. Hyman (Converting a Chapel into a 
Theatre). 

l — . — 


! MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7. 

Royal Iusti*ution.— Professor Sir J. J. Thomson, M.A., 
on A New Method of Chemical Analysis. 9 p.m. 

Royal sanitary Institute,-—Mr. J. E Worth on '' Sewage 
Disposal.” 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meeting).— 
Mr. E. E. Furrant on ** Retaining Walls.“ 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 8. i 

Liberal Christian League Lectures (at the Studio, Oak 
Tree House, Branch-hill, Hampstead). — Mr. Henry 
Holiday on Influence of Social Systems on Art, 
Beuuty, and Grace in our Lives and Manners." 8 p.m. 

Monpar, APRIL 10. 

Royal Institute of B itish Architects.—(1) Business 
meeting. The Chairman to inove the following resolu- 
tion: —" That this meeting hereby confirms the resolution 
passed at the special general meeting of March 20, viz., 
*That under Clause 1 of the Supplemental Charter of 
1908 the Council be authorised to elect Licentiutes of 
the Institute until the end of June, 1912.'" (2) A 
special general meeting to luy before the members of 
the Royal Institute the general principles of u Registra- 
tion Bill prepared and approved by the Council, and to 
obtain the approval by the general body of proposals for 
the incorporation of the Society of Architects in the 
Royal Institute. 8 p.m. 

Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters! 
Hall, Tendo e een yeighth annual meeting. 

».m. 

V iuild of Architects’ Assistants (Nò. 17, Fleet-xtreet, 
E.€.).—Mr. H. Cox on “The Guild and its Objects.” 
7.30 p.m. 

Bristol Society of Architects. — General meeting. 
President's conversazione and exhibition of drawings, 
etc. 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute, —Mr. J. E. Worth on“ Water 
Supply : Sources of Supply and Distribution." 7 p.m. 

TUESDAY, APRIL II. 

Junior Institution of Engineers. (at Institution of 
Electrical. Engineers, Victoria-embankment).—Paper on 
Recent Progress in Aeronautics,” by Major B. Buden- 
Powell. 7.30 p.m. 
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Architects’ Benerolent Society. — Annual general 
meeting of subscribers and donors at the rooms of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 5 p.m. 

Institution of Ciril Engineers.—Papers to further 
discussed :—(1) „The Improvement of Highways to 
Meet Modern Conditions of Traffic,”’ by Mr J.W. Smith; 
(2) * Recent Development in Road fic, Road Con- 
N and Maintenance, by Mr. H. P. May bury. 

p.m. 

WEDNESDAT, APRIL 12. 

Institute of Sanitary Enginecrs,. —Mr. Leon Gaster on 
“ Hygienic Aspects of Illumination and the Progress in 
Iluminating Engineering.” 8 p.m. 

E4inburgh Architectural Association, Annual business 
meeting. NT 

Roval Sanitary Institute.—Mr. J. E. Worth on 
“ Scavenging : Disposal of House Refuse.” 7 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Surreyors.—Annual 
general meeting. 


—————4-.9———— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pagan Temples versus British Architecture. 


S1z,—For upwards of forty years I have been 
reading in this journal of the beauties of 
English architecture. During the last twenty 
jum in many of our ancient cities and 

roughs, it has given me great pleasure to 
observe the reproduction of our fine, old, half- 
timber work. Probably the Bene (?) Institute 
at Canterbury takes the lead. 

Apparently other post-offioo authorities do 
not appreciate English architecture, as the 
following experience plainly shows:—During 
& recent visit to Bruges, my attention was 
called to the handsome new Gothic post-office 
there, which was designed in keeping with 
many of their old public buildings. Upon 
landing on my native shores, the first public 
building I entered was a new post-office, the 
portico of which was an Inigo Jones" water- 
gate, a part of the upper story being a section 
of the Doge’s Palace (Venice). In addition to 
a few details of Diana’s Temple, there was a 
group of miniature Caryatides. also a dash of 
the Temple of Minerva Polias. A small 
paimen was piercod by the prow of a 

oman galley, and the principal pediment 
surmounted by a saucer dome eupported by 
Corinthian pillars of a pronounced entasis of 
Berlin classic, in addition to the usual egg 
and tongue enrichments. If this building 
could only be reproduced in the Mall near 
the Victoria Memorial we should hear no more 
complaints regarding the design of public 
memoria!s. EDWARD VALE. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


Employment in the Argentine. 


Sır, —I was somewhat surprised to read the 
letter appearing in your last issue under the 
above heading, and can only think that 
Buenos Aires's acquaintance with the 
country must be & short one. To justify my 
own views I may state that I have lived in the 
Argentine Republic for fifteen years, and have 
been twice President of the Sociedad Central 
de Arquitectos," which is the professional 
governing body, and am also a professor in 
the architectural schools of the University. 

Your correspondent is quite misinformed es 
to the laws of the country being framed to 
bar the foreigner, the real position being as 
follows:—Any person choosing to do so. can 
freely practise as an architect, but he cannot 
submit plans for approval to any Government 
office or the Municipality of Buenos Aires 
unless they bcar the signature of some archi- 
tect or engineer duly qualified in the country 
or of some registered builder. This condition 
ie insisted upon, as the signer of the p'ans is 
personally responsible for defects in construc- 
tion and fines for any breach of Municipal 
regulations, and the rule seems to be a reason- 
able one. i 

To obtain recognition by the Government, 
any architect coming from a known foreign 
school, such as the R.I.B.A. or the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. is required to produce his papers 
and submit to a qualifying test by the 
University, which mere!y consists of designing 
a given subject set by the examiners, which 
must be drawn within University precincts. 
ample facility being given to the candidate 
to bring with him his own books of reference 
and tables, etc. 

Having satisfied the examiners that he really 
is an architect, he has merely to pay the 
University fees, and receives his diploma; his 
name is in future included in the printed 
Government lists, and, should he so desire it. 
ho is eligible for e'ection to the “ Sociedad 
Central de Arquitectos" (commonly referred 
to as the S. C. de A. ). but this is a matter 
for his own choice, as he incurs no disability 
in practising outside of it. 

As. however, I have already stated. the 
practice of the profession can be made with 
no further formality than a brass plate and 
the pavment of a tax of $100 a vear as 
* patente," and, in fact, I know of at least «ix 
French architects and one English in full 
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practice under these conditions. but, of course, 
they lack official recognition as such. 

Turning to the question of remuneration and 
cost of living, I must beg to differ from your 
correspondent. Buenos Aires is certainly an 
expensive place to live in for a married man, 
and 300/. to 3501. a year would require careful 
administration. A bachelor, on the other 
hand. is well off on this if he is not a person 
of extravagant habits. The suburbs of Buenos 
Aires ere full of '* chumries," run by bachelors, 
and boarding-houees, where the monthly cost 
does not exceed $80 per head, which leave a 
comfortable balance of $220 to your $500 man 
for pereonal expenses, clothes, etc. 

There is. of course, the language difficulty. 
but it would seem no more unreasonable to 
expect Spanish in a Spanish-speaking country 
than French in Paris or even English in 
London, end the “Spanish and Italian com- 
petition of considerable merit” should be 
merely an added stimulus to a 58 rh 

. v. DE 2 


The Building Trades Exhibitioa. 


- Sır, —We havo read with interest the letter 
from “F. S. I." in your issue. March 31, and 
shall be glad if you will inform your cor- 
respondent that if he should inspect the various 
roofing materials we are exhibiting at Olympia 
he sha!] not be worried in the manner he 
describes, but that we hope, should he see 
anything of interest regarding which he desired 
information, to have someone in attendance at 
the time in a position to reply to his inquiries. 

i - ROBERTS, ADLARD, & Co 


— MM 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


School, Earisdon. 

In the competition for elementary schools, 
Centaur-road, Earlsdon, the design provision- 
ally selected was sent in by Mr. Frederic 
Foster, Masonic-chambers, Coventry. 


Hampstead Garden Subarb School. 

The Hendon Education Committee has 
approved a report from the Sub-Committee 
appointed to consider competitive plans for 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb school. Mr. 
W. G. Wilson, 5, Bloomsbury-mansions, Hart- 
street, W.C., is the successful architect. , 
Messrs. Spalding & Myers, 36 and 37, King- 
street, W.C.. being placed second, and Mr. 
John. Hudson, 24, York-place, Portland- 
square, third. Mr. Wilson was the architect 
of the Council school at The Hyde. 


Courts of Justice at Athens. 

With reference to the international com- 
petition of plans and designs for new Courts 
of Justice at Athens, H.M. Minister at Athens 
now reports the publication of an official 
notice to the effect that the detailed state- 
ments of prices required by paragraphs 
7, 8, and 9 of Article 8 of the original notice 
will not be regarded as obligatory, and 
that competitors therefore need not present 
them. Projects, accompanied with the sum 
of 200 drachme (8/.), will be received at the 
“ Section d'Architecture, Service Central des 
Travaux Publics, Ministére de l'Intérieur," 
Athens, up to September 12/25. 


————9———— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Council-room, Castle of St. Angelo, Rome. 


4 HIS plate is a reproduction of one 
of the drawings which obtained for 
Mr. A. W. Bellis the Owen-Jones 
Studentship and 1004 in con- 
nexion with the prizes offered by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects last 
ear. There were two competitors only. 
bonds of the subject will be found on the 
illustration. 


Illustrations to Carpenters’ Hall Lectures. 

THE illustrations of the candelabra and 
decorative bronzes and the decorative sculp- 
ture of the Pont Alexandre III., Paris, are 
given in connexion with Professor Colton's 
Carpenters’ Hall lecture, reported on another 
page, on the ‘Decorative Use of Sculpture." 


Bolton Improvements. 

THE proposed improvements scheme for 
Bolton is the subject of an article in our 
Monthly Review of Civic Design this week, 
and the inset illustrations are given in order 
to explain the proposed improvements. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. of. CIVIC DESIGN. 


NEW era in the development of our 
cities has been marked by the 
proposal of Mr. W. H. Lever to 
initiate & scheme for remodelling Bolton 
and to provide a magnificent museum build- 
ing in conjunction with such & scheme, and 
in congratulating Mr. Lever on the possession 
of an instinct for appreciating what is at the 
present moment a public need, and for 
taking such wise steps in bringing this need 
within the comprehension of the average 
citizen, we should like to add our felicitations 
to Mr. T. H. Mawson and Mr. Robert 
Atkinson on the skill displayed in dealing 
with the problem presented to them. 

Mr. Lever’s public spirited action is on the 
lines of the later development in the Roman 
Empire, when prominent men deemed it 
their prerogative to provide for the embellish- 
ment of the cities with which they were 
connected, their gifts often taking the form 
of municipal improvements. It is true that 
in some cases these gifts were not altogether 
free from the taint of political motive, but in 
many others, as in the case of Bolton, the 
action was dictated by a disinterested desire 
for the advancement of the city with which 
the donor was in some way associated. 

It would be of the utmost value to investi- 

ate the various methods adopted by these 

Oman magnates for the beautification and 
general development of their cities, but we 
cannot deal with these just now, our object 
being to explain the circumstances that have 
influenced the scheme prepared for the 
improvement of the centre ot Bolton, as set 
forth in the plans, designs, and explanatory 
matter comprised in the book prepared by 
Messrs. Mawson and Atkinson. 

The introductory remarks contain many 
interesting hints as to the characteristics of 
cities and the points demanding attention in 
municipal improvements in general, and 
these are followed by a detailed study of the 
possibilities at Bolton, from which we may 
quote the following as explaining the objects 
of the scheme shown in the accompanying 
illustrations :— 

In our survey of the present resources 
of Bolton we must carry our investigation 
further afield than would appear at first sight 
to be necessary. The truth of this will be 
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immediately apparent when we compare 
Newport-street and Bradshawgate. Although 
the former street is dignified by the town 
square, and graced with one of the most 
beautifully-proportioned Town Halls in this 
country, yet the latter,a lthough it forms no 
more direct thoroughfare between the centre 
of the town and the principal railway-station, 
has still developed into the main shopping 
street, giving the Victoria-square and Town 
Hall a somewhat isolated appearance, at 
least to those viewing the town for the first 
time. The reason is obvious when, as before 
en: pim we look further afield. The 
radial highways converging on Bolton are its 
controlling factor, causing traffic to converge 
more upon Bradshawgate than on Newport- 
street. Thus, to be thorough, we must, 
before proceeding to make suggestions for 
the betterment of the town, carry our 
investigations over an area practically as 
great as that of the Bolton tram system, 
noting carefully all that civic effort has 
accomplished in the past as well as what 
it may be necessary to add in the future if 
Bolton progresses, as it certainly will. 
Bolton is fortunate in the matter of radial 
highways. Whether approached by tram from 
Manchester by the south road ; from Horwich 
by the west roads; from Bury by the east 
roads; or from Dunscar from the north, one 
cannot but be struck by the sufficiency and 
breadth of the main routes. It is the way in 
which these arteries enter the town which 
suggests so many other improvements, 
Here we are tempted to enter into the con- 
sideration of schemes of urban reconstruction 
far beyond what is immediately attainable, 
and certainly beyond the scope of this report. 
Limiting the main road consideration to 
the town itself and its architectural and 
scenic assets, we find pre-eminent among the 
former the old Parish Church, equipped with 
all the glamour of the antique, and the Town 
Hall, a masterly and imposing pile, and 
second only to these, the boldly-placed 
infirmary buildings. Of the other scenic 
asseta, the Queen's Park and Heaton Cemetery 
are the chief ; any scheme of reconstruction 
must obviously give to all these their fitting 
place in the composition, and these units, at 
present entirely without ssthetic connexion, 
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must be bound into one comprehensive whole 
before other branch problems, however 
pressing, can be dealt with. 

Having thus determined the scope of the 
scheme, and generally speaking its fixed 
limite, a detailed survey and scrutiny of the 
controlling features, and the area over which 
they are at present scattered, may be taken. 

At one extremity of the scheme we have 
the Parish Church, which before the advent 
of modern business blocks and the over- 
powering massivity of the railway arches 
must have been an impressing 3 
feature, towering above the old houses an 
ancient inns grouped around it in picturesque 
confusion. The demands of commerce and 
the needs of modern civilisation have, how- 
ever, destroyed all this without replacing it 
with anything architecturally good. The 
attempt to make new buildings counterfeit 
the old, as is being done in so many German 
towns, can never be successful or satisfying 
to the artist ; we can only imitate the exterior 
presentment, and cannot restore the medisval 
surroundings or the spirit of the antique. 
We must move on entirely modern lines, and 
let spaciousness and convenience replace 
picturesque disarray with studied harmony. 

The Parish Church of St. Peter, which 
is the monument closing the vista from 
the Town Hall steps, was erected at a 
fabulous cost by a former public spirited 
citizen, and is one of the worthiest examples 
of several churches which remain to us from 
the Gothic revival. The precincts of the 
structure have been reverently dealt with by 
the church authorities, who have added a 
harmonious and massive tower and a west 
end during the last thirty years. 

Almost midway between the Parish 
Chureh and the Queen's Park stands the 
Town Hall in the middle of the Town Hall- 
square. Between these two features exists 
an area of narrow, winding streets, inter- 
sected by the one broad street of modern 
business premises in Bradshawgate. This 
congested area contains some good buildings 
and several streets of professional and high- 
class business offices, and would amply repay 
opening out. 

Admiration has been expressed for the 
noble proportions of the Town Hall and the 
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sense of scale in all its parts which has 
evidently pervaded the mind of its designer. 
It is further graced by several supplementary 
buildings in the square, notably the Public 
Library, which well expresses the quiet 
dignity of the classic. Nevertheless, the 
whole conveys to the beholder a sense of 
restriction and at the same time isolation, 
which is almost, if not wholly, due to the 
absence of approaching streets of a scale and 
importance in keeping with the main 
composition. 

To remedy this a wide street is proposed 
from the west front of the Town Hall, sweep- 
ing in a segment to the Queen’s Park, and 
connecting to the suggested new Causeway 
through the Park at its eastern extremity. 

The Infirmary, Park, and Cemetery form a 


Bolton : Part of Proposed Improvement Scheme. 


group to themselves at the western side of the 
town, and at present, although really so near 
to the town centre, are more or less isolated 
from the town itself. To remedy this defect 
is one of the chief objects of the scheme 
which we now present. The proposed road 
from the west af the Town Hall simplifies this 
connexion between two important features of 
the town. At present the direct route from 
the Park to the town is mean and disjointed 
in the extreme. Any improvement in this 
respect must inevitably benefit the Infirmary 
without entailing extra expense. From its 
position it must gain by anything which 
is done for the true betterment of the area 
under consideration. 

The aspect and contours of the Park itself 
are unique and deserving of anything that 


Bolton : View from West Side of Town Hall. 
(Infirmary in the distance.) 
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can be done to enhance their beauty and use 
by rich architecture or added foliage. The 
present pavilion marks the highest point, 
and from it the ground slopes gently to the 
north and very eno to the south, sheer 
into the stream at the bottom. Unfortun- 
ately, only sufficient has been done with the 
south slope to make one feel how much 
might be done, or just sufficient to emphasise 
the fact that it possesses unique possibilities. 
In the improvement certain distracting 
features ought to be masked, such as the 
prominent array of gasometers to the south 
of the Park. 

The Park Causeway is the only part of the 
scheme put forward with any pretence to 
finality. Even here all details have been left 
for future consideration, and only its main 
lines considered. The plans, however, do 
embody an all-round, thought-out workable 
scheme. 

Before a clear understanding can be 
obtained of the Causeway scheme a few words 
as to the Park and its salient features and 
possibilities seem necessary. First, its lack 
of connexion with the town and those sur- 
rounding features which in the future ought 
to be welded into one grand composition— 
this seems to demand careful study. 

The Park, or at least that portion of it 
which lies north of the stream, differs from 
most other parks in being essentially a 
promenade park, the attractions being o 
of prospect, trees, flowers, shrubs, and music. 
In this part of the Park there is no provision 
for 1 recreation, nor is it essential 
there should be. 

It follows, therefore, that the more the 
Park can be improved as a place for pro- 
menaders the more perfectly it will fulfil its 
purpose. As it becomes so improved it 
must attract those who are most in need of it. 

To grasp the perfectly magnificent oppor- 
tunity and the problem which is here pre- 
sented we must first realise that with the 
natural and normal development of Bolton 
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Bolton : The Public Library. 


Queen's Park will tend to become the centre 
of the town. Even now, if measured by a 
straight line, it is only six hundred yards from 
the Town Hall ; all that is lacking is à proper 
connexion. | 

This would be at once secured by the 
formation of the Park Causeway, connecting 
by a direct line the junction of Marsden- 
road, St. pe gi. char and Gilnow-road 
with the road skirting the west end of the 
Park, and also by the new Crescent-road 
which starts from the Town Hall and forms a 
Junction with the Park Causeway (more 
particularly described hereafter) It will 
thus be realised that this roadway connects 
the Park to the town in a way never dreamt 
of by its original promoters; hike it gives 
a direot connexion with the Cemetery and 
the stretch of unspoiled, sylvan country 
which extends from the Cemetery to the 
Chorley New-road. 

In the composition of theclassio proportions 
of this great Causeway in the Park, the 
dominant lines of which would be pleasingly 
bounded by an avenue of trees, one faot has 
been steadily kept in view, viz., the creation 
Of a great civic composition, the base of 
which is the Causeway, but the crown a 
classio structure which will suitably house 
the collection of works in the Chadwick 
Museum and other scattered collections and 
treasures. 

The site of the Museum is practically level 

with the main entrance in Chorley New- 
road; the ground falls rapidly to the new 
Causeway, and from thence to the enlarged 
lake below. This fall has been seized upon 
to add a broad, dignified flight of steps some 
3O ft. or 40 ft. wide, continued down to 
the level of the enlarged lake. These 
features which, grouped with the broad, 
level terraces supported by an amplitude of 
masonry and the commanding terrace and 
spacious carriage court on the south front, 
are sufficient to arouse any latent enthusiasm 
in regard to the exceptional opportunity 
which the site holds to amply atone for the 
destruction of the Chadwick Museum, provid- 
ing at the same time additional] space, and 
securing the crowning feature to the Park 
and the town. The resultant effect as it 
appeared to the designers is shown in the 
view, which is taken from the south side of 
the lake. 

As planned, the building is arranged on the 
two axial lines, one of which extends at right 
angles to the Chorley New-road, and the other 
from the proposed new Park Causeway to 
the same point, the two principal elevations 
being parallel to the roads which they face. 
This parallel arrangement, and the general 
scale and mass, would seem to be important 
considerations which must be met if a satis- 
factory monumental expression is to be 


realised; but for the rest the plan, although 
worked out on a practical view, is merely put 
forward as suggestive. 

One of the chief aims of this scheme is to 
weld the town into unity, adding the charac- 
teristic touch of like to like with the existing 
worthy features. 

The connecting  Park.crescent would 
secure a vista of the Town Hall and set forth 
its scale and proportion worthily, and at the 
same time it would secure the best and 
readiest connexion with the Park Causeway. 

The Park-crescent is the most important of 
the several proposals for the improvement of 
Bolton, and the one which would prove the 
easiest of attainment. 

More than one-third of its area is already 
owned by the Corporation. For the remainder 
it will be clear to anyone who has studied 
town values that with a noble crescent 
80 ft. wide, terminating in such exceptionally 
important municipal centres, that the site 
values are nearly equal to the existing 
properties which now cover the area. 

e Park Crescent-road leads as a natural 
sequence to the road from the Town Hall to 
the Parish Church, linking up the latter with 
the centre of municipal government. This 
road would give to Bolton a new street which 
would probably, owing to its convenient 

osition, become the centre for the offices for 
insurance companies and professional men. 

If this hope were realised the character of 
the flanking architecture would be assured. 
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In the plans which show the Town Hall- 
1 8 the existing building line has been 
adhered to, but the extension of the line of 
Market-street to its junction with Back 
Cheapside would lead to a further improve- 
ment, one end of which would be terminated 
by the Market Hall and the other by the 
Publio Library; both are buildings quite 
worthy of acting as focal points. This 
arrangement would necessitate an oblique 
line on the east side of the square, but in 
reality this would never be noticed. 

Reference to the plan will show that the 
existing line of Princess-street is adhered to, 
thus allowing of an opening out of the new 
road on to open space of the churchyard. 
This fortunate circumstance wil very 
materially improve the road, and leave an 
island which could be used for utilitarian 
purposes, cleverly masked by shrubs, and 
possibly a statue as in the Nelson-square. 

There are three other improvements 
indicated by dotted lines to show that they 
are not essential to the rest of the scheme, 
though they are natural developments of it. 
All are more closely associated with the 
traffic problem of the town than with its 
development. 

The first and most important of these 
minor improvements is a street which forms 
a direct continuation of Chorley Old-road to 
the junction of Deansgate with Oxford-street, 
with a branch road to open up a view of the 
Market Hall. The second is a road which 
would practically follow the line of the brook 
from the bottom of Churchbank, crossing 
Bank-street, Crown-street, to Bridge-street, 
Opposite the centre of Market Hall. 

The third further improvement is a con- 
tinuation of the existing road which starts 
near the west gate, in a straight line to the 
Spa-road. The Bowling Green, which it 
crosses, could easily be transferred to a suit- 
able position. This improvement would 
secure a much better connexion with Gilnow- 
road and the Cemetery. Its adoption is not, 
however, in any way essential to the main 
scheme.“ 

The illustrations we have seleoted from 
the report will give a fair idea of the character 
of the areas through which the suggested 
streets would pass and the general effect of 
the improvement as prop 

The chief value of such a proposition at the 
present time is less in the actual merits of a 
particular scheme, though in this case this 
may claim to be regarded as a well-considered 
one, than in the possibilities it opens up with 
regard to the way in which our civic require- 
ments may be dealt with in the future. 

Our cities have benefited in the past by 
numerous acts of munificence at the hands of 
leading citizens, but these benefactions have 
usually taken the form of a specific founda- 
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Bolton : View from Town Hall along route of new road-to Church. 
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tion or building treated in a detached way, 
irrespective of the amenity of the city as a 
whole. It has been left to Mr. Lever to 
supplement his offer with a scheme showing 
how it could best be conjoined with a great 
inet da improvement, and if this far- 
sighted example is widely followed it will be 
of the very greatest value in advancing the 
dignity and attractiveness of our cities. 
It is, of course, difficult for our elected bodies, 
as trustees of the public funds, to embark on 
the preparation of plans without exposing 
themselves to the criticism of the more 
parsimonious, particularly if these plans 
show comprehensive proposals, even though 
wisely prepared for future possibilities. But 
if a scheme is offered in the broad-minded 
spirit of this one for Bolton the authorities 
incur no criticism, and are, on the contrary, 
likely to obtain a large measure of support in 
adopting the proposals, by such instalments 
as may be financially practicable. This, at 
all events, seems to be the feeling in Bolton, 
where Mr. Mawson’s lecture on the suggested 
improvements was most enthusiastically 
received, and where it appears likely that the 
plan wil form the basis for making the 
central portions of the city more worthy of 
this important centre of population, and more 
suited in character to the important work 
now transacted amid relatively unimpressive 
surroundings. 


THE SUBURBAN FRONT 
GARDEN. 


THOSE lovers of the picturesque who put 
their trust in age to accomplish loveliness, 
must surely be disillusioned if ever they 
travel a suburban road. The suburbs 
are old enough to have had colours and 
forms softened into architecture if Time 
could do it. Yet Time's sickle has blunted 
none of their arrises, Time's breath has blown 
no gold dust of lichen into their clefts. 
Sporadic attempts have been made to 
cultivate the little patches of soil before the 
houses, but rare is the garden where such 
energy has been repaid with bloom of flowers 
sufficient to warrant & pause by the passer- 
by; so often the lank grass waves over a 
submerged path and flower-bed, or wizened 
bushes in unrelated existence to one 
another and to the building they are sup- 
posed to naturalise. The very principle of 
these relics of landscape gardening is in 
itself wrong. Their origin lies in the good 
intention of pervading the street with sun- 
light and air by setting back the buildi 
line. But their materialisation was effec 
by the curious desire to have a house standing 
as far as possible reserved and private in its 
own grounds. For this reason the thorough- 
fares and cul-de-sacs of the suburbs were 
named roads rather than streets.“ So 
long as this idea of the suburb dweller con- 
tinues so will the ugliness of his surroundings, 
but once the snobbery of it is renounced a 
number of things will be possible which are 
now taboo. For instance, the front of a 
street house will symbolise, however incom- 
pletely, that side of the occupier's life which 
is concerned with his public energies and 
reputation. It will be balanced in design 
and sincere in construction. It is impossible 
to paint beauty and truth on to features 
which are already existing in stone and 
brick, but it is worth while considering how 
the garden in front of them may be re- 
modelled. 

The course most consistent with expression 
of civic dignity will be to sweep away the 
garden altogether. This will recommend 
itself especially where the projections of bay- 
windows, and the insets of verandahs, do not 
exist. The removal of fences and the subse- 
quent paving of the site will be under- 
taken by the public authority, and the 
expense will be borne jointly he landlord 
and tenant, since the former has no longer 
to maintain his property nor the latter his 
garden. The original boundary line will be 
marked in the pavement, so that if it were 
ever necessary to turn the houses into shops 
these can be built out to the furthest extent 
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of the property. A row of trees can be 
planted on each kerb, where they will exclude 
more dust and less sunshine from the houses 
than in their former position in the front 
garden. ‘Plane-trees would be more likely 
to flourish than any other, and the fantastic 
shadows of their leaves will pattern the 
pavement, or their multitude of black bells 
wag in the winter’s wind. The individual 
house will have its aspect of subsidence into 
the earth transformed to an appearance of 
rising from the solid ground, it vil be brought 
into relation with its neighbours, and will 
have achieved a foundation common to the 
whole street. 

In regard to new streets built on this plan, 
if a well-defined base of brick, granite, or 
stone be formed to all houses alike, it will 
be found that the upper ranges of windows 
and the roof of individual houses will thereby 
bear more variation, and yet remain consis- 
tent with civic effect. One of the worst 
faults of existing suburbs is that the skyline 
is drilled up to a dead level, whilst in- 
dividualism runs unchecked in the gardens 
about the base. The project of building in 
uninterrupted ascent from the pavement is 
a time-honoured custom in the Old English 
towns, and no stigma of eccentricity is 
therefore attached to the idea. Neither are 
complaints ever heard of unbearable publicity, 
nor of any Curious Impertinent pressing nose 
to window-pane, as he is at liberty to do in 
every ancient thoroughfare. We see this 
method in general use in the stone-paved 
courts of the Temple, Strand. 

The alternative idea of converting the 
front garden into a paved court is perhaps 
a solution which will find more favour. it 
involves no corporate action and makes no 
claim on the municipal purse. The result 
undoubtedly will be less distinctive in its 
main effect through being of a sporadic 
nature. Yet if once an example be set in 
a beautiful manner it may soon be followed, 
and unity secured. Anything in the nature 
of fence or hedge more than 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
and probably the cast railing, will have to 
be removed. The dwarf wall may be left 
either as it is or surmounted with open 
wrought-iron work. But the best choice will 
be to remove the whole fence, and plant low 
poste, connected by chains, on the boundary. 

he materials for laying the court must be 
hard enough to resist footwear, and nothing 
of such dead colour as asphalt, patent stone, 
or cement must be smolo But colour 
decoration, the rational means of beautifying 
flat surfaces, may be effected by bricks, 
stone, flint, and granite. A broad treatment 
would be sec in such a forecourt by the 
use of black slate and grey-green stone, 
which, in the instance one calls to mind, 
has not prevented the growth of an immense 
magnolia over the house behind. 

But if a more than tangible advantage, 
if a further virtue, result to the dweller in 
the suburb from the realisation of these 
plans, it will be through their acting as a 
wedge to open his understanding of space 
and form and colour. To those who will 
regret the destruction of Nature, wizened 
though it be, that now exists in the front 

ardens an answer may be indicated in 

ohn Ruskin's words: Abstract colour is 
not an imitation of nature, but is nature 
itself; that is to say, the pleasure taken in 
blue or red, as such, considered as hues 
merely, is the same, so long as the brilliancy 
of the hue is equal, whether it be produced 
by the chemistry of man or the chemistry 
of flowers or the chemistry of skies.” 


THE NEW YORK MUNICIPAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Ix October last an exhibition of particularly 
interesting character was held by the New 
York City Authorities, the object being to 
show by charts and other exhibits what was 
being done with the money provided by the 
ratepayers. 

The Exhibition, which has now become an 
annual fixture, originated in the endeavour 
made in 1908 by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research to give, by means of charts and 
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diagrams, some useful information connected 
with the preparation of the yearly municipab 
budget. In consequence of the ablic interest 
aroused by the simple exhibits in 1908 anó 
1909, the City Authorities arranged last year 
for an exhibition on an extended scale, in- 
cluding apparatus, equipment, and material, 
to illustrate work in all departments of the 
administration. 

Among the charts exhibited last year the 
following may be ciled for the purpose of 
indicating the convenient manner in which 
information was conveyed aa Graphic re- 
presentation showing the total amount of 
corporate stock issued between 1898 and 1910, 
and the large proportion devoted to engineer- 
ing works; (2) chart showing the sources of 
municipal income and the channels through 
which it is expended; (3) charts denoting 
the organisation of various administrative 
departments: (4) diagrams representing pro- 
gress in paving, sewer construction, water 
supply, the construction of baths and mar- 
kets, traffic facilities, the decrease in fatal 
street-car accidents by the adoption of safety 
devices, and various other evidences of 
actiyity. | 

Some of the charts were specially note- 
worthy for the comparison they furnished 
between the cost of work in New York and 
in other cities, where, we understand, kindred 
exhibits are now under consideration. 

lo indicate the practical value of the 
exhibition to inquiring minds, we may point 
out that the Fire Department showed a large 
number of objects comprising supplies as 
well as fire equipment, to each of these 
being attached a label stating the price paid, 
with further explanation in the case of 
patented articles. The same department 
exhibited supplies manufactured in the repair 
shops, now reorganised on a basis which has 
resulted in considerable annual saving and 
increased output. Among the lessons to be 
learned from the historical exhibit of fire- 
fighting appliances was tbat one motor hose- 
wagon could be maintained at a cost not er- 
ceeding that of shoeing one of the three horses 
required to draw a similar vehicle, to say 
nothing of the greater efficiency secured. It 
was shown also that in areas protected by 
high-pressure fire services, fire engines had 
been eliminated, with consequent economy 
and reduction of insurance rates. Models 
were exhibited of the standard designs for 
reinforced concrete fire stations now being 
adopted, instead of getting out plans specially 
for every building required. 

The exhibits of the Water Board included 
models of the dams and aqueducts forming 
part of the Catskill project, which involves 
an outlay of more than thirty millions, and, as 
an engineering work, closely approaches the 
Panama Canal in magnitude. 

The Department of Water Supply, Gas, 
and Electricity made an equally instructive 
display, and the same may be said of the 
Bridge Department, and the several depart- 
ments responsible for buildings, schools, 
hospitals, asylums, parks, and other institu- 
tions. Further details relative to this 
admirably-conceived Exhibition will be found 
in an article by Mr. Herbert T. Wade in the 
Engineering Magazine, from which the 
information in the foregoing notes has been 
taken. 

The example set by New York is one clearly 
deserving imitation in London and our large 
cities, where an enormous amount of work is 
carried out which deserves far more promin- 
ent notice than that given in the somewhat 
dreary reports now constituting the only 
official record of municipal activity in which 
the public are directly concerned, both as 
paymasters and beneficiaries. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


THe Archbishop of York, 

Ugliness of speaking on the subject of a 
the Typical town-planning scheme in the 
Mining Village. district of Doncaster, referred 
to the ugliness of the tvpical 

mining village, and reminded his audience, 
says the Yorkshire Observer, of the inspiring 
but almost overwhelming responsibility which, 
during the next five years, would devolve upon 
them. He supposed it was no exaggeration to 
say that within a few years some nineteen new 
pits would be started in that immediate area, 
representing a population of miners and their 
families of at the very least 150.000 people. 
The question before them was, What should 
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we the character of this new city of industry! 
It was still an open question, and it depended 
upon them how it would be answered. But 
*he question could not remain open much 
longer. At present they were at the cross roads 
between the old way of blind chance, which 
meant a repetition of the mistakes of the past, 
-and the way of wise foresight. He need hardly 
remind them of familiar features of the ordinary 
‘colliery town or village. “ You know their 
familiar features—long rows of houses of 
monotonous ugliness. Are they necessary ? 
Does it follow that decent working ple 
-an only be housed in these long rows of dismal 
and dreary ugliness? There is no necessity. 
It has merely been allowed to be so.” They 
knew the conditions of overcrowding and insani- 
‘tation which had been allowed to grow up, 
and there was not & man present who did not 
know that it was useless to embark on crusades 
1 tuberoulosis if they were going to resist 
‘the opportunities that presented themselves of 
seeing that the seed plots of tuberculosis— 
overcrowded houses—were removed. Con- 
sider,” he said, the effect on the character 
of the people. Ask a man to work all day in 
the depths of the earth and ask him as recrea- 
tion to sit at his front door and oontemplate 
the barren monotony of ugliness before him, or 
walk about & piece of , derelict land, 
and can you blame him if he goes for excitement 
Xo the publio house or to the drinking club ? 
- . . We are all to blame for what hap- 

ned in the XIXth century, and we are muoh 

tter occupied this afternoon in asking, How 
an we avoid in our generation the mistakes 
-our fathers made in theirs? than in placing 
blame on them." Moreover, continued the 
Archbishop, they were not in the sition 
-f their fathers. but had all the experience of 
medical and sanitary scienoe at their disposal 
and experiments in great housing schemes 
for their instruction. Again, they were given 
powers by the Housing and Town Planning 
Act which their fathers did not possess. The 
local authorities in co-operation with the land- 
-owners of the district could lay their hands 
upon the area that was to be a great industrial 
‘city and control from the first the character 
of that city. Either one authority or the com- 
bination of authorities acting through a joint 
committee could apply for powers to make a 
town-planning scheme for the district five or 
ten miles around Doncaster, and they oould 
settle that, whatever development took place 
in that area, it should be upon lines that 
would secure for the population immunity 
from those evils which.they deplored in many 
xisting communities. 


Oxx of the most interestin 
. Alternative designs in the Edinburg 
Scheme for Town Planning Exhibition is 
Holyrood. the drawing showing a scheme 
for rebuilding the Abbey Gate- 
way, Holvrood, as a Memorial to King Edward 
VII. It is the work of Mr. Ramsay Traquair, 
A.R.I.B.A., Mr. F. C. Mears, and Mr. J. S. 
Ferrier, A.R.I.B.A. The cottages at the Abbey 
Strand, being of such historic interest, are 
allowed to remain, and no attempt is made to 
create any large open space of roadway. It is 
roposed to clear out some of the houses at the 
Pac of the Abbey Strand, where these have 
become congested, to remove the modern upper 
story from the old house at Thomson’s Court in 
the Abbey Strand, and to restore the gabled 
front which was originally there, and to repair 
and refit the houses, which could then be used 
as additional accommodation for gardeners or 
Others connected with the Palace. The Horse 
Wynd would be widened by iid back the 
church and Royal stables, and the present 
very plain modern tenement at the corner of 
the Horse Wynd remodelled or rebuilt. 


Mr. E. M. GiBBs, F. R. I. B. A., 


Sheffield | has submitted to the Marketa 
Station and Improvement Committee 
Viaduct. of the Sheffield City Council a 


scheme to overcome the diffi- 

culties with regard to the proposed new street 
to the Great Central Station. In Mr. Gibbs’s 
lan the street to the station runs from the 
aymarket to Blonk-street, nearly in a direct 
line for the station, but instead of descending 
26 ft. to Blonk-street and then ascending 20 ft. 
to the station-vard it is carried on a viaduct on 
the level of Haymarket, over the land purchased 
by the Corporation, then’ by a bridge over 
Blonk-street (26 ft. high), and forward by a 
viaduct over the side of Smithfield Market to 
che station-yard. The advantages are that 
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access is obtained to the station nearly on the 
level ; serious delay and damage are avoided for 
trams, vehicles, and foot passengers by cross- 
traffic in Blonk-street; surplus lands are 
provided for large extensions of the markets (the 
viaduct being over the land, and not cutting it 
into two pieces); 23 acres of land are utilised 
twice over, by access from the viaduct at a high 
level, as well as access from the streets at a 
low level. The cost is favourable, and the 
proposed scheme recommends itself. 


OTTER proposals have been 
Town Planning put forward by Mr. Gibbs for 
in the architectural and social 
Sheffield. improvement of Sheffield. The 
chief feature is the “ring” 
road to encircle the city and to link up the 
suburbs with each other. Sheffield and its 
environs being hilly, a geometrical plan is not 
desirable, and Mr. Gibbs arranges for a pictur- 
esque treatment of the site. Parks would be 
conspicuous, and future developments would 
be governed by good principles. 


TuE rapid strides which have 
Edlington, been made in the neighbour- 
Doncaster. hood of Doncaster towards 
the working of the coalfields 
on a large scale have suggested the possibility of 
providing the miners with homes built and 
placed in a manner which shall conduce not only 
to health and comfort, but to personal and 
mutual enjoyment. The of the 
village of ington offered a splendid oppor- 
tunity to put into practice the principes which 
have been so much before architects and the 
publio of late years; and it seems likely that 
the colliery will possess a model village. Messrs. 
Richards & Kaye, of Pontypridd and Doncaster, 
are the architecte. 


A PROJECT under considera- 

Underground tion by the Public Service 

Moving Commission of Now York 
Platform: contemplates the installation 
New York. ofa mE Pm akin to 
that in the Paris Exhibition of 
1900, under 34th-street. The platform itself 
would move at the rate of 12 miles an hour, 
and be bordered by three access platforms 
running at the speeds of 3, 6, and 9 miles an 
hour. As it is proposed to provide seate on 
the main platform, passengers will have all the 
advantages of an underground electrical railway, 
with the additional convenience of being able 
to step on and off the endless and ever-running 
train at any point. Between the moving 
platform and the wall of the subway there will 
be & continuous gangway, with numerous 
ticket offices and entrance-gates. In order to 
minimise vibration and noise, it is proposed 
that the wheels beneath all the platforms shall 
be fitted with india-rubber tyres. 

Figures published by the Publio Service 
Commission show that stopping trains of five 
oars carry 22,500 passengers per hour, and 
express trains of eight cars 36,000 passengers 
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per hour, while it is estimated that 73,500 
passengers per hour could be transported by 
the moving platform. 


AN experimental installation 

Artistic Street of electric lamps in holophane 
Lighting in shades has recently beeen made 
Cincinnati. in Race-strect, Cincinnati, and, 
according to a correspondent 

of Municipal Engineering, it is as great an 
advance over the ball globe as the latter was 
over unshaded aro lamps. The accompanying 
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illustration shows the tapering standard carry- 
ing four suspended lamps, and surmounted by 
one melon-shaped globe. It is stated that the 
lamps are practically invisible, and that the 
a shades give a soft white glow, without 
shadows in any part of the street, and of 
intensity sufficient to render newspaper print 
plainly visible between the lights. 


: THE diagram reproduced on 
Garden Cities, this page shows the extent to 

which the Garden City and 
Garden Suburb movement has grown in the 
few years it has been in existence. It shows 
clearly, too, the nature of each settlement; and, 
as there is considerable confusion on this point, 
it will be useful for reference. As will be seen, 
Letchworth, the first Garden City, takes the 
lead in acreage. 


Acres 
PEPE E es ee HARBOURNE ____-_-- Garden Suburoöobo LL Ln 53 
.. RNC UR F ſſſ ³⁰ĩ ĩᷣ Re 7 
ere eee eee ANCHOR TENANTS ..* n. (Leicester)___ 60j 
E PCC BRUCE — Garden lige 90 
v € EARSWICK diua esso sc nut 120 
"x pees a Beet WOODLANDS 2 ß eS ees 127 
V LIVERPOOL . born Suburb (Wavertrce). 185 
7 HAMPSTEAD ______ — Of MCN OOO 
33 GLYN CORY_____ ____v__ (Cardiff)... 200 
5 S PORT SUNLIGHT _—— -Gərden Village . 3350 
I ————— —FALLINGS PARK L Garden Suburbb 400 
F ROM Fo 2 $00 
5 -NAST Hiob. ß 900 
5 sees BOURNVILLE _ ~~ _~_ Garden lillgge 325 


3818 
Tota! Acreage 9577 


City 


Garden 


Diagram to Scale showing area and relative size 
of the principal Garden City, Garden Village and 
Garden Suburb Schemes in England. 
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IHE BUILDING TRADE. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
CASES. 


E practical man in the hair-splitting 

decisions under the Workmen's Com- 

pensation Act must despair of ever 
being able to ascertain the extent of his 
liability or to claim indemnity from his 
insurers without recourse to litigation. Two 
new cases have come before the Court of 
Appeal, and have divided that Court in 
opinion. both of which are of importance. 

In Ball v. William Hunt & Sons, Ltd., 
& man engaged as an edge tool moulder, 
some sixteen years previous to the present 
application, had met with an accident which 
had deprived him of the sight of his left eye, 
but the blind eye remained, to all appearance, 
normal, and he had continued in his old 
employment at the old rate of wages. In 
September last, whilst the man was at work, 
a piece of brick struck his blind eye, setti 
up 80 much inflammation that the eye h 
to be removed. Compensation was paid him 
until he had recovered; from the operation, 
but the ground of his application was that 
as a one-eyed man he could no longer obtain 
employment, either from his old employers or 
other firms. "The majority of the Court held 
that this disfigurement in such an occupation 
as that in which this man was engaged did 
not create an incapacity for work, for which 
the man was entitled to compensation ; 
his earning capacity remained the same, 
although the accident had made his defect 
more obvious; appearance was not an 
essential in his occupation. Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton, however, delivered a long 
dissentient judgment to the effect that the 
workman is entitled to compensation, even if 
his physical capacity for work remains the 
same after the accident, if he can prove that 
his earning capacity is diminished, and the 
result of such a doctrine would appear to be 
that the workman's inability to procure 
employment would be in many cases substi- 
tuted as a test for his inability to perform 
work. Since the introduction of Workmen’s 
Compensation the employers are naturally 
averse to employing men with any defect, as 
it manifestly increases their liability to pay 
compensation; especially is this the case 
with one-eyed men, as an injury to the 
remaining eve must render them incapacitated 
for life, and such men are very difficult to 
insure. In this latter connexion the dictum 
of the Lord Justice that there is no duty on 
& workman to disclose to his employer a 
defect in eyesight seems especial to be 
deprecated, as it might have tbe effect of 
leaving the employer uninsured. If the 
opinion expressed in this dissentient judg- 
ment were to prevail it is clear that, whatever 
the physical condition of the injured work- 
man, employers would be made liable until the 
man actuallv obtained employment. 

The second case, Riley v. W. Holland & 
Sons, Ltd., also caused a division of opinion 
in the Court of Appeal. A woman had been 
temporarily engaged in a mill to take the 
place of someone who was ill; this engage- 
ment terminated on a Wednesday, but, 
according to the custom in the mill. the woman 
had to call at the mill for payment on Friday. 
Having been paid, whilst descending the 
stairs of the mill she slipped and sustained 
an injury. The majority of the Court held 
that the contractual relations between the 
parties continued as the woman was under a 
duty to go to the mill to receive payment, 
and that she was entitled to compensation, 
but Lord Justice Buckley held that where, 
as in this case, the employment is at an end 
the mere owing of a sum as wages does not 
continue the contract cf employment. All 
that can be said, in view of the decision of 


the majority of the Court, is that employers 


will be wise, as far as lies in their power, to 
pay their workmen's wages on the day their 
services are dispensed with. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


AT a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts 
on the 22nd ult., Mr. A. C. Davis, F.C.S., 
A. M. Inst. C. E., read a paper on The Manu- 
facture of Portland Cement.“ In the course 
of his remarks he said :— 

“ Although I propose in this paper to confine 
my subject particularly to the methods of 
manufacture as adopted in the industry in this 
countiy, yet the progress that has been made 
in recent. years by manufacturers of Portland 
cement on the Continent and in the United 
States of America and Canada will call for 
comment where such progress differs 
materially from our own methods. 

Portland cement was originally invented in 
England some three-quarters of a century ago, 
and the British makers adhered solidly to old- 
fashioned methods for some decades. These 
at last had their day. But whilst we were 
dormant, our foreign rivals not only copied the 
manufacture of this invaluable product from 
us, but actually improved upon it to such an 
extent that their industrial conditions, as far 
as cement making is concerned, have been a 
revelation to us. For some years, however, 
the British cement maker has been actively 
engaged in building modern works and putting 
down up-to-date plant in his obsolete factories, 
with the result that for quality of product, 
combined with low cost of production, the 
British manufacturer has nothing to fear from 
oversea competitors. 

In the year 1824 we have the practical com- 
mencement of the manufacture of what we 
know to-day as Portland ” cement, when the 
English mason, Joseph Aspdin, of Leeds, 
found that by mixing in certain well-defined 
proportions finely-pulverised chalk with the 
clayey mud of the River Medway, and burn- 
ing the same at high temperature, he was able 
to produce a hydraulic binding far exceeding 
in quality any product known up to that time. 


What is Portland Cement ? 

Now what is Portland cement? The term 
* Portland " is limited to a hydraulic cement 
containing a large percentage of lime, and at 
once distinguishes the valuable consiructive 
material bearing that title from other cementi- 
tious substances. The British standard 
specification defines Portland cement in the 
following terms: ‘‘ The cement shall be pre- 
pared by intimately mixing together cal- 
careous and argillaceous materials, burning 
them at a clinkering temperature, and grind- 
ing, the resulting clinkers.” 

ortland cement is a chemical product 
obtained by the preliminary mechanical com- 
bination of carbonate of lime and silica and 
alumina, which, after passing through the suc- 
ceeding stages of manufacture, becomes a 
mixture of silicates and aluminates of lime. 

The centres of the manufacture of Portland 
cement are well distributed over the country. 

The raw materials used for the manufacture 
are therefore carbonate of lime, usually in the 
form of chalk or limestone, and silica and 
alumina, usually in the combined form of 
shale or clay. ‘The two materials for the 
necessary combination indispensable for the 
manufacture of cement are not always found 
upon the same site. 

If it were at all possible to find a geological 
formation of uniform composition containin 
exactly the right amount of naturally mixed 
chalk and clay Portland cement could be 
made from it by the cheap and simple method 
of merely burning lumps of the material as 
quarried. But since such a material has not 
been discovered in quantity in this country, 
this method of manufacture is hardly practic- 
able, for a variation of even 1 per cent. of the 


proportion of carbonate of lime in the raw - 


materials, to say nothing of the irregular 
composition of the other ingredients, is 
sufficient to destroy the reliable quality of the 
resultant cement. 


+ 


In manufacturing Portland cement, however, 
carbonate of lime and clay are first etliciently 
and accurately amalgamated in certain fixed 
proportions, either by the addition of water to 
the raw materials, or by the fine grinding and 
mixing of the same in their dry state. The 
composition of a prepare mixture of these 
raw materials should be, roughly, three parts 
of chalk to one of clay. 

In the Thames and Medway districts the 
chalk formation on the banks of these rivers 
is quarried, and this material is mixed with the 
deposits of mud found in the estuaries and 
creeks. "These chalk deposits have a depth of 
100 ft. to 300 ft., and the excavation is done 
by manual labour. The greater part of the 
clay used by the Thames and Medway manu- 
facturers is this alluvial mud I have referred. 
to, which is a salt-water deposit. These two 
raw materials are mixed together in correct 
proportions by what is called the wet pro- 
cess of manufacture, to which I will refer 
later. 

The chalk marls around Cambridge have 
been well proved to be eminently suitable for 
the manufacture of a first-class quality cement. 
The “marl” is a deposit of calcareous and 
argillaceous material found at the base of the 
local chalk. It differs from the main mass of 
the chalk above in the quantity of the clay it 
contains, as might have been expected, seeing 
that the chalk deposit succeeded a deposit of 
fine gault clay, and it is probable that during 
the changing geological conditions the sea 
would not be at once cleared of mud. 

It is a curious fact, and one worthy of note, 
that the chalk marl of Cambridgeshire— 
though the relative quantities of chalk may 
vary from yard to yard in depth when testing 
on the face of the quarry—contains in the 
aggregate about the same proportion of cal- 
careous and clayey material as is obtained 
artificially by the mixture of chalk with 
alluvia] mud in the Medway Valley. 

In the cement-making districts of Rugby 
and Wales, we have the well-known Lias 
formation of limestone and shale, and this 
is successfully treated for the manufacture of 
Portland cement. The thin layers of these 
malerials with their variation in composition 
must, similarly, be very accurately and 
efficiently dealt with.. In working the Lias 
formation it is found that the preponderance 
of shale in proportion to limestone (which is 
generally found to contain 78 to 85 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime) renders the cost of 
working heavy, because of the removal of 
surplus clayey material not required in the 
manufacture. 

On the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, and in the 
north of England generally, Portland cement 
18 manufactured from chalk imported from 
the Thames, Medway, or Sussex districts, and 
this is mixed with a local clay found on the 
site of the works. From this mixture a good 
quality cement is manufactured. 

In the United States most of the cement 
pees is from the Lehigh Valley argil- 
aceous limsetone, a sample of which we have 
here, and which contains rather more clay 
than is required for a correct mixture. To 
this a small amount of pure limestone, usually 
10 to 20 per cent., is added to bring the mix- 
ture up to the necessary percentage of calcium 
carbonate required in the manufacture. 

In Germany the raw material consists of 
chalk marl, similar to our own. 


Mixing. 
Now I must refer to the mixing processes 
by which these raw materials are brought to 
the condition for chemical combination. 

The preliminary mechanical blending of the 
raw materials for the manufacture of Portland 
cement is a stage requiring the utmost 
technical skill, for the thoroughness of the 
process pruna determines the quality of 
the resulting cement. 

The primary conditions of any method of 
Portland cement manufacture are that the 
raw materials shall be (1) correctly propor- 
tioned, (2) very finely comminuted, and (3) 
thoroughly mixed. The proportions of chalk 
and clay must be kept to a standard as closely 
as ever possible, work which at the present 
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time, in the most successful cement works, is 
carried out under the supervision of the 
works' chemists. 'The proportioning of the 
ingredients is governed by continuous labora- 
tory checking of the raw materials as they are 
uarried, and this testing goes on night anu 

ay, or as long as the manufacture is pro- 
ceeding. 

There are two principal methods of 
reducing &nd mixing the raw materials, 
namely : Eum the “wet process," applic- 
able only to soft materials, the correct quan- 
tities of the raw ingredients being ground and 
mixed by the aid of a considerable amount 
of water; secondly, the ‘‘dry process," in 
which the perfectly dry materials are ground 
together to an impalpable powder or flour,” 
and subsequently mixed to correct chemical 
proportions. 


The Wet Process. 


The wet process of mixing the raw materials 
is particularly adapted to such materials as 
are easily disintegrated by the addition of 
water. This method of mixing, as originated 
and developed in this country, is employed 
to a considerable extent by the manufacturers 
of cement on the Thames and Medway. By 
this process the chalk, as quarried, and.clay 
are weighed into what is called a “ wash- 
mill," where a large amount of water is 
added. The wash-mill is simply a brick pit, 
some 15 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. deep, in 
which revolves a series of harrows for break- 
ing up and mixing the two ingredients in their 
wet state. It is fitted with a circular frame- 
work revolving on a central pier, to which the 
harrows are suspended by chains, the machine 
being driven by a crown wheel, which drives 
the heavy harrows round the wash-mill, and 
through the material at the same time, thus 
agitating the mass and disintegrating and 
mixing the raw materials zo as to bring the 
mixture to about the consistency of cream. 
In this condition it is termed "slip" or 
“ slurry.” i 

The thick liquid material from the wash- 
mill is then pumped to further grinding 
machinery in the shape of millstones or tube- 
mills, where the operation of amalgamation 
of the raw materials is completed. 

The tube-mill as used for wet grinding con- 
sists of a drum (about 20 ft. long and 
4 ft. 6 in. diameter) made of steel and pro- 
tected against wear and tear by renewable 
cast-iron plates. The drum contains a large 
number of flint stones, and its interior is easy 
of access through two or more manholes. 

The raw mixture, previously reduced by 
the wash-mill, flows through a simple straight 


pipe and through the hollow journal on to the. 


front end near the gearing into the grinding 
drum, which slowly revolves. After being 
thoroughly ground by the flint stones, the 
material is discharged through the hollow 
journal at the opposite end into a trough, 
which conducts the mixed materials to the 
drying chambers. 


The Dry Process. 


- In the dry process method of dealing with 
the raw materials for cement manufacture, 
the calcareous and argillaceous materials, of 
whatever substances they may be composed, 
have first to be dried after passing the pre- 
liminary crushing machinery. The dryers 
how usually employed, therefore, in the most 
modern plants, consist of revolving cylinders 
some 30 ft. to 50 ft. in length, and about 4 ft. 
in diameter. These rotary drying drums, as 
they are termed, are supported on steel tyres 
resting on heavy friction rolls, and the drums 
are rotated, when in use, at a speed approxi- 
mating two revolutions per minute, and are 
usually set with an inclination of about 4 in. 
per foot. 

The raw materials, after passing the crush- 
ing rolls, are introduced into the upper end 
of ihe dryers, and are immediately caught by 
cascading channels fitted inside the drums, 
‘which lift and drop the crushed raw materials 
as the drum revolves, and present them to the 
hot gases passing through the drums in the 
opposite direction to the way the materials 
are travelling, to the lower or outlet end. 
The use of the waste heat from the kilns is 
thus employed for drying purposes, or, again, 
furnaces are sometimes arranged to rotary 
dyers for the external heating of the drum. 

The raw material, after being crushed and 
dried, must then be reduced to an extremely 
fine powder or "flour," and then carefully 
and thoroughly mixed to the proper chemical 
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roportions before being conveyed to the kilns 
for urning. The plant usually employed for 
dry raw material grinding is often exactly the 
same as that used for grinding the finished 
cement, which I will describe later. 

This dry process of manutacture is generally 
employed where the raw materials cannot be 
satisfactorily reduced by the addition of 
water. It is adopted in the Rugby and 
Wales districts, and in the Cambridge dis- 
trict also. In America and Canada the dry 
process is generally adopted, and similarly in 
3ermany the dry process of manufacture is 
considered a less costly process than the wet 
method. 

lt will be seen, therefore, that in preparing 
the raw materials for the manufacture of 
cement, the chalk and clay must first be 
teduced to the utmost fineness. 


Composition of Raw Material. 


Now, before the prepared raw materials 
pass to the next stage in the manufacture— 
that of burning—the composition of the raw 
material mixture is ascertained by analyses 
and tests, and the carbonate of lime should 
be kept within, at most, 4 per cent. of the 
quantity found to produce the best cement. 
This percentage of lime varies in different 
works according to the many geological forma- 
tions contributing to the manufacture, but, 
roughly, a combination of 75 per cent, of 
chalk and 25 per cent. of clay, will produce 
a cement of good quality. If any careless- 
ness is permitted in the mixing process, the 
results are likely to be disappointing ; for when 
the proportion of clay runs too high (or the 
percentage of lime carbonate falls below 75) 
& compound is obtained which, in the burn- 
ing process, will fuse at a temperature lower 
than that required for the production of sound 
clinker, thus rendering it useless; and, on 
the other hand, an excess of chalk (above, 
say, 76 per cent.) wil allow & mixture to 
sustain the highest temperature in the kiln 
without risk of fusion, but the resultant 
clinker would be of doubtful quality, because 
of its expansive tendencies when ground for 
cement. 

The chemically-mixed raw material pre- 
pared in ordinary course of manufacture may 
therefore analyse in this way :— 


Silica ........... . e 16:5 
Alumina and oxide of iron ... 95) Clay 


5 C 5 
ar bonate of line 5 
Carbonate of magnesia... ..... 1 } Chalk 


From such a material, if properly treated 
in the further stages of manufacture, a good 
commercial cement, testing at least 600 lb. 
per square inch in seven days, should be 
produced. 

Burning. 

The next stage in the manufacture of Port- 
land cement, following the scientific and 
mechanical preparation of the raw material, 
is that of burning at a high temperature, or 
calcining, the raw product at a point of slight 
vitrifaction, resulting in what is commonly 
called a cement “clinker.” 

In the raw materials it will be observed 
that the carbonate of lime, silica, and alumina, 
are in an uncombined state; in the conversion 
of the prepared raw materials into cement 
clinker by burning, the silica and alumina 
of the clay immediatelv enter into combina- 
tion with the lime, thus forming calcium 
silicates and aluminates. 

Just as the primary blending of the chalk 
and clay or faulty mixing can make or mar 
the quality of the cement, so can the burning 
of the material destroy all that is valuable 
in the finished product. If the temperature 
is too high in the kiln, the resultant material 
loses much of its value as a cement; and, on 
the other hand, if the heat be not sufficient, 
the necessary chemical changes do not take 
place, and a similar unsatisfactory result is 
obtained. 

The proper degree of burning is indicated 
bv the formation of a dense greenish-black 
clinker when coming from the kilns. Light. 
burned clinker is brownish and soft, while 
over-burned clinker is fused and slag-like. 

The aggregate temperature in the process 
of calcination shows that. for normal Port- 
land cement burning, a heat is required in 
the kiln amounting to 1,400? C., or 2,500? F. 
This temperature is variable, according to the 
percentage of carbonate of lime contained in 
the raw materials, the higher the proportion 
of lime the higher the temperature which is 
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necessary to produce complete diffusion in 
combination with silica. 
Kilns. 

The kilns for burning the raw materials 
are always constructed for either inter- 
mittent’’ or continuous process. The 
intermittent kilns are of such a design that 
the burning necessitates a distinct loading 
and drawing operation. Since these will soon 
be discarded, I will not devote any of your 
time to an explanation. But in the con- 
tinuous kilns, the burning of the raw material 
proceeds without a break, and the drawing of 
the clinker takes place at the same time with- 
out interruption, thus making a continuous 
process. 

Continuous kilns are generally costly to 
construct, and require skilled labour for their 
operation. These kilns are economical in 
fuel, and where they are used the calcining 
process is much more regular and the cement 
is of better quality. 

In the category of continuous kilns we come 
to the process of burning by the rotary kiln, 
which has been lately brought into use. ‘The 
manufacture of cement by the rotary kiln 
may be said to have revolutionised the in- 
dustry, and this method of burning the raw 
materials is perhaps the most scientific and 
practical invention that has been introduced 
into the manufacture since Portland cement, 
was first known. 

More than 90 per cent. of the cemen manu- 
factured in the States is produced by the 
rotary kiln, and in England there are 
numerous works in which the kiln is solely 
adopted. While many other factories, not 
only in this country, but in many parts of 
the Continent, are now installing the rotary 
kiln for cement burning. 

Although perhaps a new method of cement 
manufacture, enough has been seen of the 
product made from the rotary kiln, both in 
sclence and practice, to declare it to be the 
product of the future. The rotary kiln con- 
sists of a slighily-inclined steel or wrought- 
iron cylinder, usually from 100 ft. to 150 ft. in 
length, and 6 ft to 8 ft. in diameter, and is 
inclinel to the horizontal at about 1 in 30. 
The kiln is lined with radial fire-bricks, some 
9 in. in thickness, and the long cylinder is 
mounted on tyres running on rollers and 
slowly rotated by gearing. 

The cement-making materials are con- 
tinuously fed into the kiln through a pipe 
at the upper end, in the form of either liquid 
mud or dry powder, according to the pro- 
cess adopted in preparing and mixing the 
raw materials. Finely-ground coal is almost 
Te dn use as fuel, and this is introduced into 
the lower or outlet end of the kiln by a jet 
of air issuing from a blast fan. 

When the kiln is started the fine coal is 
uted and after a time a white heat is 
obtained in the lower end of the cylinder. 
The raw material is then fed into the kiln, 
and as it gradually descends into the zone of 
heat generated by the perfect combustion of 
the finely-ground coal fed into the cylinder 
from the opposite end, it parts with any car- 
bonic gas, forms little rounded balls, which 
reach nearly white heat in the lower third of 
the kiln, and finally issues at the lower end 
as well-burned clinker in grains about the 
size of a large pea. The greatest heat is 
naturally near the fuel-jet or outlet end of 
the kiln. 

The operation of calcining is a continuous 
one, and with proper care under or over 
burning may be avoided. The hot clinker 
from the kiln is cooled either by being elevated 
to cooling towers or by rotary cooling drums. 
These generally consist of tubes some 40 ft. 
long and 4 ft. in diameter, containing cascad- 
ing channels for lifting and dropping the hot 
clinker as the coolers rotate, thus presenting 
it to the cold air drawn through the clinker 
by the fan discharging coal to the kilns. 
The coolers rotate at a somewhat higher speed 
than the furnace tube, and by the air for the 
latter being drawn through the red-hot 
clinker a fair proportion of the otherwise lost 
heat is retained and utilised. 

_It is necessary to point out that all rotary 
kiln plants with ground-coal firing must in- 
clude an apparatus for the drying of the coal 
to be used in the burning, and also a grinding 
plant to enable the coal to be finely pulverised 
before entering the kilns. 

The percentage of fuel used in burning a 
ton of cement by the rotary kiln is from 
25 to 55, although this percentage varies 
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considerably according to the quality of 
coal used and the fineness of grinding, 
and the facility with which the raw materials 
are burned. 

A satisfactory coal for the rotary kiln is 
generally obtained from the various bitu- 
minous coals found in this country, but it is 
necessary to see that the percentage of ash 
in the coal does not exceed 10, and that the 
coal also has a value of some 7,000 calories 
per kilo, which is equal to 12,600 British 
thermal units per pound of coal. 

Grinding. 

We now come to the succeeding and final 
stage in the process, the grinding into an ex- 
tremely fine powder of the clinker which 
comes from the kilns. 

I propose now merely to deal with the 

machinery generally employed in the process 
of clinker reduction. It must be explained 
here, however, that in clinker-grinding not 
only is it necessary that a certain degree of 
fineness be attained to make a satisfactory 
quality of cement, but that also as large a 
proportion of flour as possible shail be 
contained in the finished product. By 
„flour I mean that the cementitions pro- 
‘perty of the material is believed to reside 
principally in the extremely fine particles of 
cement, as apart from the ''residue," which 
consiste of practically inert material. 

In modern works the preliminary grinding 
of cement clinker i$ carried out by the ball- 
mill, which consists of a cylindrical grinding 
drum, mounted on a steel shaft running 
through it, and provided with a tightly-closed 
sheet-iron casing. The grinding-drum is com- 
posed of overlapping steel grinding-plates, in 
one half of which holes are bored for the 
ground material to find its way through to 
the fine sieves externally surrounding the 
drum, and through which the somewhat 
coarsely-ground cement passes and is conveyed 
to the tube-mills for finer grinding. The 
crushing action of the ball-mill is caused by 
the revolving of the drum, which contains a 
number of steel balls of various sizes, between 
which the clinker is crushed and pulverised. 
For the finishing process—the fine grinding 
proper—the tube-mil is employed, which 
grinds by means of the round flint stones con- 
tained within it. The tube-mill consists of a 
wrought.iron revolving cvlinder with hollowed 
pivots at both the feed and delivery bear- 
1ngs, and is about one-half full of rounded 
flint stones. The coarsely-ground cement is 
fed from the ball-mil] into one end of the 
tube-mill, and the rotary action of this mill 
‘similarly to that of the ball-mill, finely pul- 
verises the cement as it passes through the 
falling flint stones to the delivery end. 

The finished cement is ground sufficiently 
‘fine to pass through a 76 by 76 mesh sieve 
with about 1 per cent. residue, and although 
‘finer grinding is rarely demanded, it can be 
readily accomplished by the manufacturer if 
necessary. 

It is generally considered that the longer 
cement is kept in stock the more reliable it 
is to be found in use; but the modern pro- 
duet of to-day's manufacture requires neither 
storage nor aeration to provide and ensure 
ihe success of its quality. 

It is desirable, however, that the material 
should be cooled down before loading into 
bags, and therefore the manufacturer generally 
arranges that he has sufficient quantity of 
material in stock to provide that engineers are 
s with a perfectly cool cement for their 
work.” 


. LIMEWASHING, Erc., AND 
FACTORIES. 


Tue following Order of the Secretary of 
State, granting special exception—limewash- 
ing, etc.—has been issued :— 

* In pursuance of sect. 1 (4) of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, I hereby grant to all 
‘factories and parts of factories which have 
been painted with at least two coats of a 
washable water paint as defined below, and 
are repainted with at least ono coat of such 
paint once in every three years. a special 
exception that the provisions in subsect. (3) of 
the said section with respect to limewashing 
shall not apply thereto. 

Provided— 

(1) That the paint shall be washed at least 
once in every fourteen monthe; 

(2) That the name of the paint used and the 
name and address of the makers of the paint, 
together with a certificate, in tho form shown 
ún the schedule hereto. from the makers of the 
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paint, and the date of the original painting, 
and of each washing and repainting. shall be 
entered in or attached to the General Register; 

(3) That nothing in this Order shall be taken 
to affect the ob'igation of keeping the factory 
in a cleanly state, as preecribed by subsect. (1) 
of the said section; ! 

(4) That if it appear to an inspector that any 
part of a factory to which the exception applies 
is not in a cleanly etate, he may, by written 
notice, require the occupier to limewash, wash, 
or paint the same, and in the event of the 
occupier failing to comply with such requisition 
within two months from the date of the notice, 
the special exception shall cease to apply to 
such part of a factory 

In this Order à washable water 
a washable paint which when fini 
contains— 

(i) At least half its weight of solid pig- 
ment containing not less that twenty-five 
parts by weight of zino sulphide as zinc 
white (lithopone) in each hundred parte by 
weight of solid pigment; and 

(ii) At least ten parte by weight of oil 
and varnish to each hundred parts by 

weight of solid pigment." 


THE BUILDERS' CLERKS' 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue thirty-third annual dinner in aid of the 
funds of the Builder“ Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution was held on the 4th inst. at the 
Holborn Restaurent, Colonel G. H. Trollope, 
V.D. (in the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Howard W. Trollope, President) being in the 
chair. 

Among those present were Messrs. H. A. 
Bartlett, Dudley Bartlett, Lionel Dove, W. 
Downs, L. Horner, J. Randall, A. Ritchie, 
H. B. Sanders, G. G. N. Trollope, C. Watkins, 
W. F. Wallis, H. Wigglesworth. W. Wood- 
ward, and C. Woodward. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 
The Chairman 
proposed the toast of The Builders 

lerks’ Benevolent Institution.“ He said 
it was exactly twenty-five years ago since 
he ocoupied the chair as President of tho 
Institution. The Society was founded forty-five 
years ago, and its usefulness had been very 
great. It had risen from small beginnings to 
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great things, and although the first year's. 


grants were only 10L, last year they were 
7501. At present sixty-seven persons wero 
receiving pensions, and one widow had been 
on the pension list since 1879. The expenses wore 
run on the smallest possible scale, but last yoar 
there was a deficit of upwards of 50. Friends 
had been very kind on this occasion, and he 
hoped and believed a substantial amount 
had been subscribed. One thing which he 
remembered commenting upon twenty-five 
years ago, and which he eaw from the report 
remained unchanged, was the fact that there 
were not so many builders’ clerks subscribing 
to the Institution as there should be in view of 
the benefits they or their widows might receive. 


Mr. Leonard Horner 


proposed the toast of '' Architects, Surveyors, 
and Quantity Surveyors.” He said they were 
all connected with building. and knew how 
much they were indebted to those whose health 
he proposed. He was g'ad that architects wero 
compelling a hearing in regard to St. Paul's 
Bridge, &nd hoped the result would be that it 
would be designed by an architect. He 
coupled with the toast the names of Mr. 
William Woodward and Mr. H. B. Sanders. 


Mr. Woodward, 


in reply, said that St. Paul’s Bridge affected 
not only the Corporation which provides the 
funds, but affects the nation, and he hoped the 
Corporation would select an architect and 
engineer in collaboration to design the bridge, 
and so do justice to the artistic and scientifio 
knowledge which we possess. He had said 
before that he considered there should be an 
Open competition for tho design and so allow 
young men of ability and know!edge an oppor- 
tunity which thev would not otherwise have. 
With regard to the memorial to King Edward, 
he would say that although the sculptor and 
architect selected were men qualified by jude- 
ment and skill for their work, let St. James's 
Park be as i£ is. 


Mr. H. B. Sanders, 


who also replied, said there was one phase of 
contracting to which he wished to refer, and 
that was the great number of specialists and 
subcontractors who were now to be found on 
a building—a practice which had come about 
during the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
Thore were often thirty of these specialists on 
a large building, and in one case which came 
under his notico recently there were fiftv. He 
was not concerned personally as to whether it 
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was good or bad; there was a tendency in 
these days to epecialise, end tho building trade 
could not be an exception. He was of opinion, 
however, that the. R.I.B.A. contract should be 
brought up to date. They must improve, 
eradicate, and add to it, so as to bring it into 
line with modern thought. Inasmuch as archi- 
tects place the onus of responsibility on con- 
tractors, they ought to see that oontractors 
have fair play, and there should be a form of 
contract which subcontractors and specialists 
should be compelled to enter into with the 
head contractor. He euggested a round-table 
conference of those concerned to arrange the 
matter. 


Mr. F. S. Oldham 


the toast of “The Builders and 

uilders’ Merchants, and said the Institution 
had lost recently three supporters—Mr. Colin 
Patrick, Sir John Aird, and Mr. Howard 
Col's. He was glad to say Mr. Archie Colis 
had taken his father's place as trustee, making 
four members of the firm who were giving 
them their support. ', 
Mr. A. Ritchie, 
in acknowledging the toast, said it was very 
important that ilders’ clerks should con- 
tribute to a society which helps them. 


Mr. John Austin, Secretary, 

read a list of donations amounting to 384., 
including twenty-five guineas from the Presi- 
dent, and 


Mr. William Downs 


proposed The Chairman," which wag very 
cordially received. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


` OHUBCH-HOUSE, MANCHESTER. 

This building, which ie being built from 
designs prepared by Mr. John Brooke, 
F. R. I. B. A., at a cost of 48,0001., ia to be called 
the Houldsworth Hall The oontractors are 
Mesers. Norman & Sons, and the organ is 
being built by Messrs. Hill & Sons, of London. 


NEW WESLEY HALL, MIDDLESBROUGH. 

The new Wesley hall, classrooms, etc., now 
being erected in Corporation-road, Middles- 
brough, adjoining Wesley Chapel, are the 
second portion of a scheme entered upon. The 
cost of this portion of the work is aboat 
5.3007. The contractors are Messrs. Stephen 
Coates, Ltd., and the architects are Messrs. 
Kitching & Lee, of Middlesbrough and Dar- 
lington. 

PREMISES, TON PENTRE. 


The new central premises of the Ton Pentre 
Co-operative Society, erected at a cost of 
6,000/., were opened en March 30. The new 
building was erected by Messra E. R. Evans 
& Brothers, Cardiff, according to the designs 
of Mr. W. D. Morgan, Pentre. 


CHATHAM EMPIRE THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 


The alterations, additions, etc.. to this build- 
ing are being carried out from plans prepared 
by Messrs. Frank Matcham & Co. The new 
building will accommodate about 2,500 pec ple. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Boyle’s latest patent air- pump ventilators 
have been applied to the Masonic Hall, 
Merthyr. 

Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper 
Thames-street. E.C.. have recently supplied for 
the Homoopathic Hospital a quantity of their 
D. O. Boyd's patent flue p'ates. These are 
extensively used for making ventilating shaíts 
side bv side with the smoke flues. 

No. 5, Coney-street, York, hitherto advertised 
in the Builder as the northern offices of the 
Perfector Buildings and Constructions, Ltd., 
is now no longer their offices. "These offices 
are now those of Mr. W. Harvey Brown. 
architect and coneulting structural engineer, 
specialising in factory and school construction. 
Inquiries and correspondence intended for the 
Perfector Company should be addressed to the 
registered offices at 36-38. Victoria-street, 
Westminster, to the engineering and construc- 
tion offices, or 1. St. Augustine's-parade, 
Bristol, or sent to their local agents. 

The Ashton-under-Lyne. Stalvbridge. and 
Dunkinfield Joint Water Board have decided 
to instal thirty-three mechanical filters for 
purifying their water supply. and the order 
has been placed with Messrs. Mather & Platt, 
Ltd., of Manchester.—M cesrs. Mather & Platt. 
Ltd., have despatched to India Mr. Coubrouch 
aa a representative of their firm in connexion 
with electrical equipments. He will discuss 
with various firma in India. especially in 
Bombay and Calcutta, the possibilit of 
electrifying their plant or of installing 
electrical power. and. perhaps, putting down 
plant to generate their own electric power 
and light. 
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_ The Hospital for Incurables, Newoastle-on- 
Tyne. is being supplied with Shorland's double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves, with 
«descending smoke flues, by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 

The Coatostone Decoration Company. of 
77, Mortimer- street, Regent street, W., have 
been awarded the Grand Prix and Gold Medal 
for ''Coatostone"' liquid stone decoration at 
this year's International Exhibition, Paris, 
held in March, 1911. 


TECHNICAL PRINTING PAPERS. 

Technical printing papers have hitherto 
been largely obtained from the Continent, par- 
tieularly from Germany. and much. if not all, 
of the emulsion on them, we are informed. 
has had but a short life. After years of 
practical experience of similar manufactures 
on the Continent, the directors of the Technical 
Paper Company have decided to start works 
at No. 26, Red Lion-square, for the purpose of 
producing these papers. The machinery which 
has been constructed at the works has an out- 
put capacity of 10,000 vds. per day of eight 
hours, and will be the largest of any similar 
machinery in the world. Improvements have 
been made as regards the emulsion to be used. 
The papers in themse!'ves are of a tough end 
parchment-like character, with the object that 
after the copies of drawings are made. and 
when they ultimately reach tho builders’ or 
engineers! hands, they will be found extremely 
durable. Combined with this heavily-milled 
paper. the company have a new-process emul- 
sion that gives the groatest contrast betweon 
the background and the lines. They guaranteo 
that the paper will keep for twel months 
before printing, and afterwards the copies are 
absolutely permanent. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 

At the meeting on March 30 the tender of 
Mr. Albert Monk, of Lower Edmonton, at 
6.040L, was provisionally accepted for the 
erection of the proposed Technical Institute at 
Edmonton Subject to the oonsents of the 
Board of Education &nd the Local Government 
Board being obtained, a secondary school and 
technical institute is to be erected on Ealing 
Green at an estimated cost, for buildings. of 
16 0007.. and for furniture and fittings. 1.500/. 
The Education Committee is to be authorised 
to obtain tendere. A site has been purchased 
on Winchmore Hill for the erection of a public 
e'ementary school. 


APPLICATIONS UNDFR LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Fulham.—Shop front at No. 226, Munster- 
road, Fulham, to abut upon the northern side 
of Orbain-road (Mr. M. A. Scott for Mre. 
Scott).—Refused. 

Kennington.—Two projecting balconies in 
front of Nos. 22 and 24, Lower Kennington- 


lane, Kennington (Messrs. Greenaway & 
Newberry).—Consent. 
St. George, Hanover-square, — Projecting 


clock in front of No. 83, Piccadilly (Major C. 
Berthon for the Imperial Ottoman Tobacco 
Rezie).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Building upon 
a eite at the rear of No. 36, Belgrave-square, 
and abutting upon Upper Belgrave-street (Mr. 
F. W. Foster).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Buildings to abut upon Upper 
Tootine-road, Beechcroft-road, Mandrake-road, 
Fircroft-road. and Glenburnie-road, Wands- 
worth (Mr. H. Watts).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Strand.—Aviarv at the first-floor level of 
No. 6. St. Alban’s-place, Haymarket Mrs. 
I. M. Jackson).— Consent 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Addition to 
the Victoria Palace, on the eastern side of 
A'linrton-etreet. Victoria-street (Messrs. F. 
Matcham & (Co.).—Refused. 

Strand.+—Wood and lass screen in front of 
the Hotel Dieudonne Nos. J3 and 15. Rvder- 
street, St. James (Messrs. W. Woodward & 
Sone) —Refused. 


Wretminster —Re-erection of the Middlesex 


Gnilaheall on the western side of Little Georre- 
treet Westminster (Mr. W G Austin for the 
Middlesex County Council).—Refused. 
Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Hampetcad.—tTron and glass shelter in front 
of the Hampstead tube railwav-station, Hich- 
etreet and Henth-street. Hampstead (Mr W. E. 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railwav 
Company).—Refueed 
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Kensington, North —Iron and glass covered 
way in front of No. 15, Dawson-place, Notting 
Hill-gate (Messrs. R. H. & J. Pearson, Ltd., 
for Mrs. Oliver).— Consent. 

. Marylebone, Zast.— Iron and glass shelter 
over the entranoe to Pagani's Restaurant, 
Little Portland-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. 
F. T. Verity for Messrs. Meschini).—Refused. 

Strand.—Iron staircase at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre to abut upon the north-eastern side of 
Gorrard-place (late Nassau- street), Strand 
„ A. D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd.). — Con- 
sent. 

Strand. — Iron and glass shelter over the 
entrance of the Strand tube railway-station, 
Strand (Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London 
Electric Railway Company).—Consent. 

Strand.—lron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the Covent.garden tube railway 
station, Long-acre, Strand (Mr. W. E. Mande- 
lick for the London Electric Railway Com- 
pany).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Fronts, and 
. Construction. ' 
Hampstead.—Greenhouses on the northern 
side of College Villas-road, Hampstead (Mr. 
F. Debenham).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Separation, and. Alteration of 
Buildings. 

Kensington, South.—Alterations at No. 74, 
Courtfield-gardens, Kensington (Sir Arthur 
B'omfield & Sons).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Staircase between the ground 
and first floors of Nos. 187 to 193, Knights- 
bridge (Mr. A. Burr for Mr. J. C. Humphreys). 
—Consent - 


Formation of Street and Space at Rear. 

Chelsea.—Buildings upon a site abutting 
upon King’s-road, Vale-avenue. and Mallord- 
street, Chelsea (Messrs. Elms & Jupp for the 
Vale Estate, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Fulham.—Formation or laying out of four 
new streets for carriage traffic on the Crabtree 
Farm estate, on the western side of Fulham 
Palace-road, northward of Crabtree-lane (Mr. 
W. C. Poole for Messrs. Allen & Norris).— 
Consent. 

Holborn.—Formation or laying out of a new 
street for foot trafic only in connexion with 
the erection of buildings upon tho site of Ful- 
woods-rents, Holborn (Mr. H. J. Leaning).— 
Refused. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Kensington, South.—Uniting of Nos. 3 and 
5. Church-treet, Kensington (Mossrs. Moore & 
Hunter for Messrs. Annett & Simpson).—Con- 
sent. 

Marylebone, West.—Opening in & division 
wal at No. 370, Edgware-road, St. Maryle- 
bone, and the use of roller shutters in lieu of 
iron doors (Mr. J Hudson).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Uniting of Nos. 38 and 
39, Leinter-gardens, Bayswater (Mr. A. Daw- 
kins for Mr. W. May).—Consent. 


The recommendation marked t ts contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERCARN.— Three hundred houses; Borough 
Surveyor. Council Offices, Abercarn. 
Aberdeen.—Passenger-station (250,000/.) for 
Great Northern (Scotland) Railwa and 
Caledonian Railway; Mr. . A. Parker, 
Great Northern (Scotland) Railway, 80, Guild- 
street. Aberdeen. 
A!cester. — School (5,000/.); Mr. Crowe, 
builder, Dorridge Knowle. 
Arbroath. — Alterations and additions to 
infirmary (8.000/.); Board of Directors. 
Ashford.—Publio hall, Tufton-street, for the 
Ashford Entertainments, Ltd. 
Audenshaw. — School,  Dale-street (600 
places); Secretary, Ashton-under-Lyne County 
Education Committee ' f 
Bacun —R.* .ilding Bridge End Mill. 
Wate t., tor Mr. Richard Ashworth, woollen 
manufacturer. 
Bangor.—Workhouse infirmary (1.5007.); Mr. 
Bellis. architect, Bangor, North Wales. 
Barnoldswick. — Shed  (8,000/.): Mr. P. 
Pickup. architect, Burnley; Messrs. Clegg 
Bros., builders, Burnley . 
Barwell.—Extension to premises, King.street, 
for Messrs. Harvey & Harvey. 
Batley.—Extensions to Staincliffe Low Mills 
for Messrs. Newsome, West, & Co., woo!len 
manufacturers. 
Becc'es. — Additions to church dav school ; 
Mr. A. Pells. architect, London-road, Beccles. 
Bennetts End.—Isolation hospital; Hemel 
Hempstead Joint Hospital Board. 
Blackbarrow.—Church ; Plymouth Brethren. 


* Gee also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Bodmin.--West wing at St. Mary's Priory 

(1.000 /.): Mr. E. Harris, builder, Bodmin. 

mbe. — Post office, Christchurch-road : 
Mr. J. H. Brewerton, architect, Richmond- 
chambers, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth. — Additions to Sanitary 
Hospital (8,000/.); Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough 
Engineer, Bournemouth; Mr. A. J. Colborne, 
builder, Swindon. 

Brandon.—School (250 places); Mr. F. R. 


Hughes, Secretary, Education Committce. 
West Suffolk County Council, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 


Barton-lane ; 


(4,000/.) ; 


Braunton. — Sixteen houses, 
Mr. Robins, builder, Ilfracombe. 

Bridport.—Labourers’ cottages 
Borough Surveyor, Bridport. 

Broughton (Cheshire).— Proposed work men's 


dwellings, Richmond House site (between 
5.000 /. and 8,100/.); Mr. W. M. Jones, Sur- 
veyor, Chester Town Coancil. 
Burngreave. — Premises (1,8004) for the 


Burngreave Unionist Club Company, Ltd. 

Burstall.—Rebuilding portion of Carrs Mills 
for Messrs. Chas. Sheard & Sons, Union Dye 
Works. Batley. 

Cambridge.—Rebuilding ‘‘Cow and Calf" 
premises, Albion-row, for the Star Brewery, 
Cambridge, Ltl.. Newmarket-road, Cambr'dge. 

Cardiff.—Fire-station, junction of Quay- 
street and Westgate-street; Mr. W. Harpur, 
Surveyor, Cardiff Town Council. . 

Castlebar.—Additions, Royal Hospital; Mr. 
Butler, architect, Castlebar. 

Cattledown (Devon).—Completion of church 
(4,000/.): Sir Chas. Nicholson, architect, 2, 
Now-square, W.C. 

Cheadle.—School: Mr. G. Balfour, Seere- 
tary, Education Committee, Staffs County 
Council, Stafford. 

Chester Moor.—School between Chester Moor 
and Waldridge Fell; Mr. J. A. L. Robson and 


Mr. A. J. Dawson. Joint Secretaries, Educa- 
tion Committee, Durham County Council, 
Durham. 


Cirencester.—Twenty-four houses, Sidding- 
ton-road : Mr. V. A. Lawson, architect, Castle- 
street, Cirencester. 

Colchester. —Gut-scraping factory for Messrs. 
Messrs. Goodey & Cressal, 
architects, High-street, Colchester. 

Consett.—Hall and premises (4,000); Mr. 
J. E Eltringham, junior architect, Durham- 
road, Blackhills. 


Coulsdon. — Wesleyan Church (7,000/.) ; 
Messrs, Gordon & Gunton, architects, Finsbury 
House, E.C.; Mr. C. Brightman, builder. 
Watford. 

| Piet hall; Messrs. Clark & 
Darlington: — Picture ha 1 


Moscrop, architects, Darlington. 


accommodation at fever hospital (8507); Dar- 
lington Construction Company, Ltd. 
Denton. — Extensions, works, Manchester- 
road, of Meosere. T. W. Walker, hat 
manufacturers. 

Dodsworth.—Offices: Surveyor, Dodsworth 


Urban District Council. . 

Dorking = D SrEement of parish church 
1.8007.); the Vicar. i 
! Barby. Liberal RU E (3,0007.); Mr. 
Jas. Hartley, architect. Skipton. 

Eastbourne.— Plans have been passed as 
follows: —St. Andrew’s Church, Seaside, Mr. 
W. Hay Murray, architect; twelve houses. 
East Dean-road. Mr. Jas. Vine, builder: 
additions, London County and Westminster 
Bank. Mead's-road. Mr. F. G. Cooke. architect. 
Messrs. Maple & Co.. builders: additions. St. 
Aubyn's, Carlisle-road, for Mr. W. M. Harvey. 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, builder; alterations to 
atores, Junction-road, for Mr. A. Beeny, Mr. 
J. Bodle. builder. Plans have been lodged for 
shops and houses. Cornfield-road, for Mr. 
N. W. Evenden: Mr. A. A. Oakden, architect. 

East Cowes.—Club, Osborne-road; loca! 
Liberals. 

Eccles. Plans have been passed as follows: 
Six houses, Chapman-street, Messrs. Hardman 
& Jones: additions to Barton Hall Engine 
Works, Gorton strect, Peel Green, Messrs. I. 
Gardner & Sons. Ltd.: public baths, Cromwell- 
road, Patricroft, Eccles Corporation; ix 
houses, Cook-road, Mr. W. Hanson. 

Fenton. — School. Heron Cross (3.320/.) : 
Messrs. Ball & Robinson, builders, Stoke. | 

Folkestone.—Theatre: Mr. H. Videar. 
41. Bournemcuth-road, Fo'kestone. 

Gateshead.— Extensions to workhouse, Whin- 
ney House (26.000/.): Messrs. Newcombe & 
Newcombe. architects, Pilgrim-street. New- 
castle Additions to dril'-hall (2.000/.); Mr. 
H. Chapman, architeét, 38, Grainger-strect. 
Newcastle. . 

Glasgow.—lLibrarv Possilpark (5,5407 .) : Mr. 
Geo. Simpson, architect, 255. St. Vincent- 
street. Glasgow. Roman Catholic Schoo! for 
Church of Sacred Heart (3 2007.): Mr. C. J. 
Menart, architect, 21. West George-street. 
Glasgow. School, Bluevale district (9 0007.) : 
Messrs. Cullen, Lockhead, & Brown, architects. 
Brandon. Chambers, Hamilton. 

Harden.—Additions to works for Messrs. J. 


Stee] & Sons, 
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THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 


LECTURES : 


DECORATIVE SCULPTURE. 


Tux last of the course of lectures for the 
present session on Arts Connected with Build- 
ing, arranged by the Carpenters’ Company, 
was delivered on Wednesday. last week uin 
Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, by Professor 
W. R. Colton, A.R.A., on Decorative 
Sculpture," Mr. William Robertson, Past- 
Master, presiding. 

The lecturer said the subject was full of 
interest, and so mixed up with architectural, 
historical, and other questions that he hoped 
he would be excused if he departed ctis hát 
from the main line of his argument now and 
then. Sculpture was decorative according to 
its quality and style, and the quality of 
sculpture was shown in the skill of its execu- 
tion, and the style was naturally what the 
author of it wished to say. The Greeks 
generally aimed at dignity and calmness in 
their sculpture; they wished it to be 
calm, dignified, and to have no theatrical 
characteristics about it. The Egyptians 
strove for religious feeling—for the awe and 
intensity and expression of religious feeling; 
while in the Christian school there was rather 
a feeling of sacrifice and terror. In addition, 
there were such simple things as Love and 
Rest and so on, which were fine subjects for 
sculpture, but domestic subjects were not, as 
a rule, ones for sculpturesque treatment, such 
subjects as a child and a puppy dog not being 
suitable for fine sculpture. When there was 
no meaning behind a work, when it conveyed 
no impression, it was decidedly bad sculp- 


ture—-just like architecture without anag l 


being bad architecture. One saw this in a goo 
many modern architectural works, and even 
in such impressive buildings as St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Greenwich Hospital there were 
germs of what was hardly logical architec- 
ture. Several architectural features which 
originally had a constructional meaning had 
become useless as construction, and were 
merely conventionalised ornament. That was 
allowable as a convention, but we must draw 
the line somewhere and be logical in our 
architecture, or we should go wrong. Much 
architectural work of the day was illogical 
and senseless in some respects, as in the case 
of the arch, which should carry a super- 
imposed mass, now used as a decorative 
feature with no weight above it. "Then, 
again, the lintel, logically intended to take 
the weight above it, was broken by a key- 
stone—often by several keystones, even in 
otherwise fine buildings. The tendency in 
this respect was for these keystones breaking 
into a lintel to become larger and larger or 
more numerous, and a constructional feature 
ceased to be anything but an ornamental one, 
and he could not see what excuse there could 
be for going against the whole principle of 
construction. 

The Greek pediments were decorated with 
beautiful figures, and these figures, though 
far from the eye, lost none of their beauty 


Portion of the Frieze of the Parthenon. 


(From Sculptures of the Parthenon,” British Museum.) 


by being highly wrought. That was a point 
he wished to emphasise—i.e., the Greeks 
never failed to make their sculpture 
figures beautifully finished, and the back 
parts were as beautifully finished and 
wrought as the front. The Greek artist 
never thought that any power was lost by a 
finished figure, but nowadays we were inclined 
to think that we lost power in finishing a 
figure beautifully if placed some distance 
from the eye. ln modern buildings roughly- 
shaped blocks, which hardly represented 
figures at all, were used when well above the 
eye, and that was the modern idea of how 
sculpture should be done for architectural 
usage; but that was not the Greek way. In 
looking at the Parthenon frieze, the Elgin 
marbles, etc., it almost seemed as though the 
Greek artists were thinking of the time when 
their work would be broken up and placed 
in museums. Every part of these works was 
a thing of delight, but that could not be said 
of modern sculpture done for architectural 
purposes. Of course, conditions had changed, 
and time was not of such importance then, 
and perhaps not money. Emperors and rulers 
were prepared to pay and to wait. If a few 
years were taken nowadays over a great 
memorial the sculptor was grumbled at, and 
the best work could never be done under these 
circumstances. "The best work took time and 
cost a good deal of viu ER Nowadays, the 
higher up sculpture was placed upon a build- 
ing the cheaper it must be and the rougher 
it must become. Parts of the Parthenon 
frieze to be seen in the British Museum, 
placed inside the Parthenon and high up, 
were superbly rendered and modelled. 

It was supposed by some people that the 


Fireplace in Dorchester House, 
By Alfred Stevens, 


Parthenon frieze was coloured. It might 
have been coloured at some time by some 
Emperor who loved colour, but he was quite 
certain it was never coloured by the sculptor 
himself or with his permission. Colour on 
a subtly-rendered surface of that sort would 
be absolute vandalism. The years of labour 
it must have taken to bring that work to 
perfection would be lost with colour applied 
to it, and the colour put upon that frieze 
must have been applied at some later period. 
Colour had its advantages, of course. Thick 
pigment was effective at a distance, and was 
welcomed by the worst sculptors, because it 
covered a multitude of sins. As to whether 
it was coloured to preserve it, if one ruined 
a thing to preserve it he did not see the point. 
Colour, of course, was used in certain sculp- 
ture work by the Greeks, the Assyrians, and 
Egyptians, and also coloured materials, but 
not, he thought, on their highest works of art. 
The great statues in the Grecian temples, 
such as Minerva and Jupiter, by Phideas, 
were coloured. The eyes and drapery were 
coloured, but this was a different matter, for 
these statues were gods or godesses, and they 
were not sculptured in the ordinary sense, and 
they were not of the architecture of the 
temple in the ordinary sense; they were the 
deities of the temple, and they were coloured 
in order to impress the common people, for 
the coloured figure was more easily under- 
stood, and these deities possessed the temples, 
as it were, and they were to strike awe and 
terror in the beholder. They were so 
colossal, too, that the colour little effect 
on the modelling, which was not so subtle as 
in the other work. 

The lecturer having read some observations 
on colour by a previous professor of sculpture 
at the Royal Academy bearing out these re- 
marks, then showed the Belvedere torso. It 
was one of the greatest in the world, and was 
supposed to be the foundation upon which 
Michelangelo founded himself. In the work 
of Michelangelo there was a great difference 
from the work of the more primitive Greeks. 
The Greeks had their simple tastes, simple 
ideas, and their sculptors crystallised these 
ideas into very definite form. Pericles 
inspired the great sculptors and architects of 
Greece, his being the moving mind of Greece. 
and there could be no other explanation of 
that wonderful period in Greece. Michel- 
angelo was brad up in a different school, 
under a different religion, and he portrayed 
more strenuous feelings—the elements of 
religious mystery which had then been felt, 
and he wished to portray something behind 
what he did, i.e., a great moving spirit. 
Apart from this, he seemed to have founded 
himself upon the Belvedere torso as far as the 
modelling was concerned—the light and shade 
rippling over the muscles and the different 
planes of the various parts of the body. 

The lecturer showed several views in 
illustration of his remarks, and drew par- 
ticular attention to the impressiveness of 
the work. That was what Michelangelo 
always wished to express—an immense and 
intense feeling at the back of his work. But 
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Michelangelo was not so particular about 
proportions, yet in his disproportions he tried 
to make one feel what he wanted one to feel. 
In his group of Christ and the Madonna one 
saw the disproportion, Christ being a grown 
man upon the lap of His Mother, She being 
very much bigger in proportion to Christ. 
The pediment of the sarcophagus of 
Guiliano de’ Medici in the new Sacristy, San 
Lorenzo, Florence, was much too small for the 
figures, and they had a sliding-off effect, and 
the proportion seemed too small, but in the 
British Museum, and also in Paris, were 
drawings by Michelangelo showing that in 
the original design these portions were not 
so small, and why the original was departed 
from it was not easy to say. One of Michel- 
angelo’s works, which would attract a great 
many pilgrims if ıt were abroad, was to be 
seen in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal 
Academy. It was worth untold gold, but as 
it was only a few steps out of Piccadilly few 
people went to see it. lt was unfinished in 
places, but that was like so much of his 
work; there was not time for him to finish 
the greater part of the work he was engaged 
upon. A great artist of the present day, 
perhaps the greatest sculptor of France, i.e., 


M. Rodin, was a man with a mind behind . 


him, but he was an innovator and a ve 
dangerous instructor to sculptors. Althoug 
M. Rodin pretended to have founded himself 
on Greek Sculpture, he had founded himself 
entirely on Michelangelo, and he finished 
his work less than Michelangelo did. 
Where Michelangelo left work unfinished 
because he was obliged, Rodin left it un- 
finished intentionally, and he copied Michel- 
TANE in the good side of his work—pose, 
light, and shade, and mass—but in the bad 
also, i.e., in the bad proportions, and his 
malformations were done with the idea of 
impressing thought upon the observer. The 
danger of this work of malformation and dis- 
proportion was that it might lead to the fine 
ideals and intentions of Classical art bein 
displaced. No doubt most of his hearers ha 
seen the Post-Impressionists at the Grafton 
Gallery, and that exhibition showed the same 
movement—a movement of eccentricity, the 
attempt to portray something which was 
hardly capable of portrayal, and dignified 
Classical art was displaced in favour of such 
eccentricities. A curious thing that was 
happenıng to sculpture was the mutilation of 
statues. The school which had existed for 
some years in Europe had now formed itself 
into a school for the mutilation of sculpture, 
and in an ordinary exhibition in London he 
had seen a large number of these mutiliated 
works. Not content with a beautiful figure 
conveying some idea, it had been discovered 
by a certain school that to lop off a leg, or 
two legs, or an arm, or two arms and a head 
greatly enhanced the value of an artistic 
production; at any rate, it lent more to the 
imagination. He understood how the sculptor 
felt about the matter : it was easier to do a 
portion than the whole, and if one cut off 
a leg and called that one work of art, and a 
torso another work, and so on, it saved time. 
But he wondered that the public put up with 
this sort of thing. 

The lecturer then showed some charac- 
teristic examples of this class of work. Pro- 
ceeding, he said he hoped this was not the 
sculpture we should have upon the new City 
bridge. That was a chance which might 
never occur again of doing something beauti- 
ful in the City. He could imagine the 
approach to the bridge having beautiful 
groups and being really a fine thing. He 
was not an expert upon the question of the 
direction of the bridge across the river, but 
it seemed to him that whichever direction it 
took the buildings could be cleared away 
round St. Paul’s Cathedral so as to enhance 
the value of the few artistic elements in that 
neighbourhood immensely, and with fine 
approaches of beautiful sculpture at the 
entrances, it was a chance we might never 
get again; and he hoped that whatever was 
done would be done in the finest way possible. 
Utility was something, but so was beauty, 
and we must not forget that. "There was the 
beauty of line, of soul, as well as mere ease 
of communication. A very charming bridge, 
although the sculpture was not particularly 
good, was the Alexandre III. Bridge in Paris. 
It was a very effective work, and it had piers 
on each side with sculpture upon it. It made 
one think, and it was that which was wanted 
in decoration: it was the kind of decoration 
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that made one dream and build castles and 
rouse one's mind and take it away from the 
thought of making a few pounds. It made 
one think of something else which should be 
an object in life, i.e., the making of a fine 
and beautiful thing. England was a land of 
good iutentions, and all over the country we 
saw  plinths, pedestals, niches, but with 
nothing on them. We started with niches to 
be filled with sculpture, but the sculpture 
never came. It seemed to be the idea that 
a work was finished when the kitchen accomo- 
dation, etc., was provided. We recently 
built a processional arch for kings to pass 
beneath, and we were not satisfied with that 
simply and making it a beautiful thing, but we 
must make it a residence for someone. He could 
not see the logic or the sense of such a thing, 
and he could imagine the domestics looking 
from that residence to see the kings pass! 
But there was a slight return on the money 
expended! That would appeal to some 

ople, but he did not understand it. 
Nothing for beauty’s sake alone seemed to 
suffice, and we always seemed to want to 
graft the useful on the beautiful, instead of 
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making the beautiful useful in its utility. 
The refining influence of beauty on the human 
mind was tremendous. People did not seem 
to realise that half the vices of mankind would 
be cast aside if the human mind was papers 
brought under the refining influence of beauty 
at an early age. Many hundreds and 
thousands of young people were taught pre- 
liminary drawing and so on, but they were 
not surrounded with beautiful objects. We did 
not teach the appreciation of beautiful objects 
—beautiful landscape, architecture, sculpture, 
etc.—but those things must be brought near 
to the people not only in the West-end, but 
in the East-end. Our board schools should 
be beautifully decorated, for it would pay us 
over and over again to cultivate the human 
mind. Why should not the play-yards of the 
school be made into something of a garden 
and a bronze fountain be placed therein? 
The lecturer then referred to some of the 
proposals for commemorating the late King. 
There were two qualities about a memorial 
which were inherent. A memorial to be a 
memorial must be a visible thing, and it must 
justify itself; it must be a love-offering, as a 
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sacrifice to the dead, free of any obvious or 
hidden benefit to the giver. lt should be in 
the nature of a gift. When Prince Albert died 
one town put forward a memorial for a Prince 
Albert Royal Memorial Sewer! This was the 
very worst spirit in which to think of a 
memorial. Some of the proposals made to 
commemorate King Edward also appeared to 
him to be very strange, such as the proposed 
substitution of King Edward's statue for 
Nelson's in Trafalgar-square and the chang- 
ing of the name of the square; the doing up 
inside and outside of the Mansion House; 
and the rebuilding of the facade of Bucking- 
ham Palace. This last work was a neglected 
State duty, and if undertaken it would be 
a memorial to King George, and not of King 
Edward. Besides, the building was one of 
the worst in Europe. There were many 
hospital and other proposals which were 
neglected State duties, and they could not be 


considered as a memorial to the late King.. 


Hundreds of clock towers were suggested ; 
that was utilitarianism in the extreme, and 
most inartistic. 

The lecturer referred to other proposals, 
and showed many other slides, including works 
by Alfred Stevens, some beautiful Hindoo 
work, ‘a group of fountains, afd several other 


Example of Indian Sculpture. 


works. In conclusion, he said we must briug 
sculpture to the mass of the people and teach 
them to appreciate it. We should throw back 
the railings of our parks, make terraces open 
to the roads, and provide sculpture, trees, 
and beautiful railings. Let the people get 
close to statuary and learn to love it. They 
could not appreciate sculpture in museums 
and galleries, which were for the highly 
educated, and even then they gave headaches. 
We wanted good work close to us, where we 
could value it. We made a mistake in putting 
things entirely in museums. The school- 
house and the play-yard should be made use 
of, and fine designs should be brought to 
where the worker lived and worked. It was 
impossible to learn the legend of art in going 
up to South Kensington on a holiday. trip. 
What was there at Peckham, Dalston, and 
Kensal Green to stimulate the people in art? 

A hearty vote of thanks having been 
accorded to the lecturer, Mr. R. Cobay, the 
Master of the Company, mentioned that the 
lectures, sixteen in all, arranged by the Com- 
pany for this session were now at an eud, and 
on the motion of one of the audience a hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to the Company 
for the series. 

— — H— 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Chelsea.—Mr. G. W. Booth, on behalf of the 
Vale Estate, Ltd., 34, Victoria-street, S.W., 
has applied for sanction to the laying out of a 
street 40 ft. wide out of the east side of Vale- 
avenue. Underground conveniences are to be 
erected in Manor-gardens. Estimates will be 
submitted in due course. 

Greenwich.—Shooter's Hill.road and Park- 
lane are to be repaired with granite at an 
estimated cost of 1,5004 Tenders are to bc 
invited for forming and paving as & new street 
& portion of Straightemouth. Plans have been 
5 for the London Building Estates 

evelopment Compan to erect twenty houses 
in Hervey-road and Woodville- road. 

Hendon.—The Rural District Council havo 
passed plans for Mr. W. Tompkine for six 
houses. Cornwell- road. Pinner. Plans have 
heen lodged for a proposed Salvatorian House 
for the Salvatorian Fathers, High-street, 
ITarrow Weald. 

Heston and Isleworth.- The following plans 
have been passed :—Measrs. Hodgkinson & 


entire scheme 
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Son, alterations to Hippodrome, Hanworth- 
road, Hounslow; Mr. H. W. Hiscock, six 
villas, Chapel-road, Hounslow; Mr. A. C. 


Stephens, extensions to laundry. Stanley-road, 
Hounslow; Messrs. P. Chase Gardener & Co., 
ten houses, Kingsley and Lampton roads; Mr. 
J. E. Franck, church hall, corner of Clifton- 
road and Thornbury-road. Plans have been 
lodged Messre. Hamilton for twenty shops 
in Thornbury-road, Spring-grove. 

Leyton. — The following plans have been 

:—Mr. W. H. Cockcroft, eight houses. 
Colchester-road; Mr. J. W. Atkins, alterations 
to theatre, 696, High-road; Mr. A. Radcliffe, 
eight houses, Chesterfield-road. The following 

lans have been lodged:—Mr. J. Dunn, four 
uses , Seymour-road; Mr. R. Creed. bal] and 
institute, High-road. 

Poplar.—A_ preliminary estimate of the 
approximate cost of the extensions proposed 
at the generating-station shows a total of 
Extensions to buildings and the 
erection of a pumping-station will, it is 
believed, cost 13,810/. of this. In addition to 
the 42,455“. expenditure mentioned, it is also 
intended to provide mechanical means of 
handling coal from railway eiding or canal 
to the works. The cost of this, including 
erection of stores, is estimated at 6,000/. The 
Council has deferred the consideration of the 
pending a report from the 
Finance Committee. Plans have been passed 
for Messrs. F. & F. H. Higgs for the building 
of All Saints! Institute. 

Southgate.—The Urban Distriot Council has 
passed the following plans: —Mr. A. Sykes, 
live shops and houses, The Market, Green- 
janes, Palmer's Green; Mr. G. Jackson, eight 
shops and houses, Green-lanos, Palmer's 
Green; Miss 8. Ford, rebuilding two 
cottages, and alterations to shops, Tottenhall- 
road, Palmer's Green; Messrs. Edmondsons, 
Ltd., fifteen shops and houses, The Broadway, 
Winchmore Hill; Mr. W. A. Goring, six 
houses, Oakfield-road, Southgate; Mr. C. W. 
Tout, fifteen houses, situated in Harlech-road, 
Southgate. 

Wandsworth.—The Highways Committee has 
provisionally decided that the plans required 
in connexion with new streets be copied by 
Messrs. Halden & Co.. Ltd., and Messrs. B. J. 
Hall & Co.. Ltd., at 60 per cent. off schedule 
rices in all cases. Tenders are to be invited 
or paving Arragon-gardens, Streatham, and a 
portion of Daysbrook-road, Streatham. Messrs. 
E. Parry & Co. ere to pave part of Coteford- 
street, Tooting, wi Victoria indurated 
paving at 509/. 10s. The Borough Surveyor's 
estimate for this work was 489/. 19s. 8d. The 
same firm are to pave with similar material 
a part of Lessingham- avenue. Tooting, at 
589/. 10». the Surveyor’s estimate being 
578“. 11s. The Baths Committee have come to 
the conclusion that more swimming accom- 
modation in covered buildings is required for 
the eastern side of the Borough. The Com- 
mittee are to report as to a suitable site, or 
sites, with estimates, etc. The following plans 
have been passed: —Messrs. W. . Gaze 
Sons, Ltd., saw mille. The Plain. Southfields; 
Mr. B. E. Nightingale, church, Mitcham-lane. 
Streatham, corner of Welham-road; Mr. H. F. 
Buchan, eight houses, Kirkstall - road, 
Streatham; Messrs. Limpus & Son, tea-rooms, 
etc., at Messrs Holdron's premises, Russell 
House, Balham High-road. also factory. 
stables, and garage. Park-hill. Clapham 
South; Temperanco Billiard Halle, Ltd.. 
bilj'iard-hall at Mitcham-road, Tooting Broad- 
way. 

Watford.—Plans have been passed by tho 
Rural District Council as follows:—Mesars. J. 
Dickinson & Co.. Ltd., additions to Apslev 
Mills, Abbots Langley: Mrs. Cope. addition 
to Darhills. Aldenham. Builders are to be 
warned of the penalties attaching to commenc- 
ing work before plans have been approved by 
the Council. 

West Ham.—The following plans have been 
passed : —Messrs. & T. R. Milburn. addi- 
tions and alterations. Empire” music-hall. 
Broadway. Stratford: Mr. R. M. Allen, addi- 
tions at Messrs. G. H. Leavey & Co.’s, Ltd.. 
premises, Broadway. Stratford: Mr. J. Sayer. 
additions and alterations, 7, Maryland-point. 
Stratford: Mr. W. Harris. five shops anid 
houses, Albert-road, Silvertown. Plans have 
been lodged as follows :—Mr. E. Pratt. adepta- 
tion of 17. Highetreet, Stratford. for cine- 
matograph theatre: Mr. E. Cannell, additions 
and alterations, 378. High-street. Stratford. 
Sanction has recently been received from 
the Board of Trade to the borrowing of 
10 000“. for the purpose of erecting car sheds 
in Greeneatestreet. Plaistow. The tender of 
Mr. W. Harbrow has been accented at 439. 
for a temporarv addition to the Custom House 
Boves’ School. The Council have accented an 
offer from Messrs. J. A. Hart & H. E. Dick- 
man of 300/. per annum for the tenancy of the 
upper portion of the Swan tramcar depot. It 
is proposed to carrv out alterations so as to 
adapt the premises for giving cinematograph 
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exhibitions, etc. The following plans have 
been p :—Mr. A. Hicks, meat store, rear 
uf 91, Woodgrange road, Forest Gate; Mr. 
J. M. H. Gladwell, eixteen houses, Claypole- 
road, Stratford; Mr. W. H. Allerton, ten 
houses and two shops. Prince Regent’s-lane, 
Plaistow; Mr. H. Brickell, glass factory, 
Paoific- road, Canning Town; Mr. H. Curtis, 
extensions to St. Paul's Mission Hall, rear of 
190, Leyton-road, Stratford. 

Westminster.—Wood is to be substituted for 
macadam and setts in South-street at an esti- 
mated cost of 185/., and repairs ere to be 
carried out in Exhibition-road to cost 1801. A 
plan has been lodged by Measrs. F. Matcham 
& Co. for a building (Victoria Palace) in 
Allington-street.—Mesers. Rooper & Whately, 
solicitors, 17, Lincoln's Inn-fields. recently 
wrote to the Council to the effect that the 
leases for the block of property stretching from 
Coventry-street to Shaftesbury-avenue, and 
known as the Arundel! Estate, would fall in 
in 1915. It was proposed to rebuild the 
property at the date mentioned, excepting 
the Shaftesbury-avenue portion. Negotiations 
followed the receipt of the letter with regard 
to the question of olosing Arundell-street and 
square, and interviews took p between the 

aluation Surveyor of the Council and Mr. 
W. Hurst Flint, of Messrs. Humbert & Flint, 
11, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. In the 
result the Improvements Committee decidcd 
(subject to the usual sanction) to consent to 
the closing of the street and square in con- 
sideration of the payment to the Council of 
12,500. The Secretary of the Surveyors’ 
Institution has forwarded copy of plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Paul. Waterhouse for an exten- 
sion to the Institution buildings. The Institu- 
tion asked for permission to enclose a portion 
of Prinoe's-mews with iron railings, and this 
has been agreed to by the Improvements Com- 
mittee, subject to protective conditions. The 
same mittee has provisionally accepted 
the tender of Messrs. Mowlem & Co., Ltd.. 
for street formation works in connexion with 
the Mall improvement, at an approximate 
cost of 1.7881. , 

Willesden.—Tenders are to be invited for 
making-up Coverdale-road. Part of Kendall. 
road is to bo made and paved. The Council 
have under consideration a report from the 
Baths Sub-Committee as to the advisability of 
erecting public baths at Church End at a cost 
not to exceed 16.500. The scheme include: 
one swimming-bath, 75 ft. by 35 ft., with two 
cleaning troughs, shower-bath at the shallow 
end, end dressing-boxes; one Russian steam, 
bath, ono large waiting-room, caretakers 
apartments, ticket office, boiler-house (contain- 
ing two boilers and mechanio’s bench), twenty- 
four slipper-baths (for both sexes), establish- 
ment laundry (with sufficient machinery to 
meet the requirements of the whole baths of 
the Council), and one artesian well. 

Wood Green.—Application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 1,0734. for improvements in Norman- 
avenue, and 1, 5751. for improving Vallance- 
oud 


road. 

Woolwich.—Tenders are to be invited for 
the erection of a shelter and convenience at 
the Eltham tramway terminus. A portion of 
Shrewsbury-lane is to be made up as a new 
street at an estimated cost of 2.3202. Mr. 
W. II. Browning, surveyor and estate agent. 
Eltham, has approached the Council with the 
object of taking a lease of a vacant site in 
High-street, E'tham. for the purpose of erect- 
ing thereon an electric theatre. The offer 
inqludes a condition of expenditure of not lesa 
than 5.0004. on the proposed building. The 
following plans have n :—Mr. J. J. 
Bassett, 191. Earlshall- road. Eltham, eight 
houses; Mr. F. Hird, Bowater-road, Woolwich. 
new apparatus shop. Harden's Manor wav. for 
Messrs. Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


— 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Walter Andrew. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Walter Andrew, architect. of  Parkstone. 
Dorset, which occurred on Thursday. the 30th 
ult., at Sligo. Most of his work was carried 
out on the Wimborne estates, and it included 
a number of residences at Parketone, schools. 
and other buildings in the Bournemouth dis 
trict. Mr. Andrew was for some years captain 
of the Hampshire County Cricket Team. and 
was an ardent lover of outdoor sports. 


The Late Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. 


In addition to the particulars given in our 
last issue (p. 414. ante). we may mention that 
Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, G. V. O.. CIE. 
F. S. A., Commdr. Crown of Prussia, Chev. 
Légion d'Honneur, Hon. LL.D. McGill Uni. 
versity, Canada, and member of the Rova! 
Asiatio Society, was a son of Edwar) 
Marmaduke Clarke, of Richmond, Co. Dublin. 
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end was educated in France and at Gaultier's 
Mas «eed School, Sydenham. He was elected 
& Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1888, and was the architect of 
the National Training School of Cookery in 
Buckingham  Palaceroad; the West Park 
Museum,  Macclesfield ; Alexandra House, 
Keneington-gore, for students of music; 
Cotherstone Church, Durham; the Indian 
Palace in the Paris Exhibition, 1889, when 
Agent of the Indian Government; and the 
Palais Indien" café in the Rue Auber, 
Paris, 1890. He made a complete set of draw- 
ings, with details, of the Houses of Parliament 
for Dr. Percy when the latter was commis- 
sioned to reorganise the heating end ventilat- 
ing arrangements, and carried out the restora- 
tion of the ceiling and panelling of the Duchy 
of Cornwall Counci] Chamber of Henry Prince 
of Wales, temp. James I., in No. 17, Fleet- 
street—formerly the Fountain tavern as re- 
built, in 1610-1, by John Bennett. Five years 
after he had left the South Kensington Train- 
ing Schools (where he won the National 
Medallion for Architectural Design) he was 
sent to Italy (1870) as superintendent of 
moeaic reproduction in Venice and Rome; in 
1872 he completed the decorative work in St. 
Mark's Church, Alexandria, for the late James 
Wild; in 1874 he went to Persia to complete 
the British Embassy buildings in Teheran, and 
four years afterwards was appointed an archi- 
tect to the Royal Commission and agept to the 
Indian Government for the Paris Exhibition, 
1878. He was a Royal missioner an 

Juror in Vienna, for the Paris Exhibition, 
1900, and the St. Louis, Missouri, International 
Exhibition, 1904; he went to India in 1879 and 
1885 in the service of the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensin „and. as 
Keeper, rearranged the collections of Oriental 
art formerly belonged to the India 
Office. He wrote many papers. and frequently 
lectured, upon archeology and the applied 
arts. He was the recipient of a silver loving- 
cup just before his departure for America as 
Direotor of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York Upon his retirement in last June 
from that post through ill-health the trustees 
appointed him their honorary European 
correspondent, and awarded him a handsome 
retiring allowance, with pension (one year’s 
pay and 1,000/. per annum). 


— — dl 
LAW REPORTS. 


Court or APPEAL. 
(Before the Master or THE Rois and Lords 
Justices FLETCHER MOULTON end BUORLEY.) 


Converting a Chapel into a Theatre. 
Rose v. Hyman. 


THIS case came before the Court last week 
upon the defendant’s appeal from a decision 
of Mr. Justice Horridge in the King’s Bench 
Division refusing the defendant's application 
for relief against forfeiture under sect. 12, 
sub-sect. 2 of the Conveyancing Act, 1882, tho 
alleged forfeiture heving been incurred for 
breach of a covenant to repair in a lease dated 
May 28, 1845, of which the defendant was the 


ee. 
The facta of the case sufficiently appear from 
the 1 judgment of the Master of the 


His lordship said that in 1844 an agreement 
was m under which a chapel was to be 
erected in conformity with plans and specifica- 
tions signed by lessor and lessees. In pur- 
suance of that agreement the lease of May 28. 
1845, was granted for a term of ninety-nine 
years lese ten days from Christmas, 1842, at 
an annual rent of 33/.. and the lease contained 
a covenant to complete the chapel, with its 
appropriate offices and all appurtenances there- 
unto belonging, before mid-summer, 1846. He 
inferred that the chapel as erected, including 
the dwarf boundary wall and iron railings, 
wae in conformity with the plans stipulated 
for by the leesor in 1844. There was nothing 
in the lease itself to create a charitable trust, 
but that was created by a subsequent declara- 
tion of trust. For upwards of sixty years the 
chape! as originally built was used as a chapel; 
but under an order of the Charity Commis- 
sionere, the leasehold interest was sold. end the 
lease in December last was assigned to the 
defendant, who proposed to alter the building 
so as to adapt it for a theatre. Meanwhile, 
the property had fallen out of repair, and a 
notice to repair was served on the then owner 
of the lease, and as that notice was not com- 
plied with, the plaintiff in November last 
issued a writ to recover possession on January 
24,1911. A writ was iesued against the present 
defendant. and in February. 1911. he took out 
a eummons seeking relief from the forfeiture. 
It was not disputed that the plaintiff's title to 
"X possession was good unless relief was granted. 
& The defendant had remedied, or would remedy 
^ forthwith, the breaches alleged in the notice to 
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repair so fer as the changes made in the build- 
ing admitted. But the difficulty arose from 
the fact that the defendant had opened a door 
in the main wall into St. Peter’s-street; 
removed the railings and dwarf wall on the 
north and west sides, thus throwing strips of 
ground into the streets; removed the gallery 
staircases near the north entrance and eub- 
stituted new etaircases at the southern end; 
and there were other less important alterations 
in the interior. Hie lordship said he was of 
opinion that these were acts of waste of euch 
a nature that the Court would have restrained 
the lessees from committing them, and they 
had entire y altered the character of the 
demised building. He thought the acts he had 
referred to were breaches of the covenant to 
repair and keep in repair. It was not a case 
in which nominal damages alone could be 
recovered, and the actual pecuniary loes to the 
plaintiff was not necessarily the measure of 
damages. Defendant avowed the intention of 
keeping the door open. and claimed the right 
to make and maintain the alterations effected, 
without which the building could not be used 
as a theatre. His lordship did not think that 
the defendant was entitled to relief, and that 
the appeal failed, and should be dismissed 
with costa. 

Lord Justice Moulton concurred. . 

Lord Justice Buckley differed.—He said that 
in his opinion the alterations did not amount 
to breaches of the covenant. No doubt the 
Court had to look to see whether the acts done 
were such as to diminish the value of the 
reversion, but he could find no evidence that 

ey w do so. On the contrary, hc 
thought the value of the premises would be 
increased. The terms which the leesors sug. 

ested as those alone u which relief should 
55 granted were that all the alterations should 
be canoelled, and the building reinstated as it 
wes before. The lessees were willing to 
deposit a reasonable sum sufficient to ensure 
the entire restoration of the premises to their 
former condition as a chapel at the end of the 
term, and while acoepting that offer, his lord- 
ship thought the proper terms were that the 
lessees should, to the satisfaction of the lessor's 
architect, eo pave the ground lying within the 
line of the former fence ae to distinguish it 
from the adjacent footpath, and should from 
time to time erect a proper fence to the like 
satisfaction, sateen ing of uprights resting in 
sockets in the ground, connecting the one to 
the other by chains or „ po as to form a 
fence in the line of the former fence, and that 
the lessees should repair the whole building 
consistently with the requirements of the 
notice to repair. He thought upon those terms 
relief should be granted. 

By a majority of the Court, therefore, the 
appeal was dismissed with costs. . 

Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., and Mr. Disturnal 
appeared for the appellant; and Mr. P. O. 
Lawrence, K. C., and Mr. G. H. Higgins for the 
respondent upon the appeal (the plaintiff). 


———9————— 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


. C. & R. Light, Ltd.. 134 and 146, 
Curtain-road, London, E.C., forward us a 
booklet of illustrations of the new works which 
they have y erected at Bedford. The 
Bedford Cabinet Works, as this new manifesta- 
tion of the firm's enterprise end business 
acumen is designated, are equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery, and the designing 
department has been enlarged and reorganised, 
Messrs. C. & R. Light wisely dee nini that 
design is the keynote of success in the furniture 
trade. The firm also send us prices of their 
" Bestwood ' panelling, which they claim to 
be the cheapest on the market. 

Messrs. David Rowell & Co., of 31, Old 
Quest mires Westminster, send us an artistic- 
ally-designed leaflet concerning the Barro!” 
patent chimney-pot. It is claimed that the 
' Bayol” pot is an effective means of obviat- 
ing down draught, being designed by its 
peculiar formation to draw out the smoke and 
actually assist a eluggish chimney, or to 
increase the up-current in a perfectly-built 
stack. The appearanoe of the pot is by no 
means ugly, and it is. besides, economical in 


price. 

The Globe Electric Companv Ltd., of 11. 
Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C., forward us 
their pamphlet, M. 15. describing the 
* Multax" long-burning flame arc-lamp. of 
which they ere the sole makers. It is claimed 
that the ‘‘ Multax'' possesses double the burn- 
ing hours òf any non-magazine lamp of similar 
length. The patent ''Bridge-Core" oarbons 
secure regular consumption and steady burn- 
ing. and are, besides, stronger than ordinary 
carbons, breakages being thus reduced to a 
minimum. All working parts are completely 
enclosed, affording ample protection from the 
fumes created by the highly-mineralised oar- 
bons used. The Multax lamp ie supplied 
in two patterns, for twenty and thirty-six 
burning hours respectively. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED." 


1,682 of 1910.—George Henry Kinsey: An 
improved ventilator. 

5,508 of 1910.—Alldays and Onions, Pneumatic 
Engineering Company, Ltd., and Phillip John 
Wilson: Pneumatic hammers. 

5,584 of 1910.—Nicho!as King Turnbull and 
the British Steel and Wire Company, Ltd.: 
Machine for remaking wire drawing dies. 

6,241 of 1910.—Henry Caplane and Gaston 
Clavelier: Manufacture of bric. blocks, 


slabs, els, mouldings, or the like of peat 
or cork, and apparatus therefore. 
12,241 of 1910.—Henry James Yates: Gas 


firea and other like heating apparatus. 

14,014 of 1910.—Jakob Louis and Jakob 
Kilburg: Apparatus for raising and lowering 
roller blinds of any kind, such as for windows, 
doors, and partitions for dwelling-houseg and 


shops. . 

15,310 of 1910.— Heinrich Eberlein: Metal 
skeleton or framework for conorete structures. 
. 15,731 of 1910.— Alfred Champion: Electric 
junotion-boxes and similar chambers. 

19,413 of 1910. — Firm Anglo-Oesterreische 
Bank: Fastenings for doors or the like. 

20,055 of 1910.—Max Rudolf Degelow: Slab 
and like gauging machines. 

21,130 of 1910.—Friedrich Ludwig Keppler: 
Glazed ferro-concrete structures, such as floors. 

22,129 of 1910.—Mano Roth: Covering for 
floors, walls, ceilings, and analogous purposes. 

28,023 of 1910.—James Thomas Butters, of 
Messrs. Butters Bros. & Co, and Alexander 
Morton Hume: Jib cranes. 

28, 171 of 1910.—Marius Dombald: Construc- 
tion of reinforced ceilings. 

29,597 of 1910. — Hugo Hecht: Portablo 

1910. — Harry Cyril Millican: 


perquetry. Scraping machines. 
30,334 of 
Machines for cementing leaded glazed channels. 
681 of 1911.—Doroteo Vi Cente Elordieta : 
Manhole covers for tank tops. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

25,855 of 1909.—Rafael Guastavino: Rein- 
forced brickwork. 

This relates to struotures formed of several 
thicknesses of thin tiles or slabs which are 
reinforced by means of bars 12. lying between 
the flat faces of the elabs, and rods 11, pre- 
ferably of a twisted form, lying in the edge 
joints. In the application to an arch, the 
curved bars may be embedded in the end 
walls; the courses may be reinforced ageinst 
shear in the bed-joints by short bars 13 cross- 
ing the bed-joints at right.angles A dome 
may be reinforced by bar 4, 5. The bars in 


25,855 of 1909. 


any of the forms may be in short lengtha with 
overlapping ends. 


26,000 of 1909.— Thomas 
Portable buildings. CREE 
This relates to a portable fireproof building, 


Bawden Provis: 


— 2 obo ooo @& 


— * — 


26,000 of 1909. 


the walls of which are formed of base blocks a 

having upstanding parts a5 on which are 

mounted the blocks b forming the studding or 
PATENTS Continued on page 444. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patente upon them caa 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (€) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xxi.; Auction Sales, xxviii. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of & boná-fide tender unlees stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„e It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


APRIL 15.—Havana.—Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See Competition News in issue of 
November 26. Particulars may be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 


® APRIL 18.—Newton Abbot.—ColLEGE.— The 


Governors of Seale-Hayne College, Newton 
Abbot, invite designs and estimates for new 
college. Three premiums of 100l., 50l., and 30l. 


are offered. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


APRIL 20.—Argentine.—A Hospital and School 
of Medicine, to erected at Rosario in celebra- 
tion of the Argentine Centenary, at a cost of 
about 149,0001. Prizes of 1,0501, 700l., and 440l. 
will be awarded. A copy of the conditions, etc., 
may be seen by British architects at the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
117 73, Basinghall street, London, E. C. 
imited number of copies is available for 
distribution. 

APRIL 20.—Leicester.—Proposep PuBLIC HALL. 
—The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
etruction of & new Public Hall, proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by & de- 

osit of 13. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 

awbey, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall. Leicester. 
* APRIL 22. — fitockport.—POoLICE-STATION AND 
Courts.—The County Borough of Stockport in- 
vite designs for a police-station and courts. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

May 1. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND ART 
GaLLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in issue of January 20, 
ane Competition News in issues of February 3 
and 17. 

May 5. — Swansea. —- CASTLE-STREET IMPROVE- 
MENT.— he Swansea Corporation invite designs 
and estimates for the improvement of Castle- 
atreet. Premiums of 250]. and 50l. are offered. 
See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

May 10. — Devizes. — New Warp. — The 
Devizes Cottage Hospital Committee invite de- 
signs for a new six-bed ward at, and to make a 
general rearrangement of, their existing hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of March 31 for 
further particulars. : M. 

May 15.—Chesterfleld.—The Standing Joint 
Committee for Derbyshire invite designs for the 
erection of a Court-house and lock-up, at a cost 
of 8.0001. Mr. Frank Baggallay, F.R.I.B.A., is 
appointed assessor. Open only, to architects 
practising in the county.  Particulars, 3l. 3s. 
deposit, from Mr. Geo. C. Copstick, L.R.I.B.A., 
County Offices, Derby. 

JUNE 1.—Bradford.—Inrinmary.—The Board 
of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulara. 


JuwE 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of & scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

AuUGUsT 15.—Berne.— Designs for the erection 
of & monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—COoURT or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160.0001. The Official 
Ca may be seen at the Library of the 


Novemner 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ÁLEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 


DecemBerR 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN ror a 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — RFMODELLING OF 
AssrFMBLY Rooms.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

No Darf. — Lowestoft. — ScnHoort. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 


for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l., 10é. 10s., and 5l. 5s. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

APRIL 8.—Burford.—BUILDING aN OPERATING 
THEATRE. Plans and specifications seen at the 
Hospital. Mr. Wyndham Hughes, Hon. Secre- 
tary, Fulbrook, Burford, Oxon. 

APRIL  8.—Harrowbarrow.—ScHOOL.—Altera- 
tions to the offices at the school. Mr. B. C. 
Andrew, Architect to the Committee, Biddicks- 
court, St. Austell. . 

APRIL 8.—Lustleigh.—CLvus-HoUsE.—Erection 
of & club-house. Plan and specification at Mr. 
Glanville's, Melrose-terrace, Lustleigh. 

APRIL 8.—Maesteg.—HorTEeL.—Rebuilding the 
Horse and Groom Hotel, Maesteg. Plans seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Messrs. 
Cook and Edwards, M.M.S.A., Masonic buildings, 
Bridgend. ; 

APRIL 9.—Kendal.—HosPiTAL.—Alterations and 
additions to the hospital. Plans seen, and quam: 
tities from Mr. John F. Curwen, F. R. I. A., 
F. S. A., architect and sanitary engineer, 26, 
Highgate, Kendal. ; 

APHIL 10. — Glenageary. — HaLL.—Parochial 
hall. Plans and specification with Messrs. 
W. M. Mitchell & Sons, Ms. R. I. A. I., architects, 
2, . N., Dublin, and quantities 
from Messrs. Paterson & Kempster, 95, Leeson- 
street, Dublin, on deposit of 11. 18. 

APRIL 10.—Innerwick, Bast Lothian.—ADDI- 
TIONS.—Additions to farm offices. Plans and 
specifications with tenant at Templemains Farm 

ouse. 

APRIL 10. — Kendal. — ScHoor. — Rebuilding 
school. Quantities from Mr. John Hutton, 
M.R.S.I., architect, Kendal. 

APRIL 10.—Llandovery.— Hovses.-—Six houses 
at Station-road. Plans with Mr. Thomas 
Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House. 

APRIL 10.—Long Eaton.—Lavartories.—Erec- 
tion of public lavatories. Quantities, etc., from 
Mr. F. Worrall, A. M. Inst. C. E., Engineer and 
Surveyor, Electricity Supply Works, Long 
Eaton, on deposit of 3l. 3s. 

APRIL 10. — Montgomery. — IMPROVEMENTS.— 
Works of improvement at a school. Mr. L. 
Phillips, Clerk, Education Offices, Newtown.. 

APRIL 11.—Bradford.—ADDITIONS.—Extensions 
and additions to the medical officers’ residence. 
Quantities from Mr. Fred Holland, the Archi- 
tect to the Board, 22, Manor-row, Bradford, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. . 

APRIL 1l.—Stockton.—WaLL.—Building of a 
brick wall. lan and specification seen, and 
forms of tender from Mr. W. Heslop, Highway 
Surveyor, Norton-on-Tees. 

APRIL 11.—Thurles, Ireland.—RFsiDENCE.— 
Erection of a dispensary residence, etc. Plans 
and specification with Mr. T. Williams, archi- 
tect, Clerk’s Office, Thurles. 

APRIL 11.—Whitley.—BA4NDSTAND.— Erection of 
a bandstand. Form of tender and further par- 
ticulars from Mr. A. J. Rousell, A. M. Inst. C. E.. 
Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, 
Whitley Bay. 

APRIL 12.—Barnstaple.—CoNVvENIENCE.—Erec- 
tion of a public convenience. Particulars from 
Borough Surveyor, The Strand, Barnstaple. 

APRIL 12.—Barrow-in-Furness.— ALTERATIONS. 
—For alterations to hospital. Quantities from 
the Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, on 
deposit of 1l. 1s. 

APRIL 12.—Belfast.— WarFrHOUSE.—Erection of 
a warehouse, Quantities from Messrs. W. H. 
Stephens & Sons, 13, Donegall-square North, 
Belfast, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

APRIL 12.—Bristol.—WarL.—-Retaining wall 
and leveling and tar-paving the playground. 
Specifications from Mr. Peter Addie, Exchange, 
Corn-street, Bristol. 

APRIL 12. — Drumoak. — Post-orrice.—Post- 
master’s house and post-office. Plan and specifi- 
cations with essrs. Alex. Stronach, jun., 
Son, advocates, 20. Belmont-street, Aberdeen. 

APRIL 19.— Hertford.— ScHooL.--Erection of a 
school. Mr. Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, 
Hatfield. 

APRIL 12. — Kexborough. — INN. — Pulling 
down and rebuilding the White Bear Inn. 
Quantities from Messrs. R. & W. Dixon, archi- 
tecta, 5, Eastgate, Barnaley. 

APRIL 13.—Caerphilly, 


Glam.—INN.—Addi- 


tions to the Caerphilly Station Inn. Quantities, 
on deposit of 2l. 2s., from Mr. Henry J. Griggs, 
architect, Metropolitan Bank- 


R. I. B. A. 
chambers, Newport, Mon. 


APRIL 13. — Camborne. — School. — Roman 

atholic school. Apply to Mr. Sampson Hill, 
architect, Green-lane, Redruth. 

APRIL 3. — Dorset. — School. — Elementary 
school. Mr. C. G. Bone, Secretary, Education 
Department, County Offices, Dorchester. . 

APRIL 14.—Llangefni.—CoTTAGE.— Erection of 
a cottage at Tyddyn Gwynt. Plans and specif- 
cations with Messrs. Richard Davies & Son, 
L. R. I. B. A., architects, Bangor. 

APRIL 14. — Old Windsor. — ALTERATIONS.— 
Alterations at the Windsor Union Workhouse. 
Plans and specifications from Messrs. Edgington 
& Spink, architecte, Windsor. 

APRIL 15.—East Grinstead.—SwrwMING Bare. 
—Open-air swimming bath. Particulars from 
Mr. W. E. Woollam, Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

APRIL 15.—Edeyrn, Wales.—VILLas.—Semi- 
detached villas. Plans and specifications with 
Capt. Williams, Angorfa, Edeyrn. 

APRIL 15.—Shrewsbury.—ScHooL, 


ETC.—New 
riding school and offices. 


Quantities, on deposit 
of ll. 1s., from Mr. Frank H. Shasler, 
F.R.I.B.A., 16, Pride-hill, Shrewsbury. 

APRIL 17.—Scotland.— NATIONAL. GALLERY.—Re- 


construction of the National Gallery. Drawings 
seen, and quantities obtained at H.M. Office of 
Works, 3, Parliament-square, Edinburgh, on de- 


posit of 1l. 1a. 

APRIL 18.—Watford.—DEMOLISHING.—Old Pest 
House buildings in Pest House-lane. Specifica- 
tion from Mr. D. Waterhouse, Engineer to the 
‘Council, Council Offices, High-street, Watford 
X* APRIL 19. -— Carnforth. — ENLARGEMENT or 
Posr-orricE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for enlarge 
ment of Post-office at Carnforth. See advertise. 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

APRIL 19.—Eldon.—HaLL, &TC.—Church hall 
and Sunday-school premises. uantities from 
Mr. W. A. Kellett, architect, Bishop Auckland. 

APRIL 19.—Fishguard.—DRILL-HALL.— Erection 
of a drill-hall, etc. Bills of quantities, on deposit 
of 1l. 1s., from Col. R. O. Lloyd, 7, Brodog- 
terrace, Fishguard. à 

APRIL 19.—Heaton..—PosT-oFiCE.—Erection of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne new branch post-office. Bi!» 
of quantities from H.M. Office of Works, Storey + 
gate, London, S.W., on deposit of 11. 1s. 

APRIL 19. — Huddersfield.—ADprrroxs.— Exec- 
tion of additions to store. Quantities from Mr. 
J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 3, Market-place. 
Huddersfield. 

X APRIL 19. — Luton.—AwninG.—The Midland 
Railway Company invite tenders for erection ci 
an awning over loading dock at Luton. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 
* APRIL 19.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—New Post. 
OFFICE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for new Branch 
Post- office. Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

APRIL 19. — Norfolk. — Schools. Frc. — The 
Norfolk Education Committee invite tenders fo: 
alterations, etc., at their various schools. Quan 
tities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. Thos A 
Cox, Secretary, Education Offices, Shireha!. 
Norwich. 
X APRIL 19. — Wimbledon. — TrtEPHowrz Ex. 
CHANGE.—' The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for telephone 
exchange at Wimbledon. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

APRIL 20.— Burton Port. Co. Donegal. 
DWELLINGS.—One block of dwellings at Aran 
more Island Lighthouse. Quantities, on depost 
of 2l. 2s., from Mr. Hubert G. Cook, Secretary. 
Irish Lights Office, Carlisle-buildings, Dublin. 

APRIL 21.—Bradbury.—CHtRCH.—New church. 
Thornbury. Plans seen, and quantities trom 
Messrs. Wright & Son, surveyors, Lancaster. 

APRIL 21.—Durham.—Additions to the County 
Police-station at Chester-le-Street. Plans seen. 
and quantities from the County Surveyor: 
Offices, Shire Hall, Durham. 

APRIL 22. — Cheddar. — Bripcrs.—Rebui!dise 
at Hythe Bow and Canal Bridges. Drawice 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 9l. 2s.. from 
Mr. H. T. Chapman, County Surveyor, County 
Surveyor’s Office, Wells. b 

APRIL 29.—Halifax.—AppDrrioNs.—Erection of 
additions to West Croft Mills. Plans, etc.. seen. 
and quantities from Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsís. 
& Son, architects, Lord-street-chambers, Halifar 

APRIL 29.—Llanelly.—CnRuURCH.-.New church 
at Pontyates. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. Wm. Griffiths, F. S. I., architect, Llane!is. 

APRIL 24. — London. — ALTFRATIONS.—Sundr* 
small alterations at four schools in West Har 
Specification from Mr. William | Jacques 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Education Can. 
miser 2, Fenchurch-street, E.C., on depo 


of 1l. 

APRIL 24.—Zalford.— SchOOT.— New infart 
school. Quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s, fro 
Messrs. Woodhouse, Corbett, & Dean, 100, Kits: 
street, Manchester. 
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East End of the Church, Ramparts, and Castle, St. Ma:aire. 


AT. MACAIRE lies 45 kilometres 
south-south-east of Bordeaux 
on the Garonne, which formerly 

ran at the foot of the rocks upon 
which the high walls were built, 
though now some 200 yds. or 300 yds. 
of marshy meadow separate the town 
from the water. A flood mark on 
the lower gate near the washing-place, 
about 7 ft. from the ground, with the 
date of June 26, 1875, shows, however, 
that sometimes the river and the rock 
join hands. This rock, the seat of the 
centre of the town, was occupied by a 
villa or settlement in Gallo-Roman times, 
if one may accept the legend round the 
arms of the city as evidence—‘ Urbs 
Sancti Macary olim Ligena.” The dis- 
covery of certain fragments of mosaic 
pavement in 1800 lends some probability 
to the legend, which is that in the IVth 
century S. Martin sent his friend and 


(From a Sketch by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A.) 


ST. MACAIRE. 


disciple, 8. Macarius, to evangelise part 
of Aquitaine ; who, with his companions, 
came to Ligena, a town near the mouth 
of the Garonne, whence his reputation 
for holiness, fervent preaching, and 
miracle-working spread throughout 
Aquitaine. Dying, worn out, he was 
buried by two of his disciples in the 
basilica of S. Laurence. The ravages of 
the Normans in the Garonne valley were 
probably accountable for the destruction 
of this basilica, but portions of the 
castle appear to be earlier than the 
XIth century, and the earliest mention 
of the place in “ Gallia Christiana " 1s in 
1026. This is the date of the gift of 
St. Macaire to Ste Croix, Bordeaux, by 
William, Duke of Aquitaine, and his wife, 
Aremberga, “ with titles and everything, 
law of land and sea, and blood justice.” 
The following year the body of S. 
Macarius was transported to Bordeaux 


'pulsion. . 


and buried in 8. André. The story goes 
that the lighted tapers which accom- 
panied the.relics were unextinguished, : 
notwithstanding rain and wind. 

After the marriage of Henry II. with 
Eleanor of Aquitaine the whole of 
Guyenne belonged to the English crown, 
except for intervals, for some 300 years. 
The towns had an affection for England, 
and only: became French under com- 
St. Macaire suffered severely 
during the troubles of the Fronde, having 
sustained three sieges. Considerable 
remains of the medieval fortifications 
exist, parts of which probably date from 
the VIIth century, including two or 
three gateways. Towards the north- 
west a good deal of the first wall remains 
with the Porte de Cadillac, now known 
as de Hôtel de Ville, in it, roofed with a 
steep pyramidal roof and with a clock in 
its upper portion. The vault of the 
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gateway is pointed, and there are mac hi- 
colations. A second gateway piereed the 
wall west of it, and there were two to tlie 
east. On the river side were none. A 
suburb on the north and another on the 
south were also enclosed by walls, and 
one gateway remains, the Porte Dumas. a 
square crenellated tower with pointed 
vault to the gate. "Towards the river the 
walls were built on the edge of the rocks 
following their line ; they have buttresses, 
and appear to be of the XIIth and XIIIth 
centuries, repaired in the XIVth. "The 
castle, the Cháteau de Tarde, is on this 
side. It appears to have been rebuilt in 
the XVIth century, to which period the 
staircase tower belongs, though small 
portions remain of an earlier das At 
the end of the Rue de Turon is a XIVth- 
century gateway, with the reinains of a 
later barbican outside and loop-holes for 
firearms in the walls close by, while in the 
Rue de Rendesse two gateways still 
exist, though that. in the outer wall has 
disappeared. 

The Place du Marché is an exceedinglv 
picturesque oblong, surrounded with 
urcades, some few of which have been 
destroyed. The houses date from the 
XIVth to the XVIth centuries for the 
most part, and give an excellent idea of 
the aspect of the centre of a southern 
medieval town. The palace, of which 
the courtvard is shown, belonged to a 
family named the Despanderons, which 
probably became extinct during the wars 


of religion. The floors have vanished, but . 


the three stories have each an enormous 
fireplac: one above the other. A few 
vears ago a secret hoard was found in one 
of the walls, with a portrait of a young 
ladv of the familv. Other important 
houses are to be found here and there in 
the town, most of them inhabited by the 
poor. The principal industries of the 
place are connected with the wine 
industry and the growth of carly veget- 
ables for the London market. Coopering 
13 carried on in the streets, providing 
groupings of workmen and apparatus 
strange to the foreigners eve, and 
appears to employ a good proportion of 
the population. | | 

The Church of S. Sauveur is one of the 
most impartant buildings of the district, 
and by night its massive walls tower aloft 
in the darkness like grey cliffs, making 
the houses round look small and unsub- 
stantial. The structure probably dates 
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in the main from the early years of 
the XIIth century, when Calixtus IT. 
sanctioned the union of the convent with 
Ste Croix, Bordeaux (in 1122 or 1125), 
for an inscription giving the date 
1039, engraved in two concentric circles 
framing a consecration cross accompanied 
by A and Q with square O's, and 
numerous abbreviations, probably end 
to an older building, Yes evidently 
not in its original place. None of the 
details of the actual church indicate 
so early a date. The plan shows an 
aisleless nave with three eleven-sided 
apses and crossing between them. The 
lower part is of one date and the upper 
of ‘another, the stone used, the con- 
struction and character of the carving 
being unlike in the two parts. The 
flat buttresses stop abruptly where the 
kind of stone changes (at a uniform 
height), and they are surmounted by 
little monolithic colonnettes crowned with 
vigorously-carved caps, which aid the 
modillions in their work of carrying the 
cornice. Some of them are outside the 
cornice and support a slope like the 
ordinary termination of a buttress. 
Unfortunately they are too high up to 
draw. M. L. Drouyn says that the same 
mason's marks appear in the bases of 
the whole extent of the walls, proving 
that the plan is entirely of the same 
date, though the eastern bay of the nave 
marks the end of the untouched Roman- 
esque work. The second and third 
bays were either finished or restored 
early in the XIIIth century, as the 
pointed windows with Romanesque 
mouldings show. The westernmost is of 
the second half of the XIIIth. With 
these periods the character of the vaulting 
ribs agrees. The buttresses to the south 
terminate in one colonnette, those to 
the north in three. The windows arc 
simple lancets grouped in twos, with 
enzaged columns and caps almost 
Romanesque in character. On the north 
of the western bay is a walled-up 
Romanesque door, which was the entrance 
for the inhabitant: of the town; on 
the south a pointed door led to the priory 
sacristy, and another, higher up. is 
said to have been made to enable sick 
friars to hear Mass. A simple Roman- 
esque window lights the south transept, 
replaced in the north in the XIVth 
century, and there are three in the 
apse with carved caps to the colonnettes. 
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S. Sauveur, St. Macaire. 
From the “Bulletin Monumental," 1500, 
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The hexagonal bell- tower is of the 
end of tne XIIIth century, but was 
heightened in the XVIIth. The western 
facade is divided into two stories,separa ted 
by a string and finished with a low gable, 
with crockets of crinkled leaves on the 
slopes, a cross on the top, and pinnacles 
ut the ends. The fine rose window and 
this gable are of the end of the XVth 
century, but the groups of columns at 
the north angle are Romanesque, except 
the caps, which are XIIIth century. 
The door opens beneath a trefoil arch. 
and the tympanum has two subjects 
with figures divided by a band. The 
lower subject is a row of eleven seated 
and nimbed persons, four of them 
headless; and the upper shows Christ 
seated between two standing angels 
and a kneeling figure on each side, 
probably the Virgin and St. John. 
Above the archivolt is divided into three 
Orders richly carved with figures and 
foliage. The innermost shows the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins, the three wise to the 
left with raised lamps. A rough stone 
into which the head of a virgin sinks 
terminates this half-arch; on the other 
side are four Foolish Virgins with lamps 
reversed. The second arch shows eight 
angels; an uncarved stone at the top 
gives space for two canopies. The third 
arch has also eight angels, most of them 
with censers. A band divides the up- 
rights into two stages ; in the upper only 
one mutilated statue remains on each 
side. The caps only of the long colon- 
nettes are medieval. The flat portions 
of the facade beyond the doorway were 
decorated, but only on the left side 
do fragments of canopies, etc., remain. 
which have been restored. The 
Huguenots are credited with the destruc- 
tion during the siege of 1562. There 
were some doorleaves with their hinges 
of the end of the XIIth centurv, but 
they have been restored, and it is difficult 
to say how much of the original work 
remains. There are several sarcophagi 
encrusted at various heizhts in the walls. 
The level of the ground having risen. 
there are now eight steps down into tlie 
church. The unequal bays are divided 

bv groups of columns engaged in 
pilasters, standing on circular bases ; the 
westernmost has a loftier vault than the 
rest and lighter vaulting ribs. Apparently 
the south-west pier was rebuilt in the 
XIIIth century, while all the rest aie 
of the XIIth. The three apses are 

divided into three stages, separated 
by strings of chequers ; at the base of the 

vault in the south and east is a cornice 

with dog-tooth moulding, and in tle 

north chequers and a bonding corre. 

The base of the wall has à round-arched 

arcade on colonnettes in all three apso, 

which is repeated in the eastern on the 

first storv, the colonnettes being in the 

angles of the undecagon and pilasters 

in the angles of the piers. The bases 

have claws and the caps are said to be 

finely carved, but have been much 

disguised with colour. The ornament 

consists of interlacings, figures, leaves. 

and monsters. The vaults are semi 

domical, but stilted ; at the intersection 

are ribs like those of the easternmost 

bay of the nave. Apparently a cupola 

was projected for the crossing, for the 

piers and main arches are not in harmony 

with the vaults which they support and 
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are very awkwardly set at the angle, the 
rib resting on a slab set diagonally on 
the corner of the pier. On the vaults 
of the easternmost portion are XIIIth- 
century paintings unfortunately restored 
in 1825. In the sanctuary a Vesica 
piscis, with our Lord somewhat as in the 
Vision of S. John in the Revelations, but 
seated and with the curious addition 
of a crucifix hung round His neck; a 
Last Judgment and another apocalvptic 
subject; on the arch in front the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins. On the crossing 
are the Legend of S. John the Evangelist, 
the Annunciation, and Assumption. On 
the arch to the south is the Legend of 
S. Catherine, and on the north that of 
5. James the Great, with one or two other 
figures. The convent was destroyed in 
1842, but some remains of the cloister 
still exist in a cooper's workshop to the 
south of the church and of the refectory 
ronds which projects beyond the town 
wall. 


— — — 
A MINISTER OF FINE 
ARTS. 

OR. H. HAMILTON FYFE, in a 
M daily contemporary, renews the 

claim that has been made from 

time to time for the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Fine Arts, and 
enforces his arguments by reference 
to the numerous artistic questions now 
crying out for settlement by some com- 
petent authority. The King Edward 
Memorial, St. Paul’s Bridge, the Thames- 
side reservoirs, and Rembrandt's “ Mill“ 
are quoted as fit subjects for the purview 


of such a Minister, apart from questions: 


like the reorganisation of the Royal 
College of Art and other organisations 
directly under Government control. 

Mr. Fyfe has faith in the future of the 
British nation in the matter of artistic 
development, provided that those qualitied 
to lead public opinion are placed in a 
position to do so, and he maintains that 
this could be effectively secured by 
focusing competent judgment on a 
Government official whose duty it would 
be to sift the wheat from the chaff and 
to translate the highest artistic aspira- 
tions into practical decisions. 

If the general public once realises what 
beauty, as interpreted by the skilled 
artist, means in the enhancement of the 
standard of life it would speedily accept 
the labours of those ready and anxious 
to give of their best for the benefit of tlie 
community. 

No complete character can be 
developed without a preference for 
pleasant over ugly sights. No money 
can be well earned, can benefit either 
individual or community, if it is earned 
at the expense of what is seemly and 
harmonious and fair. If we preach that 
with conviction, and never miss a chance 
of enforcing precept by action, the mass 
of people will be converted. We shall 
be an artistic nation again," writes Mr. 
Fyfe, and we cordiallv agree with him that 
the present moment is an opportune one 
for the endeavour to emancipate our- 
selves from the thraldom of utilitarianism ; 
but we wish. we could find ourselves 
in similar agreement when he makes the 
claim that it would not be ditficult to find 
a man for the post of Minister of Fine 
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Arts. We can hardly imagine a position 
more difficult to fill. Probably the first 
idea of those in authority would be the 
appointment of a cultivated and intel- 
lectual amateur, much on the lines of 
the selections that have been made in 
the past for First Commissioner of 
Works, but we may confidently affirm 
that no such selection would secure any- 
one sufficiently well versed in the technical 
expression of the various arts to be able 
effectually to control and decide between 
conflicting views, unless he were sup- 
ported by a strong permanent staff of 
leading exponents of the various arts and 
were content to make himself the mouth- 


piece of his expert adviser in the subject ` 


in question. 

In our view, far better results would be 
secured by the appointment of an able 
exponent of Architectural Art, which 
must needs dominate most of the problems 
involved, with advisers on questions 
outside the range of architecture. We 
admit that it would not be easy to ensure 
the adoption of a broad-minded policy 
in cases involving a combination ot the 
various forms of artistic expression ; 
but when we consider the frequency with 
which practical and economic factors have 
to be taken account of in any compre- 
hensive scheme we feel that it must be 
in the ranks of the only profession trained 
to use economic requirement as a vehicle 
for artistic expression that the ideal 
Minister of Fine Arts will be found. 


— — — 
NOTES. 


THE decision of the 
ee General Committee at 
Edward VII. their last meeting that 

the memorial to Kinz 

Edward should in any case embodv 
a monument will, we are sure, meet with 
the approbation of all artists. The 
parsimonious policy of tacking the name 
of memorial on to some work of public 
utility is, we imagine, sufficiently dis- 
credited. It now remains to determine 
a suitable site for such a monument. 
There seems only one possible position 
m connexion with the Mall, namely, 
the west side of the Admiralty gates 
facing the Victoria monument at the other 
end. The east side is too much domi- 
nated by the Nelson Column and can 
never be brought into really dignified 
connexion with Trafalgar-square, while 
the Green Park-avenue is clearly a 
subsidiary feature of the Mall scheme. 
If the Committee are prepared to look 
elsewhere numerous opportunities pre- 
sent themselves, provided it 1s admissible 
to dismiss the demand for proximity 
to Marlborough House. If not, however, 
we must admit that the problem is a 
difficult one, for such excellent positions 
as the south end of Kingsway (named 
after King Edward), Kensington 
(ardens, and Parliament-square are 
necessarily barred by this condition. 
We are glad to note that the Committee 
appears to be coming to the conclusion 
that after deciding on a site the treat- 
ment of it might be submitted to compe- 
tition ; perhaps it might find it helpful 
to institute a competition for the selection 
of a site in conjunction with this, subject 
of course to such conditions as might 
he considered essential. 
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THE new building lines 
for Piccadilly-circus have 
been submitted to the 
London County Council, who have in 
due course passed the matter on to the 
Westminster City Council for their 
approval. We understand that the latter 
body do not consider the proposals 
wholly satisfactory, and indeed we are 
not surprised. While but little exception 
can be taken to the line proposed from 
Jermyn-street to Regent-quadrant, the 
treatment or the Glasshouse-street corner 
is extremely unsatisfactory ; it is most 
unfortunate that important new buildings 
have been allowed to be erected quite 
recently in positions rendering a satis- 
factory scheme for this position quite 
impossible except at a very great cost. 
Two years ago it would have been 
quite practicable to remodel the sur- 
roundings of the County Fire Office in 
a manner that would have created a 
fine island site for a terminal building 
looking down Regent-street to Waterloo- 
place; all that was needed was a short 
link between Glasshouse-street and 
Denman-street, with two parallel streets 
running on each side of this site into the 
Circus. By this means a building about 
equal in frontage to the Fire Office and 
150 ft. deep could have been erected, 
and only old property would have been 
displaced. Our authorities are now, as 
ever, a day behind the fair, and find 
themselves in the difficulty that thev 
cannot widen Glasshouse-street without 
cutting away so much of the County 
Fire Office as will make it impossible 
to rebuild on the axis of lower Regent- 
strect. 


Our Street 
Improvements. 


EvERYONE will be glad 

The Mall. that the Charing Cross end 
of the Mall is being put into presentable 
condition for the Coronation procession ; 
and not onlv because that occasion 
demands it, but because the derelict 
appearance of the place would have 
given visitors a wrong impression of our 
civic aspirations. It has been an evesore 
too long and reform has come not a 
moment too soon. The latest agitation 
concerning features in the neighbourhood 
refers to the question of tree lopping 
along the Processional-road. It is the 
old controversy of the formal versus 
the informal treatment of gardens and 
spaces. Regularity of vista does not 
appeal to arboriculturists, who speak with 
derision of the “mop-headed” and 
* Noah’s Ark ” characteristics of present- 
day landscape designs. While symmetry 
is preferable to studied irregularity, 
over-pruning is deplorable, and in view 
of its intimate connexion with the sylvan 
effects of St. James's Park the trees 
in the Mall should be allowed to grow 
with reasonable limitations. 


STRONG opposition has 

oe Valley been aroused among the 
eservours- residents of Windsor, 
Staines, and the district by the proposals 
of the Metropolitan Water Board to 
convert this portion of the Thames 
vailey into a great water storage area 
for London and to place in juxtaposition 
to the river banks huge reservoirs rising 
to a height of some 20 ft. or 30 ft. Those 
who are familiar with the effect on the 
landscape of similar, Works between 
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Sunbury and Hampton will . understand 
the feelings of those who see a prospect 
of London's delightful pleasaunce being 
wrecked in such fashion, and will realise 
how necessary it is that adequate steps 
should be taken to provide for the 
preservation of the existing effects 
of river scenery. We are told that the 
engineers are proposing to treat the 
outside slopes in a manner harmonising 
with the surroundings; but, candidly, 
we have no confidence in their skill in 
this direction: we recollect only too well 
the case in which a waterworks engineer 
met opposition by agreeing to build an 
ornamental“ wall in lieu of a plain one, 
and how the wall erected in fulfilment 
of this promise was infinitely worse than 
the plainest wall that could have been 
devised. 


„ Tux celebrations in 1909 
Johnsons at Dr. Johnson's native 
place, Lichfield, gave the 
opportunity for much 
enthusiasm, with a eulogy from Lord 
Rosebery; and the recently placed 
statue to “the great lexicographer " 
which looks towards Fleet-street, 
although inadequate, is a hint of what 
should be there. We hear with pleasure 
that it is proposed to found a Johnson 
Museum, after the style of Hogarth 
House, Chiswick. No man more than 
Johnson deserves such a tribute, and 1t 
is fortunate that so suitable a place 
exists as the worthy Doctor's house in 
Gough-square, which Mr. Cecil. Harms- 
worth intends to present to the nation. 
It is suggested that besides Johnson 
rehes there would be room for things 
associated — with Boswell, Garrick, 
Reynolds, and other men of the time. 


Gough-square. 


THE attendance at the 
annual general meeting 
of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society on Tuesdav 
afternoon was perhaps scarcely large 
enough to indicate the part which this 
Society plays in the social economy of 
the architectural world, 1f we .take into 
consideration the importance of the 
message of its Report. It appears that 
this Society expended in relief last year 
the goodly sum of 9777. 15s. What this 
help may mean to those who have fallen 
by the way the Council of the Society 
are alone probably in a position to 
estimate, for there is a thoughtful 
provision in the by-laws to the effect 
that the names of those to whom 
assistance is granted shall not be pub- 
lished. Every case no doubt which comes 
before the Society is properly investi- 
gated, but it is not, we hope, investigated 
in a spirit further to wound those whom 
the struggle for life has sufficiently hurt. 
Philanthropic societies often carry inves- 
tigation bevond the limit of adequate 
inquiry. But inquiry is always neces- 
sary. A plausible begging-letter-writer 
can often make quite a decent living 
when an honest man in real distress is 
unable to find the wherewithal to pay his 
rent or even, m certain circumstances, 
to feed his children. The profession of 
architecture offers great prizes, greater 
perhaps than any other art; but it also 
has its risks, which are perhaps greater 
than those of any other art. Its success- 
ful practice requires a combination of 


Architects’ 
Benevolent 
Society. 
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qualities which in other arts would be 
largely superfluous. It requires the gifts 
of an artist, with the savoir-faire of a 
professional man. But we do not wish 
more than to indicate the difficulties 
which wait in the path of a successful 
architect. The Benevolent Societv has 
to do with those who have not succeeded 
or who are'in temporary difficulties. It 
has also to do with the widows and 
children of men who have been successful, 
or who, at any rate, had made a living, 
but who had not been able to provide 
for those whom they have left behind. 
We commend tlie aims of the Society to 
our readers. 


— — — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION: 


CAMERA, SKETCH, AND DEBATE 
CLUB. 


Tue Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club is 
evidently one of the most flourishing of the 
Association's branches, judging by the excel. 
lent display of work at its Annual Exhibition 
held at Tufton-street last week. The organisers 
managed to get together quite a good show of 
sketches and photographs by members of the 
Club, which gave evidence that at least tho 
present-day architect’s drawing capacity is 
not by any means limited to the production 
of prosaic working drawings and half-inch 
details. 

The water-colour section was by far the 
strongest, and deserves first mention, although 
it is impossible to do more than make passing 
reference to a few of the more notable exhibits. 
Mr. G. Grey Wornum, who works in a style 
quite his own, showed three delightful studies, 
his “Near Birchington ” being particularly 
good. Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie exhibited some 
clever Italian sketches showing a full apprecia- 
tion of the value of light and shade. Mr. W. 6. 
Newton's portrayal of“ Sundav Thames was 
charming in its lightness and delicacy of treat. 
ment. Mr. Gordon Hake was also represented 
by some Thames studies, which showed much 
ingenuity both in rendering and in choice of 
subject, but he excelled in his well-drawn 
“Etchingham Church." Mr. W. I. Keirs 
** Vase at Vicenza " deserved all praise, but he 
was less successful in his sketches in Morocco, 
which savoured somewhat of the Post-Impres- 
sionist school. Of Mr. J. D. Crace's exhibits, 
his Phila: " appealed to us most. 

Amongst other exhibitors in this section were 
Mr. €. A. Farey, who showed &ome sketches of 
Hampton Court of pleasing warmth of colour ; 
Mr. A. E. Maxwell. whose elevation of Compton 
Wynyates was quite a model drawing of its 
kind ; Messrs. B. P. Gaymer, A. H. Belcher, 
A. B. K. Cook, Henry Tanner, and Percy 
Mav. 

The black-and-white section, although con- 
siderably smaller than the water-colour, con- 
tained some exhibits of quite a high order. 
Mr. George Vey's delightful little etchings 
would have added strength to any exhibition. 
especially his ** Entrance to Carisbrook Castle ” 
and his * Gateway at Rye.” Mr. C. G. Boutcher 
had a fine show of ink drawings, all of them 
well rendered, and Mr. W. G. Newton an 
excellent set of pencil drawings. Mr. Alan 
Snow was well represented with both pencil and 
ink sketches, the latter, although quite good, 
would have been perhaps more effective if a 
little less inclined to hardness. Mr. F. Winton 
Newman exhibited some good ink sketches, 
but in his pencil work he was not quite so happv. 
Mr. C. W. Rogers had an interesting set of well- 
handled ink sketches, illustrating the Club’s 
last year's French tour. 

In the Photographic Section many good 
things were to be seen. As examples of purely 
architectural photography, Mr. Alan Potter's 
prints were as near to perfection as could be 


‘desired, and as a pictorial effect, too, his enlarged 


photograph of Priors Park," showing the 
little Palladian bridge in the distance, was 
excellent. Mr. L. Burton had a whole screen of 
delightful little studies, and Messrs. P. B. 
Dannatt, D. W. Stewart, Horace White, Max 
Clarke, and W. H. Ward each exhibited a 
number of photographs all first rate in technique 
and full of interest. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


The Liverpool Architectural Society : 
VISIT TO BANGOR UNIVERSITY. 

In the early hours of Saturday morning, 
April 8, the President and many members oí 
the Liverpool Architectural Society set out 
on à visit to the cathedral town of Bangor to 
inspect the New University building, by Mr. 
H. T. Hare. 

At Bangor the party were met by Professor 
Lloyd, the Registrar of Bangor University, 
who joined them at lunch at the British 
Hotel. At the building, which stands on a 
ligh hil, the party were met by Mr. 
Ntanford, the clerk of works, and the draw- 
ings were inspected. Armed with excellent 
reproductions of the plans, the party then 
inspected every little detail in a building that 
has been treated with the most careful 
thought and consideration. The cane-coloured 
stone, with the slight relief of red here and 
there, was much admired. The lines of the 
building are simple in their design, and it is 
this simplicity that has made the result so 
entirely successful. The hillside has allowed 
much terrace-work to be provided, and no 
opportunity has been neglected of making the 
most of the sloping land. 

Out of their study windows each of the 
Staff Professors may emerge on to the 
asphalt balcony under the eaves of the south 
elevation and gaze upon the majestic moun- 
tains that make North Wales one of the most 
perfect spots in the world. The tower, with 
its sloping sides, gives the note of dignity 
so necessary to a building of such importance. 
Of the first portion taken in hand, only the 
great hall remains to be finished, it being now 
close on four years since the late King 
Edward VII. laid the foundation-stone of this 
scholastic edifice, and the whole is to be 
completed and opened by King George next 
July. There is much yet to be done before 
the whole is accomplished. The large quad- 
rangle is to be surrounded, and other build- 
ings required to form the necessary part of a 


‘University College have yet to be provided 


on the lower road lying under the shadow of 
the already completed work. 

The University authorities have been well 
advised on selection of site, selection of 
materials, and last, but by no means least. 
selection of architect. Coming from the city 
of Liverpool, where the University buildings 
have never been looked upon as worthy of 
the purpose for which they are used. it is 
gratifying to see the irreparable mistake made 
in one city, wth regard to the use of materials 
both inside and outside of their University 
buildings, has been carefully avoided, and a 
building produced for which nothing but 
praise, and very high praise, can said. 

A farewell to Professor Lloyd and grateful 
thanks to the clerk of works concluded the 
Visit. 

Nottingham Architectural Society. 

The annual meeting of the Nottingham 
Architectural Society was held on Tuesday. 
April 4. The chair was taken by Mr. R. 
Evans, jun., F. R. I. B. X., the President. Two 
new Associates were elected. The Council 
reported that tlie membership now consisted 
of two honorary members, forty-three 
members, and thirty-six Associates. uring 
the past year two Associates had resigned. 
one member and five Associates had been 
elected, and five Associates had been trans: 
ferred to full membership, making a total of 
eighty one, a net. increase of four on the 
previous year. The report also mentioned the 
result of the visit of Messrs. Hubbard and 
Cross from the Royal Institute, and urged 
that it was most desirable in the interest of 
the profession that all eligible architects should 
apply for admission to the Royal Institute. 
either as Associates or Licentiates, in order to 
support the proposed Registration Bill. 
During the winter session interesting papers 
had been read by Messrs. E. R. Sutton and 
A. N. Bromley, and the Designing Club had 
held five meetings. ‘The average attendance 
at the general meetings was thirty-two, a 
decided increase on previous years. Better 
attendances and more interest had been shown 
in the Designing Club attached to the Society. 
The Council had revised the scale of pr. 
fessional charges, and these would shortly 
be issued to the members in practice. The 
statement of accounts showed that the 
financial position of the Society was sound. 
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All subscriptions had been paid, and there 
was a balance in hand of 71l. | 

Mr. R. Spencer, the Hon. Librarian, re- 
ported that he was overhauling the library 
with a view to preparing a classified cata- 
logue. There were now eighty-two books in 
the permanent library—some very valuable 
ones—and fourteen in the loan section. The 
library depended largely on the generosity of 
the members for its additions, and he was 
pleased to report that during the past year 
Messrs. R. Evans, jun., A. E. Heazell, A. N. 
Bromley, W. V. Betts, and R. Whitbread had 
iven several valuable and useful books. 
They were also greatly obliged to the pro- 
fessional papers and other societies who had 
kindly sent copies of their publications for 
the reading-room. He was pleased to say 
that the books in the library had been in 
more demand. 

Mr. W. H. Swann, the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Designing Club, reported 
that the number of designs sent in com- 
petition was slightly more than the 
previous year. He hoped the Associates 
would realise the great advantage of sub- 
mitting designs for criticism and being able 
to criticise the designs of others, and not be 
deterred from sending drawings because of 
a little adverse criticism. There had been 
five subjects set, and the altendances had been 
satisfactory. They were greatly obliged to 
the elder members, who helped to make 
the meetings useful by their presence and 
hints. 

181255 following were elected officers for 1911- 

2:— 

President, Mr. R. Evans, jun., F.R.I.B.A.; 
Vice-President, Mr. E. R. Sutton, F.R.I.B.A.; 
Members of the Council: Messrs. A. N. 
Bromley, F. R. I. B. A., A. E.  Heazell, 
F. R. I. B. A., H. Gill, M. S. A., F. W. Gregory, 
H. G. Watkins, A. R. I. B. A., A. Dale, and R. 
Spencer; Hon; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
F. M. Royle, A. M. Inst. C. E.; Hon. Librarian, 
Mr. R. Spencer; Hon. Secretary to the 
Designing Club, Mr. W. H. Swann, 
A.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Auditors, Messrs. A. I. 
Holbrook and H. A. Dickman, A.R.I.B.A. 

. It was decided to have a summer excursion 
in J wy the arrangements being left to the 


Coun 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers. 

At the ordinary meeting on the 4th inst. 
Mr. A. G. Lyster, Vice-President, in the chair, 
the papers read were The Improvement 
of Highways to Meet Modern Conditions of 
Traffic, by Mr. J. Walker Smith, M. Inst. C. E., 
and Recent Development in Road Traffic, 
Road Construction ind Maintenance,” by Mr. 
H. P. Maybury, M.Inst.C.E. The following 
are abstracts of these papers :—The present- 
day methods of transport on roads are first 
considered, and statistics are submitted in 
diagrammatic form, showing the growth of 
motor vehicles and the decline of horse-drawn 
vehicles, but also indicating that the ratio of 
motor vehicles to horse-drawn vehicles is ver 
small, both in number and in mileage. Deal- 
ing next with road construction, the two 

eneral methods of preparing and laying 

ituminous-bound macadam are described, 
namely, the formation of tar-macadam, or tar- 
concrete, and the penetration of macadam with 
bituminous grout. The costs of these are con- 
sidered in general terms. The advantages of 
bituminous-bound macadam may be sum- 
marised as suitability for both horse-drawn 
and self-propelled traffic, comparative freedom 
from dust, economy in maintenance, im- 
perviousness and density, power of distribu- 
tion of weight, decreased camber, and noise- 
lessness; against which may be set the dis- 
advantages of increased cost of construction, 
possible bad foothold on gradients, and the 
effect of weather conditions during construc- 
tion. The question of tractive effort is also 
dealt with. Passing to the materials com- 
prising the road surface, the physical, 
mechanical, and chemical agents of destruc- 
tion of road stone are described; and the 
author considers what has been attempted and 
what may profitably be attempted to pre- 
determine, by laboratory means, their effect 
upon various stones under service conditions. 
The financial considerations affecting the re- 
construction of existing macadam roads in the 
bitaminous-bound form are submitted in the 
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form of curves, whilst similarly are shown 
the tluctuations of the mileage and costs of the 
various classes of roads. In the concluding 
portions of the paper the author makes re- 
commendations for the standardisation of 
materials of construction and for the 
accumulation of data for the design of future 
roads. In the case of standardisation it is 
suggested that there should be commenced 
and thereafter continued systematic laboratory 
tests and analyses of stones, the physical and 
petrological results of which should be 
recorded for each trial length of road laid 
under service conditions. It is suggested 
that there should be laid down three or four 
standards for the bituminous binder, and that 
the subject should be pursued further in the 
laboratory. The standards for tar itself 
would thus be greatly improved, and such 
correlation in laboratory-test results might be 
found as would enable a number of tests to be 
eliminated and reliance to be placed upon a 
very few. Further, the effects of blending 
tar with other substances, such as petroleum 
residues and asphalt in various proportions, 
could be ascertained, and also the effect of 
introducing various proportions of inert 
matter. Consideration is then given to the 
second suggestion, that data should be 
accumulated to admit of the design of roads 
to meet any known conditions of traffic.“ 
The dominating factor, '' tratlic," is proposed 
to be dealt with by enumeration under certain 
headings ; and the relative potential damaging 
effects of various vehicles upon various grades 
of road would be reduced to & common 
denominator by a scale of average weights and 
a scale of co-efficients. It is suggested then 
that a number of lengths of experimental 
roads should be constructed in localities with 
different intensities of traffic, and that records 
in connexion with these should be kept. A 
form is suggested to include records of 
materials and methods of construction, first 
cost, cost of complete resurfacing, intensity 
of traffic, cross-sectional wear, longitudinal 
unevenness, general condition of the surface, 
cost of maintenance each year, average annual 
cost of cyclic maintenance, annual repayment 
of capital cost by instalment with interest. 
The composition of the units of trafic making 
up the total weight of traffic used in the 
formula will have to be taken account of, a 
single heavy vehicle often having a greater 
damaging effect than several smaller ones of 
the same aggregate weight. 

The author of the second paper first draws 
attention to the vast development of self- 
propelled traffic during the past few years, 
and states that on December 31, 1910, there 
were 218,680 self-propelled vehicles in the 
United Kingdom licensed and registered for 
use. He points out that this new form of traffic 
was legalised without any inquiry as to what 
effect it would have upon the roads, and 
without any provision for strengthening them, 
thus creating a very difficult position for those 
responsible for their construction and mainten- 
ance. The first essential condition for success- 
ful road construction is a good foundation, 
and the author states that to provide a proper 
foundation for the 27,000 miles of main roads 
in England and Wales would cost 55, 000, OOOl. 
He then refers to the heavy motor-car traffic 
and the anomalous position of the heavy or 
commercial motor, which is permitted to have 
an axle weight of 840 1b. per inch width of 
tyre on a wheel 3 ft. in diameter, while a 
traction engine is only allowed a weight of 
616 lb. per inch width. He gives examples 
of the damage caused by these heavy motor 
vehicles, and suggests that steps should be 
taken to remedy this anomalous state of 
affairs. He then deals briefly with various 
ways of using tar in the construction of roads, 
and suggests a standard specification for 
suitable tar, to be applied in accordance with 
the circumstances obtaining in particular 
districts; and, finally, he describes the treat- 
ment of the surface of roads with tar, the 
laying of tarred macadam, and pitch grouting 
of ordinary macadam, and defines the desir- 
able qualities of the tar or tar compounds. 

It was announced that seven Associate 
members had recently been transferred to the 
class of Members, viz., C. Bright (London), 
W. Gore (London), W. Hector (Tatara, 
Victoria), W. A. B. Laing (Glasgow), R. H. 
Thorpe (London), A. Watson (Manchester), 
J. Wormald (London). It was also reported 
that ninety-six candidates had been admitted 
as students. 
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The Concrete Institute. 

A meeting of the Concrete Institute was 
held on the 6th inst, Sir Henry Tanner, 
1.8.0., F.R.I.B.A., presiding. The follow- 
ing were elected members :— 

Messrs. G. L. Allen (Glasgow), J. B. Clark, 
A. M. Inst. E. E. (Northampton), F. de J. Clere, 
F.R.LB.A., F.N.Z.Inst.Arch. (Wellington, 
New Zealand), Geo. W. Grey, P. A. S. I. 
London), A. Hankinson (Sydney, Australia), 
ames Rider, M.I. & S.Inst., etc. 1 98 5 
brough), M. Noel Ridley, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. 
(Stratford, E.), W. E. West (Westminster). 

It was announced that the following 
students had been admitted by the Council :— 

Messrs. Percival M. Cooper (Jamaica), 
S. D. Shroff, Stud. Inst. C. E., M. R. San. I., etc. 
(London), Thomas F. Yound, Stud. Inst. C. E. 
(Belfast). 

Mr. C. Percy Taylor, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., 
then read a paper entitled Swanscombe 
Ferro-Concrete Pier," which was followed b 
a discussion in which the following too 
part :—Mr. F. E.  Wentworth-Sheilds, 
M.Inst.C.E., Mr. E. P. Wells, J.P., Mr. 
Oscar Faber, B.Sc., Stud.Inst.C.E, Mr. 
Alfred Brooks, and Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. 

It has been arranged for the members of 
the Concrete Institute to visit the Interna- 
tional Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia 
on Monday, May 1, and in connexion with the 
same the first of the course of six Educational 
Lectures under the auspices of the Conerete 
Institute is to be delivered by Mr. R. W. 
Vawdrey, B. A., Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., M. C. I. 
The other five lectures will be given in the 
Lecture Hall of the Concrete Institute at 
Denison House (close to Victoria Station), 
296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster, 
S.W., on consecutive Wednesdays, May 3, 10, 
17, 24, and 31. The lectures will commence 
at 5.45 p.m., admission being free to the 
public by ticket obtainable on application to 
the Secretary, Mr. Kempton Dyson, 
Denison House, Westminster, S. 


— — 
AN ARCHITECT'S LIBRARY. 


AT & meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects on the 8th ult. a paper, entitled An 
Architect's Library," was by Mr. J. Henry 
Sellers. In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Sellers said :— 

It is doubtful if the old architects under- 
stood the history of their art as we understand 
it to-day. It is very possible if they had, it 
would have altered their view of architectures 
If Wren could only have had some of the folios 
of Greek work to study and ponder over, what 
a difference it would have made in the details 
of his work! Orif Darwin's theory of evolution 
had been known—that is, if the proof of develo 
growth had been even as forcibly 
as it is in our time—it could but have 
influenced Wren and all of his period towards 
more logical conclusions in design which would 
have tended towards greater restraint and 
refinement in the finished work. Jf we could 
only see, say, St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, with the 
moulds as refinedly drawn as a Greek would 
have drawn them, and the ornament used with 
the same delicate and refined feeling as used 
by the same gifted people, and if Wren had 
only known of the Byzantine method of the 
treatment of marbles, I wonder if he would 
have used pilasters and Orders in the illogical 
way he did at St. Paul’s, or would the Gothic 
revivalists have wasted so much energy in 
trying to galvanise a dead style to life if thev 
had known that it was the spirit of the so-called 
Dark Ages that was actuating their work, and 
not its grammar? The grammar of a style is 
not art, but the animating principle“ is art. 

Professor Baldwin Brown says, in his 
essay on ''The Fine Arts," that :—'' Art 
only lives because the genius of changing ages 
or of individuals is for ever vitalising tradi- 
tion and introducing new principles of growth. 
The secret of success in art is so to blend tne 
old and the new so as to obtain the full vue 
of both indispensable elements. To deviate 
from them may be perilous, but to deviate 
and yet succeed is the prerogative of genius.” 

If we would know the history of architecture 
thoroughly we must know the historv of the 
people and their religion—p^rticularly their 
religion, for this is the animating principle of 
their architecture. It is also the governing 
motive of their sculpture and paintings. With- 
out knowing the historv of their thoughts and 
aspiration we shall not be able to read or 
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understand their works. We must also know 
their commerce and the nations with which 
they traded, for history proves to us that it is 
by the intermingling of peoples or nations that 
art is progressive. In its early stages we find 
that the new thought arising from this inter- 
mingling of peoples was crude, for the new 
thought was not completely understood, but 
after a time we find that the new thought 
became thoroughly wedded to the old, and had 
lifted it a step further in development. Not 
only must we be alive to this principle, but we 
must know the relative position of each nation 
in the scale of progress. Was it a nation of 
greater civilisation, influencing one of less, or 
the reverse ? It is by this knowledge only that 
we are able to understand thoroughly the arts 
of any nation ; we find that the more the religion 
of & nation is refined the more refined are the 
arts of that nation. To know how truth is 
conspicuous in art you must notice the work 
of the early artist, for truth with the early 
artist comes even before beauty; as yet he 
works for a people whose faith is more developed 
than their senses." 

History proves to us that no state, no 
philosophv, no art has ever been based on 
material interests alone"; nations that we 
know only as great commercial nations have 
left nothing behind them; they are as if they 
were not, but, as Professor Gardner says, The 
Greeks, by the universal confession of all artists 
and students of art, bore a message not only 
to their own time and countrv, but to all men 
in all ages; their art was classical—that is, 
conforming to what is permanent and above 
criticism in human life." 

In an essay by an American writer he says :— 

“The process by which one becomes an 
artist in the unfolding and use of his life is the 
process of self.culture; of conscious effort 
towards the attainment of a clearly-perceived 
end; of deliberate selection of some influences 
and interests, and deliberate rejection of 
others; of intelligent and sustained toil. In 
the pursuit of this highest art, as in the pursuit 
of the lesser arts, mastery never comes by 
nature or by chance: it comes always as the 
result of self.culture long and intelligently 
sustained and followed. In the common use 
of the word culture, as in that of the word 
education, there is an element of narrowness 
and untruth which must be eliminated before 
ita true and rich meaning can be appropriated. 
For culture, instead of being an artificial or 
superficial accomplishment, is the natural and 
inevitable process by which a man comes into 
possession of his own nature and into real and 
fruitful relation with the world about him. It 
is never a taking on from without of some grace 
or 8kill or knowledge ; it is always an unfolding 
from within into some new power, the flowering 
of some quality hitherto dormant, the absorp- 
tion of some knowledge hitherto unappropriated. 
The essence of culture is not possession of in- 
formation as one possesses an estate, but absorp- 
tion of knowledge into one's nature, so that it 
becomes bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh. It means the enrichment and expansion 
of the personality by the taking into ourselves 
all that can nourish us from without. Its dis- 
tinctive characteristic is not extent, but quality 
of knowledge ; not range, but vitality of know- 
ledge ; not scope of activity, but depth of life. 
It is, in a word, the process by which a man 
takes the world into his nature, and is fed, 
sustained, and enlarged by natural, simple, deep 
relations and fellowship, with the whole order 
of things of which he is part.” 

It is this knowledge which will enable us 
to reject what is not true and to pass bv the 
trimming of styles that are dead, and will 
enable us to express the thoughts of our day 
and the joys of our life, and to know the reason 
of things. 

There have been many books written on 
taste and What is Art?” but I have found 
them wearisome and unprofitable to read. 
Most of them have been written by persons 
who do not practise any art or craft, and who 
thereby are unable to put themselves into the 

osition of the worker; they read into these 
buildings, into these works of craftsmanship 
motives and causes which seldom had an 
existence. Not being craftworkers themselves, 
they continuallv miss the principal obiect 
which has been sought by the worker, and so 
often their conclusions are wrong and entirely 
romantic, and is it not, as Goethe says, The 
Romantio is false " ? 

Tho use of the librarv is for our general 
culture. It wil enable us to become what 
Professor Aitchison called Architects amongst 
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gentlemen and gentlemen amongst artists.” I 
would ask all students present to read good 
books, such as the Bible, some parts of the 
chief plavs of Shakespeare, and the works of 
Milton, Walter Pater, Darwin, Huxley, Ruskin, 
and Dante. 

In conclusion, may I quote to you a passage 
from a little book called The Road-mender”’ ?— 

Jo have faith is to create; to have hope is 
to call down blessing ; to have love is to work 
miracles. Above all, let us see visions, visions 
of colour and light, of green fields and broad 
rivers, of palaces laid with fair colours, and 
gardens where a place is found for rosemary 
and rue." 

The victory is in believing." 

—ꝛ— — —ꝑ 
BLACKLEY ESTATE 

COMPETITION, MANCHESTER. 


OVER three months have elapsed since plans 
were submitted in this competition. The result 
has now been announced and the plans placed 
on view during this week in the Manchester 
Town Hall. Professor Adshead, of Liverpool, 
was appointed assessor, and his award is as 
follows :—First premium, 150l., Messrs Cooper 
& Slater, Blackburn; second premium, 100/., 
Mr. Jas. Carruthers, Glasgow ; third premium, 
501., Messrs. Salmon, Son, & Gillespie, Glasgow. 

The Blackley estate is a section of that ever- 
narrowing zone of fields which lies between 
Manchester and the circle of large and small 
manufacturing towns surrounding the city. 
This zone of open country is crossed at intervals 
by the great high roads which radiate from 
Manchester, and at most of these points the 
buildings are continuous from city to town, and 
& devastation worse than waste is being per- 
petrated by the speculative builder. The 
Manchester Corporation is to be congratulated 
on having instituted in this competition an 
enterprise which, if carefully and thoroughly 
carried through, will save a fine and open piece 
of country from the blight of rectangles and 
blazing red bricks which has unfortunately set 
in on the surrounding properties. 

The estate is 243 acres in extent, and lies 
close to Rochdale-road, one of the main car 
routes from Manchester. Several considera- 
tions have complicated the problem with which 
competitors have had to deal. In the first 
place the Corporation began the development of 
the area some years ago; the estate is divided 
into two parts by a wide road—Victoria-avenue, 
whch has been driven right across it, and 
another road, Chain-road, branches from 
Victoria-avenue at an acute angle. The 
V-shaped piece of land between these two roads 
has been subdivided by smaller streets, and 
some 150 cottages have already been built. 
This beginnng has, to a great extent, dictated 
the laying out of the rest of the estate, and has 
made the problem a much more formidable one 
than if the development had been planned de 
novo. Then, although minor roads and foot- 
paths cross the estate, the one point where it 
touches Rochdale-road is practically the sole 
means of approach from Manchester, and it has 
been a difficulty to provide direct access to some 
areas owing to one or two deep valleys, which 
cut up into the estate from the boundaries. 
The planning of the north section is, moreover, 
interfered with by the island site of the Convent 
of the Good Shepherd, which could not be 
included in the scheme. 

The ground is undulating, rising to a fairly 
level plateau near the Convent, but sloping 
rather steeply towards the boundaries. The 
building area is restricted by the fact that the 
low-lying portions are at too low a level to be 
drained into the sewers in the vicinity, and 
these areas were marked out as allotments on 
the plan supplied to competitors, with the 
proviso that the competitors might adhere to 
them or not as they wished. Altogether the 
problem was a very complicated one, and while 
a purely formal treatment seems quite unsuitable 
to the nature of the land, the site is not without 
its opportunities for fine and dignified effect. 

The authors of the first premiated design have 
adopted a scheme eminently suited to the 
peculiarities of the site. In their treatment of 
the northern portion they have followed lines 
which were adopted by many of the com- 
petitors, and which were suggested by the 
streets already laid out on the site. Chain- road 
is continued until it meets a road corresponding 
with the present Cooper's-lane, coming from the 
west end of Victoria-avenue, and the apex of 
the isosceles triangle thus formed is made the 
hub of this part of the estate. At this pcint is 
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placed the civic centre, a circular place some 
260 ft. in diameter, round which” are grou 
public buildings and shops. The: principal 
roads converge at this centre, and the avenue 
which stretches northwards provides a fine vista 
culminating in a public building on the axial 
line. The comparatively level plateau is thus 
utilised for a piece of really striking formal 
planning, while the outer and more irregular 

rtion of the site is laid out on more picturesque 
ines. It seems to us, however, that the 
northern avenue might with advantage be made 
wider and more important, and that it should 
be continued to Victoria-avenue without the 
bend at the civic centre. 

Several competitors are at one with the 
winners on these main lines, but the premiated 
design is superior to all of them in the general 

lanning and in the treatment of one or two 

ifficulties. The deep gully north of the 
Convent is dealt with in a particularly successful 
way ; the road is carried across the head of the 
valley by a bridge, and the slopes are laid out 
as a public garden. The houses in the north- 
eastern portion of the estate are at a great 
distance from the Rochdale-road entrance, 
where the inhabitants would have to catch their 
car, and the distance to be traversed is increased 
by reason of a deep valley which intervenes. 
Some competitors have bridged the valley and 
have thus provided a short cut, but the winners 
have wisely, we think, elected to leave the valley 
untouched, and have contrived as short a route 
as could be managed round its head. The line 
of Cooper’s-lane is preserved, and the various 
paths and lanes which cross the boundaries are 
well connected to the new scheme of roads, a 
point overlooked by some competitors, who 
appear to regard the estate as a walled city. 

The treatment of the southern section of the 
estate is very excellent and thorough. Baffled 
by the shape of the area and the handicap of tre 
rigid disposition of Victoria-avenue and its 
tributaries and the awkward streets to the 
south-west, many competitors have despaired 
of a dignified treatment, and have been content 
with a more or less irregular plan. The winners 
have seized upon the advantage of the gradual 
slope and regular levels, and have planned by 
far the best scheme in the room for this section. 
A straightforward frame plan of three con- 
verging roads is adopted and a fine vista secured 
down the central one from the focal point. The 
open space at this point is rather unsatisfactory 
in its shape, but this is part and parcel of the 
ingenious planning of the approaches from the 
neighbouring streets, whereby much awkward- 
ness is effectively disguised. 

On the whole, the blocks of houses are well 
planned on the 1 areas; the public 

uildings are effectively placed, and the reorea- 
tion grounds well distributed. In placing the 
houses due regard has been paid to the fine 
views over Alkrington Woods, and the authors 
have thought of the appearance of their groups 
from the open spaces at the back as well as from 
the streets. This is well shown in the vicis 
ment of the groups round the head of the valley 
to the east of the civic centre, as well as in other 
places. In other parts of the estate there are 
some delightful groups, especially in the irregular 
plots, but there is a touch of monotony in tle 
roads in the important section north of tke 
centre. The small island site to the west is 
treated as part of the scheme and not as an 
isolated area. 

This plan is decidedly the best submitted. 
mainly by reason of the frank acceptance of the 
natural fcatures of the estate, and by the way 
in which the opportunities for effective formal 
planning are seized and made the best of. The 
scheme provides for 2,633 houses at an average 
cost of 225l. each; the total cost of the complete 
scheme, including sewering, lighting, and laying 
out of open spaces, is 642,400/. The estimated 
annual rental of the houses, at from 6s. 6d. to 
10s. per week each, is 49,892. 

The assessor has selected for the second 
premium a plan on very different principles. 
which owes its position to its formal lay-out. 
A wide square is placed at the point where the 
winners planned their civic centre, and a broad 
avenue stretches from here to a fine series of 
crescents at the north end of the estate. We do 
not understand why the author has spoiled hix 
main avenue by laying a tennis court right 
across it, or why he should block up the vista 
with what appears to be a pavilion. His 
adherence to geometrical figures in the planning 
of the roads has led him to some extent to 
design as though regardless of the levels, and 
streets that look well on paper are placed on 
comparatively.steep. slopes, where their effect 
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would be lost. The gridiron arrangement of 
the present streets is extended; in fact, the 
rectangular system of planning is too freely 
indu in. There are, however, some good 
formal effects. The scheme provides for 2,543 
houses. 

The third premiated design is again on 
distinct lines. By providing a low-level system 
of sewers and a pumping-station to pump the 
drainage to the level of the present sewers the 
authors are able to utilise a much greater area 
for the actual roads and buildings. The houses 
are therefore more widely spaced than in any of 
the other designs, and there is a greater area of 
open spaces among the blocks of houses. The 
centre of interest is & large institute in the 
middle of & wide open space, axial with a fine 
avenue, in the north section of the estate. The 
south portion is laid out in a spacious manner. 
The planning of a playground and blocks of 
houses in a position where there is a valley 60 ft. 
deep suggests that the authors have not seen 
the site. The number of houses shown is 2,220. 

Among the other competitors there are many 
attempts which show that the authors have not 

the principles of modern town planning 
of this kind. Ono does not expect to find in 
these enlightened days so many plans of the 
rectilinear type, the prevalence of which in the 
past has been the prime cause of the present 
movement. Among the best that were not 
placed there are some excellent schemes. We 
noticed one, by Mr. P. D. Lodge, of Manchester, 
where the author has succeeded in ignoring the 
division of the estate by Victoria-avenue, and 
by carrying many of his main lines right across 
the latter gives the impression of having con- 
ceived his scheme as a whole. His lines are 
rather too rigid for some portions of the estate. 

Twenty-three sets of plans were submitted, 
seven of which are by Manchester architects. 
We fear that many local firms have not com- 
peted through an impression that the scheme 
may not be carried through. It is to be hoped 
that, having secured so fine a scheme in com- 
petition, the Corporation will proceed with the 
work, and that, moreover, they will see their 
way to engaging the successful firm in the 
carrying out of the work. If money prizes only 
are to be awarded in this class of competition 
the best men of the profession will not be 
attracted. 

The plan of the site was given in our issue 
of September 3, 1910, and in a future issue we 
shall publish the first premiated design. 


—— —— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


St. Austell Cottage Hospital. 
In the competition for a cottage hospital 
at St. Austell, open only to architects prac- 
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St. Austell Cottage Hospital. 
Messrs. R. F. Wheatley, A. R. I. B. A., & E. H. Sedding, F. R. I. B. A., Architects. 


tising in the county of Cornwall, Messrs. R. F. 
Wheatley & E. H. Sedding, of Wadebridge, 
were adjudged the winners. The competition 
was carried through in strict accordance with 
the regulations of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and Mr. H. Lionel 
Thornely, F. R. I. B. A., of Plymouth, was the 
assessor. We publish herewith view and plan 
of the successful design. 


— 2 —äↃiä— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Motors, SECONDARY BATTERIES, MEASUR- 
ING INSTRUMENTS, AND SwiTCHGEAR. B 
S. Kenneth Broadfoot, A. M. Inst. E. E. 
(London: Constable & Co. 1s. net.) 


St. Austell Cottage Hospital. 
Messrs. R. F. Wheatley, A.R.I.B.A., & E. H. Sedding, F.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


Arc LAMPS AND ACCESSORY APPARATUS. 
By J. H. Johnson, A.M.Inst.E.E. (London: 
Constable & Co. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Puntic HEALTH Law. A Manual for 


Municipal Engineers, Surveyors, etc. By 
Sydney G. Turner, A. M. Inst. C. E. (London: 
St. Bride's Press, Ltd. 108. 6d. net.) 


A TREATISE UPON THE Law oF LIGHT, OR 
THE EASEMENT ON RicHT 10  Licmr. 
By R. G. Nicholson Combe, M.A., LL.M. 
(London : Butterworth & Co.) 

WHERE SHALL WR Livre’? A Guide to the 
Residential Localities in and around London. 
Edited by Prescott Row and Arthur Henry 
Anderson. (London: The Homeland Associa- 
tion, Ltd. . net.) 
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(From Wood Carvings in English Churches." Oxford University Press.) 


BOOKS. 


Wood Carvings in English Churches.—11. : 
Stalls and. Tabernacle Work, Bishops’ 
Thrones, and Chancel Chairs. By FRANCIS 
Box Dp, M.A., Hon. A. R. I. B. A. (Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press, London, 
New York, Toronto, and Melbourne. 1910. 
Pp. 138. 6s. net.) 


Tue thoroughness of the medieval craftsman 
is nowhere more apparent than in the care 
and elaboration which he lavished on the 
permanent fittings uf the church. Beautiful 
though the shell of mason’s work might be, 
much more remained to be done before the 
fabric was considered fit for its final purpose, 
and it is precisely in these finishing touches, 
if we may so regard them from an esthetic 
standpoint (ecclesiastically necessary for the 
reverend setting in motion of the liturgical 
machine), that the supreme excellence of the 
medieval genius stands most revealed. Not 
least in importance among the fittings of the 
church must be reckoned the stallwork in the 
choir, which, by some strange chance, has 
hitherto, almost without an exception, been 
passed over by those who have dealt with the 
subject of ecclesiastical art in this country. 
As Mr. Bond points out, this is the more 
surprising in view of the fact that England 
is particularly rich in stallwork, many 
magnificent examples having come down to 
our days almost intact, while on the Continent 
the great bulk of medieval work of this 
nature has long disappeared. This book, 
therefore, makes an appeal to our national 
pride, as recalling a period when we could 
more than hold our own, as artists, with the 
craftsmen of the Continent. The art, 
says Mr. Bond, ‘‘is in the main English art, 
as English as the timber in which it is 
wrought, and deserves the attention of all 
English-speaking people the world over, who 
inherit equally with ourselves the good things 
that remain from the England af old." In 
the early chapters the author succinctly out- 
lines the changes in the principles uf orienta- 
tion which led to the lengthening of the 
sanctuary to contain the stalls of the clergy, a 
perc first set in England at Canterbury 
y the setting out of the eastern limb in 1096. 
In a church of the first rank the stalls 
generally occupy three bays of the choir, and 
average about sixty in number. These are 
generally placed in three rows rising 
successively in height. Stallwork falls natur- 
ally into two main divisions, canopied and 
tabernacled, the latter an elaboration of the 
canopy motif. ‘‘It is probable," writes the 
author, that all the back stalls of monastic 
and collegiate churehes had originally some 
form of canopy. For this there was a very 


practical reason in the desire of the occupants 
of the stalls to have their tonsured heads 
protected from down draughts, which from 
open triforium chambers imperfectly tiled 
must often have been excessive." Of stall- 
work previous to the XIVth century few 
examples, and those imperfect, have come 
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down to us. That of Westminster Abbey, 
c. 1270, must have been very beautiful, the 
canopy supported by acutely pointed arches 
springing from slender columns with moulded 
capitals, annulets, and bases. Professor 
Lethaby gives a sketch in his Westminster 
Abbey from Sandford’s ‘Coronation of 
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James II." The earliest complete example 
of canopied stallwork, and perhaps the most 
beautiful, is that of Winchester Cathedral, 
c. 1335, illustrated on pages 34 and 35. 
Another splendid specimen is the stallwork at 
Lancaster, excellent APT A of which 
are given on pages 59, 41, and 42. The 
unusually developed flamboyance of the 
traceries is remarkable, tempting one to 
assign to them a later date than c. 1340. 
Towards the end of the XIVth century a new 
hase of stall-design is entered upon, ''one 
in which the English carvers won their 
greatest triumphs, and which became the 
standard and typical design for English 
stalls. . . To distinguish this group we 
may term it stallwork with tabernacled 
canopies, or, more shortly, tabernacled 
stalls." Of this type Lincoln affords a 
magnificent example, to which Mr. Bond very 
fairly assigns the approximate date of 1370. 
A good photograph of these stalls is given 
on page 52. Other fine examples are those at 
Chester, Nantwich, Carlisle, and Ripon, all 
illustrated here in detail. The stalls in 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, dating from 
the last half of the XVth century, show a 
strong Flemish influence. The tabernacled 
stalls of Durham, constructed subsequent to 
the Restoration, are a striking illustration of 
the tenacity of the Gothic tradition. Of pure 
Renaissance stallwork the most striking ex- 
ample is perhaps that of King’s College, 
Cambridge, which Mr. Bond rightly regards 
as an isolated example, and probably the 
work of Italians. The stalls at Cartmel, 
illustrated on pages 80 and 81, dating from 
c. 1630, show a remarkable survival of the 
spirit of the early Renaissance typified by the 
King’s College stalls of acentury earlier. The 
more purely classical stallwork of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Christ Church, Newgate- 
street, does not shame its medizval ancestry. 
A chapter is devoted to stalls in collegiate 
and parochial churches. By a curious slip 
of the pen Mr. Bond, in describing the 
shield on the Beswick stalls at Manchester, 
speaks of seven nails or cloves on a chevron, 


instead of a chevron befween seven cloves — 


(there is no question of their being nails). 
The two final chapters deal with bishops’ 
thrones and chancel chairs, and the two 


finest examples in England, the Bishop’s 
throne at Exeter and the Coronation chair at 
Westminster, are illustrated, among others. 
The illustrations throughout are admirable, 
and we can cordially recommend our readers 
to undertake their examination with the help 
of so accomplished and genial a cicerone as 


Mr. Bond. 
-- ———9———— 
THE ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENTIISOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society was held at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Tuesday, the 11st inst., Mr. H. L. Florence 


occupying the chair in the absence of the 
President, Mr. Leonard Stokes. 


annual statement, have to re 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the 
Annual Report. 

The Council, in submitting their sixty-first 
rt that the 
sum of 727l. 15s. has been distributed in 
eighty-six grants, while the further amount 
of 250“. has been paid to the Society's pen- 
sioners, thus making the total sum expended 
in relief 9771. 15s. 

Although thirteen new subscribers have 
been enrolled, the total amount received in 
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subscriptions was below that of the previous 
year, the actual figures being 702/. Os. 6d., 
as against 7097. 9s. 6d. received in 1909, with- 
out including the sums received for subscrip- 
tions in arrear or for those paid in advance. 
Among the new subscribers the Council have 
the pleasure to mention the Manchester 
Society of Architects for 51. 5s., while the 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archi- 
tecta have increased their annua] subscription 
to the same amount. The falling off in the 
total amount has been occasioned by the 
large number of subscriptions which remained 
unpaid at the end of the year, notwithstand- 
ing repeated applications. Many of these 
overdue amounts will no doubt yet be re- 
ceived; but the Council wish to point out 
that the consideration of deserving cases 
would be greatly facilitated if the general 
body of subscribers were to realise their 
responsibility with regard to prompter pay- 
ment. Subscriptions are due on January 1. 

The amount received in donations and be- 
quests has fallen much below the average, 
being, for instance, 109/. 15s. as against 
3001. 6s. 2d. received in 1910. As, however, 
a credit balance was carried over from the 
capital account (to which all donations and 
bequests are placed), an investment was made 
in the purchase of 2001. Queensland 3 per 
cent. Inscribed Stock at a cost of 172i. E. 
while at the end of the year the sum of 
1281. Os. 2d. remained in hand. 

Donations have been received from Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, 21/.; Sir William Emerson, 
15t.; The Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
102. 10s.; Mr. Graham C. Awdry, 10/.; Sir 
A. Brumwell Thomas, 5l. 5s.; Mr. Walter 
Cave, 51. 5s.; The Arts Lodge, No. 2751, 
51. 58.; Mr. Victor A. Flower, 51. 58.; Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 5/.; Mr. Archi. 
bald M. Dunn, 5.; and many smaller 
amounts. 


Winchester Cathedral. 
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The Society during recent years has 
suffered from the death of many of its most 
generous supporters. The Council greatly 
regret to add that this number was increased 
last year by that of Mr. John T. Christopher. 
Mr. Christopher was not only a generous con- 
tributor to the Society, he also took, as a 
member of the Council on many oocasions, an 
active interest in its administrative and 
philanthropic work, to the consideration of 
which he was always willing to devote his 
energy and time. The Council highly appre- 
ciate an intimation which they have received 
from the members of his family, through Mr. 
Freville Christopher, that they wish to con- 
tribute 100 guineas to the Society as a tribute 
to his memory. 

The following, being the five senior mem- 
bers, retire by rotation from the Council :— 
Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, Mr. Henry Love- 
grove, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, Mr. William 
Woodward, and Mr. Arthur Ashbridge. To 
fill the vacancies caused by these retirements 
the Council have the pleasure to nominate 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. George Hubbard, 
Mr. E. B. I’Anson, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, and 
Mr. W. L. Spiers. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for 
office accommodation, and to the staff of the 
Institute for their always helpfal courtesy 
in any matter connected with the Society. 

On the motion of Mr. F. W. Hunt, seconded 
by Mr. A. Saxon Snell, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the retiring members of 
Council :— 

Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, Mr. Henry Love- 

rove, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, Mr. William 
oodward, and Mr. Arthur Ashbridge. 

Mr. William Woodward moved, and Mr. 
Hen Lovegrove seconded, that the Council 
for the ensuing year of office be elected as 
follows :— 

President, President of the R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Charles J. Blomfield, Mr. John Borrowman, 
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Mr. C. R. Baker rang, Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Bart., Mr. G. E. nd, Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas, Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. F. W. Hunt, 
Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieu, Mr. Lewis 
Solomon, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, Mr. George 
Hubbard, Mr. E. B. I Anson, Mr. A. Saxon 
3nell, and Mr. W. C. Spiers. 

On the motion of Mr. Lewis Solomon, 
seconded by Mr. John Borrowman, Mr. 
William Glover and Mr. T. M. Rickman were 
elected Vice-Presidents. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. W. Hilton 
Nash for his services as Hon. Treasurer and 
his election in his office was moved by Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, seconded by Mr. C. H. 
Brodie, and carried unanimously. 

A similar vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Percivall Currey, the Hon. Secretary, who 
was also re-elected. 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell and Mr. C. H. Brodie 
having been thanked for their services as 
auditors, Mr. C. H. Brodie and Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove were elected auditors for the 
ensuing year. 

On the proposal of Mr. William Woodward, 
seconded by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, a vote 
of thanks was accorded Mr. Dircks. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 


— —9——— 
GENERAL NEWS, 


The Late Sir F. Seymour Haden. 


A memorial exhibition of the work of Sir 
Francis Seymour Haden, late President of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, will 
be held under the auspices of the Executors 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester-square, 
during the coming season. 


Suggested Arch Over the Mall. 


In the House of Commons Mr. Martin 
asked the Hon. Member for Southampton, as 
representing the First Commissioner of Works, 
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what objection there was to the memorial 
to the late King Edward VII. taking the 
shape of an arch over the Mall, so that the 
site selected by the Memorial Committee 
might be retained without destroying the 
sylvan heauties of St. James 2 Park.—Mr. 
udley Ward, in reply, said the First Com- 
missioner would be happy to communicate 
the suggestion to the Memorial Committee. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The Department of Architecture and Sculp- 
ture has recently acquired two examples of 
early French Gothic art, which are now on 
view in Room 8, immediately to the right of 
the main entrance. One of these, a cluster of 
five detached grey marble shafts, with united 
bases and capitals of stone, is said to have 
come from Villemer, a little village between 
Fontainebleau and Nemours, where it appears 
to have stood at the corner of a small cloister ; 
the boldly-cut foliage and grotesque heads on 
the capitals are of a very early type, recalling 
the similar work on the north door of Chartres 
and the west door of Nótre-Dame at Paris 
in the first half of the XIIIth century. The 
other is an early XIVth-century statue in 
sandstone of the Virgin and Child, said to 
have come from Ecouen; the type is a 
traditional Parisian one, and the treatment 
of figure and drapery is closely akin to that 
in the admirable reliefs on the northern 
apsidal chapels of Nótre-Dame, which were 
probably executed between 1296 and 1316 
under the direction of Pierre de Chelles. The 
upper part of the body of the Child is unfor- 
tunately lost. 


Great Zimbabwe Ruins, etc. 


Mr. Francis Masey, F.R.I.B.A., delivered a 
lecture at Bulawayo on this subject on 
February 6 before the members of the 
Rhodesia Scientific Association. The lecturer 
described the result of a visit which he paid 
a year since to the ruins, and drew attention 
to an important fact, which had seemed 
hitherto to have escaped observation, that 
the existing walls were largely constructed of 
stones which had been shaped and used for 
a different purpose at some remote period, 
viz., as monoliths or votive stones, such as 
are found in connexion with litholatrous 
worship during the “Stone Age” in various 
parts of the world. The discovery may prove 
of considerable value and interest, confirming 
the accuracy of the theorv advanced some time 
since by Mr. R. N. Hall as to the antiquity 
of the remains, and of the long period of 
occupation by a large permanent population 
nf the country in ancient times, to which it 
bears witness. The lecturer also pointed out 
the close resemblance between certain objects 
found in the Zimbabwe Valley and similar 
objects of Phoenico-Assvrian origin, which had 
been found in Asia Minor and elsewhere, 
pointing to contact of some nature with one 
of the peoples of the North in the past. The 
lecture was illustrated by numerous stones 
brought from the ruins, as well as by photo- 
graphs and measured sections, which had been 
prepared for the first time, upon the spot. 


TheArt Union of London. 


The Art Union of London was established 
in 1837, and since then, by circulating good 
works of art, it has appealed to vast numbers 
of people. Every subscriber of one guinea is 
entitled to a copy of the print or other yearly 
publication of the Society, and he may be the 
winner of a considerable prize as well. The 
print for this year is an original etching, 
293 in. x 153 in., by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, R.A., 
the title being ‘‘ Proclaiming our Sailor King, 
May, 1910." 'The subject lends itself to 
effective treatment, and Mr. Wyllie's plate 
will be as popular as his earlier ones of a 
patriotic nature. 


Metropolitan and District Railway Stations. 


For the reconstruction of Victoria Station, 
with an arcade and shops across the line and 
provision for a large sunerstructure over the 
station, the District Railway have made new 
and deeper foundations by means of a rein- 
forced concrete raft upon piles driven into the 
blue clay, and of concrete foundations carried 
down to the clay hv hox-sheeting piling, 
which takes part of the load. At the Man- 
sion House Station a new plate-girder bridge, 
13 ft. wide and with a clear span of 90 ft., 
gives access to the west.bound platform, as 
widened from 15 ft. to 84 ft. maximum, and 
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the umbrella roof is replaced with one having 
a minimum height of 15 ft. Messrs. Henry 
Lovatt, Ltd., are the contractors for the works 
at King's Cross, where the booking-office will 
give place to a skew bridge, constructed on 
the Coignet system of reinforced concrete, 
130 ft. long and 60 ft. wide, for & thorough- 
fare between King’s Cross and Pentonville 
roads. The Metropolitan Railway have also 
undertaken the making of a subway, 250 ft. 
long, between Moorgate-street Station and the 
Great Northern and City and South London 
tube lines, and at Liverpool-street a covered 
arcade, 300 ft. by 18 ft., with shops, will 
réplace the arched roof, and extend between 
Liverpool and Broad streets. For the re- 
building at Baker-street and reconstruction of 
the tunnel beneath Park-road the plans have 
been made by Mr. W. Willox, Engineer to 
the Metropolitan Railway. 


A New Unit of Anguiar Measurement. 


Mr. J. C. Ferguson, of Milford-road, Har- 
borne, Birmingham, communicates to the 
Times a description of his new method to 
simplify the solution of the measurement of 
angles and their sides. He divides the tan- 
gent of an octant, which is equal to its radius, 
into 100 equal spaces, and draws lines from 
them through the octant arc to the centre of 
the circle. By making each of the 100 octant 
divisions subtend precisely 1-100 of the tan- 
gent and 1-100 of the radius he obtains a 
graduation that gives a centesimal ratio 
between all horizontal lines and their normals 
in the same angle. ‘Thus the trigonometrical 
lines of an angle are greatly simplified since 
tan., sin., and radius become percentages 
or radius, cos., and cot. of the angle 
respectively. For purposes of survey Mr. 
Ferguson points out that his system of 
percentage unit affords a constant telemetrical 
unit, always subtending on a vertical, or 
horizontal, rod 1-100 of the true horizontal 
distance of the rod, also the rise or fall in 
level in hundredths of the distance from the 
instrument station. 


The Corrosion of Metals. 


The Corrosion Research Committee of the 
Institute of Metals is now engaged in pre- 
paring for a series of investigations into the 
causes of the corrusion of brass condenser 
tubes. A special condenser is being con- 
structed, which will contain foriy-eight tubes, 
twenty-four of these being made of com- 
mercially pure brass, the remaining twenty- 
four tubes being made from brass containing 
a single selection from the following :—Lead, 
tin, aluminium, manganese, or other materials 
at the discretion of the Committee. Experi- 
ments will be made with various water speeds 
in the ratio of 0: 1: 2: 3: 4, speed 2 
being an average speed used in practice. The 
circulating water to be used will be obtained 
from deep water at Formby, off Liverpool, 
in the first instance, and the plant for the 
corrosion research will be installed in the 
University of Liverpool, where the experi- 
ments will be under the direct supervision 
of Mr. G. D. Bengough, M.A. It is expected 
by the Committee that the research will prove 
to be one that will occupy many months 
before any definite conclusions can be reached. 
An appeal was recently made by the Com- 
mittee for funds to carry on the re- 
search. Though the total amount received 
(2421. 5s. 6d.) is sufficient to enable the re- 
search to be commenced, the Committee state 
that the cost of the research must ultimately 
be very much greater than this amount. If 
the research is to be properly carried on the 
expenses will probably amount to not less 
than 500/. per annum. Donations can be sent 
to Mr. G. Shaw Scott, M.Sc., the Secretary 
of the Institute of Metals, at Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Rhymney Valley Water Biil. 


The Rhymney Valley Water Bill has now 
reached the stage of second reading, and will 
no doubt shortly come before the Committees. 
The Bill is promoted by the Urban District 
Councils of Gelligaer, Caerphilly, and 
Mynyddislwyn. The scheme Mea for the 
formation of a Water Board, consisting of 
nineteen members, elected by the seven Dis- 
trict Councils which lie within the limits of 
supply, the area of the latter e to 
662 sq. miles. In addition to the purchase 
of the existing undertakings the new Water 
Board, acting on the advice of their Engineers, 
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Messrs. Willcox, Raikes, & Reed; of West- 
minster and Birmingham, propose to con- 
struct additional works involving an estimated 
expenditure of 515,000/. These works include 
an impounding reservoir on the Taf Fechan 
about 2j miles north of Dowlais, having 
a capacity of 2,859 million gallons, together 
with the necessary trunk mains, service 
reservoirs, filters, and other subsidiary works 
necessary for the scheme. 


Sewerage Works, Fletchertown. 
The eee Rural District Council have 
e 


accepted the scheme of main sewering and 
sewage disposal for Fletchertown prepared by 
Mr. Har ; Taylor, A. M. Inst. C. E. (Messrs. 
Taylor, Wallin, & Taylor), of Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne, and have engaged him as engineer 
for the execution of the works. The sewage 
wil flow by gravitation to the outfall, and 
be purified by the latest bacterial system. 


The Rebuilding of the Westminster Guildhail. 


Mr. Montagu Sharpe, in an address to the 
Grand Jury at Middlesex Sessions, referred 
to the premises in which they were assembled 
as being on one of the most historic spots in 
the country. From time immemorial, and 
certainly from the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the place had been a sanctuary in con- 
nexion with Westminster Abbey. hen the 
Queen of Edward IV. had to take leave of 
her little boy, and the young Prince was 
taken by his uncle, Richard III., to the Tower, 
it was on that very site that the tragic 
incident occurred. During the construction 
of the new building, of which illustrations 
appeared in the Builder for March 3, the 
sessions will be held at Caxton Hall. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of April 13, 1861. 


The Cradie of the Architectural Museum. 


THE quaint and ancient congeries of wooden 
buildings in Canon-row, Westminster,—the 
immortalised *'oook-loft," in which lords, 
ladies, and commoners assembled to in- 
augurate the “ Architectural Museum," and 
afterwards, many a time and oft, to view 
the collection and hear of its progress,—has 
flashed out of the world in fire and smoke; 
in plainer English, has been burnt down. 
It was a 8 of Old London, oddly hidden 
away and preserved. Having done its best 
in the world, it has vanished out of it, 
streaking the sky with flame and covering the 
river with a sable coat. Poor cock-loft ! 


— —— —— 


ROYAL ORPHANAGE, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


The Board of Governors are extending these 
remises as & permanent memorial to King 
ward VII. The estimated cost of the 
extensions is 5,000/.. and the architect is Mr. 
F. T. Beck, of Wolverhampton. 


CRIPPLEGATE INSTITUTE, k. c. 


The additions to the Institute were opened 
by the Lord Mayor on the 3rd inst. The 
extensions consist of the addition of three new 
stories at the top of the front building, includ- 
ing classrooms and e gymnasium. A miniature 
rifle-range has also been erected. Mr. F. S. 
Hammond, F. S. I. was the architect, and the 
work was carried out by Messrs. Higgs & Hill. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


“St. Macaire,” on the Garonne, is the title 
of our leading article this week. It is accom- 
panied by illustrations in the text and also by 
inset plates. 


Our second article (p. 449) is entitled “A 
Minister of Fine Arts,” suggesting that from 
the ranks of the architectura poken alone 
will the ideal Minister be found. 


Notes (p. 449) include: The London 
Memorial to Edward VII.“; Our Street 
Improvementea"' ; Thames Valley Reservoirs; 
* The Architects’ Benevolent Society "; The 
Mall"; * Johnson's House in Gough-square.” 


A brief account of the Annual Exhibition of 
the Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club of the 
Architectural Association appears on p. 450. 


Brief notices of recent meetings of the 
following provincial architectural societies 
appear on p. 450, i. e., Liverpool Architectural 
Society," “ Nottingham Architectural Society.” 


At the meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects on the 8th ult. a paper on “ An 
Architect's Library " was read by Mr. J. Henry 
Sellers. An abstract appears on p. 451. 


An article on the Blackley Estate Competition, 
Manchester, is given on p. 452. The names of 
the successful competitors are given. 


“Wood Carvings in English Churches: 
Stalls and Tabernacle Work, Bishops’ Thrones, 
and Chancel Chairs,” is the title of a book by 
Mr. Francis Bond, a review of which appears 
on p. 464. 


A short report of the Annual Meeting of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society will be 
found on p. 455. 


In Our Correspondence Column (p. 458) will 
be found letters on: and Fashion "; 
“ Ecclesiastical Painting." 


The “Monthly Review of Construction " 
(p. 459) includes: Exhibition Buildings—V. "'; 
“ Reinforced Concrete Column Bases"; and 
Notes. l 


Our Building Trade Section (p. 464) in- 
cludes: The Architect, Quantity Surveyor, 
and Builder; The London Building Act; 
*' Slating and Tiling " ; “ Projected New Build. 
ings in the Provinces"; Applications Under 
the 1894 Building Act," eto. 


Legal Column (p. 468) includes: “ Water 
Board Powers and Charges"; Damp Party 
Walls "; “ Restrictive Covenants in Building 
Leases ” ; ' Extraordinary Traffic.” 


Law Reports (p. 468) include: “Fair & 
Myer v. Harper Electric Piano Company "—an 
action for fees. 


—M lilt — 
MEETINGS. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 

York and Yorkshire Architectural Society. Mr. H. E. 
Henderson on "The Domestic Architecture of the 
Yorkshire Dales,” 

FRIDAY, APRIL 21. 

Royal Sanitary Instit ute.—Provincinl sessional meeting, 
Colchester. 7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 


Royal Sanitary Institute. Alderman Henry Laver, 
J.P., F.S.A., will meet members at the Custle entrance, 
and will describe and show many interesting antiquities 
ubout the Castle and in the Museum. lla.m. At 
2.30 p.m. members will meet at the top of North-hill 
and proceed by tram to visit the Lexden Gathering 
Grouuds and the Waterworks. Mr.C. E. Bland, the 
Waterworks Superintendent, has consented to conduet 
the purty. 


The Architectural Association,—Visit to the Building 
Trades Exhibition at Olympia. 3 P. III. 


— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tuk usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council] was held at the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, Mr. 
Edward White (Chairman) presided. 

County HALL, SPRING-GARDENS. — Mr. 
Percivall Currey, the arbitrator appointed by 
agreement in the matter of the Council's 
claim in respect of damage to the light of the 
County Hall owing to the erection of the new 
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Admiralty buildings, has now issued his 
award. ‘The award provides for the payment 
of 1,758“. to the Council as against its claim 
of 2,7001. The arbitrator's fee and costa, 


amounting to 29]. 18s., are payable by the 


Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. 

New County HALI.— The Establishment 
Committee reported that, with reference to 
the proposed modification of a portion of 
the river frontage of the building, it had 
been agreed that a model should be made so 
as to show the effect of the modification. 
The modification now suggested consists in 
the omission of the cross colonnade in the 
centre portion of the river frontage of the 
building, the “Order” being carried round 
the crescent. Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. (re- 
tired), and Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., the 
assessors in the competition for the design, 
who have advised the Committee in the 
matter, and the Council’s official architect are 
of opinion that the modified design is a con- 
siderable improvement on that approved on 
April 6, 1909. 'The selected architect, Mr. 
Ralph Knott, acquiesces in the modification, 
and hes expressed the opinion that the 
amended design will form an entirely satis- 
factory elevation. 

Mr. Ralph Knott also suggested that the 
specification for the substructure of the first 
portion of the new County Hall should pro- 
vide that the steel to be used shall be of 
British manufacture. The Committee concur 
in this suggestion, and have given instructions 
accordingly. The specification will also pro- 


vide that the steel shall comply with the 
tests required by the “British standard 
specification.” 

BELVEDERE-ROAD, LAMBETH. — The Im 


provements Committee recommended that the 
tender of John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., amount- 
ing to 4,015/., to execute the paving and 
sewer, etc., works required in connexion with 
the widening of Belvedere-road, north of 
Guildford-street, be accepted. 

This was agreed to. 

Bow Car Sukp.—'The Highways Com- 
mittee recommended that expenditure on 
capital account, not exceeding 2,0804, be 
sanctioned in respect of the erection of 
additional store and mess room accommoda- 
tion at Bow Car Shed, including incidental 
expenses; that the work be carried out by 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., as an exten- 
sion of their contract for the erection of the 
second section of the car shed. 

RIVER GRAVENEY—ERECTION oF WALL/— 
The Main Drainage Committee recom- 
mended :— 

That the Council do consent to the erection, 
by or on behalf of, the Wandsworth Metro- 
politan Borough Council, of a concrete wall 
on the bank of the River Graveney, at 
Mitcham-road, Tooting, subject to the 
Borough Gouncil being responsible for the 
maintenance of the wall. 


— ——UUöwẽ— - 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ecclesiastical Painting. 


SIR,—I have read with much interest the 
paragraph in your Notes in to-day's 
Builder, headed “ Ecclesiastical Painting,” 
dealing with Mr. Tristram’s exhibition on 
Tuesday last (April 4) of drawings from wall 
paintings in our medieval churches. By a 
curious coincidence I was myself lecturing the 
same evening to the Hampstead Antiquarian 
Society on this identical subject. Mr. Tris- 
tram's admirable and minutelv-accurate copies 
of mediæval . are well known to me. 
He very kindly, at my suggestion, exhibited 
those that he has made in Westminster 
Abbey to the meeting of the Royal Archæ- 
ological Institute held there last October, and 
we have had much interchange of views on 
this interesting question, as have also 
Professor Lethaby and myself. I wish I 
could have been present in two places at once 
and have joined in the practical side of the 
discussion, viz., how to organise a permanent 
record of these perishing treasures. 

I had some correspondence on this subject 
with the authorities at South Kensington and 
with Professor Lethaby some years ago, and 
there was then talk of forming a society for 
copying and tracing these precious fragments 
of medieval painting, but nobody seemed 
willing to take the initiative, and the matter 
fell to the ground. 
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I have dozens of rolls of tracings, coloured 
in facsimile, made from such paintings as the 
early XIIth- century series in Hardham 
Church, Sussex (reproduced in colour in the 
Archeological Journal. Vol.. LI., and the 
Sussex Archeological Collections, Vol. XLIV.), 
the XIIIth-century vaulting paintings at St. 
Mary's, Guildford, etc. Wherever in restor- 
ing an ancient church I have found wall 
paintings I have much such tracings or 
copies, and have copied many others un- 
covered by other hands. 

May I, through you, sir, make the bold 
suggestion that the authorities at South 
Kensington should take the matter up, and 
organise a national collection of such records 
of vanished or vanishing medisval wall 
paintings (with which I would join paintings 
on screens and woodwork), and that some of 
the superabundant wall space in the new 
Architectural Hall, or elsewhere, should be 
devoted to a representative series of life-size 
facsimile coloured reproductions, mounted and 
framed under glass? 

Besides these large life-size copies it should 
be easy to form a reference collection, arranged 
according to counties or periods, and easily 
accessible to students, made up of photo- 
graphs, sketches, and scale drawings, with 
notes. 

A further and larger question would then 
arise—how best to preserve and copy existing 
paintings and to uncover those still under 
whitewash. Puitip M. Jounston, F.S.A. 


Art and Fashion. 


SrR,—Can art ever be a mere matter of 
passing fashion, or can what is judged to be 
right to-day be wrong to-morrow? Carlo 
Crivelli's “ Annunciation” in last week's 
Builder illustrates my point. He was one of 
& school, and a fine one at that, who, in his 
day, crowded his work with detail which, 
beautiful and interesting as it is, per se, 
sorely distracts the mind from the greatness 
of the subject itself. This reminds me of the 
Story about another painter, whose picture of 
“ Our Lord. with the Cup” was shown to 
the Pope, who exclaimed, “ What:a beautiful 
chalice!” The painter then wisely sub- 
stituted for the rich form, and the gold and 
jewels on it, à plain cup of humbler metal, 
and again submitting his work received the 
revised opinion he really wanted, What a 
beautiful face! —an illustration of G. F. 


Watts's dictum, “The utmost for the 
highest.“ 
it art is but & matter of fashion, the story 


of the Nottinghamshire Squire shows that he 
was but obeying it when he had his portrait 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds altered by a local 
limner whenever there was a change of fashion 
in the colour or cut of his clothes ! 

E. SwiNrEN Harris. 


—— — 9 9—9— —— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Design for a Nobleman's Mansion. 


p HIS design was one of those submitted 

for the Gold Medal in Architecture, 
1909. The conditions were, briefly, 
to design a nobleman's mansion of 
200 ft. frontage facing south. At 
the bottom of a gentle slope there is a river 
200 yds. from the house. A large picture 
gallery was to be a feature of the design. This 
gallery, as the main entrance had to be from the 
north, was the chief difficulty of the plan. 

In the design we illustrate the leading coucept 
“nobleman ” is interpreted comprehensively 
in its customary English feudal and territorial 
sense. The scheme provides a setting for all 
the functions of a“ great squire,” symmetrically 
disposed in the grand manner of the XVIIIth 
century—no less fitted than any other to this 
purpose—and endeavours to symbolise the 
territorial order and its attributes, even to the 
extension of its case to that part of the highway 
paving, through the nobleman's dominions, and 
its influence over the traveller who once would 
have stayed in the castle, but who now puts up 
with the delegated hospitality of the inn. A 
further description will be found on the per- 
spective view. 


St. Macaire. 


THESE illustrations are from sketches by Mr. 
F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A., and are given in 
connexion with an article on St. Macaire "' 
which appears on another page. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. of. CONSTRUCTION 


Mining and Metallurgical Building, Paris Exhibition, 1900. 


(Before covering with expanded steel lathing and plaster.) 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS.—V.: 
APPLICATIONS OF EXPANDED METAL. 


that use material was employed 

&lmost exclusively for fencing purposes, 
although its claims to recognition as lathing 
for the application of plaster and mortar and 
as reinforcement for vonorete were even then 
not entirely overlooked. 

Remembering the varied uses of expanded 
steel in the present day, it appears somewhat 
strange that in the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893 in Chicago the application of steel 
in this form was represented principally 
by several miles of railings around the 
galleries of the main buildings, a small 
quantity ony having been applied as lathing 
in some buildings of comparatively permanent 
character. 

After the comparatively short interval of 
seven years we find that more than a million 
square yards of expanded steel were used in 
the construction of walls, floors, and roofs 
for the buildings erected at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. Among the buildings 
in question were the Salle des Fétes, the 
Palais des Mines et Metallurgie, the British 
Pavilion, the Royal Hungarian Pavilion, 
and the Imperial Russian Pavilion. 

The interior architectural features and 
elaborate ornamentation of the Salle des 
Fétes were based upon a foundation of 
expanded metal lathing. In the Palais des 
Mines et Metallurgie the steel framework 
was covered with expanded metal lathing 
and plaster, while the interior corridors 


T the early days of expanded metal 


and other spaces were provided with walls 
and arched ceilings of similar construction. 
The British Pavilion consisted of a steel 
skeleton encased in plaster laid on the same 
material; thə Hungarian Pavilion repre- 
sented timber construction protected by 
expanded metal lathing and plaster ; and the 
Russian Pavilon was built entirely of 
expanded metal lathing and stucoo. 

Many thousands of yards were used in the 


Pavilion at the Delhi Durbar : 


(Skeleton Framework.) 


Fig. 1. 


Edinburgh Exhibition of 1909, and even 
larger quantities are being employed in the 
buildings now being erected for the Exhibition 
to be held in Glasgow during 1911. 

In the Buffalo Exposition, the Glasgow 
Exhibition of 1901, the Cork Exhibition of 
1902, various exhibitions at Earl's Court, 
and exhibitions in all parts of the world 
expanded steel has been very largely 
employed as a basis for concrete and as 
lathing for plaster work, not only for decora- 
tive purposes and for the protection of 
ordinary steel from fire, but also for orna- 
mental lakes and canals and the numerous 
side shows connected with exhibitions. 

The Cork Exhibition furnished a small 
but particularly characteristic example of 
expanded metal work in the pavilion erected 
for the president and the Lord Mayor from 
the designs of Mr. Arthur C. Hill This 
building consisted of a timber frame, covered 
by & network of expanded metal lathing, 
finished by the application of cement 
mortar. 

Several buildings at the Delhi Durbar 
embodied expanded steel construction, the 
most important structure being the pavilion 
built for the Gaekwar of Baroda. In this 
instance the frame was chiefly of timber. 
covered by lathing and plaster, as illustrated 
in Fig. 1. 

We have referred to the foregoing examples 
with the object of making clear the fact that 
expanded steel has already been employed 
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on an extensive scale in the construction 
of exhibition buildings, and that it lends itself 
to the covering and protection of skeleton 
frames formed of the materials customarily 
adopted by the designers of buildings intended 
for exhibition purposes, the result being to 
secure reasonably ample security against 
fire, especially in cases where Portland 
cement or fire-resisting plaster is substituted 
for ordinary plaster of Paris. 

Turning now to some details illustrating 
the manner in which expanded metal is 
applied for encasing structural steel and for 
completing skeleton buildings, weYgive" in 
Fig. 2 two sections showing typical casing 
for round and square columns. H. Sheets of 
the metal, bent to the required form, are 
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Expanded Metal Lathing 
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wired or clipped to cradling made of flat 
bars with drilled bolt holes, providing means 
of connecting the curved or straight bars, and 
of fixing vertical bars between the cradles. 
The metal is covered with plaster, leaving 
an annular air space. Another method of 
casing illustrated in the same sections is 
to fix the lathiag as described and to fill in 
the space behind with concrete, the surface 
of the metal being covered with oement 
mortar. Where this method is adopted 
the clips and bars may be omitted, as the 
expanded metal can be bent to the required 
shape, placed around the column,’and wired 
up at the lapped joint. For temporary 


buildiags the first of the two methods is . 


evidently preferable, not only on account of 
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Fig. 6. Mining and Metallurgical Building, Paris Exhibition, 1900. 
(During Plastering upon Expanded Metal Lathing.) 
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Fig. 3. 


the smaller cost involved, but also for the 
reason that the steelwork is kept free from 
plaster or oement, and can be more readily 
sold for structural purposes after its tem- 
porary purpose has been fulfilled. 

For the protection of steel girders ex- 
panded metal lathing can be wrapped 
&bout the exposed surfaces, secured to the 
floor or construction above, and covered with 
plaster of approved quality. A more work- 
manlike mode of attaching the metal is 
that represented in Fig. 3, where the lathing 
is wired to cradles formed of thin rods, and 
spaced at intervals of from 12 in. to 14 in. 
apart. 

In exhibition buildin the architect 
usually has to clothe & bare and unlovely 
Skeleton of steel or timber, and from that 
unpromising basis to evolve an ornate 
building, whose lines and exterior form very 
often have little or nothing to do with the 
actual construction. Hence false pilasters, 
beams, and cornices must be provided, in 
addition to applied ornamentation of tbe 
customary nature. For all such imitation 
work expanded metal lathing is & convenient 
and effective aid. 

Fig. 6 shows one arrangement for forming 
false beams. Here the steel bar cradles are 
bent on edge to approximate as nearly as 
possible to the required shape of the finished 
surface, and are suspended by fish-tailing 
and embedding the ends in concrete, by 
clipping to steel joists, or by spiking to 
woodwork, these alternatives being illus 
trated in the sketches. The other fixing 
necessary is provided by means of hangers 
and clips as illustrated or in any convenient 
manner. 

Fig. 5 represents the cradling for false 
beams at the Capital and Counties Bank, 
London. 

Apart from its utility in exhibition buik- 
ings for the construction of floors, roofs, etc., 
the protection of steelwork, and the execution 
of ornamental details, expanded metal is 
well adapted for the formation of exterior 
wall panels and interior partitions. The 
sheets can be fixed in place quite easily 
by rods, hooks, and clips, and employed for 
the construction of solid or hollow walk 
and partitions, which are strong, rigid, and 
economical In the case of solid walk 
the thickness need not be more than from 
2} in. to 3 in. for exterior work, or 2 in. for 
interior partitions, while a j-in. skin of 
plaster is sufficient for hollow partitions, and 
a 1}-in. skin for exterior walls. 

From the details given above it will be 
seen that we have in expanded steel, a material 
lending itself admirably to the construction 
of inexpensive temporary buildings, affording 
adequate resistance to fire, and probably 
costing very little more than the flimsy 
and inflammable structures which are 80 
generally favoured by exhibition promoters 

Our other two illustrations show the 
Mining and Metallurgical Building at the 
last Paris Exhibition executed on this system. 
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THE DESIGN OF REINFORCED 
CONCRETE COLUMN BASES. 


In text-books on reinforced concrete the 
method generally recommended for calculat- 
ing the proportions of a column base is to 
consider selected stripa of the projecting part 
as cantilevers. 

This method is by no means satisfactory 
from the theoretical standpoint, because 
determination of the stresses in a square slab 
involves exceedingly complex analysis, and 
cannot be effected by computing the stresses 
in hypothetical strips regarded as independent 
cantilevers. 

Moreover, a column footing is usually made 
with the upper surface sloping down from the 
column supported, and it is obvious that a 
considerable portion of the vertical load must 
be distributed in the body of the concrete, 
as happens in the case of mass concrete 
foundation blocks, railway embankments, and 
other structures acting in compression. 
Therefore, the cantilever method of computa- 
tion leads to results involving the use of 
far more steel than is actually necessary for 
the purpose of reinforcement. 
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Applications of Expanded Metal. 


Fig. 1 illustrates one way of applying the 
customary method by calculating the bending 
moment for any one of the hypothetical canti- 
levers A, B, Č, D, and E, F, G, H. The 
thickness of concrete and the amount of rein- 
forcement can then be computed by the aid 
of formule for rectangular beams. Adding 
to the four series of bars another series around 
the edges, we obtain the arrangement shown 
in plan by Fig. 2. 

A variation of the foregoing is to calculate 
the bending moment for any one of the hypo- 
thetical cantilevers A, B, C, D, neglecting the 
diagonal strips E, F, G, H, and after setting 
the thickness of concrete and the amount of 
reinforcement as before to dispose the bars 
in a uniform network, as represented in Fig. 3. 

One reason for the excessive amount of 
reinforcement demanded by both of the fore- 
going alternatives is that the amount of steel 
throughout the footing is governed by the 
maximum bending moment occurring at the 
junction of the cantilever with the lower end 
of the column. 

As the bendiug moment diminishes rapidly 
with the distance from the fixed end of the 
cantilever, a simple remedy would be to 
reduce the amount of steel proportionately 
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with the distance from the column, as shown in 
Fig. 4. By adopting this plan and making 
allowance for the greater resistance of a mono- 
lithic slab reinforced in two or more direc- 
tions, as compared with that of 5 
isolated strips, the designer will be. able to effect 
considerable saving while complying more 
nearly with the theoretical idea upon which 
the customary method of design is based. 

As a matter oi fact, some reinforced con- 
crele experts go still further in the direction 
of economy by taking the distribution of com- 
5571 stress in the footing to be governed 

y the inclination of the plane of rupture, 
and by treating as cantilevers only thuse parts 
of the footing which are outside the area 
so determined. The reinforcement, propor- 
tioned in the usual manner, is continued over 
the whole area of the footing in the form of 
a network, as in Fig. 5, but the amount of 
steel is much less than that required by 
calculations performed in the manner 
previously described. 

Some very good examples of this form of 
construction were given by Mr. Louis F. 
Brayton in the February issue of Concrete, 
one of which we illustrate herewith. 

[For Figs, 1, 2, 3, and 4, sec next page.] 


Basement Floor reinforced in place, Seattle Electric Company’s Building, U.S.A. 


(From Concrete.) 
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Reinforced Concrete Column Bases. 


PERMEABILITY TESTS OF 
PAINT. 


VERY little attention has been devoted in 
this country to comparative tests of paints, with 
the object of determining their relative 
efficiency for the protection of steel from 
corrosion. Co uently, it is not easy for 
architects and others to select the pigments most 
suitable for use in cases where protection 
against rust is an important consideration. 

Among the numerous tests of paint conducted 
in the United States, a useful series is that 
made by Mr. Henry A. Gardener to determine 
the water resistance of various combinations 
of pigments und in linseed oil. For the 
purpose of these experiments, pine boards, 
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Diagram illustrating Permeability Tests 
of Paint. 


measuring 6 in. long by 4 in. wide by 1 in. 
thick, were prepared and covered all over with 
three coats of differently mixed white paint. 
some specimens being treated for comparison 
with three coats of linseed oil. After the paint 
and oil had dried, the boards were weighed 
and immersed in water for three weeks. They 
were then dried with blotting paper and 
weighed, and were again immersed for a period 
of two months, at the expiration of which 
their surfaces were dried in the same way, and 
the weights once more taken. 


The subjoined table gives the composition of 
the materials and mixtures employed, and the 


ron of water absorbed per square inch of 
surface, The numbers at the left hand corre- 
spond with those at the top of the accompanying 

iagram, where the relative percolation through 
the various paints is graphically represented 
and compared with that through linseed oil. 

Weight of water passing through linseed oil 
and white paint :— 


No. Materials. Grains 
per sq. in 
1. Linseed Oil“.,mTUN cece 23°90 
2: Calcium Sulph ute 21:86 
3. Barium Sulphate........................sssus 20°68 
4. Asbestine ............. sse 17:40 
5. White Lead (corroded)......... ............. 13:87 
White Lead (basic carbonate) 25 p.c. 
$5 (basic sulphate) 20 „ 
6. Zinc Oxide ............ OFEN 95-5 13:63 
Calcium Sulphate ............. 25 „ 
R 38 arbonnte 5 „ 
7. White Lead (sublimed) ) 13°16 
8. Zine Oxide dotum bx easi cRat 13:16 
Zine White 30 p.c 
9 „ 2OXIde c eror s —9Ó€ 140 „ ) 9:87 
i White Lead (basic carbonate) 20 ,, 
. „ sss L2 
( ite Lead (basic carbonate) 50 p.c.) . 
10 Zine Oxide. d d Y 9°87 
( White Lead (busic carbonate) 38 p.c. 
ll. |< Zine Oxide 48 „ 8:93 
(Silica see 14 „ 3 


Examination of the results quoted appears 
to indicate that mixtures of white lead and z ine 
oxide, with or without a small proportion of 
some inert pigment offer greater resistance to 
the peroolation of water than paints embodying 
only one pigment. 
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Tae city of Gary, founded for 
Steel.Moulded those engaged in the works 
Concrete of the United States Steel 
Houses at Corporation, is about to be 
Gary City, increased by some 200 dwel- 
U.S.A. lings for workmen of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company. All these houses will be of "mono- 
lithic concrete poured into steellmoulds of the 
Reichert type. The ‘moulds consist of els 
24 in. square, of No. 16 gauge galvanised-steel 
sheet, having the edges stiffened by 1-in. angle- 
bars, and each panel is provided with a catch 
for securing it to adjoining panels. Wire ties 
are employed for connecting the inner and outer 
partitions so formed, and stay-rods are hooked 
over the flanges at the top. Door and window 
frames are inserted in the moulds before 
deposition of the concrete, and cores are used 
where required to form flues or ducte. Moulds 
for a dozen houses are erected up to first floor 
level, and by means of a portable concrete 
plant the moulds will be rapidly filled. As soon 
as the concrete has set the moulds are removed 
and built up to second floor level. The work 
of concreting having been performed as before, 
the moulds are again removed and set up for 
completion of the second story and roof. It 
is anticipated that the coat will not exceed that 
of frame buildings, and that the ultimate 
saving in"maintenance and insurance will be a 
very considerable item. 


THE sketch on this Ie is 
New Type of a perspective view of the steel 
Steel Moulds mould designed by Mr. M. D. 
for Concrete Morrill, architect, Washington, 

Houses. for the economical construc- 
tion of sanitary dwelling- 

houses at Virginia Highlands. The new type 
of mould has been adopted for building six 
houses with satisfactory results. The panels 
shown are 24 in. square, made of No. 12 gauge 
steel sheet bent over along each edge to form 
flanges, which are pierced at three points for 
the insertion of wedges for fixing purposes. 

The panels are used in sets of three or four, two 

tiers high, the tiers being hinged together by 

vertical rods in such manner that while the 
upper tier remains in position the lower tier 
can be swung up to its new place, and then the 
tier which was formerly the upper one is swung 
up in turn. This method of moving up the 
moulds as wall ‘construction progresses is 
illustrated in the drawing. For moulding 
walls two sets of panels are required, these 
being spaced 6 in. or more apart and held in 
place by distance blocks. Curved panels are 
used at corners, and fillers in places where full. 
size panels are not suitable. The moulds are 
also employed in floor construction. the bottom 
series of panels being supported by posts to 
avoid sagging. After concrete has been poured 
to the required thickness upon the bottom of 
the mould the upper set of panels is slid into 
position, striking off surplus material and form- 
ing a level floor surface. A complete set of 
moulds for a house measuring 28 ft. square is 
about 1901, but, as the moulds can be used 
many times over, the cost per house, under 
favourable conditions, should be considerably 
less than that for timber moulds and shuttering. 


Metal Moulds for Walls. 


(For Concrete Houses.) 
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Fig. 2. 
Methods of Lighting Reading Stands. 


Fig. 1 


IN a recent communication to 
Thelllumina- the Illuminating Engineering 
tion of Reading- Society Mr. John Darch, 
Stands. F.S.L, opportunely pointed 
out some common mistakes in 
the arrangement of electric lamps for lighting 
reading-stands in public libraries. Fig. 1 shows 
a v badly-arranged light, the downward 
radiation of which is little more than half the 
candle-power of the lamp, and the consequent 
illumination of the slope only 0:34 foot-candle. 
Fig. 2 is a much better example, giving about 
3} foot-cand!es from each 8-candle-power lamp: 
and Fig. 3 represents a simple modification 
which would effect a great improvement by 
directing the light more efficiently upon the 
slope and by shielding the lamps from the eyes 
of readers. Fig. 4 illustrates the reflection of 
light from paper on a reading-stand. For 
example, if the lamp were on the line B A the 
incident rays would roflect into the reader’s 
eyes, and if the lamp were placed higher or 
lower the glare would be seen at correspond- 
ingly higher or lower points. The best position 
is somewhere on the line D E, so that the rays 
shall fall above the level of the reflecting 
medium constituted by the paper to be read. 


In a letter to an American 
Recipe for contemporary the following 
Preserving Em- simple recipe is given for 
bedded Timber. treating timber posts :—'' Take 
boiled linseed oil and stir 
in pulverised coal to the consistency of paint." 
The writer states that he has examined posts 
painted with this compound, and embedded in 
the ground for seven years, and has found them 
as sound as when first driven. While not vouching 
in any way for the efficacy of the treatment 
recommended, we think some of our readers 
may like to test it for themselves. 


In a letter to the Chairman of 
Waterproof the Advisory Board of Con- 
Properties of sulting Engineers to the New 
Oil-Mixed York State Barge Canal, 
Concrete. Colonel Symons, a member of 
the Bo draws attention to 
the advantages of oil-mixed concrete for struc- 
tures intended to hold water or to keep water 
out. The concrete is prepares, as usual, 
but with the addition of heavy non-volatile 
oil to the extent of 10 per cent., by weight, of 
cement used, and Colonel Symons says the result 
is a concrete of greater density and weight 
than ordinary concrete, highly repellent to 
and non-absorbent of water, and, M properly 
made, absolutely waterproof, while fully equal 
in strength to plain concrete. The new variety 
of concrete is being used in the construction of 
vaults beneath the U.S. Treasury, and it is 
believed these will be absolutely proof against 
the infiltration of water and free from interior 
sweating or dampness, 


A VARIETY of frame construc- 
Tubular tion recently devised by an 
Framework architect in Chicago embodies 
for Reinforced steel tubes filled with concrete 
Concrete and connected by strips of 
Buildings. steel riveted or bolted in 
position. The tubes consti- 
tute the basis of foundations, columns, beams, 
and sills, and are built up so ns to constitute a 
complete skeleton, braced in every direction 
by wires. After the cage has been finished 
expanded metal is attached to both sides of the 
wire meung end the application of concrete 
forms the whole structure into a monolithio 
shell. Flooring, door, and »window-frames, and 
other fittings are added as usual. 
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Fig. 3. 


A Pitrssure builder has lately 

Concrete and designed and constructed. a 
Timber number of bungalows contain- 
Bungalow ing seven rooms with bath- 
Construction. room, heating apparatus, and 
plumbing at 800/. each. The 

floors and roof are of timber, and the walls of 


concrete partly moulded and partly applied on 
lathing as described below. Studs measurin 


4 in. by 2 in. are set up'16 in. apart, an 
between them on the inner side, of the wall to 
be built are placed 1}-i E with the outer 
being held Ly the re = studs, irs lanks 

i by strips of wood at top, middle, and 
bottom. The outer side of the wall mould is 
formed of shuttering attached to 6-in. by 2-in. 
studs opposite every alternate stud of the 
interior series, and acing is sufficient to 
provide for a concrete wall 6 in. thick, in which 
the interior studs are embedded to the depth of 
21 in. After removal of the vertical 
lathing is nailed to these and rendered with 
cement mortar, leaving behind an air space of 
lj in. between the studs. Including exterior 
p g, the walls are 8} in. thick. Steel 
reinforcement is inserted above all wall openin 
The concrete used is mixed rather wet in the 
proportions of 1:2:6, and the mortar for 
plastering is 1:1 mixture, with sufficient 
slaked lime to facilitate working. 


THE popularity of reinforced 
Portable Re- concrete in the United States 
inforced Con- is shown by the establishment 
crete Houses. of a company for the manu- 
. facture of portable dwellin 
in thie material The building is moulded in 
parts—comprising walls, floors, ceilings, roof, 
stairs, and porches—with grooves, so that when 
the joints are made the building is quite air- 
tight, the walls and floors being 2 in. thick and 
made in 15-ft. lengths from 12 in. to 18 in. wide. 
It is stated that a cottage of five rooms can be 
supplied and completed ready for occupation 
at 240L, and ‘a two-story residence, with ten 
rooms, for 900/. Pantries, cupboards, baths, 
and all fittings except doors and window-sashes 
are made of reinforced conorete. 


Errorts have been made 

Lesser-Known from time to time to direct 
Queensland attention to some of the lesser- 
Timbers. known Queensland timbers, 
several of which are of a 
choice character, but, in consequence of the 
want of knowledge on the part of the '* timber- 
getters,” are ruthlessly cut down for the 
commonest purposes. Thus, in the Laidley 
district, a valuable timber, a so-called rose- 
wood, of considerable utility, by reason of the 
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beauty of its oolouring, for cabinet- making 
purposes. is largely 8880 for building selectors 
omesteads. A kind of forest oak, found at 
Laidley Creek, is very red, and shows beautiful 
maiga 170 common T ics is met 
or buildi urposes, as the white ant 

o iage 
builders. Among the lesser-known Queensland 
timber-trees is the oockspur thorn (Cudrania 
javanesis), the wood of which is a rich dark 
ipi colour. It would be much appreciated 

y cabinet-makers, being of an extremely fine 
grain and taking a high polish. Another 
neglected timber is the common Fleaodendron 
australe, which has & pinkish or flesh-coloured 
wood, with a close grain, and capable of a high 
polish. The black brigalow should have a good 
sale among cabinet and ee makers, 
as it splits well, takes a fine polish, and when 
old closely resembles ebony. 


THE Medical Magazine gives a 
The Hygienic report of some experiments 
Aspects of Gas recently carried out at the 
Lighting and Lewisham Infirmary by the 
Heating. Medical Superintendent, Dr. 
F. 8. Toogood, for the purpose 
(1) of comparing hygienically the relative 
values of the open fire and the radiator as 
heating agents; (2) of ascertaining whether and 
to what extent the atmosphere of a room is 
affected by incandescent gas burners and 
lamps; and (3) of ascertaining the hygienic 
value of the gus fire. Dr. Toogood’s general 
conclusions state that these experiments may 
be regarded as having proved conclusively :— 
(1) That in both large and small apartments 
which have normal means of ventilation gas 
consumed in modern incandescent burners can 
be used for lighting without any detriment to 
health, being found, in fact, to assist ventilation 
if Md 5 8 the air. as . 
2 t a fire, pro constructed and 
axed not only dose not vitiate the air, but is & 
valuable’adjunct to the ventilation of the room. 
(3) That in large! rooms, adequately : venti- 
lated, flueloss gas stoves can be used for heatin 
without any hygienic disadvan , the heat 
products of combustion (mainly CO, and water 
vapour) ascending quickly above breathing 
level. This method of heating—by radiation 
and convection from flueless gas stoves—is 
economical, but proper ventilation of the build. 
ings in whch it is adopted is essential, which, of 
course, is also the case whatever means of 
heating be adopted. A ward or other public 
building in which gas radiators cannot be used 
with sins is improperly ventilated." 
These conclusions, confirming as they do 
those arrived at by Dr. Rideal, and published in 
the Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
No. 2 (1908), show that gas is not unhygienio 
when used in a rational and normal manner. 


AN a n aul designed to 
Padded reduce the possibility of 
Rooms. atients injuring themselves 


y contact with the moulded 
frames used to enclose the sight-hole in the 
doors of these rooms, is suggested by the 
Engineer to the Asylums Committee of the 
London County Council, and is shown on the 
accompanying sketch. To take the place of the 
moulded frame—which, however well made, is 
extremely hard and thus dangerous—the 
designer has the rubber sheet enclosing the 
ordinary padding turned over the framework, 
leaving a narrow aperture between the upper 
and lower padding. A brass observation plate, 
with glass slip, is fitted to the front of the door 
as shown. The line of glass, usually 6 in. wide, 
is in this case carried the full width between the 
styles of the door, and the whole room is con- 
sequently under observation. 
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London County Asylums Observation Plate for Padded Rooms. 
Mr. W. Clifford Smith, M. Inst. C. E. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE ARCHITECT, QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR, AND BUILDER. 


| we relationship of the quantity 

surveyor to the architect and the 

builder is implied in the heading 
to this article i. e., he is usually con- 
sidered a “go-between,” and, in fact. he 
generally should be so. But why *' builder” 
in lieu of the general term, con- 
tractor" ? Well, we use this term in 
deference to the opinion expressed by the 
gentleman who replied to the toast of the 
contractors at the last annual dinner of the 
Quantity Surveyors' Association, who said 
that unfortunately he was by force of 
circumstances a contractor, whereas he would 
rather be a builder, and we must. confess to a 
good deal of sympathy with this sentiment. 
It is difficult to imagine those glorious 
monuments of bygone times having been 
built by a contractor on modern business 
lines, with Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects’ conditions of contract, bills of quanti- 
ties, or even a complete set of plans, sections, 
and elevations, to say nothing of a specifica- 
tion, and so one can imagine that a modern 
builder with some degree of sentiment 
would prefer to use the more definite term. 
“ Contractor ” may mean anything from a 
season ticket-holder to the builder of the 
Thunderer, whereas builder" gives a clearer 
indication as to the work, although some 
puriste will probably ask. Builder of what?“ 
Well, perhaps we had better not pursue this 
train of thought longer, or we shall find 
ourselves somewhat involved. 

Of the three individuals mentioned in our 
heading, the first-named is undoubtedly the 
oldest, and probably in early days built 
without the intervention of the person we 
now describe as the builder. Later, the 
builder proper came upon the scene, and we 
can only surmise that things did not always 
go smoothly in a somewhat free-and-easy 
system of business, so the trio was completed 
by the introduction of the quantity sur- 
veyor, whose office was to look after the 
purely business part, while the architect 
confined himself more or less to what Pugin, 
in his “ Contrasts,” described as the 
* tasty " part. With the introduction of 
the quantity surveyor contracting became 
something like a fine art, although doubtless 
contracts on business lines were entered into 
long before his introduction, but it is difficult 
to imagine how business was conducted 
without his intervention, though we believe 
that it is done in America at the present 
time. Even at home we occasionallv find 
an architect refusing to have quantities on the 
ground that he gets a cheaper price without, 
but we can say without hesitation that he 
does not get a fairer ” price, and, after all, 
that should be the true aim of every architect, 
for while allowing that the interests of his 
client should be his principal consideration, 
those interests should not be at the expense 
of the builder. We, however, greatly doubt 
whether the architect does get a cheaper 
price. for, as a matter of fact. quantities— of 
a kind—are taken. and the builder naturally 
gives himself the benefit of the doubt. He 
sometimes employs a surveyor to do these 
for him on a ^ double-or-quits " arrange- 
ment, and, being generally tied to time, the 
survevor does the best he can in the time at 
his disposal, with the result that the client 
pays a very high fee for the necessarily 
(in the circumstances) inferior work. To 
put it shortly. he is in a fool's paradise ; 
he is under the impression that he is saving 
the cost of quantities. when, as a matter of 
fact, he is paying probably double fees for 
very inferior work, apart from the fact that 
his action has eliminated a most important 
factor in competitions—that of putting all 


the competitors on the same basis. This, 
however, is only one phase of the matter. 
With a properly-prepared bill of quantities 
there is a definite basis for the settlement of 
variations, and how often is a job tendered 
for without quantities settled up satis- 
factorily and without friction? We think 
every quantity surveyor with any length of 
experience will recall instances where he has 
been called in after an ineffectual attempt to 
do without his assistance, to find matters ina 
state of chaos and friction all round. Some 
sort of settlement is eventually arrived at, 
but with a sense of dissatisfaction in the 
minds of all concerned. 

Theoretically, the quantity surveyor is the 
servant of the Eo er. but we should 
prefer to consider him the servant of all, and 
to act in the truest sense as a go-between. 
Except in exceptional cases, which in our 
experience are happily rare, the surveyor 
who enters on his work with the idea of 
acting as a sort of arbitrator between the 
parties serves his employer better than the 
one who considers it his duty to oppress 
the builder. It then becomes a case of 
* diamond cut diamond," and we are under 
the impression that in a case of this sort the 
builder will be found to be the harder 
“ diamond " of the two. In the exceptional 
cases referred to it may be necessary to take 
a one-sided view of his business and simply 
fight for his client for all he is worth, entirely 
disregarding the other side. In such cases 
we have iuvariably found that in the gross, 
& builder of the type referred to does not 
score. In vulgar phrase, he is generally 
" Sharp enough to cut himself," fighting 
over trifles and missing more substantial 
items. He is generally that type of in- 
dividual who takes more trouble to get a 
shilling he is not entitled to than to get a 
Sovereign that he is. As we have said, 
fortunately the type is rare Notwith- 
Standing the general impression of the laity 
who appear to think that the architect and 
the builder are natural enemies, we must 
recognise that the average builder is not a 
simpleton, and that it is to his interest to 
keep on good terms with the one to whom 
he must look for support. Thus it comes about 
that. generally, if a builder gets on an 
architect’s list he does his best to stop there, 
relving upon & continuance of patronage 
rather than taking up such a position that 
the architect does not repeat the experiment 
of employing him. Not only does he try 
to keep on the list, but hopes for recom- 
mendations to others of the fraternity. 

We do not think it necessary here to deal 
with that question that has been thrashed 
out over and over again until one would 
think there was little left to be said on the 
subject—that of quantities or no quantities. 
In fact, we have come to the conclusion 
that the “no quantities“ party, if there is 
such a party, has been driven off the field so 
far as competitive work is concerned. We 
are bound to recognise that by far the larger 
proportion of building work must be 
estimated for on a competitive basis, although 
even where there is no competition quantities 
form a much more satisfactory basis for 
estimating. They enable the estimate to be 
checked and detine exactly the work to be 
executed, and so are a protection to both 
parties to the contract. The ideal system of 
arriving at the cost of building works, 
although we are afraid that we must confess 
that this can hardly be the ideal from the 
client's point of view—that of daywork. with 
a definite profit on the cost, does not fall to 
the lot of any but the most fortunate of 
architects and builders, as there are few 
clients who can afford to commence building 
without counting the cost. 

The relationship of the architect, the 


quantity surveyor, and the builder should 
be one of mutual confidence, each having 
perfect confidence in the other two, and we 
are convinced by long experience that the 
client, so far from suffering, benefits largely 
in every way. The sooner the client dis- 
abuses his mind of the idea that if he is to be 
served by his professional helpmeets thev 
must commence operations with the idea that 
they are meeting & common enemy in the 
builder, the better for all concerned, and not 
least himself. 

There is one matter which is not often 
dealt with in discussing the question of 
tendering, and yet it is & most important 
one—the selection of builders, both as 
regards numbers and standing. . In building 
matters, as in most others, there are varying 
grades of builders whose work, while varying 
in quality, may be equally good for certain 
classes of building. It is, however, most 
unfair to select indiscriminately, builders of 
varying class to tender upon the same basis, 
from two points of view: one, it does not 
give the better man the chance of getting the 
work; and secondly, often the successful 
contractor finds that he cannot satisfy the 
architect. Every architect of experience 
knows that if a builder is not in the 
habit of doing first-class work none of 
the powers conferred upon him by the 
contract—and they are many—vwill enable 
him to get what he requires. This is 
a frequent source of trouble to both, and the 
builder gets an undeservedly bad reputation 
with the architect, when he would probably 
in work of another class prove quite satis- 
factory. Then the question of numbers. 
If an architect has the reputation of inviting 
all and sundry to tender, ke does not get such 
a keen competition as the one who invites, 
say. half a dozen men of equal standing 
with the knowledge that whoever is lowest 
will secure the work. In the other case, there 
is a great. temptation to “ take prices,” and 
thus, although there may be anything from 
a dozen or a score of tenders, the real com- 
petition is not more than between one or two. 
There is nothing more disgusting to a builder 
than to find after he has gone to the trouble 
and expense of tendering to find himself 
one of a crowd without the least possibility 
of ever being in the running for the work. 

A proper alliance between the professional 
and commercial elements of building will. 
without any loss of dignity on the part of 
any concerned, not detract in any way from 
the strictly business position, and everyone 
will be the gainer. 

It will be an extension of that brother- 
hood dealt with in these columns a short 
time ago, and do a good deal to engender tlie 
idea that the interests of the one are not 
necessarily at the expense of the other. 
Although we are afraid we shall never 
arrive at the perfectly ideal state of things 
it behoves all to do everything in their 
power to get as near to it as possible. 


THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACTS. 


AN important decision under the London 
Building Acts has been recently delivered in 
the case of Rea v. London County Council 
(current “ Law Reports”). There was a rect- 
angular plot of land in Kensington of which 
the appellant was under lessee, but ** owner " 
within the London Building Act. Up to 
September, 1908, this was used as a garden. 
and it was enclosed by a wall; there were 
certain buildings also on the plot, mostly 
connected with the use of the plot as a 
garden. All these buildings were in existence 
before 1894. One side of the garden abutted 
on Logan-place, which had been in existence 
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as a road for some years, and which in 1909 
was paved at the expense of the frontagers, 
and was taken over by the Borough. In 
September, 1908, the appellant commenced to 
erect a house on the premises, and submitted 
a notice and plans to the district surveyor, 
and the London County Council then 
notified him that he must set back the wall 
and some of the buildings a distance of 5 ft. 
so as to allow the “ prescribed distance ” 
20 ft. from the centre of the roadway in 
Logan-place to the front of the wall. A 
doorway had been cut in the wall and 
certain portions of it had been renovated, 
and some of the buildings behind it had been 
removed, but otherwise no alteration had 
been made. The London County Council 
in making the above requirement relied 
upon sect. 13 subsect. 1 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, and sect. 3 subsect. 1 of 
the London Building Act, 1898. These 
sections relate to the erection of new buildings 
or structures, and the extension of existi 
buildings or structures within the prescrib 
distance, and, in addition to mentioning 
the external walls of such datas or 
structures, speaks of “any part of any 
external fence or boundary of such fore- 
court or other space " if there be a forecourt 
or other space between such external 
wall and the roadway. The Court held 
both these sections to apply to new struc- 
tures only, whether such new structures 
were the external wall of the building 
or the external fence of the forecourt. The 
fact that in this case it was also sought 
to interfere with some small buildings the 
judge indicated made no difference in his 
decision, as it would have been the same 
had a simple garden wall alone been in 
question. 

The decision seems not only most reason- 
able, but also most desirable. If a man 
erecta a building which itself is well outside 
the prescribed limits within an existing 
walled property of his own, it would be an 
astounding proposition that any part of 
the garden left between the new building and 
the boundary wall was a ‘forecourt or 
space,” rendering the owner liable to set 
back the old existing boun The 
question of the extension of a building did 
not arise and is not specifically dealt with 
in this judgment. 


SLATING AND TILING—NEW 
MODES, OF MEASUREMENT. 


WE have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. B. E. Laine-Pearson, Q.S.A. :— 


* Referring to the article on the above subject 
in the Builder of March 24, headed Comments 
by a Provincial Surveyor,” and also to the 
report of the Revised Methods of Measure- 
ment" contained in the same journal for 
December 31, 1910, I ask permission to trespass 
on your space by offering some further com- 
ments. The London Association of Slate 
Merchants and Master Slaters issued in October, 
1909, a set of revised rules of measurement 
based on the standard system of measurement 
of slating and roof tiling which had recently 
been formulated by the Quantity Surveyors' 
Association. This set of revi rules fixes 
widths for cutting to hips, valleys, skews, etc., 
and for eaves and other allowances, and in this 
way differs from the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association standard system, in which latter all 
of them are directed to be measured and stated 
in feet lineal, and there can be no doubt that 
the run method is the proper courso, which, 
as Provincial Surveyor" says, leaves the 
price to the estimator’s judgment. It has 
always been the custom in the North of England 
and in many Midland towns, to measure and 
state eaves and cuttings to hips, valleys, and 
skews lineal, and to give them thus also provides 
against the different allowances prevalent in 
various districts, such as, to take one example 
only, that of Leeds; there it has always been 
usual to allow 18 in. for eaves, 12 in. on each 
side of hips and valleys, and 12 in. for skew 
cuttings, these allowances being for uniform- 
sized slates (not random-sized, such as West- 
morland "'). 
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The items for cutting to top edge (next ridge) 
and at one end of slope where finishing between 
two square parapet walls are also directed by 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Association to be 
given lineal, but in the Master Slaters’ rules 
referred to, a width multiplier is again fixed. 
Now these two items are entirely new; at least 
I have not met with them during an experience 
of twenty-five years, in which I have measured 
slating and tiling in practically all the large 
towns of England and Wales. They are the 
closing cuts—t.e., the cuts necessary to begin 
and finish & piece of work—and it seems to me 
that if they are measured in slating and roof 
tiling the principle should be extended to 
floor, roof, and wall boarding, and several other 
kinds of work, in a similar way to that alread 
pursued in the cases of wall tiling, wood block 
flooring, etc., and if this is done I see no 
objection to a lineal measurement being given, 
but they should certainly cause & diminution in 
the price per square, as under the old method 
(their non-measurement) a proportionate allow- 
ance for closing, cutting, and waste was neces- 
sarily added when building up the price per 
square. 

As regards the length of undereave slate, 
* Provincial Surveyor" says ''it does not in 
any case exceed the gauge." This statement 
is incorrect, the same as all the arbitrary 
*allowances for eaves directed in the text-books 
or claimed by slaters in the past have been. 
(1) Some of the text-books (London system) 


says: Allow for double course to eaves: the 


length of eaves by the gauge of the particular 
denomination of slate used," and I know of a 
very eminent surveyor carrying out this rule 
from 1869—possibly he did before then—and 
I believe he still does so; and there are many 
others who did so until these new rules came 
into force. (2) In October, 1897, the London 
Master Slaters issued a list in which they 
stipulated that the allowance for eaves in 
slating should be ''the length by half the 
length of full-sized slate used at eaves over the 
undereaves." (3) The Master Slaters of Derby 
and several other places used to claim 12 in. 
as a multiplier. (4) Leeds, as before stated, 
18 in. It is at once apparent that (3) and (4) 
could not be correct for every size of slate. 
think everyone will admit that the additional 
allowance for eaves, whether added to the 
super. or used for fixing a price per foot run, 
should be the exact length of the undereave 
slate. Now, as is well known, there are two 
thicknesses of slates all over a roof, except at 
the lap, where there are three thicknesses, so 
if we count the margins of the slates up a roof 
slope (or in 10 ft.) and multiply by the number 
of slates across the slope (or in 10 ft.), we are 
only getting one thickness of slate at the bottom 
margin and two thicknesses of slate at the 
lowest lap ; therefore, wherever we start a roof, 
or restart, after breaking off at a skylight, etc., 
we must put an undereave to supply the extra 
thickness at bottom margin and lap ; the length 
of undereave required must then alwavs be the 
margin plus lap when slates are nailed near 
centre (the most usual course), or margin, plus 
lap, plus 1 in., when slates are nailed l in. 
from head. This would give length of under- 
eave as follows :—20 in. x 10 in. slates, 3 in. 
lap, nailed near centre = margin 8} in. + lap 
3 in. = 11} in.; or 20 in. x 10 in. slates, 3 in. 
lap, nailed 1 in. from head = margin 8 in. + 
lap 3 in. + 1 in. = 12 in., which would make 
the 12 in. allowance correct if 20 in. x 10 in., 
3 in. lap, were always used; but it will be seen 
that (1) would give 8} in. or 8 in., and (2) 
would give 10 in., both for 20 in. x 10 in. 
slates. As before stated, I consider the method 
of giving “ caves as a lineal item to be the 
best, but have detailed the foregoing particulars 
in order to prove the fallacy of the past allow- 
ances, although I was originally taught to make 
allowance for eaves as mode (1). I have always, 
when I had a free hand. given a lineal item, 
and cuttings to hips, valleys, and skews in a 
similar manner. I notice that “ Provincial 
Surveyor,” in his remarks on valleys, says that 
“the measurement of roof area is invariably 
taken to centre of valleys. although the slates 
do not meet by several inches." That may be 
his practice, but it is certainly not mine, as, 
whether measuring from drawings or the 
executed work, I always measure the net area 
only ; it cannot be right to give slating over 
the exposed portion of lead in valleys. which 1s 
quite a different matter to a case of purpose- 
made valley tiles used in a tiled roof, these 
latter being measured as extra only over ordinary 
tiling." 
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BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 


Ipswich Building Trades Assoeiation. 


The annual dinner of the Ipswich Building 
Trades Association was held at the Crown 
and Anchor Hotel, Ipswich, on Wednesday 
last week, when over seventy sat down under 
the presidency of Mr. E. P. Tetaall. 

Mr. H. G. Grimwood proposed His 
Majesty's Imperial Forces," and Lieut. E. L. 
Brown and Lieut. Mason replied. 

Mr. E. Catchpole proposed The Mayor 
and Corporation of Ipswich." 

The Deputy-Mayor first responded, and said 
the real philanthropists of Ipswich seemed to 
him to be the builders, as he could not but be 
struck by the number of buildings which he 
had had pointed out to him in Ipswich as 
having been built below cost price. Those 
great monuments of theirs would remain after 
they had all gone and been forgotten. 

Alderman George Fenn also responded, and 
was followed by Mr. Buckingham Bird, who 
said that he was quite sure that low rates 
would be a great advantage to the town in 
bringing further traders to the town. 

Mr. C. E. Whitmarsh proposed The Town 
and Trade of Ipswich,” and referred briefly to 
the proposals now before the Dock Commis- 
sion, remarking that the advancement of the 
public welfare in Ipswich and the welfare of 
the port were closely allied. It was a moot 
question whether the scheme now before 
the town as a method of improving the dock 
was the best scheme. Any counter scheme 
must not only fulfil the engineering condi- 
tions, but must also be brought within the 
financial scope that the Committee had to 
deal with. When they talked of a new dock 
they must consider the amount of money 
available, and a scheme which involved an 
expenditure of half a million of money was 
beyond the power of the Dock Commission of 
xr Any scheme before it was adopted 
should be backed up by an independent 
expert, as well as having the support of the 
local engineer. There were signs that the 
trade of Ipswich was improving. All the 
ironworks were very busy, and they hoped 
that the increase in business would soon be 
reflected in the building trade of Ipswich. 

Mr. R. Smyth replied, and said, as to the 
great hoardings in the streets, they seemed to 
be increasing, and he did not think they were 
any improvement or benefit to the town. He 
should like to see a railway-station worthy of 
the town, which he thought could not be said 
of the present buildings. 

Mr. J. W. Aldous ales replied. One of the 
most Important things wanted in Ipswich was 
ready transit and cheap rates. He thought 
the trade of Ipswich must have grown, be- 
cause the Great Eastern Railway Company 
were now about to spend many thousands of 
pounds in enlarging the railway-station. 

Mr. Warner, jun., proposed “ The Building 
Trades Association," in the absence of Mr. 
A. W. Warner. 

Mr. Fred. Grimwood responded, and dealt 
with several technical matters connected with 
the trade. Alluding to the question of 
deposits, he said it was all very well to send 
them when applying for specifications, but 
1t was the devil's own job to get them back 
again. Sometimes they did not get them back 
at all. He expressed a hope that the Associa- 
tion, which he had had a hand in founding 
many years ago, would continue to increase 
in usefulness. 

Mr. Wesley Kenney replied, and said he 
was sure it was the wish of all who took a 
part in the work of the Association that 
many members whom they saw only once a 
year would attend their ordinary meetings, 
at which they would derive much benefit. 

Mr. W. H. Johnson proposed The Presi- 
dent and Officers of the Association," and 
complimented Mr. Tetsall, the President, on 
the thorough way in which he carried out 
anvthing with which he was associated. 

The President, in replying, dwelt on the 
advantages that membership of the Associa- 
tion conferred on those who belonged to it, 
and said that with increased support from 
members of the building trade they might. 
make more of it than they did. 

Mr. C. Roper also replied. He paid a 
tribute to the work of their Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. Borrett. 
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. Mr. Borrett said that the Association stood 
In a better financial position than it had ever 
before occupied. 

Mr. E. L. Hunt proposed The Health of 
the Visitors," and it was responded to by 
Mr. J. S. Corder and Mr. T. James. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 

The new Church of Holy Trinity, Kingsway, 
has been conseorated by the Bishop of London. 
The old building, it may be remembered, had 
become unsafe as a result of the construction 
of underground means of communication. 
Compensation to the amount of 1, 450“. was 
obtained, but the cost of excavating the site 
and extra ferro-conorete foundations amounted 
to 1.2804. The new church, of which Messrs. 
Belcher & Joass are the architects, will, with 
all its furnishing, cost 9, 1201. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LEYTONSTONE. 

These buildings are being carried out from 
the designs of Messrs. William and John H. 
Jacques, of the firm of Messrs J. T. Newman 
& Jacques, &rchitecte, of 2, Fen court, E.C. 
The general contractors for the buildings are 
Messrs. Clark & Son, of Cambridge. Mr. 
J. T. Halsey 3s responsible for the electric 
lighting, and Messrs. Watkin & Son for the 
hot-water heating. The total of the three con- 
tracts amounts to 12.172/. 8s. 

NEW COUNCIL OFFICES AT KNARESBOROUGH. 

This building is in the Italian style, and was 
designed by Mr. Arthur Hiscoe, Leeds, late of 
Harrogate. The work has been carried out in 
conjunction with the Surveyor (Mr. F. Cart- 
lidge). The contractore are: — Mason and 
joiner’s work, Messrs. D. Kitching & Son, 
Knaresborough; plasterer, Mr. M. Coleman, 
Knaresborough; slater, Mr. J. Shepherd, 
Harrogate; painter. Mr. J. Morley, Knares- 
. plumber, Mr. Thompson, Harrogate 
and Leeds. 

ALEXANDRA THEATRE, BELFAST. 

This building was opened on Monday, the 
contractors being: —Messrs. Courtney & Co., 
Shaftesbury-avenue; Messrs. Bladen & Co., 
Glasgow; Mr. R. Milliken, Messrs. W. & J. 
Easton, Kirkcaldy; Meesra. Clokey & Co., 
Messrs. George Morrow & Son, Messrs. Wm. 
Coates & Son, Ltd.; Messrs. Barnett Morton, 
Kirkcaldy; Messrs. Crossley Bros., Glasgow, 
and the Vulcanite Works, Belfast. The 
architect was Mr. J. D. Swanston, Kirkoaldy. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Boyle” system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing the latest patent air-pump ” venti- 
lators and air inlets, have been applied to 
Thurles Cathedral, Thurles. 

The partitions (fireproof) at Mount-pleasant 
Post Office, E.C., are being supplied by 
Messrs. J. Wright & Co., of New Malden, 
Surrey, and 9, Regent-street, S.W., the 
original manufacturers. The contractors are 
Mesers. Jas. Strong & Co., Marble Arch, W. 

The Mount Mixed Schools, Bacup, 
being supplied with Shorland’s 
exhaust roof ventilators by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. ] 

The Brilliant Sign Company (1907), Ltd., 
have recently installed a press in Antwerp for 
making brilliant letters and large facia signs. 


They have aleo opened a showroom in 
Brussels for extending their Continental 
business. The company have found it 
necessary to extend their present London 


factory a further 225 ft., making room for 
another 100 men. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Battersea.—Building on the gouthern side of 
York-road, Battersea. to abut also upon the 
western side of Verona-strect and the eastern 
side of Benfield-street (Messrs. G. Baines & 
Son for the Trustees of the Battersea Chapel 
Educational Foundation).—Consent. 

Hackney, North. — Porter’s lodge at 
Northumberland House, on the eastern side 
of Green lanes, Finsbury Park (Messrs. Gil- 
bert & Constanduros).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Buildings on the western side 
of Fortune Green- road. Hampstead (Mr. 
R. V. Hart).—Consent. 


THE BUILDER. 


Hampastead.—A ddition, & porch, and & two- 
story bay window at a house next to Rose- 
croft-avenue and Platt's-lane, Hampstead 
ee S. C. Lathbridge for Mr. W. J. King).— 

nsent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of a building upon 
the site of No. 140, Maida vale (Mr. G. Duck- 
worth for the Maida-vale Cinematograph 
Theatre Company, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Lewisham. — Buildings on both sides of 
Manwood-road, Lewisham (Mr. W. Allam).— 
Consent. 

5t. Pancras, West. — Projecting clock in 
front of No. 106, Albany-street. St, Pancras 
(Mr. A. Baxter for Greenwich Time, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Enclosed porch at No. 6, 
Bushnell-road, Balham (Mr. W. C. Poole).— 
Consent. 

_Wandsworth.—Oriel windows at the rear of 
Nos. 56, 58, 60. 62, 79, 81, 83, 85, 87, and 89, 
Downton-avenue, Streatham (Mr. J. Copp).— 
Consent. 

Woolwich.—Construction of a cellar in front 
of No. 7, Pelham-terrace, Foot’s Cray-road, 
Eltham (Mr. J. O. Cook for Mr. C. Beasley).— 
Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
City of London.—Iron and glass shelter in 
front of De Keyser’s Hotel, Victoria-embank- 
ment, City (Messrs. E. Coules & Son).—Con- 
sen 


Hampstead.—Open steel and iron carriage 
washing shed at the rear of No. 33, Belsizo- 
avenue, Hampstead (Mr. C. Hall).—Consent. 

Islington, East.t—Building of a temporary 
character at No. 91, Avenell-road, Highbury, 
abutting upon the southern side of Elphin- 
stone-street (Mr. W. M. Mace).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 
Wandsworth. —Six houses on the south- 
western side of a way leading from Mitcham- 
lane to Eardley-road, Wandsworth (Mr. W. 
Bartholomew).—Refused. - 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Hackney, Central. — Building adjoining 
No. 38, Tower-street, Hackney (Messrs. 
Gordon, Wilson, & Co.).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 

Marylebone, East.—Addition at the rear of 

o. 68, Oxford-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. 
W. Tillott Barlow for the J 
Restaurante, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Six houses on the south- 
western side of a way leading from Mitcham- 
lane to Eardley- „ Wandsworth (Mr. W. 
Bartholomew).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Wandsworth. — New streets for carriage 
traffic on the Elmwood House estate on the 
south-eastern side of Upper Tooting-road, 
Upper Tooting (Mr. W. C. Poole for Messrs. 
Swain & Selley).—Consent. 

Wandsworth. — New street for carriage 
traffic to lead out of the south-western side of 
Tooting-Bec-road, Wandsworth, immediately 
northward of the“ Rose and Crown ” public- 
house (Mr. W. C. Poole for the London 
Parochial Charities).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Adaptation as a street of a 
way or part of & way leading from Mitcham- 
lane to Eardley-road, Wandsworth (Mr. W. 
Bartholomew).—Refused 


Alteration of Buildings. | 


Chelsea.—Larder addition at the rear of 

o. 8, Herbert-crescent, Chelsea (Messrs. 
Pryor & Part, Ltd.).—Consent. l 

Islington, North.—Additional story at the 
rear of No. 48, Hazelville-road, Islington (Mr. 
H. Goodchild for Mr. F. Parsons).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


Kensington, North.—Premises of the Pall 
Mall Depository Company, Ltd., Barlby-road, 
North Kensington, o£ & building to exceed in 
extent 250,000 oubio feet, and to be used only 
for the purpose of & furniture depository (Mr. 
W. G. Hunt for the Pall Mall Depository 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 


City of London.— Two openings between 
Nos. 27 and 28, Holborn-viaduct, City. at the 
second-floor level (Messrs. Harrison & Spooner 
for the Holborn-viaduct Land Company).— 
Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of No. 66, Fore- 

street, City, with No. 13, Moorfields (Mr. 
A. R. Stanes).—Consent. 
, Kensington, North.—Double armoured doors 
in lieu of double iron doors to openings in a 
division wall at a proposed building at the 
premises of the Pall Mall Depository Com- 
pany, Ltd.. Barlby-road, North Kensington 
(Mr. W. G. Hunt for the Pall Mall Depository 
Company. Ltd.).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Armoured doors in lieu 
of iron doors to openings in a division wall 
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between No. 54 and Nos. 55, 56, and 57, New. 
man-street, St. lebone (Mr. John 
Slater).—Consent. 

` Marylebone, West.—Uniting of Nos. 17. 18, 
and 19, Somersetstreet, St. Marylebone, with 
No. 20, Somerset-street (Meærs. Holcombe, 
3 & West for Mr. O. P. Davies).— Con- 
sent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Uniting of 
Nos. 38 and 39, Dover-street, St. George. 
Hanover-sduare (Mr. C. H. M. Mileham for 
Paquin, Ltd.). Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Uniting of 
Nos. 80 and 81, Piocadily (Mr. J. Pain 
Clark for the Royal Thames Yacht Club).— 
Consent. 

Stepney.—Uniting of Nos. 221 and 223, Com. 
mercial-road East, Stepney (Mr. E. H. Abbott 
for Mr. Greenberg).—Consent. 

Buildings on Low-lying Land. 
_ Camberwell, North.—Adaptation of a buiid- 
ing, to be used wholly or in part as a dwell- 
ing-house, between No. 13, Ossory-roed and 
Sussex Cottage, Ossory-road, Camberwell (Mr. 
F. Windsor for Mr. G. J. Allen, J.P.).—Con- 


sont Projections. 

Hampstead. — Two one-story wooden bay 
windows at Rickford Lodge, The Grove, 
Hampstead (Meærs. Bannan & Rowe).—Con- 
sent. . 

The recommendation marked t ts contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Box factory (2,000.); Mr. G. B. 
Mitchell architect, 148, Union-street, Aber- 


een. 
Adderbury (near Banbury).—Twenty houses; 
Messrs. Allen & Farley, 31A, Bridge-street, 
Banbury. 


Archarcle.—Manse buildings (1,8007); Mr. 
J. G. Falconer, architect, 4, eron-square, 


Fort William. 


Ashburton.—Extensions to Grammar School 
(2,000/.); Mr. P. Morrie, architect, Riohmond- 
road, Exeter; Mr. J. F. Badcock, builder, 
Ashburton. = 

Ayr, N.B.—Alterations and additions to 
Academy; Mr. J. A. Morris, architect, Welling- 
ton-chambers, Ayr. 

Balchraggan.—House (2,0001); Mr. T. Noble, 
Aldbourne Estate Office, Dores, N.B. 

Barlby 5 ). Forty houses for the 
Olympia Oil and Cake Company. 

Barnstaple.— Extensions and alterations to 
school, Cypen- terrace; Mr. E. Y. Saunders, 
Surveyor, Barnstaple Town Council. 

Barrow.—Fire station, Abbey-road (5,400/.); 
Mr. A. Race, Surveyor, Barrow Town Council. 

Belfast.— Works depot, Adelaide and Wind- 
sor station; Engineer, G.N.Rly. Green 
Dublin; Mr. Wm. Dowling, builder, Cromwell- 
road, Belfast. : 

Beston (Leeds) Catholio school G, OO0l.); 
re H. Martin, architect, 5, Cookeridge-street, 

Blaby  (Leicestershire).—Proposed enlarge- 
ments at workhouse (3,100/.); Mr. B. A. Shires, 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Blaby. 

Blackwell.—Pro alterations to various 
colliery schools; Mr. E. W. Small, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Derbyshire County 
Council, Derby. 

Bolton.--Phthisical hospital and male hos 
pital ;, Mr. H. I. Cooper, Clerk, Board of 


uardians, Bolton. 
Brandsby. — Publio hall; Mr. Goodwill, 
builder, Terrington. 

Bridlington.—Proposed laundry (900/.); Mr. 
. Hankinson, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bridlington. 


Budleigh — Salterton.—Residence; Messrs. 
Watkin & Adams, architects, Swan Bank, 
Burslem. 

Cadbury Heath.—Additions to school 
C at Mr. R. 8. Phillips, architect, Shire 
Hall, loucoster. 


Carvie (Stirlingshire).—School (3,7007); Mr. 
E. Simpson, architect, 10, King-street, Stirling. 
Chester.—-Extensions to infirmary; Mr. Lock- 


wood, Architect, c.o. Board of Management, 
Chester Infirmary. 
Colne.—Enlargement of Jubilee Cottage 


opel (4,5007.); Sir W. P. Hartley, Liver- 


pool. 

Connah's Quay  (Flint).—Proposed public 
library; Mr. W. E. Hughes, Surveyor, Con- 
nah's Quay Urban District Council. 


Cowie. — School; Messrs. McLuckie & 
Walker, architects, 15 Dumbarton- road, 
Stirling. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 


etc., on another page. 
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Crosshille ances Keighley).—Joinery works 
for Messrs. Smith & Co.; Mr. Jas. ley, 
architect, Skipton. . Warehouse Does 
Messrs. Moore Crabtree, architects, Keig - 


ey. 

Culburnie.—Extensions to Public Schools; 
Mr. R. J. McBeth, architect, Queen's House, 
Inverness-shire. 

Darwen.—Structural alterations to Com- 
mercial Inn for Messrs. D. Thwaites & Co. 

Dumfries. — Police station, Clarencefield, 
Ruthwell (2,000/.); Messrs. Barbour & Bowie, 
53. Buccleugh-strect, Dumfries. 

Dunfermline.—Council offices, cte., Abbot- 
street; Surveyor. Dunfermline Parish Council. 

Dunmurry.—Clubrooms; Messrs. Blackwood 
& Jury, architects, Belfast; Mr. A. McDowell 
& Co., builders, Northbrook-street, Belfast. 

Durham.-——Additions to Presbyterian Church; 
Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, Market-place, 
Durham; Messrs. Beaver & Clarke, builders, 
Durham. Extensions to Houghall Hospital 
s Mr. G. Gregson, Surveyor, Durham 
Rural District Council. 

Earlsdon.—Proposed branch library, also ono 
at Foleshill and Stoke; Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, 
Surveyor, Coventry Town Council. 

Edinburgh. — Building, Elliott-street, for 
Messrs. Smith & Ritchie, Ltd. Alterations to 
28 and 30, Cockburn-street, for the Waverley 
Billiard Rooms Company; Mr. P. McLaren, 
architect, 34, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 

Evington.—School, Valley-road (450 places); 
Mr. T. Groves, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Leiccster County Council. 

Exmouth.—Catholic convent schools (1,000/.); 
Mr. E. E. Ellis, architect, Imperial-road, Ex- 
mouth. Cookery centro (2,0005); Mr. P. 
Morris, architect, Richmond-road, Exeter; Mr. 
W. Perry, builder, Merton-road, Exmouth. 

Fort George. — Additions to granary 
(2.000/.) : Mr. J. Mackay, architect, 2, Lochills- 
place, Nairn. 


Gainsborough.—Laundry (1,200/.) for Messrs. 
Kelsay & Son; Mr. Wm. Eyre, architect, 
Silver-street, Gainsborough. 

Glasgow.—Extensions to oil works, Kinning 
Park (3,000/.); Messrs. Bruce & Hay, archi- 
tects, 26, West George-street, Glasgow. School, 
Temple (5,000/.); Mr. Hy. Higgins, architect, 
248, West George-street, Glasgow. Buildings, 
corner of West George-street and West Nile- 
street, for the Corporation of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Company, London; suite of 
halls, Great Eastern-road; Trustecs, Parkhead 
Parish Church. 


Gordon (Co. Berwick). — Memorial hall 
(1.500 /); Mr. T. R. Atkinson, architect, 
Earlston, N.B. | 

;0van.—Extcnsions to school,  Lambhill- 


street (620 places): Govan Parish School Board. 
Greentield.—Eighteen houses for the Green- 

field Co-operative Society. 
Greenock.—Extensions to Kilblain Engine 


Works for Messrs. Jno. Hasteed & Co. 
(2.5007.); Mr. Chas. Henry, engineer, 32. 
Minerva-strect, Glasgow. Extensions to 
worsted mills, — Dunvrachan-road — (5.000/.) ; 
Messrs. Boston, Menzies, & Morton, 11, 
Willianrstrcet, Greenock. 

Hamble.—Parish hall; Surveyor, Hamblo 
Parish Council. 

Harrold (near Bedford).—Public hal for 
Mr. Petitt, Harrold. 

Hastings. — Fire-station; Mr. Palmer, 


Borough Surveyor, Hastings. 


Hedon.—Alterations to Town Hall: Mr. 


T 155 Levitt, builder, 84, IIolderness- road, 
ull. 

Helensburgh.—Theatre; Messrs. Graham 
Bros.. Helensburgh. 

Hill Top.—Church; Rev. C. Thornton, 


Greasely, Notts. 

Horden.-- Hotel for North Eastern 
Breweries, Ltd. 

Houghton-le-Spring. — Drill-hall, Edwin- 
street (1,300/.); Commandant. Houghton- le- 
Spring Company, 8th Battalion Durham Light 
Infantry. : 

F 2.6501.) Mr. 
R. W. Fraser, Surveyor, Hoylake and West 
Kirby Urban District Council. 

Huddersfield.—Sunday-schoóls; Pastor, Prim- 
rose Hill Baptist Church, Huddersfield. 

Hull.—Electrio theatre (5,0001); Messrs. 
Jas. Young & Co., architects. 62, Market- 
street, Bradford: Messrs. Quibell, Sons. & 
Greenwood, builders, Soulcoats-lane. Hull. 
Proposed new sanatorium, Cottingham: Mr. 
J. H. Hirst, architect, Hull Town Council. 

Tpswich.—Memorial sanatorium; Messrs 
Bishopp & Cautley, architects, 32, Museum- 
street. Ipswich. 

Keith Hall.—School (2,100/.): Mr. Geo. 
Gray, architect. Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. 

Kempstcn.—Reconstruction of 190, Bedford- 
road, for club for the Kempton Constitutional 
Club. 

Kingussie.—Additions to house,  Cerl-na- 
Corle (2,000/.); Mr. A. Cattanach, architect, 
Kingussic. 

ꝑKirkhill.— Church hall buildings (1.500/.); 
Mr. T. R. Atkinson, architect, Earlston, 


the 
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Knitsley.—Proposed hospital on Benfieldside 
and Tinkler Hill estates; Surveyor, Knitsley 
County Council. 

Lancaster.—Scliool, High-street Estate; Mr. 
W. French, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Lancaster Town Council. 

Leeds.—Two hostels (20,700/.); Messrs. H. 
Atkinson & Sons, builders, 2, Carlton-street, 
Leeds. 

VV, to industrial school 
3,280/.); Messrs. W. A. King & Sons, builders, 
North Ormesby. 

Linthweite.—Extonsions to Ramsden-hill for 
Messrs. Whitwam & Co. 

Liskeard.—Post office, Bay Tree Hill; Mr. 
E. W. Lister, architect, Parade, Liskeard. 

Little Heath.—Proposed enlargement of 
school; Mr. F. Horner, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Coventry Town Council. 

Littletown.—Warchouse' for Messrs. 
ley, Ltd. - 

Liverpool.—Proposed baths, George's Dock 

site; Mr. J. T. Alexander, Surveyor, Liver- 
pool Town Council. 
. Luton. — Bui'dings on sito of women’s 
infirmary  (5,700/.), also nurses’ quarters 
(1,190:.); Mr. W. Austin, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Luton. "A 

Maesycoed.—Infirmary; Mr. W. Spickett. 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Pontypridd. 

Maidenhead. — Additions to isolation 
hospital (1,180/.); Messrs. Y. J. Lovell & 
Son, builders, Marlow. 

Middlesbrough.—Business premises (3,000/.) ; 
Messrs. Kitching & Lee, architects, 17, Albert- 
road, Middlesbrough. Parochial school and 
hall; Mr. J. Forbes, architect, Albert-road, 
Middlesbrough. ; 


Priest- 


Misterton.—Isolation hospital; Surveyor, 
Misterton Urban District Council. 
Motherwell.—Methodist Church (4.0007.) ; 


E H. Harper, 54, Long-row West, Notting- 
am. 

Newton Abbot.—Drill-hall. East-street ; 
Commandent, St. John's Ambulance Corps. 
Firestation; Mr. C. D. White, Borough Sur- 
vevor, Newton Abbot. 

Newtownards.—Printing works (11.000/.) ; Mr. 
E. Woods, architect, Bangor, Co. Down; Mr. 
W. W. Dowling, builder, Cromwell-road, 
Belfast. ; 

Northampton.—Plans havo been passed as 
follows:—Garage. rear of 70, St. Michacl’s- 
road, Mr A. . Rodhousc; alterations to 
Cromwell Arms, Marefair, and Robin Hood, 
Francis-strect, Messrs. P. Phlipps & Co., Ltd. ; 
twe'vo houses, Loyd- round. Mr. E. Green; 
factory, cte., Upper Mounts, ` Messrs. T. 
Dickens & Son; alterations to premiecs, 
Wellingborough -road and Bouveric - strcet, 
Northampton Co-operative Societv, Ltd.; three 
houses, Ashburnham-road, Mr. J. Stapleton; 
eight houses. Garden City Estate, Towcester- 
road, Mr. H. H. P. Bouverio and Mr. E. 
Royds, trustees. A plan has been lodged by 
Mr. G. Webb for eleven houses, Fife-street. 

Ncrton.—Proposed infirmary, Junction-'ane ; 
Mr. F. B. Watson, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Stockton. 

Norton Canes.—School (300 places): Mr. G. 
Balfour, Secretary. Education Committee, 
Staffs County Council, Stafford. 

Norton Woodscats.—Navo and north aisde 
of church (2,1107.): Messrs. Jas. Fidler, Ltd., 
builders, Corporation strcet, Sheffield. 

Oxshott. — Church (300 places): Messrs. 
Cornish & Gaymer, builders, North Walshain. 

Paignton (Devon). — Proposed tramway 
shelter and convenience; Mr. C. O. Baincss, 
Surveyor, Paignton Urban District Council. 
Artillery headquarters; Mr. F. A. Clarke, 
Old Town-street, Plymouth. . 

Penistonc.—Offices and assembly hall; Sur- 
vevor, Penistono Urban District Council. 

Penmaen. — Proposed mode] village (660 
houses; Oakdale Colliery Company. 

Penrith.—School (11,000/.); Messrs. Harrison 
& Ash, architects, Palgrim-street, Newcastle. 

Plymouth.—Conveniences, junction of York- 
street and Cobourg-street (7504), and Mutley 
Plain (1.1001); Mr. J. Paton. Borough Sur- 
veyor, Plymouth Town Council. Plans havo 
been passed as follows:—Twenty houses, Old 
Laira-road, Mr. R. Rogers: electric theatre, 
Ebrington-street, Messrs. Stephens Fox; 
adaptation of St. Jumes’s Hall as electric 
theatro, Mr. A. N. Coles. 

Poole.—School, Heathcrlands; Mr. Newman, 
Architect, Council Offices, Poole. 

Port Dundas.—Mission hall, Canal-:treet ; 
Trustees, Hillhead Baptist Church. 

Renfrew.—United Free Church, Paisley-road 
(3.500/.); Mr. A. B. Abercrombie, architect, 
West Regent-strect, Glasgow. 

Rochdale.—Additional | accommodation at 
Newbold School (2,500/.): Mr. E. J. Holden, 
Secretary, Educational Committee, Rochda‘o 
Town Council. 

Rock Ferry (Birkenhead).—School (15.652/.) ; 
Messrs. W. Tomkinson & Sons, builders, 21, 
Dansie-street, Liverpool. 
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Rothesay.—Church, Higli-street — (3, 000l.); 
Mr. D. Dewar, 15, Castle-street, Rothesay. 

Rugby.—Extensione to facory. Brownsover 
Mill-road, for the British Thomson Houston 
Company, Ltd. Alterations to premises, 
Albert-street, for Messrs. Foster & Dicksec. 

St. Austell. — Cottage hospital  (2,000/.); 
Messrs. R. F. Wheatley and E. H. Ledding, 
architects, Wadebridgo. 

Salford.—Adaptation of portion of Church- 
street tramway depot for electric theatre; Mr. 
A. Smith, Salford. Workshop, etc., Bloom- 
street Storo Yard pe Mr. J. Knight, 
builder. Plans havo passed as follows : — 
Alterations to Wellington Inn," Broughton- 
road, Pendleton; alterations, motor works, 
Exhibition-street,- Pendleton. 

Sedgcfield.—Additions to parish hal; Mr. 
T. W. T. Richardson, architect. Stockton. 

Selby.—Alterations to premises, Haddlesev 


Canal, for the Yorkshire Dyeware and 
Chemical Company, Ltd. 
Shardlow.—Isolation hospital; Surveyor, 


Shardlow Urban District Council. 

Sittingbourne. — Post- office, High - street 
(1,750/.); Mr. Geo. Bowes, builder, 52, Chalk- 
well-road, Milton, Sittingbourne. 

Southport.—School, Churchtown; Messrs. 
Finchett & Lancaster, architects, Corporation- 
street, Southport. 

Stockingford (Nuneaton).—Schovl (9.484/.); 
Messrs. Geo. Smith & Son, builders, Chilvers 
Coton. 

Stratford-on-Avoa. — A hydropathic estab- 
lishment on tho Rowley House estate; Mr. 
L. L. Dussault, architect, Birmingham. 

Stretford.—The following plans havo been 
p :—Warchouse, etc., rafford Wharf- 
road, for tho British Ow and Cake Mills, 
Ltd.; thirty-six houses, Hornby-road, ete., Mr. 
H. M. Emery; eight houses, Winglield-street, 
for Mr. Fred Thorpe; extensions and addi- 


tions, Hayesleigh, Warwick-road, for tlie 
Trustees of the Royal Blind Asylum. 
Sunder!and.—Electric theatre (4,000/.); Mr. 


J. H. Hill, architect, Goldsmiths’ Hall, New- 
castle. Proposed reconstructional extension 
of Bede Collegiate School (74, 200“.): Mr. H. 
Reed, Secretary, Education Committee, Sun- 
derland Town Council. 


Sutherland. — Church buildings — (3 000/.), 
Rosehall: Mr. R. J. McBeth, architect. 
Qucen's House, Inverness. 

Taunton. — Public hall (5.0007); Mr. P. 
Stone, architect, Taunton: Messrs. Small & 


Sons, builders, Taunton. School (5,000/.); Mr. 
W. Stone, architect, Hammett street, Taunton, 


Tavistock.—Artillery headquarters; Mr. 

Parker, architect, , Bedford-street, 
Plymouth. 

Thetford.—Y.M.C.A. building, Magdalen- 


street (1,330/.); Mewrs. S. Holden & Sons, 
builders. 

Tomnacross.—Extensions to Public Schoo!s 
(2.000.); Mr. R. J. McBeth, architect, 
Queen's House, Inverness-shire. 

Torksev (Lincs).—Clubhouse (1.5007): Mr. 
H. H. Dunn, architect, St. Peters Church- 
yard, Lincoln. 

Torquay.—Hippodrome; Mr. A. G. J. athain, 
architect. 63. Tomple-row. Birmingham: 
Messrs. Farrell & Co.’ builders, 9, Fleet road, 
Hampstead. : 

Troom.—Pcst-office, Portland-street. (1,500/7.) ; 
Mr. J. R. Johnstone, architect, The Cross, 
Troon. 

Ware.—Additional warchouses for Messrs. 
A'len & Hanbury. 

‘Warley.—Propcscd conversion of Luddenden 
Foot Fever Hospital into consumptive sanis- 
torium: Mr. Jas. Lord, Surveyor, Halifax 
Town Council. l 

Warrington. — Re-erection of — premises, 
Buttermarket-treet; Messrs. Wright, Garnett, 
& Wright, architects, Sankey-street-chambers, 
Warrington. A plan has been passed for eight 
houses, Samuel-street. for Mr. J. T. Barton. 

Westhoughton. — Proposed school (400 
laocs) ; r. . L. Snape, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Lancs County Council, 
Preston. 

Whitstable.—Alteratigns to Baptist Church; 
tho Pastor. 

Wickham (Durham).—Conveniences; Mr. J. 


Renton, Urban District Council Offices, 
Wickham. 

Wigan.—The following plans havo been 
passed :—Offices, Wigan-lane, for Mr. Jas. 


Walkden: four houses, etc., Princess-strect. 


for Mr. Jus. O' Donahue. : 


Winchurch (near Edinburgh). — School 
(2.500/.); Mr. W. M. Scott, architect, 112, 
High-strect, Linlithgowshire. 

Wishaw.—Extensions to hosnital (2.000/.): 


Mr. J. 8. McVey, Borough Surveyor, Wishaw, 
N.B. 
Wolverhampton.—Propose alterations to 
the Council Chambers (3,6861); Mr. Jolm 
Murrav. architect, 11. Suffelk-strect, Pall 
Mall, SW. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of this Board on 
Saturday the following matters, amongst 
others, were dealt with :— 

Painting and Cleaning of Hospitals.—It was 
agreed to carry out the cleaning. painting, and 
repair works required at the Caterham and 
Darenth Asylums by direct labour, at osti- 
mated expenditures of 545“. and 255l. respec 
tively. The tender of Mr. L. Kazak, of Bel- 
vedere, of 359L, was accepted for simi'ar 
work at the South-Eastern Hospital; and that 
of Mr. J. S, Fenn. of Woolwich, amounting 
to 297., for painting, etc., at tho Grove and 
Fountain Hospitals. l 

Quantitics.—Mr. T. W. Biggs, 10, Clifford's 
Inn, was appointed to take out the quantities 
for tlie proposed cleaning, painting, and repair 
works at the Eastern Hospital; Messrs. 
Fowler & IIugman, of 9, Adam-street, W.C., 
for repairs and alterations at the Western 
Hospital: and Mr. L. Jacob, Raymond House, 
Theobald's-road, W.C.. for works at the Park 
Hospital. In each case the remuneration will 
be a commissicn of 24 per cent. on the amount 
of the accepted tender. 

Park Hospital. — A recommendation for 
Wiring tho spaces below the weather-boards 
on the external staircases ard landings and 
between the roofs of the ground-flcor &unexes 
and the floors of the upper annexes through- 
out. the above hcspital was agreed to. 

Fountain Hospital.—As the result of further 
negotiations with the Wandsworth Borough 
Council, it was agreed to surrender tho right 
of way over part of the land adjoining the 
above hospital to enable the Borough Council 
to lay out a recreation ground. 


— — —— 
LEGAL COLUMN, l 


Damp Party Walls. 


In tho cases of Minturn v. Barry and 
Minturn v. London County Council an import- 
ant point under tho London Building Act, 
1694, has been decided. Tho plaintiff was the 
freeholder of a house on the Chelsea embank- 
ment, and the two defendants were respec- 
tively the occupier and frecholders ef the 
adjoining house. The plaintiff's house was 
damp, and she allezed that the damp came 
from the party wall, and she eerved a party 
notice on the defendants giving notice of her 
intention to exercise the rights conferrcd upon 
the building owner bv sect. 88. sub-sect. 1 of 
the Act, viz.. “a right to make good, under- 
pin, or repair any party structure which is 
defective or out of repair.“ A difference 
having occurred between the parties, it was 
referred to two surveyors under sect. 91, and 
on their failing to agree tho matter was 
referred to an arbitrator, who found that the 
party wall was not so defective as to necessitate 
any works being undertaken under sect. 88. 
The deputy County Court judgo affirmed this 
finding, but the Court of Appeal have now 
held that dampness in sufficient quantities may 
render a party wall defective within the mean- 
ing of the scction, and the case was remitted 
to the County Court that the work necessary 
to be undertaken might be determined. 


Restrictive Covenants in Building Leases. 


_ In building schemes in towns it is extremely 
Important that where adjoining owners enter 
Into restrictive covenants there should be cer- 
aay that the covenants will bo enforced at 
“uw, 

In the recent case, Abbey v. Gutteres, the 
plaintiff's predecessor was owner in feo simple 
of a house and garden, Chelsea Lodge. The 
adjoining owner had entered into a building 
agrcement with & Mr. Lovatt, under which 
the latter was to erect a block of flats on the 
site, and Mr. Lovatt and the plaintiff's pre- 
decessor had entered into mutual agreements 
under which the plaintiffs predecessor, his 
heirs, and assigns wero not by any screen or 
obstruction to block the light to tho windows 
of the flats to be erected, whilst Mr. Lovatt, 
his executors, administrators, and assigns 
undertook to glaze certain windows with 
obsoured glass, and to fix the. lower sashes, 
the windows to have upper fanlights onening 
outwards. ln 1902 the plaintiff acquired the 
frechold of Chelsea Lodge. and Mr. Loxatt. 
having erected the flats, obtained a lease of 
the same. The leasehold interest in the flats 
was subsequently transferred to an insurance 
company. which granted an underlease of a 
flat to the defendant. Thia underlease did 
not investigate the title of her lessors, and she 
caused one of the windows to be made to 
open, and her lessors opened another for her. 
Tn the action by the plaintiff for breach of 
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the covenant it was argued that Mr. Lovatt 
had no power to biad his successors by such 


a covenant so as to make it run with the 


land," but the Court granted tho injunction 
prayed for. One of the most difficult 
questions in law is to determine what agreo- 
ments run with tho land, but when the cove- 
nants do so run they are binding upon 
assignees. In this case the defendant had no 
notice of the covenant, and there is same 
difficulty when taking an underlease in 
inquiring into tho title of the landlord; but 
she had noticed that these windows were 
fixed, and were filed with opaque glass. 
Persons taking premises and noticing such 
things will do well to at once inquire the 
reason of any such special arrangements, and 
to ascertain whethor any restrictive covenant 
applies so that alteration cannot be effected. 


Extraordinary Traffic. 


A decision of some importance on the suh- 
ject of the expenses of repairing roads after 
extraordinary traffic has been delivered in tho 
case of Billericay Rural Council v. Poplar 
Union and Keeling (current ‘‘ Law Reports). 
The plaintiffs were suing to recover 
290“ 2s. 9d. as extraordinary expenses in 
repairing a highway which it was alleged 
had been damaged by what is known as 
extraordinary traffic. Tho effect of sect. 25 
of the Highways and Locomotives (Aniend- 
ment) Act, 1878, as amended by sect. 12 of tho 
Locomotives Act. 1898. is that where by a 
certificato of their surveyor it appears to u 
highway authority that having regard to the 
average expense of repairing highways in the 
neighbourhood " extraordinary expenses have 
been inourred in repairing a highway by 
reason of the damage caused by excessive 
weight p above the samo or extra- 
ordinary trafic thereon, the authority may 
recover from any person by or in consequence 
of whose order such traffic has been conductod 
the amount of such expenses as may 
proved to tho satisfaction of the Court to 
have been incurred by such authority by 
reason of the damage arising from such 
weight or traffic. It was found as a fact in 
the caso that to some extent there had been 
extraordinary traffic, and some damage had 
resulted from it, necessitating an exponse 
somewhat greater than usual in repairing it, 
but that the highway rate had not been there- 
by substantially increased. The Court inter- 
preted this section as indicating by extra- 
ordinary expenses" such expenses as will 
cause the highway rate to be increased so as 
to lav an unfair burden upon the ratepayers, 
and that the plaintiffs’ claim failed. 

We venture to think that this is an entirely 
new reading of these scctions, and it is open 
to the criticism that it introduces a fresh 
element to be taken into consideration beforo. 
the section can be put in force, t.e., the rates. 
It 13 conceivable that considerable expense 
may be incurred, vet from causes wholly 
extraneous tho highway authority mav not 
have to increase the rates. The amount of 
the rate seems remote from the scope of the 
section which lays down one test alone as to 
how the amount of extraordinary expenses 
are to be arrived at, i. c., by taking the 
average expense of repairing roads of a 
similar character in the neighbourhood and 
comparing that with the «expenses actuallv 
incurred in repairing a highwav damaged hv 
excessiva weight or extraordinarv traffic. Tho 
plaintiff would then have & claim for the 
amount of expense over and above the 
average irrespective of how these expenses 
would otherwise be met or the means whereby 
the amount so expended would have to be 
levied. 


Water Board Powers and Charges. 


It appears that the point briefly referred to 
in a note in the Builder, October 29 last, in 
a case before the magistrate has now como 
before & Divisional Court for decision, in 
Metropolitan Water Board v. Bibbev. Scct. 4 
of the Water Companies (Regulation o£ 
Powers) Act, 1887, provides. '* Where the owner 
and not the occupier is liable by law or by 
agrecment to the payment of tho 
water-rate in respect of anv dwelling-house 
2574 no water company shall cut off the 
water supply for non-pavment of the water 
rate, but such water rate, without prejudice to 
the other remedies of the companv for enforc- 
ing payment thereof from the owner, shall 
: . be a charge upon such dwelling. house.“ 
The owner of two houses in London had let 
them to a lesseo who had sublet them to 
weekly tenants on the terms that tho weekly 
tenants should pay the water rates. In 1910, 
when nearly three years of the seven years' 
lease had run, the lessee surrendered the lease 
to the owner, and the latter was doing tho 
houses up with the intention of relctting them 
to. weekly tenants. At the time this surrender 
of the Jease tock place the houses. were 
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unoccupied. but two quarters’ water rate. payalle 
in advance, had accrued, due tothe Water Board 
before that. The Water Board, before these two 
quarters’ rates had accrued due, had pasecd 
a resolution under sect. 26 of the Water Board 
Charges Act, 1907, that where houses were let 
to weckly tenants and the rent included the 
water rate, the owner, instead of the occupier. 
should pay the rate. The owner having 
refused to pay the rate which accrued due 
before the surrender, the Water Board cut off 
the supply., and the owner, under sect. 5 of tho 
Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) Act, 
1887, was proceeding against the Water Board 
for penalties. The Water Board contended 
that sect. 4 only applied as a sanitary measure 
in the interest of tenants, and had no applica- 
tion where the houses were empty when the 
supply of water was cut off, but the Court he-d 
the section to refer to the date when the rate 
accrued due, not to the date when the supply 
waa cut off, and the conviction of the Water 
Board was upheld since when the rates accrued 
dxe tho houses were ocoupicd. The case is 
reported in tho Weekly Notes. and it 1s 
diffoulty to sce from tho facts why the owner 
in this case was by law or agrecment" liable 
to pay tho water rates, as it appears the 
tenants had especially agreed to pav them 
outside their rent; but this does not affect the 
point decided. . f 

The difficulty involved in the interpretation 
of these Acts was illustrated in the case of 
Metropolitan Water Board v. Brooks (noted 
tho Builder. August 6 last). the point decided 
in that case being who was an owner" under 
the Act of 1887. 


— . — 


LAW REPORrs. 


| KiNcG's BENCH Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice Grantham and a Special 
Jury.) 
Architects’ Action for Fees. 


Fair & Myer v. Harper Electric Piano (1910) 
ea ye Company, Ltd. 


THIS case was heard on the Sth and 6th 
inst, an action by the plaintiffs, a frm ot 
architects practising at 39. Furnival-strcet. 
Holborn, to recover from the defendant 
company, of Holloway-road, London, 215i. fcr 


professional services rendered. 


Mr. Alexander Neilson appeared for the 
plaintiffs, and Mr. Thorn Drury for the 
defendants. 


Mr. Neilson, tho plaintiffs’ counscl, stated 
that in the spring of last year, in pursuance 
of an agreement entered into between the 
parties, the plaintiffs wero engaged to prepare 
plans and specifications for a cinematograpli 
theatre, rink, and café which it was proposed 
to build at 321, Holloway-road, London. 
The plaintiffs prepared two sets of sketch 
plans and two sets of working drawings and 
a specification, and they also obtained a 
tender. For that they charged 150L, that 
being 3 per cent. upon 5,000/.. the amount cf 
the tender according to the scalo of charzes 
authorised by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. For taking quantities they had 
charged 125/., that being 24 per cent. upon 
the sum of 5,000/. These charges, as evidence 
would be called to show, were fair and 
reasonable. , 

Mr. Thorn Drury, for the defendants, said 
that from tho first the plaintiffs were told 
that the defendants were getting out 4 
prospectus to go to the public for capital. 
Plaintiffs were told that if the capital was 
secured, the building would be proceeded with. 
but that if the capital were not forthoominz 
the project would not be proceeded with. His 
caso was that the plaintiffs were asked by the 
defendants as to what would be their position 
regarding the p'aintiffs if the building did 
not go on, and that they said. Oh, you pav 
us for the work we have done, and wo shall 
not quarrel about that." His clients had 
agreed to pav plaintiffs 5 per cent. upon the 
actual cost of the building. and it was to be 
an inclusive charge.. Counsel declared that 
his. clients had never abandoned the scheme. 
They wero at this moment negotiating for 
tho capital to enable them to build. and it 
would probably be forthcoming next week. 
Counsel reiterated that Mr. Harper told Mr. 
Fair that he weuld have nothing to do with 
euch a basis as 24 per cent., but would agree 
to an inclusive charge on the actual cost of 
the building. 

His lordship said he did not know whether 
that would entitle the defendants to get work 
out of the plaintiffs for nothing. 

Mr. Neilson: My friend says that we were 
to be paid only if the building were carrie 
out. Up to the issue of the writ they have 
not agred to pay us for the work dene. 
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Mr. Thorn Drury: Thero are letters offer- 
ing twenty-five guineas. 

Mr. Neilson said that the plaintiffs were 
employed in accordance with the terms con- 
tained in the schedule of’ the Instituto of 
British Architects, a copy of which had been 
sent to the defendants. His clients, who 
were not quite novices in their business, 
recognised that the scheme might fall through, 
and in this schedule there was provision for 
the remuneration of architects when schemes 
did not go through. 

Evidence was given by Mr. Val Mver, 
F. R. I. B. A. and partner in the plaintiffs’ firm. 
to the effect that the charges they claimed 
were fair and reasonable and in accordance 
with tbe Institute scale. 

Mr. Thorn Drury put it to the witness in 
cross-examination that they had never let it 
bo understood at the outset that they would 
charge for taking out quantities, but that on 
tho contrary they had proposed to do the 
quantity work as part of the work they had 
to do for 5 per cent. 

The witness: Quito untrue. 

Answering another question by counsel, the 
witness said we take out quantities for our 
own jobs, but not for other people's jobs." 

Mr. John William Fair, in the course of 
his evidence, said there was no truth in tho 
suggestion that they agreed to look for pay- 
ment from the defendants only if the bui!ding 
were erected. He added that 24 per cent. was 
a customary and reasonable charge for taking 
out quantities. 

Mr. Thorn - Drury: If the schemo had gone 
through, what would have been Four re- 
muneration?—Seven and a half per cent., 
including 24 for quantities. 

In &nswer to further questions, tho witness 
said that in tho North of England, of which he 
had experience, architects almost invariably 
took out their quantities. But architectural 
work did not include taking out quantities 
which constituted quite a different branch. 
Ono might as well say that if he went into 
Selfridge's to buy a pipe he was entitled to 
another article as well from another depart- 
ment. He admittd that quantity work in 
London was usually done by quantity sur- 
veyors. But he denied that 13 per cont. was 
the usual charge. 

In answer to further inquiries, tho witness 
denied that ho told Mr. Harper that if they 
did not raise the money for the scheme thev 
(the architects) would net quarrel over tho 
sum they would charge for thoir labour. It 
had happened often that tenders were obtained 
without plans having first been passed. He 
explained that very often a client would not 
care for delay. and wished to know the cost 
of what a building was going to be. Knowing 
pretty well what local authorities would 
require, one went prepared with his drawings, 
quantities, and eo forth, so that when the 
plans were passed the building could bo pro- 
ceeded with at once. 

Mr. Phillips Fletcher, F. R. I. B. A., a member 
of the firm of Messrs. Banister Fletcher & 
Sons, architects, of New Bridge-street. said, in 
answer to Mr. Neilson, that he considered the 
plaintiffs’ charges fair and reasonable both 
in respect to the plans and specifications and 
the quantities. The charges in respect to the 
plans were in accordance with the schedule of 
tho Institute. But the quantities were 
specifically excluded from tho schedule. 

Mr. Neilson said is it absolutely necessary 
to take out quantities before a tender can bo 
obtained *—Yes, before you can get any 
reliable builder to give you a reliable tender 
you must have quantities. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Thorn Drury, 
the witness said that if tho plans required 
adjustunent in any way the quantities could 
be adjusted. The quantities. would not bo 
useless even if plans were wrong. Under tho 
contract an architect had power to rectify. 
The witness agreed that architects in tho 
North of England invariably did the quantity 
work as well. He thought, for one thing, that 
they worked harder in the North. Besides, 
they got more pay if they took out quantities. 
But the taking out of quantities was quite a 
separate thing. In several law cases it had 
heen decided that 5 per cent. did not cover 
that work. 

Mr. Thorn Drury: Is it not & common 
thing that quantity survevors will do this for 
15 per oent.?—You would not get a reliablo 
survevor to do it for that. 

Evidence waa also given by Sir Alfred 
Brumwell Thomas, F. R. I. B. A., of Old Queen- 
street, who said that ho had inspected iho 
plaintiffs’ plans and specifications, and also 
the quantities, and he agreed with the last 
witness as to the fairness and reasonableness 
of the charges. In the course of cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Thorn Drurv, Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas said that quantity surveyors’ 
charges varied. If he might relate his own 
personal experience. there was a case in which 
the tender was 150,000. He thought the 
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quantity survevor received as low as 12 per 
cent. ln another building ho (the witness) had 
just completed. and which represented a cost 
of 60,000/. or 70,000/., the feo of the quantity 
surveyor was 2 per cent. A fee of 22 per 
cent. in a small job of 70,000/. would be nor- 
mal enough. 

Mr. Drury, in opening the defendants’ case, 
repeated that it was understood that plaintiffs 
were to paid a nominal sum for their 
services if the scheme were abandoned; but 
the echemo had never been adandoned. It 
was also understood that plaintiffs in other 
events were to be paid 5 per cent. upon the 
total cost of the building. 

Mr. Sidney Charles Harper, tho managing 
director of the defendant company, examined, 
stated that last year it was proposed to form 
a new company with additional capital, thero 
being in view a sito in the Holloway-road for 
the erection of a cinematograph theatre, café, 
and so on. The County Council had passed, 
ho said, a resolution on March 1 last year to 
let the company the site. The County Council 
had prepared a building agreement which 
could be extended direct!y thev were pre- 
pared to go on with the building. Mr. 
Harper proceeded to give his version of the 
various interviews he had had with the 
plaintiffs. Mr. Fair. he said, had been asked 
what would be their charges if the scheme 
did not go through. Mr. Fair said, “Just a 
nominal sum for getting out the preliminary 
plans." Witness wanted to know what ho 
meant by a nominal sum, and Mr. Fair 
replied that that would be according to tho 
time spent on tho werk, Mr. Fair adding, 
“wo shall not quarrel about that.“ The 
prospectus was published on May 31, but 
they had not sufficient inoney to enable them 
to embark on this scheine. . 

In the crossexamination by Mr. Neilson, 
the witness said that as managing «director 
he had given Mr. Fair instructions to send 
necessary plans to the London County 
Council; but ho urged that the obiect of 
that was that any objections the Council 
might have concerning exits and other matters 
of detail should be ascertained. 

Mr. Neilson: The necessary procedure you 
know had to be adopted before plans could 
bo passed. Your use of the word “ pre- 
liminary ” was to say the least unconsidered ? 
—I do not think 6o. 

Answering other questions, the witness said 
they had approached Messrs. Fair & Myer 
because they were responsible for the Fins- 
bury Park rink, which was looked upon as 
most up to date. They had been appointed 
architects in this case with the knowledge of 
his directors. 

Answering further cross-examination, tho 
Witness persisted in the declaration that the 
work accomplished by the plaintiffs was of a 
preliminary character. 

Mr. Neilson: What other drawings can vou 
suggest should be prepared for the erection 
of buildings together with tho specification 
and quantities ?—I do not know much about 
them. 

Then how can you say that all that has 
been done is preliminary? Point out any 
plan that has not been prepared but what vou 
say is necessary for the comnliction of the 
scheme.—I cannot. 

Then you havo no ground for saving they 
wero preliminary plans?—I consider they 
were. . 

It is not unfair to ask you on what ground 
you say these were preliminary plans? 
Everything that has been done is preliminary, 
becauso the whole scheme was dependent upon 
getting the capital. 

If vou mean plans must come first and tho 
building afterwards, I agreo with vou. but 
what ground, I ask you again, havo you for 
suggesting that these plans which were work- 
ing plans and drawings, were merely pre- 
liminary? i 

His Lordship: He has given you his 
answer. 

The witness said that subsequently Mr. 
Fair and he discussed how the scheme could 
bo modified, and subsequently it was modified. 

Witness added that he was trying to get 
capital in another way. and he was still san- 
guine on the subject In accordance with an 
agreement the London County Council were 


still using the land for tramway storage 
purposes. 
Mr. John Farrer, an architect and sur- 


vevor with thirty-five years! experience. of 
Colman-strect, E.C.. examined, mentioned 
that he had built the City of London College, 
the Elephant and Castle, and several other 
theatres. He had examined the plans, 
specifications, and quantities in this case. 

Mr. Thorn Drury: Does the specification 
and the alleged bills of quantities strike you 
as being tho usual specification and bills of 
quantities prepared for the execution of the 
work, or as documents prepared to get rough 
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estimates ?—Documents to get rough estimates 
undoubtedly. No details are given.“ 

Mr. Thorn Drury: Having seen the plans 
and these two documents you have beforo 
you, and the specification and tho bills of 
quantitics, what do you say would be the 
proper sum supposing the defendants ought 
to pay ?—I should say forty guineas. i 

Mr. Neilson (cross-exaimining): You are not 
a Fellow of tho Institute?—No, but I am 
an architect and surveyor. 

Mr. Neilson: Have you any qualifications 
at all beyond the fact that you call yourself 
an architect and surveyor?—I have been in 
practice for thirty-five years, and that in 
itself. I venture to think, is a qualification. 
And I have had much experience during that 


period. l 

Mr. Albert Wiliam Cleaver, A.R.I.B.A., 
practising in London Wall, gave similar 
evidence, savo as to tho question of amount 


due to tho plaintiffs for their work. Ilis 
figure, he said, was thirty-five ~uineas. 
Mr. Neilson (crossexamining): You are 


less generous than the last witness ?—Yes; I 
am sorry. 

This closed tho evidence on behalf of the 
defendants’ case. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel and the summing-up of the learned 
judge the jury awarded plaintiffs fifty 
guineas. : 

Mr. Thorn Drury said tho defendants had 
paid that sum into Court with a denial of 
liability, and upon that ground he asked for 
judgment for the defendants. : 

His lordship accordingly entered judgment 
for the defendants. 


— p 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
Colonial Institute, Amsterdam. 
The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant ot 


March 24 notifies that a Bill has been pre- 
sented to the Dutch Legislaturo having for 
its object the erection of a new Colonial 
Institute at Amsterdam. The cost of building 
is estimated at 252.000 gulden (21,000/.), and 
about one-third of this amount is to be pro- 
vided by an increase in the Budget of the 
Netherlands East Indies for 1911. 


Labour in the Colonies. 


From the April circulars of the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, 
S.W.. and the annual editions of the penny’ 
handbooks we learn that the busy season in 
Canada has just begun, and emigrants should 
start as soon ae they are ready. There is a 
good demand for strong men for railway con- 
struction, and, to a less extent. for mechanics, 
mainly those in the building trades.—In New 
South Wales, in Sydney and suburbs, trades 
have been busy, especially the building, iron. 
and furniture trades; there appear to be good 
openings for capable men In several country 
towns also there are very fair openings for 
mechanics, such as carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, and blacksmiths, if they are not too 
specialised. and can afford to keep themselves 
till they find work.—In South Australi all 
industries continue to mako steady progress, 
and employment can be found in almost 
any branch of trade — masons, bricklayers, 
plasterers, painters, and boilermakers being 
amongst those who are most in demand. 
Several important public works also are under 
construction or are authorised. Indeed, there 
is so much demand for more labour that the 
South Australian Government is reviving tho 
system of assisted passages, which have been 
stopped for a great many years, but details are 
not yet available.— The extensive system of 
free, nominated, and assisted passages gives 
cmigranta great facilities for going to Queens- 
land. Some hundreds of miles of railway con- 
struction aro being undertaken by the Qucens- 
land Government, and free passages are being 
offered to strong men wlio are accustomed to 
this kind of work. Application is made 
through lccal representatives of the Queensland 
Government in this country. Owing to this 
new work the demand for labour.in other 
industries will be increased. The long-con- 
tinued strike of moulders lias at last ceased. 
wages being raised to lls. a day and upwards. 
In Western Australia there is a considerable 
demand for carpenters, trained mechanics for 
the construction of railway rolling stock. 
including carriage and waggon builders, and 
plumbers.—With regard to the provinces com- 
prising the Union of South Africa, in the Capo 
Province there has heen a limited demand for 
a few mechanics at Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
and King William's Town. In the Transvaal 
the building trade continues brisk at Johannes- 
burg; in Pretoria bricklayers have struck for 
an increaso of wages from 2s. 6d. an hour to 
2s. 9d. In the provinces of Natal and the 
Orange Free State there is no demand for 


more male lahur. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, ses previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi. and xvii.; Auction Sales, xxii. ` 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


* APRIL 18. — Newton Abbot. -CoLrLEcE.— The 
Governors of Seale-Hayne College, Newton 
Abbot, invite designs and estimates for new 
college. Three premiums of 100l., 50l., and 301. 
ure offered. See advertisement in this issue tor 
turther particulars. 


APRIL 20.—Argentine.—A Hospital and School 
of Medicine, to be erected at Kosario in celebra- 
tion of the Argentine Centenary, at a cost of 
about 149,000}. Prizes of 1, 050l., 700l., and 440l. 
will be awarded. A copy ot the conditions, etc., 
may be seen by British architects at the Com- 
.mercial Intelligence Branch of the Hoard of 
Trade, 73, Basinghallstreet, London, E.C. 
limited number of copies is available for 
distribution. 


APRIL 20.—Leicester.—Proposep Pustic HALL. 
—'[he Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be 
-erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
posi of 1}. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 

awbey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

APRIL 22. — Stockport. — PoLicF-STATION AND 
Counrts.—The County Borough of Stockport in- 
vite designs for a police-station and courts. Seo 
„ in issue of April 7 for further par- 

iculars. 


May 1. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND ART 
GaLLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 

iccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 

anuary 13, and article in issue of January 20, 
and“ Competition News in issues of February 3 
and 17. 

May 5. — Swansea. CasrLE-sTREET IMPROVE- 
MENT.—The Swansea Corporation invite designs 
and estimates for the improvement of Castle- 
street. Premiums of 2501. and 50l. aro offered. 
See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

May 10. — Devizes. — New Warp. — The 
Devizes Cottage Hospital Committee invite de- 
signs for a new &ix-bed ward at, and to make a 
general rearrangement of, their existing hospital. 

ee advertisement in issue of March 31 for 
further particulars. 

May 16.—Chesterfield.—The Standing Joint 
Committee for Derbyshire invite designs for the 
erection of a Court-house and lock-up, at a cost 
of 8,0001. Mr. Frank Bsggalloy, R. I. B. A., is 
appointed assessor. Open only to architects 
Practising in the county. Particulars, 3i. 3s. 
deposit, from Mr. Geo. C. Copstick, L.R.I.B.A., 
County Offices, Derby. 

JuNE 1.—Bradford.—INriRMany.—The Board 
of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue o 
December 31 for further particulara. i 


Jone 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.—Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—CoURT or JUSTICE. 
An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
nee may be seen at the Library of the 


Novemner 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER 1I.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 


DeEceMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR a 
Bripce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — RFMODFILING OF 
ASSEMBLY RooMs.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

No Darr. — Lowestoft. — ScHooL. — The 
Lowestoít Education Committee invite designs 
for &n elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l., 101. 10s., and 5l. 58. See advertisement in 
\ssue of February 10 for further particulars. 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


APRIL 14. -- Berrybrae. — Hovuse.—Dwelling- 
house. Plan and specifications with Messrs. 
‘Naylor. Mr. John Craigen, solicitor, 193, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 

APRIL 14. — Inverurie.--CoTTAGE.— Works or 
cottage. Plans and specifications with Mr. Geo. 
Gray, architect, Inverurie. 

APRIL là. — Bradford. — WAREHOUSE, ETC.— 
Weaving shed and warehouse Messrs. Nunns & 
Bracewell, Bunk-chambers, Bingley. 

AbkIL 15.- Co. Tyrone.—Resipence.—Erection 
of a curate's residence at Moortown, Ardboe, Co. 
Tyrone. Mr. John F. M'Gahon, architect, 9, 
Exchange-buiidings, Dundalk. 

APRIL 15. — Iver Heath.— Hovsr.—Detached 
house. Specification and quantities from Mr. 
Edmund Kirks, C.E., M. R. S. I., architect and 
surveyor, 39, Myddleton- road, Uxbridge. . 

ApkIL 15. -- Pwllheli. — CnHAPEL.—Alterations 
and improveinents to Penmount C.M. Chapel. 
Messrs. Owen Morris Roberts & Son, M.S.A., 
architects and surveyors, Portmadoc. 


Anil, 17. —Llandovery.— VILLA. - Erection of 


a villa. Plans und specifications with Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, 
Aberdare. ° 

APRIL 17. -— Scotland. — NATIONAL GALLERY.— 
Reconstruction of the National Gallery of Scot- 
and. ruwings, etc., seen, and quantities from 
H.M. Office of orks, 3, Parliament-square, 
Edinburgh, on deposit of 1l. Is. 

ArRIL 19.— Cardiff. — STABLE.— Erection of a 
stable for sick horses. Quantities from City 
Engineer's Office, City Hall, Cardiff. 

APRIL 19. — Dalkey.—Hovses.—Ten one-story 
working-class dwellings. Plans and specifica- 
tions seen at the Council's Office, Town Hall. 
Engineer, Mr. S. R. Going, M.Inst.C.E.I. 

ArnHIL 19. -- Heaton. —- Post-orrice. — New 
branch post-office. Quantities from H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey's-gute, London, S.W., on de- 
posit of 1l. 1s. . 

ArniL 19. -- London.— TELEPHONE EXCHANGE.— 
Erection of Wimbledon ‘Telephone Exchange. 
Drawings, etc., wil r. Rutherford, 22, 
Carlisle-place. London, S.W. Bills of quanti- 
ties from H.M. Office of Works, Storey 8-gate, 
London, S.W., on deposit of 1l. 1s. . 

X APRIL 19. — Luton.—AwxiNG.—The Midland 
Railway Company invite tenders for erection of 
an awning over loading dock at Luton. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

APRIL 19.-— Millom. — Scuoor.— Extension of 
the secondary school. Architect, Mr. Hastwell 
Grayson, 31, James-street, Liverpool. Quanti- 
ties from Mr. C. Courtenay Hodgson, The 
Courts, Carlisle. l 

ArRIL 19.- Sidbury.— DILAPIDATIONS.—Sidbury 
Vicarage and Glebe. Apply Vicar, Sidbury, 
Sidmouth. 

APRIL 20, — Earlsheaton.— ScHooLs.— Altera- 
tion» to St. Peter's Schools. Plans and specifi- 
cations seen, and quantitics from Messrs. Kirk, 
Sons, & Ridgway, F. R. I. B. A., architects, sur- 
vevors, and valuers, Market-place, Dewsbury. 

APRIL 20. -- Grasmere. — GARAGES, ETC.—T wo 
garuges, ctc. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities from Mr. Stephen Shaw, 
F.R.I.B.A.. architect, Kendal. 

APRIL 20. —- Manchester.--CONVENIENCES, ETC. 
— Construction of conveniences, etc. Drawings 
seen, and quantities from the City Architect, 
Town Hall, on deposit of 1l. 1s. : 

APRIL 20. — Morpeth. —CorTAGES.— Erection of 
lavatory blocks and twelve attendants’ cottages. 
Quantities from Mr. J. A. Bean, County Sur- 
veyor, Moothull, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


APRIL 21. — Acomb, York. — SCHOOLS, ETc.— 
Erection of new chapel and schools. Plans, 
specifications, and quantities from the archi- 


tect, Mr. J. Rickman, 29, Belle Vue-strect, 
Heslington-road, York, on deposit of 10s. 6d. 

ApRIL 21. — Straloch. — ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Alterations on the Home Farm offices. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. Alexander Muirden, 
Home Farm, Straloch. Messrs. Chalmers, 
advocates, 18, Golden-square, Aberdeen. 

ArnuiL 2l. — Thornbury. — CHuRCH. — New 
church. Quantities from Messrs. Wright & 
Son, survevors, Lancaster. Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, architects, Lancaster. ; 

APRIL 21. — Wakefield.—Scnoor.—Alterations 
io Crigglestone: Newmillerdam, Council school. 


Plans seen, and quantities from Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield, on deposit 
of 1i. 


APRIL 22. — Birness.—Hovse.—New_ dwelling- 
house. Plans and specifications with Mr. James 


.17, Southampton-street, 


Johnston. merchant, Birneas. Measra. 
Chalmers, advocates, 18, Golden-square, Aber. 
deen. 

APRIL 22. — Edinburgh. —- Corraces. — Two 


two-story cottages at Dechmont Village, Uphall. 
Plans and specifications with Messrs. Peter 
Lawrence & Co., surveyors, 504, Frederick- 
street. 

APBIL 22. —- Hereford. — Hovse. — Vicarage 
house. Quantities, on deposit of 3l. 3s., from 
rt e, Nicholson & Hartree, Offa-street, Here- 
ord. 

APRIL 22. — Plympton. — STABLE, rrc.— Stable 
and piggeries. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
S. Kingwell, Langage, Sparkwell, Plympton. 

APRIL 24. — Ashton-under-Lyne.—ScHOOL. - 
Erection of Groby Council School. Quantities 
from the architect, Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, 
F.R.I.B.A., 59, Warrington-street, Ashton-undet- 
.Lyne. on deposit of 3l. 38. 

APRIL 24.-— Bolton Hall.—Housrs.— Erection 
of two cottages, addition to two houses, etc. Mr. 
T. H. Richardson, Highfield, South Elmsall. 
Doncaster. 

APRIL 24. — Sand Le Mere, Yorks.—Timnrr 
Groyne. -— Construction of a timber groyne. 
Specification with Mr. John „ Kirton. 

ngineer, Exchange-buildings, Lowgate, Huli, 
on deposit of 1l. 1s. l 

APRIL 24.—Worthing.— Scuoor.--Erection of a 
schoel of art. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities from Mr. Iíaydn . Roberts, 

.R.I.B.A., Countv Education Architect, Thur. 
155 House, High-street, Worthing, on deposit of 
ll. 1s. 

AveniL 26..- Kearsley. -Scuoot..—Elementary 
school. Plans seen, and quantities from the 
County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, Ribbles- 
dale-place, Preston, by deposit of 2l. 

APRIL 26. —- London. — SCHOOL, ETC. -- The 
Guardians of the Parish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, invite tenders for the erection of an 
infants’ school and band and drill room at Harn- 
church, near Romford, Essex. Architect, Mr. 
F. J. Smith. F. R. I. B. A., Parliament-manaions. 


Victoria- street, S. W. 

* Arki 27. — St. Georde-in-the-Bast. 
" Strone”  BuiLDING.— The Guardians of the 
Parish of St. George-in-the-East invite tender: 
for sundry repairs at the * stone building of 
the Infirmary, Raine-street, E. See advertise 
ment in this issue for further particulars. | 

APRIL 27. -— Salford. — Conveniences. - Ren- 
forced concrete underground convenient 
Quantities from Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 
Salford. l 

APRIL 29. -- Halifax. — ViLLA. -- Conversion of 
lodge into semi-detached villa. Plans and spesi- 
fications seen, and quantities from, Messrs 
Medley Hall & Son, architects, 1, Harrison- road. 
Halifax. 

May 1.--HMartshill.—-Ovut-paTIENT BUILDING - 
Erection of a new out-patient department build- 
ing. Quantities from Messrs. Ruault & Younes, 
Bloomsbury, London, 


W.C.. on deposit of 2l. 28. , l 
May 1.—Merthyr Tydfil.—Hovses.— Erection 
of sixteen houses. Mr. O. P. Bevan, architect 
and surveyor, '' Express Chambers, Merth:r 
Tydfil. 
May 1.—Richmond. —Dritt HALT. — New dri 
hall premises. essrs. Jarvis & Richards. 


architects to the Association, 10. Queen Anne * 
gate. Westminster, S.W. Quantities, on deposi 
of II. ls., from Mesara. Robinson & Reg:. 
quantity surveyors, 8, New-court, Carey-street. 
Lincoln's-inn, W.C 

* May 4.—Wandsworth.—COoMxMITTEF-ROOM. - 
The Guardians of the Wandsworth Union invite 
tenders for the erection of a committee-room ** 
the Workhouse. Swaffield.road, Wandsworth. 
S.W. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
x May 5. — Craiqvreos, Penygrsig.—Scnroc- 
— Tie Rhondda U. D. C. invite tenders for ne” 
acheol. See pdeertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* May 3. — London. Post- orricr. -The Con 
missioners of H. M. Works and Public Bue 
ings invite tenders for the erection of Eltham 
new Post-offce. See advertisement in thi: 
issue for further particulars. : 

May 10 — Horwich.—ScHooL.—Erection of ^ 
new infants’ school. Plans seen, and auintitie~ 
from County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16. 
Ribblesdale-place. Preston. Deposit of 2!. 

May 12. — Colchester.—BuitpinGs.-—Erectie" 
of several detached buildings at the new secon! 
asylum. Quantities from Mr. . P. Gepr. 
Clerk to the Visiting Committee, New-street 
Chelmsford, on deposit of 501. 

* May 15. — Maidstone. -— County Orricts.~ 
The Kent C.C. invite tenders for erection © 
County Offices and making alterations to 
Sessions House. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. : 

No Darr. — Bargoed./ — (Horse. erc. —Cosc^- 

house knd stable Plans and specification from 
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Duomo, BAVELLO 1 


AVELLO, for the beauty of its 
situation and for the pictur- 
esqueness of its ruins, has for 

long been to the ordinary tourist 
the most attractive of the decayed 
cities of -la Costa d' Amalfi ; and it com- 
mands the especial attention of the 
architect for its almost unique collection 
of ambones, for perhaps the most com- 
plete and finished of any of the bronze 
.doors of southern Italy, and, above all, 
for the crumbling remains of its Saracenic 
castle, à miniature Alhambra of an earlier 
date. Although the earliest history of 
Ravello is lost in the hazy traditions of 
early medieval times, it is evident, 
from the inland position of the place, 
that it did not, like the neighbouring 
cities of Salemo and Amalfi, owe its 
origin to any coasting trade; and the 
tradition, therefore, seems reasonable 
that it was from the first a pleasure resort 
for those wealthy merchants whose ships 
filled the harbours of the Gulf of Salerno. 
It is said that, attracted by its balmy 
and health-giving airs, the luxuriance of 
its verdure, and the magnificent views 


Ravello from the South-West. 


RAVELLO. 


to be obtained from its hills, it was 
first occupied by some Roman patrician 
families in the time of Constantine ; and 
the family of Rufolo, who played a most 
important part in its medieval history, 
claimed descent from that Publius 
Octavius Rufus, whose sarcophagus, 
inscribed with his epitaph, still remains 
in the Duomo of Amalfi. 

Ravello stands some 1,150 ft. above 
the sea level, on a spur of the limestone 
mountains which form the backbone of 
the Peninsula of Sorrento, dividing the 
deep ravines of the Dragone and the 
Regina, down which a few weeks 
ago poured destructive torrents of 
mud and rock nearly overwhelm- 
ing the coast towns below; and one 
side of this hill looks down over Atrani 
and Amalfi and the other over Minori. 
When the place first emerged from the 
mythical age we find it was included 
within the territory of the Amalfian 
Republic, and it was thus early brought 
into association with the cities of Southern 
Italy in the Puglia, such as Trani 
and Foggia, with which Amalfi traded ; 


and we shall find that these cities con- 
tinued to exercise considerable  art- 
influence upon Ravello long after the 
domination of Amalfi had ceased. Before 
its separation, however, from that city 
we find that one of the existing churches, 
S. Giovanni del Toro, had been founded 
by one of the ancient family of Bovio in 
1069; but almost immediately after 
Robert Guiscard’s seizure of Salerno, in 
1075, Ravello fell under Norman influ- 
ence, and, partly by suasion and partly 
by force, was added to his possessions 
by Roger Bursa, Guiscard's son and 
successor. It was at this period that the 
family of Rufolo first came into promi- 
nence in the person of Nicolo Rufolo, 
who is regarded as the founder of the 
cathedral, and who held the office of 
Grand-Admiral to Roger I., when Count 
of Sicily. The commencement of the 
cathedral must have taken place during 
the last quarter of the XIth century, since 
we find that in 1087, through the influence 
which Roger Bursa was able to bring 
to bear on Pope Victor III., Disederius 
of Monte Cassino, Ravello. became an 
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episcopal city, and Orso Pippicio was 
created the first bishop of theSee. Count 
Roger I. died in 1101, and as George of 
Antioch, the builder of the Ponte dell’ 
Ammiraglio by Palermo, held the office 
of Grand-Admiral to both Roger I. and 
Roger II., Nicolo Rufolo must have 
died soon after his cathedral was com- 
pleted. 

The original fabric of the cathedral, 
in the main part, still remains, but it 
is so encrusted, within and without, 
with the plaster decorations of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries that its 
antiquity is not very obvious at first 
sight; but it consisted of three aisles, 
the arcades of which were supported on 
eighteen marble columns with Corinthian 
capitals, some of which may have been 
ancient. The central aisle terminated 
with an apse, and the altar was placed 
in front of this, as in the Roman basilican 
churches, so that the priest faced the 
people when celebrating. This may not 
have been the original position, for the 
church suffered a great deal in 1137 when 
the Pisans plundered Ravello, but be 
due to the fact that Pope Adrian IV., 
Nicholas Brakespear, said Mass here on 
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the occasion of a visit he paid to the 
Palazzo Rufolo, when the altar ma 

have been turned round to suit his 
dignity ; and over it, at a later period, 
was raised a most beautiful ciborium. 
One object which survived the Pisan 
raid is the remarkable ambone now 
standing on the north side of the church 
which was originally set up in 1130 by 
Constantine Rogadeo, the second bisho 

of the See, as an inscription carved sound 
the parapet of the pulpit testifies. This 
ambone has the early arrangement of a 
double staircase, but the ramps and 
enclosing walls seem to indicate a later 
restoration, perhaps necessitated by the 
damage it sustained from the raiders ; 
but these works are earlier in date 
than the opposite ambone which stands 
on the south side of the church. This 
ambone is one of the most beautiful, and 
perhaps the latest in date of the south 
Italian ambones, and is universally 
known in consequence of the considerable 
discussion which has taken place relative 
to the identity of its sculptor. An 
inscription which it bears states clearly 
that it is the work of “ Nicolaus de 
Bartholomeo de Fogia, and Clausse 
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regards him as the son of Bartolommeo, 
the architect who built for Frederick II. 
the palace at Foggia, while Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle endeavour to identify 
him with the better known Niccola 
Pisano. The ambone was erected in 
1272 at the expense of Niccola Rufolo 
and his wife Sigelgaita, and over the 
staircase arch is a very beautiful bust 
carved in white marble in the style of the 
Roman decadence, which is, according to 
tradition, a portrait of that lady; but 
by some this is regarded as a portrait of 
Joanna II. of Naples, and, therefore, oí 
a later date than the ambone. Almost 
contemporary with the ambone, and 
belonging to the early days of the 
Angevine dynasty, was the ciborium 
erected over the high altar, of which some 
portions are still to be found in the church, 
and an inscription which remains gives 
its date as 1279, and its sculptor's name 
as Matteo di Narnia. But although the 
ciborium has been removed the cancelli, 
of no doubt the same date, have been left, 
and 'they present, as our illustration 
will show, a most beautiful combination 
of carving and mosaic. 


The great bronze doors of the Duomo 
were made in 1179 for Sergio Muscettola 
and Sigelgaita, his wife, four vears after 
they had presented another pair to 
the church of S. Nicholas-the-Pilgrim, at 
Trani. Both of these sets of doors 
were the work of Barisanus of Trani. 
to whom we owe also the north doors 
of Monreale, and they are, all three. 
works of extreme refinement and beauty. 
holding a middle position between the 
doors of Greek origin, decorated mainly 
in niello on the one hand, and on the 
other the coarser castings of Oderisius 
of Benevento, Bonanno da Pisa, and 
the German works of the Saxon school. 
As will be seen from our illustration, the 
figures show a classicality in their pose 
and drapery unusual at that date, while 
the ornament introduced into the lowest 
panela might have been taken from 
Pompeii A comparison between the 
three sets of doors at Trani, Ravello and 
Monreale shows that Barisanus used hi: 
patterns over again, as the same figure: 
repeat in all of them, and much the same 
may be observed in the work of Bonanno 
da Pisa. 

When these doors were set up there 
was a large protecting portico to the 
west front of the church of intersecting 
pointed arches carried on marble columns, 
somewhat in the  Sicilian-Saracenic 
manner, but this was destroyed or fell 
down in the XVIIIth century, when the 
façade assumed its present appearance. 
The belfry, however, which may have 
been erected about the same time as 
the portico, still remains, although in a 
ruinous condition ; it stands to the south- 
east of the church, and may be seen in 
the centre of our view of the city. The 
windows on each face of the two principal 
stages were in two lights under a slightly 
pointed arch constructed in fine red 
brickwork, and the stage above was 
arcaded with blank intersecting arches; 
and the topmost stage, if it was ever 
completed, has been destroyed. 


Of the many churches ruined or 
debased still left in the city two only 
cal; for specia] notice; one is the already 
mentioned į Church of S. Giovanni del 
Toro, and the other is the little church 
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Ravello: Detail of Cancelli in Duomo. 


of S. Maria de Gradillo, just outside 
the Amalfi gate. The church of S. 
Giovanni has been entirely modernised, 
both within and without, but it retains 
its ancient plan of three aisles, and the 
ancient travertine columns with their 
carved capitals, have not been hidden 
by the plaster decorations, while one of 
the most beautiful of South Italian 
ambones still stands in the nave. In 
general appearance it recalls the Epistle 
ambone of Salerno and the Gospel 
ambone of La Cava, and, like them, 
it is raised on arches, but it is earlier 
in date, and may belong to the beginning 
of the XIIth century. It stands on four 
marble columns, on which are placed 
ancient capitals decorated with animals 
and wind-blown acanthus leaves; and 
from these rise the semicircular arches 
which carry the parapets. On the face 
of the pulpit, which projects boldly on 
the north side of the ambone, 1s an eagle, 
forming the desk, grasping a book 
which is sustained by an angel, who is 
supported by the other two evangelistic 
symbols; and the Gospel candlestick is 
placed at the north-east corner of the 
parapet, of which it forms a portion. 

The little church of S. Maria de 
Gradillo is in a semi-ruinous condition, 
and the ornamental features of the 
exterior have been nearly hidden beneath 
a coat of rough-cast ; but enough remains 
to cause a regret that we know little or 
nothing of its history. For arrangement it 
reproduces the Duomo of Caserta- Vecchia 
on a small scale, having a tall dome 
on its east end, enriched with an arcading 
of interlacing arches, and a detached 
belfry on the south side, also covered 
with a dome; and its general appearance 
suggests that it is a work of the time of 
Roger II., designed by one well acquainted 
with his buildings in Palermo, as can be 
seen by the illustration we give of one of 
the windows of the Campanile. 

But the chief architectural glory of 
Ravello is the great Saracenic castle, 
which occupies the point of the mountain- 
spur on which the city is built ; and after 
making every allowance for the difference 
between the castle of a noble and the 
palace of kings it may be favourably 
compared with the more famous 
Alhambra. Its plan, which is given in 
Schulz, with a number of details of 
the building very much restored, was 
extremely similar to the Moorish fortress, 
being a long oval, and our view will give 
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some idea of its proportions. The 
entrance gateway from the city is seen 
immediately under the campanile of 
the Duomo, and to the right of the 
picture is the tall keep tower, like the tower 
of Comares, and below it the courtyard of 
the ancient castle, like the court of the 
fishpond in the Casa Real ; while beyond 
the limits of the picture extend more 
modern buildings and the gardens with 
their magnificent views over the Gulf 
of Salerno. 

The Palazzo Rufolo was in all proba- 
bility built towards the end of the 
XIth century by Nicolo Rufolo, the 
founder of the Duomo, by some Sicilian 
architect, a hundred and fifty years before 
the Alhambra was commenced; and it 
was sufficiently complete to be occupied 
by Pope Adrian on his visit to Ravello in 
the middle of the next century. The 
principal entrance gateway, which is 
about 23 ft. square, was richly orna- 
mented inside and covered with a circular 
dome resting on pendentives supported 
at the angles, a few feet above the floor 
line, with marble figures nearly life-size, 
and supposed to have represented 
members of the Rufolo family ; and round 
the inside of the drum of the dome ran 
an arcade of interlacing arches. From 
this gate a broad way, the walls of which 
were similarly arcaded, leads to a cloister 
surrounding three sides of an atrium, 
in the centre of which was a garden 
with a fountain. This cloister was 
built in three stages; the lowest one, 
which opened to the garden by broad 


arches, belonged to a basement of vast: 


extent, filling up a natural hollow in 


the hilltop in the centre of the site, 


and in this basement were placed the 
heating chambers, baths, cisterns, and 
other domestic offices. The principal 
stage of the cloister, which 1s level with 
the entrance, is arcaded round with 
small trefoil arches, resting on marble 
columns placed in pairs, and enriched 
with interlaced work, executed in a 
reddish-coloured stone, of a most fantastic 
character, as may be seen in our illus- 
tration. Beyond this cloister the build- 
ings have been modernised or rebuilt, 
and have for long been the residence 
of an English family ; à perhaps appro- 
priate termination to the history of the 
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of the Corporation. 
. bers these things, and the action of the 
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venerable fabric which received within 
its walls, as its first visitor of importance, 
the only English Pope. 

There is much in Ravello to interest 
the architect not touched upon in this 
article; and from the Duomo Square, 
on the mountain slope opposite, may be 
counted some thirteen churches, all 
within an easy walk or ride, scarcely 
mentioned in the books, calling for 
examination before neglect and ruin 
complete their imminent destruction. 


——— 


NOTES. 


THERE could hardly be 
a more appropriate home 
for the collection of 
London antiquities than Kensington 
Palace, and one is tempted to hope that 
it might be possible permanently to 
adapt this building for the purposes 
of the museum. The Palace is itself 
typical, quite apart from its historical 
associations, of one of the most notable 
periods in the history of our great 
city. The impress of the XVIIIth 
century on London dominates all previous 
periods and holds its ground against the 
extensive developments of the Victorian 
era. There is, moreover, a great attrac- 
tion housing a museum in a building 
possessing an archeological interest of its 
own such as we find in the Hôtel 
Carnavalet in Paris, provided the scale 
and character of the exhibits ‘admit 
of the use of rooms not specially built 
for museum purposes; and in this case 
the bulk of the collection could be per- 
fectly well shown in ordinary rooms such 
as are found at Kensington. | 


London and 
its Museum. 


„ MR. HUBERT C. CoRLETTE, 
St, Paul's F. R. I. B. A., has been 
ridge. . 
urging the members of 
the Imperial Arts League to use their 
influence in support of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects so that the pro- 
posed St. Paul's Bridge may not be 
sanctioned by Parliament. That such 
an appeal should have been necessary 
is regrettable, and some courage may be 
needed by many of the artists referred 
to. Memories linger of the splendid loan 
exhibitions which were for many years 
arranged in the Guildhall, and within the 
last few days a catalogue of the Perma- 
nent Collection has been issued, bearing 
testimony not only to municipal con- 
sideration in artistic matters, but to the 
personal interest of individual members 
Everyone remem- 


City with regard to the new bridge is all 
the more inexplicable. A determined 


effort must be made if the Bill before the 


House of Commons is to be rejected. 
The construction of bridges may not be 
within the sphere of painters and many 
other art workers, but all will realise 
the importance of artistic co-operation 
on this occasion. 


THE Metropolitan Water 
M The Board are now feeling the 
etropclitan f RE 

Water Board. efſect of their somewhat 
ill-advised attempt to 

" equalise" their water charges, and 
admit to having made a loss of water 
rentals amounting to 22,0001. per annum 
as a result of this revision. The effect 
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of the Bill was to raise the charges of 
the large consumer and to lower them 
in the case of the small one. The large 
consumer, being in the more independent 
position, has naturally retaliated by 
sinking artesian wells, for which the 
geological formation of London offers 
peculiar facilities. so that a scheme 
which did not take into account this 
possibility has naturally resulted in a 
loss. The Thames valley reservoir 
schemes have been materially modified as 
a result of the strong local opposition 
to them, but they are still being regarded 
as matters quite apart from the amenities 
of the areas concerned, and, having 
regard to their close proximity to im- 
portant residential districts, there ought 
to be no question that the whole of the 
plans should be reviewed with the aim of 
including public open spaces that will 
enhance the value of these reservoirs 
as part of an extensive park scheme for 
the Thames valley. 


QuITE unforeseen results 


1 often follow Parliament- 
Tad. ary enactments, and the 


increased demand for 
cottages in rural districts which certainly 
exists in consequence of the Old Age 
Pensions Act was as unforeseen as it is 
natural. Numbers of old men and 
women who would have become inmates 
of a workhouse are now able to remain in 
their cottages. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that for a long time there has 
been a scarcity of cottages in the country; 
the system of old age pensions has made 
the demand for them greater. It is 
to be feared that the Letchworth 
Exhibition of cheap cottages and the 
discussion in the Press have had but 
a very spasmodic and on the whole 
infinitesimal result. Indeed, in some 
respects this discussion about cheap 
cottages has had an unfortunate sequel, 
since it has promulgated the idea that 
cheapness is the first element to be 
considered in cottage building, and has 
produced some quite jerry-built as well 
as hideous structures. At present local 
authorities appear to have no desire 
to make use of recent legislation, and 
landlords, except here and there, are 
not alive to the urgent necessity of a 
further supply of cottages all over Eng- 
land. In past numbers of the Builder 
we have given various examples of well- 
built cottages at moderate prices, but 
we fear that few copies of them are yet 
to be found in the form of actual 
buildings. 


Ir is a welcome sign of 
the times when we find 
sufficient interest taken 
in the maintenance of the distinctive 
character of our old cities as to demand 
the reconstruction. of a new facade 
that is felt to be out of harmony with 
its surroundings. A new building in 
Bridge-street, Chester, has been carried 
out in a stvle familiar enough in our 
larger provincial towns, but so unsuited 
to its position among the half-timber 
*" rows" of Chester that the owner. 
the Duke of Westminster, has decided. 
in deference to public criticism, to 
rebuild the entire front on more 
tracbtional lines. 


Our Old 
Cities. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
AND THE INSTITUTE EX- 


AMINATIONS. 
Bv W. S. PURCHON. 


As THE Royal Institute of British Architects 
has recently reorganised the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education and the Board of Examiners, 
combining these two Boards in one under the 
name of the former, it is verv probable that 
modifications will be made before long in the 
Institute examinations. The present time 
seems, therefore, a suitable one for the con- 
sideration of these examinations, the importance 
of which is increasing yea“ by year. 

In the first place, it will be noted that the 
Institute grants exemptions from its Inter- 
mediate Examination to students who have 
attended courses and obtained certain certifi- 
cates at approved schools of architecture. This 
is an extremely important matter, particularly 
when it is remembered that under the supple- 
mental charter of 1908 it is laid down that 
“subject to such exemptions as may be allowed 
by or in accordance with the by-laws) no person 
shall in or after the year 1913 become entitled 
to admission to the Final Examination for 
Associateship of the Royal Institute unless he 
shall have passed through a course of study 
under or in accordance with such scheme or 
curriculum, and shall have passed such 
examinations in relation to the subjects com- 
prised in that course of study as shall from 
time to time be prescribed by or in accordance 
with the by-laws.” 

It will thus be necessary so to co-ordinate the 
examinations and the approved courses of 
study that no student will be able to obtain 
exemption unless he has passed a satisfactory 
examination in each subject which is considered 
essential for the Intermediate, and that the 
reasons for exemption will be as uniform as 
possible in their application to the various 
universities and schools in which approved 
courses are given. 

In this connexion it is also suggested that the 
dates of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
examinations shall fit in better with the terms of 
the institutions which students are recommended 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
attend. At present the November examina- 
tions are in the middle of the first term, and the 
June examinations are held before the end of 
the third term. This difficulty could be 
obviated by holding only one set of examina- 
tions each year, 5 by holding them in July. 
It may be argued that it will be difficult to 
deal with the large number of candidates if 
this alteration is made, but it is possible, as will 
be shown later, to reduce the number of candi- 
dates very considerably. If, however, it is still 
found necessary to hold more than one set 
of examinations each year, one set should 
certainly be held during the university 
vacations. 

The time allowed in the examinations is an 
extremely important matter. In several sub- 
jects the time allowed is much too short, with 
the result that students who can work rapidly 
have a very great advantage over slower 
workers, though it is not by any means clear 
that the rapid worker will necessarily become 
the better architect. The well-prepared student 
is also placed at a disadvantage, as he has the 
trouble of condensing his knowledge, a diffi- 
culty unknown to the candidate—the word 
“student” was almost written—who has 
“crammed” for the examination. It is 
perhaps impossible so to alter the examinations 
that the slow worker is placed at no disadvan- 
tage, yet the time could easily be extended so 
that the examinations would no longer be 
the mad rush they are at present. Three, 
four, or even five days could be given to the 
Intermediate instead of two, and six, seven, or 
eight instead of five to the Final. It will 
probably be urged that students will not be 
willing to give so much time to these exami- 
nations, but, seeing that they have presumably 
spent some years in preparing for them, this 
argument will scarcely hold good. Students 
to whom the writer has spoken on this subject 
have all expressed their desire for longer time 
in the examinations. 

With the object of keeping the student away 
from the examination until he is readv for it, 
and so reducing the number of candidates— 
and failures—the work asked for under the 
heading of * Testimonies of Study“ may well 
be increased. This point is dealt with in detail 
later in this article in considering the separate 
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subjects of the various examinations. Student- 
who submit unsuitable sets of testimonics of 
study should be given some friendly advice by 
the examiners and asked to present themselves 
for examination after a further period of study. 

In recent examination papers in which a 
choice of questions is allowed, some of the 
questions seem much more difficult than others. 
but there is no indication that more marks will 
be allowed for them. More marks should be 
allowed for the more difficult questions, and the 
fact should be made quite clear on the papers. 

These general points having been dealt with. 
the various examinations can now be con- 
sidered in detail. 

The Preliminary Examination. 

The Preliminary Examination should be 
abandoned as far as possible, intending students 
being required to pass a matriculation or other 
similar examination, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects holding examinations onlv 
in such subjects as mechanics, freehand, 
5 and perspective drawing. Candi- 

ates should be asked to pass in both the latter 
subjects, not in one of them, as at present, 
and they should be expected to reach a fairlv 
high standard, particularly in freehand and 
geometry. In the latter subject questions 
requiring even the slightest knowledge of 
building terms should be omitted, but the ques- 
tions should otherwise be made much more 
difficult than at present. A candidate may 
now be exempted from the drawing subjects 
by submitting not more than four drawings. 
but, while it may be satisfactory to exempt in 
this way from freehand, each candidate should 
certainly be expected to pass an examination 
in geometry and perspective. 

Candidates may also be exempted at present 
from the two latter subjects on obtaining 
first-class certificates in the South Kensirgton 
Examinations in Geometrical Drawing and 
Perspective, but the former examination is 


quite inadequate, and Subject I. (Practical 


Plane and Solid Geometry) should be substituted 
for it. The Royal Institute of British Archi. 
tects should assist students in the choice of 
pues subjects in matriculation; French. 
physics and chemistry being the most suitable. 
Particulars of facilities for instruction in 
architecture should be printed on the application 
form for the Preliminary Examination. At 
1 they only appear on the form for the 
ntermediate, with the result that many 
students see them when it is too late. 


The Intermediate. 

The Intermediate is an extremely important 
examination. The complaint is made year 
after year that many students pass this exami- 
nation and do not enter for the Final. This 
is probably due to the fact that the Intermediate 
is not, as it should be, a proper stepping-stone 
from the Preliminary to the Final. 

It should be decided by the Board how many 
years a student is supposed to spend after 
leaving school before taking the Intermediate, 
as this affects the setting of the papers and the 
selection of suitable subjects vary considerably. 
particularly if the student is, on the advice of 
the Board, taking an approved course of instruc- 
tion. Three years is the most suitable period. 

The Intermediate Examination should require 
a knowledge of the application of elementary 
science to the various branches of architectural 
work, and in setting the papers it should be 
borne in mind that it is far more important 
during the first few years for a student to be 
grappling seriously with the elements of the 
work, rather than getting an  ill.digested 
smattering of advanced matters. This comment 
refers most particularly perhaps to the papers 
in applied construction. 

In the subject of Architecture, four papers 
are set —I. Classic Architecture; II. Mediæval 
Architecture: III. Renaissance Architecture ; 
IV. General History of Architecture and the 
Purpose of Architectural Features in Relation 
to the Buildings in Which they Occur. For 
Medieval Architecture the time allowed is 
two hours, and for each of the other papers one 
and a half hours. A glance at any of the 
recent papers will convince one that this time 
is quite inadequate, and that not less than 
three hours should be allowed for each paper. 
Drawings (or at least careful sketches) to scale 
should be asked for in each of the first three 
papers, and papers II. and III. would be very 
considerably improved if each of them contained 
a question which could only be answered bv 
students who had studied the actual buildings. 
This would be a direct encouragement to 
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students to spend a maximum amount of time 
in sketching and measuring. 

For Theoretical Construction the time 
allowed should be extended from two to three 
hours. The papers in this subject have 
improved considerably in recent years, but the 
question of roof calculation should be gone 
into more thoroughly. Students should be 
asked to calculate a member or members of a 
simple truss, so that they will have to investigate 
the application of the stress diagrams, which 
are often drawn, but rarely understood. Simple 
questions on retaining walls might be set in this 
paper with advantage. Theoretical Construc- 
tion is believed to give most students a consider- 
able amount of trouble, but it should present 
no difticulty to students who are familiar with 
elementary mechanics and who have attended 
a course of twenty or thirty lectures, particularly 
if they also do some practical work in a labora- 
torv, as all students should. 

For Descriptive Geometry, again, three hours 
should be allowed. The papers set in this 
subject are too simple, and the questions are 
too much alike year after year. Fairly-· advanced 
Questions on vault intersections and similar 
problems in masonry should be included. The 
student who masters this subject during his 
first two or three vears will never regret the 
time he has devoted to it, and the student 
who does not master it will constantly find 
himself in difficulties, The present exemption 
from this subject (First-Class Elementary 
Practical Plane and Solid Geometry) should be 
stopped at once, and if exemption is allowed 
at all, a First-Class Advanced Certificate 
should certainlv be required. 

In Applied Construction, on the other hand, 
the questions set are sometimes of a very 
advanced character. It would be far better 
to have less advanced questions and to insist 
on more thorough answers It would be better 
for instance, to set questions on fairly simple 
construction in joinery, and to ask for complete 
drawings, including full-size details, than to set 
a more difficult problem and to be satisfied with 
answers showing little or no knowledge of 
detail Full-size details, particularly of joiners’ 
work, should be asked for in both the Inter- 
mediate and the Final, as the student should 
deal with them from the beginning. At present 
full-size details are rarely asked for in the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ examinations— 
a truly remarkable state of things. 

Papers on the following subjects could be 
added to the Intermediate with great 
advantage :— 

(1) Materials (including Testing, and the 
Chemistry of Building Materials).—This subject 
ìs only treated very slightly in the present 
papers on Construction. One question is set 
on this subject, and it could presumably be 
left unattempted without leading to the failure 
of the candidate. This probably leads to the 
subject not being taken seriously by the Inter- 
mediate candidate. Setting a special paper 
would help the student very considcrabl 
towards his work in this subject for the Final, 
and it could be so set as to be suitable for young 
students. 

(2) Sanitation.—In the same way it would be 
far better to have a separate paper on this sub- 
ject, treated in an elementary way, and dealing 
with principles to a considerable extent, than 
to put an occasional question on sanitary 
matters in the paper on Construction. 

(3) Elementary Design. — The writer does 
not approve of the teaching of design during the 
first two ycars, but if the Intermediate is taken 
at the end of three years’ study as seems 
advisable, then without doubt Elementary 
Desi should be one of the subjects. The 

roblems set should be simple, and should not 

epart much from the general particulars 
which would be supplied to the candidates a 
week or so before the examination. Candidates 
should be allowed to select one out of two 
problems. 


Testimonies of Study for the Intermediate. 


(1 and 2) The candidate should be asked to 
make the drawings of the orders so as to show 
as far as possible their application to the 
buildings. The column of the Monument of 
Lvsicrates should not be drawn, for instance, as 
if it were at the angle of a rectangular building. 
It is not very important that the column shall not 
be less than 10 in. high on the paper, provided 
that the details of the capital, base, and entabla- 
ture are given, and it is a mistake to ask for 
details to three times the scale of the column. 
It would be much better to say at least three 
‘times. so that the details can be drawn to any 
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convenient scale not less than this. There is a 
tendency on the part of students to treat the 
orders in à very unpractical way, making the 
drawings to unusual scales, and generally 
forgetting that the objects they are representing 
are parts of real buildings. How much bctter, 
for example, than the usual drawing is a complete 
elevation, section, and plan of one bay of the 
Theatre of Marcellus—to take a Roman example 
—showing the two ordersa nd the arches between. 
On an imperial sheet this can be drawn to a 
scale of in. to I ft., and what does it matter 
if the columns are only 9 in. high on the paper ? 
Still better, of course, to make the drawing to 
J in. scale, and then, Oh, frabjious day!” 
the columns are over 10 in. high. But that 
takes a double-elephant sheet, and the con- 
ditions state that half-double-clephant sheets 
must be used—a quite unnecessary limitation. 

(4 and 5) It should be stated definitely that 
these drawings of Gothic work must be from 
actual measurements, and that full-size details 
and original sketches are to be appended. 
Measured drawings for the Intermediate should 
not be limited to Gothic work, but measured 
drawings of a Renaissance building, with full-size 
details and original sketches should also be 
submitted. During the first few years a student 
should spend a good deal of time in sketching 
and measuring. The written description 
required might be omitted, and the informa- 
tion asked for put on the drawings. 

(7) Instead of asking for a diagram of a roof- 
truss, with isometric drawings of the parts, 
it would be far better to ask for two trusses to 
be shown in isometric projection, with purlins, 
rafters, slates, lead, etc., in position. 

(9) At least three sheets of joiners’ work 
should be asked for—(a) window, inch scale, and 
full-size details; (b) door, inch scale and full-size 
details; (c) stair, 4-in. and full-size details. 
Or it would be better still to ask for drawings 
of a small building to the scale of 8 ft. to 1 in., 
with j-in. details of one elevation and stair, 
and some full-size details. 

Design.—If Elementary Design is included 
in the Intermediate Examination, then a 
design for a small domestic building should be 
submitted with the other testimonies, and this 
could be arranged to show the work asked for 
under (9). Another design of a non-domestic 
character should also be submitted. 


The Final. 


In the Final Examination the principal 
subject is that of Design. The time allowed 
ior this (two days) should be extended to three 
days, and some full-size details should always 
be asked for. 

The second subject, Principles of Archi- 
tecture,” is a very important one, and should 
have a considerable effect on the study of 
architecture. In Part II. of this subject there 
should always be an alternative question. 

In subjects 3 and 4 “The Nature and 
Properties of Building Materials" and The 
Arrangement and Construction of Buildings 
with regard to Health, etc.,“ the time is 
again too short, being one and a half hours and 
two hours respectively. If these times were 
extended to three hours in each case, a higher 
standard could be expected from students. 

In the fifth subject, ''Specifications and 
Estimating," although the time allowed is 
three hours, it is quite inadequate for the 
papers set. Five questions are to be answered, 
and the following is one of the questions set 
in June, 1909 :—'' Write a specification for the 
trades of bricklayer, carpenter, joiner, and 
plasterer for a building to be used as banking 
premises, with manager's house over.“ 

There is no doubt that there are many men 
who would make quite capable architects, but 
who would be quite unable to answer such a 
question properly in less than a day. In fact, 
the more familiar & candidate is with good 
specifications the more difficult the problem 
becomes, the conditions being all in favour of 
the man with a slight knowledge, and that 
of inadequate specifications. The problem is 
difficult enough if outline drawings are provided, 
but imagine a conscientious candidate tackling 
the question without such drawings! It 
becomes even more interesting if one bears in 
mind that he may never have worked on the 
design of a bank. This type of question is by 
no means unusual, though it is not suggested 
that all the questions would take as much time 
in answering. In June, 1909, the candidates 
were obliged to answer the questions in a 
certain order, a condition which seems to serve 
no useful purpose, but mercly to add to the 
worries of the candidates. There are doubtless 
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some of those who are keenly interested in 
architectural education who would advise the 
omission of this subject, but it is an important 
one, and one which well deserves the careful 
study which is not encouraged by the examina- 
tion as at present arranged. Apart from the 
modifications already suggested, a further 
improvement would be made if the paper were 
divided under three subheadings—(a) Speciti- 
cation; (b) Estimating: (c) Professional Prac- 
tice—the students being asked to work, say, 
two questions out of four in (a) and one out of 
two in cach of (b) and (c). 

In the sixth subject, Construction: 
Foundations, etc.," the time is again too short 
for the papers sct. Perhaps the best solution 
of the difficulty in this case is the subdivision 
of the subject into two parts, allowing three 
hours for each part. In one part problems 
could be set on Brickwork, Masonry, etc., and 
in the other on Carpentry, Joinery, etc. Ques- 
tions should be sct in this paper, or in the follow- 
ing one, on calculations for retaining walls, 
arches, etc. 

In the seventh paper, Construction in 
Iron and Steel, etc.," steel roofs should be dealt 
with in detail, the candidates being asked to 
calculate members of & truss and joints between 
the members. Theoretical questions of a 
more advanced character than those set in the 
Intermediate might well be set in the Final, 
and questions on ferro-concrete should be 
introduced gradually, commencing with simple 
problems on the calculation. of beams and 
columns. 

With regard to the Testimonies of Study for 
the Final, the following alterations to the 
existing conditions are suggested :— 

(a) In addition to one set of complete working 
drawings for a building, including 4-in. scale 
drawings, 4-in. details, and some full-size 
details, candidates should be asked to submit 
three or four designs (not necessarily complete 
working drawings) for other buildings. 
Drawings prepared for the Soane Medallion 
and the Tite Prize should not be accepted in 
place of the working drawings, which should 
be accompanied by a specification and other 
contract particulars. 

An average student who has had a reasonable 
training would have no difficulty in producing 
this additional work. 

(b) In the case of the measured drawings, 
full-size details should be asked for, and more 
than one set of measured drawings should be 
required. A student should certainly have 
measured more than one building or part of a 
building before taking the Final. 

(c) Candidates should be asked to submit 
sketch-books containing general sketches other 
than the preliminary sketches for the measured 
drawings. These are sometimes asked for in 
the Oral Examination, but are not mentioned 
in the list of Testimonies of Study. 

In conclusion the writer would suggest that 
when the results of the examinations are 
published in the R. I. B. A. Journal, the addition 
of a report by the examiners would be of very 
grent value. 

At present the numbers of students who have 
failed in the various subjects of the Final 
Examination are given. The eame figures 
might well be given for the Intermediate, and 
in both examinations the e 'a'Liners might with 
advantage draw attention to questions which 
were incorrectly answered by a large proportion 
of the candidates. 


——— ͤ—— — 


A COTTAGE GARDEN. 


“Gop Almighty first planted a garden," 
says Francis Bacon, “and, indeed, it is the 
purest of human pleasures. It is the greatest 
refreshment of the spirits of man, without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross 
handiworks; and a man ehall ever see that. 
when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately, sooner than to garden 
finelv, as if gardening were the greater 
perfection." This passage, as true to-day as 
it was in Elizabethan times, might well be 
taken as a motto by all modern architects. 
for, if we inquire why fine gardening has been 
less common than good building, we find 
the correct answer in the fact that architects 
have had insufficient sway over the surround- 
ings of their houses. At the end cf the 
XVIIIth century they were ousted by such 
faddist landscape gardeners as Repton and 
Capability Brown, who asserted that red brick 
houses were scarlet sins against good taste. 
and put a whole-vallev in a fever. Repton 
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destroyed the red brick terraces in front of 
the great house at Burleigh, because, said 
he, the meanness of the materials was 
offensive to a refined taste. Even to-day, 
despite the growing influence of the best 
architects, a great many householders refuse 
to believe Lhat a home and its garden should 
be planned together, so as to represent the 
genius of one guiding mind. 

Every architect knows this, yet a good 
many allow the garden to be taken away 
from their authority. Compromise, no doubt, 
is often necessary, but in this matter it is 
usually unfortunate. But it happens some- 
times, when clients are obdurate, that an 
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agent will succeed where his principal fails, 
and there is room at the present time for 
an agent in garden design to act as an inter- 
mediary between architects and their patrons. 
He must be a man of tact, trained in archi- 
tecture and skilled in garden planning, used 
to society, and able and willing to work in 
that orchestra of craftsmen over which archi- 
tects rule. He would be something more than 
a clerk of the works in his own department, 
an artist in ideas, but subordinated to the 
general scheme designed by his principal. 

Several young men of promise have this 
idea in mind at the present time. "There is 
Mr. Basil Ionides, for instance, a nephew of 
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the late Mr. Constantine Ionides, to whom we 
owe a fine collection of pictures in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Mr. Basil Ionides has 
inherited uncommon qualities. He is a good 
craftsman ; he is a student of architecture, and 
his aim is to master the art of garden design. 
For the Viscountess Hood he has recently 
carried out with success an important com- 
mission, and at Hadlow Down, Sussex, he 
has transformed two old cottages into a little 
country house, with a fanciful and pleasant 
garden. Of this work we give three 
illustrations. 


— —— — 


THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 


THE EVOLUTION OF FORM IN SILVER 
PLATE. 


AT the meeting of the Society of Architects 
on the 6th iust., Mr. Percy Macquoid, R.I., 
read a paper on “ The Evolution of Form in 
Silver Plate," of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

The subject of silver plate is such a very 
vast one that I propose to-day only to deal 
with the matter in connexion with the growth 
and development of its form, excluding all 
that is strictly ecclesiastical, and limiting 
myself to the domestic plate of this country 
produced during Tudor times and onwards. 

The possession of gold and silver plate has 
always been a mark of wealth and distinction, 
highly important gifts between persons of 
distinction or to colleges and municipal guilds 
invariably comprised plate in some form— 
hence the spirit of emulation was aroused for 
the production of the most beautiful and 
ingenious variety of workmanship, and to 
fulfil these demands we find records in early 
times of a very high class cf intellect devoting 
its artistic endeavours to this craft. To de- 
sign fine plate, as, indeed, to design anything. 
iL is necessary to be able to draw with skill 
and accuracy, so we find that in the XVth 
and XVIth centuries many of the greatest 
painters abroad were designers of goldsmiths’ 
work. Unfortunately, tbere were but few 
fine draughtsmen in this country, and this 
without doubt accounts for the fact that so 
much of our eaily English plate owes its 
origin in form to foreiim sources, for we had 
to go to France, Ttaly, or Germany for designs 
in the Tudor, Gothic, and Renaissance times, 
and very frequently employed foreign work- 
men, so that the plate made here during these 
periods invariably reproduced foreign motives ; 
but later on, as painting and architecture 
became individual to this country, we clearly 
see the development of fresh spontaneous im- 
pressions, and eventually the separation from 
foreign ideas. Although we may assume that 
in 1450 we possessed a school of architecture 
at that time strongly tinctured with national 
taste, it is more easy to arrive at a conclusion 
on this point, for buildings survive the wear 
and tear of centuries, whereas the precious 
metals, then being so valuable, were con- 
stantly being melted down for the purpose of 
financing some war or personal raid for which 
ready money was required, in addition to the 
wish to create new and fashionable shapes to 
please the ever-varying taste of the rich men 
of those times, and so the examples of 
genuine Gothic domestic plate are now, alas, 
few and far between. 

It is on the subject of the evolution of 
form from some of this existing plate that I 
propose to speak, and I think I can best 
explain my meaning by selecting as example 
those objects that are most familiar to us all. 
There have been three principal kinds of 
drinking vessels exclusive of horns to which 
we need not refer. The bowl, developing into 
the cup, the tanker or tankard, and the 
beaker. The earliest form of cup was a bow? 
of metal or wood, generally the latter, and in 
medieval times called a mazer. They were 
generally formed out of the pollarded and con- 
sequently knotty portions of the maple or 
other trees—and owing to the hard quality 
of the wood were almost imperishable and 
capable of a high degree of polish. In the 
XVth century, these wooden mazers were 
surrounded—originally, no doubt, to preserve 
their edges—by a band of silver gilt an inch 
or so deep frequently ornamented with a 
motto, and for strength on the inside a smal? 
silver-gilt disc called a print, engraved and 
sometimes enamelled with a sacred emblem. 
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A considerable number of these mazers are in 
existence, preserved chiefly in the museums 
and colleges. The drinking cup belonging to 
Oriel College, Oxford, is of the second half 
of the XVth century, and is the earliest form 
of drinking cup for domestic use. The shape 
is Oriental, and it was probably brought over 
by the Crusaders. ‘This must have been an 
extremely awkward vessel to handle, and it 
soon struck someone to improve matters by 
mounting the bowl on to a stem or foot, mak- 
ing it at once more decorative and convenient 
for use, as in the case of the well-known 
specimen in the possession of Caius College, 
Cambridge, called: the cup or standing mazer 
of “the Three Kings. The so-called 
Anathema Cup” belonging to Pembroke 
College, Cainbridge, which bears the very 
early hall-mark of 1481, the bowl and stem 
begin to blend together in a completed design 
—the bowl becoming bell-shaped and depart- 
ing from the mazer form. "This cup owes its 
name to the circumstance of the donor, 
Thomas Langton, a Bishop of Winchester, 
having had engraved on its base: “Qui 
Alienaverit, Anathema sit" (Whoever steals 
this, let him be accursed). Most effective 
words, as after 420 years the cup still remains 
in its original place. Twenty years later, 
another development took place, the cup 
becoming straight-sided, with a flattened base, 
but the feeling is still apparent of a bowl 
mounted on a truncated stem. 

The extreme simplicity of the stems in the 
cups up to this period should be noted, for 
in another few years elaboration of design in 
this part of the cup commences. These 
decorated stems were first introduced from 
Italy. Lorenzo the Magnificent was an 
ardent collector of everything beautiful, and 
some of his most treasured possessions being 
antique Roman bowls, cut of solid agate, lapis 
lazuli, or crystal, some artists of the Renais- 
sance conceived the notion of mounting these 
on stems, with handles of gold or silver. The 
solid mass of the plain stone had to be re- 
lieved by a fanciful design in the metal, 
sometimes enamelled, and even this to render 
ìt more fanciful was often further ornamented 
with pearls, rubies, and other precious stones. 
The English and German goldsmiths were 
quick to appreciate the new idea, and, having 
no Roman bowls, we find him towards the 
end of the XVth century mounting ostriches’ 
eggs, cocoanuts, nautilus shells, ivory, or any- 
thing else that came handy. To adapt these 
same stems and forms to a metal bowl was a 
very natural step, as was reducing the cup to 
a flat tazza shape, still keeping the baluster 
stem. 'These were much the same in character 
as the raised dishes used for sweetmeats, and 
were a most graceful form of cup. One sees 
the strong influence of the Venetian wine 
glass that was slowly coming into use, for by 
the end of the XVIIth century, silver wine 
cups had ceased to be much in requisition, 
glasses and beakers having entirely super- 
seded them. Tankards came into existence 
towards the middle of the XVIth century. 
In all probability they were an outgrowth from 
the ewer and stoneware jug. "These plain 
stoneware or salt-glaze jugs were first made 
in Germany, and, like many other things that 
have come from that country since, were both 
cheap and ordinary. They were imported 
over here in large quantities for quite common 
use, but a fashion arose for mounting them 
with silver covers, bases, and side straps of 
highly-finished workmanship. That the jugs 
themselves were considered worthless is 
evident from a remark in a letter from the 
Venetian Ambassador, resident at our Court 
at the time, for he says: “ The English have 
a curious habit of mounting quite common 
pottery with silver in the most elaborate 
manner, and these they are very proud of.” 
The fashion for these mounted stoneware 
jugs went on for upwards of fifty years, and 
they were highly esteemed. The convenience 
of a hinged cover attached to this form of 
drinking vessel must have struck the crafts- 
man as a distinct scientific advance, and, for 
the hot spiced drinks so much in vogue at that 
time, far more practical than a loose cover. 
This rounded form of tankards soon became, in 
Elizabethan times, straight-sided, slim, and 
graceful in shape, engraved, or repoussed with 
fine strapwork intersected with mouldings, 
frequently having masks or other ornament 
added in chased work. 

About the date 1640 all ornament is 
suddenly dropped, and the tankard becomes 
plain, still maintaining a narrow shape, but 
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with a so-called petticoat shooting out at the 
bottom introduced, so that the person whilst 
drinking could grip the tankard with his left 
hand, the handle ending in a whistle for 
obvious reasons. This sudden cessation of 
ornament in plate, save for some light lines 
of engraving or a coat of arms, had been 
slowly coming into fashion since 1635, and 
owed its origin to the simplicity of life 
affected by the Puritanical faction, which 
culminated under Cromwell in the neglect of 
all that was beautiful. The tall tankard of 
1640 well represents its period, and, although 
of a shape made for ecclesiastical purposes, 
as a flagon was also in domestic use. 

A few years before the Restoration and 
after, the drum of the tankard becomes 
shorter and wider, as they are reduced in 
height, and the petticoat disappears, but they 
remain plain except for some slight flat 
applied ornament, called by some card 
cutting, or introduction of an acanthus border 
at the base. There are many large tankards 
decorated in a similar fashion belonging to 
the City Companies. 

In the XVIIlth century, the lid of the 
tankard became dome shaped, and the sides 
curved. Beakers are best described as 
tumbler-shaped vessels, originally in Gothic 
and early 'l'udor times mounted on either a 
plain base or on ieet, in the form of dogs, 
lions, or human heads, with covers of pyra- 
midal shape, surmounted with some cog- 
nisance or object, emblematical of the owner, 
or à precious stone that served as a talisman. 

The beaker is found throughout the XVIth 
century, with the sides generally ornamented 
with engraved Mme A but at this time 
this particular form of drinking vessel was 
probably not used by the very rich, as its 
decoration and workmanship ceased to be so 
well considered or elaborated as in the con- 
pe Peat lt cup. In Charles II. reign, a 
smaller kind sprang into existence. These 
had slightly outcurved edges and were plain 
except for bands of engraved or repoussé 
ornament, and were used till the end of 
William and Mary’s reign. 

Porringers and caudle cups are practically 
the same class of vessel. They were intro- 
duced midway through the XVIIth century 
for the possets and hot drinks that were so 
much indulged in then. The earliest are 
rather gourd-shaped, narrowing at the neck. 
and have a cover and dish on which they 
were carried, and always have handles. The 
bowls and covers are ornamented with the 
form of decoration prevalent at the moment, 
and those of Charles II's reign are generallv 
found bossed out with large fat flowers and 
fruit, later again with classical design in the 
form of acathus or spiral gadrooning. This 
latter pattern. goes on into the following 
century. 

When the influence of Cellini and the gold- 
smith artists of his time began to wear itself 
out, plate commences its decadence, for the 
simple reason that the intellectual power is 
lacking. The Steeple Cup of James I., many of 
which were designed by George Herriot, the 
king’s goldsmith, prove that the best gold- 
xmith of that time was not comparable with 
those that had gone before, and in Stuart 
time, though there is much that is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, the lack of artistic feeling 
becomes more still evident, and the elements 
of quantity, not quality, begin to supplant all 
individual interest, and one turns with relief 
to the severer tast introduced during the 
reign of William III. This, as well as the 
pae of Anne and George I., is dependent for 

eauty only on its proportions and mouldings. 
What greatly set off the proportions in the 
silver of this period was the extreme beauty 
of surface, caused first by the actual quality 
of the metal, which was of Britannia standard 
between 1696 and 1720, and by the number- 
less hammer markings, which produced an 
irregularity on the plain surface, distributing 
the effect of light softly over the curves. In 
the plate of George IT. and III., the hammer 
marks are visible on the interior, but generally 
a polish was put on the outside by the work- 
man before parting with the piece, and in 
consequence, plate of that period much 
resembles the smooth manufactured efforts of 
to-day. In old plate the charm of surface 
is no doubt added to by the infinite amount 
of little points and imperceptible scratches 
consequent on wear, that reflect the light and 
give a curious whiteness to the metal; it is a 
minor detail, but it is also a minor attraction 
that the modern manufacture cannot give. 
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Many collectors prefer to keep their specimens 
with the surface oxidised and uncleaned, but, 
I doubt whether in this way they do not lose 
much beauty of undulation of surface, 
especially in the instance of only slightly- 
decorated articles. 

I now pass to the evolution of form in the 
very familiar and necessary objects, spoons 
and forks, the former of which indicate the 
varieties of change very clearly. No exact 
age can be assigned to the spoon, but the 
earliest records we have would seem to be 
Egyptian, about 2000 s.c. The rudimentary 
idea of a spoon is supposed generally to have 
originated from a shell; indeed, its Latin 
name Coclearius more or less proves this 
conclusively to be the case. The first develop- 
ment must have been to mount the shell on to 
a handle of wood, bone, or metal, then the 
whole thing was roughly fashioned out of one 
of these materials, hence the complete 
spoon. It is interesting to note how the 
taste in the matter of shells reverted 
back, for in Renaissance times we find 
rare shells, rock crystals, and agate, etc., 
being constantly used for bowls mounted 
to elaborate metal handles. The earlier 
the spoon, the more the bowl ap- 
proaches to the shape of a plcver’s egg, the 
pointed end being near the handle. In the 
Byzantine, Roman, and Gothic spoons the 
bowl is on a much lower level to the handle 
—]let down, as it were, by a little step. By 
the XVth century this step disappears, but 
the bowl still remains well below the handle, 
and continues to do so for many years. In 
Gothic times, the handles were square-sided, 
and the tops terminated with some orna- 
ment—an acorn, a diamond-shape knob, lions 
sejant, human heads, or whole figures, such 
as the Apostles— and finally it became what 
is known as the seal top, which is simply the 
handle terminating in a flat base without any 
ornament. For about a hundred years from 
the middle of the XVIth century, the seal- 
top form of spoon was more generally preva- 
lent than any other; isolated examples are 
even found as late as 1679, but these are rare. 
The original shape of the seal was hexagonal, 
and the necking or little moulding supporting 
it similar in character. Early in Elizabeth’s 
reign this seal becomes rounder, and the plain 
necking developes into a little flattened ball 
divided into sections, something like a micro- 
scopic canteloupe melon. Towards the end of 
the century, this ball is exchanged for a little 
vase or baluster-like shape, with low acanthus 
relief, the seal top still remaining round. This 
continues through the reign of James I., and 
then the ball under the seal is once more 
introduced on the top of a rather longer 
baluster. This chronological evolution is a 
very certain way of dating unmarked spoons, 
for the changes, though subtle, are easily 
perceptible to a close observer. 

The heads of all these spoons, be they 
Apostles, lions, or seal tops, were invariably 
cast, and were dovetailed into the stem with 
a little tongue, the bowls and stems being 
always of hammered metal, varying very 
little, but as the spoon progresses through the 
XVIth century, the bowl becomes less like the 
oval of a plover's, and more like the oval of 
a hen's, egg, till, finally, it resembles the out- 
line of a duck’s egg. I can think of no better 
simile than this familiar object, and most 
probably it was from the egg that all ovals 
originated their infinite variety. 

As the form of the spoon does not lend 
itself to much variety and treatment of decora- 
tion, a novelty from France introduced by 
Charles IT. with the Restoration was wel- 
comed. This marks a most sudden and dis- 
tinct change, the bowl became a perfect oval, 
with the handle quite flat, the top of which 
broadened out, and was cleft into a rnde 
resemblance of a hind’s foot, hence called 
“pied de biche,” or sometimes fish tail.” 
The bowls »f these Charles IT. spoons are quite 
on a level with the stem, and are strengthened 
at their juncture by a pointed prolongation of 
the stem into the back of the bowl, termed a 
rat-tail. Originally this tail was decorated. 
the rest of the spoon remaining plain, though a 
few specimens are found after 1776 with an 
engraved or die-stamped pattern on the back 
of the bowl and front of handle. These 
flat spoons continued with variations into 
Anne's reign, and the clefts at the top of the 
handle being gradually omitted, and the bowl 
by degrees becoming deeper, it took the form 
we are accustomed to eat with to day. 

Forks were originally -two-pronged. and 
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existed as early as the XIVth century. At 
that early period it is certain that they were 
not used in conjunction with the knife for meat, 
but merely for sweetmeats and fruit. In the 
earliest examples the prongs are of steel and 
the handles of silver, ivory, amber, enamel, 
or some such substance. The fork, as an ad- 
iunct to the knife at table, was first used in 
taly, but came to us from France. There 
is a set of silver forks existing in Cornwall, 
belonging to Lord Mount Edgecombe, dated 
1667, which are the earliest set of English 
forks known; they are three-pronged and flat- 
handled like spoons of the same period. 
Although three-pronged silver forks were at 
first most general, isolated examples of four 
prongs are also found of that same date, and 
occasionally instances of two prongs; these 
two-pronged silver forks may seem extremely 
inconvenient to our modern ideas, but it must 
be remembered that our ancestors ate their 
vegetables and small food from the back of 
their knives. 

The fork followed precisely the same evolu- 
tion as the spoon; the rib down the front of 
the handle in course of time disappeared, and 
the fourth prong, which had been omitted for 
over 100 years, was reintroduced as a per- 
maneney, for the modern three-prong forks 
we so often see now are merely copies of those 
of the XVIIIth century.” 


CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY, 
PENISTONE. 


Tur names of the authors of the three 
premiated designs for this Library and the 
requirements of the Library Committee were 

iven in our issue of March 24 (p. 366 ante). 

e now publish an illustration of the design 
by Mr. Henry R. Collins, of Barnsley. The 
assessors report that they “had no hesttation 
in placing this plan first.“ 

One of the main features of this scheme is 
that a separate entrance is provided for the 
lecture-room or recreation-room, with connect. 
ing doors to the hall and lending library for 
supervision. It is isolated from the reading- 
rooms, so that no noise proceeding therefrom 
would penetrate either to the men's or 
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women's reading-rooms. A sectional move- 
able platform is provided, and the pro- 
posed seating when in use for lectures, 
etc., is indicated. A service door con- 
nects rear of this room with caretaker's 
house for convenience at “socials,” etc. 
The separate entrance and vestibule to 
the lecture-room is convenjent when it is 
desirable to use this hall apart from the 
library and reading-rooms. A large borrowers' 
hall has been provided, which will obviate 
any inconvenience by overcrowding ; the 
whole of one side of this, facing main en- 
trance, is occupied by the borrowers' counter, 
giving ample breadth for the adoption of 
the “ Indicator System." 

The materials proposed to be used are as 
follows :—Front elevation in Cullingworth 
atone and small sand-faced brilliant red bricks ; 
all floors in cement concrete, finished with red 
deal floorboards ; the entrance vestibules, hall, 
etc., finished with wood-fibre jointless floor- 
ing and Roman terrazzo borders; internal 
joiner’s work in yellow pine, stained and var- 
nished. Ventilation is by means of air inlets 
in the external wall at frequent intervals, 
and extract shafts in roofs. Heating is by 
radiators on the low-pressure system. 

— n [—212Xm„ 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Fire at a Steam Joinery Works. 

A disastrous fire broke out at Sawbridge- 
worth on Tuesday at the steam joinery works 
of Messrs. W. Lawrence & Son, building con- 
tractors. The damage, estimated at 10,0002., 
is covered by insurance, but the works have 
been totally destroyed, and the machinery. 
completed work, and the workpeople's tools 
were destroyed. Incendiarism is suspected. 
The firm has other works, so that the fire 
will not interfere greatly with the fulfilment 
of contracts. 

A Belgian Town Hall Burned Down. 

A serious fire broke out on Monday and de- 
stroved the Town Hall at Schaerbeek, a suburb 
of Brussels. The building contained many 


pictures, Gobelin tapestries, and other works 
of art, all of which were burnt. 


A fireman 
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Carnegie Free Library, Penistone. 
Mr. Henry B. Collins, Architect. 
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was seriously injured, and has since died. 
The conflagration is reported to have been 
caused by an act of spite. The damage is 
estimated at 80,000. 


The Coronation and Safety of the Public. 

At the Westminster City Council recently 
the Works Committee presented a report 
dealing with the necessity of taking precau 
tions to provide for the safety of crowds in the 
streets during the Coronation. It was decided 
that communications should be addressed to 
the occupiers of premises on and adjacent to 
the line of route, calling attention to the 
necessity of strengthening and securing pave 
ment lights, cellar flaps, coal plates, and 
ventilators on the public way, and also of 
safeguarding railings. 

Coronation Decorations. 

Messrs. Pigott Brothers, of Bishopsgate, 
have contracted for the illumination of the 
Bank of England on the night of June 2 
The general design follows that which was 
adopted on a day of public thanksgiving in 
1790, when oil lamps were used, all the lines 
of the southern facade being marked with cor- 
dons and festoons of lights. For the forth. 
coming occasion more than 5,000 electrical 
lights will be employed and be supplemented 
with wreaths, standards, and garlands. 
The coloured lamps will comprise some in red 
and white shapened as flowers having petals 
of metal. For the royal progress on June 
23 a triumphal arch will be raised uper 
Westminster Bridge, of which the decoration 
will be undertaken by the London County 
Council after a echeme to be formulated by 
Professor B. Pite, Sir George Frampton. 
R.A., and Mr. G. Clausen, R.A. 


Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 

The President of the Local Governmett 
Board has informed the Croydon Borough 
Council that the Board will withheld their 
approval from any scheme for a_ further 
widening of North End which will involve 
interference with the buildings of the Whit- 
gift Hospital on the east side of the rosd. 
The Borough Council have agreed to suspend 
the matter for six months in the hope that 
an alternative scheme may be framed, and at 
a minimum of outlay, in connexion with the 
contemplated relief road from Thornton Heath 
through Waddon and Haling, to the west and 
south, and so to the main road near Purley. 


Collapse of a House. 

A three-story house, No. 15, Goswell-road. 
E.C., collapsed on Wednesday last week. 
without any warning. For some time the 
adjoining building, No. 17, has been in pre 
cess of demolition. After the accident the 
premises looked as "ongs they had been cut 
in half, leaving ragged ends of laths and 
tloor-boards, together with tatters of curtains. 
Firemen were hastily summoned, and the 
roadway was closed, as a precaution against 
ME danger, by the police. No lives wer 
ost. 

Colley Hill, Reigate. 

The National Trust make an appeal for the 
sum of 7,7007. to enable them to acquire and 
preserve to the public about 60 acres on 
Colley Hill, a landscape of great natural 
beauty overlooking the town of Reigate. 
being a part of the range of the North Down: 
and rising to an altitude of more than 700 ft. 
The land is traversed by the track of tbe 
Pilgrims’ Way in its course through Winchester 
to Canterbury. which, it is believed, formed 
the route, in a remote period, for the com 
vevance of mineral products from the West 
of England to Sandwich, Dover, and other 
seaports of Kent. The National Trust pre 

se to preserve as far as is possible the 
natural features of the land, and to render 
it a sanctuary for birds, insects, and flower. 


Chapel of the Ascension, Hyde Park-place, V. 
It is stated that the rector and church- 
wardens of St. George, Hanover-square 
parish have resolved to adapt and dedicate the 
Chapel of the Ascension in Bayswater- 
for religious services, and have agreed upon à 
scheme prepared by the firm of Sir Artbur W. 
Blomfield & Sons for the fitting and seatin 
accordingly. The chapel was built at the 
charges of the late Mrs. Russell-Gurney © 
1893-4 after the designs of Mr. Herbert P 
Horne, which embody the original mortua? 
chapel as the eastern annexe. The bur 
ground at the rear, some 5 acres in extent, 
was vested, by a private Act (3 Geo. IM. 
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c. 50), m the rector and wardens of St. 
George's, Hanover-square, and was con- 
secrated in 1765. The new chapel is remark- 
able for the large number of Scriptural and 
allegorica) paintings with which it is 
decorated, and upon which the late Frederic 
Shields was engaged for several vears until 
his death. 


Proposed Cathedral for Aberdeen. 

According to a contemporary, the move- 
ment for the erection of an Episcopal 
Cathedral for Aberdeen continues to be dis- 
cussed by members of the denomination in 
the city and throughout the diocese. 
Several meetings have been held on the sub- 
ject, and the matter is now in the hands of 
a representative committee. Quite recently 
advantage was taken of the visit to Aberdeen 
of an eminent London architect, whose name 
is widely known in connexion with ecclesias- 
tical design, to bring the matter before him. 
It is understood that, as a result of inspection 
of available sites, he indicated his preference 
for St. Mary's Church, Carden-place. If this 
site were resolved upon it would be necessary 
to acquire additional PrOD y for the purpose 
of the new buildings. Other sites which have 
been considered are St. Andrew's Episcopal 
Church, King-street, and St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Crown-terrace. Nothing definite 
has been decided upon in connexion with the 
scheme, but the matter is the subject of 
favourable consideration, and some practical 
action may be taken on a comparatively 
early date. 


The Society of Ordained Surveyors. 


The Councit of this body, in their 
twelth annual report on the work of 
the past session, state that the Modes 
of Measurement for minor trades, after 
having been submitted to, and approved 
of, by the Society, have been printed and 
circulated among the members. Copies have 
also been sent to the Secretary of the Building 
Trades Exchange and others for distribution 
among the various contractors. "The Charter 
and the Rules and Regulations of the pro- 
posed Society of Chartered Surveyors of 
Scotland were submitted by the Sub-Com- 
mittee at special general meetings of the 
Society, and were finally approved, subject 
to the adjustment of one or two small items 
with the Glasgow Institute. The whole 
matter has now been adjusted with the 
Glasgow Institute, and the Charter is at 
present in the hands of Parliamentary solici- 
.tors with the view of its being presented to 
the Privy Council. The funds of the Society 
at the close of the financial year amounted 


to 5402. 49. 6d. 


The Mall Approach. 


Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, F. R. I. B. X., 
sat at Westminster last week as arbitrator 
in the claim of the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd., against the London 
County Council for compensation in respect of 
the acquisition. by the Council of the free- 
hold premises, No. 55, Charing Cross. The 
property is to be demolished in order to 
widen the approach from the processional 
way to Trafalgar-square. Mr. Balfour 
Browne said that, wishing to facilitate a 
great and very urgent public improvement, 
the claimants had agreed to part with their 
property, although the County Council had 
not obtained Parliamentary powers. "lime 
would not have permitted of their getting an 
Act soon E to clear the site for the 
Coronation Procession. The property was in 
an important and improving position, and the 
claim was for just over 84,000/. The County 
Council were tenants of the upper floors at 
750/. a year on a lease granted in 1906. Mr. 
B. ]'Anson Breach (Messrs. Farebrother, 
Ellis, Everton, Breach, Galsworthy, & Co.) 
said that latterly rents had greatly increased 
in the locality. He estimated the capitalised 
rental value of the whole premises on the 
4 per cent. tables, at twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, less certain deductions, at 67,807“. 
Adding 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, he 
arrived at a total of 74,5871. He put the loss 
in business due to removal at 6,253/., and his 
total valuation was 84,2/2l. Mr. Morten, on 
behalf of the London County Council, sub- 
mitted that the claim was exaggerated, and 
that the terms on which the company in 1906 
granted to the County Council a lease of the 
upper floors and part of the basement were a 
fair indication of the value. 
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On behalf of the London County Council, 
Mr. Morten called Mr. Leslie Vigers (Presi- 
dent of the Surveyors’ Institution), Mr. F. E. 
Eiloart „ and Mr. C. W. 
Willoughby (Messrs. Weatherall & Green). 
The valuation of the last- named expert was 
as follows: — 820 ft. on the ground floor at 
22s. on lease, net, say 9007.: upper part let 
at 750/., less 5 per cent. for lessor's liability, 
571. 10s., say "7121., together 1,6121. He 
capitalised that at twenty years’ purchase, 
52,240/., and added the customary allowance 
of 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, 3,2241., 

iving a total for the freehold of 35, 4641. 

e added the agreed sum of 1,0507. for fix- 
tures and cost of removal, and suggested the 
payment also of 2,000}. for inconvenience and 
disturbance. His total valuation was thus 
38,5147. Mr. Andrew Young (Valuer to the 
London County Council) also gave evidence 
to the effect that the Council had created 
quite à demand for offices in the locality in 
question to house its staff. The arbitrator 
reserved his award. 


——— — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Municipal Buildings, Coventry. 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F. R. I. B. X., the 
assessor in this competition, has made his 
award. The following are the authors of the 
premiated designs :— 

1. Messrs. Garratt, Simister, Buckland, & 
Farmer, of Birmingham. 

2. Messrs. William E. Couch, A. R. I. B. X., 
& H. T. Benjamin Barnard, of Westminster. 
S. Mr. Herbert J. Rowse, of Liverpool. 
The whole of the designs received in the 
competition will be exhibited to the public on 
Friday, Saturday, and Monday, April 21, 22. 

and 24, in *t. Mary's Hall, Coventry. 


Central Library for Deptford. 


The Public Libraries Committee for Dept- 
ford report that ihe conditions of competition 
for the Central Library having now been 
settled, and all other preliminary arrange- 
ments made, instructions have been given to 
the twelve competing architects selected bv 
the Council. Wednesday, June 21, has been 
fixed as the latest time within which the 
designs must be received. 


Liverpool Pierhead Baths. 


We learn from the Liverpool Courier that 
the question of providing baths at the Pier- 
head has once again been revived. At a meet- 
ing of the Finance Committee, plans prepared 
by the City Surveyor. Mr. Shelmerdine, and 
the Baths Superintendent and Engineer, Mr. 
W. R. Court, were submitted for baths to be 
erected on a portion of the old George’s Dock 
site, situate between the Dock Board Office 
and the Overhead Railway. The Committee 
fully discussed the scheme presented to them, 
and gave it their general approval, and 
decided to invite designs from architects for 
the elevations. They further resolved to offer 
three premiums of 100, 50, and 25 guineas 
for the designs adjudged to be first, second. 
and third in the order of merit. It is 
understood that the estimated cost of the pro- 
jected scheme is about 70,000/. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lives oF THE BRITISH  Scurperons. By 
E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 
(London: Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 

ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES OF THE SETTLE 
District. By Gordon Sanderson (London: 
Percy Lund, Humphries, & Co., Ltd. 5s.) 

A GLossary OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
By Charles H. Gregory. (London: J. Haslam 


& Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
THE EwcrisH Starncask. By Walter H. 


Godfrey. (London: B. T. Batsford. 18s. 
net.) 
0 ————9—— —— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Licentiates, R.I.B.A. 


&im,—I shall be very much obliged if you 
will kindly call the attention of your readers 
to the fact that by a resolution of a special 
general meeting on March 20, confirmed at a 
subsequent, general meeting on April 10, the 
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Council was authorised to continue to elect 
Licentiates until the end of June 1912. 

I may mention, however, that although the 
last date on which Licentiates can be elected 
is June 30, 1912, all application forms, draw- 
ings, etc., must be received here before 
May 31, 1912, at the very latest. 

IAN MacArisTER, Secretary. 


A Minister of Arts. 
Sık,- Referring to your comments upon this 
proposal, may I venture the opinion that, in 
view of some iecent perpetrations in the 
Metropolis, a Board of Punishment would be 
more appropriate. We already have enough 
ornamental posts at 1,0007. to 5,000/. a year, 
and more than a sufficiency of official inter- 
ference ! 
Submission to public opinion, surely, is a 
safer course than a one-man or packed 
committee judgment? H. H. G. DENVIL. 


Architect, Quantity Surveyor, and Builder. 


SIR,—In your article The Architect, 
Quantity Surveyor, and Builder," in your 
issue of April 14, you make a distinction 
between the terms “builder”? and con- 
tractor," and state, “ It is difficult to imagine 
those glorious monuments of bygone times 
having been built by a contractor.” 

You probably do not remember the follow- 
ing quotation; it is from Shakespeare's “ King 
Henry IV.," Part 2, Act 1, Scene 3 :— 

“ Lord Bardolph : 


- When we mean to build, 

We first survey the plot, then draw the 
model ; 

And when we see the figure of the house, 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection; 

Which if we find outweighs ability, 

What do we then but draw anew the model 

In fewer offices, or. at least, desist 

To build at all? Much more, in this great 
work 

(Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 

And set another up), should we survey 

The plan of situation and the model ; 

Consent upon a sure foundation; 

Question surveyors, known to our estate, 

How able such a work to undergo, 

To weigh against his opposite; or else 

We fortify in paper and in figures, 

Using the names of men instead of men: 

Like one that draws the model of a house 

Beyond his power to build it; who, 
through, 

Gives o’er and leaves his part, created cost 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 

And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny.” 


So there were “ contractors and surveyors ” 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ? S.J 


— . — 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of April 20, 1861. 
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Early Tramway Efforts. 

On Monday last Mr. G. F. Train opened his 
second instalment of a line, running from 
Victoria Station to Westminster Abbey, a 
length of abouta mile. Ina few days another 
line will be commenced from Westminster- 
bridge to Kennington-oval; and as it will 
probably not be difficult to take the West- 
minster cars across Westminster - bridge, 
where tramways already exist, the publio 
will then get a useful line of some length. 
The vestry of Islington, we are glad to see, 
have given Mr. Train permission to lay 
down his railway from the end of King-street, 
Lower-road, to the bridge in New North-road. 
The stage-coach proprietors are organising an 
opposition. It would be much wiser if they 
were to aid the improvement. 

— . — — ' 
BANFF SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


This new school was opened on the 12th 
inst., and has been built from the designs of 
Mr. Arthur Clyne, F. R. I. B. A., of Aberdeen, 


and erected at a cost of 5,000/. The con- 
tractors were: — Mason work, Mr. James 
Newlands, Elgin; carpenter work, Mr. 


William Levenie, Banff; plumber work, Mr. 
George G. Bremner, Banff; slater work, Mr. 


George Farquhar, Aberdeen; plaster work, 
Mr. Robert Moir, Aberdeen; painter work, 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers, Banff; iron work, 


Mr. Joseph Saunders, Banff; heating, Mr. 
George G. Bremner, Banff; special furnish- 
ings for science and art rooms. Messrs. Clark 
& Donaldson, Aberdeen: plumber work for 
laboratory, Mr. Archibald Strachan, Banff. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article, illustrated, is entitled: 
“ Ravello —a descriptive article which deals 
&t some length with the cathedra] and the re- 
markable ambone now standing on the north 
side of the church. Reference is also made to 
other architectural works in the city. 


Our Notes (p. 477) include: Our Old 
Cities: London and its Museum”; The 
Metropolitan Water Board"; Cottages and 
Old Age Pensions; “St. Paul's Brid ze.“ 


An article by Mr. W. S. Purchon on Archi- 
tectural Education and the Institute Examina- 
tions " appears on p. 478. 


A short note on A Cottage Garden," with 
illustrations of a cottage garden at Hadlow 
Down, Buxted, appears on p. 479. 


The Evolution of Form in Silver Plate" 
was the title of a paper by Mr. Percy Macquoid, 
R.I., read before the Society of Architecte 
recently, and an abstract of which is given on 
p. 480. 


Correspondence "A 
Minister of Arts”; Quantity 
Surveyor, and Builder.” 

The Monthly Historical Review (p. 485) 
includes: French Royal Palaces—IX. The 
Luxembourg,” illustrated; Recent Discoveries 
in Rome; The Meissen Brasses ” ; and notes. 


Our Building Trade Section (p. 490) inoludes : 
““Scaffolds for Domes, with illustrations; 
" Projected New Buildings in the Provinces," 
eto. 

A short illustrated account of the Restoration 
of Eltham Palace appears on p. 493. 

A Building Trades Exhibition Supplement. 
illustrated, is given with this issue of the 


Builder, consisting of notices of some of the 
exhibits. 


(p. 483) includes: 
** Architect, 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 21. 

Royal Sanita ry Institute.—Provincial sessional meeting, 
Colchester. 7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 22. 

The Architectural Association, —Visit te the Building 
Trades Exhibition at Olympia. 3 p.m. 

X Royal Sanitary Institute, —Alderman Henry Laver, 
J. P., F.S.A., will meet members at the Castle entrance, 
and will describe and show many interes iti 
about the Castle and in the Museum. la.m. At 
2.30 p.m. members will meet at the top of North.hill 
And proceed by tram to visit the Lexden Gathering 
Grounds and the Waterworks. Mr. C. E. Bland, the 
Waterworks Superintendent, has consented to conduct 
the party. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Eastern District 
meeting at Cambridge, at the Lion Hotel, Petty Cury, 
when the programme for the ensuing session will be 
arranged. 3 p.m. 

Mon Dar, APRIL 24. 

Architectural Association.—-Profeasor Beresford Pite 
on“ Alberti and Bramante: Architecture a Profession 
of an Art in the Cinquecento? 7.30 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Adjourned discussion on Mr. 
W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman's paper on The Conservation 
qf qur National Water Resources” and on Mr. W. 
Vaux Graham's and Mr. H. F. Bidder's paper on 
* Judicial and Parliamen Decisions with Raravd to 
Rights in Underground Water since 1907 will be 
resumed. 8 p.m. 

Institute 978 Sanitary Engineers. Mr. Geo. W. Chilvers 
(Vice-President) on The Mechanics of Municipal 


and Sanitary Engineering: Refuse Destructors nnd 
Power Plant — III. Illustrated. 8 p.m. 


— — 
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Iliuminating Engineering Socity.—(1) Mr. Haydn T. 
n, M. Inst. E. E., on The Ratio of Light to Illu- 
mination '"; (2) Mr. P. J. Waldram, F.S.I., on ‘‘ Some 
Notes on the Effect of Wallpapers upon the Illumina- 
tion of Interiors." 8 p.m. 
Tuespay, APRIL 25. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Annual general meeting 
of corporate members only, to receive the report of the 
Council and to elect the Council and auditors for the 
ensuing year. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanfcal Engineers. — Dr. Walter 
Rosenhain, of the National Physical Laboratory, on 
„Steel —II. 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 27. 

Architectural Associatvon Camera, Sketch, and Debate 

Club.—Combined meeting with the Surveyors’ Instita- 


tion. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. —Mr. A. M. Taylor 
on Battery Econumics and Battery Discharge Arrange- 


menta." 8 p.m. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 28. 


Society of Architects.—Twenty-seventh annual dinner, . 


Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Lecture on The 
Commercial and Technical Relations of Engineering 
Design and Work,’’ by Mr. T. Frame Thomson, 


M.Inst.C.E. Sir James 
occupy the chair. 8 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical [nstit ute 
(Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. A. R. Jemmett, F. R. I. B. A., 
on Town Planning —II. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanic Engineers.—(1) Mr. J. Emer- 
son Dowson on Gas- Producers; (2) Mr. E. A. 
Allcutt, M.Sc., on “ The Effect of Varying Proportions 
of Air and Steam on a Gas-Produter.’’ 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29. 
Royal Insti*ution. — Professor Selwyn Image, M.A., on 
John Ruskin; or the Seer and Art. 3 p.m. 


— — — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
New Giris' School for the Woodard Society, 


Northern Division, at Killinghall Moor, 
Harrogate. 


. Inglis, Past-President, will 


HE site contains about nineteen 
acres, and is high, healthy, and 
breezy. The buildings now bein 
erected are the result of a limited 
competition, in which six architects were 
invited to submit designs, and that of 
Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, F. R. I. B. A., of 25, 
Bedford-row, London, was selected. He 
is the architect of the whole of the 
buildings with the exception of the chapel, 
which will be erected at the cost of Lord 
Mountgarret, and will be designed by Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, F. R. I. B. A., of Durham. 

The buildings consist of a school block, 
four boarding-houses, a sanatorium, lodge, 
and chapel. 

The school block is planned upon the most 
modern lines, and provides accommodation 
for 150 girls. The classrooms are large 
and well lighted and ventilated, and are 
grouped together for the lower, middle, and 
upper schools. Two large science-rooms 
are provided, which will be equipped with 
the most modern fittings, and also two large 
rooms for the teaching of elementary and 
advanced art. 

The assembly hall is in the centre of the 
building, 60 ft. x 34 ft., and is provided 
with a gallery at the end. This hall will 
not only accommodate the whole of the 
pupils, but will provide room for visitors 
at all important functions. 

The gymnasium is 55 ft. x 25 ft. and 21 ft. 
high, its height extending through two 
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Girls’ School, Harrogate. 
Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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floors. It has a gallery for spectators at 
one end. and is particularly well lighted. 

A large number of rooms for the 3 
and practioe of music are provided. 
these are placed in a separate building. 
connected only with the main block by a 
corridor, in order that the noise and disturb- 
ance inseparable from the subject may not 
disturb the remainder of the school. 

Rooms for the teaching and practice of 
domestic economy are also provided. 

The cloakroom accommodation is ample, 
the corridors are wide and well lighted. 
and a staircase is provided at each end oí the 
building. 

A large covered playground is provided 
immediately adjoining the school block, 
and also stores for games, bicycles, etc. 

The house for the head mistress forms a 
wing to the school block, and contains 
accommodation for some of the assistant 
mistresses in addition. 

Each of the four boarding-houses for the 
girls is a detached building, forming a com- : 
plete home in itself. The plans of those 
marked B and C on site plan are similar. 
and are now illustrated. Those marked 
A and D have the same accommodation. 


but are differently planned, in consequence 


of the difference in their aspect. Each 
contains, besides accommodation for assistant 
mistresses, & large lounge hall for common 
use, a large playroom and a preparation- 
room. Each girl has a separate cubicle. 
except that, in a few instances, rooms are 
arranged for sisters. 

There is a large dining-room, ample 
kitchen accommodation, and the sanitary 
arrangements are very ample and complete. 

The boarding-houses are connected with 
each other and with the school block and 
the chapel by a wide-covered corridor. open 
nt the sides. The floors and the principal 
Staircases are of fireproof construction. 
The buildings throughout will be heated bv 
hot-water pipes and radiators, and with fire- 
places in the sitting-rooms. The buildings 
will be faced with red bricks with dressings 
of Pately Bridge stone, and the roofs will 
be covered with green Westmorland slates. 

The builders are Messrs. Harold Arnold & 
Son, of Doncaster, and the clerk of works is 
Mr. E. Bilby. 

The style is Georgian, quietly treated. 
with the object of obtaining the effect of a 
large country house of that period. A view 
of the buildings, as proposed, was hung 
in last vear's exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. It is proposed to plant a belt of 
trees all round the boundaries of the site. 
80 as to screen it from wind and to provide 
shade. 

The total cost of the scheme is estimated 
at about 65,0002. 


Ravello. 

Our illustrations from the Duomo and 
the Atrium, Palazzo Rufolo, Ravello, are 
given in connexion with the leading article 
on Ravello, by Mr. Tavenor Perry. 


House, Stocksfield, Northumberland. 

THIS house is one of a series that is to be 
built on a small estate at Stocksfield. The 
house is designed to suit the surroundings, 
and the rooms are arranged to command a 
view of the surrounding country. The walls 
are II- in. roughcasted. Local bricks are used 
for facings. The windows are wood case- 
ments painted white. The roofing tiles 
are from Borobridge. The builder was Mr. 
W. Strachen. 

The architect is Mr. Edward Cratney. 
of Wallsend. 


Proposed House, Northumberland. 

Tuis house is desgined for a site running 
north and south, situated in a Newcastle 
suburb. The walls are of brick and rough- 
cast. The roofs are covered with handmade 
tiles. The bricks for facings are sand stocks 
The entrance court to be paved with black 
and white pebbles, in squares. 

The architect is Mr. Edward Cratney, of 
Wallsend. 
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The Luxembourg from the Gardens. 
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THE FRENCH ROYAL PALACES.—IX. 


N 1610 Maria de’! Medici Twas left at 
the head of affairs of the kingdom 
by her husband's assassination. 

Though her son Louis XIII. was a boy 
of only ten, it was easy for her to 
foresee & time, in the not very distant 
future, when she would be relegated to 
a subordinate position by his marriage, 
and incidentally be obliged to give 


up the palaces and suites which she 
enjoyed as Consort and Regent. Like her 
kinswoman, Catharine, before her, she 


determined to have a palace of her own, to 
be situated outside the walls. On her first 
arrival in Paris in 1601 she had “lain” 
for three nights in the Hotel of Jéróme 
de Gondy, whose office it was to receive the 
Ambassadors Extraordinary and other great 
personages. This mansion, which was soon 
after transferred to the Condé family, 
and remained in their possession till its 
destruction in the reign of Louis XVI., 
was on the site of the present Odéon Theatre, 
outside the Porte St. Michel. Maria took 
a great liking to its gardens whither she 
often returned to take the air and to picnic. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that her 
choice should have fallen on this neighbour- 
hood for her new house. The neighbourhood 
standing high and being occupied by country 
houses and convents, with their grounds, 
was noted for the salubrity of its air in con- 
trast to the noisome atmosphere engendered 
by the ill-kept moats of the Louvre. Between 
1611 and 1615 the Queen bought various 
properties bordering the south side of the 
Rue de Vaugirard, from one of which her 
palace took its name. This was a XVIth 
century mansion belonging to Francois 
de Luxembourg, Duke of Piney, etc., 
which she altered, and in 1627 gave to 
Cardinal Richelieu. Under the name of 
Petit Luxembourg it survives through 
many alterations to the present day, and 
forms the official residence of the President 
of the Senate. To the west of this was 
the Convent of the Daughters of Calvary, 
whom Maria de' Medici protected. Their 
ehapel, built between 1622 and 1631, and 
restored in the XIXth century, shows its 
rather baroeco facade at the end of a little 
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court which. opens on to the street. On 
the west of the Hotel de pier gestion 
was the Hótel de Champrenard and severa 
other houses, amongst others some glass 
works, and an Italian restaurant, “La 
Ville de Bresse" (the City of Brescia). 
These were pulled down, and on their site 
facing the Rue de Tournon the Queen 
Mother erected her palace, its gardens 
extending as far as the Carthusian Monastery, 
Les Chartreux,” whose site is now covered 
by the Boulevard de l'Observatoire, and 
whose extensive buildings and rows of 
little walled gardens are conspicuous on 
the XVIIth century plans of Paris. 

The Queen, who was a lavish but indis- 
criminating patroness of the arts, had but 
one idea as to her new abode, and that was 
that it should resemble the Pitti Palace, 
where she had spent her childhood. To 
attain this end she wrote, in 1611, to her aunt, 
Christina of Lorraine, Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, for plans, elevations and perspective 
drawings of it, both behind and before, 
with particulars of its decoration and 
gardens. Then, three days afterwards, she 
decided to send the architect Clément 
Métezeau, to take measurements on the spot. 
He returned in 1613. It was not he, however, 


but Solomon de Brosse, who?! had been 
for several years in the royal employ, who 
was commissioned to design the new building. 
He prepared several alternative designs and 
these are said to have been submitted to 
the greatest experts of Europe, who unani- 
mously selected the one executed. De Brosse 
took but little account of Maria's wishes, 
but followed the lines of cháteau desi 

evolved at the end of the reign of Francis I., 
and generally followed since, in particular 
by Primaticcio at Monceaux-en-Brie, and 
by de Brosses own grandfather, Jacques 
Androuet du Cerceau the Elder, at Verneuil- 
sur-Oise, two royal mansions which had 
recently been restored for Henry IV., by 
de Brosse and his uncle the younger Jacques 
du Cerceau respectively. He retained the 
French features of lofty roofs and of 
subdivision into independent blocks and 
galleries, grouped round a court, which is 
entered through a pavilion in the centre 
of a screen. Rustication had for many years 
been an accepted element in French design. 
De Brosse, however, used it in a manner 
which may well have revived the Queen’s, 
doubtless, somewhat vague recollections of 
the garden front of the Pitti Palace (Figs. 
! and 2), applying it impartially to every 
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Fig. 2. The Pitti Palace, Florence. Garden Front. 
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— 
Solomon de Brosse, | A. de Gisors, 
1615-27. 1840. 
A— Entrance Pavilion. 
B B—Rubens Gallery (first floor). 
C—Chapel (first floor) (now destroyed). 
D—Maria de’ Medici's Private Apartments. 
E—Maria de’ Medici’s State Apartments. 
F— Entrance and de Brosse’s Staircase (now destroyed) 
G—Chalgrin's Staircase (1804). 
H Senate Hall. 


Fig. 3. Plan of the Luxembourg as at present. 


portion of the elevations. The question 
so often raised by French writers in this 
connexion, whether the building is of French 
or Italian design, is a futile one. The 
Luxembourg, like most buildings in France 
for a hundred years before and fifty years 
after it, is essentially a French design 
expressed in Italian terms. 

t is in fact a very excellent if austere 
example of the rather over-massive, utili- 
tarian, vernacular architecture of the age 
of Henry IV., raised above the common run 
by the talent of a scholarly artist. It has 
been criticised for its squat proportions, its 
dullness and the monotony of its elevations 
entirely covered with rustication. But it 
should be remembered that the southern 
extension under Louis Philippe is largely 
responsible for the squatness, that the dullness 
was originally relieved by profuse employ- 
ment of statuary and by the gilding of the 
domes, the enrichments of the roofs and 
other portions, and that the rustication 
which as a matter of fact is varied in the 
different stories, imparts an air of solidity 
and strength greatly valued in so turbulent 
an age. 

The annexed plan (Fig. 3) exhibits the 
original design and the additions, which 
have since modified it. At the south end of 
the court, De Brosse placed the main, three 
storied block, flanked at each angle by a 
square pavilion of strong projection. In 
the centre was a columned hall leading to 
the great staircase. Behind this was a 
domed projection in the centre of the garden 
front containing the chapel on the upper 
floor. Between the projecting pavilions 
of the main block, in the court, was a raised 
and balustraded terrace. The court was 
enclosed on the three remaining sides by 
open vaulted  porticoes, with pavilions 
similar to those of the main building at 
the north-east and north-west angles. Over 
the eastern and western porticoes were closed 
galleries, over the northern a terrace walk. 

Involved as Maria de’ Medicis finances 
always were, it was with difficulty that she 
could find funds for the building, which 
though begun in 1615 was not finished till 
1627. De Brosse, who died a year before 
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this, had left his affairs in such an embarrassed 
condition owing to the large sums due to 
him from the Queen not being forthcoming, 
that his daughter formally renounced her 
interest in his succession. Soon after 1620 
the main building and southern gallery were 
sufficiently advanced to make it possible to 
consider the question of their decoration. 
Of the minor works executed at this period 
examples may still be seen in the Salle 
du Livre d’Or, an apartment on the ground 
floor, in which a book containing a register of 
the reigning families was kept, and consisting 
of a square chamber approached through a 
gallery. Both have ceilings painted by 
Jean Mosnier, and the panelling enriched 
with gilding and arabesques, of which those 
in the chamber are attributed to Giovanni 
da Udine, and those in the gallery to Van 
Thulden and Van Huden. 

But Maria de’ Medici was not content with 
such small fry. She entered into negotia- 
tions with the man who stood at the head 
of the world’s art, and in January, 1622, 
Rubens paid a preliminary visit, the result 
of which was that he agreed to decorate the 
two galleries with scenes from the lives of 
Henry IV. and Maria de’ Medici respectively, 
the pictures to be painted at Antwerp. in 
May he was back once more to present his 
designs for the western gallery. A year 
later nine of the twenty-five subjects were 
ready ; in February, 1642, the master in- 
stalled himself in the palace to complete the 
decorative scheme on the spot, and in May 
his work was done. Like all Maria’s credi- 
tors, however, Rubens had great difficulty 
in obtaining payment, if, indeed, his account 
for this first instalment was ever fully 
settled ; while, owing to the Queen’s financial 
and political difficulties, the complementary 
work in the eastern gallery was never under- 
taken. The series of masterpieces illustrat- 
ing her career remained the glory of the 
Luxembourg for nearly 200 years. The 
sumptuous barocco decoration, in which they 
were set, appears to have fallen into dis- 
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repair, and was destroyed in the course of 
structural alterations after the Revolution, 
but the pictures were removed and eventually 
found their way to the Louvre, and have 
been reset within the last few years (though 
in the wrong order) in a definite scheme in 
a hall at the end of the Grande Galerie. 
Maria de' Medici did not long enjoy her 
palace. Her factious opposition to her son 
and his minister, Richelieu, brought her into 
disgrace, and in 1631 she escaped from 
France to spend her last years in exil, 
enjoying the hospitality of the very artist 
whom she had so shabbily treated, and 
dying, in 1642, in Rubens' house at Cologne. 
The Luxembourg passed to her younger 
son Gaston, Duke of Orleans, who occupied 
it till his own disgrace and exile to Blois in 
1652, and filled it with his collections. 
Evelyn, who visited it in 1644, is eloquent 
over the beauties of the palace, its contents, 
and especially its gardens. The building is, 
in his opinion, one of the most noble, 
entire, and finished piles that is to be seen " 
(in this respect his opinion tallies with that 
of Bernini, generally so critical of French 
design); the library is *' well-furnished with 
excellent bookes, all bound in maroquin and 
gilded, the valans of the shelves being of 
greene velvet fring'd with gold.“ There are 
other spacious, noble and princely furnish d 
roomes which looke towards the gardens.” 
The Court below is formed into a square 
by a corridor, having over the chiefe entrance 
a ‘stately cupola, covered with stone; the 
rest is cloistered and arch’d on pilasters of 
rustiq worke. The tarrace ascending before 
the front paved with white and black marble, 
is balustred with white marble, exquisitely 
polish d. 
The Gardens are neere an English mile in 
compasse, enclos'd with a stately wall, and 
in a good ayre. The parterre is indeed oí 
box, but so rarely design'd and accurately 
kept cut, that the embroidery makes à 
wonderful effect to the lodgings which front 
it. Tis divided into 4 squares, and as 
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Fig. 4. The Entrance Pavilion. 
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many circular knots, having in the center 
a noble basin of marble neere 30 ft. diameter 
(as I remember), in which a triton of brasse 
holds a dolphin that casts a girandola of 
water neere 30 foote high, playing perpetually, 
the water being conveyd from  Arceuil 
[Arcueil] by an aqueduct of stone, built 
after the ok Roman magnificence [by De 
Brosse] About this ample parterre, the 
spacious walkes and all included, runs a 
border of freestone, adorned with pedestalls 
for potts and statues, and part of it neere 
the stepps of the terrace, with a raile and 
baluster of pure white marble. 

The walkes are exactly faire, long, and 
variously descending, and so justly planted 
with limes, elms, and other trees, that 
nothing can be more delicious, especially 
that of the horne-beam hedge, which, being 
high and stately, butts full on the fountaine. 

Towards the farther end is an excavation 
intended for a vast fish-pool, but never 
finish'd. Neere it is an inclosure for a 
garden of simples, well kept, and here the 
Duke keepes tortoises in greate number, who 
use the pool of water on one side of the 
garden. Here is also a conservatory for 
snow. At the upper part towards the 
Palace is a grove of tall elmes cutt into a 
starr, every ray being a walk, whose center 
is a large fountaine. 

The rest of the ground is made into several] 
inclosures (all hedge-worke or rowes of trees) 
of whole fields, meadowes, boxages, some of 
them containing divers acres. 

Next the streete side, and more contiguous 
to the house, are knotts in trayle or grasse 
worke, where likewise runs a fountaine. 
Towards the grotto and stables, within a 
wall, is a garden of choyce flowers, in which 
the Duke spends many thousand pistoles. 
In sum, nothing is wanting to render this 
palace and gardens perfectly beautifull and 
magnificent ; nor is it one of the least diver- 
sions to see the number of persons of quality, 
citizens and strangers, who frequent it, and 
to whom all accesse is freely permitted, so 
that you shall see some walkes and retire- 
ments full of gallants and ladys; in others 
melancholy fryers; in others studious 
scholars; im others jolly citizens, some 
sitting or lying on the grasse, others runing, 
jumping, some playing at bowles and ball, 
others dancing and singing; and all this 
without the least disturbance, by reason of 
the largeness of the placo. 

What is most admirable is, you see no 
gardners or men at worke, and yet all is 
kept in such exquisite order as if they did 
nothing eke but work; it is so early in the 
morning that all is dispatch'd and don 
without the least confusion. 

I have been the larger in the description 
of this Paradise for the extraordinary 
delight I have taken in those sweete retire- 
ments." 

The gardens of the Luxembourg, though 
frequently altered and replanted more than 
once, have much the same charm for 
foreigners and for Parisians as they had in 
Evelyn's time, though fashion has somewhat 
deserted them. "They also retain one of the 
most effective of their original embellish- 
ments, which Evelyn does not mention in 
the Fontaine de Médicis," a rusticated 
structure with a broken pediment attributed 
to Rubens. It forms an effective setting to 
the marble group in which the Cyclops 
Polyphemus surprises the loves of Acis and 
Galatea mirrored in the pool below. 

During the century and a half which 
elapsed before the Revolutionary period the 
Palace remained practically unaltered, and 
witnessed no events of much moment. It 
was usually the town residence of one or 
more members of the Orleans and Bourbon 
families, the most noteworthy of whom was 
Gaston's daughter. “ La Grande Mademoi- 
selle," ejected from the Tuileries in conse- 
quence of the audacious part she had played 
in the Wars of the Fronde. took up her abode 
at the Luxembourg in 1660 on her return to 
court from her exile at St. Fargeau, and its 
walls witnessed some of the episodes of her 
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tragi-comic courtship of Lauzun, especially 
her frantic grief on the prohibition of the 
marriage by Louis XIV. With the Revolu- 
tion, & new era in the history of the palace 
opens, which, with an account of the Elysée 
Palace, will form the subject of the next and 
concluding article of this series. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN 
ROME. 


CONSIDERABLE additions have been made in 
the last two years to our knowledge of the 
history of the sanctuary of the Oriental 
divinities, erected in the Lucus Furrine, 
where Gaius Gracchus met his death in 121 B.C., 
so that the account of this interesting spot 
which was given in the Zuilder of March 6, 
1909 (Vol. XCVI., No. 3448, p. 265), requires 
revisiou and amplification in several important 
points. The grove was situated in a small 
ravine running from west to east, with the 
sacred spring at the upper end. It Mas now 
become clear that the date of the first occupa- 
tion of the grove by these Syrian cults, which 
rapidly came into favour under the Empire, 
must A placed in the first century B.c., and 
probably about the middle of it. Of this first 
sanctuary, which must have been an enclosure 
open to the air, we have scanty, but certain, 
traces; it was orientated upon the points of 
the compass, rectangular in form, and de- 
limited on the north side (and probably on 
the west and south also) by a line of ioe 
cylindrical jars placed point downwards in 
the ground. On the north side, outside the 
line of jars, ran a water-channel, and steps 
over it led into the sanctuary from this side, 
forming, probably, the only entrance, for on 
the west the ground rises sharply, while the 
south is the side away from the city. On the 
east there was a solid concrete wall, for 
below the sacred enclosure on this side there 
was a large open fishpond, apparently rect- 
angular in shape, into which votive objects 
were thrown by the worshippers. 

More than one hundred years later, in 
176 a.D., Gaionas rebuilt the sanctuary on 
a far more substantial scale, but upon the 
same plan. As before, the delimitation of its 
outer boundaries was made by means of lines 
of jars, but, in addition, a deep ditch was dug 
within the line, the counterscarp of which 
was supported by a wall of spherical am phorss 
placed one upon the other. The cardo and 
decumanus, lines of internal division inter- 
secting at right angles, were also formed by 
rows of jars. The fishpond was retained as 
before, the substruction wall above it being 
renewed; against it were built two small 
chambers, both paved with black and white 
mosaic, which served for the ceremonial 
ablutions which had to be performed by the 
worshippers. 

Above the sanctuary proper was, as we have 
seen, the fountain of Gaionas and the sacred 
spring. 

This place of worship was certainly de- 
stroyed before the middle of the IVth century 
A.D., no doubt owing to the edict of Constans 
and Constantius II. against pagan worship; 
traces of fire have been recognised, and, as 
we saw, the statue of black basalt had been 
broken into fragments, and that of Dionysus 
hidden; while the altar table bearing the 
dedication of Gaionas for the safe return 
victory of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
had been used as a threshold in the new build- 
ing erected on the site. ‘This consisted of a 
large rectangular courtyard, surrounding à 
fountain, perhaps decorated with porticoes, 
and with doors on all four sides. 

The worship can only have been re-esta- 
‘lished under Julian the Apostate, and to 
this date must belong the edifice which was 
described in the Builder of March 6, 1909. 
At the west end of the courtyard was erected 
a temple, with an apsidal “ cella," and two 
lateral chambers, and at the east end, over 
the site of the fishpond, another sanctuary 
of peculiar plan, in which was found the 
statuette of gilt bronze. It should be 
added that the late tombs covered with tiles, 
as well as the brainpan of a human skull in 
the apsidal niche, are probably the remains 
oí human sacrifices made on the occasion of 
its rededication. The statuette of gilded 
bronze represents the birth of the Syrian 
goddess Atargatis, symbolising the effects of 
initiation on the neophyte, who was born anew 
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to the mystic life, the seven (mot six) eggs 
representing the seven degrees of initiation; 
and the triangle of concrete in which it was 
found must have been reserved for the cere- 
monies of initiation. 

It is clear that much of the site of the first 
and the second sanctuaries has not yet been 
explored, as it lies within the property of 
Mr. Wurts, and it is to be hoped, though 
perhaps not at the moment to be anticipated, 
that it may be possible to complete the ex- 
cavation of this unique monument. 

Of the Zona Monumentale we have already 
spoken (Builder, June 18, 1910, Vol. XCVIII., 
No. 3515, p. 702). At present there is but 
little progress to report in this direction; and, 
in any case, we have every reason to hope 
that, under Commendatore Lanciani's**direc- 
tion, the work will be carried on in a different 
spirit to that which before prevailed, leaving 
Commendatore Boni no choice but to resign 
his seat on the Commission. 

In the Foruin not very much has been done ; 
the excavation of a large Republican house 
northwards of the Arch of Titus has been com- 
pleted, and steps have been taken to pre- 
serve its remains. Work on the Basilica 
Aemilia proceeds slowly, and one of the bases 
of the columns dividing nave and aisles has 
been tound in situ, with some more of the 
beautiful fragments of cornices and other 
architectura] members in white marble lying 
as they fell when the building was destroyed 
by a conflagration. The formation of the 
Forum museum is making some progress, but 
it will be some time before it can be opened 
to the public. 

On the Palatine further investigations in 
the House of Livia or Germanicus are raising 
new problems rather than solving old ones, 
but it is interesting to notice that a crypto- 
porticus runs north-eastwards from it, follow- 
ing a similar direction to that which runs 
along the south-east side of the Palace of 
Tiberius until it falls into the line of the 
latter which superseded it. That the Palace of 
Tiberius as it stands belongs in the main to 
the end of the Ist and to the IInd centuries 
A.D. 18 clear from the brick stamps. 

A new suggestion has been made by Pinza 
(see his article in Bull. Com. 1910, 3) 
as to the identification of the Temple of 
Apollo, which he finds in the high Podium 
approached by a long flight of steps over- 
looking the Circus Maximus, which has hither- 
to been known as the Temple of Jupiter Victor 
or Jupiter Propugnator. It is too early to 
decide whether the theory will stand the test 
of archeological discussion, though there 
seems to be much in its favour; but the whole 
question could be soon settled by the test 
of excavation on the two other sites proposed, 
and we may hope that this practical solution 
mav before long be reached now that the Villa 
Mills and the Vigna Barberini have passed 
into the possession of the Government. 
Various “ casual” discoveries have, it need 
hardly be said, been made in the course of 
the extensive building operations which are 
in progress in many parts of Rome, and it is 
not always possible, even in the official re- 
poris to give an adequate idea of what has 
xen fcund; indeed, in many cases the ex- 
cavations are strictly limited to what is 
necessary for the foundations of the new 
buildings. We may perhaps repeat in this 
connexion the remarks made by Dr. Ashby 
in the Year's Work in Classical Studies, 
1910, p. 16. It is to be hoped that such 
careful notes have been taken of the dis- 
coveries that are made, that the formation 
of an accurate plan is possible. It is diff- 
cult to estimate what will be the loss to our 
knowledge of the topography of Rome if the 
discoveries that have been made since the 
publication of Professor Lanciani’s Forma 
Urbis (a plan in forty-six sheets, on a scale 
of 1-1,000, completed in 1901) are not promptly 
registered by the proper authorities upon a 
copy of it, which should, if possible, be 
rendered accessible to students. Such a plan, 
brought up to date, would be one of the objects 
of greatest interest at the archeological 
exhibition of 1911." 


THE MEISSEN BRASSES. 


IN spite of political and religious revolu- 
tions, in spite, also, of the negligence of 
custodians of ecclesiastical buildings in past 
times, England has been fortunate in the 
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tion of many memorial brasses. Fixed 
often in village churches, memorials for the 
most part of country gentlemen, they have 
frequently escaped destruction and pillage 
when those of men of higher station, com- 
memorated in buildings of larger size, have 
been lost for ever. Time has worked differ- 
ently in France and Germany, for in these 
countries comparatively few monumental 
brasses have survived the mischances of the 
years. Larger and more ornate on the whole 
than the simpler English brasses, they were 
more conspicuous, and have attracted more 
easily the attention of the iconoclast and the 
plunderer. So that in Germany and France 
one obtains little more than a glimpse at this 
form of the brassworkers' art, and here and 
there a sight of the features of men who, in 
their day, were of importance, for those who, 
on the Continent, were commemorated by this 
form of memorial were generally rulers, 
nobles of high position. It is from this point 
of view, and because they are remarkable 
examples of the. brass-workers' art, that the 
brasses of Meissen are so valuable. 

This town is not known to many ; a small 
Saxon city on the Elbe, sixteen miles below 
Dresden, a cathedral and a palace are grouped 
‘conspicuously on the summit of an escarp- 
ment above the broad and rapid river. 
characterised by the vigorous picturesqueness 
which is almost a commonplace of German 
landscape. Unlike the fine brasses at Lubeck, 
which are memorials of men and women in 
different stations of life, those at Meissen keep 
in memory only a single ruling family, who 
were not only Margraves of Meissen, but 
also Dukes of Saxony. The brasses are in the 
Cathedral, which is now undergoing an ex- 
tensive restoration under the supervision of 
Oberbaurat Schàfer, of Karlsruhe, and nine 
are in the centre of the chapel, which forms 
the entrance to the west end of the Cathedral. 
These are grouped around the monument. of 
Frederick the  Warlike (Streitbare), the 
founder of the family, who died in 1425, and 
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in whose honour the chapel was built in 
1455. This monument is in one sense a brass, 
being a lifesize recumbent figure, but it does 
not fall within the category of what are 
technically called monumental brasses. All 
the nine memorials, which surround the 
central figure, are large oblong pictures in 
brass, containing lifesize figures, each one 
intended to be a portrait. Thus they differ 
from all English brasses, except a few of a 
late period, from those which are most 
characteristic in our own country. The 
Meissen figures are, in fact, elaborate and 
ornate examples of the brassworkers’ art at 
the highest period of its development in 
Germany. These brasses came, it is clear, 
from Nuremberg, but whether they were the 
work of Peter Vischer, or of Bhame and 
Hermann Vischer is, it seems, uncertain. The 
question is discussed in a work by Herr 

W. Doebner, Peter Vischer, Stuchen 
(Stuttgart, 1891, A. Weizsächer), to which 
students may usefully refer. Durer was also 
supposed to have had a hand in these works, 
but this appears to be a story which modern 
research has proved to be unfounded. 

On the south side of the Cathedral are two 
more equally important brasses, memorials to 
George the Bearded, who died in 1529, and to 
his wife, Barbara, the former a noteworthy 
example of Renaissance work, in which the 
artist has boldly adopted a slight form of 
relief without losing the general characterisa- 
tion of the flat brass. It has been fortunate 
that these fine historical works have been pre- 
served to us, for they are invaluable examples 
of an art, which in England is chiefly 
associated with a medieval simplicity, not 
to say rudeness of treatment. The Meissen 
brasses were engraved in a different spirit, 
and show how in Germany in the XVth and 
XVIth centuries the design and making of 
memorial brasses was one form only of 
a more artistic handicraft, and that to a great 


mastery of detail there was added a consider- 


able power of portraiture. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES. 

Ax interesting exhibition illus. 

The Antiquities trating local histo ry was held 
of Croydon. last month in the Town Hall 
at Croydon. It included à 

number of prints and etchings relating to 
the archiepiscopal palace whose existing 
remains are of a f entary nature, as well 
as several portraits of Archbishop Whitgift, 
one of which was discovered only this year in 
an Essex vill library. According to the 
Times of March 14, the Whitgift 8 
tion Committee, which has now reason 
to hope for the success of its efforts to save the 
oft-threatened Hospital, is usefully turning its 
activity into other, though kindred, channels 
It is, for instance, engaged in collecting and 
arranging in a chamber over the porch of the 
parish church the varied architectural frag. 
ments of the mediwval structure, which were 
discarded in the rebuilding after the fire of 1867. 


THE excavations on the site 
Barking of Barking Abbey, initiated 
Abbey. by the Morant Club and carried 
out, with the Club’s assistance. 
by the Barking Town Urban District Council. 
were be on January 2, 1911, and wer 
continued, without intermission, for about 
eight weeks, mainly under the supervision of 
Mr. A. W. Clapham. Attention was given first 
to the site of the church, which adjoins the 
parish churchyard on the north, and the core of 
the southern walls of which still support the 
churchyard wall. It was found that the whole 
of the site had been dug out, probably for 
avel, to a depth of about 10 ft. below the floor 
evel. Enough of the south wall and the east 
and west ends remained, however, to enable s 
complete and accurate plan to be made of the 
whole building, which proved it to have been 
of far greater magnitude and interest than 
previous recorded investigation had given any 
indication of. 
The church was found to have consisted of 
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nave with side aisles, eleven bays long and 
some 64 ft. wide, shallow transepts with one 
apsidal chapel in each arm, and a presbytery 
of five bays, with a screen-wall behind the high 
altar. The original eastern termination of the 
Norman Church apparently took the form of 
three graduated apses, and remains of the 
southernmost of these were uncovered. Early 
in the XIIIth century, this east end was pulled 
down and an important extension, including 
a square-ended Lady Chapel projecting still 
further to the east, was erected, probably to 
accommodate the shrine of St. Ethelburga. The 
plan of this work presents many features in 
common with the corresponding building at 
St. Alban's Abbey. The design included also 
a central tower and two western towers. The 
total length of the church was found to have 
been, approximately, 335 ft., making it the 
longest in the county of which there is any 
record. 

The domestic buildings were found to have 
been placed on the north of the church. "The 
cloister was, approximately, 100 ft. sq., and 
had on its eastern side a large rectangular 
Chapter House, of which portions of the north 
and end walls remain. Adjoining this building, 
to the ncrth, lay a long range of buildings cut 
u» into chambers bv the passage to the in- 
firmary. To the northern end was an apartment 
with a large fireplace and hearth, probably the 
calefactorv. The frater range, flanking the 
cloister on the nortb, was found to heve bcen 
almost completely destioved, but portions of 
the foundations at the east end were uncovered. 
Contrary to the almost universal custom 
amongst monastic houses, the dormitory at 
Barking was found to have lain on the west side 
of the cloister, with the great rere-dorter 
(connected by a short passage) still further west. 

The intirmary building lay to the east of the 
claustral block and was approached by a 
corridor. It included a great hall and a chapel ; 
but, as a considerable portion lies beneath the 
playground of the adjoining school, it has been 
found impossible to ascertain the complete plan. 
Other buildings lving to the north-east suffer 
from the same disadvantage. 

Few curiosities have come to light in the 
course of the works and comparatively little 
architectural detail, but the church alone has 
proved of such magnitude and interest as to 
repay amply the labour and funds expended on 
the excavations. 


Now THAT Bethnal Green is 
Bethnal Green possessed of new municipal 
Town Hall. offices in Cambridge-road, the 
old picturesque structure in 
Church-row has been acquired by the Gibraltar- 
walk Mission Chapel, one of the most ancient 
and historic places of worship in the metropolis. 
The former premises of the Mission were closed 
on the expiration of the lease, to make way for 
large loca] business enterprises, and the vacation 
of the old Town Hall came at an opportune 
moment, not only for the“ mission," but for 
building enthusiasts generally, for the old 
structure is now preserved from destruction. 


THE London County Council 
London have decided to affix a 
Memorial memorial tablet to No. 17. 
Tablets. Red Lion-square, Holborn, the 
house in which lived Henry 
Meyer, the artist—to whom Charles Lamb once 
sat for his portrait—Rossetti, William Henry 
Deverell, and, later, Burne-Jones and William 
Morris, a constellation that probably no other 
London residence can boast. A tablet to 
Sir George Gilbert Scott has been placed at 
The Grove, Hampstead, and one to Sir Joseph 
Banks at 32, E DA There now stands 
in Seething-lane, E.C., a fine old structure 
in which Pepys lived while employed at the 
Admiralty Office near by, and the London 
County Council would do well to place a tablet 
here, the house in which he wrote his famous 
diary of Daily Gossip " and London Life“ 
being worthy of such perpetuation. 


. To arr now living St. 
St. Martin's Martin's-le-Grand and the 
le-Grand. G.P.O. have ever been 
synonymous terms. This 
has ceased to be the case since the removal 
of the headquarters of the Post Office to the 
new buildings on the site of Christ's Hospital. 
The association was not a ey old one. 
Previously to the erection of the building 
recently vacated, the Post Office occupied 
the house built by Sir Robert Viner in 
Lombard-street in the reign of Charles IT. 
The history of the site is a long and 
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interesting one. A collegiate church of St. 
Martin was founded upon it as early as the 
beginuing of the VIIIth century by Wightred, 
King of Kent. After various vicissitudes, the 
foundation shared the fate of other religious 
houses under Henry VIII., and the buildings 
were demolished, though the tower and spire 
still appear in Van Wyngaerde’s drawing of 
London about 1550. The precincts, however, 
long preserved the right of asylum and con- 
stituted an Alsatia largely inhabited by 
foreigners carrying on the trades of silk- 
throwsters, mould makers, dealers in latten 
and copper ware, lace and frippery. They 
consisled of a tangle of narrow lanes, one of 
which bore the curious name of Blow-bladder- 
street,” and another the sinister-sounding one 
of "Dark Entry." In our issue of April 10, 
1909, we reproduced a mezzotint of 1785, show- 
ing some of the old buildings subsequently 
cleared away for George IV.'s Post Office. Of 
the eighty-nine designs submitted for this, Sir 
Robert Smirke's was placed first, but the 
building so familiar to Londoners, erected by 
him between 1824 and 1829, has undergone 
some unfortunate modifications. In 1893 an 
attic was added, and the stately central hall 
with two ranges of Ionic columns was 
partitioned up. 

The building on its site, has now, it is 
stated, been offered for municipal purposes. 

The disappearance of any scholarly work is 
to be regretted, but if Smirke’s building is to 
go, it is devoutly to be hoped that a site of 
such importance should be occupied by some- 
thing at least as good, and that the oppor- 
tunity should be taken of adequately treating 
the untidy gap which at present closes the 
vista of Newgate-street. 


A GRAVE of the Neolithic 
period was discovered recently 
during the cutting of a road 
from Attard to Notabile and 
examined by Mr. Zammit, Curator of the 
Valetta Museum. It was about 3 ft. 
deep and 5 ft. long. At the bottom lay 
a mass of sandy imaterial mixed with 
pottery and human bones, the whole of 
which was tinted blood red with an iron 
ochre pigment. Above this mass, which 
was some 4 in. deep, was a layer of clayey 
material containing human bones and frag- 
meuts of Punic pottery caked hard together. 
No grave of the people who built the mega- 
lithic monuments of Malta was previously 
known, except at Hal-Safieni, and the im- 
portance of this discovery is that it connects 
them with the Neolithic peoples of Italy and 


Antiquities 
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Sicily, who used a similar method of 
sepulture. 

Tis ancient public-house, 

The Goat's possessing one of the oldest 

Head, licences in the town, has 

Farnham. recently been under repairs, 


which have led to some 
interesting discoveries. When some modern 
lath and plaster work was removed, an earlier 
covering of rough cast was found, and beneath 
that, again, traces of still earlier timber framing 
dating probably from the XIVth or XVth 
century. These early portions formed the 
nucleus of XVIth-century additions. Under a 
floor & document relating to the sale of 
* dowlas," a kind of cloth, was discovered, 
leading to the conclusion that the house 
belonged to a merchant in the wool trade, 
which formerly flourished in Farnham. "The 
house as now restored affords an interesting 
example of an Elizabethan residence. 


THE rounded frontage (west) 

The Spring- of Charing Cross has stood 
gardens Site. unchanged in the midst of 

change since Pope's day :— 
* T see, I see, where two fair cities bend 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend!” 

and, indeed, from a period much more remote. 
It remains just as we see it in Hoefnagel’s 
bird s-cye view of (bv internal evidence) 1554-8, 
and in the very similar map surveyed a few 
vears later and ascribed to Agas, which plot 
the wooded enclosure, lving between St. James's 
Park and the bow of Charing Cross, and within 
the verge of Whitehall Palace. It was named 
after & fountain-spring that was fed by a 
conduit from St. James's Fields, and is cited 
bv Hentzner in his Latin journal (1598). The 
‘pring, or King's, Garden was opened to the 
public upon pay ment in 1630 ; with its menagerie, 
bathing-pond, bowling-green (a haunt of 
rufflers and  gamesters, closed in 


Elizabeth Cromwells dairy-house, ete., it 
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formed a favourite resort in the XVIIth century. 
Licences to build in the Outer and Inner Spring 
Garden were first granted in 1661-2. Within 
the next fifty years were also built the terrace 
facing the Park, and New-street, with a gate— 
but without steps—opening into the Park 
(see a drawn plan, 1729, in the Crace Collection). 
In 1772 Lord Berkeley secured a grant to 
build in the “ Wilderness." The late Metro. 
politan Board of Works bought the house for 
500l., and erected, 1859-60, on the site, after 
F. Marrable's designs, the offices which, as 
enlarged by G. Vuliamy and T. Blashill, 
are the headquarters of the London County 
Council. The Board acquired also the adjoinin 

house, which Decimus Burton built for himsel 

in 1820. It contains the “ Grecian Parlour,” 
commonly mistaken for the Great Room” 
of Wigley's auction-mart. T. Chawner, Sur- 
veyor-General, made a footway into the Park 
from New-street in 1804, and pulled down a 
part of the retaining-wall—a relic of the encom- 
passing wall built by Henry VIII. in 1539. 
In 1886-96 were pulled down the fine old 
Queen Anne houses, with St. Matthew's Chapel 
and the quaint little gun-house, for the new 
Admiralty buildings, of which the arch stands 
where had been the garden of Lord Malmes- 
bury's house in 1804. 


À STATEMENT issued by the 
Historical "Society called the Great Yar- 
Buildings at mouth Historical Buildings. 
Great Ltd.," is of excellent augurv 
Yarmouth. for the preservation of the focal 
antiquitics, and will doubtless 
act as a stimulus to s'milar movements elsewhere. 
The Association aims at fufilling for ita city 
some of the functions so ably exercised by the 
National Trust" for the whole kingdom. 
It sceks to acquire and restore buildings of 
historical or artistic interest and to keep them 
in repair, and while it aims at making the pro- 
perties self-supporting it pays no dividends on 
the shares. Two buildings have already been 
purchased, The first was the Grey Friars’ 
Cloister, and the interest of this had been 
greatly enhanced by the acquisition of some 
adjacent cottages, in which an ancient archwav 
has been unblocked and ceilings removed, 
revealing a groined vault, with moulded brick 
ribs and well-preserved carved bosses. The 
second is an old house containing early Renais- 
sance oak panelling and an enriched plaster 
ceiling, decorated with pendants, floral and 
vine ornaments, and the arms of James J. 
It is proposed to furnish these rooms in an 
appropriate manner, and to utilise them as the 
museum and committee-rooms of the local 
arch:eological society. 

We trust that this excellent scheme will be 
widely imitated in other cities, and that local 
interest will thereby be aroused to arrest the 
destruction of interesting buildings which is so 
constantly in progress. 


IN a lecture delivered to the 
The Walls of Oxford Architectural and 
Oxford. Historical Society on February 
15 the Rev. H. E. Salter 
reviewed the history of the walls of Oxford. 
He maintained that there was evidence to show 
that Oxford possessed a circle of stone walls 
as early as Saxon times, and that they occupied 
substantially the same position as those of the 
later Middle Ages, which survived till the second 
half of the XVIIIth century. Portions of the 
wall still standing at New College might, he 
thought, have been built in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor. 'The lecturer gave many inter- 
esting particulars as to the upkeep of the walls 
during the Middle Ages. and explained the 
two senses of the word '' murage." The first 
denoted a custom or due permitted by the 
King from time to time, to be levied for a period 
of years on goods coming to market, and 
calculated at a little over 1 per cent. on their 
value. 'The second referred to the liability of 
owners of property abutting on the walls to 
keep their portion in repair. The walls were 
originally separated from the houses by a road 
and a strip of ground, but in times of securitv 
the city authorities allowed this to be encroached 
upon, and houses, colleges, and churches crept 
up to the wall itself. — If their owners failed in 
their duty of maintenance, their possessions 
might be distrained upon to pay for the neces- 
sary repairs, or in cases of continued neglect 
the building might be, and occasionally was, 
confiscated. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCAFFOLDS FOR DOMES. 
1 temporary construction requisite 


. for building domes comprises numer- 
ous standards rising from ground 
level "and extending over the whole site 
occupied by the area to be covered. The 
standards usually consist of double poles 
spaced a few feet apart, connected by ledgers 
and transverse braces at vertical distances 
governed by the strength and rigidity of the 
standards, and the whole braced by diagonal 
poles, disposed as in the case of ordinary 
scaffolding. |, 
,. In buildings where it is desirable to keep 
^ considerable proportion of the area free 
from obstruction at ground level the number 
of standards can be reduced by the liberal 
employment of diagonal bracing for support- 
ing and stiffening the upper ledgers so as to 
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Fig. 1. 


form a series of arches on which the working 
platforms can be laid. 

For domes of exceptionally large diameter 
and height above the ground square timbers 
are frequently employed, instead of ordinary 
scaffold poles, as standards and bracing. 

The complicated nature of scaffolding of 
the kind is illustrated by Fig. 1, representing 
interior scaffolding erected by Messrs. 
Stephens & Carter, of Paddington, at the 
British Museum, this piece of work involving 
the use of more than 30,000 pieces of timber. 

The falseworks erected by Messrs. Holliday 
& Greenwood on the scaffixer system for 
redecorating the interior of the London Coal 
Exchange, where the central dome rises to 
the height of 85 ft. and the interior diameter 
of the hall is 60 ft., represented a somewhat 
extensive quantity of material and labour, 
both of which would naturally be greater 


By Messrs. Stephens & Carter. 


in the falseworks required for the actua! 
construction of the dome. 

Fig. 2 is a diagram giving a good idea 
of this large scaffold, which was supported 
by thirty main standards without bracing or 
lateral ties except those furnished by lashing 
to the balconies. On top of these standards 
a platform was formed by main ledgers and 
planking, and upon this platform was built 
the scaffolding inside the dome proper. Aé 
the weight of material in the upper part alone 
was some 80 tons, the reader may gather 
some impression as to the importance of the 
work, 

The heavy cost of interior scaffolding and 
centring has recently led to the erection oí 
a large dome without these aids by adopting 
the ingenious and somewhat daring method- 
described below. The dome in question was 
built to cover in the space between four 


Interior Scaffolding at the British Museum. 
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Fig. 2. Diagram of Scaffolding at the Coal Exchange. 


great 5 arches at the intersection of 
the nave and transepts in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine at Morningside Heights, 
New York, a structure which, when finished, 
will only be exceeded in size by St. Peter's, 
Rome, and the cathedrals of Milan and 
Seville. 

Commenced nearly twenty years ago, this 
fabric is still far fom completion. Services 
have been held for some years in the crypt, 
and the covering of the area mentioned has 
provided accommodation for services in the 
choir, chancel, and beneath the main tower, 
the upper part and spire of which will be 
built liie. 

The four masonry arches, each with the 
elear span of 85 ft. 6 in, form a square, 
122 ft. by 122 ft., the sides of which have 
been closed by temporary concrete walls 
125 ft. high above floor level, and the tem- 
porary domed roof is built of thin flat tiles 
on the Guastavino system. 

As shown in Fig. 3, the dome is supported 
by the crown of the main arches, by auxiliary 
brick walls, and by the pendentives. The 
dome proper is a spherical segment with the 
radius of 66 ft. 2 in., and the base diameter 

of 98 ft., the diameter at the bottom of the 

pendentives being 132 ft. 4 in., and the 
total height of the dome 161 ft. 2 in. above 
the cathedral floor. 

The pendentives. with the uniform thick- 
ness of 12 in., consist of solid tiles in nine 
eourses laid in cement and reinforced by 
tive series of J- in. diameter steel bars, as 
shown in the section. Above the pendentives 


the work consists of tiles in six, five, four, 
&nd three courses, reinforced by radial 12-in. 
twisted steel bars embedded in the cement 
joint between the first and second courses. 
The thickness of the shell ranges from 73 in. 
at the base to 31 in. at the crown. 

The tiles are of hard-burned red clay, and 
measure 15 in. to 18 in. long by 6 in. wide 
by 1 in. thick. E were hoisted, together 
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with mortar, bv means of derricks, delivering 
material at the base of the dome and dis. 
tributed thence as work progressed. 

Circular templates were used as guides 
in laying the tiles, the work being self- 
supporting throughout and requiring no 
interior falseworks. 

The lower courses of the structure, being 
only slightly inclined from the vertical, were 
built like an ordinary circular wall, except 
that the tiles were laid on edge. 

As work progressed exterior scaffolding 
was built up, consisting of light standards, 
about 12 ft. long, arranged in concentric 
rows about 10 ft. apart, and spaced about 
6 ft. apart circumferentially. The standards 
were connected by radial and circumferential 
boards spiked on, and upon the latter the 
platform planks were laid. Tho radial 
boards were of length sufficient to project 
from 4 ft. to 5 ft. over the opening, and 
formed cantilevers for supporting the highest 
working platforms. To insure rigidity and 
the equal distribution of loads the construc- 
tion was stiflened by radial and circum- 
ferential diagonal bracing. 

With the increasing angle of the dome 
the Ee of the scaffolding became more 
evident, and the surface of the dome was 


. at last so nearly horizontal that the tile 


layers were able to work directly upon tho 
shell, making use of the platforms chiefly as 
gangways and convenient ledges for hand- 
ling materials. Some of the men naturally 
felt rather nervous at working on a thin 
overhanging shell of newly-laid tilework, but 
the more experienced hands felt no appre- 
hension in creeping under the scaffolds to lay 
new courses outside the last completed edge. 
The courses and rings of tiles were 
arranged to break joint radially and circum- 
eren this type of bond, together with 
the rapid hardening of the cement mortar, 
making the work self-supporting almost as 
soon as laid, and in about eighteen hours the 
construction was strong enough to carry the 
weight of men with perfect balety. The only 
mishaps occurring during the execution of 
the work consisted in the fall of two or 
three tiles from the intrados of the dome. 
The curved templates were built out from 
the springing line towards the crown as work 
advanced, and the upper end of each was 
always a few feet beyond the last course of 
tiles, being ‘su ald by ties to the exterior 
scaffolding. "Tho t templates were attached to 
the dome shell by wire loops passed through 
ł-in. ferrules placed in holes punched through 
the tiles, the loops being tightened up after 
the cement joints had 1 8 sufficiently 
to take the weight of the templates. À 
small steel plate fixed and maintained at the 
exact centre of the dome enabled the men to 


ascertain the correct position for the tem- 
plates at all times, by measuring the radius 
by the aid of steel wires stretched from the 
centre of the stecl plate. 
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Fig. 3. Section of Dome Built without Scaffolding (Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York.) 
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The cost of interior scaffolding and centring 
built up from floor level was estimated at 
400L, assuming second-hand material to be 
procurable, but the additional cost of demoli- 
tion would have been a very considerable 
item. Therefore it is evident that a large 
&mount was saved by the ingenious and 
daring method of construction here described. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BAPTIST CHURCH, BITTERNE PARK. 

Thie church was opened on the 5th inst., 
and has been built, at a cost of about 7001, 
from the designs of Mesers. Weston & Burnett, 
architeots. The builder was Mr. Jupe. 


NEW CHURCH HALL, CHESTER. 

The foundation-stone of this building was 
laid by Lord Kenyon on the 6th inst. The 
architect is Mr. P. H. Lockwood, of Chester, 
and the estimated oost of the building is 
1,500. The contractor is Mr. J. Johnson. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


Further additions are being made to this 
school at a cost of about 5,000/., and at a 
recent meeting the governors approved the 
plang of Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates, 
architects, of London. 


NEW TRAINING COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
The scheme for the erection af the pro 


posed 
college is estimated to cost (Eom 60. 000“. to. 


10,0007. The architect is Mr. A. 
of Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 
LIBRARY, CRUMPSALL. 
This library, which was designed by Mr. 
Price, the City Architect, has been erected at 
a cost of 8,000/., and was opened by the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester on April 10. 


LYNDHURST HALL, KENTISH TOWN. 


The new buildings in connexion with the 
above hall are being erected. at a cost of 
14,800/., from the desiens of Messrs. Spalding 
& "Myers, architects, of King stroet, Cheapside. 


K. Robertson, 


The contractors for the work are Messrs. 


Sabey & Son, Ltd. 
GUABDIANS’ RECEIVING HOMES, WANSTEAD. 

These new homes have been opened by 
Mr. Thoa J. Leach, the Chairman of the 
West Ham Board of Guardians, The archi- 
tect—Mr. Jacques—presented Mr. Leach with 
a golden key in a copper casket. The cost of 
the buildings was 21,000/. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY, FARNWORTH. 


Mr. W. J. Loman was the architect for this 
Luilding, which was opened on Monday, the 
10th inst The gencral contractor for the work 
was Mr. John Tinline, of Bury. 

THE BONNINGTON HOTEL, LONDON. 

This building has been erected on the site, 
Nos. 88 to 98, Southampton-row, W.C., 
formerly occupied by six old shops, ono of 
which dated from the year 1669. The hotel 
is built on the steel-frame principle, the whole 
of the building being supported on a steel 
framework. The hotel is of fire-resisting con- 
struction throughout, and outside staircases 
aro provided in case of emergency. There are 
over 200 bedrooms in the Hotel of various 
sizes, some being arranged so as to form 
suites of communicating rooms. The front 
bedrooms are fitted with double windows. The 
ground floor is occupied by a suite of publio 
rooms, consisting of a dining-room, winter 
garden, lounge, ladies’ drawing and writing 
rooms. Seven shops are to be found on the 
front portion of the site, four of which com- 
municate direct with the entrance hal!. In 
the lower ground floor are situated billiard 
and amoking rooms, as well as the servico 
department. The hotel is lighted throughout 
by electric light, and warmed by a hot-water 
svstem. The elevation has been treated by 
the architect, Mr. W. Ernest Hazell, 
F. R. I. B. A. in a free Renaissance style, and 
is carried out in Portland stone and red 
brick. The general contractors are Messrs. 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd.; while the 
electrio licht, heating, and ventilating have 
been carried out by Measrs. Strode & Co.; the 
lifts by Messrs. Smith, Major, & Stevens; and 
the cooking apparatus by the Carron Company. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Boyle"! system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle’s latest patent air- pump 
ventilators and air inlete. has been applied 
to Llanvaes School, Brecon. 

The New Fever Hospital, Northallerton, is 
being supplied with Shorland's warm-air 
ventilating patent Manchester stoves by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Faileworth, Manchester. 

The Girls’ School, Godmanchester, has 
recently been fitted with D. O. Boyd’s 
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* Hygiastic" warm-air grates, 
Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper 
Thames-street, London, E.C., and Excelsior 
Works, Rollins-street, S.E. 


supplied by 


WORKS AT THE HOSPITAL OF 8T. CROSS, 
WINCHESTER. 

Tho trustees of the Hespital of St. Cross, 
Winchester, have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Thompson & Sons, of Peterborough, 
the builders engaged upon Winchester 
Cathedral, for the reconversion of the Master's 
old house in the quadrangle into ten more 
dwellings for brethren under thé scheme 
approved by the Charity Commissioners. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.— Additions, St. Andrew's Episco- 
pal Church (2,2004); Mr. R. S. rimer, 
architect, 49, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

Abergavenny. —Theatre, Monkstreet; Mr. 
Restall, Abergavenny 


Ashford. — Factory, Croft-road, for the 
Schober Underwear Campany. 
Aspatria.— Extensions to ‘school ; Mr. C. C. 


Hodgson, Secretary Education Committee, 
Cumberland County Counci Carlisle. 
Aylsham.—Laundry at workhouse (2,600/.); 
Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, architects, 
Upper King-street, Norwich. 
Bacup.—Extensions to Corner Dye Works 
for the Irwe!l Springs Printing 1 
Baullyolare.— Church; Messrs. & J. Byrne. 
architects, 4, Waring- street, Belfast Mr. Jas. 
Lees, builder. 
Birmingham.—Factory, Severn-street; Mr. 
S. Swift, builder, Alcester-street, Birmingham. 
Bognor. — Dust-destructor und bandstand 
(2,000/.); Mr. A. Bridges, Borough Surveyor, 
Bognor. 
Bradwoll.—Extensions to school (2,5001); 
Mr. Riley, architect, Aylesbury. 
Braintree.—Factory for Messrs. John West 


& Sons. 
Bristol.—High school for Girls; Messrs. 
Paul & James, architects, Baldwin-street, 
Bristol. 


Burradon.—Additions to premises (2,2001.) 
for the Cramlington and District Co-operative 
Society. 

Catsfield.—Free Church (2,000/.); Mr. H. 
Blackman, Catsfield. 

Chatham. — Plans have been passed for three 
houses, Pargitt-street, for Mr. J. Goodwin. 

Chertsey. —Children's Homes; Mr. H. 
Caine, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Chertsey. 

Cirencester.--Residences, — Siddington- road; 
Mr. V. A. Lawson, architect, Cirencester. 

Doncaster.—Re-erection of premises, High- 
street, for the National Provincial Bank of 
England. 

Exeter.—Additiona to school, Cowick-street ; 
Mr. T. Moulding, City Engineer, Southern- 
hay, Exeter. 

Flimby.—Infants’ school (250 ulace): Mr. 
C. C. Hodgson, Secretary Education Com- 
mittee, Cumberland County Council, Carlisle. 


Garnant. —School; Mr V. Morgan. Spil- 
man-street. Carmarthen 
Gellyfaclog. — School ; Messrs. Enoch 


Williams & Sons, builders, Dowlais. 
Gellygaer. —Twenty houses, Nelson-street, 
for the Warren Building Club. 
Glasgow.—District library; Mr. G. Simpson. 
architect, 233, St. Vincent-strect, Glasgow. 
Great Missenden. — Proposed Council offices ; 
Surveyor, Great Missenden Town Council. 
Harborough Magna. — Isolation hospital. 
etc., for the Rugby Joint Hospital Board. 
Hartlepool. —Schoo] (8,400/.); Messrs. Pear- 
son & Co., builders, Spennymoor. 
Hensingham.—Proposed new parish church 
(4,500/.); Vicar, Hensingham. 
Heroford.—Restoration of parish 
Vicar, All Saints’ Church, Hereford. 
Hexham.—Alterations ahd additions to 
motor-car and carriage works for Messrs. J. 
Cowan & Sons. 


church ; 


. Hevbridge.—School (6,2307.); Mr. J. H. 
Nicholas, Secretarv. Education Committee, 
Essex County Council, Chelmsford. 
Hove.—Lavatories, etc.; Mr. H. Scott, 
Town Hall, Hove. 
H yde.—Police-station (5,000/.); Borough Sur- 


vevor, Hyde. 

Kelmersdale.—Additions to parish church: 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Castle 
Park. Lancaster. 

Kirkoaldy.—Cookery and laundry accom- 
modation at workhouse (2,1004): Surveyor, 
Kirkcaldy Privy Council. 

Lancing.—Church; Vicar, Parish Church, 
Lancing. 

Lincoln.—Extensions to school. Monks-road ; 
Mr. R. C. Minton, Secretary, Education Corm- 
mittee, Lincoln Town Counci!. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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to Town Hall; Mr. 
Beckett, arohitect, Market street, Long- 


Longton.— Extensions 
J. H. 
ton. 

Maidstone. .—Rebuilding of Messrs. Denniss 


Paine & Co.'s premises (6,000/.); Messrs. G. E. 
Walls & Co, Ltd., builders, Broadmead 
Works, Maidstone, 


Mickleton.— Parish hall; Mr. Gray Pember- 
ton, architect, Stratford-on- Avon. 


Millom.—Additions to school (1,500/.); Mr. 
C. C. Hodgson, Secretary, Educational Com- 
ae Northumberland Town Council, Car- 
isle 

Penmaen.—Village scheme; Mr. A. F. 
Webb, architect, Blackwood. 

Pentrebach (Merthyr). — Hotel; Messrs. 
Jones & Richards, architects, Pontypridd. 

Penycae. — School; Mr. E. W. Small, 


Secretary. Education Committee, Derbyshire 
County Council, Derby. 

Pontypool. —School (650 places); Mr. T. G. 
James, Secretary, Education Committee, Mon- 
mouthshire County Council, Newport. 

Potter's Bar.—Vicarage; Churchwardens, 
St., Mark's Church, Potter's Bar 

Prinlaws.—Enlargement of parish church 
ind new hall et rear (1,3004); Vicar, Prin- 
aws. 

Redcar.—Drill-hall, High-street; Mr. W. 
Wardman, architect, car. 

Reigate. ——Baths, disinfecting station, etc.: 
Mr. T. Clayton, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Reigate. 

Rhymney.—Fifty houses; Mr. W. L. Marks. 
Surveyor, Rhymney Urban District Council. 


Rishworth.—Church; Vicar, St Matthew's 
Church, Rishworth. 
Rochdale.—Nurses’ home  (1200.); Mr. 


H. H. Clough, architect, Littleborough. 
Rotherham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Four houses, Denman street, for Mr. 
H. James; eight houses, Selbourne and Lind- 
ley streets, for Messrs Chas. Green's Sons. 
The following plan was lodged.—Eight houses, 
Shefheld-read, for Mr. B. Bool. 
A. Glad- 


St. Osvth.—Parish Institute; Mr. 
well, architect, Walton-on-Naze. 

Sheffield.—Rebuilding baths, Corporation- 
street (6,390/.); Messrs. T. Wilkinson & Sons, 
Sheffield. Proposed baths, Northfield- road; 
Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, Architect, Sheffield 
City Council. The following plans have been 
passed :—Six houses, Holmhirst-road, Messrs. 
S. Higton & Sons; additions, premises, New- 
hall-road, for the Brightside Foundry and 
Engincering Company, Ltd.; vicarage house, 
Eccles-road, Wincobank, Rev. L. H. Crowther: 
Ns -house additions, Brightside-lane, for 
fessrs. Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, Ltd.; addi- 
tions to premises, Attercliffe Common, for the 
Carbrook Conservative Club; mission church. 
Slinn-street, Rev. J. Metcalf; four houses, 
Gleanalmond-road and Dobbin-hill, for Mr. 
A. J. Belton; alterations ta premises, Burn- 
greave & Melrose roads, for the Burngreave 
Conservative Club; eight houses, Wright's- 
hill, Mr. J. D. Cook; additions and altera- 
tions, New Barrack Inn, Penistone-road and 
High House-terrace, for Messrs. D. Gilmour 
& Co., Ltd. ; addition, Hill Top Hotel, Atter- 
cliffe Common, Messrs. Strouts’ Brewery 
Company, Ltd. ; alterations to premises. 
Apple-street, for ‘Messrs. J. Smith’s Tadcaster 
Brewery Company, Ltd.; saleshops, offices. 
and workshops, West- street, for Messrs. J. 
Christie & Sons; Primitive Methodist Church 
and additions, Jenkin-road, for the Trustees 
of the Brightside Primitive Methcdist Church; 
eight houses, Stalker Lees-road, for Mr. F. W. 
Dover; additions, Pheasant Inn, Sheffieid- 
lune-top, for Messrs. Cockayne & Sons; cine- 
matograph theatre, London, Stark, and 
Guernsey roads, for the Coronation Picture 
Palace Company; extensions to plate mill, 
Brightside-lane, Messrs. Vickers, Sons, 
Maxim; four houses, Withens-avenue, Mr. 
W. J. Patchett. 

Southampton.—Convenience, Asylum Green 
(560/.) ; Mr. John Nichol, builder, 19, Bullar- 
road, Bitterno Park, Southampton. The 
following plans have been passed :—Altera- 
tions and additions, Children’s Hospital, 
Church-street, for Messrs. Burnett & Sons: 
three houses, Khartoum-raad, also additions, 


laundry, Nightingale-grove, for Mr. W. H. 
Masters ; nine houses. Handel.road, for Mr. 
F. J. Young, jun. Plane have been lodged 


for additions, Central Hotel. Westera 

Esp'anade. for Messrs. Jurd & Sanders. 
Southend-on-Sea. — Additions to church 

(2,500/.); Vicar, Parish Church. Southend. 
South Hornchurch.—Enlargement of school 

(1.770/.): Mr. J. Nicholas. Secretarv. 

Education Committee, Essex County Council, 

— Enlargement of 


Chelmsford. 
Standish. school : 
Managers, Grammar Schoal. 
Stanford-le-Hone. — Alterations to school 


(850/.); Mr. J. H. Nicholas, Secretary Educa- 
tion Committee, Essex County Council. 
Chelmsford. 

Stenalees.—Church and school (3.3007); 


Wes'cyan Trustees. 
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First Premiated Design in the Blackley Estate Competition, Manchester. s 


RESTORATION OF ELTHAM 
PALACE. 


In our issue of November 19, 1910, we 
referred to the d rous condition of Eltham 
Palace. It is satisfactory to learn from the 
followinz communication that the matter is 
receiving official attention, but we trust that 


restoration will mean no more than 
necessary repair. 
The historic pile of Eltham Palace, at present 


in a dilapidated condition, has at last attracted 
the attention of the Crown authorities, who 
propose to restore the famous hall, now 
utilised as a barn. For a long time the structure 
has been known as King John's Barn," 
an appellation due to a confusion between Kin 

John and “ John of Eltham,” a son of Edwar 
IL, who was born there. The hall dates 
from the year 1259. In 1270 King Henry III. 
kept a Royall Christmas at Eltham, being 
accompanied by his Queene and Nobilitee." 
Ahe palace became the frequent residence of 
Edw II., and Edward III. held two of his 
Parliaments there. Richard II. and Henry VI. 
also resided there. Edward IV., at great 
expense, restored the fabric, if he did not entirely 
rebuild it, and in after-years Henry VII. 
erected a massive and noble entrance to the 
mansion. Two Christmases were celebrated 
there with great splendour by Bluff King 
Hal,” and in 1526, when a plague raged in the 
metropolis, the King and Court repaired to 
Eltham. Mary paid the palace a visit, accom- 
panied by Cardinal Pole, and Elizabeth had a 
great liking for the restful calm and quietude 


of the 7 BE 
The Civil War found the mansion the quarter s 


Messrs. Cooper & Slater, Architects, Blackburn. 


of Lord Essex, the Parliamentarian general, who 
died there in 1646. With the execution of 
Charles I., the Commonwealth seized the palace, 
and a survey returned by the Commissioners 
stated that the edifice ‘consisted of one fair 


(For full particulars see the Builder, April 14, page 452.) 


chapel, one great hall, thirty-six rooms and 
offices below stairs, two large cellars, seventeen 
lodging rooms on the King’s side, twelve on the 
Queen’s, nine on the Prince’s, seventy-eight 
rooms in the offices round the courtyard, 


Eltham Palace: Banqueting Hall. 


which contained one acre of ground." There 
mansion, covering an extensive tract of ground. 
the 


records in 1656, “ Went to see his Majesty's 
house at Eltham, both the palace and chapel in 
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House at Hooton, Cheshire. 
Mr. D. A. Beveridge, Architect, 


were originally three parks attached to the 
in exile. 
The pum suffered much by the devastations of 

anatical Puritans, regarding which Evelyn 


miserable ruins; the noble wood and park 
ao e by Rich, the rebel." 
With the Restoration, the palace and manor 


Stained. 


were granted to Sir John Shaw, in recog- 
nition of services rendered while Charles II. was 


The Palace of Eltham was nearly a square in 
plan, and embraced four quadrangles, enclosed 
by a high wall. The principal entry was by a 
stone bridge over the deep moat, and through a 
gateway in the north wall. There was another 
gate and drawbridge on the opposite side of the 
enclosure. Of the numerous apartments and 
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offices only the foundations traceable round 
the sides of the area enclosed by the moat now 
exist. The chapel has completely disappeared, 
not even the site of it being known, and the 
only portion still erect are the hall and an 
interesting building to the east of it, since 
restored and serving as a private residence. 
In 1828 the Government contributed 700/. 
towards the restoration of the hall, but some 
of the windows were bricked up prior to that 
date, and have so remained. structure, 
which is 100 ft. in length, 36 ft. in breadth, and 
55 ft. in height, has suffered incalculable 
damage by the rain, which has for years beaten 
in through the remaining windows and left the 
interior in a crumbling condition. Albeit 
there is much still to preserve, and it is a matter 
for congratulation that by the intervention of 
the Government King John’s Barn" is to 
be preserved from further ruin. 


. ^-^ M 


HOUSE AT HOOTON, 
CHESHIRE. 


Tuts house, now nearing completion, stands 
in an acre and a half of land, and faces south. 
west. Ravenhead rustic-facing bricks 2 in. 
thick, in varying colours, with j in. white 
mortar joints are used for the plinth and 
groins, etc. The walls above the plinth are 
"a, ghia, Ulpha speckled green Cumber- 
land slates in random sizes are used for the 
roofs. In the dining-room, hall, and morning- 
room the joists, beams, and woodwork are 
he rest of the interior woodwork 
will be finished in ivory white. Plain lead 
glazing, with §-in. leads, is used throughout 
for all windows. Picture moulds and chimney- 

ieces line up with the door architraves. 
utch tiles, with wide joints, are used round 
the fireplaces, which are of the barless type. 

The garden will be laid out in the formal 
manner, with forecourt and terrace, with steps 
down to a large lawn on the garden front. A 
rose pergola walk surrounds the lawn, and a 
hedge with arched openings poe the 
lawn from the kitchen garden and orchard. 

The architect is Mr. D. A. Beveridge, of 
Liverpool. 

— . — 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking. — Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Davy & Co. for the rebuilding of the 
"Spotted Dog" hotel. Mr. E. E. Cross ha: 
lodged plans for sixteen houses in Hulse 
avenue. 

Barnes.—A dust-destructor is to be erected 
in the west end of the district. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Mr. R. B. 
Rowell, additions to “Hindley,” Christ 
Church-road; Mr. G. W. F. Bates, four 
houses, Lower Richmond-road; Messrs. &. W. 
& W. Smith, eleven shops, Church-road ; 
Messrs. R. T. Hughes & Co., additions to 
laundry, Derby-road. Mr. R. B. Rowell ha: 
lodged plans for almshouses in Milton-road. 
Mortlake. 

Croydon.—The Borough Hospitale Sub-Com- 
mitteo has been authorised to prenne plans. 
specifications, and estimates for the erection 
of a boiler-house, chimney-shaft, and two 
boilers in connexion with the heating of the 

i The approximate cost is put 
at 4,7751. 


Deptford.—A plan has been approved for 
re i Nos. 22.224, The Broadway as an 
electric theatre by Messrs. W. Lawrence & 
Son. Plans for a warehouse in Creek-street 
have been lodged by Mr. A. Roberts. 

East Ham.—The following have been 

assed:—Mr. A. R. Beale, six houses, Lich- 
heli coast: Mr. H. C. Seymour, twenty-seven 
houses, Haldane-road. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. C. S. Barker for alterations 
to Manor Pafk and Little Ilford Constitu- 
tional Club, Romford-road. 

Finchley — Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Mr. $. J. ane enlarges of 


plans have 
additions to houses, Nether-street, for the 
Mother Superior of St. Michael's Convent; 
four houses. Christchurch-avenue, Mr. W. 
Foster; three houses, Churchfield-avenue, Mr. 
C. F. Day: four houses, Clarence-gardens. 
Mr. J. C. Williamson. 

Friern Barnet. — Plans, estimates, and 
specifications have been approved for making 
up part of Torrington-avenue at an estimated 
cost of 3,1821.,/also for paving Friern Barnet- 
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road at an approximate cost of 1,067/. The 
Engineer has instructed to prepare plans 
and estimates for constructing a new road 
from Sydney-road to Alexandra-road. Plans 
have been passed for Mr. S. H. Burdwood 
for seven houses, Sydney-road. 

Hammersmith.—Lhe tender of the Would- 
ham Cement Company, Ltd., 358, Great St. 
Helens, E. C., has been accepted for the supply 
of about 40 tons of cement manufactured on 
the rotary process, at 24s. 5d. per ton. Plans 
for the reconstruction of the underground con- 
veniences at the Broadway are to be sub- 
mitted to the London County Council, prepara- 
tory to tenders being invited. Owing to the 
pending resignation of Mr. Sherwood, the 
Council are to invite applications for the 
position of first assistant in the Borough Sur- 
veyor's office at a salary of 130“. per annum, 
rising by annual increments of 5. to a maxi- 
inum of 150/. per annum. 

Hendon.—The Surveyor is to be instructed 
to prepare estimates for the curbing, channel- 
ling, and making-up of the footpath in 
Finchley-lane. ‘ 

Holborn.—A settlement has been arrived at 


between the Chandos Land and Building 
Society and the Council in regard to the 
widening of Eyre-street Hill and closing of 


courts in the Italian Colony area. 

liford. — The Education Committee has 
decided in favour of the completion of. the 
building scheme of South Park School. The 
new building is to be of two stories, each 
accommodating $50 scha'ars. 

Kensington.—Siphon-trapped pan gullies 
are to be substituted for sixty-five pit gullies 
in various roads at an estimated cost of 195/. 
Sheffield Corporation have under considera- 
tion the possibilities of utilising clinker from 
refuse destructors for paving, and are to pur- 
chase from Kensington and experimentally lay 
down 5,000 Kensington clinker blocks. 

Lewisham. — The tender of Messrs. W. 
Woodham & Sons, at 8197., has been accepted 
for making-up, kerbing, and channelling 
Fernbrook-road; also the tender of W. Pearce 
for paving the footways with artificial stone 
at 4s. per yard super. Plans submitted by the 
Borough Surveyor have been approved for the 
making-up as a new street of Francemary- 


street, Ladywell at an estimated cost of 
1,0181. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
are to be allowed to erect thirty-four high- 


pressure lamp columns in High-street, sixty-six 
in Rushey-green, and thirty-nine in High- 
road, Lee, subject to protective conditions. 
The London County Council are to be re- 
quested to construct tramways from Forest 
Hill to Catford, vid Sydenham, at an approxi- 
mate cost of 75,0004 for the construction, 
150,000“. for street widenings, and 18,0002. for 
paving the breasts of the roadways with wood. 
The following plans have been qiue 
Messrs. S. J. Jerrard & Sons, additions to 
district of Chislehurst laundry, Thurston-road ; 
Messrs. G. Parker & Sons, additions to No. 
68, Rushey-green; Messrs. A. Roberts & Co.. 
Ltd., four houses, Guibal-road. 

New Malden.—Application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 600/. for a street improvement in 
Beverley-road. 

St. Pancras.—The Council has accepted the 
tender of the Limmer Asphalte Paving Com- 

any, Ltd., for repaving the east side of 

avistock-square, Upper Woburn-place, and 
the east side of Endsleigh-gardens with 2-in. 
asphalt at 8s. 3d. per yard super., and free 
maintenance for two years, and thereafter at 
5d. per yard super. per annum. for main- 
tenance for ten years. : 

Surbiton.—Preliminary steps are being taken 
to apply to the Local Government Board for 
authority to prepare a town-planning scheme. 

West Ham.—A portion of the footway and 
carriageway in Romford-road is to be relaid 
at an estimated cost of 400/ Tenders are to 
be invited for paving Mill-road, Silvertown, 
with granite setts, at an approximate cost 
of 1.540). A site has been obtained in 
the North. Woolwich-road, Silvertown, for the 
erection of the proposed fire-station and fire- 
men's quarters. The tender of Messrs. Findlay 
& Co., Ltd., 9, Victoriastreet, S.W., at 
1.575L. has been accepted for the building of 
a new bridge at Cook’s-road, Stratford. The 
contractor estimates to have the work finished 
in fourteen weeks. The following plans have 
been passed:—Mr. E. Cannell, additions and 
alterations to 378, High-strect, Stratford ; Mr. 
M. M. Harris, additions and alterations to 
166. The Grove, Stratford; Messrs. Belfrage 
& Saville, twenty-four houses, King George- 
avenue, Connaught Garden Estate, Custom 
House; Mr. . Jacques, temporary iron 
school, Freemason’s-road, Custom House; Mr. 
W.- Harper, alterations and additions to 
* Prince of Wales public-house, Queen's- 
road, Upton Park; Mr. H. I. Cundy, altera- 
tions additions to Prince of Wales 
public house, Prince. Regent's lane. Custom 
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LEGAL COLUMN, 


Right to Support. 


In the case of London and North-Western 
Railway Company v. Howley Park Coal and 
Cement Company the Court of Appeal have 
recently decided a new point under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. The railway 
company, so far as this appeal was concerned, 
were claiming (1) an injunction restraining 
the defendants from working minerals in such 
a manner as to withdraw lateral support from 
a tunnel made by their predecessors in about 
the year 1848 outside a distaguce.of 40 yds. 
therefrom; (2) an injunction from withdrawing 
vertical or lateral support from two seams of 
coal which the plaintiffs had uired in 1878 
underlying the site of the tunnel, but lying over 
other minerals, the property of the defendants. 
A regards the first injunction, it was held 


company failed 
applied, and within the 40 yds. limit, if notice 
was given, the railway company were only 
entitled to have the minerals left unworked 
on giving a counter-notice and paying com- 
pensation. A somewhat similar point, under 
the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, was decided 
by the House of Lords in Manchester Cor- 
poration v. New Moss Colliery, Ltd. (the 
Builder, March 14, 1908). 


— — 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Saxon Portland Cement Company, Ltd., 
send us an attractive booklet containing 
illustrations of some of the more important 

ublic and private works where the Saxon 

rand Portland Cement has been employed. 
Among them we notice the Loughborough 
Corporation Waterworks, the Derwent Valley 
Water Scheme, the Town Hall, Stockport, and 
the Great Central Railway Station, Sheffield. 
Saxon cement is now being used in most of 
the important ferro-concrete constructions all 
over the country, a conclusive proof of its 
excellence, as to ensure a suitable concrete 
for works of this nature, the cement must be 
uniform in strength and absolutely sound. 
The most modern processes of manufacture 
are employed at the Saxon” and Nor- 
man" factories, and the raw material, an 
extensive deposit of ‘‘ chalk-marl," is alongside 
the works, a factor which makes for easy 
production. The factories are capable of a 
combined output of over 2,000 tons per week. 
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Messrs. Raines, Porter, & Seddon, Ltd., of 
Hull, call our attention to ‘‘ Microlineum,”’ 
the wood stain and preservative of which 
this firm are the sole manufacturers. This 
preparation has been on the market some ten 
years, and has been used with success on many 
large estates. It is stocked in browns, greens, 
and mahogany-red, and any intermediate shade 
can be made up to suit a customer's require- 
ments. 'The specimens of wood treated with 
‘* Microlineum’’ which Messrs. Raines, Porter, 
& Seddon have kindly forwarded to us 
fully substantiate the claims they advance. 
‘* Raines’ Petrifying Enamel,” a damp-proof 
paint suitable for exterior and interior decora- 
tion, especially where damp and steam exists, 
as in kitchens, dairies, and laundries, is 
another production of this firm's. 


— —-— 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


4,558 of 1910.— Thomas Holden: 
ture of Portland and like cements. 

7,434 of 1910.—George Rutter: Fittings for 
use with outside blinds for shop windows and 
the like. 

7,521 of 1910.—William Freeland Waddell: 
Appliances for scrubbing, washing, and drying 
floors and the like. . 

11,555 of 1910.—Harry Johnson: Means for 
gauging or measuring tiles. 

11,727 of 1910.—Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., 
and Arthur Deathridge: Stays for casement 
windows. 

12,648 of 1910.—Ernest Richard Royston 
(American Granite Saw Company): Stone- 
cutting machines. 

12,886 of 1910.—James Funge: Bricks for 
building purposes. 

13,368 of 1910.—James Lindsay McGavigan 
and John McGavigan: Roller sun-shades. 

13,782 of 1910.—John Edward Conzelman : 
Concrete construction. 

16,494 of 1910.—John Mathie and Fyauk 
William Smith: Door hinges. 

19,495 of 1910.—Duisberger Maschinenbau 
Akt. Ges.: Shearing machine provided with 
movable upper and lower cutters for cutting 
rods and ib. like. 

20,844 of 1911.— William Christmas: Method 
of construction for reinforced concrete and 
concrete portable buildings. 

25,955 of 1910.—Richard Parker Hill: Latch 
for sliding doors. 

24,250 of 1910.—August Wilhe!m Bernhard 
Liebgott: Hoisting apparatus. 

24,568 of 1910.—Bullers, Ltd., and Hubert 
n Joints for telegraph-poles and the 
ike. 

25,754 of 1910.—Burton William E!lis and 
James Bruce Thomson: Folding lavatories or 
wash-basins. 


Manufac- 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
gri to the grant of Patente upon them can 


Bottling Stores, the Brewery, Leeds. 


This little view of a loading shed designed by Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.I.B.A., shows how 
architectural character can be given to a building fulfilling simple practical requirements. 
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[APRIL 21, I9II. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with un asterisk (*) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, — ; 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xxib. and xxii; Auction Sales, xxx. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cages, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing te 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as newe, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competítíons. 


May 1. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND ART 
GALLERY. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 

iccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 

anuary 13, and article in issue of January 20 
and Competition News in issues of February 3 
and 17. 

May 5. — Swansea. — CASTLE-STREET IMPROVE- 
MENT.—T'he Swansea Corporation invite designs 
and estimates for the improvement of Castle 
street. Premiums of 2501. and 50l. are offered 
See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

May 10. — Devizes. — New Warp. — The 
Devizes Cottage Hospital Committee invite de- 
signs for a new six-bed ward at, and to make a 
eneral rearrangement of, their existing hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of March 31 for 
further particulars. . 

May 16.—Chesterfield.—The Standing, Joint 
Committee for Derbyshire invite designs for the 
erection of a Court-house and lockup, at a cost 
of 8,0004. Mr. Frank Baggallay, F.R.I.B.A., is 
appointed assessor. Open only, to architects 
practising in the county.. Particulars, 3l. 3s. 
deposit, from Mr. Geo. C. Copstick, L. R. I. B. A., 
County Offices, Derby. 

JUNE 1.—Bradford.—INriRMARy.—The Board 
of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 81 for further particulars. 

June 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

AuGUsT 15.—Berne.—Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 19-25.—Athens.—COoURT OF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000L The Official 
84 may be seen at the Library of the 


NovEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 20i. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — REMODELLING OF 
ASSEMBLY Rooms.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 


Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in 188ue of March 10 for 
further particulara. 

No ATE. — Lowestoft. — School. — The 


Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an_ elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l.. 101. 10s., and 5l. 5s. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


APRIL 22.—Birkenhead.— ALTERATIONS.—Carry- 
ing out alterations to the Central Fire Station. 
Plans and particulars seen, and quantities from 
Mr. Charles Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
on deposit of 5s. 

APRIL 22.—Borth.—ScHOOLROOM.—Erection of 
proposed schoolroom and the redecoration of 
Libanus Chapel. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. J. Lewis Evans, architect and surveyor, 21, 
Great Dark Gate-street, Aberystwyth. 

APRIL 22.—Chesterfield.—FIRE-STaTION.—Con- 
version of old theatre into a fire brigade station. 

lans and specifications seen, and quantities 
zo the Borough Surveyor, Salter Gate, Chester- 

eld. 

APRIL 92.— Govan.—DrsTRUCTOR.— Erection of a 
refuse destructor. Specifications from Mr. John 
homson, Governor, Govan Poorhouse, Govan. 
APRIL 24.—Belfast.—Timber JETTY, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of a timber jetty and removal of intercept- 
ing hospital, and its re-erection. Drawings seen, 
Ano quantities from City Surveyor, on deposit of 

. ]s. 


, APRIL 24.—Cork.—Hovuse.—Erection of dwell- 
ing-house and shop. Plans and specification 
with the architect, Mr. . M'Mullen, 
M.R.I.A.I., 30, South Mall. 

APRIL 24.—Dundalk.—Orrice.—Addition to the 
parcels’ office. Drawing, seen at the Chief 
Engineer's Office, Amiens-street Terminus, 
Dublin, and specification, on deposit of 1l., from 
Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary’s Office, 
Amiens-street Terminus. 

APRIL 24.—Dundry, Somerset.— ScuooLs.— 
Additions and alterations to the schools. Quan- 
tities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from the architects, 
Messrs. Scammell & Son, 10, John-street, 
Bristol. . 

APRIL 24.—Greenock.—Quay.—Repair of the 
quay on the east side of the East India Harbour. 
Specification, on deposit-of 1l., from Mr. Robert 
Crawford, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Trustees, 
Greenock. 

APRIL  24.—Knockando,  Sootland.—W ARE- 
HOUSE.—Plans seen, and quantities from Mr. 
C. C. Doig, architect, Elgin. : 

APRIL 24.—Ponteland.—CorrAGES.- -Erection of 
two blocks of cottages. Quantities and specifica- 
tion, on deposit of 2l, from Mr. adstone 
Walker, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
127, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

APRIL 25.—Cwm,  Mon.—DRILL-HALL, ETC.— 
Erection of a drill-hall and instructor's quarters. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities 
from Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner, & Co., 


F.R.I.B.A., 41, High-street, Newport, on deposit 


of 1l. 1s. 

APRIL 25.—Kendal.—Hovuse.—Detached house. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. John Stalker, 
Jun., architect, 57, Highgate, Kendal. 

APRIL 25.—Pegswood.—CEMETERY.—Plans and 
speci ications with Mr. I. 8. Clark, Bothal, 

orpeth. 

APRIL 25. — Romford.—Post-orrice.—Erection 
of new post-office. Quantities from H.M.Office of 
Works, Storey's-gate, London, 8.W., on deposit 
of 1l. 1s. 

APRIL 25.—S1ough.—BoiLER-HOUSE.—Apply Mr. 
R. H. Barrett, Clerk, Slough 

APRIL 26.—Clonmel.—HosPrrAL  BUILDING.— 
Erection of & building (nurses' accommodation). 
Plans and specifications with Mr. J. F. Fuller, 
architect, 179, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. 

APRIL. 26.— Hove Edge. CHURCH. —Erection of 
& district church, near Brighouse. Quantities 
from Mr. William Morton, quantity surveyor, 
45, John-street, Sunderland. 

APRIL 27. — Blaina. — Housss.—Erection of 
seventy-four houses. uantities with the 
Council’s Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. W. J. 

avies, on deposit of 5l. 

APRIL  27.—Edinburgh.—LABORATORIES.—Con- 
struction of new science laboratories at George 


Heriot’s Hospital. Specifications from the 
Superintendent of orks, 20, York-place, 
Edinburgh. 


_ APRIL 27.—Sheffield.—ExtTeEnsions, ETC.—Build- 
ing extensions and alterations to sub-station. 
Specification, drawing, etc., on deposit of 1l. 1s. 
from Mr. S. E. Fedden, General Manager and 
Engineer, Sheffield „ Electric Supply 
Department, Commercial-street, Sheffield. ; 

APRIL 28.—Cheadle Hulme.—Povice-staTIon.— 
Erection of a new county  police-station. 
Quantities, on deposit of 1l, from Mr. H. 
Beswick F. R. I. B. A., County Architect, Newgate- 
street, Chester. 

APRIL 28. — Portland. — CONvENIENCES.—Con- 
struction of three conveniences. Plans seen, and 
specification, on deposit of 1l. 1&, from Mr. 
R. Stevenson Henshaw, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Council Offices, New-road, Portland. 

APRIL 29.—Aberbeeg, Mon.—Hovse.—Erection 
2 a house and shop, etc. Specification with Mr. 


: Lougher, architect, Bank-chambers, 
Pontypool. 
APRIL 29. — Llansannan. — OUT-BUILDINGS.— 


Plan and specification with Mr. Cadwaladr 
ughes, Glasmor, Nantglyn. 

APRIL 29. — Pontardawe.--CHurcH.—Erection 
of a church at Ynismeudw. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from Mr. J. Cook 
Rees, architect, Parade-chambers, Neath. 

May 1.—Bagnalstown.—ScRooLs —Erection of 
schools. Quantities from Mr. James Mackey, 
58, Dame-street, Dublin, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 
Mr. Francis Bergin, B.E. architect, 36, West- 
W Dui v 

lay 1.—Ebbw Vale. - VII As. Twenty-eight 
semi-detached villas. Plans and Specifications 
with Mr. m. Harris, architect and surveyor, 
Bank-chambers, Bargoed. 

May 2.— Blaydon-on-Tyne. — Station.—The 
North-Eastern Railway invife tenders for the 
erection of station buildings, platform roofing, 
etc. Quantities from Mr. William Bell, the Com- 
pany s Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- 

yne. 

May 2.—Orumlin, Mon.—Goons-sxHep.—The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 


erection of a new goods-shed, stable, offices, etc. 
Plans seen, and quantities from office of the 
Engineer at Newport Station. 

May 2.—Glamorgan.—Station.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of new station at Llancaiach. Quantities 
from office of the Engineer at Newport Station. 
Æx May 2.—Lincoln's Inn-flelds.— ALTERATIONS 
TO WoRKHOUSE.—The Guardians of the Strand 
Union invite tenders for alterations to the re- 
ceiving, workhouse, and casual wards. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

May 2.—Slough.—Bakery.—Erection of a new 

bakery. Plans and specifications seen at the 
Society’s Office, High-street. 
* May 3.-- Alton.--ALTERATIONS TO SCHOOL.-- 
The Governors of Eggars Grammar School in- 
vite tenders for alterations and additions to the 
school. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

May 3.—Bushey, Herts.—CorraGe, ETC.— 
Erection of a cottage, and construction of a 
sedimentation tank. Drawings seen, and quan- 
tities from Mr. E. E. Ryder, Engineer and Bur. 
25 Council Offices, Bushey, on deposit oí 


. 98. 

May 3.—Eltham.—Post-orrice.—Erection of 
new post-office. Quantities from H.M. Office of 
ED age Storey’s-gate, London, S. W., on deposit 
of 1l. 1s. 

May 3.—Llangefni.—Hovusr.—New residence. 
Plans and specification with Mr. L. Osborne 
Williams, architect, Penlon, Bangor. 

May 4.—London.—ComMITTEE-R0oM.— Erection 
of & committee-room at the Workhouse, Wands- 
worth. Quantities from Mr. F. W. Piper, Clerk. 
Union Offices, St. John's-hill, Wandsworth, 
S.W., on deposit of 1l. 

May 5.—Cosby, Leics.—ScHooL.—Erection of 
1 school. Quantities, on deposit of 
101. 10s., from the architect, 33, Bowling Green- 


street, Leicester. 

May 5. — Crai Wales. — School. — 
Erection of a school at Craigyreos. Plans seen, 
and quantities from the architect, Mr. J. Rees, 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

May 6.—Ebbw "Vale.—DwELLIXGS.— Erection 
of twenty-nine workmen's dwellings. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. Wm. Harris, architect 
and surveyor, Bank-chambers, Bargoed. 

x May 6. — Wimbledon. — ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
The Wimbledon Corporation invite tenders for 
(1) conversion of enteric block into a_four-bed 
observation block; (2) erection of boiler-house 
and chimney shaft; and (3) construction of 
boiler seatings and supplying and fixing two 
Cornish boilers at Isolation Hospital, Gap-rosd. 
Wimbledon. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* May 8.—8outhampton.—HosPrraL BUILDING. 
—The Committee of the Royal South Hants and 


ou hampton Hospital, Southampton, invite 
tenders for a new out-patient department. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


* May 10. — Edmonton. Escirr Sraigs.Th⸗ 
Edmonton Guardians invite tenders for certain 
building work at nurses home. Edmonton 
Workhouse, in the erection of an escape stairs 
and alterations to existing staircase. See adver 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
May 15. — Maidstone. — Country Orricts.- 
he Kent C.C. invite tenders for erection of 
County Offices and making alterations to 
Sessions House. See advertisement in this issue 


for further particulars. 

Mar 17.—Leiston, Suffolk.—Hovses.—-Erec- 
tion of thirty-two houses. Apply to Mr. 
J. A. Scheuermann, architect, Northgate-street, 
Ipswich, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 
* May 26.—Burstow, Surr 
The Trustees of Archbishop Abbott's School, 
Guildford, invite designs and estimates for pair 
of semi-detached labourers’ cottages at Rookery 

arm, Burstow, Surrey. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

No Date. — Bentley, Doncaster. — Roow.— 
Building church-room, Bentley. Quantities, on 
deposit of 1l., from Mr. P. N. Brundell, archi- 
tect, Princes-street, Doncaster. 

No Date.—Bloomfield.—Cuurcn.—Erection of 
& church. Specification and bill of quantities 
from Mr. . H. Lingen Barker, 21, Princes 
square, Hyde Park, London, W. 

No Date.—Bourne, Lincs.--Hovusr.—D well 
ing-house. Specifications with Mr. R. Agnew. 
architect and surveyor, Bourne. 

No Datt.+-Bradford.—Wokrxs EXTENSION — 
Extension of vicuna works. Mr. T. H. Gamble, 
architect, 9, Bond-street, Bradford. . 

No Darr.—Buxton.—HosPrraL.—Completion of 
& cottage hospital at Sherbrook. Plans seen, and 
quantities from Messrs. Bryden & Walton, archi- 
tects, 8, George-street, Buxton. ] 

No, Darc.—Llandrindod.—ViLLAs.—Pair of 
semi-detached villas. antities from Messrs. 
Alfred Swash & Son, F.R.I.B.A., architects an 
surveyors, The Mount, Liandrindod. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.—I. 


EAR by year, on the opening 
of the Royal Academy annual 
exhibition, is the question put: 

Is it a good show? And the verdict is 
given, not so much on the general 
average quality of the work exhibited 
as on the inclusion or otherwise of a 
few works of outstanding interest. 

This year the general opinion, formed 
on the above basis, will be unfavourable, 
for, although there is a fair proportion 
of work of notable interest, we find 
nothing to dominate the exhibition in 
such a way as to give the somewhat 
fictitious impression of strength that 
counts for so much at the first glance 
round. This is in great measure due 
to the unfortunate methods of hanging 
to which the Royal Academy appears 
to be permanently committed. One 
would think that in their vouth the 
education of the members of the hanging 
committee must have been based on a 


prolonged course of jig-saw puzzles, so 
firmly fixed seems to be the idea that 
the main object is to make a nuinber 
of varying shapes and sizes exactly 
cover the rectangular wall surfaces 
provided, and to get the maximum 
number of works within the walls of 
Burlington House quite irrespective of 
the relationship of these works to each 
other. 

The result of this pernicious method 
is that pictures of high merit which 
might give a strong note of interest 
are almost nullified, while others ol 
less force, or which depend on the appre- 
ciation of a certain limited ideal, have 
their special qualities obliterated by 
conflict with their surroundings. 

Any Royal Academy exhibition 
properly arranged could be made to 
appear a strong one in comparison with 
its predecessors hung on the present 
system. This year, for example, there 


are enough fine works which, with a 
judicious measure of grouping and 
isolation, would strike the most casual 
visitor, who is now confused and wearied 
by what appears to him as a mass of 
painted canvas. As there is little that 
by sheer force or scale insistently grips 
his attention, amid the surrounding chaos 
of frames and paint, he passes from 
gallery to gallery getting more and 
more bored, and by the completion of 
the circuit feels incapable of fixing his 
attention on anything, finally leaving 
with the impression that it is “a poor 
show this vear." 

Again, consider the vicious effect on 
the painter. To become an Academv 
success there is everv inducement to 
force up the pitch and handle effects 
m a manner bordering on caricature. 
Take, for example, Mrs. Laura Knight's 
picture, which is unquestionably the 
one that jumps to the eye among all those 
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forning this vears exhibition. The 
beauty of light reflected from yellow 
sands has struck the artist, but the 
yellow +is—-well, yellow in its most 
pronounced form, and quite unnecessarily 
Insistent were it not that the painting 
was designed to stand the racket of 
possibly competitive surroundings. As 
it is, the others suffer, but Mrs. Knight 
blazes out, yellow and triumphant. 

We are quite prepared to admit that 
anyone trained in the study of pictures 
is capable of eliminating their incongruous 
surroundings and duly appreciating the 
beauties of works such as those of Stott, 
Clausen, and Val Havers, even though 
they are jammed in among others, so 
different in scale and colour scheme; but 
these careful students are in the minority, 
and the point we wish to make is the 
pernicious influence on the great public 
and on the artists who are tempted to 
appeal to it, resulting from the Royal 
Academy methods of arrauging their 
show. 
< The same defects will be found in the 
Architectural Room, and this repeats 
„in petto" the same characteristics 
that mark the exhibition as a whole, the 
same confusion, the same distracting 
competition between works of varving 
ains and, moreover, adds to these 
disadvantages the frequent conflict 
created by the super-imposition of the 
ideals of the draughtsman on those of 
the designer. We are not sure that 
drawings made bv other hands than 
those responsible for the design ought 
to be admitted, but we must candidlv 
confess that in this case the work in the 
Architectural Room would be deprived 
of much of its interest. While it 1s 
certainly pleasant to see good work 
attractively rendered, it is dangerous 
when poor design is exhibited in drawings 
which fascinate by their own technical 
merits, and this must in the long run 
weaken our perceptions of quality in 
design. As it is, the first impression of 
the Architectural Room is mainly influ- 
enced by the efforts of two or three 
men who are wonderfully skilled, not 
necessarily in architecture, but in making 
an architectural subject the basis for 
an attractive study in pictorial design. 
Perhaps this is inevitable so long as 
we consider this form of exhibition a 
desirable way of presenting architec- 
ture to the public, but it may well 
be doubted if it is wise or really in 
the best interests of this form of art. 

Having thus discharged the dutv of 
the critic in stating frankly the gencral 
impression created bv the Roval Academv 
Exhibition as a whole, and having made 
an attempt to deal with the broader 
principles involved, we shall, in our next 
article, feel more freedom in reviewing 
the architectural work in detail, without 
the necessity of taking into account tlie 
drawbacks that are inherent in the 
methods of presentation, but are reallv 
independent of the merits of individual 
d ssip ns. 

——————— -—— — 

ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Under the superintendence of Sir Alfred 
Scott-Gatty, Garter King of Arms, the 
banners and achievements of the King and 
Queen, with helmet, crown, sceptre, and 
mantlings, have been placed in position above 
the Sovereign's Stall in the chapel. The two 


banners were worked in the Royal School of 
Art Needlework, South Kensington. 
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A COMFORTABLE HOME ? 


EVERAL articles have appeared 
lately in magazines and the 
daily Press on the discomforts 
of the English home. Many 

women and some men, after a visit to 
the U.S.A., return gravely impressed 
with our shortcomings in devices for 
economising attendance and facilitating 
service, and very naturally ask why 
our architects, usually of course meaning 
our builders, lag so far behind in the 
numerous little contrivances that make 
domestic service run smoothly and 
easily. First we have to repel an attack 
on the five-storied London house, à 
type that is only built nowadays in 
cases where the number and cost of 
the domestic staff are quite a secondary 
consideration. If we offer this tvpe 
to the wolves we are promptly tackled 
on the question of our smaller houses 
and flats. Why is not a better and 
cleaner method of heating devised ? 
Why are not more bathrooms and fitted 
lavatories provided? Why is not the 
mistress of the establishment given 
facilities for undertaking such domestic 
duties as she desires to deal with per- 
sonally in a convenient and cleanly 
fashion? Other questions will come 
thick and fast from those who see, with 
H. G. Wells, the enormous waste of 
labour involved in the arrangements 
of the ordinary middle-class residence. 
What can we reply? Crushed by the 
weight of accusations we yet feel that 
there must be some reasons for our 
apparent failure other than the purely 
economic one that all these improvements 
cost money. Of course they do, but this 
does not appear as an obstacle in hotels 
of even the second grade having a most 
moderate scale of charges and frequented 
by the very same people whose homes are 
so sadly deficient. Again they cost just 
as much or more in the United States, 
but this does not preclude their being 
demanded by the average American, 
who, if he pays more for his housing, at 
the same time minimises the cost of 
service. Roughly speaking, the same 
class of family there will employ just 
about half the labour of attendance. 
Even after admitting that this has been 
forced on the American household by 
the difficulty in obtaining competent 
service, we may still be unsatisfied as to 
why it is not an equally desirable ideal 
at home ; as a matter of hard economies 
it would be so as, putting the cost of a 
domestic servant at 50l. per annum, 
we should have, sav, a capital expendi- 
ture of some 700L, which would amply 
provide for all the “ fakements " neces- 
sary to reduce the staff by one. In 
fact, as we know, very much less than 
this additional sum would enable us to 
build houses vastly more convenient 
than those in general use at present. 

How can it be, then, that a demand 
for such “improved” houses has not 
arisen with such force as to compel a 
supply ? We think we see the expla- 
nation ; the average Englishwoman, mere 
man not counting in these things, 
regards household service in terms of 
number not in those of quantity: her 
demands for personal service, as a 
pleasant means of smoothing the asperi- 
ties of life, fix her ideals as regards the 
number of houschold attendants. There 
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must be one, two, three, or more accord- 
ing to a certain rigid system to which she 
has been accustomed by tradition ; the 
house may vary, but as a rule the staff 
is a predetermined quantity, a quantity 
usually in excess of the actual require- 
ments of an ordinary well-arrauged 
house, let alone those of an “ improved " 
one; therefore anything extra in rent 
is sheer extravagance and not to be 
thought of. In this country where the 
shortage of domestic servants has not 
yet reached an acute stage, we do not 
find a family accustomed to two servants 
prepared to reduce its staff to one, even 
if it could be conclusively proved that 
the ideal home offered could be more 
comfortable and more satisfactorv with 
one servant than any ordinary house 
with two. 

Certainly, whatever accusations mar 
fairly be levelled at the smaller fry 
among speculative builders, there are a 
number of enterprising men among them 
capable of me ting any demand from 
the public for whom they cater; and our 
architects are willing enough to bring the 
works entrusted to them to any pitch 
of perfection within their capacity and 
the pocket of their client. We cannot 
help feeling that it must be laid at the 
door of the said client, or his wife, that 
we have not reached a higher standard in 
our ideal of the comfortable home. 


— . — ————— 


NOTES. 


„ WE gather from the ex- 
Bu planation given to the 
Times by Mr. Domonev. 
Chairman of the Bridge House Estates 
Committee, that the Corporation is 
determined to stand to their guns in the 
matter of the scheme for the proposed 
St. Paul's Bridge, and that despite the 
almost universal condemnation of the 
Bil no concessions are to be made 
to the claims of civic dignity, and con- 
sequently unless the most sftrenuos 
opposition is offered there is every 
probability that this magnificent oppor. 
tunity for beautifving London will be 
thrown away. As we have already 
dealt with the hollowness of the Cor- 
poration's arguments in these column 
we need not repeat that in our view 
thev are due to prejudice and ignoran ve. 
They challenge criticism on every 
practical and artistic question that thev 
raise, except perhaps the one of cost. 
which should not surely be permitted 
to dominate a scheme of such national 
importance. We still hope that the 
Corporation may see their wav to adopt 
Professor Pite's sound suggestion, that 
as it was so important that the Corpora: 
tion should carry public opinion with 
them in a matter of such great artistic 
interest thev should withdraw that 
portion of the Bill relating to St. Pauls 
Bridge and agree to the appointment 
of a consultative committee of publie 
men and experts, in conjunction with 
whom the whole question might be 
fully considered. 


. UNDER the superintend- 
Watling-street ence of Mr. William Pace. 
Park. F. S. A., a trench is being 
dug just within the new 


Park gates, Marble Arch, at a spot on 
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the axis of Edgware-road. It is hoped 
that there may be revealed evidences 
of the Gwatheling, or Watling, Strete, 
the Roman road to Chester, and believed 
to be British as far at least as Verula- 
mium and Dunstable. Watling Strete 


(Edgware-road), after crossing the 
Heere Strete, or Via  Trinobantina 
(Oxford-street) at Tyburn, continued 


southwards by Tote-hill to the ford at 
Thorney for Stangate (Lambeth), and 
so to Rutupiae and the other seaports 
of East Kent. The making subse- 
quently of a short bend in the route so as 
to skirt Tvburn Close, or Mead, in the 
Mabel Croft of Eyebury Manor, seems 
to indicate that in or soon after the time 
of the Conquest, when Asgar held the 
wide lands of Eia ez officio as the King's 
Stallere, or Standard-Bearer and Master 
of the Horse, Watling Strete, in that 
corner of the present Hyde Park, had 
ceased to be used, while still marking 
the boundary, north-east, of Hyde, one 
of the three manors of Eia. Geoffrey de 
Magnavilla, whom William I. nominated 
as Asgar’s successor, exchanged Eia to the 
monks of West Minster for their Masses 
and prayers. Abbot William de Boston 
surrendered Eia at the Suppression, 
and Hyde, valued even then at 14“. 
yearly, was enclosed by Henry VIII. 
for the chace (confer 28 Hen. VIIL, 
c. 49). Thus far is found at a depth 
of about 8 ft. in the trench a layer of 
rammed gravel with a few flints, though 
without positive vestiges of a metalled 
road. Fifty years ago, in the rebuilding 
of premises between Vere-street and 
Marylebone-lane, were discovered, 9 ft. 
below the surface, what were con- 
sidered to be portions of the pavement 
of Heere Strete, the ancient military 
road to the west. 


_. . ‘Tue Dean of Guild Court 
"Glas in has approved the plans by 
Alot Mr. H. E. Clifford for 
Opportunity. the erection of a building 
consisting of shops, ware- 
houses, and offices in  Union-street, 
Argvle-street, and Mitchell-street. This 
building will form the north-east corner 
of what is at present the busiest and 
most congested crossing in the city at 
the intersection of the two main arteries, 
Union-street leading north and south, 
and Argyle-street east and west. Some 
months ago the Corporation were in 
negotiation with the  proprietors for 
the purchase of a portion of this site 
in order to widen Argvle-street and 
straighten its alignment at this point, 
but unfortunatelv these negotiations 
fell through. It is to be regretted that 
the opportunity at present occurring 
of effecting a real city improvement 
should be missed, particularly as the 
buildings proposed are of such a height— 
eight stories above the pavement—as 
will further decrease the apparent width 
of the streets, the existing buildings 
being only half the proposed height. 
The corner of the new buildings, as in 
so many other recent erections in Glasgow, 
is treated with an octagonal tower 
finished with a domical roof. 


Mr. BIRRELI. has con- 
fessed that when he first 
heard of the introduction 
of architecture into the new Copyright 
Bill he was greatly startled. But he said 


Copyright 
W. 
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to himself, Remember, you are not an 
architect." Then he was informed that in 
France and Germany architectural designs 
displaying originality are protected by the 
law. He could not see why, if archi- 
tecture could make out a case, it should 
not be protected. Somebody had said, 
* What is an original architectural 
design?” „Good gracious me, said 
Mr. Birrell, * what is an original hook? 
The theory of the law, and it is only a 
theory, is that to be entitled to the pro- 
tection of copyright you must prove 
vour originality. "Very few authors have 
ever been subjected to that. Ido not know 
why you should apply to architecture 
a harsher rule and a more limited inter- 
pretation than you apply to books." 
Mr. Birrell is a master of originality 
in expression; his defence of the rights 
of designers coincides naturally enough 
with his practice in regard to authors, 
among whom he is so distinguished. 


ALBERTI AND BRAMANTE ; 
ARCHITECTURE A PROFESSION OR AN 
ART IN THE CINQUECENTO ? 


THE last ordinary general meeting of the 


Architectural Association for the present 
session was held on Monday at No. 18, 
Tufton-street, Westminster, Mr. Arthur 


Keen, President, in the chair. 

Mr. L. Elkington, Hon. Secretary, read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were 
agreed to, and the President read the 
scrutineers’ report in connexion with the 
election of officers for session 1911-12: 


Election of Officers. 

The Report stated that 311 voting papers 
had been received—a decrease of sixty-two 
in the number voting last year. Of these two 
were rejected as invalid. The following 
gentlemen were declared elected as officers 
and members of Counci] during the ensuing 
session, i.e. .— 

President— Mr Gerald C. Horsley. 

Vice-Presidents—Messrs. W. Curtis Green 
and W. J. Tapper. 

Ordinary Members of  Council—C. C. 
Brewer, G. Leonard Elkington, C. Wontner 
Smith, A. T. Bolton, Percy May, Sir 
A. Brumwell Thomas, Geoffrey Lucas, 
Percy W. Lovell, Horace Field, Stanley 
Hamp, and Alick G. Horsnell. 

Hon. Treasurer—Mr. Arthur Keen. 

Hon. Editor of the 4.4. Journal—Mr. 
P. Cart de Lafontaine. 

Hon. Librarian—Mr. W. H. Ward. 

Hon. Secretary— Mr. H. A. Hall. 

The President said they could congratulate 
themselves on a very good Council for the 
coming year. 

On the motion of the President a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the scrutineers, 
Messrs. F. J. Matthews, H. A. Thomerson, 
J. Archibald, G. D. Gordon Hake, and Alan 
Snow. 

The reinstatement of Messrs, S. Selwyn and 
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F. R. Priest having been announced, Mr. E. 
Gunn, Hon. Secretary, announced that the 
annual dinner of the Association would be 
held on Thursday, May 4, at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, at 7.30 p.m. Tickets may be 
obtained in the office, price 5s. 6d. each. 

The President expressed the hope that the 
dinner would be well supported and that 
members would regard it as their duty to 
be present. 

Mr. Gunn also announced the sixth spring 
visit, to the Town Planning and Modern 
House and Cottage Exhibition, Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford Garden Suburb, 
on May 6, by kind permission of the Com- 
mittee of the Town Planning and House and 
Cottage Exhibition and the Directors of 
Gidea Park, Ltd. Members to travel by the 
2.30 p.m. train from Liverpool-street Station. 

Votes of Th-nks. 

On the motion of the President a vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery for arranging the visit to the 
Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia, on 
Saturday last, and for his kind hospitality on 
the occasion. 

The President also proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Visitors in the School of Design, 
i.e., Messrs. Louis Ambler, H. T. Hare, E. J. 
May, and E. Guy Dawber. The Association 
was greatly indebted to the Visitors—all of 
them busy men—for giving their services to 
the Association. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the pro- 
fessional Press for reports of the meetings of 
the Association, and also to the Builder for 
the loan of blocks illustrating papers read 
at the ordinary meetings. 

Mr. Gerald Horsley then proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the retiring President, Mr. 
Arthur Keen, for his services to the Associa- 
tion during the past session, and to the 
retiring members of Council, Messrs. F. D. 
Clapham, A. Foxley, E. Gunn, F. Winton 
Newman, and Henry Tanner. Mr. Horsley 
said that Mr. Keen had been an excellent 
President, and the Association were much 
indebted to him for the work he had done 
on their behalf. 

The motion having been heartily a reed to, 

The President briefly replied on his own 
behalf and for the retiring members of the 
Council. He said it was a great pleasure to 
serve the Association in any capacity. 

The Association Play. 

The President announced that the Asso- 
ciation play would be given in the Long 
Gallery of the Royal Institute of British | 
Architects on May 30 and 31 and June 1 
and 2. The Association was much indebted 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for lending their galleries for the occasion, 
and it was hoped that there would be good 
attendances to witness the play. 

Professor Beresford Pite’s Lecture. 

Professor Pite then read the following 
paper, entitled Alberti and Bramante; 
Architecture a Profession or an Art in the 
Cinquecento ? "' :— 

“A rough generalisation may describe 
Brunelleschi, the sculptor, of Florence, as 
the discoverer of the interest and value of 
ancient Roman buildings, from whose enthu- 
siasm and ability the whole course of archi- 
tectural progress received that new direction 
in the first quarter of the XVth century 
which we know as the Renaissance, and upon 
the yet unexpanded tide of which we are still 
floating down the stream of time. Similarly, 
a century later, we may summarise in Michel- 
angelo's career the realisation of that unity 
of art—entirely unique, executively, 1n 
his single personality which reveals, that 
sculptor, painter, and architect alike fulfil 
one mission and serve one mistress, not three. 
This unity, whether a truth or a doctrine we 
must each feel for ourselves, has found some 
verbal re-expression in our own day, though 
but little concrete exemplification if we 
except the work of that rare genius Alfred 
Stevens, who it is well-nigh impossible to claim 
as the product of the Italian national school, 
as he was truly English. The archeological 
impetus of Brunelleschi also can be easily 
recognised as reproduced in our own anti- 
quarianism, as well as his struggles with the 
competition system and the registered trades 
unionism of the master builders of Florence. 
These influences gradually create that per- 
sonality in connexion with the, monuments of 
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the Early Renaissance that had been lacking 
in the great Gothic buildings, and we grow 
consojous of. fellow-feeling and sympathy 
with colleagues who thus became our pro- 
fessional forefathers. The building arts are 
becoming individualised, the general march 
of tradition is being arrested, something more 
than apprenticeship to the craft and mystery 
of maso is entering into the practice 
Architecture; in short, the shadow of the 
architect himself is emerging from those of 
the forest, and, with the greater movements 
of thought and the revelation of the past as 
an operative force upon the present, he 
magnetises in his person the numberless 
details which formerly grew or grouped them- 
selves naturally, and compels them to an 
obedience which is according to the law of 
his own thought and ideal. 

In the century between the completion of 
Brunelleschi’s struggle with the guildsmen 
over the construction of the dome of St. 


Mary of the Flowers at Florence and Michel. ` 


angelo’s crown of an heroic artist's career in 
St. Peter's at Rome we may hope to find 
further illustrations of the development of 


our awn type of architect, student, enthusiast, 


and practitioner, for we. too, may have monu- 
ments.to erect—even though no larger than 
Bramante's ‚miniature temple— without the 
assistance of active building tradition, other 


than that of the almost hopeless artistic ideals 


of the modern stone or brick worker and his 
trade society. 

Two Italian architects in this period will 
afford these illustrations, each greatly differ- 
ing in circumstance, character, and achieve- 
ment, but both contributing impulses which 
are familiar and potent to-day alike to 
students and practitioners. These two men 
are respectively aristocratic and plebeian, one 
having the advantages of birth, wealth, and 
education, the other of the converse disadvan- 
tages. They are but partly contemporary, so 
we will proceed chronologically, but before 
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The Tempio Malatestiano, now the Cathedral, Rimini. 


entering into detail will generalise that the 
first represents the influences of literature 
and the second those of successful practice 
in the constant struggle to get work and carry 
it out. well and promptly. But in both we 
find the light of a clear and sweet architec- 
tural result in gracefu] buildings and grand 
design. 

The mid-Cinquecento was dominated by 
one architectural writer, just as the mid- 
nineteenth has been, but more completely and 
ultimately. The earlier was the dead hand 
of Vitruvius, revived by the ten books of 
Leon Battista Alberti, and the other by the 
"Stones of Venice," temporarily illuminated 


The Arch of Augustus, Rimini. 
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By Alberti. 


by the “ Seven Lamps ” of John Ruskin. The 
architect in both centuries had learnt to read 
and to write, and as an inevitable consequence 
forsook the limitations of a workshop educa. 
tion for the fairy lands of antiquity with 
extraordinary and often unpractical disten- 
tion of his imaginative faculty—that is, o! 
that part of his brain action which differen 
tiates him and makes him a specialist. 

The widening view of the Renaissance 
epoch seems to have developed, out of a 
narrow embryo, that receptivity of idea which 
imagines and ultimately thirsts for origin- 
ality. Vitruvius was then a fresh spring, 
the apparently intellectual basis, the philo- 
sophical connexions and the historical and 
mvthological allusions with which his book 
entitled “ Architecture " abounds all offered 
relief from the bondage of the craftsmen's 
traditions and the narrowness of the 
ecclesiastical limits of art. How strange that. 
after some four centuries of freedom, the 
medieval narrowness should again glow with 
the ideal light of a golden age of revealed 
perfection to the imaginations of such 
Victorians as Pugin, Ruskin, Street, and, 
shall we add, Morris! 

It is claimed, I think most uncertainly, by 
Gwilt, upon the ground of certain proportional 
systems, that Vitruvius was not unknown to 
mediwval architects; but his work was prac- 
tically without effect until the break-up of 
the Eastern Roman Empire early in the 
Cinquecento directed scholars to the wealth 
of hterary tradition and manuscripts which 
it embodied: Professor Aitchison in his 
R.A. lectures in 1905 describes the discovery 
of the manuscript of Vitruvius by Poggio in 
1414. It was not printed till, it is supposed. 
1486, at Rome, but the book is without date. 

Three editions were published before the 
end of the century—Rome, 1486; Florence. 
1496; and Venice, 1497. Fra Giocondo pub 
lished his illustrated edition at Venice in 
1511, rapidly followed by others." Within 2 
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century of its discovery twenty distinct 
editions were published, thirteen in Latin and 
seven in Italian, the first of the latter being 
in 1526. l 

Professor Aitchison says that all the 
civilised nations of Europe began in the 
XVIth century to issue illustrated editions; 
and according to the codex  Vitruvius's 
original book was illustrated, but that has 
disappeared without leaving any trace. 

Alberti absorbed Vitruvius, reincarnated 
him, gave currency in practical application to 
his orders, but in liberating architecture from 
medizvalism enslaved it to his new classi- 
calism, and you and I by it live and suffer: 
for Alberti preces rules us to-day with 
orders ; and thereby substance for examination 
questions, diplomas, registration, and licences, 
as well as excommunications and threatened 
deprivation of any liberty to assume the 
title of architect. To imagine architecture 
delivered from the pedantry of commentators, 
proportionalists, systematising ordinance 


creators, and all the supposed education which. 


arises thereupon you have only to transpose 
yourself into that first half of the Cinque- 
cento before Alberti wrote his ten books on 
building, and rejoice that where ignorance 
is bliss art gains affectation only by wisdom. 

Leon Battista Alberti was born in 1404 at 
Venice, where his father, Lorenzo, was living 
in exile. The Alberti family was one of the 
noblest of the Florentine aristocracy,’ seem- 
ing to Machiavelli to be “rather princes than 
a private family." The democratic party at 
Florence was directed by the Alberti, the 
Ricci, and the Medici families; thev were 
deprived of power and exiled by their rivals, 
the Albizzi, in 1381, who directed the affairs 
of the city for well-nigh half a century. This 
was the most prosperous epoch of the 
republic, during which the Renaissance 
budded into flower, the period of Brunel- 
leschi, Ghiberti, and Donatello. The Pope. 
Martin V., in 1424 directed the Florentine 
magistrates to recall Alberti. His successor. 
Eugenius IV., made Alberti’s uncle a cardinal 
at the Council of Florence in 1440. The 
Albizzi were succeeded by the Medici; Cosmo 
de’ Medici, born in 1389, managed to return 
to Florence in 1428, and, having opulence and 
European reputation as the head of a great 
commercial establishment, used his wealth 
and influence to effect a personal political 
ascendancy. In 1434, the year when Brunel. 
leschi’s cupola closed over the central space 
of the Duomo, he exiled the Albizzi and 
recalled the party of his friends. The 
political ambitions of the Medici family and 
their great wealth were combined with 
literary and artistic culture. Their sump- 
tuous palace in Florence was the centre of 
intellectua] life, and the Platonic philosophy 
was studied, discussed, and applied in the 
discussions of the Academy garden. 

The Albertis were not a negligible factor 
even in their exile, 3 heavy price lying upon 
their heads until Cosmo de' Medici's action 
put an end to threatened assassinations. 

Leon Battista grew up, therefore, in a 
strange atmosphere to that of a modern archi- 
tectural student, and without much experience 
or promise of the restful conditions some- 
times deemed so necessary to artistic work. 
He was early put to study law at the cele. 
brated University of Bologna, amidst much 
promise of extraordinary gifts and deter- 
mined character. We are told that as a boy 
of fifteen he solaced himself during a severe 
operation on his foot with his cithera and 
singing, and conquered a natural disgust for 
onions by steady perseverance in fighting 
nausea. He joined the hatless brigade of his 
day to accustom himself to variety of 
temperature, and of this the hair on his 
medallion portrait seems to offer evidence. 

The self-control of the stoic, indifference to 


wealth, ignorance of fame, but with abound- 


ing impetuousness and vivacity of character, 
combine to make him a singularly fascinating 
character. Versatility scarcely describes a 
young man who magnetised vicious horses. 
was unsurpassed in wrestling, javelin-throw- 
ing, and running and jumping. with an 
almost fabulous certainty of aim, and a then 
remarkable zest for mountaineering. 

His skill in and love of music has been men- 
tioned, but he was also a reputable painter. 
a medallist, and sculptor, and possessed 
equally with a burning enthusiasm for 
scientific study, as then understood, a 
dominating love of classical literature. He 
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used to say that books at times were as 


brilliant jewels or sweet flowers in the 


delights they gave him. And when he felt 
these raptures to be alternated with disgust 
he fled to sports, arms, and wild nature for 
relief. 

He was gifted with a gentle temper and a 
conversational charm that was never common- 
place. His friends and biographers are as 
enthusiastic about his person and gifts as 
those of Michelangelo later were about his 
art. He was silent; with a tendency to 
solitariness. and of a thoughtful cast of 
countenance; his friends delighted in his 
quiet humour, and repeated his moral dicta. 

He was as thoroughly bitten with anti- 
quarian fever as any modern student, and he 
designed and executed by way of recreation 
an antique comedy, which for years was attri- 
buted to Lepidus, the comic poet. In achiev- 
ing execution as well as design the literary 
Chatterton has the advantage over his archi- 
tectural imitator, who cannot enlist the decay- 
ing teeth of time so imitatively. But Alberti's 
literary antiquarianism soon found a practical 
sphere in the study and emulation of 

itruvius, and the revivification of Roman 
architectural law and practice thenceforward 
became a vital element in the progress of 
the Renaissance. 

The study of ancient architectural prin- 
ciples proceeded through literature by Alberti, 
as through buildings by Brunelleschi ; truth 


tinctured by distance and matured like wine 


in oblivion, rediscovered with the flavour of 
the essays of a bygone age, was at the service 
of the student. Alberti's great work, De 
Re Edificatoriá." which consists of ten books, 
like Vitruvius’s “De Architectura,” was 
finished in 1452, but not printed till 1485, 
thirteen years after his death. 

It is to be observed, therefore, that 
Albertis work was printed and published a 
year before the first printed Vitruvius, both 
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being in Latin. Alberti’s book is thus the 
first printed embodiment of architecture as 
an art and science in a system, and it indeed 
as such remains effective to-day. He, a 
student, impartially thus created the archi- 
tect as an entity entitled to honour, and he 
says in his preface :— 

"Our ancestors have left us many and 
various arts tending to the pleasure and con- 
veniency of life, acquired with the greatest 
industry and diligence; which arts, though 
they all pretend with a kind of emulation 
to have in view the great end of being ser- 
viceable to mankind, yet we know that each 
of them in particular has something in it 
that seems to promise a distinct and separate 
fruit : some arts we follow for necessity, some 
we approve for their usefulness, and some we 
esteem because they lead us to the knowledge 
of things that are delightful. What these 
arts are it is not necessary for me to 
enumerate, for they are obvious. But if you 
take a view of the whole circle of arts you 
shall hardly find one but what, despising all 
others, regards and seeks only its own par- 
ticular ends; or if you do meet with any of 
such a nature that you can in no wise do with- 
out it, and yet which brings along with it 
profit at the same time conjoined with 
pleasure and honour, you will, I believe, be 
convinced that architecture. is not to be 
excluded from that number. For it is certain 
if you examine the matter carefully it is 
inexpressibly delightful and of the greatest 
service tó mankind in all respects, both public 
and private; and in dignity not inferior to 
the most excellent. But before I proceed 
further it will not be improper to explain 
what he is that I allow to be an architect, 
for it is not a carpenter or a joiner that I 
thus rank with the greatest masters in other 
sciences, the manual operator being no more 
than an instrument to the architect. Him I 
call an architect who, by a sure and 
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wonderful art and method, is able both with 
thought and invention to devise and with 
execution to complete all those works which 
by means of the movement of great weights 
and the conjunction and amassment of bodies 
can with the greatest beauty be adapted to 
the uses of mankind; and to be able to do 
this he must have a thorough insight into the 
noblest and most curious sciences. Such must 
be the architect.” 

The conclusion is, that for the service, 
security, honour, and ornament of the public 
we are exceedingly obliged to the architect, to 
whom in time of leisure we are indebted for 
tranquillity, pleasure, and health, in time of 
business for assistance and profit, and in 
both for security and dignity. Let us not 
therefore deny that he ought to be praised 
and esteemed, and to be allawed a place both 
for the wonderful and ravishing beauty of 
his works and for the necessity, serviceable- 
ness, and strength of the things which he 
has invented among the chief of those who 
have deserved honour and rewards from 
mankind.”’ 

Our nearly modern Gwilt describes this 

k as deserving careful perusal by every- 
one who studies for the purpose of practice. 
I would recommend, for the mere interest of 
its refreshing practical view of Renaissance 
building 3 the perusal of the XVIIIth 
century English edition by Giacomi Leone— 
the architect of Moor Park, Rickmansworth, 
among other Georgian residences. 

The first book deals with site, soil, and 
climate; the second with materials ; the third 
with construction; the fourth with the civic 
politics of building; the fifth with palaces, 
castles, academies, and religious buildings; 
the sixth with architectura] proportions and 
ornaments; the seventh wit columns, 
pilasters, and ornaments; the eighth with 
roads, pyramids, tombs, cities, streets, and 
public buildings; the ninth continues this and 
also deals with decorations by paintings ànd 
sculpture; and the tenth and last deals with 
water supply and the assistance that archi- 
tecture affords to domestic economy. 

Vasari tells‘us that at the time when 
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Nicholas V. (Tomaso Sarzanza), who was the 
first energetic and great Pope of the Renais- 
sance, had thrown the city of Rome into 
utter confusion “ with his peculiar manner of 
building " Alberti arrived, and on account of 
his position at once received the Pope's con- 
fidence. Bernardo Rossellino, of Florence, was 
at that time acting as the Pope's architect, 
and great schemes were in hand for an enor- 
mous Vatican palace, and for fortification at 
the castle of S. Angelo, and new streets. 

The Pope appears to have adopted Alberti's 
suggestions to spare the ancient imperial 
monuments, which were being ruthlessly dealt 
with, and Rossellino is stated by Vasari to 
have executed the advice given by Alberti. 
The association of these two men is interest- 
ing in view of the similarity between the 
design of the Piccolomini Palace at Pienza 
by Rosselino and the Rucellai Palace at 
Florence by Alberti. We shall note three 
novel treatments at least connected with 
Alberti’s name, the originality of which, 
based upon classical knowledge, would indi- 
cate their source in the mind of a scholar such 
as Alberti rather than from the ideals of the 
sculptor, Bernardo Rossellino. The carrying 
out executively as architect of the work 
would probably be the work of the latter, and 
ascription to him ensue. 

These three new motives are—first, the 
pis and ipi upon a facade of FüpsONpoten 
orders, as in Roman work; second, recourse 
to Roman examples for a pedimental treat- 
ment for a gable end; and, thirdly, the use 
of the order of a triumphal arch for an 
internal arcade. These three methods are 
employed successively at the Rucellai Palace, 
where the now traditional Florentine method 
of a great cornice, of the proportion of a 
medieval machicolated parapet, to crown 


the undivided height of the elevation 
is abandoned, and the Roman tier of 
three superimposed orders applied with 


regular and delicafe rustications. A mew 
idea of the purpose of applied architec- 
tural features to impart interest into a com- 
position is first attempted here since medieval 
methods ceased. It is obviously the thought 
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of a close student of ancient Roman ideas and 
buildings, and with the discovery of Vitruvius 
only just behind us how interesting is this 
deliberate experiment with his doctrine! 

The return in this example to the decora- 
tive application of the orders to the front. of 
a building, preceding the work of practical 
architects like Bramante and San Gallo, by a 
dilettante student, reveals itself characteristi- 
eally as the imposition of a revolutionary 
factor in design 5 a powerful mind. 

The second treatment which we identify with 
Alberti is that of a pedimental treatment, for 
the gable elevation has especial interest in 
its first employment at Rimini. This small 
city lies on the Adriatic between Ancona and 
Ravenna, and, like them, breathes the atmo- 
sphere given by Imperial Roman monuments. 

he triumphal arch erected to honour 
Augustus still remains at the beginning of 
the Flaminian Way, rivalling the later and 
more showy one of Trajan at Ancona. 

From this Augustan arch Alberti derived 
the direct motive for the f e of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Francis, which he 
clothed in a complete Roman garb. 

The idea] is manifestly the recreation of 
the forms of the Imperial past; the treatment 
of the flanks with arched recesses for externa! 
sarcophagi is as pedantic as those beneath the 
Caryatid vestry porticoes of St. Pancras 
Church in the Euston-road. 

The corpus of the church is medieval, and 
the pointed arches and vaults remain of the 
chapels of the wide basilican nave. The 
front, however, frankly neglects all this, and 
the independent treatment of gable end with 
a screen was customary to Italian Gothic 
builders. The entire detachment of idea and 
originality of style manifested by Albert: 
here sets him again apart from all the trad: 
tional methods, his idea springing direct!y 
from the Roman monument of the town. The 
attached order, the wider arches, the 
roundels, the continuous base, the detached 
imposts to the enclosed arches are faithfo! 
to their archetype; while the gracefulness of 
the proportions and the ease with which the 
order attaches itself to the front are instances 
of sound architectural judgment. The 
superimposition of a second order tentatively 
completes the composition. The side eleva- 
tion has great simplicity and power. The 
entire freshness of such design in the middle 
of the XVth century must be borne in mind; 
there was nothing up to this point comparable 
for breadth and dignity with this compos: 
tion. Brunelleschi and Michelozzo are each 
characterised by great but different qualities 
from this work. We can trace the measures 
by which they advance, and as the cortiles oi 
the Pazzi Chapel and Certosa at Florence by 
Brunelleschi and of the Palazzo Vecchio by 
Michelozzo are to all that had gone before, in 
their delicate graciousness, so is this next and 
immediately subsequent flanking arcade, with 
its now entirely Roman sense of power, to 
them. There is withal place for the current 
Florentine refinement of decorative carving in 
the beautifully-detailed enrichments. 

The interior of the church is a curiously 
fascinating medley, illustrating perhaps how 
the mind that has become dependent on 
ee precedents fails in adaptability to 
peculiar conditions. But the problem seems 
simply to have been to enrich with inscrip- 
tions and luscious emblems the interior oi 
the church, which was practically a family 
temple rather than a Christian cathedral. 
The internal sculpture has provided modern 
critics with much interesting discussion, as 
Vasari is absurdly incorrect in citing 
Ghiberti, who was in Rimini fifty years 
before; Donatello’s brother, who never 
existed; and Luca della Robbia, in 1414, as 
taking part in the work, which was begun in 
1446 and completed in 1450. M. Yriarte 
probably is correct in showing that Matteo 
de’ Pasti and the celebrated Agostino 
d'Antonio di Duccio were responsible respec- 
tively for distributing the decoration and 
executing most of the sculpture. 


We may agree, too, with M. Eug. Muntz 
in refusing to credit Alberti with the con- 
fused effect of the interior; but in any case 
the problem was a difficult one, and the em- 
ployer, Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, cer 
tainly the most extraordinary of clients. 

Mr. Addington Symond’s sketch of him is 
broad and fascinating. He says :—‘ No one 
with any tincture of literary knowledge is 
ignorant of the fame, at least, of the great 
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Malatesta family—the house of Wrongheads, 
as they were rightly called by some prevision 
of their future part in Lombard history. So 
far as Rimini is concerned, the house of 
Malatesta culminated in Sigismondo Pan- 
dolfo, son of Gian Galeazzo, Visconti’s 
General, the perfidious Pandolfo. It was he 
who built the Rocca, or castle for the despots, 
which stands a little way outside the town, 
and who remodelled the Cathedral of S. 
Francis on a plan suggested by the greatest 
genius of the age. Sigismondo Malatesta was 
one of the strangest products of the earlier 
Renaissance. To enumerate the crimes which 
he committed within the sphere of his own 
family, mysterious and inhuman outrages 
which render the tale of the Cenci credible, 
would violate the decencies of literature. 
Dissolute, treacherous, and inhuman as he 
was, the tyrant of Rimini always encouraged 
literature, and delighted in iie society of 
artists. He who would brook no contradic- 
tion from a prince or a soldier allowed the 
pedantic scholars of the XVIth cent to 
dictate to him in matters of taste, and sat 
with exemplary humility at the feet of 
Latinists like Porcellio, Basinio, and Tre- 
banio. Valturio, the engineer, and Alberti, 
the architect, were his familiar friends, and 
the best hours of his life were spent in con- 
versation with these men. It is here that all 
the Malatesti lie. Here, too, is the chapel 
consecrated to Isotta, ‘ Dive Isottæ Sacrum,’ 
and the tombs of the Malatesta ladies, ‘ Mala- 
testorum domus heroidum sepulchrum,’ and 
Sigismondo’s own grave, with the cuckold’s 
horns and scornful epitaph. Nothing but the 
fact that the church is duly dedicated to S. 
Francis, and that its outer shell of classic 
marble encases an old Gothic edifice, remains 
to remind us that it is a Christian place or 
worship. It has no sanctity, no spirit of 
piety. The pride of the tyrant, whose legend 
occupies every arch and string-course of the 
architecture, and whose coat of arms and 
portes in medallion, with his cypher and 
is emblems of an elephant and a rose, are 
wrought in every piece of sculptured work 
throughout the building, seems so to fill this 
house of prayer that there is no room left 
for God. et the Cathedral of Rimini 
remains a monument of first-rate importance 
for all students who seek to penetrate the 
revived paganism of the XVth century." 

The facades of two churches of importance 
also remain to illustrate the application of 
the pediment motive by Alberti, namely, Sta 
Maria Novella at Florence and Sant’ Andrea 
at Mantua. "Though very different from one 
another, as from Rimini, the elements of the 
arrangement are similar. The struggle with 
the aisle roofs below the clearstory has 
caused the introduction of the curved truss- 
like wings at Sta Maria Novella, the facade 
of which was erected by Alberti's friends, the 
Rucellai, in 1470. There is no great depar- 
ture here from the usual type as seen at S. 
Miniato, but gently the whole medieval 
scheme is brought into classical character by 
an element of harmonious proportion intro- 
duced by the applied orders; the absence of 
such designed proportions is obvious in the 
mere arrangement of the earlier system of 
marble panellings. 

But the facade of Sant’ Andrea at Mantua 
presents another classical scheme. An en- 
closed portico is erected in front of the great 
body of the church, and treated by a combina- 
tion of Florentine and Roman motives. ‘The 
central arch resembles the accepted early 
Renaissance type of Brunelleschi. A follow- 
ing example is the sanctuary from Sta Chiara, 
Florence, at South Kensington, by Cronaca. 
The front of the Pazzi Chapel shows how 
originality was desiderated, but the scheme 
of entablature, pilasters, and intermediate 
stories with a great pediment, free of the 
main roof slope, which rises beyond and 
behind, is a definite composition of classic 
features employed as in a Roman triumphal 
arch with studied proportions and arrange- 
ment. If the result appears somewhat 
com monplace to us, it could not have been so 
when it stood as the pioneer of the method 
afterwards hackneyed by Palladio. 

The interior of this great church at Mantua 
affords us the typical example of the third 
classic motive which Alberti introduced into 
Renaissance architecture by employing the 
arch enclosed by an order for the internal 
arcades. Brunelleschi's very beautiful. and 
picturesque treatment of Sa. Lorenzo and 
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Sa. Spirito at Florence merely employs the 
columns and returned entablature below the 
arch; the wall is free above from vertical 
emphasis. The main pilasters at the crossing 
and at the terminations of external loggias 
seemed to be difficult to him, and no simple 
prescription seemed at hand to help. 
Alberti’s plan is masterly in its simplicity, 
and the key obviously is the pair of pilasters 
to each arch, which space out the bays and 
give strength and simplicity to the lines of 
the plan. There is a naturalness about the 
supports of the dome at the crossing pro- 
duced by this system that is quite masterly. 
The internal elevation of the nave is entirely 
simple in scheme, though it 1s covered with 
the over-rich ornament of the epoch. The 
simplification of the treatment around the 
apse is equally natural and facile. The 


“ simply-coffered vault brought right down on 


to the main cornice is very fine in effect. 
It proved convincing enough, for St. Peter’s 
is this and little more, except greatly 
increased scale. The simple apse, the com- 
plete form of the pendentives, and the 
simple large panels of the piers and 
spandrils seem more to be the results of a 
long-developed style than the innovations of 
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a dilettante student. If we afterwards con- 
template the movements imparted by 
Bramante or Michelangelo we must expect 
little to compare for direct power and 
practical usefulness than this system, at 
St. Andrea exhibited in proportions which 
have not lost their vigour and charm, and 
with a refinement which seems to echo the 
great character of Alberti. 

Donato Bramante da Urbino, or Donato 
Lazzari, called Bramante (Bramante means 
desiring), was born, according to Geymüller, 
who thought that he had identified the family 
house, in a small building outside Fermignano, 
near Urbino (the birth town of Raphael), in 
the year 1444, exactly forty years after 
Alberti. There are no reliable particulars of 
his early life, but we know the famous 
ducal palace at Urbino, the architect of 
which, Luciano da Lovrana, evidently exer- 
cised a considerable influence over his style, 
as possibly did Alberti also, before whose 
death, when Bramante was twenty-eight, he 
had worked under Andrea Mantegna at 
Mantua while St. Andrea was building. 

For the ensuing quarter of a century 
Bramante practised at Milan, gaining reputa- 
tion by the erection of the peculiarly-planned 
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church of San Satiro, consisting of a transept 
and a nave, with a chancel built in perspec- 
tive upon a flat wall—a curious exercise of 
talent in that newly-discovered and much- 
practised and valued art. Let us moralise 
upon the persistence of the perspective 
draughtsinen since then, and of his highly 
respectable antecedents. Perspective offers 
just that flavour of practical science in com- 
bination with artistic effect that in light 
and air cases optics and angles do with 
brigandage—enough to render the mixture 
attractive. Bramante practised perspective 
nobly, providing careful designs for the 
architectural backgrounds of his accomplished 
young friend and fellow townsman Raphael 
Sanzio’s frescoes in the Vatican later on, when 
honour and distinguished patronage were not 
lacking. 

The queer chancel of San Satiro is a tour de 
Jorce, and, one might almost confess, worth 
the effort. The principal achievement, how- 
ever, is the octagonal sacristy with a poly- 
gonal cupola. This building is small and 
complete, and illustrates some interesting 
developments of domical design, upon which 
we cannot stay to dwell. It evidences, how- 
ever, that Bramante had studied well the 
work of his contemporaries, the great 
Giuliano da San Gallo and his garrulous 
confrère, Simone Pollajuolo, at Florence, and 
had sought to improve upon their treatment 
of the pilasters of the internal angles of the 
octagonal. The building has a beautifully- 
modelled frieze by Caradossa of terra-cotta. 
Geymüller has recounted, with great industry 
of research, the various works at Milan which 
can be imputed to Bramante during his long 
residence of about twenty-eight years in the 
city; these researches are easily accessible to 
us, as they are embodied in his paper in the 
R.I.B.A. Transactions for 1891. he com- 
55 recent death of Baron Henrich von 

eymüller is a great loss to all students of 
Renaissance architecture. 

The remarkable front of the church of 
Abbiate Grasso near Milan is an inspiring 
experimental design of great boldness; it 
seems to have an element of pure adven- 
ture about it, and to be taking obvious 
risks successfully. It illustrates Bramante's 
earnest and constant adoption of Alberti's 
Romanism of the superimposed orders, and 
the great arched recess remained in his mind 
as a motive to be again experimented with 
when the opportunity offered. This he made 
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for himself courageously many years after in 
the great open-air apse of the belvedere 
of the Vatican. I suspect elements in 
Abbiate Grasso which provoked the venture. 
There is always, perhaps, an element 
of wonder or risk in an arch which 
increased almost disproportionately with its 
size. How the arches of great bridges really 
excite us! Waterloo does the Thames in 
seven, London Bridge in five, the new 
St. Paul's is to be three, and then the day 
may come when we shall do it in one! 
Bramante's cupolas and domes grew similarly 
in his hand and mind with both purity and 
power. Sta Maria delle Grazie, the pictur- 
esque terra-cotta melange of whose exterior 
is so well known to us, is a brisk development 
of Bramante’s power of drawing beauti- 
fully delicate details. There is no attempt 
to classicise the exterior; the external walls 
are panelled out in search of proportion and 
enriched. There is probability in the con. 
clusion that the upper parts were not executed 
by Bramante, as they evidence a relapse to 
earlier methods, as a comparison with the 
exterior of the San Satiro group shows. 
There are interesting evidences of Bra- 
mante's hand in Como Cathedral; a com- 
parison of his south door with Rodari's 
northern one very instructively revegls the 
work of a broader mind and stronger.sense 
of design. The ornamental genius of the 
early Florentine Renaissance did not become 
coarse in a hurry, but had a tendency, in 
spite of fine drawing, to tire the eye with 
the wealth of its delicate enrichment. The 
Certosa at Pavia is the culmination erecting 
just at this time of the era of the orna- 
mentists. Geymüller's suggestion that the 
treatment of the walls of the nave of Como 
Cathedral, and possibly the pinnacles to the 
buttresses, may be by Bramante does not 
seem unlikely. We do not realise that he was 


always dependent upon the new man 


methods, but enjoyed what we may call that 


local freedom which so often characterises the 
provincial office. 

Though it was not until the fall of 
Ludovico Sforza, called the Moor, the Duke 
of Milan, in 1500 that Bramante settled in 
Rome, it seems that he was there in 1495, 
and Vasari mentions a commission to paint 
the arms of the Borgia Pope, Alexander VI., 
now destroyed, over the holy door of the 
Lateran Church before the beginning of the 
holy year 1500. Geymüller states that he was 
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first engaged upon a commission for the 
Cardinal Riario in building the magnificent 
palace known now as the Cancellaria. This 
great pu is entirely designed in the 
scholarly manner of Alberti, with an air oí 
Florentine dignity and refinemént that one 
feels instinctively to be gentlemanly. The 
quietness of the detail has occasioned doubt 
as to whether the authorship is consistent 
with what we know of Bramante's other 
work, but he was now in mga repute, about 
the age of fifty, the centre of a group of able 
and active artists, with abundance of com- 
missions. 

In 1502 he is engaged upon the cloister of 
San Pietro in Montorio, a small sort of rival 
to the greater basilica not far off. Here he 
planned with fine imagination a great circular 
cloister surrounding a small circular temple 
over the sacred central spot. This tempieto 
alone was built, but even in its solitariness, 
without its harmonious circumference, is a 
work of singular grace and charm. ‘The 
purity of the forms and delicate adjustment 
of the proportions make this simple exercise 
in peristylar design almost as fascinating as 
& Greek temple. It appears so natural in its 
absolute completeness, and one marvels that 
such simple and relatively small works have 
not achieved similar success again and again; 
but this, indeed, has not been so. Like 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, it is sufficient, if 
properly estimated, to secure the reputation 
of its architect apart from claims of other 
greater and later work. 

The evidence of a new and careful scholar- 
ship in this work is important to note in a 
man well advanced into middle life, and 
Vasari, probably somewhat poetically, says 
that ‘‘he had brought some money with him 
from Lombardy and had gained other sums 
in Rome by certain works which he had 
executed there; these funds he husbanded 
with care, expending them with extreme 
frugality, because he desired to live for a 
time on his means, and not to be distracted 
by other occupations from the labours which 
he proposed to undertake anong the ancient 
buildings of Rome, all of which he was 
anxious to study, wishing to obtain accurate 
measurements of them, entirely at his 
leisure.” 

The difference in buildin 
between Florence, Milan, and 
not be forgotten as influencing the respec- 
tive schools of architecture. Bramante had 
worked in brickwork in Lombardy all his 
life, and the travertine and peperino stone 
were unfamiliar to him. M. Müntz acutely 
remarks of Bramante’s move to Rome that 
“if he wished an audience he must now 
build grandly, not gracefully ; the Pantheon, 
the Colosseum, the Balles of Diocletian, these 
were the overwhelming examples of which 
he must needs take account.” 

The cloister of Sta Maria della Pace at 
Rome was added by Bramante to the church 
erected by his contemporary, Baccio Pontelli, 
who had died in 1500. This was a com- 
mission from. the Neapolitan cardinal 
Oliviero Caraffa, whose attention, Vasar 
says, was attracted to Bramante when on a 
sketching expedition at Naples. This design 
is one of singular simplicity and grace. It 
is almost nervously restrained in the employ- 
ment of detail, but what is used is not 
finicky or over-refined. The simple propor- 
tions and direct sub-division of two bays over 
one, of a trabeated order over an arched 
story, are, like the ease with which St. Pietro 
ın Montorio was achieved, convincingly 
natural and masterly. 

When Pope Julius II. (Della Rovere) suc- 
ceeded after the short reign of Pius III. 
(Piccolomini), Bramante was in high reputa- 
tion and large practice. Julius, as we know. 
was a man of great political and architectural 
ambitions; his was to have been the great 
tomb by Michelangelo on which so much 
artistic history has turned. Vasari may be 
our guide for a genial description of 
Bramante's work for the Pope, though we 
must remark that probably no architect has 
ever had his work form the substance of 
research and enthusiasm so remarkable as 
that which Baron von Geymüller has be. 
stowed on Bramante.  Vasari describes the 
project formed in the mind of the Pontiff for 
extending the buildings of the Vatican 
Palace, erected by Innocent VIII., to connect 
with the Belvedere Villa in the gardens. 
forming a quadrangular theatre, and enclosing 
a valley: The vision of Nicholas V. that the 
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papal palace should become the resort of 
all the Courts of Christendom bred a large- 
ness of idea with regard to the palace build- 
ings and their purposes that certainly was 
not cloistral. Julius wished to have two 
loggias, one on each side of the valley, to 
pass to the Belvedere, ascending from the 
valley by a flight of steps. Bramante, who, 
as Vasari says, had great judgment and a 
most ingenious fancy in such matters,” 
devised an arrangement of superimposed 
orders represented by pilasters, which solyed 
the levels progressively, beginning with the 
Doric for the part at the lowest level, then 
a second range of the Ionic, which became 
continuous from the first tloor of the Palace 
to the ground floor of the Belvedere. A 
loggia of 400 paces long was thus obtained. 
The water of the whole enclosure was to be 
conducted to a magnificent fountain in the 
lower court. 

The great niche above the Roman bronze 
Pine cone which formerly stood in the 
atrium of old St. Peter’s is one of the 
magnificences of which architecture may 
boast; not only grand, but stimulatingly 
useful, and suggestive as a practical design, 
solving by appropriating to architectural pur- 
poses the differences of the levels. 

The death of Julius interrupted the work, 
and that of the architect occurring before he 
had completed more than one of the con- 
nexions with the Palace. 

Vasari tells us that ‘‘ Bramante when not 
impeded by the parsimony of those with 
whom he had to act conducted his various 
undertakings with extraordinary prompti- 
tude; in this case such was the zeal with 
which he seconded the eagerness of the Pope, 
who would have had the edifice receive birth 
at a wish rather than await the slow process 
of execution —we note and sympathise, and 
—" that the men who were labouring at the 
foundations carried away at night the sand 
and earth which they had dug out in the 
presence of Bramante during the day, and he 
then without further precautions permitted 
the foundations to be laid. The result of 
this inadvertence on the part of the master 
has been that his work has cracked in various 
parts and is now in danger of ruin. A 
portion to the extent of 80 bracchia fell to 
the ground during the  Pontificate of 
Clement VII. (de' Medici), and was after- 
wards rebuilt by Paul III. (Farnese), who 
caused the foundations of the whole to be 
repaired and strengthened.”’ 

he winding colonnaded staircases by 
Bramante are important and interesting, and 
seem to be the originals of the subsequent 
developments at the Barberini Palace by 
Bernini in the next century. 

We cannot now take up the story of 
Bramante's connexion with St. Peter's; that 
is a chapter entirely by itself, and covered 
absolutely by Geymüller's great book. 
Vasari's somewhat imaginative sketch must 
suffice. He says:—''Seeing the resolution 
with which the Pope accomplished important 
undertakings, and finding the desire of the 
latter to coincide with his own purpose and 
wishes, that, hearing his Holiness express 
the intention of demolishing the Church of 
S. Pietro to construct it anew, he made 
numberless designs to that end, and among 
these there was one which astonished all who 
beheld it, and was indeed of extraordinary 
magnificence and beauty. 

Nor would it be possible to display more 
consummate art or a more perfect judgment 
than were evinced by Bramante in this work : 
the design shows two towers, in the centre 
of which is the principal front of the build- 
ing, as we see it on the medals afterwards 
struck for Julius II. and Leo X., by 
Caradosso (the sculptor of the frieze in 
S. Satiro, Milan), a most excellent goldsmith 
of that time, who had no equal in the execu- 
tion of dies; the same thing may be seen in 
the medals of Bramante himself, which are 
also extremely beautiful. The Pope, being 
thus determined to undertake the commene- 
ment of that stupendous building the church 
of St. Peter, caused one-half of the older 
fabric to be demolished, and set hand to the 
reconstruction, with the firm resolve that in 
art, invention, arrangement, and beauty, as 
well as in extent, magnificence, and splendour 
of decoration, that edifice should surpass all 
the buildings ever erected in that; city by the 
whole power of the republic, aided as this 
was by the genius of many able masters whose 
works had illustrated the states of the 


painters at that time in Rome. 
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Church. With his accustomed promptitude, 
the architect laid the foundations of his work, 
and before the death of the Pope, continuing 
his labours to the close of his own life, 
which followed soon after that of the Pontiff; 
he raised the building to the height of the 
cornice, which is over the arches of the four 
piers, and of this part he also completed the 
vaulting, effecting the whole with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, as well as consummate art. 
He likewise conducted the vaulting of the 
principal chapel, that wherein is the great 
tribune namely, causing the chapel, called 
that of the king of France, to be also put in 
progress at the same time. 

Bramante was & person of most cheerful 
and amiable disposition, delighting to do 
everything whereby he could bring benefit to 
his neighbour. He was the assured friend of 
all men distinguished by their talents, and 
favoured them to the utmost of his power, aa 
was manifest in his conduct towards the 
graceful Raffaello da Urbino, a most cele- 
brated painter, who was induced to settle in 
Rome by his means. 

This master always lived in the most 
splendid and honourable manner, and in the 
station to which he had attained, all that 
he possessed was as nothing to what he might 
ana would have expended. He delighted 
greatly in poetry, and took much pleasure 
in music, hearing as well as practising impro- 
Visations on the lyre with infinite enjoyment ; 
he would also occasionally compose a sonnet, 
if not in so polished a manner as we are now 
wont to expect, yet always giving evidence 
of an earnest purpose, iud entirely free 
from errors of style. Bramante was highly 
esteemed by the prelates, and received various 
proofs of respect and admiration from 
different nobles, who were acquainted with 
his excellencies. He enjoyed very great re- 
nown during his life, and this was still 
farther increased and extended after his 
death, seeing that this event caused the 
erection of 5t. Peter's to be suspended dur- 
ing several years. Bramante lived to the age 
of seventy, and when he died was borne 
to his grave with the most honourable 
solemnities, and attended by the papal court, 
as well as by all sculptors, architects, and 
He was 
entombed in San Pietro, in the year 1514." 

More accurately, on March 11, and was 
entombed in the Vatican Grotto. 

Bramante designated Raphael as his suc- 
cessor in the architectural direction of the 
works at S. Peter's. He had been his towns- 
man at Urbino, and his intimate pupil and 
friend ; there seems to be proof lacking as to 
a closer relationship. As also for the sug- 
gested attempt to elbow out the gigantic 
Michelangelo from either the entire painting 
of the Sistine chapel or other works. 

Bramante's office staff included great names 
like Antonio da San Gallo the younger, who 
afterwards continued the work at St. Peter's, 
and gradually the impression comes upon us 
that architecture in the Cinquecento had 
begun to take the individual habit in which 
we know her, and that with the dawn of the 
following century the professional man was 
well recognised as the enthusiastic and gifted 
scientist, who combined the management of 
men with that of materials, and whose mental 
eauipment was founded upon a reverence for 
the assured successes of antiquity, which, 
enlightened by true esthetic sympathy with 
painting and sculpture, guided his know- 
ledge with taste in the pursuit and achieve- 
ment of beauty. 

In the pursuit of a high professional and 
artistic ideal, it will be found that study of 
the architectural monuments of the Italian 
Renaissance, specially as expressing the in- 
dividuality of the wonderful men who 
achieved them. will not prove unfruitful in 
emulation, and the attainment of even prac- 
tical wisdom in dealing with such problems 
as peculiar and impetuous clients; and to a 
lofty imagination even such difficulties like 
the valley between the Vatican and the 
scientists, who combined the management of 
triumphal architectural scheme.“ 


The Chairman said that Professor Pite 
had given them an interesting paper, which 
he had presented with an extraordinary 
amount of scholarly knowledge and informa- 
tion. | 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, 7 
in proposing a vote of thanks, said that 
Professor Pite had pointed out in his charm- 
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ing paper to those of them who were young 
students that with regard to both the subjects 
of his lecture one need not shut oneself out 
from other influences and confine oneself to 
the cold rigidity, to the elements, of one's 
own profession. It was almost impossible to 
recapitulate the different qualifications and 
attributes of Alberti, who was an architect 
first and also a poet, a philosopher, a painter, 
a musician, playwright, and an athlete; but 
throughout the whole he was first and fore- 
most an architect. It was encouraging to see 
that one could work hard at one's art and 
still be, what Alberti was, an all-round 
sportsman. As to Bramante, he was not sure 
that Professor Pite had mentioned what he 
(the speaker) thought one of Bramante's most 
beautiful works, i. e., the cathedral at 
Soronno, about twelve miles from Milan; it 
had very much of what the lecturer called 
the simple grace of Santa Maria della 
Grazie, and was ome of Bramante's most 
beautiful works, the circular feature and the 
dome being shown as in several of his cele- 
brated works. He did not know that they 
appreciated, when shown the relief of 
Duccio, how reminiscent it is of the Greek 
stele, and particularly the pose of the figure 
and the treatment of the drapery. The 
allusions to the late Baron von Geymüller 
were inevitable from anyone who had studied 
Bramante’s work, or, indeed, who had studied 
much of the work of the Renaissance as it 
was set forth in literature. His recent death 
had robbed us of one of the most learned and 
appreciative of critics. 


Mr. Gerald Horsley, 


in seconding the vote of thanks, said that 


Professor Pite had given them the history of 
two great men in a particularly interesting 
wav, because he had pointed out certain 
conditions which existed in their time, and 
which we find existing now. If we were 
obliged by the circumstances which the 
lecturer explained to have a Renaissance, that 
was forced upon us, as in Alberti's time, and 
the opportunity was seized by a man of the 
power of Alberti. We must study these works 
of the past, as the lecturer had said, before 
we could design at all satisfactorily, but 
he thought the lecturer was inclined to be 
more humorous than correct when he sug- 
gested that our conditions had been brought 
about by the action of Bramante and Alberti. 
They had, it was true, ipposed the orders 
upon us, they had obliged us to study the 
works of the past, but they were not respon- 
sible for the desire for Registration of to-day. 
We did not see architects abroad who were 
influenced by these great artists finding it 
necessary to register themselves. In seeing 
the interior of San Satiro he was reminded 
of what Mr. Stannus used to say about Alfred 
Stevens being greatly influenced by that par- 
ticular building, and certainly there was a 
great similarity in it to some of the work of 
Stevens, particularly in the frieze which ran 
round the arches, in the combination of 
bronze and marble or stone, which Stevens 
was so fond of. A few weeks ago he was 
reading again Vasari's life of B 
and he remembered that Vasari said that 


Bramante invented a form of timber roof, 


and he would be glad if Professor Pite could 
say what Vasari meant by that. Vasari was 
in the habit of making rather wild state- 
ments, but perhaps in this case he was correct, 
and that Bramante was one of the first 
Renaissance architects to construct some of 
his roofs in a particular way. There micht 
have been a roof of a novel kind at the Villa 
Madama, which Bramante designed, where 
there were wide corridors roofed over with 
vaults decorated on the inside with plaster. 
There was a beautiful model in South 
Kensington Museum. He would like to ask 
if those vaults were constructed in the usual 
Italian way with bricks or concrete, or were 
they of timber? 


Mr. A. T. Bolton 


said he was in some doubt as to the lesson 
which Professor Pite wished them to draw 
from his lecture. because he was not sure that 
there was that contrast between the two men 
which the lecturer undertook to show. The 
Italians were very weak on the construction 
side—the construction of vaults and so on had 
never been understood in Italy in the way it 
had elsewhere. We knew that Sansarino was 
imprisoned for the collapse of a large vault 
in St. Mark's library, and collapses of that 
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sort were rather common in Italian buildings, 
where tie-rods were used in & way we should 
not use them. He drew aftention to this 
because he was not sure that the distinction 
which Professor Pite drew between the two 
men held good. He thought that some other 
day it might fall to Bramante to stand for his 
porera as art architect and poor constructor. 

f we took the great church by Alberti, 
St. Andrea at Mantua, we had a building 
constructed with an extraordinary disregard 
as to the use of material. When he went 
over the building the sacristan told him that 
the crown of one of the vaults was over 9 ft. 
thick. He put a rod down, and ascertained 
that the vault really was of that thickness. 
The building was not only Roman in plan 
and disposition, but also in construction. 
Theré was the same prodigality in the use of 
materials which one found in the great 
Roman buildings, and the planning of the 
church was really that of great recesses 
hollowed out of an apparent wall of enormous 
thickness. The span of the vault was about 
60 ít., and the recesses had an internal depth 
of 24 ft. on each side. The walled part with 
the two pilasters forming the pier between 
the arched recesses was, however, hollow, and 
formed lobby-like entrances. 

1f one read through Alberti's ten books on 
architecture he did not think they would 
regard him as a mere dilettante architect. 
No doubt, like Leonardo da Vinci. he was a 
man of too many occupations to complete his 
buildings in a way we should have liked, but 
he could not quite agree with the contrast 
which Professor Pite wished to make, though 
that did not detract from a most interesting 
and instructive paper. The great church by 
Alberti at Mantua he hoped all of them who 
had not seen it already would visit, because 
they could not from the usual illustrations 
realise the extraordinary grandeur of its 
effect, resulting probably from the excellency 
of its proportions. There was no doubt that 
it was the finest of the Renaissance churches 
of that type. 

Alberti must have spent enormous sums of 
money on the excessively solid construction of 
the building, and thus probably he was not 
able to get as far with it as he might have 
done, and the result was that the dome was 
built later on by an inferior architect, and we 
had not the satisfaction of seeing the church 
carried out as Alberti would have designed it. 

Many illustrations of the building were 
incorrect—e.g., some drawings showed the 
apse with the entablature running round, 
instead of having the three arches circular on 
plan, as seen in the photographs put before 
them that night. 

The west end of the church would have 
been of extraordinary interest had it been 
finished. The great church at Rimini he had 
not seen, but it was undoubtedly of great 
interest. The flank wall with niches was 
designed to be filled with the tombs of 
the Prince’s friends, and we may suppose 
that Alberti was there included. ‘he 
church was no doubt intended to have a flat 
coffered ceiling, such as one saw in the Badia 
and other churches of Florence. The great 
Belvedere scheme of Bramante was spoilt by 
the construction of the library of the Vatican 
across the centre of the oblong cortile, but, 
of course, the Vatican library could not be 
removed, especially as it was a fine interior in 
itself; still, it had entirely spoilt Bramante’s 
great conception. 

As to St. Peter’s, the violent haste led to 
great trouble. The foundation of the great 

iers was badly laid and the masonry was so 
bad tliat the piers cracked, and the immediate 
successors of B amante worked on these piers, 
of which they were afraid, and increased 
their size. 

There was a good deal of controversy on 
the subject, which was dealt with by 
Geymüller, but there was no doubt that many 
years were wasted before the work went 
on. All the authorities had not accepted 
Geymüller’s theories regarding Bramante. 
Anderson, whose work on the Renaissance 
they might know, told him that he found it 
difficult to decide what Geymüller meant 
with regard to the ''Ultima Maniera” of 
Bramante. There was no doubt that the 
Renaissance movement had a development of 
its own. It crystallised, and it was impos- 
sible to draw the exact line it pursued. "The 
cleverest of Bramante’s school, Peruzzi, 
carried it on ın that fine church at Todi, near 
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Perugia, where the dome was on a square, 
kx four equal domed apses, one on each 
side. 

We were not justified in looking back at 
the work of Bramante and attributing to him 
ideas which took time to develop; it was easy 
to look at some of the sketches of Bramante 
in the light of what we know now and thus 
attribute to him more than could have been 
carried out in his time. There was a con- 
tinuous development in the idea of the 
application of man architecture, and the 
Renaissance was perhaps most widely ex- 
tended by Palladio, whose works were 
eventually reduced, in fact, almost to a 
system that by the circumstances of the time 
over-ran Europe and founded a great school. 
Of all the students of the school of Bramante, 
however, the most able was Peruzzi, who had 
left some buildings which show an extra- 
ordinary sense of architectural design and 
the power of applying classical detail to it 
with a Greek refinement that was well-nigh 
unique. The great event of that time was the 
sack of Rome, which broke up the school of 
architects to which Peruzzi belonged. 
Peruzzi took refuge in Siena, and the school 
of Raphael and Bramante was thus dis- 
astrously affected by that great calamity. 


Mr. Theodore Fyfe 
said he thought it was well that Professor 
Pite should seek to discover for us the very 
elusive personality of Bramante, who had left 
a body of work of such consummate power. 
Bramante was truly characterised as the great 
ractising architect of the mid-Renaissance. 
he 5 of Alberti was evident, and 
one of the most engaging of the Renaissance. 
The church at Rimini was a work of great 
ower, and struck one as grand and Roman 
in its treatment. 


Mr. Alan Potter 

said that the period was one of the most 
interesting of the Renaissance, and one of the 
most critical. Although one might not agree 
with the system of design which the Renais- 
sance architects revived, one thing stood out 
which we should all try to emulate, t.e., their 
ability to design in whatever style they might 
have adopted. All their work showed a 
knowledge of design, which was not a gather- 
ing together of different details in a building, 
but was an arrangement, a composition, in 
which some idea was predominant and the 
details were subordinate. 


The Chairman, 

in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said they must also thank Mr. Gamble for the 
interesting drawing by Alfred Stevens which 
had been shown. A paper they ought to get 
for next session, following the Italian Renais- 
sance masters, was one on Stevens who, as 
had been said, if he had not been known as 
the greatest English sculptor would have been 
known as the greatest English painter. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 


Professor Beresford Pite 

said, with regard to Bramante's roof, he knew 
the passage in Vasari which Mr. Horsley re- 
ferred to, but he had not had time to work 
the question out. He thought it was a com- 
bined roof and vault in timber, but whether 
the vault was in timber he was not sure. 
The discussion had shown what an interesting 
subject was the lives of these two Renaissance 
architects— what interest there was for 
students. He might refer to Mr. Bolton’s 


very able paper on ‘‘The Domed Italian 


Churches,’’ read before the Association some 
years ago. It had been of much value to him 
(the speaker), for Mr. Bolton had much clear- 
ness in thought, as well as clearness in draw- 
ing, and the paper was a useful addition to 
our knowledge of the subject. But he thought 
that Mr. Bolton’s remarks that evening had 
justified his (the speaker’s), that Alberti was 
a dilettante; he was a sort of classical philo- 
sopher, and his main interest in life was the 
Classics, that being the side which he (the 
lecturer) suggested was the dilettante side, 
and it was only by way of contrast that any 
suggestion of a moral could be drawn from the 
paper. He really had no moral to draw; the 
point. was that architecture was either a 
profession or an art then as at the present 
day, and the lives of Alberti and Bramante 


settled the question for them. It was 
an interesting analogy, though he did 
not push it. As to Mr. Bolton’s remarks 


about the pine cone, could the dome of the- 
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Pantheon have supported the pine cone? 
[Mr. Bolton: We nearly had a bronze roof.] 
The question had been debated for a long time, 
and Mr. Bolton was evidently engaged in 
doing so now. Geymiuller distended the school 
of Bramante unduly. But his paper before 
the Institute was a vastly interesting one. 
With regard to Alfred Stevens, we were a 
little too near his time to write about him 
roperly. He was an extraordinary man, and 
or the fifteen years he was in Italy he 
absorbed detail in an extraordinry way and 
came back with Renaissance feeling to his 
finger tips. But he was a little doubtful 
about Stevens being the next real link between 
Michelangelo and England. There was Inigo 
Jones, and what Inigo Jones saw in Italy he 
built in England. The practical and im- 
mediate link was Inigg Jones, who went to 
Italy just after the death of Palladio. 

The meeting then terminated. 


— .. ——— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nottingham Architectural Soclety : 
VISIT TO THE CASTLE. 

On the invitation of Mr. F. Ball, the 
Chairman of the Castle Museum Committee, 
and Mr. G. H. Wallis, the curator, the 
Nottingham Architectural Society visited the 
Castle on April 7. The party numbered 
sixteen, and included Messrs. A. N. Bromley, 
F. R. I. B. A.,, H. G. Watkins, A. R. I. B. A., 
S. G. Walker, and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
F. M. Royle. 

Mr. Bal and Mr. Wallis received the 
visitors at the entrance gateway, and showed 
them the interiors of the rooms in the 
bastions which have been restored under the 
direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, the well- 
known architect. Mr. Wallis informed the 
party that the whole of the interior of the 
old rooms previous to restoration were lined 
with modern brickwork. This had been 
removed, and the stonework of the earliest 
gateway—some of it dating back to the 
XIIIth and XIVth centuries—had been ex- 
posed. It is interesting to see that some of 
the blocks have been formed from the rock 
upon which the Castle itself stands. ‘The 
room on the right-hand side (till recently 
occupied as a residence) contains some inter- 
esting features. The private doorway from 
the Castle grounds has been discovered, also 
a vaulted recess and the opening in the wall 
through which the beam was pushed to 
strengthen the gates when the portcullis (the 
first line of defence) was captured. The 
interior of the rooms in the firelight, with 
the fires in the braziers retlecting on the old 
stone walls, appeals strongly to the imagina- 
tion and has quite an old-world look, and 
Mr. Jackson is to be congratulated upon the 
careful manner in which he has carried out 
the alterations, retaining everything of an 
antiquarian interest. The Roman and ancient 
British objects found at. Margidunum, on the 
Fosse-road near Bingham, were described by 
Mr. Wallis. Everything discovered is now 
being carefully examined and catalogued by 
Dr. Oswald and a small committee. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the similarity of design of 
various objects, such as pottery, ornaments, 
and even the pattern of horseshoe nails, with 
those found in Rome, proving conclusively 
that Margidunum was one of the important 
Roman military stations between Leicester 
and Newark. 

The party then inspected the exhibition of 
water-colours lent by the Birmingham Art 
Gallery, more particularly the architectural 
subjects by Mr. T. M. Rook. These are 
unique as records alone, and from an artistic 
point of view are very beautiful. The 
amount of detail shown, the quality and 
texture of the colouring are remarkable, and 
the extraordinary delicate lighting and 
brightness of the pictures cannot but impress 
everyone who sees them. 

Mr. Bromley on behalf of those present 
tendered the thanks of the Society to Mr. 
Ball and Mr. Wallis for arranging the visit 
and the interesting information they had 
given. . 

The Guild of Architects’ Assistants. 

At a meeting held at Prince Henry's Room, 
Fleet-street, E.C., on April 10, Mr. T. H. B. 
Scott in the chair, the Hon. Secretary re- 
ported that two further ‘suggestions of the 
Guild to the Registration Bill Committees 
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of the R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects 
had been duly acknowledged by those bodies. 
They were as follows :—A clause to legalise 
a scale of salaries for assistants subject to 
approval of qualifications by registration or 
other agreed authority, and that the general 
provisions of the Bill should offer greater 
security to the pupil by surveillance of his 
progress, on request, and ease of appeal to 
the registration or other agreed authority by 
his parents or guardians when necessity de- 
mands; and, also, that the present position 
of the assistant in relation to open competi- 
tions be retained. These, combined with the 
two previous proposals of the Guild—(1) 
registered practitioners to employ only 
registered men as assistants, (2) restriction of 
the number of pupils and unpaid assistants 
in the office of a registered practitioner—re- 
ees the first concerted attempt to put 
orward the claims of the assistant to the 
two premier architectural societies. It was 
agreed to open a special fund to bring the 
proposals of the Guild to the notice of assis- 
tants generally, and circular letters to all 
sympathisers were being drawn up to that 
effect. The Hon. Secretary then dealt with 
the present position of the Guild and the 
various objections which had been raised 
against it. He pointed out that every object 
of the Guild had its corresponding item in 
current architectural politics. The trade 
union objection to the Guild had an equal 
bearing on the policy of the R.I.B.A. and 
the Society of Architects. He thought that 
objection merely a matter of prejudice rather 
than reasoned analysis, and that the slightest 
actual acquaintance with the trade union 
movement would suffice to show the absurdity 
of it. A letter he had addressed to the 
R. I. B. A. Journal of April 1 on that subject 
was then read. "That letter dealt conclusively 
with the current objections to trade unionism, 
and at the same time indicated some measures 
of & trade-union character which were being 
adopted by the profession, and others which 
may be adopted with equal success. In 
“ference to the registration proposals of the 
Guild, the first two had been said to unduly 
interfere with the liberty of both the assist- 
ant and the principal; but this undue inter- 
ference was believed by the Guild to be 
necessary for the future welfare of the pro- 
fession. A well-known member of the 
R.I.B.A. Council had confessed to having 
spent twenty-five years as an assistant, and 
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every member of the profession had to spend 
a shorter or longer period as such; many an 
increasing number — never attained the position 
of principes This being so, it appeared only 
reasonable that the framers of a registration 
bill should pay some attention to the pro- 
bationary period passed as a commonplace 
grub, as well as that of the imago or final 
stage of professional success. The first pro- 
posal of the Guild, that registered practi- 
tioners should employ only registered men as 
assistants, was put forward with the object 
of forestalling a state of affairs which had 
arisen in the Tegal rofession, namely, that of 
creating a crowd of unregistered assistants— 
that is, unarticled students not training to 
acquire the registration qualification (thus 
creating a condition of affairs which this 
Guild had been charged with endeavouring to 
bring about—that of dividing the profession 
into two opposing camps), who would come 
into keen conipetition with the articled student 
acting as assistant, and necessarily reduce his 
market value. The influx of students to the 
towns, and especially to London, for the pur- 
pose of study and examination would aggravate 
this result. The second proposal, that tne 
number of pupils and unpaid assistants in a 
registered practitioners office should be re- 
stricted, was prompted by the same motive. It 
was clear that a practitioner with a certain 
amount of work in his office can only super- 
intend the studies of a certain number of pupils. 
and if that number were exceeded it would 
prove detrimental to the pupil. The unpaid 
assistant was to be apologised for by inexperi- 
ence and the necessity of extending the period 
of earlv study as improver, but after that time 
he was in serious competition with the assist- 
ant who depended upon his salary largely, if 
not entirely, to exist. This Guild holds it to 
be criminal on the part of the principal and 
the unpaid assistant to continue their relation- 
ship to the evident detriment of the mass of 
assistants. Again, the third proposal of the 
Guild, to legalise a scale of salaries for 
assistants, would, if adopted without the two 
first, or their equivalent, immediately become 
quite artificial and independent of the current 
market value of the assistant. 

A discussion followed in which Mr. J. V. 
Hibbert, F.S.I., pointed out that the object of 
the Guild dealing with the formation of a 
federal council of all architectural societies 
had now come about in spite of the derision 
with which it was met two years ago. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. J. E. 
Winfield was elected a member of the Council 
of the Guild, being proposed by Mr. G. Large, 
P. A. S. I, and seconded by Mr. J. F. 
Burkinshaw. 

— .⸗rT—--ii:ʃ 


THE NEW ROYAL 
AUTOMOBILE CLUB.—I. 


THERE are many interesting features in the 
new home of the Royal Automobile Club, 
which has just reached completion on the 
site in Pall Mall formerly occupied by the old 
War Office buildings. The position is an 
excellent one for a building of this descrip- 
tion, as it is easily accessible, and a good 
view is afforded of the gardens and park at 
the rear, with plenty of open space and air, 
thus enabling the plan to be set out with 
good rooms at both front and back. The 
total cost exceeded 250,000/., the convenience 
of the members being studied in every detail; 
while economy and efficiency in managing the 
arrangements were primary considerations. 

The predominant character of the building 
is French, but internally a number of styles 
are to be found, which render the work very 
interesting and free from monotony. As far 
as posible the execution of the decorative 
work in every part was entrusted to firms 
who were naturally in sympathy with the 
portion they were carrying out, and thus its 
true character was preserved. 

In this article we deal with the design of 
the interior of the building, reserving other 
features of this fine work for our next Issue. 

Upon entering the building by the eentral 
main entrance access is ained to the estrance 
vestibule, where a good vista is obtained of 
the ground floor in east, west, and southerly 
directions. 

Facing the entrance is a wide flight of steps 
leading up to the central elliptical vestibule, 
and a wide two-way staircase which leads to 
the lower ground and basement floors. The 
latter staircase delivers, on the basement 
floor, into a large lower elliptical vestibule, 
measuring 48 ft. by 32 ft., which forms prac- 
tically the key to the whole plan; with the 
entrance to the swimming-bath situated on 
the minor axis, and wide corridors leading 
to the Turkish baths and rackets courts on 
the major axis. The swimming-bath is 

ossibly one of the most successful features 
in the building, it being treated in rather a 
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unique style, quite in harmony with its 
appointed use. It is Grecian in character, 
having Doris columns and ante executed in 
coloured mosaic, with mosaic soffits to the 
beams above, while the whole of the bath 
lining, floor, and dado are in white Sicilian 
marble. The dressing-rooms are grouped 
round three large elliptical recesses, which 
occur on the south side, as shown on 
the plan of this floor, and galleries are pro- 
vided at the east and west ends. The bath 
itself measures 86 ft. by 30 ft., the deepest 
pun being situated at a distance of 18 ft. 

rom the diving end, with four flights of 
marble steps, leading down into the water, re- 
cessed in the sides to give a clear swimming 
space free from obstructions. All the ventila- 
tion and radiator grilles are in cast-iron, 
while the balustrades are in bronze, and the 
Grecian style has been observed in all the 
details and fittings, as will be seen in the 
photogreph illustrated in our plates. The 

urkish bath is situated on the east side, 
this also being treated in the Grecian style. 
The frigidarium is entered from the corridor 
on the axis of the vestibule previously re- 
ferred to, through a semi-circular space, 
which not only affords more space in the 
frigidurium, but also has the effect of shorten- 
ing the corridor outside. This apartment is 
treated with Doric columns and anta executed 
in plaster, with an enriched cornice above, 
and & Grecian post pattern forming panels in 
the ceiling. The doors are in mahogany with 
square panels, and bronze nails on the styles. 

he tepidarium is treated with a dado and 
square columns in Pentelicon marble, a glazed 
screen in the west wall affgrding & view of 
the swimming-bath adjoining. The calid- 
arium and the laconicum, the latter having a 
temperature of 280 deg. Fahr., are lined 
throughout with Pentelicon marble, with a 
glazed metal screen between the two. Six 
slabs are provided in the shampoo-room, and 
a vapour bath, douche-room, and plunge 
comp ete the bath. 

Three squash rackets courts are provided 
on the west side of this floor, these being 
32 ft. by 20 ft. between the walls, which 
are teak lined, with a floor of similar 
material. The fencing-room and rifle range 
adjoin these in the south-west corner, the 
former having an oak dado and floor, while 
the entrance to the latter is treated in an 
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effective manner with Doric columns and 
ante in similar material. Space is also found 
on this floor for several private dressing- 
rooms for the members, extensive lavatory 
accommodation, servants’ dining-hall, boiler- 
house, and many minor apartments. The 
lower ground floor is occupied on the east side 
by the kitchens and offices, which are situated 
immediately under the large restaurant on 
the ground floor, thus enabling a direct hand 
service to be employed in addition to the 
ordinary lift service, which occurs un every 
floor, a method which has been found to be 
very reliable and satisfactory, and allowing 
hot dishes to be transferred from the kitchens 
to the diner’s table without any delay. Two 
electric waiters’ lifts are also provided to 
supplement the hand lifts, thus rendering the 
service arrangements absolutely quick and 
efficient. Although situated so closely to the 
restaurant no smells will pass from the 
kitchen to the other parts of the building, as 
a very efficient system of ventilation is in- 
stalled which exerts a sufficient pull on the 
air in the former to create a current to this 
part and draw the air to the kitchen and pre- 
vent any escape. A great deal of space is 
also occupied on this floor by the upper parts 
of the swimming-bath, fencing-room, and 
rackets courts, which extend right up to the 
underside of the ground floor, with the 
galleries at this floor level; but room is 
found for a hairdresser's department, cloak- 
rooms, and lavatories. On passing up to the 
ground floor and ascending the short flight 
of wide steps directly facing the main central 
entrance, one is brought into the large ellip- 
tical central vestibule, which corresponds in 
size with that already described in the base- 
ment. 

From the central vestibule access is gained 
to the great gallery, which is situated on the 
minor axis, immediately opposite the main 


entrance, and to the club-room and ground 


floor restaurant, situated on the major axis. 
The first named of these serves the purposes 
of a lounge and concert-hall, being over 80 ft. 
by 40 ft., exclusive of the platform and 
minstrels’ gallery, situated at either end, and 
it is treated in Louis XIV. style, as will be 
seen in the illustration we give of this room. 
Three large semi-circular headed windows 
look out on to the large terrace, which extends 
through the full length of the building, as 
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shown on the ground plan, and between 
these are double Ionic pilasters which support 
the enriched cornice and frieze above, the 
whole being surmounted by a large cove, with 
enriched brackets in same. 

The flat central portion of the ceiling is 
painted to give additional interest at this 
part. The total height of the Iouhge, which 
extends through two floors, is about 32 ft., 
and the side aisle, which runs the full 
length, is a convenient walking space when 
lectures or concerts are in progress. This 
room was decorated by Mons. Boulanger, oí 
Paris. 

The club-room, which we also illustrate in 
our plates, is decorated in the Georgian 
style, executed by Messrs. Levygon & Co. 
This room measures about 90 ft. by 35 ft., 
with a height of about 18 ft., and it con- 
tains a very fine ceiling and frieze modelled 
by Brittingham from the existing work in 
the old War Office. This is eee by 
columns and pilasters of the Corinthian order, 
and all the chimneypieces, over doors, and 
wall panels are heavily enriched, while a 
magnificent carpet and furniture complete 
what may be termed an extravagantly- 
appointed room, where members can smoke 
or converse in absolute luxury. 

In direct contrast to this room is the dec»ra- 
tion of the restaurant, which is an apartwent 
of similar size, situated on the opposite side 
of the building. This is carried out in the 
style of Louis XV., and very simple in 
character, one of the principal features being 
the very fine pictures of the Hubert Robert 
school, which were specially obtained from 
an old French château and introduced into 
the wall panels. One of these pictures is 
over 25 ft. long, and is placed in the deep 
recess immediately opposite the entrance to 
the room, forming an effective feature which 
is seen immediately upon entering the apart 
ment. The columns are executed in imitation 
Sienna marble, and form a striking example 
of the skill of French workmen in this ciass 
of work. This room was executed by 
Mons. Remon, of Paris. Members will be 
permitted to take ladies into this room, ana 
a reception-room is provided immediately off 
the entrance hall for their convenience, this 
being carried out in the Louis XIV. style. 

The principal apartment on the first floor 
is the members’ dining-room, which is 
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situated immediately above the restaurant 
just described. This is decorated in the style 
of William Chambers, with fluted Ionic 
columns and pilasters, and with over doors 
and wall panels picked out in colours. This 
room, which was executed by Messrs. Leny- 
gon, is illustrated on our front page. A billiard- 
room, over 90 ft. long, and containing three 
tables, is situated in the central portion of 
the Pall Mall front, and this is decorated in 
the Adams style, with two green scagliola 
columns having bronze caps and bases, and 
an entablature over, arranged in such a 
manner that they divide the room into two 
portions, and enable a private billiard-room 
to be formed, with curtains between the 
columns. The Adams style is also employed 
in the card-room, committee-room, library, 
and silence-room, which are also situated on 
this floor, all these rooms being decorated by 
Messrs. Jackson & Sons. A special room for 
Associates is situated on the west side adjoin- 
ing the staircase leading up to the offices of 
the Club on the second floor. These offices 
comprise large cash and touring departments, 
secretary's office, engineer's office, rooms for 
the publication of the Club Journal, and 
various auxiliary departments. The striking 
feature of the second floor, however, is the 
terrace-room (see illustration in plates). This 
is of a peculiar shape owing to its position 
between the central elliptical lighting area 
and the large terrace, 100 ft. by 35 ft., which 
affords a splendid view of the park and 
surroundings. The room is charmingly 
decorated in the Early Georgian style, with 
panelled walls coloured a soft green, and fine 
chimneypieces, each containing an old oil 
painting. It is lavishly furnished and 
appointed, with hand-embroidered curtains 
to the windows, in keeping with the period of 
decoration. This work was executed by 
Messrs. Thornton, Smith, & Russell, and it 
may be described as a most successful room. 
The east side of this floor is given up to 
suites and bedrooms for members, as is also 
the whole of the third and fourth floors. 
The fifth floor provides dormitory accom- 
modation for the staff, and also a large 
photographic studio for members, with 
enlarging, printing, and dark rooms adjoining 
same. | 

The description of this building will be con- 
tinued in our next issue, which will contain 
further illustrations. 

— . — 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


The annual dinner of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, at which the President, his Grace 


the Duke of Northumberland, will take the 


chair, is to be held at the Lengham Hotel on 
Thursday, May 18. 
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Parliament Buildings, Wellington. 


Architects are invited to submit competitive 
designs for these new buildings, and premiums 
are offered for the four best designs, as 
follows :—First, 1,0007. ; second, 500%. ; third, 
3004. ; fourth, 2007. Designs are to be sent in 
to reach the Minister of Public Works by 
July 31. Conditions, etc., from the Public 
Works Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 


Golf Clubhouse Competition, Glasgow. 


At a general meeting of the Pollok Golf 
Club held on the 19th inst. the plans sub- 
mitted in competition for the new clubhouse 
were reviewed, and the recommendation of 
the Committee that the plan submitted by 
Messrs. Salmon & Son & Gillespie be 
accepted was unanimously approved. There 
were twelve competitors. The accepted plans 
show a very compact arrangement, comprising 
smoking and dining rooms, committee-room, 
dressing and box rooms, lavatories with 
drying-room, etc., and a housekeeper’s house. 
The building is to be of brick rough-casted, 
with stone dressings and grey slated roof. 
The estimated cost of the building is 2,2507. 


—̃ — — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Motion Srupy. By Frank B. Gilbreth. 
(London : Constable & Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

A SPECIFICATION OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
Work. By A. Alban H. Scott and Percival 
M. Fraser. (London: Witherby & Co. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

STANFORD'S INDEXED ATLAS OF THE COUNTY 
or Lonpon. (Edward Stanford. 7s. 6d. net.) 

HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN CAMBRIDGE AND 
ELY. By Rev. Edward Conybeare. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

TowN PLANNING CONFERENCE, LONDON. 
(Royal Institute of British Architects.) 


— —— — 


FIRE AT TOLWORTH HALL. 


A fire took place last week at Tolworth 
Hall, and considerable damage, estimated at 
10,000/., resulted, and many art curios of 
historic interest, as well as many other 
treasures, were lost. 


dence of Mr. H. Hylton Foster, and was built 
&bout half a century ago. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of April 27, 1861. 


Paris. 


. THEBE is much matter for admiration 
in the street-planning of the French capital, 
as we have lately and always said. The lines 
of the streets and the sites of the buildings 
are chosen with reference to one another. 
But the mere prolongation of straight lines, 
which is the dominant principle in Paris, 
we hold is not favourable even to effect: 
The result is a curiosity, and a surprise for 
the first moment of view: but length, 
beyond a certain distance, unless very 
cleverly broken by recesses and projections, 
and centrally-placed monuments, is weari- 
some, and therefore counteractive rather than 
favourable to the beauty of street architec- 
ture intended. There is not such relief as 
we have referred to, in the more recent 
architecture in Paris: the merit of what is 
to be seen there is to be sought in other 
elements of the works designed. We will not 
seek to show that some of the most admired 
effects in cities result where the streets 
happen to be not in right lines, or lines greatly 
prolonged ; or that something may be learned 
from the analogy of the effect, well under- 
stood by the ancients, it is said, produced by 
buildings placed to be seen from fixed 
points, rather than gradually approached, 
as are the Pyramids, and never out of view. 
And we would never be misunderstood. as 
to the importance of the beautiful as 
& primary object of design, as now, for 
instance, if we say that other objecta of the 
improvements in Paris may have suffered 
through momentary forgetfulness of their 
co-equal claims. So dangerous is it always, to 
the one and the other, to separate the aims 
of art and utility. | 


— — — 


PRESENTATION TO MR. BROCK, R. A. 

At a concert given by the Artists’ Annuity 
Fund in the gallery of the Royal Society of 
British Artists two weeks ago Mr. Thomas 
Brock, R. A., was presented with a mahogany 
roll- top desk upon the occasion of his retire- 
ment, after eighteen years’ service, from the 
35 of the Fund. The new Presi- 
dent, Mr. Frank Short, R.A., President of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, was in 
the chair, and was supported by Mr. George 
Clausen, R.A., Mr. ed Drury, A.R.A., 
and Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A. ; 
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EDITORIAL. SUMMARY. 


Our leading article deals with the Royal 
Academy Exhibition and the methods of 


3 this exhibition as they affect artists 
and the general public. 


Our second article this week is entitled A 
Comfortable Home * dealing with the alleged 
discomforts of the English home and the 
question of labour and economies involved 
(p. 502). 


Notes (p. 502) include: Watling-street and 
Hyde Park"; Building in Glasgow: A 
Lost Opportunitv”; "St. Paul's Bridge"; 
“ Copyright Law." 


At the las“ ordinary meeting of the Archi. 
tectural Association for the present session 
Professor Beresford Pite read an interesting 
paper entitled: Alberti and Bramante; 
Architecture a Profession or an Art in the 
Cinquecento? (p. 503) The result of the 
election of officers for the ensuing session is 
also given. | 575 

An illustrated article on the Royal Automobile 
Club, Pall Mall, S. W., appears on p. 511. 


The “Monthly Review of Engineering 
(p. 515) includes: Paris Metropolitan Rail- 
way " (illustrated);  ''Girderless Concrete 
Floors“; Cotton Mill over a Canal"; and 
Notes. 


The Building Trades section (p. 521) includes : 
“ Paving New Streets; “ Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in America”; ‘‘ Conciliation ” ; 
Pu New Buildings in the Provinces," 
etc. i 

An article on Coventry Municipal Buildings 
and: Proposed Town Hall competition will 
be found on p. 524. Some of the premiated 
designs are also given. 


In our Correspondence column will be found 
letters on: Architectural Education and the 
Institute Examinations”; “ Licentiateship 
R. I. B. A. (p. 526). 


MEETINGS. 


| FRIDAY, APRIL 28. 

Society of Architects.—Twenty-seventh annual dinner, 
Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil. Engineers. Lecture on ‘ The 
Commercial and Technical Relations of Engineering 
Design and Work," by Mr. T. Frame Thomson, 
M.Inst.C.E. Sir James C. Inglis, Past-President, will 
occupy the chair. 8 p.m. 

London County Council Westininster Technical Institute 
(Vincent-aquare, S.W.).—Mr. A. R. Jemmett, F. R. I. B. A., 
on '* Town Planning.“ 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—(1) Mr. J. Emer- 
son Dowson on ''Gus.Producers"; (2) Mr. E. A. 
Allcutt, M.Sc., on“ The Effect of Varying Proportions 
of Air and Steam on a Gas-Producer." 8 p.m. 


, ^, SATURDAY, APRIt 29, 
Royal Iusti-ution.— Professor Selwyn Image, M.A., on 
“John Ruskin; or the Seer and Art." 3 p.m. 


Mod DAT, May 1. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. — (1) Annual 
general meeting ; (2) special general meeting. 8 p.m. 

concrete. [u-titute.—Visit to the Building Trades 
Exhibition, Olympia. 3.15 pan. At 5.45 p. m., in a hall 
in the Exhibition, the first of six educational lectures on 
“ Reinforced Concrete,” by Mr. R. W. Vawdrey, B. A. 

an of Engineers. —Paper on “The Protection of 
Water Supplies,” by Mr. H. C. H. Shenton, Vice- 
President. 7.30 p. in. 


WEDNESDAT, Mar 3. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. A. W. Gattie on “ Im- 
provements in the Transport and Distribution of Goods 
in London." 8 p.m. 

Royal Archaological Insitute. Miss E. K. Prideaux 
on “The Sculptured Figures on the West Front of 
ni Cathedral Church." With lantern illustrations. 

.J0 p.m. 
THvRsp4AY, May 4. 

Architectural Association, —Annual dinner, Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus. 7 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries,—8.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, May 5. 

London County Council West minster Technical Institute 
(Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. A. R. Jemmett on Town 
Planning." 7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, May 6. 

Royal Institution, Professor Selwyn Image, M.A., on 
„William Morris: or the Craftsman and Art." 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.— Visit to Hope. 
town and neighbourhood. 

Institution. of Municipal. and County Engineers.— 
Eastern District meeting to be held at Cambridge. 


— . — ä — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Albert E. Bullock, A. R. I. B. A., has 
changed his address from No. 43, Chancery- 
lane, to No. 18, Walling ford-avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 

Mr. G. P. Knowles, A. . Inst. C. E., 
F. S. I., etc., of Victoria-street, is acting as 
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one of the members of the Imperial Educa- 
tion Conference, which is sitting at the 
Foreign Office this week, upon Engineering 
and Higher Technical Education. 

Messrs. Castle & Warren, architects, have 
removed from Talbot House, Arundel-street, 
W.C., to Amberley House, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. The telephone number is 
3552 Central, as before. 

Appointment. 

Mr. W. A. Scott, A. R. I. B. A., Dublin, has 
been appointed Professor of Architecture in 
the National (Dublin) University, in succes- 
sion to the late Sir Thomas Drew. 


Festival of Empire, Crystal Palace. 

The repainting of the interior and exterior 
of the Palace is part of a decorative scheme 
formulated by Sir George Frampton, R.A., 
and the Earl of Plymouth. Jt embraces the 
hanging of a cream-coloured canvas velarium 
beneath the whole glass roof, consisting of 
25,000 yds. of waterproof cloth made in 
Lancashire, and weighing nearly 50,000 lb. 
The amphitheatre has been designed by Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., and the Pageant of 
London and the Empire is organised and 
arranged by Mr. Frank Lascelles. 


Modern House and Cottage Exhibition, 
Romford Garden Suburb. 

A private view of this exhibition is to be 
held on Thursday, May 4. A special train 
will leave Liverpool-street Railway-station at 
11 a.m. for Squirrels Heath Station. We 
may mention that in the competition insti- 
tuted to obtain an improved type of small 
house suitable specially for suburban dwell- 
ings 323 architects submitted designs, of 
which 140 were selected by the judges and 
are now in course of erection, the total value 
of the houses being over 60,000/. The 
exhibition covers an area of 30 acres. 

Alterations at Holyrood. 

In view of the approaching Royal visit to 
Edinburgh in July improvements have been 
made at this palace. The scheme includes 
the installation of electric light, hot-water 
heating apparatus, and telephonic communica- 
tion between various apartments. Three 
State rooms have been opened up, and the 
Royal apartments have been redecorated. 
The cost is about 8, OOO“. 

University of London: Goldsmiihs’ College, 

New Cross, S.E. 


A number of short courses in engineering 
and building subjects have been arranged to 


be held in this College during May and June 
if there are sufficient entries. The subjects 
include :—Practical carpentry, practical 


smithing, drawing office practice (for en- 
gineers), drawing office practice (for electrical 
engineers), reinforced concrete (lacture and 
drawing practice), and land surveying. The 
fees are very moderate, and a competent staff 
of instructors will be engaged. The Warden 
is Mr. W. Loring. 
King Edward VII. Memorials. 

M. Denys Puech has been appointed as 
the sculptor, and will prepare two alternative 
designs, for a statue, or a bust with an 
allegorical figure of the town of Cannes, 
which the Memorial Committee, formed 
under the presidency of the Mayor of Cannes 
and the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, will 
erect upon the Esplanade du Casino. Mr. 
Harris, of Messrs. Harris & Son, is the 
sculptor of the bust which will be erected on 
Mile End Waste, E., and the Bristol Corpora- 
tion Committee have appointed Mr. Henry 
Poole, of London, to execute the memorial 
statue for Bristol. The Bristol memorial is 
to be erected on the space in front of the 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton. In all twenty 
sketch models were submitted in competition, 
and these were examined by Mr. Derwent 
Wood, A.R.A., the assessor appointed by the 
Memorial Committee, and Mr. A. E. 
Rickards, F. R. I. B. A.,, the Committee's 
Advisory Architect, with the result that the 
model sent in by Mr. Poole was selected. 
The statue, which is to be of bronze, will be 
8 ft. 6 in. in height, independent of the 
pedestal, the panels of which are to be filled 
with designs emblematic of the peaceful 
reign of the late Sovereign. 


Sheffield University. 

The Applied Science Department of the 
University have framed a scheme for pro- 
viding new buildings with their equipment 
for the mining and the silver, brass, 
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Britannia metal, and other non-ferrous metal 
industrial sections. ‘The proposed plans 
embrace a new wing, to the south, having 
four floors, to contain laboratories, lecture 
and furnace rooms, with a surveying office, 
mining museum, and accommodation for 
lamp-testing, gas analysis, and so on; and a 
central block for administrative offices, 
library, and large lecture-hall. The entire 
buildings will have a frontage of some 350 ft. 
Towards the estimated cost, 35,000/., will be 
applied the recent gift of 15,0007. made by 
the Drapers’ Company. The Tramways Com- 
mittee of the Sheffield Corporation have 
agreed that their grant of 1,000/. yearly to 
the University shall be applied for the next 
ten years to the purposes of the Applied 
Science Department. An aggregate amount 
of about 29,000/. is so far raised or promised. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The collection of objects bequeathed to the 
nation by the late Captain H. B. Murray has 
now been arranged in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and will be on view in Gallery 100 
on the north side of the South Court. 
Included in the collection are a series of 
figures and vases in porcelain of the Meissen 
and other German factories; German, French, 
and Italian metal-work, including an interest- 
ing series of chalices of Sienese and South 
Italian types, from the XVth to the XVITIth 
centuries; a collection of Italian and Sicilian 

easant jewellery; a large German wooden 
hare of Christ mounted on an ass, intended 
for processional use; a series of portrait 
miniatures, including examples by Plimer: 
and a series of fans and fan-mounts of 
English, French, and Italian work of the 
XVIIIth and early part of the XIXth cen- 
turies. Besides these works of art, Captain 
Murray further bequeathed the sum of 
50,000/., the income of which is to be devoted 
to the purchase of objects to be added to the 


-collection in accordance with the terms of the 


will. 
Fleet Sewerage Scheme. 

At a recent meeting of the Fleet Urban 
District Council Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, 
C.E., of Westminster, presented the scheme 
of sewerage and sewage disposal which he had 
prepared at the instruction of the Council 
for their district. At present there are no 
sewers, and the house drains discharge into 
cesspools or ‘‘ soakaways,'' and in some places 
there are earth-closets. It is impossible to 
gravitate all the sewage to one spot, and it is 
proposed to concentrate it at four spots in 
the first instance and lift it at three different 
places by means of pneumatic ejectors worked 
from a central air-compressing station. In 
one instance the sewage will be lifted twice. 
The air compressors are to be worked by gas- 
engines supplied with gas from the company's 
mains. The general scheme is designed for a 
population of 10,500, and the estimated cost 
of the proposed work is 30,0000. 


—ñ — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Royal Automobile Ciub. 


HESE illustrations are given in con 
nexion with an article on the Royal 
Automobile Club which appears on 

i another page. where other illustra- 
tions will be found. The architects are Messrs. 
Mewes and Davis, in conjurction with Mr. 
E. Keynes Furchase. We shall be giving an 
additional article dealing with the building and 
other illustrations in our next issue. 


The Soane Competition. 

IN this design the scale of the bridge and 
gatehouse was kept small, comparatively 
speaking, because of the narrowness of the 
river. The design was intended to be the 
expression of the two kinds of traffic, foot and 
coach, entering the city, and the elevation was 
spaced accordingly. The gatehouse was con- 
sidered to be an idea much subsidiary to that 
of the entrance, and little was made of it. 
The main vertical lines of the design were 
guided by the structural necessities of the 
dome carried, Which is buttressed by the 
corner pylons. An attempt was made to keep 
the side and centre motifs of the elevation 
in harmony and in scale by making the main 
horizontal lines of the wings run into the 
centre feature and form important parts of it. 

VERNON CONSTABLE. 
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Paris Metropolitan Railway. Floating Caisson into Position. 


PARIS METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. AUTEUIL-OPERA LINE. 


HE line of the Paris Metropolitan Rail- 
way now under construction is the 
eighth and last section to be completed 

under the Act of March, 1898. Commencing 
at Auteuil with an elongated loop, it passes 
under the Seine near the Pont Mirabeau, and 
again near the Pont de la Concorde, and 
terminates just beyond the Opera. 

In the Auteuil loop trains will run on a 
single track, although two tracks have been 
laid all round, and three tracks under the 
ramparts, to place sidings at disposal for 
empty trains. Elsewhere the trains will 
run on up and down lines as usual. 

Stations of the double-track type have an 
island platform, and are 12:50 metres wide 
at the springings, which are 2 metres above 
rail level. The arched roof, of the basket- 
handle type, is 0°65 metres thick at the crown, 
and has the rise of 3:40 metres. The side 
walls are 2:50 metres thick, and the invert, 
. 0°70 metres below rail level, is 0°60 metres 
thick. Fig. 2 is a typical cross-section 
illustrating one of these stations. 

Auteuil Station has two platforms and 
three tracks for reception of trains from the 
Trocadero to the Porte de Saint Cloud 
for single line traffic and for one train in 
reserve, respectively. The station is com- 
pleted by an additional space containing 
two stairways giving access to and egress from 
the interior. At one end of this station is 
an iron bridge carrying the Chemin do fer de 
Ceinture, and in order to avoid the costly 
work of reconstructing this bridge the three 
tracks of the Metropolitan are carried for 
the necessary distance in three single tunnels, 
as represented in Fig. 3, where also are shown 
the temporary supporte applied to enable 
the cast-iron columns of the bridge to be 
seated on piers built up from the top of the 
tunnels. 

The Rue Mirabeau Station, at the junction 
of the up and down lines of the loop, is of 
curious cross-section (see Fig. 4), owing 
to the raising of the right-hand line close to 
the surface 80 as to avoid the risk of disturb- 
ing the foundations of Auteuil Church. 


Therefore, the two lines, which are at the 


same level near the river end of the station, 
are 3 metres apart vertically at the other 


end. Trains passing along the left-hand line 
stop at the platform shown in Fig. 4, and 
those using the other run through the 
station and stop at a second station in the 
saine street. 

Another work of special design is the Javel 
Station on the left-hand bank of the Seine. 
This station was built by open excavation, 
which proved very diflicult owing to the 
large amount of underground water carried 
by the alluvial sand of the plain of Javel. 
Fig. 5 is a section through the station where 
it will be seen that special precautions have 
been taken to enable the construction to 
withstand heavy pressure and the percolation 
of water. 'The arched covering is of stone 
covered on the extrados with a 20-millimetre 
layer of asphalt; the invert is of massive 
proportions with a top layer of superior 
concrete, the side walls are carried up in 


Fig. 2. Typical Double Track 
Station. 


stone nearly to street level. so as to hold up 
the sides of the cutting, and the interior was 
rendered throughout in cement mortar 
before application of the white glazed tiling. 

Fig. 6 contains a longitudinal section and 
plan of the first river crossing. The tunnel 
between the Rue Mirabeau and Javel 
Stations is lined with cast-iron segments, 
the portion beneath the river and for a short 
distance on either side having been formed 
by sinking five steel caissons, temporarily 
closed at the ends and joined up'after having 
been adjusted in position. Fig. 7 shows 
the erection of the cast-iron lining inside 
caisson No. 3 before it was sunk. Fig. l 
shows the caisson being towed into place 
ready for sinking. Fig. 9 represents the 


— 


same caisson in position and illustrates 


the method of jointing. 
The caissons were joined together by 


Fig. 3. Tunnels under Chemin 
de fer de Ceinture. 


CHEMIN DE FER DE CEINTURE 


— 
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Fig. 4. Station, Rue Mirabeau. 


Fig. 5. Javel Station, 
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RIVER SEINE 


Fig. 6. Pont Mirabeau Crossing. 


sinking an iron pipe at each side so as to 
close the gap, concrete being poured down 
the pipes to make a watertight base. Then 


RIVER SEINE 


Fig. 9. Caisson in the Pont Mirabeau Crossing. 


the entire gap was filled with concrete by 
means of a submerged pipe, and 80 a concrete 
partition was formed between cach pair of 


Fig. 7. Paris Metropolitan Caisson. 


caisson ends. Through each of these walls 
an opening was cut after removal of the 
temporary ends of the caissons and the 
tunnel thus became open from end to end. 
Fig. 8 includes a section and plan of the 
river crossing near the Pont de la Concorde. 
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Public Works it was found necessary to 
drive the tunnel by the shield. The 
subway is lined with cast iron, around which 
is a sheath of cement injected under pressure 
through holes in the lining. 

As the result of observations made after 
the flood of 1910 some additional precautions 
were taken to obviate the risk of injury in 
the event of equally severe floods in the 
future. 

The works have rendered necessary 
various alterations to sewers and water 
mains along a considerable proportion of the 
route traversed. Without going into details, 
the importance of the modifications in 
question may be sufficiently denoted by 
the statement that the have involv ed 
an outlay of 250, 000. sterling. 

The total cost of the now line, including 
alterations to the main drainage and water 
supply systems, is estimated at 2,164.000¥. 
At the present time everything is finished 
between the Javel and Invalides Stations 
and between the Place de la Concorde and 
the Opera Stations. The second crossing 
of the Seine near the Pont de la Concorde 
is nearly completed, but the first crossing near 
the Pont Mirabeau is far less advanced 
owing to delays caused by the floods of 
January and November last year. The 
terminal loop at Auteuil is also in a somewhat 
backward state in consequence of successive 
alterations of the route originally laid down. 
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Fig. 8. Place de la Concorde Crossing. 


It was originally intended to construct this 
by the caisson method, but in consequence 
of objections lodged by the Minister of 
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Nevertheless. it is hoped that the line 
will be finally completed by the end of 
this year. 


Fig. 10. Paris Metropolitan Tunnel. 
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GIRDERLESS REINFORCED 
CONCRETE FLOORS. 


THe Terminal Wharf and Railroad Ware- 
house at Boston, U.S.A., is a building 388 ft. 
long by 65 ft. wide, with eight stories and 
basement, the walls being of brick, and 
columns, floors, and roof of reinforced con- 
crete. Connected with it is a landing-shed 
130 ft. long by 72 ft. wide by 30 ft. high, 
of generally similar construction. 

The special feature of the main building 
is the type of flooring adopted, this consist- 
ing of reinforced concrete slabs 8 in. thick, 
designed so as to obviate the necessity for 
the usual main and secondary beams, and 
consequently providing level ceilings below 
all the floors and the flat roof. 

To make clear the nature of the reinforce- 
ment we give in Fig. 1 a typical part of the 
roof plan with longitudinal and cross-sections. 

The columns in the first six stories are 
reinforced by four 8-in. by 8-in. by 3-in. 
angle-bars, surrounded by eight §-in. dia- 
meter rods, and in the remaining stories they 
are reinforced by eight ;- in. diameter 
rods, arranged in a circle, and by 1 per 
cent. of spiral reinforcement. The columns 
have an extended capital under each floor, 
with radial reinforcement disposed as shown 
in the plan and sections. The radial rein- 
forcement is near the upper surface of the 
floor, where it provides resistance to tensile 
Stress due to reverse flexure, the lower 
surface of the concrete being reinforced by 
a second series of rods forming a complete 
meshwork. 

To facilitate construction, the floor 
centring and column moulds were designed 
in units that could be readily erected, taken 
down, and re-erected. They were made of 
strength sufficient to enable them to be 
used on other contracts after completion of 
the Terminal Warehouse—an object that has 
been adequately attained, as the moulds and 
centring have been employed in constructing 
two buildings, and each unit has been 
erected and removed about twenty times. 

Fig. 2 includes details of the moulds, 
centring, and supporte. The column moulds 
were made of No. 18 gauge galvanised-iron, 
each mould in three sections, to the topmost 
of which was riveted the cap for the extended 
capital. The moulds were made in halves 
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Fig. 2. Moulds for Girderless Floor Construction. 


connected by bolts along the edges and 
readily taken apart after the concrete had 
hardened. The floor centring consisted of 
panels made in standard sizes of matched 
boarding planed smooth after jointing, 
fillers igi placed between the panels, as 
shown, and galvanised-iron strips used to 
cover the joints between panels and fillere. 
The floor centring was supported on framed 
trestles of suitable height for most of the 
floors and blocked up for the first story, 
which is of greater height than the others. 
The building, as well as the special arrange- 
ment of moulds and centring adopted, was 
désigned by Messrs. Warren & Gerrish, 
architects and engineers, of Boston. 
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(Terminal Wharf and Railroad Warehouse, Boston.) 
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Plan and Section of Girderless Floors. 


COTTON MILL BUILT OVER 
A CANAL. 


A LARGE spinning and weaving mill recently 
completed as an addition to the Massachusetta 
Cotton Mills at Lowell, U.S.A., measures 311 ft. 
by 65 ft., and represents what is termed in 
America the slow-burning " type of construc- 
tion. Fig. 1 is a general view of the building, 
which has brick walls and interior cast-iron 
columns, disposed in lines 25 ft. apart trans- 
versely, and 10 ft. 8 in. apart longitudinally, 
the floors being formed of timber beams, three 
thickneases of 4-in. planks, and a covering of l-in 


boards in two layers. 
s a canal 57 ft. 6 in. 


v- Part of the building s 
wide, and is carried by t steel girders of the 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Pratt type, about 15 ft. deep, and two plate 
girders 8 ft. deep over all, these members having 
the length of 65 ft. from end to end. Fig. 2isa 
view on the lower story showing the three 
trusses in position. These are built up of 
channel bars in pairs riveted back to back with 
the interposition of connexion plates, and cover 
plates are riveted at top and bottom to strengthen 
the tension and compression flanges. The 
trusses are supported at each end by the 
masonry walls of the building, and are provided 
with cast-iron blocks on the top as bearings for 
floor beams and columns. The beams of the 
lowest floor rest directly on the bottom flange 
of the trusses. Each truss carries the load of 
215 tons distributed at five points on the top 
flange, and the load of 55$ tons on the corre- 
sponding points in the bottom flange, makin 
up the total load of 2704 tons per truss. All 
exposed parts are covered with metal lathing 
and plaster as a protection against fire. 


Cotton Mill over a Canal. General View. 


Interior of Lower Story showing Trusses over Canal. 


The two plate girders are supported at one 
end by the masonry walls and at the other end 
by riveted steel columns. Each girder carries 
five columns transmitting the lost of 403 tons, 
in addition to the uniformly distributed load of 
85 tons, making up the total load of 488 tons. 

The building was designed by Messrs. Lock- 
wood, Greene, & Co., architects and engineers, of 
Boston, to whom we are indebted for the photo- 
graphs illustrating this note. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


l AN obstinate enemy of the 
Animal Foes telegraph, above all, was the 
of Telegraph elephant. A French * weekly 

and Telephone. journal, which devoted an 

article to these animals in this 
connexion, related how the mighty pachyderms 
repeatedly tore the telegraph poles out of the 
earth with“ their trunks”and caused general 


Girders carrying Cotton Mill over Canal (Massachusetts). 
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destruction. In North America the cave- 
dwelling animals have occasioned engineers and 
electricians many troubles. Especially the 
armadillo, the wild hare, and the skunk, which 
make their caves at the roots of trees, chose the 
telegraph poles for their burrowings, delved 
their subterranean passages, and brought about 
in course of time the fall of the poles. e bears 
in Norway were at feud with the telegraph ; the 
humming of the wires led them to believe that 
the poles were the headquarters of bees, and 
they pursued that enticing goal. Their longing 
for honey gave rise to fresh destruction. But 
the shaggy dwellers in the forest learned by their 
disappointment; the number of attacks on 
telegraph lines decreased more and more, and 
eventually the humming of the wires lost its 
attractive power for bruin. The woodpecker 
certainly believed at first from the humming of 
the wires that the telegraph poles must harbour 
inside a rich booty in insects. With his pointed 
beak he began to tap the pole, hammering deep 
holes in the wood often 7 or 8 centimetres wide, 
but in time he also learned the fruitlessness of 
his labours and gave them up; he had done 
enough damage. In America hundreds of poles 
had to be replaced because the woodpecker had 
80 e them that they fell victims to the 
first storm. In the insect world the birth of 
telegraphy was apparently hailed with joy. 
The wild bees chose the porcelain insulators 
for their nests, and industriously covered the 
shining porcelain with a crust of dust to prevent 
the sun's rays from burning through and then 
built their nests. Spiders show a special 
preference for tel wires, and often cover 
the wires with their webs for hundreds of 
kilometres. In J 8 these webs attain such 
m rtions that they deflect the current and 

inder the messages. Special officers, there- 
fore, go over appointed sections to clear away 
these webs—a work of Sisyphus, for a few days 
later the industrious beasts have reconstructed 
the destroyed fly-traps and woven new ones. 


. Not ny on land, in the depths of ocean has 


telegraphy its foes. Above all, there is the 
teredo, which penetrates the cable and in the 
neg in covering finds a welcome cha 
rom the monotony of wood nourishment. c 
sawfish often causes bad disturbances when in 
the depths of the sea he sometimes encounters 
the cable The hindrance so annoys him that 
he attacks the cable with his mighty saw and 
disturbs the line. The submarine cables do not 
always follow the bottom of the sea, but often 
stretch from one submarine hilltop to another. 
This the whales utilise as a convenient means 
of disembarrassing themselves of their trouble- 
some parasites and rub against the cables until 
mussels, alg», and snails are rubbed off. But 
these submarine toilets have dangers both for 
the whale and the cable. Sometimes the tail 
of the former is enfolded in the cable and he 
cannot free himself. His lot is then suffocation. 
In July, 1873, during works of repair, several 
such whales were found which had caught 
in the cables as in a sling, and a similar 
phenomenon was observed in October, 1899, 
on the Brazilian coast. National Telephone 
Journal. 


WHEN exposed to very high 
Fire Resistance temperatures silicious bricks 
of Silicious fail either by fusing or by 


Bricks. cracking, and ultimately fall 
ing to powder. An investiga- 
tion conducted at St. Petersburg dealt with the 


latter mode of failure, the following Denk a 
brief résumé of the principal results. e 
microscopic examination of silicious brick after 
heat treatment at high temperature shows the 
presence of silica in the form of either crystalline 
or amorphous tridymite. If the brick has been 
slowly heated the tridymite is crystalline, and 
if rapidly heated it is amorphous. In the first 
case the crystals are so interlocked that the 
brick retains its mechanical strength, and in 
the second it loses cohesion and falls to powder, 
It is clear that the transformation of quartz 
to crystalline tridymite actually commences 
during the process of brick-making, and is rapid 
or slow in proportion to the fineness of the sand 
and the intimate mixture of lomerating 
substances. The best quality of sand for 
silicious bricks is not that consisting of quartz 
in small fragments, but fine silicious sand con- 
taining small proportions of alumina and iron 
in a state of fine division. Sands of the latter 
kind conduce to the formation of crystalline 
tridymite at temperatures lower than those 
at which coarser quartz sand is transformed. 
Consequently the bricks have greater strength 
and endurance. ' 
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UNTI recent times most of 


Monumental the colossal statues erected in 
Statue in different parts of the world 
Reinforced have been executed in stone 


Concrete or bronze. An ingenious 
72 ft. 6 in. high. departure from ordinary prac- 
tice is represented by the statue 
of St. Carlo Borromeo, on an eminence at the 
southern end of Lake Maggiore. This monu- 
ment, executed in 1697 by Zanello of Pavia and 
Falcano of Lugano, consists of a hollow masonry 
tower in which are embedded iron bars project- 
ing for the support and reinforcement of the 
hammered copper exterior. The statue of 
Liberty by Bartholdi in New York Harbour 
embodies somewhat similar treatment, com- 
prising, as it does, an outer sheath of copper 
supported by a framework of steel constructed 
by M. Eiffel. 

These examples of reinforced construction 
have recently been supplemented by the 
monumental statue of Saint Joseph, at Espaly, 
near the town of Puy, in France. In this case, 
however, the entire work was executed in 
reinforced concrete, modelled by the sculptor 
M. Besqueut, and constructed by MM. Chaussat 
and Tabart, of St. Etienne. Iron and steel are 
by no means new in statuary, and concrete 
alone has recently been adopted as the material 
for a large statue of a celebrated Indian chief 
in the United States, but the combination of 
the two materials appears to be a distinct 
novelty. ! 

The statue of St. Joseph rises from the top 
of an ancient castle sarmounting a basaltic 
rock which dominates the town of Espaly. 
It comprises & pedestal 24 ft. 3 in. high, and the 
Statue proper 42 ft. 3 in. high to the top of the 
head. The monument was constructed at the 
suggestion of the Abbé Fontanile to com- 
memorate a pilgrimage dedicated to this saint. 
St. Joseph stands upright, his right hand 
pointing towards Heaven and his left arm 
supporting the Infant Christ, who stands upon 
a carpenter's bench and looks towards the 
earth. The group rests on a base intended to 
represent celestial clouds, and the cylindrical 
pedestal contains & chapel with two galleries 
and access stairways. 

The outer shell of the statue is composed of 
numerous plates of reinforced concrete, cemented 
together and to the horizontal ribs projecting 
from the inner shaft, so that the completed work 
has the aspect of a gigantic monolith. In order 
to attain this result it was necessary to model 
the figures to full size in clay, to take moulds in 
sections and transport them to the foot of the 
pedestal, and then to take casts in reinforced 
concrete of fine quality. Next come the opera- 
tions of assembling the various sections, cement- 
ing them together, and securing them to the 
inner skeleton. The final operation was the 
retouching of all the joints. The work of 
erecting and finishing the outer envelope was 
performed by M. Debert, of Paris. 


AN ingenious and at the same 
Separator for time very simple type of 
Concrete Wall separator for concrete wall 
Shuttering. moulds consists of a concrete 
tube made in standard lengths 
of 4 in., 5 in., 6 in., and 8 in., each having a £-in. 
diameter hole from end to end, giving ample 
clearance for a 3-in. bolt, passed through the 
tube and the timbering on each side. The 
separators are moulded of good quality concrete, 
and after the wall has been built they are left in 
place and become an men part of the struc- 
ture. The holes can be allowed to remain open 
for the support of temporary scaffolding, and 
afterwards closed by cement mortar. An 
advantage claimed for the new form of separator, 
in addition to its general convenience, is that no 
rust streaks are caused, as sometimes noticed 
where iron separators are employed. 


A.SEcTIONAL Committee on 

Vitrified Vitrified Ware Pipes has 
Ware Pipes. recently bcen formed by the 
Engineering Standards Com- 

mittee. The desirability of standardising 
vitrified ware pipesjhas been urged upon the 
Engineering Standards Committee at different 
times from various quarters, and more particu- 


larly by the Institution of Municipal and County 


Engineers, which body appointed a Committee 
for the purpose of obtaining information from 
their members with regard to their requirements 
for a standard specification. The data thus 
collected was then summarised by that Institu- 
tion and placed at the disposal of the Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. In January last the 
Engineering Standards Committee called a 
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representative and well-attended conference of 
users and manufacturers to consider whether 
the standardisation of vitrified ware pipes was 
desirable. The opinion of the meeting being 
unanimously in the affirmative, the Main 
Committee formed those attending the con- 
ference into a Sectional Committee to deal with 
this subject, Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G.,, 
the Engineer-in-Chief of the London County 
Council, being appointed Chairman. The 
Committee is a large and representative one. 
The interests of the users are represented by 
official representatives of the Government 
Departments, of the various technical societies, 
and by those who have taken a special interest 
in the subject, while the manufacturers are 
represented by delegates nominated by each 
of their respective associations in different parts 
of the country. 


À PAPER read to the Aix.la- 

New Method Chapelle branch of the Society 
of Lining of German Engineers by Mr. 
Mine Shafts. Stegemann describes a com- 
posite method of lining shafts 

sunk by the freezing process in aquiferous 
strata. Hitherto the lining of mine shafts so 
sunk has generally been of cast-iron with an 
outer casing of cement grout for protection of 
the metal. At the Carl-Alexander pits rein- 
forced concrete has been employed, to the depth 
of 130 metres, for the same purpose as indicated 
by the section and plan in Figs. 1 and 2. Out- 
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Figs. 1 & 2. Elevation and Plans of 


Lining for Mine Shafts. 


side the cast-iron lining is a sheath of reinforced 
concrete 30 centimetres thick, the reinforcement 
consisting of horizontal and vertical steel rods 
of,20 millimetres diameter, the former spaced 
22 centimetres and the latter 29 centimetres 
apart centre to centre. The vertical rods are 
secured by clips to the horizontal rings, which 
are braced at intervals by diagonal rods of 
10 millimetres diameter. The type of linin 
described has been found to afford great 1 th 
combined with elasticity. 


OnE of the old bridges crossing 


The First anſarm of the Regent’s Canal, 
Reinforced and connecting Great Cam- 
Concrete bridge-street and Whiston- 
Bridge in street, was in February, 1908, 
London. reported to be dangerous, and 


at the request of the London 
County Council a report was made by Mr. 
Henry Lovegrove, the District Surveyor, who, 
with the aid of & boat, found that there were 
serious fractures in the cast-iron girders, and the 
bridge was therefore at once closed to whecled 
traffic. The Shoreditch Borough Council have 
reconstructed the bridge from a design prepared 
by Mr. T. L. Hustler, the Borough Engineer, 
adopting the Hennebique system in ferro- 
concrete. The width has been increased from 
22 ft. to 32 ft., the footways being carried on 
cantilevers. The contractors were Messrs. 
Higgs & Hill, of Lambeth. 

Difficulty was experienced in consequence of 
the number of gas pipes and electric cables 
crossing the bridge. The formal opening{took 
place on Maundy Thursday by the Chairman of 
the Highways Committee, Mr. H. Winkler, after 
testing by a 10-ton steam- roller loaded with 
2 tons of lead, the deflection being only jin. 
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THE pumping station built 

Pumping and equipped for delivering 

Stations for sewage and fresh water into 
Chicago the south branch of the Chicago 

Drainage. River is provided with four 


centrifugal pumps for sewage 
and two screw pumps for lake water, the 
capacity of the six pumps being 2,100 million 
gallons per day of twenty-four hours. Another 
pumping station to discharge water into à new 
drainage channel along the shore of Lake 
Michigan has been equipped with four Allis- 
Chalmers screw pumps, each with the capacity 
of 15,000 cub. ít. per minute. These large 
pump installations and various important 
drainage channels were required to safeguard 
Chicago against the severe epidemics of typhoid 
resulting from sewage pollution. 


i LIKE recent disastrous failures 

The Antwerp of similar nature in this 
Dock Mishap. country, the collapse that 
occurred at Antwerp in Febru- 

ary illustrates the relentless and ever wakeful 
nature of the foe with whom dock and harbour 
engineers have to deal. A temporary dam 85 ft. 
long, built for the construction of a new dry 
dock, developed leaks, but after diverting a 
Spring discovered in the foundations it was 
found impossible to make the work entirely 
watertight. Next the engineers noticed that 
the spring was washing out large quantities 
of mud and sand, with the result that before 
an effectual remedy could be applied the whole 
structure gave way, involving immediate damage 
to the extent of more than 30,000]. So far 
as inquiry into the cause has extended it 
appears that the geological conditions could 
not have been adequately determined by those 
responsible for conducting preliminary investi- 


gations. 
| An American firm are now 
Refractory offering a special form of 
Cement for cement said to be capable of 
Lining withstanding temperatures up 
Furnaces. to 3,000 deg. Fahr. This 


product should be extremely 
useful for furnaces of every kind, as a substitute 
for fireclay in bonding brickwork.  Fireclay is 
readily destroyed under the influence of heat, 
leaving gaps and leading to destruction of the 
bricks. It is also the case that refractory 
bricks favour the attachment of clinker to their 
exposed surface, and are injured by tools used 
for removal of the clinker. 


In consequence of the thermal 

The Gripping and mechanical treatment 
Power of involved in the process of 
Rivets. riveting, the properties of the 
steel in actual rivets are 

necessarily somewhat different from those of 
the original material. Hence one reason for the 
proposal made by M. C. Fremont that data as 
to the strength of rivets should be based upon 
rivets instead of upon rivet steel. The same 
argument supports the contention that the 
gripping power of rivets should be determined 
by actual joints and not deduced from the 
tensile strength of rivet steel rods. The 
sketches reproduced on this page illustrated 


Apparatus for Testing Rivets. 


the principle of a simple machine designed for 
the purpose by M. Fremont. Briefly described, 
the apparatus consists of a horizontal lever 
hinged upon the rivet to be tested. The grip of 
the rivet is ascertained by weighting the free 
end of the lever and noting the load which 
causes the end of the lever to move downward. 
An adjustable stop beneath the lever arrests the 
movement and facilitates removal of the load 
and repetition of the test. Another reason for 
the method of testing advocated by M. Fremont 
is that the gripping power of rivets has no 
detinite relation to the tensile resistance of the 
material from which they are made. | 
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THE BUILDER. 


SECTION A A 


MADE GROUND 


p ee me a ee ere — ene 


Foundations for Workshops at Hamburg. 


Tur new shipbuilding yard of 

Foundations the Vulcan Company at 

for Engineer- Hamburg includes numerous 
ing Workshops buildings, one of the most 

at Hamburg. interesting from the archi- 
tectural standpoint being that 
devoted to the construction of engines and 
boilers. These buildings cover an area of more 
than 61,000 sq. ft., and consist of bays about 
203 ft. long by 66 ft. wide. Owing to the 
exposed position of the shops and to the fact 
that the soil consisted of made ground to the 
depth of from 16 ft. to 20 ft., care was taken 
in designing the foundations to insure excep- 
tional strength. 

By the sections reproduced on this page, it 
will be seen that the main columns are provided 
with an extended base securely bolted down to 
a massive concrete footing. reinforced by 
channel bars, the footing being supported 
partly by the ground and partly by a group of 
ten reinforced concrete piles driven through 
made ground and clay to a bed of compact 
sand at the depth of from 39 ft. 4 in. to 52 ft. 6 in. 
below surface level. The whole of the concrete 
work is in monolithic connexion and the con- 
struction is further bonded by extension of the 
vertieal bars from the piles to the upper surface 
of the concrete footing. The flooring of the 
workshops is formed by reinforced concrete 


beams and slabs, over which a surface of wood 


paving is laid. 
No BETTER testimony to the 


A Remarkable excellence of workmanshi 
Steam Engine. prevailing in British mechani- 
cal engineers shops could 


be furnished than the case of an old beam 
engine built in 1854 for the pressure of 30 lb. 

r square inch, compounded in 1898 for 
120 lb. pressure, and converted for triple 
expansion last year for steam at 200 lb. pressure 
and supcrheated to 430 deg. Fabr. 


A SIMPLE method of determin- 
Method of ing the voids in sand and 
Gauging Voids broken stone or gravel for 
in Sand and_ concrete, involves the use of 
Aggregate for a galvanised dustbin and a 
Concrete. weighing machine available 
up to 500 lb. The procedure 

is as follows :— 


Hi Weigh bin empty : denote weight by W. 
2.) Weigh bin full of water: denote weight by Wi. 
(3.) Weigh bin full of dry sand or aggregate: denote 
weight by W;. 
(4.) Weigh bin full o sand or aggregate and water: 
denote weight by W,. a w 
Then the cubic contents of bin is: C = — ] 


W. - W. 
and the volume of voids is: V = - Em 
The percentage of voids in the sand or aggregate 


is: P= M 

The foregoing method, which has been 
largely adopted by the Aberthaw Construction 
Company, of Boston, U.S.A., is said to be 
accurate, convenient and rapid. 


A VIADUCT of somewhat un- 


Reinforced usual design has lately been 
Concrete completed across the River 
Viaduct with Sendre in Charente-Inférieure, 
Steel Swing France. It consists of two 
Span. rtions, each 41°60 metres 


ong, in reinforced concrete, 
and between them a steel swing span of 28 
metres. Each reinforced concrete structure 
comprises five spans of 8 metres from centre 
to centre of the piers, and is formed by three 
main girders 0°40 metre deep, connected by 
transverse beams 16 centimetres wide by 
25 centimetres deep spaced 2 metres a part, centre 
to centre, the whe e system of girders and 
beams being monolithic, with a deck alab 
14 centimetres thick. The river piers are 
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founded on cylinders of 80 centimetres diameter 
sunk ene alluvial deposits to solid rock. 
The pivot of the steel swing span is supported 
by a masonry cylindrical pier founded on 
concrete deposi inside a timber caissoc 
sunk to rock bottom by the aid of a steam 
dredger. The top of the caisson is at 20 centi- 
metres above low water level, and upon th: 
solid concrete foundation the masonry pier 
was built up to the required height. The 
steel bridge consists of a lattice girder forming 
two balanced cantilevers supported by a central 
pivot and provided with a ring of rollers moving 
upon a. circular track. The span is operated 
by a winch with gear acting upon a rack 
attached to the central pier, and the bridge can 
be opened or closed in about seventy-five seconds 
The cost of the two reinforced concrete 

of the bridge is stated at 2,24W., and that of 
the swing span at 6207. Judged by British 
standards these amounts are particular; 
moderate for a structure about 360 ft. long 
without taking approaches into account. 


OwiNa to large increase of 
Water Supply population it has been found 
of Auckland, necessary to provide a new 


N.Z. source of water for the city 

of Auckland, New Zealand. 

The collecting area chosen is at the head of the 
Waitakerei Falls, 300 ft. high, situated about 


seventeen miles from the city. The works 
now completed included four miles of road 
making, one mile and a half of mountain side 
cutting 10 ft. wide, two tunnels half a mile 
long and 200 ft. long respectively, a preesure- 
55 reser voir with the capacity of 
one million gallons, and an impounding 

533 ft. long. The dam has been constructed 
in & position where it intercepts the flow of 
six streams draining an area of some 3,000 acres, 
and forms a reservoir with the storage capacity 
of nearly 300 million gallons Water can be 
drawn off at three different heights, i 
from 619 ft. to 653 ft. above sea level, an 
gravitates through a 20-in. diameter main to 
the covered reservoir, whose top water level 
is at the elevation of 470 ft. From the latter 
water is conveyed through a 27-in. diameter 
main to the city. The works were designed 
by Mr. H. Munro Wilson with the co-operation 
of Mr. James Carlaw, Waterworks Engineer to 
the Auckland City Council 


IN the meeting hall of the 
Electric Light- Institution of Electrical Engi- 
ing atthe neers two systems of artificial 
Institution of illumination are employed in 
Electrical combination with very satis- 
Engineers. factory results. Most of the 
light is furnished by a number 

of metallic filament 30-watt lamps P 
behind the cornice of the hall, as shown by the 
accompanying sketch, and the remainder by 
mercury-vapour lamps ee above glazed 
nels in the ceiling. e metallic filament 
amps are attached to boards about 3 ft. long 
hinged so that any group of lamps may be 
swung upwards for inspection and renewal as 
necessary. The light is reflected by the two 
mirrors shown in the ibid and projected 
upon the ceiling, whence it is iffused over the 
hall, the mirrors being fitted so that the angle oí 
reflection can be adjusted. The mercury-vapour 
lamps, four in number, and of 4 amperes 
capacity, give out violet rays which mingle with 
the light reflected from the ceiling, and produce 
an effect closely approaching to that of natural 
light. Owing to the distinctive colour of the 
rays from the mercury-vapour lamps, the 
latter can be left on when lantern slides are 
being exhibited on the screen, enabling the 
author of a paper to read and the audience t^ 
take notes, thus affording a pleasant alternative 

to the customary dark seanee. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


PAVING NEW STREETS. 


E have not hitherto noted a case, 
Wandsworth Borough Council v. 
Golds (* Law Reports," January 
last), of considerable importance on the 
subject of paving new streets under sect. 105 
of the Metropolis Management Act, 1855. 
Cavendish-road, Wandsworth, was an old 
parish road bounded by open land on each 
side, on the north-east by the Clock House 
and its grounds, and on the south-west by 
Cavendish House and its grounds. In 1885 
the Clock House was sold and its grounds 
developed as a building estate, and in 1908 
Cavendish House was pulled down and its 
grounds were similarly developed, and the 
magistrate held that Cavendish-road: thus 
became a new street in 1008. Before that 
the roadway and footpaths had been main- 
tained and repaved by the Council. At that 
date the roadway was made partly of flint 
and partly of granite, but the footpaths were 
gravel, and had a rough York stone edging, 
outside which were gullies carrying the 
surface water to the sewer. In July, 1909, 
a resolution was passed under sect. 105 that 
the carriageway and footpaths should be 
paved, and the works included making the 
footpaths of uniform width by throwing part 
of the footpaths into the road and taking 
certain portions of the road into the foot- 
paths, there being a considerable variation in 
width ; and, in addition to channelling and 
kerbing, additional gullies were to be made 
and manhole-covers fitted. The expenses 
apportioned to the respondent as a frontager 
were 5631. 1 Is. 4d., and he objected to the 
apportionment on the following amongst 
other grounds; —(1) That as regards the 
roadway the Council, by the permanent 
character of the repairs, had already ex- 
hausted their powers under the section ; (2) 
that he was not liable for the reconstruction 
of the roadway and footpaths to render them 
of uniform width ; and (3) that the addition 
of gullies and manhole-covers formed no 
art of paving expenses. The magistrate had 
held, on the authority of a case, St. Giles. 
Camberwell, v. Hunt, that the Council had 
already exercised its powers under the 
section, but the Divisional Court held his 
finding on this point to be wrong, since all 
that the Council had done was to carry out 
the ordinary repairs to the surface of the 
road, not a scheme of paving under the 
section. They, however. upheld his finding 
in favour of the respondent upon another 
ground, that the section conferred no powers 
on the Council to throw upon the frontagers 
the cost of altering the respective widths of 
the roadway and footpaths. The Court was 
thus applying to sect. 105 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, a decision, Robert- 
son v. Bristol Corporation (1900), given under 
sect. 150 of the Public Health Act, 1875. 
The principle of the cases seems to be that 
where a certain space has been dedicated 
to the public there is no power to alter it, 
and the Court intimated that, had it been 
shown that the whole space occupied by the 
roadway and footpaths was so dedicated, 
then the principle would not have applied. 
In this case, however. there was not 
only no evidence of such dedication, but 
the presumption was entirely the other way. 
as the footpaths were made up with different 
material to the roadway. with a stone edging, 
beyond which the gullies were placed, and 
the evidence, such as it was, was of distinct 
user of the paths as footways. This disposed 
of the case in favour of the respondent, sothe 
other points were not decided by all the mem- 
bers of the Court, but the Lord Chiet Justice 
intimated an opinion that. whilst channelling 
would form part of paving or forming the 
road under the Metropolis Management Acts, 
the making of improved drainage by the 
gullies would not be so included. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


IN AMERICA. 


In this country the Legislature is supreme, 
and even the decisions of our highest judicial 
tribunal, the House of Lords, are capable of 
being modified or set aside by Legislation. 

In the United States the courts have 

ower to determine whether any statute 
infringes the Constitution, and when such 
an infringement has taken place the statute 
can be declared invalid. The Legislature 
of the State of New York recently 
passed an Act giving compensation. to 
workmen for accidents in certain specified 
employments, but the State Court of Appeal 
has held this measure to offend against the 
Constitution and to be invalid. The ground 
of this decision appears to be that the right 
to property rests on certain fundamental 
principles of law, and the Act in question 
offended against two of those principles, 
since it made employers liable, apart from 
any negligence on their part and abrogated 
the law of common employment —i. e., the 
law which makes a workman take the risk of 
ds p Rt on the part of a fellow-workman— 
and also the law of ** contributory negligence,’ 
since it enabled & workman to claim com- 
pensation even when his own negligence 
contributed to the accident. It will come 
as a surprise to certain sections of the 
community here that the courts in 4 
Republican country should have this power 
vested in them and that a written Constitu- 
tion should have limitations so rigid. 

The point of especial interest to note is 
that our Workmen’s Compensation Act goes 
much further than that now held to be 
invalid in the State of New York, since it 
not only allows compensation to the work- 
man who has by his own negligence contri- 
buted to his accident, but it even enables 
a workman to benefit by his own serious 
and wilful misconduct provided that the 
resulte of such misconduct are also serious. 

We have always pointed out that such a 
provision is not only an absurdity, but also 
that its effects are most injurious, as it 
discourages employers in their efforts to secure 
safety for their workmen and encourages 
laxity on the part of the workmen and 
disobedience to reasonable rules If in 
the State of New York even the waiving of 
contributory negligence is held to be un- 
constitutional, what would be thought of 
holding employers liable for their workmen’s 
serious and wilful misconduct ? 


CONCILIATION. 


THE eighth Report of the proceedings 
under the Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Act, 
1896, contains some statistics of interest. 
The number of cases in which action was 
taken under the Act was sixty-seven—the 
greatest number yet recorded—and of these 
sixty-seven twenty-six cases were disputes 
involving a stoppage of work, affecting some 
190,000 workpeople. The industries princi- 
pally concerned in disputes of magnitude 
were the mining, cotton. and shipbuilding 
industries, but fourteen of the sixty-seven 
cases arose in connexion with the building 
trade, of which four cases affected carpenters 
and joiners and eight cascs painters. All but 
one of these disputes arose in connexion 
with rates, of wages. These disputes 
caused a stoppage of work in only about 
seven of the cases, and they involved but 
few workpeople. None of the cases seem to 
have involved any matter of principle, and 
the majority of the disputes appear to have 
been easily settled. In one or two instances 
revised code# of working rules were drawn 
up which should assist in obviating disputes 
in the future. Conciliation has always 


found favour in the building trade, and in 
times of considerable trade disaffection we 
have been able to congratulate all sections 
of the trade on the conciliatory spirit 
displayed and the courage with which a 
prolonged period of trade depression has 
been borne. 


SLATING AND TILING—NEW 
MODES OF MEASUREMENT. 


Tuer writer of the article published in our 
issue of March 24 under the heading of 
„Comments by a Provincial Surveyor " sends 
us the following: —“ I was much interested 
in reading (in your issue of April 14) Mr. 
Laine-Pearson’s ‘further comments’ and his 
criticism of some of mine. The light he 
throws on the various customs and methods 
prevailing in different parts of the country 
shows the desirability of more uniformity. 

I agree that it is desirable to extend the 
p le of measuring cutting and waste in 
inea] feet to boarded, paved, and other similar 


areas, but as it is not customary I never 


measure it. 

With regard to the question of extra 
allowance for ‘under slates’ at eaves, Mr. 
Pearson has endeavoured to explain that my 
statement ‘that it does not in any case exceed 
the gauge’ is incorrect. Well, I believe, if 
he thinks it out again, he will see that his 
first tutor and the eminent surveyor he men- 
tioned were, and are, undoubtedly right, and 
that he himself is wrong. For instance, in 
calculating the number of slates required for 
covering any given area, the visible part of 
each slate, i.e., the gauge by the width, re- 
presents a whole slate; that being so, the 
under slate at eaves cannot, by any sort of 
reasoning, be made to represent more, there- 
fore I repeat, ‘It does not in any case ex- 
ceed the gauge.’ Lineal measurement, how- 
ever, gets over any difficulty there may be. 

With regard to my statement that ‘the 
measurement of roof area is invariably taken 
to the centre of valleys,’ I am really surprised 
to find that it is not; the excess is so little 
that I have never thought a deduction worth 
measuring, for I suppose everybody really 
does measure to the centre, even if they make 
a deduction afterwards. 


PROVINCIAL SURVEYOR.” 


UNDEVELOPED LAND DUTY. 


. THE Land Union, St. Stephen’s House, S.W., 
informs us that demands are now being mado 
upon owners in all parts of the country for the 
new annual land tax of ome halfpenny in the 
pound on the capital value of all land posscss- 
ing any value over and above its value for 
agricultural purposes. As the operation of 
the Budget land taxes is so uncertain, and so 
little understood, attention is drawn to the 
following points :— 

(1) That no undeveloped land duty can be 
charged on any agricultural land let on a 
tenancy created before April 30, 1909, until 
the determination of such tenancy. 

(2) That where under the terms of the lease 
or agrcement the owner has power to take the 
whole or any part of such land for building 
or other purposes the duty cannot be charged 
until the earliest date, after the commencement 
of the Act, upon which the tenancy could be 
determined. 

NU cammencement of the Act was April 29, 

It is therefore clear that where land was let 
even on only a yearly tenancy (and there was 
no power to determine the tenancy under any 
sp:cial arrangement), no duty can be charged 
until after Michaelmas, 1911, as this would be 
the earliest date on which the tenancy could 
be determined by notice, and in the case of a 
Lady Dav tenancy, no duty can be charged 
until Lady Day, 1912. Already several of our 
members have been served with demands for 
thia tax for the years ending March 31, 1910 
and 1911 respectivoly, but acting on advice 
have objected and been discharged from the 
liabilitv. It is safe to sav that verv little 
undeveloped land duty becomes payable unti! 
after 1912, and owners are urged to carefully 
investigate the demands made upon them.” 
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A FLOOR TEST. 


A TEST of one of Messrs. D. G. Somerville 
Co. 's systems of fire and sound resisting 
flooring was recently carried out by them at 
their New Cross Works, under the supervision 
of the Metropolitan Engineer, Mr. Drury. 
Messrs. Somerville’s floor consists of hollow 
reinforced concrete tiles of about 3 ft. 4 in. 
span, of an arched section, the reinforcing 
consisting of & network of steel rods, being 
continuous round the tile. The tiles are manu- 
factured in iron moulds, and are then matured 
for two months before being used. The test 
was carried out with a view to testing the load- 
carrying capacity, and also as to whether there 
Was any thrust transmitted by the arched 
tiles to the R.S. joists when heavily loaded. 
A section of floor, 7 ft. span by 3 ft. 4 in 
wide, was constructed with two 6-in. x Sin. 
R.S. joists, six tiles being placed between 
them, and then concreted over with clinker 
concrete, gauged 6 and 1, the age of the 
tiles being three months, and the finished 


floor five weeks, the two 6-in. x Sin. R.S. 
joists being tied together by three 3-in. 
diameter tie bolts to take anv thrust. Messrs. 


Somerville guarantee this floor to carry a 
superimposed load of 3 ewt.. but under a 
concentrated load of 7 cwt., equivalent to a 
distributed load of 14 ewt.. no deflection or 
sign of failure could be observed, the load at 
this point having to be discontinued, owing to 
the impossibility of carrying it up any higher. 
When a load of 10 cwt., or half a ton per 
square foot, was reached the tie bolts were 
unscrewed, but no sign of thrust could be 
observed, even when the maximum load of 
14 cwt. per square foot was reached. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


THE following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 
Departments named : — Admiralty (Works 
Department) : Works services, extending 
electric light ‘and power station, H.M. Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth—Messrs. J. & M. Patrick, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W. War 
Office: Works services, annexes to marricd 
quarters, Canterbury — Mr. W. H. Grigg, 
Beaconsfield-avenue, Dover; boring, etc., for 
water supply, St. Peter's Barracks, Jersey— 
Messrs. Duke & Ockenden, Ltd, Ferry Wharf, 
Littlehampton; erection of treatment block, 
Hilsea Lospital—Messrs. Wigginton & Sons, 
Witetanley-road, Portsmouth; improvements to 
West Rear Range, R.A. Barracks, Woo! wich— 
Mr. W. J. Renshaw, Atlas Works, Putney. 
S.W.; married soldiers’ quarters, Mildham 
Barracks, Portsmouth—Mr. J. Durrant, Nor- 
bury,  Milton-road, N Portsmouth ; 
recreation establishment, Tipperary—Mr. 
J. Day, Rosemary-square, po repair and 
maintenance of War Department buildings, 
etc., at: —- Aberdeen. Messrs. P. Bisset & Son, 
W illowdale-place, West North-street, Aber- 
deen; Aldershot North, Mr. J. Crockerell. 
Victoria-road North, Southsea; Armagh, 
Missrs. J. Langlands & Sons, Dungannon: 
Ashton under-Lyne, Mr. R. Holt, 50, Badger- 
street, Bury; Athlone, Mr. J. Concannon, 
Coosan, Athlone; Ayr, Messrs. D. & J. Milli- 
gan, 46, K vle-street, Avr; Ballincollig, Mr. D. 
Ford, Ballincollig, Co. Cork; Bantry Bay. 


Messrs. P. J. Harrington & Sons, Ballina- 
killer, Bere Island, Bantry Bay; Bedford, 
Messrs. E. Archer & Sons, Ltd., 56, Abington- 


street, Northampton ; Belfast, Mr. J. Miskim- 
min, 5, Donezall- lane, Belfast; Beverley, Mr. 
T. Carr, 55, New Crown Street. Halifax; Bir- 


mingham. Mr. J. E. Harper. 70, Lombard- 
street, Birmingham; Birr. Mr. J. Bunyan, 
Maryborough ; Blackdown and Deepcut, 


Messrs. W igginton & Sons, St. Thomas-strect. 
Portsmouth ; Bodmin, Messrs. J. H. Brown & 
Son, 70. Fore-treet, Bodmin ; Bordon, Messrs. 
Wigginton &. Sons, St. Thomas-strect, Ports- 
mouth; Boyle, Mr. G. R. Williams, 1, High- 
street, Sligo; Brecon, Mr. B. Jenkins, Watton 
Saw Mills, Brecon; Bristol. Mr. T. Weeks, 
6. Beauley- -road, Bedminster, Bristol: Broughty 
Ferry, Messrs. "Watson & Sons, 53, Caledonian- 
road, Perth: Burscough and Bury, Messrs. 
J. Fowles & Sons, 13, Hornby street. Heywood ; 
Bury: St. Edmunds, Mr. H. P. Barbrooke, 
42, Wost-road, Bury St. Edmunds; Buttevant, 
Mr. D. Creedon, Rathealy- road, Fermoy ; 
Cahir, Mr. J. Day. Rosemary-square, Roscrea ; 
Camden. Mr. F. Dolan,  Midleton.strect, 
Queenstown ; Canterbury, Messrs. Johnson & 
Co.. 97, Southwark Bridge-road, S.E.: Cardiff, 
Mr. T. Bevan, 2. Victoria-avenue, Penarth ; 
Carlisle, Messrs. J. Laing & Son. Milbourne- 


street, Carlisle; Carrickfergus, Mr. J. Mis- 
kimmin, 5, Donegall-lane. Belfast; Cavan, Mr. 
R. Thompson, 12. Church-street, Cavan; 


Messrs. Haugh & Pilling. 1. Wat- 
nouch-strect, Liverpool: Christchurch, Messrs. 
Jesty & Baker. Castletown, Portland: Clare 
and Ennis, Mr. D. Shank, Church-street. 


Chester, 


Brown, Cairncross, Bothwell; 
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Ennis; Clonmel, Mr. J. Roche, Gladstone- 
street, Clonmel; Colchester, Messrs. Johnson 
& Co., 97, Southwark Bridge-road, S. E.; Cork, 
Mr. J. Murphy, Ardville, B'ackrock-road, 
Cork; Coventry, Mr. J. E. Harper, 76, Lom- 
bard-street, Birmingham; Curragh Camp; Mr. 
T. J. Llewellyn, Newbridge; Derby, Messrs. 
E. Stone & Sons, Sherwood House, Old Nor- 
manton, Derby; Devizes, Messrs. W. E. 
Chivers & Sons, Devizes; Devonport, etc., Mr. 
Crockerell, Richmond-walk, Devonport; 
Dorchester, Messrs Jesty & Baker, Castle- 
town, Portland; Dover, Messrs. W. P. Goose 
& Son, 124, Milton-road, Gravesend; Down- 
patrick, Mr. D. A. Jardine, Dundrum; 
Drogheda, Messrs. S. Henly & Sons, 6, Fair- 
street, Drogheda; 10 Dublin, Messrs. J. & 
R. Thompson Philipsburgh - avenue, 
Fairview, pubes South Dublin, Messrs. 
McRoberts p Armstrong, Lower Windsor, 
Belfast; North Dublin Bay, Messrs. S. Henly 
& Sons, 6, Fair-street, Drogheda; Dundalk, 
Mr. T. Macdonaid, Castle-road, Dundalk ; 
Eastbourne, Mr. C. Dav, 8, Wilton-terrace, 
St. Aubuyn’s-road, Eastbourne; Edinburgh, 
Messrs. G. & R. Cousins, 14, Waverley-market, 
Edinburgh; Enniskillen, Mr. J. Harvey, 27, 
Belmore-street, Enniskillen; Exeter. Messrs. 
Woodman & Sons, Bartholomew-street, Exeter; 
Falmouth, Mr. E. H. Moss, Alfred House, 
Falmouth; Fermoy, Mr. T. O'Mahony. Sun- 
mount, Fermoy; Finner Rifle Range, Mr. J. 
McBride, Eastport, Ballyshannon; Fleetwood, 
Messrs. T. Whittaker & Sons, 3, Paulton-roa«l, 
Fleetwood; Fort George, Mr. P. Young, 
Glencoe, Ardersier; Freshwater, Messrs. W. & 
II. Simmonds, Cambridge Villa, Brading, Isle 
of Wight; Galway, Mr. W. O'Flaherty, 
Market-street, Galway; Glasgow. Mr. J. 
Brown, Cairnoross. Bothwell ; Glencorse, Mr. 
J. Tait, John-street, Penicuik; Gosport, Mr. 
J. Hunt, Cleveland- road, Gosport ; Gravesend, 
Messrs. Johnson & Co. 97, Southwark Bridge- 
road, S.E.; Great Yarmouth, Messrs. Sparks 
& Latten, 151, College-road, Norwich; Guild- 
ford, Messrs. W. F. Blay, Ltd.. Belford-grove, 
Woolwich; Halifax, Mr. T. Carr, 55. New 
Crown-street, Halifax; Hamilton, Mr. J. 
Harwich, Messrs. 
W. F. Blay, Ltd., Belford-grove, Woolwich; 
Hilsea, Messrs Wigginton & Sons, St. Thomas- 
street, Portsinouth; Hilton Rifle Range, etc., 
Messrs. J. Laing & Sons, Milbourne-strect, 
Carlisle; Holywood, Mr. J. Miskimmin, 5, 
onegall-lane, Belfast; Hounslow, Messrs. 
Johnson & Co., 97, Southwark Bridge-road, 
S.E.; Hurst Castle, ditto; Hythe, ditto; Inch- 
keith, Mr. J. S. Muirhead, 12, Nortli-strcet, 
Andrew's-street, Edinburgh; Inverness, Mr. 
J. Cameron, 14, Tombard-street, Inverness; 
Ipswich, Mr. F. Bennett, New-street Works, 
Ipswich: Jersey, Mr. J. T. Ferguson, 22, 
Great Union-road, St. Heliers; Kildare. 
Messrs. H. Laverty & Sons, 12, Cambridge- 
street, Belfast; Kilkenny, Mr. Dunne, 
King-street. Kilkenny; Kinsale, Messrs. Ke'ly 
Sons, 4, Highor-street. Kinsale; Kilworth, 
Mr. D. Haves, Fermoy, Co. Cork: Lancaster, 
Messrs. R. Thompson & Morris, Dalton-square, 


Lancaster: Landguard. Mr. A. J. Harris. 
Rampart-street, Shceburvness; Leeds, Mr. A. 
Robinson, Waveley-terrace, Great Horton, 


Bradford; Leicester, Mr. W. Smith, 6, Water- 
loo-street, Leicester; Lichfield, Messrs. T. 
Lowe & Sons, Curzon-strcet, Burton-on-Trent: 
Limerick. Mr. D. Ford. Ballincollig, Co. Cork: 
Linoo!n, Messrs. C. A. Fairchild & Son, 2. 
Burton-road, Lincoln; Liverpool. Messrs. 
J. Fowles & Sons, 13, Hornbvy-street, 


Heywood; London. Messrs. Johnson & 
Co., 97. Southwark  Bridge-road, S.E.: 
Londonderry. Mr. Pollock, 7, Mel- 


rose-terrace, Londonderry; Longford, Mr. R. 
Hobson, Bridge-street, Longford: Longmoor, 
Messrs. Wigginton & Sons, St. Thomas-street. 
Portsmouth: Louch Swilly, Messrs. J. Gal- 
lagher & Sons. Strand-road, Londonderry: 
Lydd, Messrs. Johnson & Co., 97, Southwark 
Bridge-road. S. E.; Manchester, Messrs. J. 
Fowles & Sons, 13, Hornby-strect, Hev wood; 
Maryborough. Mr. J. Bunvan, Marvberough ; 
Melton Mowbray, Mr. W Smith. 6, Waterloo. 
street, Leicester: Mill Hill. Messrs. 
Blay, Ltd.. Belford-zrove. Woolwich; 
lingar, Mr. R. Willis, Mount strect, 
lingar: Naas, Messrs. H. Laverty & Sons. 
Ltd., 12. Cambridge-street. Belfast; Netley, 
Messrs, Wigginton & Sons. St. Thomas-strect, 
Portsmouth; Newark, Mr. F. Duke, 43, 
Victoria-street. Newark: Newbridge, Messrs. 
H. Laverty & Sons, Ltd.. 12, Cambridge-street, 
Belfast: Newceastle-on Tyne. Messrs. 8 F. 
Davidson & Miller, 16. Ridley -villas, New- 
castle; Newport, Mr. E. T. Bevan, Accot-lane, 
North Penarth: Newry. Mr. J. Thompson, 
60. Hill-street. Newry: Newtownards, Mr. W. 


Hanna. Soith-street, Newtownards; North- 
ampton, Messrs. E. Archer & Sons, Ltd., 56. 


Abingdon-street, Northampton: Norwich, Mr. 


F. R. Hipperçon. Northumberlond-street. Nor- 


H. Harris. Sharp- 
Messrs, M. O'Neill 
Oxford, 


wich: Okehampton. Mr. 
hill. Okehampton: Omach 
& Sons, Campsie Saw Mills, Omagh: 
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Mr. J. E. Harper, 76, Lombard.street, Bir- 
mingham ; — Paull-on- Humber. Mr. P. F. 
Kettlewell, 60, Trinity-street, Hull; Perth, 
Messrs. Watson & Sons, 53, Caledonian. road, 
Perth; Bull Point (Plymouth), Meesrs. John. 
son & Co., 97, Southwark Bridge-road, S.E.; 
East and West Defences (Plymouth), Mr. 4. 
Carkeek, Penventon, Redruth; Pontefract, Mr. 
A. Robinson, Waverley-terrace, Great Horton, 
Bradford; Portland, Messrs. Jesty & Baker, 
Castletown, Portland; Portsmouth, Messrs. 
Wigginton & Sons. St. Thomas-street, Porte 
mouth; Preston, Mr. G. L. Desoer, Everton- 
road, Liverpool; Purfleet, Messrs. W. P. 
Goose & Sons, 124, Milton-road, Gravesend ; 
Queenstown, Mr. F. Dolan, Midleton “Street, 
Qucenstown ; Reading. Messrs. Bottrill & Daw. 
trey, Broadway Buildings, Reading ; Richmond 
(Yorks), Mr. M. Metcalfe, 10, Riverside- 
road, Richmond, Yorks; Sandhurst. Mr. J. 
Crockerell, Victoria road North, Southsea; 
Sandown, Messrs. W. & H. Simmonds, 
Cambridge Villa, Brading, Isle of Wight; 
Scarborough, Mr. T. Carr, 55, New Crown- 
street, Halifax; Selby, Messrs. F. W. Denholm 
& Co., Ings-road, Wakefield; Sheerness, 
Messrs. W. P. Goose & Sons, 124, Milton- road. 
Gravesend; Sheffield, Mr. G. Pickard, 100. 
Langsett- avenue, Hillsborough, Sheffield : 
Shorncliffe, Messrs. G. Lewis & Sons, Widred- 
road, Dover; Shrewsbury, Messrs. Hauzh & 
Pilling, 1, Watmough-street, Liverpool; South 
Gare, Mr. G. H. Lee, 42, Northgate-street. 
Hartlepool; Stirling, ete., Messrs. Watson & 
Sons, 53, Caledonian- road, Perth; Stob, 
Messrs. Oliver & Pennycook, 37, High-street, 
Hawick; Taunton, Messrs. Spiller & Browne, 
12, Magdalene-street, Taunton; Templemore. 


Mr. J. Day, Rosemary-square, Roscrea; Tip- 
perary, ditto; Tralee, Mr. P. Murphy. 
Green View-terrace, Tralee; Trawsfynydd 
Camp, Messrs. Haugh & Pilling. I. 


Watmough- street, Liverpool; Tynemouth, 
Messrs. S. F. Davidson & Miller. 16, Ridlev- 
villas, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Warley, Messrs. 
Johnson & Co., 97, Southwark Bridge-road. 
S.E.; Warrington, Mr. R. Holt, 50, Badger- 
street, Bury; Warwick, Mr. J. E. Harper, 
76, Lombard-street, Birmingham; Waterford. 
Messrs. M. Dunne, King-street, Kilkenny: 
Weedon, Mr. W. W. Roberts, Weedon; Wev- 
mouth, Messrs. Jesty & Baker, Castletown. 
Portland; Windsor, Mr. F. R. Hipperson. 
Northumberland street. Norwich: Woking. 
Messrs. Wigginton & Sons, St. Thomas-strect, 
Portsmouth; Woolwich, Messrs. W. F. Blar. 
Ltd., Belford-grave, Woolwich; Worcester. 
Messrs. Phelps & Johnson, Little London. 
Worcester; Wrexham, Messrs. Haugh & 
Pilling, 1. Watmough-strecet, Liverpool; York. 
Messrs. J. . Maw & Sons. 18, Waverlev- 
street, York: Youghal, Mr. F. Dolan, Midle- 
ton-street, Queenstown. India Office (Stare 
Department): Brilgework—the Thames Iron- 
works Company. Canning Town, E.: cement— 
Messrs. Peters Bros., Wouldham Hall Works, 
Rochester. Crown Agents for the Colonies: 
Steel bridgework—the Horseley Company, 
Ltd., Tipton. Staffs: cement—Mesers. J. C. 
Johnson & Co.. Lid. 4, Eastcheap. EC: 
Messrs. Barron’s Cement Company, Ltd., 6, 
Lloyd’s-avenue, E. C.; Messrs. Peters Bros., 
72.  Victoria-street, S. W.:; the Wou'dham 
Cement Company. Ltd., 35, Great St. Helens. 
E.C. Office of Works: Builders’ work. erec- 
tion, Acton Branch Post Office— Mr. W. E. 
Blake, Sutton Building Yard, Plemouth: 
extension, Banbury Post Office—Messrs. G. 
Tombs & Sons. Buckingham: extensions and 
alterations, Paisley Post Office—Messrs. John 
Porter & Sons, Jeanficld Brick Works, London- 
road, Glasgow; erection, new die and seal 
department, Roval Mint—Messrs. Howell J. 
Williams, Ltd.. 11-17, Bermondsey-street. S.E. ; 
extension. South Eastern District Post Office 
Mr. W. J. Maddison, Clarkson street, Canning 
Town, E.; extension, South Western District 
Post Office (first contract)—Meessrs. Galbraith 
Bros., Ltd.. Camberwell Green Works, S.E.. 
erection in reinforced concrete, "Telegraph 
Stores Building (Block C). Bordesley, Birtninz- 
ham-—Stuart's Granolithic Company, Lid., 
4. Fenchurch-street, E. C.: heating apparatus. 
Hull Custon House—the Midland Heating and 
Ventilation Company, Ltd., 82 Upper Trinity- 
street, Birmingham: metal shelving. Census 
Ofice—the Adjustable Shelving and Metal 
Construction Company, Ltd., 9. Scrubb’s-lane. 
Willesden; oak wall panelling. etc, west 
drawing-room, Holyrood Palace—Messrs, J. & 
T. Scott. 10, George-street, Edinburgh: steel 
sashes, Avenue Telephone Exchange— Messrs. 
Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd.. 55. Lionel-street. 
Birmingham. Metropolitan. Police: Carrying 
out alterations. ete. at Victoria Park Police 
Station—Mr. W. Maddison, Clarkson-street, 
Canning Town. E. 


COUNCIL OFFICES, ASHINGTON. 


The foundation-stone of these buildings was 
laid on the 19th? inst. The architect is Mr. 
Osborne | Blythe. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


8T. PAUL'S CHURCH, KINGSTON HILL. 

The memorialstone of the chancel and 
ambulatory, being erected at this church at a 
cost of 2.500L, was laid by the Duke of Teck 
on Saturday last. It is proposed to edd also 
an organ chamber, transept, and morning 
chapel, which will entail a further cost of 
2.000. Mr. Frank Peck, of Westminster, is 
ihe architect. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH, BRISTOL. 


The restoration of this church, which was 
built in 1235, is being carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Awdry, of Messrs. Foster 
Wood & Awdry. architecte, of Bristol. The 
contractors are Messrs. T. Lovell & Sons. 


NEW CHURCH, GORSEINON. 


This building is to be erected, at a cast of 
9,000“. from the designs of Mr. W. D. Jenkins, 
architect. of Llandilo. The contract has been 
secured by Messrs. Robert Wilkins & Sons, of 
Bristol. 

GORDON'S COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 

The east wing of thie building, which was 
recently destroyed by fire, is to be recon- 
structed, and plans for that purpose are being 
prepared by Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan, architect. 


POST-OFFICE, BO’ NESS. 

The erection of thie building has just been 
started, and the estimated cost is about 2,000/. 
The plans which have been approved by the 
Post-office authorities are by Mr. Thomson, 
architect, of Bo' ness. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Messrs. N. & R. 
Davis, surveyors, Bishopsgate, E., the 
Boyle system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing tho latest patent ‘‘air-pump’’ 
ventilators and air inlets, have been applied 
to the Picture Theatra, Surbiton. 
A large clock is to be erected on the Upper 
Green at Tettonhall, Wolverhampton, which 
will have four dials and strike the hours. The 
work has been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby. who made the Wolverhampton Parish 
Church clock fifteen years ago. 
We are informed that the floors, steelwork, 
and fireproofing at the Girls’ School, Harro- 
ate, which building was illustrated in our 
ast issue, are being carried out by the 
Kleine Patent Fire Resisting Flooring Syndi- 
cate, Ltd. 

The Convent of the Good Shepherd, Gos- 
forth, is being ventilated by means of Shor- 
land's patent exhaust roof ventilators, sup- 

ied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 

td., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

The Dickerage lane Schools, New Malden, 
are being warmed and ventilated by means 
of D. O. Boyd’s “ Hygiastio" ventilating 
Sere supplied by Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas, 

Co., Upper Thames-street, London, E.C., 
and Excelsior Works, Rollins-street, E.C. 

A drill.hall for new headquarters of the 
Essex Territorial Force Association has been 
erected at Chelmsford. 'The conorete flooring 
blocks (to take flooring boards), dovetailed, 
were supplied by Messrs. J. Wright & Co., 
of New Malden, Surrey, and 9, Regent-street, 
S.W., the original manufacturers. The con- 
olei were Messrs. Allen Bros., of Ching- 
ord. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ADDINGHAM.—Church; Trustees, Wesleyan 
Connexion. 

Airton.—School; Mr. J. Stewart, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Arley.—Proposed school (250 places); Mr. 
B. King, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Warwickshire County Council, Warwick. 

Avlesbury.—Extensions to printing works for 
Mesars. Hazell, Watson, & Viney. 

Bamford.—Clubroom for the Derwent Valley 
Water Company. 

Barnoldswick.—W arehouse for the Calf Hall 
Shed Company. . 

Batley.—Warehouse at Victoria Mill for 
Messrs. Chas. Robinson & Co. Additions to 
the Old Mill for Messrs. Blackburn & Gledhill. 

Birmingham. — Factory, Garrison - lane; 
Messrs. R. Fenwick, Ltd., builders, William 
Edward-street, Birmingham; Messrs. D. & A. 
Home Morton, engineers, Norwich-buildings, 
Birmingham. Church, Small Heath; Mr. J 
Ball, architect, Paradisestreet, Birmingham; 
Messrs. J. Barnsley & Sons, builders, Ryland- 
street, Birmingham. 


Bradford. — Church, Thornbury: Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, architects, Castle Park, 
Lancaster. 


© Bee also our list of Competitions. Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 


THE BUILDER. 


Braintree.—Brush factory for Messrs. John 
West & Sons, brush manufacturers. 

Brandsby.—Public hall; Rev. W. Scott. 

Branscombe. — Alterations St. Winifred's 
Church; Mr. W. D. Caroe, architect, 39, Great 
College-street, S.W. 

Bridgwater.—Dust-destructor and additions 
to elementary school; Mr. F. Parr, Borough 
Surveyor, Bridgwater. 

Cambridge.—Additions, West Norfolk and 
King’s Lynn Hospital; Messrs. McAlister & 
Skipper, architects, Cambridge. 

Cheadle.—Extensions to isolation hospital ; 
Clerk, Cheadle Rural District Council. Pro 
posed school; Mr. G. Balfour, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Staffs County Council, 
Stafford. 

Chorley.—Improvements to ebbatoirs; Mr. 
W. Leigh, Surveyor, Chorley Urban District 
Council. Twenty houses, Brook-street; Mr. 
H. Martindale, Chorley. 

Clonmel.—Additions to lunatic asylum; Mr. 
J. F. Fuller, architect, Great Brunswick-strect, 
Dublin. 

Coombe Dingle.—Pavilion (3.000/.) ; Messrs. 
Oatley & Lawrence, Baldwin-street, Bristol. 

Cranbrook.—Laundry. Angley Park; Mr. 
E. L. Tomlin, Cranbrook. 

Crook.—Additions to school; Mr. J. Elrick. 
builder, Whickham-street, Sunderland. 

Doncaster. — Proposed new infirmary ; 
Governors, Doncaster Infirmary. 

Droylsden.—Suite of offices, Market-strect, 
for the Droylsden Coroperative Society. 

Dublin.—Society of Jesuits Hostel, Hatch- 


strect; Messrs. W. Conolly & Son, ilders, 
Upper Dominick-street, Dublin; Mr. C. B. 

Powell, architect, Dublin. 
Dunstable.—Underground lavatories, otc.: 


Mr. J. Stewart, Borough Surveyor, Dunstable. 

Edinburgh.—Cinematograph hall. Belfrage- 
court, Belfrage-lane, Laurinston-place (5,000/.), 
for Mr. Thos. Stewart. Training college and 
practising school, Canongate (70,000); Mr. 
A. K. Robertson, architect, 29, Hanover-street. 


Edinburgh. Additions to Vulcanite Works, 
Viewforth, for the North British Rubber 
Company. 


Hagley Green. — Additions to isolation 
hospital; Mr. H. E. Folkes. architect, Hagley- 
road, Stourbridge. 

Halifax.—School (5.0007); Managers, Holy 
Trinity Girls’ School, Halifax. 

Hampton Wick.—Alterations to girls’ and 
infants school (947/.); Mr. J. Casse, builder, 
Hampton Wick. 

H appisbur gh. — Working-class houses 
(1,6507.); Mr. W. L. Lewis, Surveyor, Small- 
burgh Rural District Council. 

Haxby.—Proposed enlargement of parish 
church; the Vicar. 

Hayes. — Extensions to factory, 
House-lane, for Messrs. Harrison. 

Hereford.—School (7.400L.): Messrs. E. W. 
Wilks & Sons, builders, Whitecross-strect. 
Hereford. 

Hockley Heath. — Proposed school (200 
places); Mr. B. King. Secretary. Education 
Committee, Warwickshire County Council. 
Warwick. 

Ilkeston.—Completion of church of St. John 
the Evangelist; Messrs. Currey & Thompson, 
architects, Market-place, Derby. 

Immingham.— Police-station (4.000.); Mr. 
H. J. Thompson, builder, Scunthorp. 

Jarrow.—Extensions to offices for the Mer- 
cantile Dry Dock Company, Ltd. 

Kenilworth.—Proposed school: Mr. B. King, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Warwickshire 
County Council, Warwick. 

Kilwinning. — Additions ‘to foundry for 
Messrs. Howie & Co. 

King's Lynn.—Swimming-bath (2.5001.) : Mr. 
J. H. Webb, Surveyor. King's Lynn Town 
Council. 

Kingston Hill.—Completion of St. Paul's 
Church (4,0001); Mr. Frank Peck, 27, Old 
Queen-strect, S.W. 

Leeds.—Enlargement of General Infirmary ; 
the Governors. 


Printing 


Lotchworth.—Additions, church; Mr. W. 
Millard, architect, St. Albans. 
Lowestoft.—Plaus have been passed as 


follows:—Three houses, Camden-street, for 
Mrs. J. E. Saunders: motor house, 2, The 
Esplanado, for Colonel W. H. Cadge: three 


houses, Walmer-road. for Mrs. R. Goldspink : 
six houses, Sussex-road, Messrs. J. & B. Swat 
man; ten houses and shop, Sussex-road, Mr. J 
Wales. 

Mansfield.— Additions, church (2,000/.); Rev. 
E. A. Berry, Pleasley Hill Church, Mansfield. 

Nantwich.—Premises, High-street (2,000/.), 
for Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons. 

Newport.—Baptist Church. Leanthewy-road 
(4,0001.); Mr. C. E. Compton, architect, High- 
street. Newport, Mon M 

Mr. 


Newquav.—Post-office ; 
builder. Marazion. 
Northwood.—Addition to assembly hall; 
Trustees, Primitive Methodist Church. 
Orsett.—Extensions to workhouse; Architect. 


Geo. Miners, 
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care of Mr. C. Asplin, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Orsett. 

Pendlebury.—Addition to Newtown Mill for 
Messrs. J. Ashworth, Ltd. 

Penydarren.—Rebuilding portion of school 
(1,642/.); Messrs. Jerkins Bros, builders, 
Penydarren. 

Pirton.—Additions to St. Mary's Church; 
Mr. F. L. Pearson, architect, 12, Mansfield- 
place, W. 

Portland.—Church ; Vicar, Parish Church, 


Portland. 
(Herefordshire). — School  (4,8561.); 
Messrs. W. Powell & Son, builders, Hereford. 

Rotherham.—Church, Gerrard-road; Mr. 
J. W. Totty, architect, Moorgate - street, 
Rotherham. 

Roundhay (Leeds).—Proposed school, Lid- 
gett, Park-road; Mr W. Packer, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Leeds Town Council. 

Sandwith. — Mission church (700l.); 
R. H. Snape, St. Begas Church, Sandwith. 

Scotstoun, N.B.—Twelve houses, Victoria- 
drive; Mr. Wynne Talbot Crosbie, 86, Park- 
drive, South Whiteinch. Additions to works, 
South-street, for the Albion Motor Car Com- 
pany, Ltd., Scotstoun. 

Shirley Warren (Southampton). — Babies’ 
bungalow (2,7804): Architect, care of Mr. 
A. J. Walden, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Southampton. 

Sketty ( Glam.).—School; Mr. W. Nash, 
architect, Angel-street. Neath. 

Stafford.—Carnegie library, junction of Lich- 
field and Newport roads; Mr. W. Plant, Sur- 
veyor, Stafford Town Council. 

Stirchley (near Birmingham). — Church; 
United Methodist Trustees. 

Stockport.—Extensions to infirmary; Messrs. 
T. Worthington & Son, architects, 46. Brown- 
street, Manchester. 

Stone.—Wesleyan Church and Schools; Mr. 
W. F. Bird, architect, Mideomer Norton. 

Stourbridge. — Rebuilding, St. Joseph's 
Roman Catholic Sckool; Messrs. Bailey & 
McConnell, architects, King’s-court. Walsall; 
Messrs. T. Guest & Son, builders, Stourbridge. 

Stourport.—Drill-hall (1,120/.); Worcester- 
shire Territorial Association. 

Sunderland.—Proposed Continental Enquiry 
Office near the Central Station, for the North- 
Eastern Railway Company. 

Thurlstone.—Offices for Messrs. Wm. Hov- 
land & Co., Eckland Bridge Works, Thurl- 


stone. 

Tickhill (Rotherham).—The following plans 
were passed:—Four cottages, Westgate. for 
Mr. W. W. Henfrev: three houses, Westgate 
Estate, for Messrs. Rawson & Sons. 

Tiverton.—Additions to Blundell’s School 
(5.000/.); the Governors. 

Trelewis.—Twenty houses for the Ffald- 
caiach Building Club. 

Tring.—Shops, ete.. Highetreet, for Mr. 
Huckvale. architect, Tring. 

Truro.—Seventeen houses (2,210/.); Messrs. 
C. & J. Harris, builders, Truro. 

Truro.—Seventeen houses, Waterloo (2,5371.) ; 
Mr. T. P. Clare, builder, Truro. 

Tupton.—School; Mr. G. Widdows, archi- 
tect, St. Mary's Gate, Derby. 

Twickonham.—Manual] training and laundry 
centre, Orleans School: Mr. F. W. Pearce. 
Survevor, Twickeuham Urban District Council. 

Usworth. — Fifty-eight houses: Mr. Wm. 
Ridley. Surveyor, Chester-le-Street Urban 
District Council. 

Walsall.—Plans have been passed for exten- 
sions to factory, Glebe-street. for Messrs. 
Wincer & Plant; premises. Intown-row, for 
the Walsall Advertiser Company: three houses, 
Beatrice-street, Leamore, for Mr. S. Moseley. 

Wallsend.—Secondary school and technical 
institute (15.3001); Mr. C. Williams. Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Northumberland 
County Council, Newcastle. 

Warwick.—Two consumptive shelters: Mr. 
F. G. Cundall architect, The Parade, 
Leamington. 

Wellington (Salop).—School (7,740/.) ; Messrs. 
Hughes & Stirling, builders, 6, Stanley-street, 


Liverpool. 
Westbourne. — School  (5,600/.): Mr. L. 
Thompson, Secretary. Education Committee, 


West Sussex County Council, Horsham. 

Weston-super-Mare. — St. Paul's Church 
(7,660/.); Messrs. Hayes. builders, Bristol. 

Whitwood.—County school; Mr. J. Stuart, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

Wolverhampton.—Chapel (4,000/.) : Mr. J. 
Ball architect, Paradise-street. Birmingham ; 
Mr. H. Lovatt, builder, Darlington-street, 
Wolverhampton. Alterations and additions to 
works, Skinner-street, for Messrs. Mandler. 

Woolston.—School; Mr. J. Taylor, 
Castle, Winchester. 

Worthing.—Extensions to hospital (2,7002.) ; 
Mr. A. M. Butler, architect, 16, Finsbury- 
circus, E.C. 

Ystalyfera.— Proposed fifty houses; 
veyor, Pontardawe District Council. 


The 


Sur- 
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Design placed First. By Messrs. Garratt, Simister, Buckland, & Farmer. 


COVENTRY MUNICIPAL 


BUILDINGS AND TOWN HALL. 

THE competition for the municipal buildings 
and Town Hall which the City Council propose 
to"erect at Coventry appears to have appealed 
widely to the architectural profession, judging 
from the number of designs, there being 130 


sent in. 
The fact that the promoters, whilst deprecat- 
ing any wish to dictate to the competitors 
ing the style to be adopted, stated in the 
conditions (clause.5) that they. “ feel strongly 
that the new buildings should harmonise with 
the old," and the further fact of the appointment 
as assessor of a well-known exponent of .the 
Gothic manner, conveyed to many the 


impression that a Gothic design would be likely 
to meet with more favour than a Classic one. 
This limitation would seem to have deterred 
from entering the list many well-known archi- 
tects, judging from the general standard of the 
designs, or it may’ be that they have entered 
but -have failed to come up to their usual 
standard through attempting to design in a style 
in which they are not proficient either from 
want of sympathy or lack of knowledge. 
Whether it is æsthetically moral to design in 
any so-called style or period which is not in 
harmony: with t irit of the age is a point 
which need not here discussed, but 
(assuming the morality) one solution of the 
problem which does not seem to have occurred 
to any of the competitors would have been 
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Design placed First: Ground Plan. 


to design the Great Hall in Gothic and the 
municipal buildings in some phase of Classie. 

Examples are frequent enough, notably in 
Oxford and Cambridge, of the happiest effecta 
resulting from the close juxtaposition of Gothie 
and Classic building, so that even had the 
Great Hall been designed on Classic lines no 
discord need necessarily have resulted, provided 
that the type of Classic employed was in 
accordance with the best traditions of Classic art 
in DE country. 

ith respect to the municipal buildings 
apart from the Great Hall, there odii appear 
to:be no reason whatever why the design of 
these should be in any wav influenced by the 
architecture of St. Michael's and Trinity 
Churches and St. Mary’s Hall. They do not 
group in with these either as viewed from near 
or far, and it would obviously be wrong to 
allow buildings of their magnitude and import- 
ance to be governed in ‘their design by the 
police offices. 

With regard generally to the designs sent in, 
the result cannot be considered other than 
disappointing. There are perhaps at most ten 
or twelve meritorious designs, but the great 
verd d bow a complete absence p know- 

of the very first elements of good planning 
and design. Not infrequently a plan of con- 
siderable merit is allied to impossible elevations, 
and as we must have architecture such plans are 
of necessity placed out of the ing. 

It is to be regretted that no names are attached 
to the majority of the drawings, so that in 
most cases these can only be referred to by 
number. 

The design placed first, viz., that by Messrs. 
Garratt, Simister, Buckland, and Farmer, of 
Birmingham, is one whose chief excellence 
lies in the elevations. The main entrance in 
the centre of the East-street front gives access 
to well-lighted hall and staircase, with corridors 
extending to right and left. The office 
facing entrance is imperfectly lighted, but in the 
opinion of the authors its proximity to the 
electric lighting department may obviate this 
defect. The Council-chamber is well placed 
over the gas office, and the Mayor's suite is con- 
veniently arranged in relation to the Council. 
chamber. The various departments are suit 
ably grouped together, but the -corridors in 
places are not too well a AERA and have several 
blind ends forming culs-de-sac. The Great 
Hall internally is depressed and imperfectly 
lighted, whilst the organ-chamber has its ceiling 
considerably higher than that of the. Hall— 
an arrangement by no means ideal and bad 
for sound. "The Hall is well planned as regards 
entrances and exits and auxiliary rooms, but 
the wide overhang.of.both end and side galleries 
over area is a serious defect which would 
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Design placed First: First Floor Plan. 


militate greatly against the light and comfort 
of the area. The elevations are admirable and 
show sympathetic knowledge of the style 
adopted, but the upper story of main front 
towards East-street might with advantage have 
the gables modified, as they are lacking in 
breach and quiet. If it be found practicable to 
carry out the treatment applied to the eleva- 
tions of the Great Hall the result would be 
more satisfactory. 

In the design placed second, by Messrs. Couch 
and Barnard, of Victoria-street, Westminster, 
a totally different interpretation has been given 
to the direction that“ the character of the new 
buildings should harmonise with the old," in 
that the design is Classic, the Roman Doric 
Order being used. The plan is not in any way 
equal to the first premiated one, the lighting 
both of corridors and many of the offices being 
inadequate, whilst the general arrangement 
lacks the directness and rhythm essential to good 
planning. The Great Hall is dignified and 
well arranged and is in the orthodox Classic 
manner. A carefullv-prepared 4-in. drawing 
shows a fair knowledge of Classic detail. The 
merits of this design lie rather in good balance 
and proportion than in individual character or 
interesting detail. This, of course, is as it 
should be, but it is unfortunate that a design 
excellent in its main lines should suffer through 
deficiences in the direction indicated. 

The slight falling back from the straight line 
of frontage is a refinement of more than 
questionable policy. Whether the elevation of 
the Great Hall facing Bayley-lane can be con- 
sidered as being in harmony with the adjoining 
buildings is a point upon which it would be 
interesting to have the assessor's opinion. 

The elimination of the unnecessary and 
uninteresting tower at the south-east corner of 
the East.street front would be an advantage. 
It would seem only to interfere with the historic 
beauty of the three famous spires. 

As this design would appear to have been 
placed for elevational merits and not on account 
of its plan, one is rather at a loss to know 
upon what principle the assessor acted in 
making his award. 

The third premiated design, by Mr. Herbert 
J. Rowse, of Liverpool, is also in the Classic 
style, but more Greek than Roman, and bears a 
resemblance in its general handling to the 
design placed second ; but whereas the latter 
seriously damages the effect of the foreshortened 
perspective of the East-street front by building 
the front on two different planes, the former 
secures the same undesirable object by building 
on the curve, the frontage being convex. The 
elevations are well-balanced and dignified, 


but are lacking in individuality, and the same 
may be said of the internal treatment of the 
Great Hall. The great height of the Hall in 
relation to its length and breadth would 
proba render it unsuitable for public speaking 
rom the point of view of acoustics, The 
Council-chamber is well placed, but too much 
disconnected from the Mayor's suite, with which, 
indeed, it appears to bear little or no relation. 

Leaving the premiated designs, there are one 
or two others of great merit, either in respect of 
plan or elevation, or both. 

Design No. 72, by Mr. Edwin T. Cooper, 
Gray's Inn-square, London, is perhaps the 
most obvious and direct plan submitted, and 
accompanied as this is bv admirable elevations, 
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it is somewhat popierany to know why it has 
not been pla 

The main front to East-street is straight, 
with slight break forward in the middle; the full 
effect of the long frontage is therefore obtain- 
able in perspective from both ends. The main 
entrance is in the centre of the facade. "The 
various departments are placed along the three 
sides of à wedge-shaped area, divided in the 
middle by spacious landing and main staircase. 
Only the corridors and staircase are lighted 
from this area, so that every room in all depart- 
ments receives its light from windows in 
external walls. The continuous corridor permits 
of free access in all directions, there are no blind 
alleys, and the staircase is central for all depart- 
ments and for the Council-chamber and Mayor’s 
suite. Secondary staircases are provided as in 
all of the other plans. The gas general office 
occupies the narrow end next to Hay-lane, and 
over this on the first floor is placed the Council- 
chamber, immediately adjoining which is the 
Mayor’s suite. 

The irregular shape of the Council-chamber 
might render its architectural treatment some- 
what difficult, but there is nothing to prevent 
the ceiling plan from being made symmetrical. 
The Great Hall is well planned with surrounding 
corridors on area and gallery floors. The 
elevations are restrained and scholarly. The 
balance and breadth of the design would seem 
to indicate a Classic mind behind the Gothic 
design. 

Design No. 3.—This is undoubtedly one of the 
best plans sent in, very similar to No. 72, with 
continuous internal triangular corridor lighted 
from two areas. The gas office and Council- 
chamber, however, occupy the central space, 
occupied in No. 72 by hall and staircase. This 
position ensures a perfectly symmetrical plan 
for these two apartments, but it necessarily 
cuts off direct communication between main 
staircase and back corridor. This, however, is 
a minor objection. The staircases are well 
contrived and the lighting throughout is 
excellent. Unfortunately the elevational treat- 
ment, Classic of a somewhat commonplace type, 
with a badly-proportioned tower, is in no way 
worthy of the skill displayed in planning. 

Design No. 26 shows one of the cleverest bits 
of planning so far as regards Council-chamber 
and main entrance, the latter being at the angle 
formed by East-street and Hay-lane, having the 
Council-chamber placed diagonally over it. 
The main entrance, however, is in the wrong 
place, as it is at the extremity of the building. 

Design No. 1 has Gothic elevations of more 
es average merit, but the plan is hopelessly 
oose. 
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ELEVATION TO HAY LANE 


Second Premiated Design. Messrs. W. E. Couch, A. R. I. B. A., and H. T. B. Barnard, Architects. 


Design No. 93 is a plan of considerable merit, 
and the elevations, which are drawn in a very 
sketchy and effective manner, are amongst the 
best submitted (Gothic). 

Design No. 105 is planned on lines totally 
different from the premiated and most of the 
other designs. Its extreme simplicity has much 
to recommend it. A free handling of Gothic 
produces clever and effective elevations, although 


T2:-2 3 


of a kind somewhat lacking in sentiment. No 
attempt has been made in this design to fit 
the outline of the building to the outline of 
the site. The principal accommodation is 
provided in two parallel blocks. There is no 
central lighting area on the ground floor. The 
central corridor, which runs practically from 
end to end of the building, is top-lighted, 
the space over forming central lighting area to 
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Second Premiated Design: Ground Plan, 


upper corridors. The plan is direct and obvious, 
but the upper corridors are rather restricted as to 
width, and the complete circuit, which is such 
an admirable feature in No. 72 and No. 3, is 
not so complete and embracing. 

The award is one which on the whole is likely 
to commend itself to those who have studied 
carefully the designs submitted in so far at 
least as the design placed first is concerned; 
but if it be the case that the winning desi 
best interprets and fulfils the intentions of the 
promoters and assessor as indicated in the 
conditions of the competition, it is difficult to 
understand by what process of reasoning the 
assessor was guided in his selections of the 
designs placed second and third. 

" The styles, so areak from the vanns 
esign, su t the want of a Pi rinci 
in the 1011 of the assessor, sea if t R pri ae 
tainty existed when the conditions were drawn 
up it would have been better to have omitted 
any reference to the environment likely to hamper 
competitors in their decision as regards style. 
Had this been left quite open it is probable 
that there would have been a greater number of 
really good designs from which to select the 
winner. As it is, and as has already been 
indicated, the possible designs for a project of 
this importance are exceedingly few in number. 


— —̃ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architectural Education and the Institute 
Examinations. 


Sin, — The exceedingly thoughtful article 
which was contributed by Mr. W. S. Purchon 
to the last issue of the Builder upon the 
subject of the Institute examinations raises à 
number of points of great interest. All who 
have been considering the matter for any length 
of time must agree with him almost entirely 
in his general conclusions, particularly with 
regard to the advisability of extending the 
time allowed for working the papers. This 
is, as he says, a very important matter, 
though there are ways of doing it which he 
fails to indicate, without extending the total 
number of hours which each candidate would 
have to spend in the room during each of the 
examinations. 

Considering, as Mr. Purchon has done, the 
three examinations seriatim, I should like to 
say I personally concur almost entirely with 
his remarks upon both the Preliminary and 
the Intermediate. I certainly agree in think- 
ing that the Preliminary Examination should 
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subjects, as well as perspective, should be 
compulsory. I am not, on the other hand, 
entirely in agreement with him as to insisting 
upon candidates passing a matriculation or 
other similar examination of necessity. Such 
examinations are already accepted as exempt- 
ing from almost the whole of the Preliminary, 
and this should suffice, for there are at pre- 
sent, and will be for many years to come, a 
large number of students who enter articles 
and do not take a University course, for whom 
it must be essential to provide a Preliminary 
Examination at headquarters. This is found 
to be necessary in all other professions. 

The Intermediate Examination should be, 
as Mr. Purchon says, a proper stepping-stone 
from the Preliminary to the Final. He says 
that it is not so at present, but I am hardly 
in agreement with him here. My doubt is 
rather whether, the standard of the Final 
Examination having risen considerably of late 
years, there is not the need for another 
stepping-stone in the form of a further 
examination between the Intermediate and 
the Final. The tendency has recently been to 
carry students somewhat too far in the Inter- 
mediate, which, in my belief, should be an 
examination upon the essential elements of 
architectural work, and such as could be taken 
by students at the end of two, rather than 
three, years after leaving school, and before 
they begin to design or to think out con- 
structional or practice problems to any 
material extent for themselves. Whether a 
further examination be introduced or not, 
at any rate this is the view which I think 
should be taken of the Intermediate. To 
quote Mr. Purchon:— It is far more 
imporlant during the first few years for a 
student to be grappling seriously with the 
elements of the work rather than gaining an 
ill-digested smattering of advanced matters." 

Mr. Purchon's detailed criticism of the 
Intermediate Examination is justified in almost 
every respect, though under the head of 
tbeoretical construction I am inclined to 
think that elementary questions on the prin- 
ciples underlying the reinforcement of concrete 
ought to be set. Reinforced concrete is going 
to play so great a part in the construc- 
tion of the future, during the life of we 
young men who are now studying, that they 
cannot too soon be given a solid understanding 
of its principles. If anything, however, the 
paper on theoretical construction now set is 
otherwise often more comprehensive and 
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Coventry Municipal Buildings: Third Premiated Design : Ground Plan. 


advanced than it need be. Many of the 
problems are such as might well be carried 
forward for introduction into the vp dpi 
“further’’ examination, as also might the 
elementary paper on ''Sanitation" suggested 
by Mr. Purchon. 

Materials, however, should form a definite 
subject of itself in the Intermediate and in 
the ‘‘ further" examination also. 

I do not agree with Mr. Purchon in 
thinking that design, even of an elementary 
character, should be introduced in the Inter- 
mediate, though it might very well form a 
subject, and an important one, in the 
“ further ’’ examination. 

The testimonies of study should not, to my 
mind, be greatly added to. It is no hardship 
to ask a student at a day school or a University 
to prepare a large number of sheets; but it is 
quite another thing when the articled pupil 
in a busy office is to be considered. I think 
that most of us would be extremely sorry to 
see the examination conditions so changed as 
to do away with the system of apprenticeship 
and replaced of necessity by University studies 
without practical office experience. This is 
what the demanding of too large an amount 
of testimony work will do. 

There is a good deal of doubt whether draw- 
ing sheets of the Orders,“ under the pre- 
sent conditions, is not doing as much harm as 
good, for they are often copied line for line 
without the slightest thought or even the 
correction of obvious errors. It is a good 
suggestion that the connexion of the Order 
with the building on which it occurs should be 
indicated; but it would be better still if the 
Orders, where possible, were measured, as the 
Gothic sheets always ought to be, and ought 
even to be compelled to be. It may be said 
that we have few examples of the classical 
Orders in this country so placed that they can 
be readily measured, but it has not been 
found impossible for London students to 
measure the Ionic Order from the mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus in the British Museum, while 
even the measuring of a good Renaissance 
Order from a comparatively modern building 
teaches a student far more than copying a 
Greek Order from a book. My experience has 
been that, in spite of regulations, the 
examiners will accept well-prepared measured 
work even on sheets which are not of the 
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regulation size, and with the columns drawn 
to other than the regulation heights. On the 
other band, there is a good deal to be said in 
favour of insisting that all the drawings should 
be prepared aniformly. 

Most fault is to be found with sheet No. 8, 
to which Mr. Purchon makes no reference. 
It has to be devoted mostly to drawings of 
old-fashioned floors, although such are never 
used iu modern work. ‘The sheet might very 
well be omitted altogether, and replaced by a 
more complete series of joinery sheets in the 
way indicated by Mr. Purchon. 

The Final Examination, which we all hope 
before long will be compulsory for everyone 
to pass before being allowed to practise, is far 
the most important of all. It must test the 
student's capacity for engaging in actual 
practice, and not necessarily so as a follower 
of any particular clique of artists or con- 
structionalists. The Institute, as a whole, has 
become much more catholic and inclusive of 
late years than it used to be, while the ten- 
dency has simultaneously been to stiffen up the 
Final Examination. This is right, so long as 
there is absolute compulsion behind, for the 
majority of students could, I believe, reach 
a far ligher standard than they now do ií 
it was obligatory upon them to do so. At 
the same time it must be remembered that 
architectural practice varies considerably, and 
that men of different capacities are required 
to practise in different localities and under 
diterent conditions, all of whom should be 
soundly competent men, but not necessarily 
of exceedingly high capacity all round. I have 
been thinking over this matter for some con- 
siderable period, and have been driven irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that the examination 
requires to be made of a more alternative 
character, like that for Associate membership 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. There 
should, I think, be compulsory papers upon 
the principles of architecture, design (of the 
present standard), materials, sanitation, con- 
struction, shoring, conditions of contract, and 
specification writing, with ample time given 
to each. Beyond these compulsory subjects, 
however, it should further be necessary that 
each candidate should satisfy the examiners 
in, say, two to be selected from a series of 
other subjects, including highly-advanced de- 
sign, colour treatment and decorative design. 
theoretical construction (the elements of 
which will have been sufficiently dealt with 
for the purpose of most practitioners in the 
Intermediate and further examinations), rein- 
forced concrete and steel constraction, the 
preparation of quantities and estimates, 
dilapidations and easements, and the building 
regulations pertaining to London (or the 
provinces). 

With regard to the testimonies of study for 
the Final, I am in general agreement with 
Mr. Purchon. I have never understood why 
the old demand for the production of sketch- 
books and other evidence of travel and study 
should have been dropped. As regards in- 
creasing the number of the drawings rp» 
however, I should like to point out that by 
the time a young man is preparing for the 
Final he is more often than not fully engaged 
in earning his livelihood as am assistant, and 
that the amount of time which he has to spare 
is greatly limited. The forward steps in this 
direction must not. be taken too rapidly, until 
such time as the coming Registration Bill 
has passed into law. It is particularly 
necessary to be cautious with regard to men 
who have already commenced their architec- 
tural career without a full understanding of 
the enormous amount of time and money which 
must be spent before the completion of such 
à course of education as is now outlined. _ 

In conclusion, T should like to emphasise 
this point. It is by no means uncommon for 
a lad, whose parents are unable to afford 
much, to be articled to an architect, and then 
to discover, when it is too late, and possibly 
not till the articles are almost completed, that 
he is but at the beginning of a very ex 
pensive and protracted course of training. 
The cruelty of this is cbvious. The parent, 
if not the boy, should be made fully cognisant 
of what is to be expected from the beginning. 
It takes as long to train an architect as à 
doctor, and costs as much. In fact, seven 
years is by no means too short a time to 
devote to study of one sort or another, either 
in a day school, in classes, or in an office, 
before the Final Examination is attempted. 

G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 
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SIR,—In his article “ Architectural Educa- 
tion and the Institute Examinations " Mr. 
Purchon shows himself to be quite out of 
touch with the conditions under which the 
great majority of provincial students work. 

In the Intermediate he suggests the setting 
of a paper on “Theoretical Construction ” 
that “should present no difficulty to students 
- -. . Who have attended a course of 
twenty or thirty lectures, particularly if they 
also do some practical work in a la oratory, 
as all students should." Most provincial 
students, excluding those in a few of the 
larger towns, have no opportunity whatever 
for attending such lectufes, and laboratory 
work is equally out of the question. Are 
these, therefore, to be doomed to failure? 

EDWIN SMITH. 


Licentiateship, R.I.B.A. 


SiR,—Now that this season Guinea-sale of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
over please allow me a little space to express 
the disappointment of the Indians in obtain- 
ing a Licentiateship, if not a Fellowship, to be 
less ambitious, in spite of the encouraging 
clauses of the Royal Charter. So fai as we 
can see, not a single Indian has been enrolled 
as a Licentiate, even though Indians as a class 
have been considered to be not very far behind 
the times in the matter of architecture. 

My erg for Licentiateship has been 
most awkwardly handled by the authorities 
concerned, and I am collecting information as 
regards simi'ar unfortunate cases for placing 
them before the public and the Fellows of the 
Institute through tho medium of your valuable 
journal, if you could kindly allow me the 
privilege of a little more space next time. 

Madras. AN INDIAN. 


—— e 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Journal opens with an article on 
the modern pictures owned by Captain Audley 
Harvey, whose house in the Elsworthy-road 
is built on the Regent's Park and Avenue- 
road Estate, visited by the Town Planning 
Congress last October. Captain Harvey buys 
work by living artists, and choosing examples 
of the work of M. Harpignies, Mr. Nicholson, 
Mr. Oliver Hall, Mr. Brangwyn, and other 


artists he has achieved a reputation for 
enlightened judgment. One of Captain 
Harvey's pictures (page 529) is a good 


example of M. Le Sidaner’s poetic art; the 
painter invests architecture with qualities 
which, if a little mysterious, are harmonious 
and refined. An illustration in colours of 
Professor Clausen's Sons of the Soil" is a 
feature of this magazine. 

The clay disk found in 1908 in Crete 
and recently discussed by Professor Hempl 
(page 151) has been the object of researches 
by Miss F. M. Stawell, who publishes her 
conclusions in the Burlington Magazine. An 
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illustration appears, from Dr.  Evans's 
'' Scripta Minoa,”’ of the disk (circa 1600 B.c.) 
and of the signs upon. it. 
translation differs from Professor Hempl's, 
and classical scholars must decide between 
them; meanwhile less learned readers will 
find the new interpretation of much interest. 
The artistic patrimony of England, with 
special reference to Rembrandt’s Mill“ 
(sold by the Marquis of Lansdowne to Mr. 
Widener for 100,000/.), is referred to by the 
Editor almost in despair. 

Among the illustrations to an article in the 
Studio on Recent Domestic Architecture“ 
is a colour plate of a house at Rusper, 
Horsham, by Messrs. Unsworth, Son, & 
Triggs, shown in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion. The work of Leonardo Bistolfi, the 
Italian sculptor, is interesting, and some room 
decorations by the“ Wiener Werkstätte“ 
craftsmen show the possibilities of such com- 
binations of talent. Other artists referred to 
are Sir E. A. Waterlow, R.A., whose placid 
landscapes are so well known, and Mr. Arthur 
Wardle, whose animal studies, though sug- 
gesting those by the late J. M. Swan, R.A., 
have a character of their own. 

The National Review has a short article 
on * The Lack of Privacy in the American 
Home," in which the ideals of this country 
and the U.S.A. as regards home life are con- 
trasted. The following extract points out 
two of the main differences in the American 
house that cannot fail to strike the casual 
observer :— 

"A goodly number of English landlords 
have allowed me to supply my own door- 
knobs and fireplaces, while as for giving me 
a medicine chest with plate-glass mirror door 
in the bathroom, a quaint set of stationary 
wash-tubs with lids in the kitchen enclosing 
hot and cold water taps, and all such things— 
well, we are all quite aware that such things 
are never done in England, except upon the 
payment of a weirdly high premium. There 
1$, however, a certain amount of lavishness 
upon the part of the London landlord when it 
comes to the matter of doors; doors which 
shut one room off entirely from another room 
and from the passage or landing, thus giving 
to the occupant of each room a certain amount 
of privacy and opportunity for the develop- 
ment of individuality. The American land- 
lord is correspondingly stingy in the matter 
of doors. Yet “stingy” is not the word, 
either, for I am sure that the prettily orna- 
mented archways, with their carving and fret- 
work, which lead from one room into another, 
must cost more than our ordinary English 
doors on hinges. Sometimes one finds these 
archways, especially in the modern flats of the 
large American cities, connecting five rooms. 
one after the other, and sometimes the effect 
is as pretty as possible, it gives such an air of 
space and grandeur. 

From the doorlessness of the flat and 
house of the large American cities is but a 
step to the fenceless state of the pretty village 
homes, into whose lawns and gardens stray 
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L’Evéché de Chartres. By M. Le Sidaner. 


(From the Art Journal.) 


Miss Stawell's | 
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chickens, cats, and dogs wander and scratch 
at wil. They make a beautiful sight, these 
quaintly-built houses, one after another, with- 
cut fence or hedge, the well-kept lawns coming 
down and joining the pavement, along which 

row those rows of trees which will ever be 

e delight of all foreigners who visit the 
American villages.” 

In the Quarterly Review will be found an 
article on “The Exodus of Our Art 
Treasures,” beng out the difficulties in the 
way of restrictive legislation and the doubt 
whether such a course can be justified in a 
country so many of whose treasures are 
imported and exotic, but regarding sympa- 
thetically the work of the National Art 
Collections Fund and urging the immediate 
necessity of drawing up a schedule of all 
important works the loss of which would be 
a national deprivation. 

Mr. F. Howe’s comparison of the 
municipal government of the German and 
the American city in Scribner contains useful 
hints on defects in American methods that 
apply to a large extent to those in this 
country, and shows conclusively from results 
how much more efficient is the German system 
of control by  highly-trained permanent 
officials than our system of officials subor- 
dinate to an elected body. 

The Century Magazine contains an article 
on the New York Public Library, the well- 
known building by Messrs. „Carrère & 


Hastings. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bushey.—Plans have been passed for Mr. G. 
Jaggard for four houses in King George- 
avenue. 

Croydon.—The Rural District Counci! has 

assed the following plans:—Mr. W. J. 

cKenzie, cinematograph hall, Stafford-road, 
Beddington; Surrey Education Committee, 
boys’ school, Commonside East, Mitcham; Mr. 
Isaac Wilson, six tenements and seventeen 
houses, Church-road, sixty-five houses, Haw- 
thorne-avenue, sixty-one houses, Ashtree- 
avenue, house, Lewis-road, and three houses, 
Oakwood-avenue, Mitcham; Mr. C. Thomas, 
twelve houses, Kendall-avenue South, Sander- 
stead; British Land Company, new streets, 
Beddington Downs Estate. . 

East Ham.—The Education Committee have 
given notice of their intention to provide a 
school for 1,500 children at Brampton-road. 

Hendon.—Plans have been passed by the 
Rural District Council as follows:—Mr. W. A. 
Whittle, eight houses, Townley Estate, 
Uxbridge-road; Messrs. Westcott Bros., eight. 

, Somerset-road, Pinner; Messrs. Small- 
wood & Cumber, four houses, Pinner-road ; 
Rev. Father Superior, St. Joseph’s Mission, 
salvatorium, High-road, Harrow Weald. 

Islington.—Sewer work is to be carried out 
in Downham-road and Cleveland-road at an 
estimated cost of 1221. 

Shoreditch.—Owinz to the increased demand 
for electricity, the Lighting Committee are 
making inquiries as to the desirability of 
enlarging the present generating-station. Six 
streets are to be repaved with asphalt or 
granite at an estimated cost of 3,955/. The 
Council is to offer to the London County 
Council to carry out the improvement an 
road works far widening Kingsland-road and 
Old-street, subject to the Central authority 
contributing 165,0007. towards the net cost of 
the improvement. f 

Twickenham.—Application is to be made to 
the Board of Education and the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to a loan of 800“. for 
the erection of a manual training centre and 
a laundry centre at the Orleans School. 


— 2 — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


International Building Exhibition at Leipzig 
in 19 


The British Vice-Consul at Leipzig (Mr. R. 
Turner) reports that an International Build- 
ing Exhibition is to be held there in 1913. 
The exhibition will include sections for build- 
ing construction, furnishing, the laying out of 
gardens and parks, road-making, the water 
supply, drainage, and lighting of towns, etc. 
A copy of the programme (in German) may | 
seen by British firms at the Commercial 
Inteligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 

Labour in the Colonies. 

From the ‘‘Supplement to Circulars of 
Emigrants’ Information Office," issued from 
31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W., we take the 
following :—‘‘ The busy season in Canada has 
begun, and emigrants should start as.soon as 
they are ready. There is af good demand for 
strong men for railway eonstruction,-and, to a 
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reas extent, for mechanics, mainly those in the 
building trades.—In New South Wales the 
following have been very busy Building, 
electrical, iron, and furniture trades.—South 
Australia. Work is available in almost all 
trades and callings. The building trades oon- 
tinue to be very brisk, and carpenters, masons, 
bricklayers, and plasterers are all in demand 
for town and country work at good wages. 
Painters are still very busy, first-class 
men can easily obtain employment. The 
engineering trades continue to be active. 
Coppersmiths, brassfinishers, plumbers, and 
ironworkers are all fully employed. Large 
public works, such aa railways. ocks, water- 
works, and irrigation schemes are being under- 
taken or contemplated, and unskilled labour 
at 8s. to 9s. a day continues in good demand.— 
Queensland.—The applications for free passages 
as railway labourers have been so numerous 
that no further application will be accepted. 
Queensland is spending large sums on public 
works, and employment is good.—Western 
Australia.—There is a considerable demand 
for carpenters, coachbuilders, traincd 
mechanics for the construction of rolling 
stock, including carriage and waggon builders, 
and plumbers. 
oey 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Jahn. 

The death, on April 20, at Hanley, is 
announced of Mr. Louis H. Jahn, Curator of 
the Hanley Museum. Mr. Jahn wes formerly 
art director in the china manufactory of 
Messrs. Brownfield, and latterly was art 
director of Mintons. 

— . — — 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


8,011 of 1910.—Harvey William Lardner 
and Henry Thomas Pople: Attachment of 
eas or the like to window-sashes. 

8,518 of 1910.—Christian Peter Christensen: 
Wallpaper trimming machines. 

11,242 of 1910.—William Edgar Barret and 
William George Renwick: Process for pro- 


ducin 
Water- 


ing artificial stone. 

11,518 of 1910.—Harry Wilkinson: 
closet seats and the like. 

13,312 of 1910.—John James Irving and 
Frederick Anderson: Portable cooking and 
like fireplaces 

13,640 of 
and 

like 


ang : 

13,957 of. 1910.— Melville Graham Clayton: 
Ventilators. 

14,580 of 1910.—Sir W. G. Armstrong Whit- 
worth & Co. and Clarence Oliver Ridley: 
Cranes. 

15.015 of 1910.—Fritz Bolle: Clamp to be 
used for glueing wood. 

18,035 of 1910.—Ablett Bell: Domestic fire- 
place boilers. 

18,127 of 1910.—Ernest Worrall: Apparatus 
for operating inwards and outwards and 
holding in open or closed position pivoted 
window casements and ventilators. 

18,967 of 1910.—Kenneth Aird: Gas fires. 

19,072 of 1910. — Charles Batt: Sash 
fasteners for windows and the like. 

21,791 of 1910.—Leo Werner Nieland: Pro- 
cess for building stones or blocks. 

23,818 of 1910.—Walter Herbert Cook: 
Wrenches. 

27,879 of 1910.—A. Emanuel & Sons, Ltd... 
and Charles Thomas Smith: Flushing 


systems. | 
28,384 of 1910.—Juan Esouder: Means for 
assisting persons in climbing stairways. 
SELECTED PATENTS. 
27,572 of 1909.—Henri Haeffely: Roofing. 
This relates to roofing in which the slates 
or tiles therefor ere fixed by fasteners b 


27,572 of 1909. 


22a Sie creer ag oe e 
* All these applications are in the stage in which 
peo to the grant of Patents upon them can 
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clipping over the angle-iron pins and 
having free arma 61 which pass through holes 
cl near the sides or upper angles of the 
slates. The lower edges of the slates are 
seoured to the two meeting slates below by a 
connecting-piece consisting of a diso d placed 
under the meeting edgee of the slates and an 
u ing stem dl passing between the meet- 
ing slates and through a hole in the top 
slate and bent over. 


29,244 of 1909.—Louis Broussas: Floors. 

This relates to brick or block floors having 
metal bars in the jointe and provided with 
upper and lower bare placed between the 
floor and ceiling blocks respectively. and con- 
nected by vertical bonds I. The ceiling blocks 
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29,244 of 1909. 


may be perforated for ventilation, or a flue 
may be oarried through the ceiling and floor. 
The intermediate blocks G may form con- 
tinuous rows over the rods, or be spaced 
apart. For deep floors, rolled joists or euper- 
posed bricks may be used. The ends of the 
rode are secured in a suitable manner. 


21.645 of 1909.—Paul Pierre Pauchot, Fer- 
nard Raymond Pauchot, and Georges Pierre 
Pauchot: Girders and reinforced concrete. 

This relates to concrete reinforcing-girders 
of the type consisting of a straight and a 
curved bar secured together at the ends. The 
lower bar is straight, and its ends are bent 
over anchoring-bars e and bolted to the arched 
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27,645 of 1909. 


top bar. This girder may be used inverted. 
In another form the lower bar is flat and 
slotted at the ends to receive the T-bar b; the 
horizontal projecting ends ul form bearings. 
In another form a flat bar on edge is used 
instead of a T-bar. Two flat bars a side by 
side may be spaced by members zl, which 
are also riveted to the bottom member. Floor- 
beams may be cast in situ integrally with the 


ceiling. 
————————— 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 6.—By BEADEL, Woop, & Co. 
Woodley, Berks.--Portions of the Holme Park 


Estate, 498 a. 1 r. 5 p., f. . £10,237 
April 10.—By Hampton & Sons. 
Hough, Cheshire.— Part of the Hough Estate, 
. •ͤ:• k 18,446 
April 20.—By MARTEN & CABNABT. 
Brockley.—17, Albert-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 6l., 
„r E A rid addiord ernie og ee niimeteee 320 
Norwood.—6, Chatsworth-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 
; on Pe CCC E 550 
and 194, Rommany-rd., u.t. 58 „ RE 
pill; 18 lle wen haa T. 180 
wich.— 18, eyn-pk., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 
98.198. Dio iV NASEN 1,100 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
eroun Lg. r. for leasehold ground-rent; f.g.r. for 
ved ground rent; g. r. for ground- rent; r. for rent; 
t. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; I. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane ; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 
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NEW BANK PREMISES, DARLINGTON. 

These buildings have been erected for Messrs. 
Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., from the designs prepared 
by Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, architects, of 
London. The contractors for the work were 


Messrs. R. T. Snath & Sons, Ltd., of Darling- . 


ton, and the strong-room fittings were supplied 
by Messrs. Milner’s Safe Company, Ltd. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


% 0 Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the n 


uality and quantity obviously affect pricee—t 
ich should remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. E . d 
Best Stock . 13 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings . . . . L z. 3 10" 
Per 1000, Dee at Railway Depot. 23d 
B. LJ 
Flettons ............ 1 9 0 Double Headers 13 7 5 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
. 312 0 En . 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and . 
Buabon Fac 500 one End ......... 18 78 
BestBluePre Splays & Squints 15 17 f 
taff i 315 0 Best Di » 
. Bullnose...... 400 Glzd.Stz'tch'rs 10 17 $ 
Best Stourbridge Headers ... ....... 10 7 6 
Fire Bric 814 0  Quoins,Bullnoss, . i 
GLAZED BRICKS. and Flats ...... M : 
Best White and D'ble Stretchers 16 7 
Ivo Double Headers 13 7 ( 
Stretchers ...... 1017 One Side and two i 
eaders ............ 7 6 Ends .......... 17 
Quoins, Bull- Two Sides and i 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End 18 7 : 
D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 15 17 
Second Quality White and Di Selt G £i» 
per 1000 less best. 
d. 
Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast .................- 3 » * 
Best Portland Cement ......... 29 O0 per ton, * 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » » e 
Norge—The cement or lime is exclusive ol 
ordi for sacks. A 
Grey Stone Lime 11s. 6d. per yard delivered 
Stourbridge Fi in sacks 27s. Od. per ton st riy c? 
STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 

Baru SrowE — delivered on road  waggons . E 
Paddington Depót............... . . . . f i l 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms " 
Depot . quu Anean PUE UD eai Deal l 

PORTLAND STONE Pas ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons 


« 
seaccecótseessaseteepeecsosesacste secu tent 


Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Bed "E 

Beer in blocks 1 6 Freestone ..... 

Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfeld Free 

Darley Dale in Stone 
blocks . . . . . 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyt , 

Red Corsehill in Stone 
blocks. 2 3 


M 
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The Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall. Elevation to the Mall. (See page 538.) 


UNITY IN THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION. 


V7 E feel impelled to offer our 
BY heartiest congratulations to the 
Royal Institute and to the 

Society of Architects on their having 
been able to arrange a mutually satis- 
factory basis for amalgamation. In 
using the term“ mutually satisfactory“ 
we do not mean that it need be inferred 
that any terms could possibly be 
arranged that would or could satisfy the 
individual members of both bodies, some 
of whom will feel, and quite legitimately 
feel, that their position is adversely 


affected by the compromises that must 
necessarily be involved. All the more 
honour to them, in that they have sunk 
personal disadvantages for the sake 
of loyally supporting what the majority 
have deemed desirable in the interests 
of the architectural profession as a whole. 

We do not desire to draw invidious 
comparisons between the senior and the 
junior body, but it is essential to a 
clear understanding of the difficulties, 
now happily surmounted, to‘point out a 
few of the concessions needed to secure 


united action by adopting this 
amalgamation. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have some justification for their 
view that, whatever may be the present 
position of the Society, it has not in 
time past maintained the same standard 
with regard to qualifications as that 
adopted by the older body. It would he 
unreasonable to regard this as possible, 
as a young Society cannot establish 
itself without a certain laxity in the 


admission of its earlier members; but 
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the fact remains, that the average of 
professional ability must be somewhat 
lower, thus detracting a little from the 
value to be attached to membership of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on the inclusion of its competitor. The 
grade hardest hit by this is, of course, 
the Associate class, comprising at the 
present time many whose attainments 
are superior to the average of the Fellows, 
and a thus expect to find a still larger 
number of less able men in what is 
nominally & superior class, and who, 
moreover, teel that there is a risk that 
the new Licentiates will be in the same 
position as themselves in regard to 
future promotion. We think that on 
this latter point the Associates are 
entitled to some assurance that the 
promotion of a Licentiate should be some- 
thing more than a mere formality based 
on a specified period of independent 
practice, and should indicate a standard 
of professional skill higher than that 
required in passing the Associateship 
examination. However, there is no 
reason to assume that such a standard 
will not be set up in the near future even 
if it is not considered practicable at 
present. Considering how long it is 
since the movement to raise the qualifi- 
cation for Fellowship began, anything 
that stands in the way of this must be 
regarded as retrogressive, and only to 
be accepted in view of something more 
important to be gained. 

That unity of action is for the moment 
more important will probably be 
generally admitted, and the postpone- 
ment—for we are assured it 1s merely 
a postponement—of the higher Feilow- 
ship qualification must be considered as 
the sacrifice of the lesser for the sake 
of the greater. 

While this, the main concession that 
has been made by the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, is certainly an im- 
portant one, it must not be overlooked 
that the Society on its side gives up 
much in agreeing to merge itself in the 
older body. The Society has had, from 
its inauguration, a clear and definite 
policy on the subject of professional 
registration, and while this policy has 
been slowly gaining ground in the 
Institute, the Society has had all along 
pronounced and definite views on the 
subject, more drastic in character than 
the Institute, even at the present time, 
are prepared to adopt. It is not the 
question as to what course we think the 
wiser; though, we may admit that our 
sympathies are with that proposed 
by the Institute. Yet we recognise the 
broad-mindedness of the Society in 
conceding minor points provided the 
main principle is adopted. We might 
even go further, and claim that even 
those who have no faith in registration 
can still recognise the spirit which has 
rendered this unification possible, and 
are prepared, with Mr. Arthur Keen, 
to welcome it as offering possibilities 
for the advancement of professional 
education. We cordially agree with 
Mr. Keen in holding that education 
is at the present time a far more impor- 
tant question than registration, in that to 
raise the quality of attainment all round 
is more calculated to improve our archi- 
tecture than the exclusion of the lowest 
vrade of practitioner, who would not, 
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under any circumstances, exercise much 
influence on average standard of this art. 

The policy of strengthening the 
faculties of the more competent raises 
the general quality of work, and the 
chief merit the system of registration 
can claim lies in the facilities it offers 
for a strong central body to exercise 
initiative control over education—and 
not the one we have heard so much of, 
viz., the elimination of the incompetent. 

There must be many whose chief 
interest in obtaining a settlement of the 
question of registration is based on the 
hope that it will clear the ground for 
& thorough re-organisation of our educa- 
tional methods, without which our 
architecture is doomed to drop behind 
that of other nations who ure either by 
nature more gifted in artistic faculties 
or are more alive to the necessity of 
cultivating those they possess. 

If the new union will secure this 
advance it will justify all the sacrifices 
that have been made to consummate it. 


— —49—9———— 
THE R.A. EXHIBITION.—II. 


HE architectural work at the 
| Roval Academy this year is 
not distinguished by any design 
of outstanding importance ; 
indeed, large public buildings are but few 
in number, the most notable being 
Mr. Frank Verity’s design for the 
“ Polytechnic,” Regent-street—a long 
fagade showing French influence, some- 
what similar in treatment to the front 
recently carried out by the same architect 
near the corner of Conduit-street. The 
division of the roof into three separate 
blocks does not seem quite happy, but 
in other respects the design is good in 
its massing and interesting 1n its detail. 
Sir Aston Webb exhibits the elevation 
of the new buildings at South Kensington 
for the Roval School of Mines, which 
naturally follow in their general lines 
the other buildings he has already carried 
out in close proximity to this new block 
for the Imperial College of Science. 
Messrs. Gibson, Skipworth, and 
Gordon have two drawings of the new 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster; a 
Gothic design skilfully rendered by 
Mr. W. Walcot (see our issue of March 3); 
while the same artist is also respon- 
sible for the presentment of Messrs. 
Harris & Moodie's Glamorgan County 
Hall, Cardiff, of which the two principal 
façades are shown, the more important 
having two vigorously-designed pylons 
at the ends with a well-proportioned 
loggia connecting them, while the other 
is a comparatively plain front with a low 
central entrance. Making due allowance 
for the fact that the two facades are not 
seen in conjunction, it is still difficult 
to realise that they can legitimately 
helong to the same building, so very 
different is the impression conveyed, 
suggesting either that the architectural 
dignity of the one is a little over-empha- 
sized, or that the other should have been 
brought somewhat more in accord with 
the scale and characteristies of the first. 
Near this wil be found a bird’s-eye 
view of Messrs. Nicholson & Corlette’s 
Government Buildings at Kingston, 
Jamaica, which possesses the great merit 


of instantly suggesting a tropical climate, 


with their flat roofs surrounding 
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verandahs and marked horizontality of 
treatment. These buildings show to 
how small an extent good architectural 
effect depends on elaboration of detail, 
and would form a worthy object-lesson 
to many of the architects who have been 
responsible for the erection in the Tropics 
of buildings whose main object seem: 
to have been to disguise the fact that 
they are other than similar to those we 
should build at home. 

Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates con 
tribute an interior of the R. A. M. concert- 
hall, the Columbarium, Golder's Green. 
and business premises, Grafton-street, but 
none of these possess quite the degre 
of interest that we are accustomed to 
look for in their work. l 

One of the most vigorous designs 
in the Exhibition is that for the Munster 
and Leinster Bank Building at Cork, by 
Messrs. A. & H. H. Hill, drawn by 
Adrian Berrington. The general massinz 
is excellent—a simple rusticated base 
carries a range of columns strengthened 
at the ends by more solid pylons. The 
block bases to the columns are not quite 
happy in that they tend to destroy 
the proportions of the Order, and the 
detail of the attic of the pylons strikes 
us as a little vulgar in the incoherent 
application of the brackets and pedt 
ment. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes has a bird's-exe 
view showing the general arrangement 
of his new buildings for Downside School, 
near Bath, and a drawing of the tower 
in one of the quadrangles which is 
certainly picturesque, if such detachment 
from the recognised tradition in Gothic 
form may be regarded as admissible. 
We cannot, however, but feel a doubt as 
to whether the liberties taken do not 
involve some sacrifice of refinement and 
delicacy in detail. Mr. Stokes’ design 
for the completion of 8. Wilfrid’s Hall 
at the Oratory is on safer lines and 
composes well. 

Sir William Emerson shows his design 
for the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
which is a little unfortunate in its sky- 
line, and also suffers from the depth given 
to the frieze with the object of findine 
space for sculpture symbolising the 
purpose of the Institution. 

Mr. Edwin L. Lutvens is represented 
by a freelv-handled drawing of a small 
pavilion to be erected as the Rand 
Regiments’ War Memorial at Johannes 
burg. The drawing, while charming m 
its qualitv, is almost too loose. and 
leaves in the mind a serious doubt a* 
to whether the detail would be satis 
factory if it is reallv to be carried out 
as indicated. The general massing * 
pleasant enough, but the connexion of 
the various parts seems insufficiently 
resolved, mouldings jump from = one 
point to another, and we should prefer 
to regard this as a preliminary sketch 
rather than as the representation of 
a completed design. Knowing Mr. 
Lutyens’ strong feeling for harmoni 
in his scheme of design, we can only 
imagine that we are correct in this 
assumption. -— 

In his design for the Central I. . A. 
Building, Tottenham Court-road, Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe hardly takes full 
advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by such a fine site. The wide inter 
columniation without any obvious 
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structural meaning is particularly un- 
happy, while the tower surmounting 
one corner is coarse in scale and a 
jumble of conflicting features; the 
important block of buildings, Queen- 
street-place, Southwark, by Mr. Stanley 
Hamp, is even more overloaded with 
misplaced architectural features. If it 
1s not too late, we would beg Mr. Hamp 
to use the pruning-knife on this design 
and to endeavour to give it more severity 
and restraint. 

Mr. A. N. Prentice exhibits the 
design for the Medical Examination 
Hall, Queen-square, with which he won 
the competition for this building. His 
treatment of the facade is characterised 
by breadth and simplicity in the general 
composition, combined with refined and 
delicately-handled detail; the drawing 
is a fine example of draughtsmanship, 
devoted entirely to showing as clearly 
as possible the architectural] intention. of 
the design. 

Designs for the National Museum of 
Wales are exhibited by Mr. C. H. Norton, 
Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, Messrs. 
Wills & Anderson, Messrs. Rodway & 
Deniny, und Mr. F. R. Hiorns; and 


some of the designs for the Usher Hall 


may also be seen, including a broadly- 
handled study by Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
who also shows his design for the Berk- 
shire County Council Offices—a par- 
ticularly attractive drawing. In asso- 
ciation with Mr. Mawson, Mr. Atkinson 
has also two of the designs for portions of 
Mr. Lever's Bolton Improvement Scheme. 
Considering the Exhibition as a whole, 
it may be said that it is relatively 
stronger both in ecclesiastical and 
domestic work (with which we shall deal 
in future articles) than in buildings of a 
monumental or public character. 
. — 


NOTES. 


Tur House of Commons 
Committee having passed 
the preamble of the Cor- 
poration’s Bill for St. Pauls Bridge, 
it only remains for us to express our 
regret that the cogent arguments against 
the scheme do not seem to have carried 
conviction to the minds of the gentlemen 
appointed to deal with the matter. 
There remains now but little chance 
of any material modification in the 
Corporation's plans, and the only con- 
solation to architects remains in the 
fact that with hardly a dissentient voice 
they condemned the proposals now 
adopted, and that the representative 
body, as stated by their President: 
“By letters, by reasoned arguments, 
and by deputations, have done their 
utmost to prevent the Corporation from 
making an irretrievable blunder.” 
Posterity will justify the architectural 
profession in this matter, but that is a 


St. Paul's 


sorry consolation for the loss which we 


suffer in seeing this magnificent oppor- 
tunity thrown away. The best we can 
do now is to use this and many another 
bungle of its class as an object lesson 
to enforce our arguments for the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Fine Arts. 


.. . Å WEEK or two back we 

Erg diei noted that pulling down 
had begun of the building 

in Piccadilly immediately to the east 
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of the Piccadilly Hotel, and were 
naturally looking forward to seeing 
the completion of Mr. Norman Shaw's 
front with the east gable designed to 
terminate the colonnade. We now hear, 
but find it hard to believe, that no 
attempt is to be made to do this, but 
that the old front, which is utterly out 
of character with Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
work, is to be reinstated on the: new 
frontage line. Of what account are 
all the recent efforts that have been 
made to raise the standard of our civic 
architecture, when such an obvious 
artistic improvement, which has, more- 
over, been confidently expected for some 
time past, is to be ignored, owing, as we 
understand, to a trifling financial 
difficulty 2 | 


THE Morant Club has 
published its first annual 
report and its existence 
seems to be justified. Mr. Henry Leaver, 
F.S.A., of Colchester, is the chairman, 
and Mr. M. E. Hughes-Hughes, of 
Chelmsford, is the treasurer. Mr. 


Archeology 


: Miller. Christy, 115, Farringdon- road, 


E.C., and Mr. F. W. Reader, 5, Lamb's 
Conduit-street, W.C., are joint hon. 
secretaries. In July the large conical 
mound standing in the grounds of the 
Manor House at Lexden was opened. 
Unfortunately, no results of archeological 
value were obtained, inasmuch as the 
mound appeared to have been rifled 
previously. In October some members 
of the club investigated two hitherto- 
unrecorded prehistoric sites near Ray- 
leigh—one on the summit of Hamborough 
Hill, the other a living-floor showing 
in the bank of the River Crouch, near 
Hull Bridge. Investigations into the 
nature of two remarkable groups of 
mounds which exist on the marshes near 
Maldon and Hull Bridge were also com- 
menced. A more important piece of work 
&t Barking is referred to in our issue of 
April 21, page 488.. During the present 


year the committee hopes to carry out in- 


vestigations in connexion with the mounds 
at Hull Bridge, the large tumulus at East 
Mersea, a supposed pile-dwelling at 
Woodham Walter, and a remarkable 
pottery-site on the Thames bank near 


Tilbury. Further, if a special fund can 


be raised, it 1s hoped that a systematic 
examination may be made of the Roman 
City of Othona, at Bradwell. This was 
very imperfectly explored in 1866, and 
there is reason to believe that most 
interesting results might be obtained 
from a more thorough investigation. 


We hope that the commendable enthu- 


siasm of the Morant Club will not be 
damped by lack of supportor appreciation. 
Pursuits of this nature are of great 
Importance not only to archeologists, 


but to all who take an intelligent interest 


in their country. 


IN our issue of November 
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have disappeared; a large portion of 
the church remains, including the south 
transept, the walls of the choir, and 
parts of the presbytery and sacristy— 
all being constructed of flint with an 
admixture of tile and dressings of clunch. 
The ruins stand near the Wey, about 
2 miles distant from Woking, and are 
gained from the road to Pyrford. They 
occupy a site formerly named Aldebury, 
in the parish of Send-with-Ripley. The 
Priory, known also as Newstead, or 
De Novo Loco, was founded temp. 
Richard I. for Augustinian canons by 
Ruald de Calva, and Beatrix, his wife, 
in honour of the Virgin and Thomas of 
Canterbury ; at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion the revenues amounted to 
2941. 18s. 4d. per annum. The Surrey 
Archeological Society completed four 
or five years ago their examination of 
the site of the neighbouring Waverley 
Abbey, also on the Wey, near Farnham— 
the first Cistercian monastery built in 
England—of which an account, with 
illustrations, has been written by Mr. 
Harold Brakspear. 


: Ir is wel worth the 
Swedish Art. journey to Brighton to 
see the paintings, etchings, and sculpture 
now on view at the Corporation Art 
Galleries. Not only is it the first time 
an exhibition of Swedish work has been 
held in this country, but this is an excep- 
tionally good collection. Of course, 
among the exhibitors many are already 
familiar, but the majority are practically 
unknown here, and in addition to this the 
fact that their inspiration is in most cases 
drawn from their own country makes 
the exhibition a very interesting one. 
Among the most successful work we find 
various effects of light, moonlight, and 
starlight in winter; the twilight of 
northern summer nights; lamp and 
firelight in peasant interiors. Also 
very strong is the painting of snow and 
frost, storm, and swollen streams of 
rushing, swirling water, so refreshing to 
look at that we do not stop to ask 
whether academic or post-impressionistic, 
but forget that it is painting. We 
should have liked to see something 
more of the towns; the studies from 
Stockholm look promising, but it is 
difficult to suggest what could have been 
left out to admit of this. The selection 
was made by Swedish artists, and doubt- 
less they knew best. The exhibition 
remains open until the end of July. 


| : WIEN Mr. Lloyd George 
The Railways presided over the Board 

| | of' Trade, he remarked 
that in eliminating competition the 
ralway companies were acting in self- 


defence, under overwhelming pressure; 


Newark Priory, 26, 1898, we published a - 


| detailed description of the 
ruins of Newark Priory, with a plan and 
drawings, by Mr. 
With Lady Lovelace's concurrence the 
ruins have just passed into the keeping 
of the Historica! Monuments Com- 
mission. It is anticipated that an 
excavation will be made, by the Surrey 
Archæological Society, of the site and 
foundations. All the monastical buildings 


Roland W. Paul - 


but the fact that such free competition 
was coming to an end, was one of which 
the State was bound to take cognisance. 
The following year Mr. Churchill ap- 
pointed'a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the question of railway 
apreements, and' report what changes 
might be expedient.in the law relating 
to such agreements ; and the Committee's 
report issued this week is of considerable 
interest to the commercial and manue 
facturing community. The Committee 
find that the attitude ot the public is 
done of uncertainty, not unmixed with 
alarm, apprehensive of abuse of any 
D 
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increase in the companies’ powers. It 
is satisfactory, therefore, to note that 
the Committee regard the more complete 
growth of co-operation as likely to be 
of benefit both to the railway companies 
themselves and the public also. The 
safeguards recommended are in the 
dircction of general legislation dealing 
with any injurious consequences of 
co-operative action, and the making 
public of agreements. This seems to 
strike the right note, for where there is no 
sinister design against the public there 
will be nothing to conceal. A further 
recommendation that the constitution 
and functions of the Clearing Housc 
Conference should be made public may 
be resented by the companies as an 
interference with domestic matters in 
which the public have no concern; 
but before the proposals take legislative 
form, there will be ample opportunity 
for all such matters to be adjusted on a 
mutually satisfactory basis. 
— . — 


THE NEW ROYAL 


AUTOMOBILE. CLUB.—II. 


Tun building has a frontage to Pall Mall 
of 228 ft., and a depth of about 140 ft., while 
the total height from the basement floor to 
the roof is about 112 ft. 

Externally the facades are faced with Port. 
land stone, and designed in Louis XIV. style, 
that to Pall Mall having large semicircular 
headed windows on the ground floor, with 
rusticated joints in the stonework, and above 
this three-quarter Ionic columns extending 
through the height of two stories, with a 
stone balustrade above the main cornice. The 
principal entrance is situated in the centre of 
the facade under the projecting portico, which 
breaks up the straight {ine of the elevation 
and adds interest at this point. This portico 
is finished with a pediment, having sculpture 
in the tympanum, modelled and carved by 
Monsieur Faivre, of Paris. The façade is 
also relieved by four carved motifs—symbol- 
ising the elements— which occur on either side 
of the projecting portico, and also at the ends 
of the. building. The models for. all the 
sculpture other than that in pediment were 
executed by Monsieur Ragon, of Paris, who 
also carved the four embléms above men- 
tioned, and the cartouche over the main 
entrance. Four large iron vases are placed 


— — 
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Royal Automobile Club : The Billiard Room. 


on the top of the stone balustrade surmount- 
ing the facade for used as flares on 
special occasions. 

The facade facing Carlton-gardens is 
extremely simple in character being quite 
devoid of carving, but the effect. is extremely 
pleasing, the proportion being good and the 
detail bold. The roof is typical of the French 
school, with the three pavilions, which are 
carried above the general roof level and 
finished with large moulded hips and curbs ' 
covered with copper, while the sloping por- 
tions are finished with green slates. The 
facades also contain some very fine wrought- 
iron work in the entrance gates and lamps, 
which ,was executed by Maison Vian, of 
Paris. Photographic views of the elevations 
are given. 

The cross-section illustrated in our plate 
gives a good general idea of the heights, and 
shows the central vestibule and lighting area 
above. The relation of the swimming-bath to 
the external air is also shown, indicating that, 
although situated in the basement, excellent 
natural light is obtained during the day. In 
addition to the windows, which are designed 
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with a fish-scale pattern in 5 the 
Grecian character of the bath, t large 
elliptical ceiling lights are provided under 
the terrace, thus affording a good direct 
light. These ceiling lights are also Grecian 
in character, having a Greek fret pattern 
following the line of the ellipse. These 
lights and windows are in metal, and were 
1 by the Lux fer Prism Syndicate, 


The construction of the building is chat of 
a steel.framed type, with stanchions spaced 
along the Pall Mall facade at intervals of 
12 ft. 5 in. where the architectural treatment 
rendered this possible, and these centres are 
carried ihpough the full depth of the build- 
ing, with stanchions spaced at similar dis 
tances on these centre lines, thus dividing up 
the floors into a number of rectangular bays 
These bays are filled in with reinforced 
concrete to form the floor construction, the 
type of reinforcement employed being the 
indented steel bar, and the average thickness 
of the concrete about 6 in. The bars were 
placed, generally speaking, at 6-in. centres, 
and every third bar was carried over the 
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main steel beams into the adjoining bay, thus 
making certain provision for shear and pre- 
venting the concrete from cracking over these 
main beams—a common form of failure 
where no reinforcement is provided. 
Wherever possible the type of stanchion and 
girder employed was that built up of plates 
and angles, this being the most economical 
section to employ. The greater portion of 
the loads is carried at the first-floor level, 
the walls above this point somewhat assisting 
in carrying the floor loads. There are about 
132 stanchions which go down to the soil, 
which is a good gravel, and the foundations 
for these were formed of a steel griffe 
type, consisting of two layers of rolled-steel 
joists embedded in cement concrete, with a 
minimum thickness of 12 in. under the 
bottom layer, exclusive of the layer upon 
which the asphalt damp-course was formed. 
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Altogether about 1,600 tons of steel were 
used, apart from that employed in the 
reinforced concrete work, while the largest 
girder weighed over 24 tons, a record for this 
class of building. In the foundation work 
some difficulty was offered by the surface 
water, which was found to Ye above the 
level of this work. The soil being gravel, 
„ were necessary to prevent this 
rom running down, and, in addition to the 
grillages, much space was taken up by under- 
ground flues, subways, and drains, all of 
which had to be constructed with great care. 

The drainage of the basement floor came 
below the level of the sewer in Pall Mall, and 
it became necessary to instal two Shone's 
pneumatic ejectors for raising the sewage. 
The level of the ejector chamber is 18 ft. 
below the basement floor, and over 9 ft. 
below the surface-water level, and the 
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foundations to the retaining walls came 6 4£.. 5 


4 


below this point, this portion of the work 
being executed inside a ring of steel piling, 
which was driven before excavation. | 
To guard against any possibility of the 
water finding its way into the basement figor 
the building is constructed in what practic- 
ally constitutes a large watertight asphalt 
tank, the asphalt being aed under all 
walls, grillages, and drains to form a con- 
tinuous damp-course. The retaining walls 
afford some interesting construction, and 
offer a good comparison between plain and 
reinforced concrete. That in the front, which 
supports the roadway in Pall Mall, is in plain 
concrete, having a total length of 228 ft. and 
a height of 25 ft. Upon calculation it was 
found necessary to make the wall 6 ft. 
thick at the base, and it has two offsets on 
the outside, which reduces the thickness at 
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the top to 2 ft. 6 in. Some idea of the work 
in this wall can be gathered when it is men- 
tioned that over 30,550 cubic ft. of concrete 
were required in the construction. The back 
retaining wall is that which supports Carlton- 
gardens, and tnis was formed in reinforced 
concrete, it baving a length of over 200 ft. 
and a height of nearly 40 ft. It has a 
vertical face to the gardens and a battering 
face on the inside, and, despite its great 
height, ıt only has a thickness of 3 ft. to 
3 ft. 6 in. at the base. The reinforcement 
consisted of indented steel bars in both 
$urfaces, and these were carried well into the 
toe and heel of the wall. Reinforced concrete 
is also employed in the construction of the 
swimming-bath, a subway being formed 
around same to afford access to pipes and 
valves. 

The heating and ventilation are provided 
for by an elaborate installation, with a 
balancing system of extraction which is not 
affected by the opening of doors and windows, 
and the cleaning of the building is effected 
by two complete vacuum-cleaning apparati, 
capable of dealing with the whole of the 
floors. 

The architects for the building are Messrs. 
Mewés & Davis and Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, 
and the general contractors were the Build- 


ing Construction Company, of Cockspur- 
street, W. ALBERT LAKEMAN. 
— — — 


MEMORIAL TO THE THIRD LORD 
CHESHAM AT AYLESBURY. 


Tuis statue was unveiled by Lord Roberts 
in July last, but the Jay-out was only com- 
pleted recently. The statue and pedestal were 
pe by members of the Bicester Hunt, the 

y-out was subscribed for by public subscrip- 
tion in Aylesbury. The memorial is in the 
Market-place, Aylesbury. 'The pedestal and 
dwarf wall are of Portland stone, the paving 
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Statue to Lord Chesham at Aylesbury. 
Mr. John Tweed, Sculptor. 


is of York stone and cobbles in patterns. The 
inscription on the pedestal is, “ Charles 


Compton, 3rd Baron Chesham, Maj.-Gen., 


P. C., K. C. B., 1853-1907.“ 
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Views Illustrating Design 
Mr. O. P. 


The sculptor was Mr. John Tweed; the 
architect for the pedestal and the lay-out was 


Mr. E. Brantwood Maufe, B.A. Oxon., 

A.R.I.B.A. ' 
————— 

THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue District Surveyors of London dined 
together at the Criterion Restaurant, Picca- 
dilly-circus, on the 27th ult. Mr. Wilfred J. 
Hardcastle, F.R.I.B.A., President of the 
Association occupied the chair, Mr. J. Good- 
child, Vice-President, and Mr. W. Grellier, 
Hon. Treasurer, filling the vice chairs. 

Among the guests were Sir Alex. Stenning, 
Sir Laurence Gomme, Mr. A. A. Hudson, 
K.C., Chairman of the Tribunal of Appeal; 
Mr. Edward Tanner, Solicitor to the London 
County Council; Mr. Arthur Keen, President 
of the Architectural Association; Mr. J. W. 
Godfrey, Assistant Solicitor, London County 
Connel with members and other guests, 
making fifty-eight in all. Mr. Wallen, Past- 
President; Mr. Dicksee, Hon. Secretary, and 
others were absent through illness. 

After dinner the usua] loyal toasts were 
honoured, and Sir Alex. Stenning proposed 
“'The London County Council,” which was 
responded to by Sir Laurence Gomme. Mr. 
Hudson proposed “The District Surveyors’ 
Association," responded to by the President. 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Past-President, pro- 
pori The Visitors, to which Mr. A. Keen, 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester (Editor of. the 
Builder), and Mr. Passmore Edwards 
(Solicitor to the Association) ‘responded. 
Mr. Ew. Dru Drury, sen., Past-President, pro- 
posed The Officers,” responded to by Mr. 
J. Goodchild, Vice-President, and Mr. W. 
Grellier, Hon. Treasurer. 

A musical entertainment was given under 


for Gidea Park Estate. 
Milne. 


the direction of Mr. F. Henry by Miss 
Annie Bartle, Miss L. Gardner, and Mr. 
Charles Corner, with the services of Miss 
Maud Edmondson at the piano. The pro- 
ceedings closed with a dramatic sketch by 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove, who had acted as 
steward during the proceedings. 


— —— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery. 
In the Library and Art Gallery competition, 
Manchester, the number of designs submitted 
in the first stage of the competition is 223. 
They are now at the Town Hall, and will be 
ad distad on immediately. 


Hariley University College, Southampton. 

The assessor in the competition for new 
college buildings at Hartley College, Mr. 
H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., has repo to the 
Council of the College his award as follows :— 
First, Messrs. Clyde Young, A.R.I.B.A., 
& H. S. East, A.R.I.B.A., 6, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, London, W.C.; second, Mr. Edwin 
Cooper, F. R. I. B. A., 12, Gray's Inn-square, 
W. Ce; third, Messrs. J. H.  Hickton, 
F. R. I. B. A., & H. E. Farmer, F. R. I. B. A., 
Bridge-street, Walsall. 

The Council, at their meeti 
24th ult., accepted the award of 


Town Planning Scheme, Gidea Park. 

The award of the judges, Messrs. E. Guy 
Dawber, V.P. R.LB.A., H. V. Lanchester, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., in the competition for a town 
lan of Gidea Park, has just been made 
— 5 The first premium of 1007. has been 
awarded to No. 37, viz.,- Messrs. W. Garnett 
Gibson & Reginald Dann, and a second 
premium of 50/. to No. 20, Mr. Geoffry 


on the 
r. Hare. 
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Lucas, A. R. I. B. A., and Mr. T. A. Lodge. 
The design of Mr. Oswald P. Milne, No. 34, 
was highly commended, and the following 
were commended : No. 6, Mr. T. F. Pen- 
nington, A. R. I. B. A.; No. 16, Mr. Frank Gray 
Wallis, Liverpool; No. 27, Messrs. Robert 
Bennett, A.R.1.B.A., and Wilson Bidwell, 
Letchworth ; and No. 31, Mr. Gilbert Water- 
house. An extra premium of 21“. for a per- 
spective drawing or set of drawings has been 
divided, as, in the opinion of the assessors, 
two sets were of equal merit. ‘The authors in 
this case were Mr. Oswald P. Milne and Mr. 
T. M. Wilson with Mr. H. A. Welch. Some 
illustrations of these drawings are given here- 
with, and we propose to publish the permiated 
plans next week. 


New School, Broughty Ferry. 


Eight competitors sent designs for these 
schools, and the final selection was made 
from plans by Mr. J. H. Langlands, 
Messrs. Maclaren, Sons, & Soutar, and 
Messrs Charles Ower & Co., all of Dundee. 
The design chosen was that of Mr. H. J. 
Langlands, whose estimated cost of the 
building was 9,104/., and 500. for architect’s 
fees, while Messrs. Maclaren’s figure was 
9,368/., and Messrs. Ower's 9,499., both 
exclusive of architect’s fees. 
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Cottages at Port Sunlizht. 

Mr. W. H. Lever has given prizes of 207., 
10/., and 51. for designs for a group of seven 
cottages suitable to Port Sunlight. The 
prizes have been awarded to Messrs. R. F. 
Dodd, W. E. Davies, and A. R. Sykes. 


— . — — 


THE ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE: 
PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


ON Thursday of last week a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, presided over 
by Mr. Mooney, commenced the consideration 
of the City Corporation's Bill for the con- 
struction ofa new bridge across the Thames. 


Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K. C., 

in opening the case for the Corporation, said 
that the Bill had three objects. The first was 
an alteration to the existing steps at London 
Bridge, which was a small matter, involving an 
expenditure of only 2,0007. The second object 


was the reconstruction of the existing South- 


wark Bridge; and, thirdly, the construction 
of a new bridge with approaches from South- 
wark to St. Paul's. The estimated cost of 
the whole scheme was 2,207,8821., and the 
money was to be raised upon the security of 
the Bridge House Estates without any charge 
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upon the rates or the public. The object of 
the Corporation in making the new bridge was 
to solve the ditticulues that existed in. cou- 
nexion with the congestion of traffic, and the 
proposals would have the additional advantage 
of providing a new through north- and -· south 
route, and eventually of giving facilities for 
a service of tramways by means of a subway 
right through Aldersgate-street to the north. 
For over half a century the Corporation had 
at various times considered the advisability of 
building a bridge near St. Paul's, and the 
present proposal was the result of very mature 
consideration. The Traftic Commission, in 
their present report, dealt with the need for 
a new bridge and for tramway provision 
across the City. They recommended a new 
through north-and-south route somewhere on 
the western fringe of the City; but the Cor- 
porenon, in their proposals, now thought it 

etter to make use of the existing north route 
through Aldersgate-street and Goswell-road. 
That route was thought to be preferable for 
many reasons to that suggested by the Traffic 
Commission, for a new main arterial roadway 
would be made following existing lines of 
traffic. A widening should be made at Old 
Change on the northern approach, and it 
would be necessary to demolish a quantity of 
small property on the southern side. That 
would be no injury to London, inasmuch as 
the southern property, which would be pulled 
down, consisted of cottages in narrow courts 
and alleys which it would be to the benefit 
of London to remove. 

Proceeding to deal with the various petitions 
against the Bill, counsel said that among the 
opponents was the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's. It was only natural that the Dean 
and Chapter should be apprehensive of danger 
to the structure of the Cathedral; but it had 
been arranged that nothing should be done 
until, and unless, proper provision for the 
protection of the Cathedral had been agreed 
upon, with a provision that outstanding 
matters should be settled by arbitration. 
Under those circumstances the Dean and 
Chapter had expressed themselves satisfied 
and would not appear in opposition. Opposi- 
tion also came from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, who had intimated to the 
Corporation that they were desirous of laying 
their views upon the new bridge before the 
Bridge House Estates Committee. The Cor- 
poration, being anxious to hear any such ex- 

ression of opinion, received a deputation 
rom the Institute, and listened carefully to 
the views which were put forward. At the 
time, proposals were made to the Bridge 
House Committee which it was ultimately dis- 
covered were not necessarily the views of the 
Institute, but of individual members. As the 

roposals had received considerable attention 
in the public Press he would refer briefly to 
them. It was urged that, instead of taking 
the bridge across the river as proposed under 
the Bill, that a bridge should be built to cross 
the river slightly askew in order that the 
bridge should arrive on the northern side at 
the south door of St. Paul's. It was claimed 
that the bridge would be preferable from an 
esthetic point of view than the bridge pro- 

sed by the Corporation. The Corporation 
had considered the question most thoroughly. 
The point that weighed with the architects 
was that their plan would give a very beauti- 
ful view of St. Paul's Cathedral. No doubt 
there was something in that, but he wished to 
point out that the proposal of the Corporation 
would present a most imposing view of the 
Cathedral, and it had the additional advan- 
tage of providing a north-and-south route 
instead of bringing the traffic up against St. 
Pauls. Further than that, the eme put 
forwatd by the architects would take the 
approach right through some of the most 
valuable property in ihe district, and would 


involve the expenditure of at least an addi- 


tional million sterling. After most careful 
consideration, the Corporation had come to 
the conclusion that they could not see their 
way to diverge from their original Propos 
1t had been said that if Sir Christopher Wren 
could see the proposed new bridge he would 
be horrified, and that some injury was being 
suggested to his work at the Cathedral. He, 
however, would be able to show to the Com- 
mittee that Sir Christopher Wren agreed with 
the Corporation, for in a plan he drew up for 
the rebuilding of the City after the Great 
Fire he showed pretty conclusively what he 
would have thought of the proposal, and the 
E2 
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Corporation found they were proposing just 
what Sir Christopher Wren had himself 
suggested in his life. Although the Royal 
Institute of Dritish Architects had petitioned 
against the Bill, they were not represented 
by counsel. 


Mr. J. W. Domoney, 


Chairman of Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee, said that in 1904 the Corporation had 
a proposal before them for the reconstruction 
of Southwark Bridge in order to get rid of the 

resent steep gradients. That project had to 
be abandoned because Parliament would not 
give them facilities for improving the gradients 
at the City end of the bridge. Ever since 
then the subject of providing a new through 
north-to-south route over the Thames had 
been before the Corporation, and the present 
proposal was the outcome of years of con- 
sideration. The scheme, in his opinion, would 
carry out the recommendation of the 5 
Commission in that respect. The London 
County Couneil were willing to support the 
new bridge on the understanding that pro- 
vision would be made for a through tramway 
service. The proposal had been criticised 
from an esthetic point of view by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The Corpora- 
tion were very sympathetic in their desire to 
get as fine and beautiful a bridge as possible, 
consistent with utility; and the new bridge 
would provide a magnificent view of St. Paul's 
from bid Change. The alternative scheme 
suggested by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects would bring the road right out by 
the Cathedral, and, therefore, apart from the 
question of cost, it was not a scheme which 
the Coroporation could support, because it 
would not provide a through north-and-south 
route, which was one of their principal 
objects. | 


The Chairman of the Committee 


pointed out that the Committee had no 
alternative scheme before them. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects had not 
appeared in opposition. If they did appear 
the Committee would be very pleased to hear 
them, but at present the alternative scheme 
had only appeared in the Press. 

Witness, continuing his evidence, said the 
City was not likely to neglect the æsthetic 
point of view. The services of an eminent 
member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects would be retained to assist them 
in that matter. 

In cross-examination, Mr. Domoney said he 
did not admit that there was a very strong 
feeling in the Corporation that if Southwark 
Bridge was improved and widened it would 
do all that was necessary for relieving the 
congestion of traffic. Personally, he would 
have no objection to improving Southwark 
Bridge before proceeding with the new 
bridge, but the Corporation were, of course, 
in the hands of the Committee. 


Sir Alexander Stenning, F.R.LB.A., 

said he had given considerable attention to the 
question of London traffic for many years. 
The lower Bridge had undoubtedly relieved 
London Bridge, but it was apparent that a 
new bridge was required to cope with the 
increased traffic. Several routes had been 
suggested, but he had come to the conclusion, 
in conjunction with other engineers, that the 
route now proposed was the best, and as far as 
property was concerned he was quite satisfied 
that it would cause the least possible inter- 
ference. The estimated cost of the land and 
easements required in connexion with the ne v 
bridge was 1,538,625. 

The Comnittee adjourned. 


At the resumptian. of. the. Committee on 


Monday Sir Alex. Stenning, in cross-examina- 
tion, said that the desire of the Corporation 
was to do as little injury as possible to 
business firms whose property it would be 
necessary to interfere with in making the new 
approach to the bridge. Sir Alexander pro- 
duced a number of sketches of the new 
bridge, also an original plan prepared by Sir 
Christopher Wren for rebuilding that part of 
London destroved by the Great Fire, which 
showed new approaches to the Thames from 
Southwark and St. Paul's, verv closelv follow- 
ing the plan now proposed by the Corpora- 
tion. 

Sir W. Nott-Bower, the City Commissioner 
of Police. gave evidence as to the congested 
uature of the traffic in the City, and spoke 
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as to the urgency of the new bridge to deal 
with the problem. 


Mr. Basil Mott, C.E., 
the engineer to the scheme, said he was 
responsible for the model of the bridge 
which had been prepared for the assist- 
ance of the Committee. He explained 
that it was the intention of the Corporation 
that the artistic embellishments should be 
added afterwards by some distinguished archi- 
tect. He and Sir Alex. Stenning had been 
consulted by the Bridge House Estates 
Committee and the Corporation since 1907 in 
reference to a new bridge to provide a new 
direct north-and-south route through London. 
They had considered a large number of 
schemes which had been put forward from 
time to time, and he regarded the proposed 
line of the new bridge as the most desirable 
which was open to them, and it carried out 
the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion as far as possible. The steepest gradient 
would be one in thirly on the south side of 
Southwark-street, but the gradient could be 
easily lowered by arrangements with the 
Southwark local authorities. Five spans were 
proposed for the new bridge, and the head- 
ways had been arranged in consultation with 
the Port authorities. The width of the bridge 
would be 80 ft.—a 50-ft. carriageway and 
15 ft. on either side for a footway. There 
were no engineering difficulties of any par- 
ticular character, excepting perhaps the 
abutments on the north side, where they were 
a bit doubtful about the foundations. He 
knew the ground was bad there, and he pro- 
posed to deal with the difficulty in the same 
way as he did in connexion with the widen- 
ing of Blackfriars Bridge, viz., by using steel 
caissons under compressed air until they got 
a satisfactory foundation. When the scheme 
was carried out it would give Londoners a 
view of St. Paul’s Cathedral such as they 
had never before had. Without land, the 
estimated cost of the works was 622,326. 
With regard to Southwark Bridge at present 
it consisted of three cast-iron arches with two 
pions They proposed to reconstruct it with 
ve steel arches, which would enable them 
to reduce the level of the roadway by about 
6 ft. 3 in. in the centre, while giving the 
same headway over the river. The width of 
the new bridge would be 55 ft., as against 
the present 42 ft. 6 in., and the total cost 
of the work was estimated at 246,000/. 

Evidence in support of the scheme was also 
given by Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, Engineer- 
in-Chief to the London County Council, and 
Mr. E. Cooper, civil engineer. 

On Tuesday, evidence was tendered by 
Superintendent Walter of the M Division of 
the Metropolitan Police, who spoke as to the 
necessity for the southern approach being 
completed at the same time as the new bridge. 


Mr. Basil Mott, 

in reply to the Chairman, said that there 
would be no engineering difficulty in carrying 
out the proposed extension from the north 
side of Southwark-street to the junction of 
Southwark Bridge-road and Great Dover- 
street. It would then be possible to get a 
gradient of one in sixty, and a good road right 
through to the bridge. 


Mr. Fitzmaurice, 

the Engineer-in-Chief to the London County 
Council, said that if this proposed extension 
of the approach was made it would increase 
the facility of the route for the purposes 
of carrying a tramway over the bridge. He 
could not pledge the London County Council 
to undertake the improvement, but he would 
probably advise them to do it with contribu- 
tions from the local authorities. 

After hearing evidence from private firms 
whose premises would be interfered with by 
the construction of the approaches to the 
bridge, the Committee consulted in private for 
some considerable time. When the public 
were re-admitted, the Chairman said the Com- 
mittee found the preamble of the Bill proved, 
but unless an agreement was arrived at, they 
would require a clause to be inserted for the 
protection of Messrs. Lever Brothers. They 
were further of opinion that the suggestion 
contained in the report of the Home Depart- 
ment as to a new road along Great Guildford- 
street to the junction of Southwark Bridge- 
road with Great Dover-street, was one that 
d be acted upon at the earliest possible 

ate. 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 


ANNUAL DINNER; THE SOCIETY TO 
BE ABSORBED BY THE R.LB.A. 


THE twenty-seventh annual dinner of the 
Society of Architects, held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on April 28, was one of unusual 
interest and importance, owing to the 
announcements which were made relating to 
Registration and the absorption of the Society 
by the R.I.B.A. 

The chair was occupied by the President, 
Mr. George E. Bond, who has held that posi- 
tion for the last three years. He was sup- 
ported by a large gathering of members and 
their friends, numbering upwards of 200. 
Among those on were L. A. Atherley 
Jones, K.C., M.P., G. E. Hohler, K.C., 
M.P., Edward White, J.P., Chairman of the 
L.C.C.; Major H. P. Tavener Dickins, 
V.D., Master of the Painters Company: 
Horatio Porter, M.A., A. R.I.B.A., Mayor of 
Holborn; Alderman Chas. Willis, Deputy 
Mayor of Rochester; Alderman W. E. R. 
Randall, Mayor of Chatham; A. A. Hudson, 

C., Sir George Riddell, Leonard Stokes, 
F.R.I.B.A., President of the R.LB.A.; 
Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., Henry T. Hare, 
F. R. I. B. A,, Hon. Secretary, R. I. B. A.; 
A. W. S. Cross, M. A., F. R. I. B. A., Vice- 
President, R. I. B. A.; Geo. Hubbard. 
F. R. I. B. A., J. S. Gibson, F. R. I. B. A., Ian 
MacAlister, B. A., Secretary, R. I. B. A.; 
Arthur Keen, F. R. I. B. A., President of the 
Architectural Association; D. G. Driver, 
Secretary, A. A.; G. Bird Godson, President 
of the Master Builders’ Association; J. S. 
Holliday, President of the Institute of 
Builders; Leslie Vigers, F.S.I., President of 
the Surveyors' Institution; W. J. Hardcastle, 
F. R. I. B. A., President of the District Sur. 
veyors' Association; Perc B. Tubbs, 
F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President, S.A.; G. A. T. 
Middleton, A. R. I. B. A., Past Vice-President; 
Colonel F. S. Leslie, R. E., Hon. Secretary; 
E. C. P. Monson, F. R. I. B. A., Prof essor 
Henry Adams, Chairman of the Examination 
Committee; E. J. Partridge, F.S.L, Ellis 
Marsland, Hon. Auditor; R. A. Jack, Alder- 
man J. R. Featherby, J.P., Alderman E. 
Skinner, Alderman H. F. Whyman, C.C., 
Walter W. Thomas, J.P., Past-President; 
E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., Hon. Treasurer; 
A. E. Pridmore, F. S. I., Past-President ; R. 
Willock, F.R.I.B.A., E. J. Hamilton, Past- 
President; H. V. Milnes Emerson, 
A. R. I. B. A., C. McArthur Butler, F. C. I. S., 
Secretary; T. S. Inglis, C. E. Jackson, R. G. 
Es . R. Tucker. 

e loyal toasts having been proposed b 
the President and honoured: iu d 

His Honour Judge Rentoul, J.P., in a 
witty and eloquent speech, proposed the 
toast of “The Houses of Parliament.” 


Mr. Atherley Jones, M. P., 


in responding, said he was informed tbat 
the shadow of dissolution rested upon the 
Society whose hospitality he had enjoyed on 
so many occasions, but they could look to 
this transition from one state to another as 
an assurance that the great art and science 
which they represented would be guarded, 
stimulated, and encouraged, and the members 
of the Society would be able to look back 
with pride and satisfaction upon the work 
they had accomplished. 


Mr. Arthur Keen, 


President of the Architectural Association, 
in proposing the toast of “The Society of 
Architects," said he was placed at once in 
more than one difficulty. First, how could 
he consistently wish long life and prosperity 
to a society that was forthwith terminating 
its career? It had been decided to wind 
it up, and to merge it in another body; that 
evening it was as if it were singing its “ swan 
song previous to passing into the shadowy 
place of the things that have been. His 
other difficulty was this—the Society was 
formed and had existed to give practical 
effect to the policy of Registration—a policy 
he had never been in sympathy with, 
because he did not think it would serve the 
best interests of that essential artistic side 
of architecture which differentiated it from 
the other professions. How was their art 
different from that of poetry, music, or 
sculpture—arts which no one ever thought of 
dealing with in this way? There were, 
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however, more ways than one of looking at the 
matter. They had been hearing that the 
democratic principle prevailed in this 
country; he recognised, and the Institute 
recognised, that the great majority of archi- 
tects desired this policy to take effect, and 
who was he to offer it opposition in face of 
this expression of opinion? There was one 
outcome of it that appealed to him as the 
representative of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and it was the one connected with the 
educational question, which was now a lead- 
ing question, and which was occupying much 
of the Institute's attention. 'The call for 
Registration had led the Institute to link up 
with itself a very large body of architects, 
mostly in provinces, who had hitherto 
taken no interest in its affairs, and now to 
strengthen its hand by the absorption of the 
Society of Architects. He was quite sure 
that the added strength that it was gainin 
would assist it materially in its education 
policy; the co-operation of this large addi- 
tional number of members would render 
possible the carrying on of schools of architec- 
ture such as had hitherto been possible only 
in London and the largest provincial towns. 
In the order of Nature, things did not die; 
they changed their form, they entered into 
new combinations, and they served new ends, 
and he was sure that the vitality and force 
that had distinguished the Society and 
enabled it to make such progress in the past 
would in no way be lost, but would find new 
outlets and a new sphere of usefulness. It 
was his earnest hope that the anion that was 
taking place would have an important bear- 
ing on architectural training, and would tend 
to maintain their art of architecture on the 
high pedestal that belonged to it as the 
Mistress of the Arts. With that hope he 
wished success and prosperity to the members 
of the Society. 


Mir. G. Bond, 


President, in reply, said he thought he ought 
to mention that during the past session the 
Society had elected 140 new members, and 
that they had acquired new premises in 
Bedford-square at a cost of 2,5004, but by 
the irony of fate at the moment they had 
established themselves in their new home 
came the intimation of the scheme which, if 
carried through successfully, would create an 
historic change, not only in the Society, but 
for the profession generally. For more than 
a quarter of a century the Society had 
devoted its best energies to the task of 
educating the general body of the profession 
to a just appreciation of the benefits which 
would accrue to them and the public as a 
result of the passing of a Bill for the Regis- 
tration of architects, and now there appeared 
to be a reasonable prospect of -the profession 
agreeing as to the form in which the Bill 
should be presented. The Society had con- 
sistently expressed the opinion that it was 
the duty of the Royal Institute to take up 
this question, and now they had done so the 
Society would loyally support them. The 
Royal Institute would in future take the 
lead in the movement, and its efforts would 
be earnestly and loval supported by the 
Society. The members of the  Society's 
Registration Sub-Committee, who had been 
responsible for the conduct of the negotia- 
tions with the Institute, had, in the present 
congested state of public business, realised 
that the Society's aims and objects could only 
be secured by the presentation of a Bill 
backed by the unanimous voice of every sec- 
tion of the profession, and they entered upon 
their task in a spirit of sweet reasonableness, 
fully determined to do everything in their 
power to procure an amicable and honourable 
settlement, and it was a pleasure to be able 
to state that they were met in the same spirit 
by the members of the Royal Institute, the 
result being that the principles of the Rill 
had been mutually agreed. The question 
arose, should these two distinct and separate 
Associations continue to exist, having the 
same aims and objects, and covering the 
same ground? The possibility of unity was 
discussed, and the Society's representatives 
at once recognised that, with the Royal Insti- 
tute fully committed to the promotion of a 
Registration Bill, the raizon d’être of their 
separate existence had disappeared, and also 
that the ideal of a united profession could be 
better attained under one representation. 
The question almost immediately resolved 
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itself into one of terms and conditions. The 
chief difficulty was, how could a society 
whose membership was based upon an 
equality of status enter bodily into another 
association composed of three distinct 
classes? Ultimately a fair and reasonable 
scheme was agreed upon by both parties, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Councils and 
members of the respective Associations, and 
he was glad to‘ say that such approval had 
been obtained, and the scheme provided 
ratified, and this would be consummated 
when the general principles of a Bill had 
been drafted and signed by both parties. 
But public interest had still to be considered, 
for 1t was only in so far as it would be to 
the welfare of the community at large, as 
well as architects, that such a Bill could be 
justified, or that they could reasonably 
expect any Parliament to approve of it. 
Under existing conditions the public suffered 
enormously from ignorant and unqualified 
practitioners—not only from the nondescripts 
who combined the practice of archi- 
tecture with other trades and callings, 
but also the scores of thoughtless young 
men who had duly served their three 
or four years’ articles in the office of 
fully-qualified architects, but who had not 
acquired a practical knowledge of the multi- 
farious duties of the architect. In the 
interest of the public, compulsory test 
examinations on sound practical lines must 
be applied to all future candidates for admis- 
sion to the ranks of the profession. But a 
person who had these qualifications might 
still be without any real claim to the title 
of architect, and an art qualification was 
needed, and that presented the real difficulty 
with regard to compulsory test examinations 
in architecture. "These tests ought to be per- 
fectly simple and to the point, for necessarily 
the early art training of the architect must 
be on conventional fines, and it might be 
assumed that a candidate possessed a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the principles of art and 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
orthodox Orders and styles; that, although 
he might not have any original ideas, his 
subsequent work would be of a reasonably 
artistic character, and such as would satisfy 
the requirements in nine out of ten cases, 
and, in fairness to the candidate, this was 
as far as an art examination test ought to 
go. Having stated the grounds upon which 
they claimed public support for the Bill, 
the President admitted the difficulty of the 
task which was still before them in educat- 
ing the public to a just appreciation of its 
own responsibilities and interests in the ques- 
tion, particularly in the employment of 
architects, in seeing that only those who were 
fully qualified were entrusted with works of 
importance. In conclusion, he referred to 
the sadness connected with the dissolution of 
old associations, which would be felt by all 
who, like himself, had been a member of the 
Society for very many years, and who had 
for a considerable part of that time been 
closely associated with its management. He 
referred to the harmonious relations which 
at all times had existed between the Council 
and the general body of members, and looked 
forward with perfect faith to the result of 
the new arrangements, feeling confident that, 
though they would die as a Society, they 
would come to life again within the parent 
Institute with full scope for their personal 
activities and energies, and thus continue to 
do good and useful work in the cause of 
Registration. 


Mr. E. J. Hamilton, 

Past-President of the Society, in proposing 
the toast of The Royal Institute of British 
Architects," said this was the first time they 
had had the pleasure of entertaining officially 
the Institute; yet the interests and aims of 
the two bodies had been kindred, and the 
had been from time to time united on suc 
matters as competitions, ancient lights, 
Metropolitan Building Act, copyright, etc. 
But the Society, while it was engaged in 
other useful work, was initiated, and had 
throughout its career set itself mainly one 
task, t.e., placing of the profession on the 
same footing as the legal and medical pro- 
fessions. Mr. Keen had spoken of architec- 
ture as an art, but it was art of practical 
building, and it stood in & different position 
to painting and sculpture. Architecture was 
*the art of building beautifully and appro- 
priately." Since people have to live in or 
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otherwise occupy the creations of architects, 
it was in the public interest that architects 
should be efficiently trained in the science of 
building. The general public was not greatly 
interested in art, and especially in architec- 
ture. It was of the utmost importance that 
men should be trained, not only in the history 
of the art, but in the science of it, for that 
entered largely into the profession of the 
architect. To this end, what was wanted 
was compulsory education and Registration 
of all architects. The public would then 
learn to appreciate the work of architects 
more than they had done in the past. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes, 

President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, very briefly responded, and said 
that it was true that this was the first dinner 
of the Society at which the Institute had 
been officially represented in the presence of 
its President, and he wished there had been 
more such representation; but as the occa- 
sion would not offer again, the next best 
thing was to have one big gathering of the 
kind at which all of them would be present. 
As to the proposals which had been made, if 
there was any honour at all in the Royal 
Institute of British Architects it would be 
shown in this matter. 


Mr. G. A. T. Middleton 

proposed the last toast, $.e., “The Visitors," 
coupled with the names of Mr. Edward 
White, Chairman of the London County 
Council, and Mr. Leslie Vigers, President of 
the Surveyors' Institution. 


Mr. White, 

in reply, said he would like to suggest the 
advisability of members of the profession, 
before they proceeded too far with their 
building schemes involving application to the 
Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council, consulting the District Sur- 
veyor of their division. It would often save 
trouble and rejection of plans by the Com- 
mittee. There was a time when a large 
number of applications were refused because 
they did not conform to the Act, but better 
conditions prevailed to-day. He agreed with 
some remarks Mr. Stokes had made to him 
that much of the architectural work carried 
out by municipal bodies might be given to 
members of the architectural profession. 
London, for instance, would not suffer if this 
were done. 


Mr. Vigers, 

in reply, said that the fewer societies repre- 
senting one profession the better. His Insti- 
tution was trying to arrive at a common 
basis of examination for surveyors in the 
Colonies and in this country so that they 
could practise in this country or in the 
Colonies as fully-qualified surveyors. A Con- 
ference was to be held next month to try 
to arrange this. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


— 8p — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

At a meeting of this Society, held on the 
26th ult., the report and accounts were 
approved and adopted, and the following 
officers and members of Council were 
elected :— 

President—Mr. Edgar Wood, F.R.I.B.A. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr. John ^ Brooke, 
F. R. I. B. A., and Professor S. H. Capper, 
M. A., A. R. I. B. A. 

Hon.  Secretary—Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
F. R. I. B. A. 

Assistant Hon. Secretary Mr. J. T. 
Halliday, A. R. I. B. A. 

Members of Council Messrs. A. E. Corbett, 
John Ely, W. C. Hardisty, F. E. L. Harris, 


Francis Jones, jun., P. D. Lodge, Paul 
Ogden, Claude Paterson, J. H. Sellers, 
Gerald Sanville, J. H. Woodhouse, and P. S. 
Worthington. 

From the annual report we take the 
following :— 


" Your Council views with regret the fact 
that there is a probability of the old Town 
Hall in King.street, now used as the Free 
Reference Library, being pulled down in the 
near future. The following resolution has 
been passed on this subject, and copies 
thereof sent to the Town Clerk and to 
Lloyds Bank: ‘That as the City Council 
will shortly be reconsidering thé question of 
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the sale of the Free Library buildings and 
site, the Council of the Manchester Society 
of Architects, while fully appreciating the 
difficulties of the position, would strongly 
urge the careful consideration of the possi- 
bility of saving this building, which, from 
an architectural point of view, for simple 
dignity and refined and scholarly design is 
a masterpiece probably unsurpassed in the 
city, and is à possession of which any town 
should be pos They, with other lovers 
of beautiful architecture, would view its loss 
with the utmost regret, and hope that some 
means may be found of preserving it.’ 

At the request ot the Manchester, Salford, 
and District Building Trades Employers' 
Association your Coungil considered the 
necessity of poni in all provided sums 
something to cover the services rendered by 
the general contractor where the work is 
done by a specialist, and passed the follow- 
ing resolution : * That architects be advised 
to make it clear in bills of quantities that the 
contractor is to add his profit in provisional 
sums included in quantities.’ 

Your Council, in response to a communica- 
tion from the R. I. B. A., has generally 
approved the scheme of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers with reference to the 
standardisation of plumbers’ work, and par- 
ticulars of the scheme are exhibited in the 
Society's Rooms. 

_ Your Council has again been in communica- 
tion with the Royal Institute with regard to 
their proposed action to protect architects 
against liability for dry rot. 

Representations have been made to the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. with regard to a 
larger representation of provincial members 
on the Council of the Royal Institute." 


The Gloucestershire Architectural Association : 
BATHS AND WASHHOUSES, 


Mr. Walter B. Wood, President, occupied 
the chair at a meeting of the Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association, held at the North- 
gate Mansions on Thursday, April 27, when 
a number of members attended to hear a 
lecture by Mr. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., 
entitled “Baths and  Washhouses." Mr. 
Snell, in the course of his lecture, pictured 
the ideal baths of the future, which should 
include a lounge, gymnasium, library, 

icture gallery, etc., after the manner of the 

man baths of old. This, he said, might 
appear visionary, but, in view of the increas- 
ing interest that was being taken in municipal 
enterprise, was quite within the bounds of 
possibility. The lecturer dealt with the 
question of planning of public baths, and 
pointed out that in many cases insufficient 
attention was given to the choice of a site, 
an awkward site often resulting in costly 
planning. Although great improvements in 
planning baths had been made during the 
past twenty or thirty years, the lecturer 
thought that there was room for further im- 
provement, but that in many respects the 
designer's hands were stil tied by popular 
prejudice. This handicap, he hoped, would 
disappear in time. Mr. Snell exhibited and 
explained numerous plans of baths and wash- 
houses carried out by himself and other 
architects, including plans of the Gloucester 
Baths nm lent by the architect, Mr. 
J. Fletcher Trew). A discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. W. B. Wood, Fletcher 
Trew, H. W. Chatters, R. S. Phillips, and 
H. S. Davis took part. 'The meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 
On Friday afternoon members visited the 
new Ladies’ College baths at Cheltenham, by 
kind invitation of Mr. Saxon Snell, the 
architect. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 

A Council meeting of this Institute was 
held on Monday last at No. 31, South 
Frederick-street, Dublin. The President, Mr. 
A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., was in 
the chair. There were also present 
Messrs. W. Kaye-Parry, C. H. Ashworth, 
Lucius O'Callaghan, F. G. Hicks, H. All- 
berry, F. Haves, G. P. Sheridan, R. Caul- 
feild Orpen, J. H. Webb, A. G. C. Millar, 
and C. A. Owen (Hon. Secretary). 

A further report of the Examination Com- 
mittee was received and adopted, and the 
members of the Examining Board were 
approved; the date of the first examination 
was fixed for November 20 and 21, 1911, and 
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the Hon. Secretary was instructed to adver- 
tise particulars of the examination at once. 
Some correspondence was dealt with, includ- 
ing a letter from the Architectural Associa- 
tion of Ireland in connexion with the late 
scheme of amalgamation and some sugges- 
tions from the Master Builders’ Association 
as to the revised letter of invitation to 
tender. The Council resolved to present on 
behalf of the Institute an address of welcome 
to their Majesties King George V. and Queen 
Mary on the occasion of their forthcoming 
visit to Ireland. 

It was decided that the R.I.B.A. prize 
drawings shall be on view in the lecture-room 
of the Architectural Association, Frederick- 
lane, from May 5 to 11. 


— i — 
GENERAL. NEWS. 


Constitution-hill Arch. 


It is anticipated that the quadriga will be 
fixed in position upon the arch in about four 
months hence; the casting in bronze in the 
Thames Ditton foundry is completed. Of 
Capt. Adrian Jones's design we published a 
two-page illustration on last October 8. The 
group, to be known as Peace, measures 
32 ft. from the plinth to the end of the wing 
of the figure of “ Peace,” and nearly 20 ft. 
to the ears of the horses; the chariot wheels 
are 8 ft. in diameter, and the casting weighs 
about 36 tons. 


The Mall Approach. 


Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.I.B.A. 
the arbitrator in the claim of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company (Ltd.) against 
the London County Council for compensation 
in respect of the acquisition by the Council 
of the freehold premises, No. 55, Charing- 
cross, has awarded the claimants 50,930/. 
The property is now being demolished in order 
to widen the approach from the Processional 
Way to Trafalgar-square. The sum claimed 
was 84, 2721. 


The School of Art Wood - Carving. 

The King and Queen have intimated their 
acceptance of an armoire, which is being 
carved by the students of the School of Art 
Wood.Carving, South Kensington, as a 
Coronation gift. 


The View from Richmond Hill. 

A conference of representatives of the dis- 
tricts of Richmond, Heston, Isleworth, 
Twickenham, Barnes, and Brentford was 
held recently at the Richmond Town Hall 
to arrange, if possible, a joint town planning 
scheme for the lower Thames Valley area. 
Mr. R. W. Simpson, the Deputy-Mayor of 
Richmond, who presided, said that the Rich- 
mond Town Council wished to prevent the 
erection of skyscrapers or factory chimneys 
which would obstruct the view from the Hill. 
Mr. Pearce (Twickenham District Council) 
said that the desire of Twickenham was to pre- 
serve the amenities of the river on both sides, 
and they had included in their scheme all 
land likely to be affected, as well as a large 
area of undeveloped land which did not 
immediately abut upon the river. After 
further discussion the conference broke up, it 
being understood that each authority would 
prepare its own scheme, and that subsequent 
conferences would take place to avoid over- 
lapping. 


Mansion House Subway. 


Messrs. Scott & Middleton have nearly 
finished the subway between the stations near 
the Bank of England of the Central London 
and the City and South London railway lines. 
The subway is 160 ft. long, 8 ft. wide on the 
footpath, and 8 ft. high; the roof, of steel 
troughing, is from 3 ft. to 5 ft. below the 
street level. It was constructed after the cut 
and cover method, and many obstacles in the 
form of electrical cables and gas and water 
mains were encountered. It vas found 
necessary to move two 24-in. water mains a 
length of 60 ft. Mr. H. J. Deane is the resi- 
dent engineer, the consulting engineers being 
Messrs. Mott & Hay. 


London Railway Escalators. 


A moving staircase is being constructed at 
Earl's-court Station to enable passengers to 
interchange quickly between the District and 
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the Piccadilly lines. If the experiment 
answers expectations, that method of con- 
tinuous change and transit will be adopted at 
other important junctions on the under- 
ground system in London. 


Turin Exhibition. 


A list of British exhibitors at the Intern- 
tional Exhibition at Turin, which was in- 
augurated by his Majesty the King of Italy 
on Saturday last, April 29, has been issued. 


The Cardinal Wolsey Tapestries. 


In our issue of December 10 we gave a short 
historical description of the AP gi 
known as the Seven Deadly Sins, which, it is 
believed, are those that were sold in December, 
1521, by Sir Richard Gresham to Cardinal 
Wolsey for the Legates' Chamber, Hampton 
Court. In the forthcoming sale of the 
XVth-XVIth-century tapestries at Knole are 
included two pieces which, it is said, belong to 
Wolsey's original set, whereof one entire 
panel, with portions of two others, are still 
preserved at Hampton Court, and one reputed 
panel was sold lately in Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson's auction rooms for 6,600. 


Aldington Church, Kent. 


The tower of the parish church of Alding- 
ton, near Hythe, has been completed as a 
memorial to Erasmus and his friend and 

tron, Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Warham finished the church and began the 
building of the tower—a conspicuous land- 
mark on the heights near Lympne. Warham 
appointed Erasmus to the benefice, at 
Henry VIII.'s request, in 1511, in which year 
he was also appointed to the Lady Margaret 
Professorship of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, and entered into residence at 
Queens’ College. The completion of the 
church tower has been carried out, we gather, 
by Mr. Arthur Blomfield. 


Coombe Hill, Buckinghamshire. 


Mr. Arthur Lee, M.P., and Mrs. Lee have 
purchased 105 acres around the county 
memorial erected in honour of the men who 
fell in the South African War, 1899-1902, on 
the summit of Coombe Hill. They intend to 
open the land to the public throughout the 
year, except on one day when only the 
public right of way will be available, and 
ultimately to bequeath the property to the 
National Trust for its preservation in per- 
petuity as an open space. The hill, a spur 
of the Chilterns, near Aylesbury, rises to am 
altitude of 850 ft., and commands a magnificent 

rospect extending to the Cotswolds, Salis- 
buy Plain, and the Berkshire Downs. 


Battersea Polytechaic. 


By means of a gift of 6,000]. made by the 
Drapers' Company the Governors are enabled 
to institute courses of instruction in town 
planning, hygiene, sanitation, and kindred 
subjects, and to erect new buildings, to com- 
prise classrooms, laboratories, lecture theatre, 
and rooms for experiments and demonstra- 
Lions. 


Presentation to Mr. H. P. Boulnois. 


The Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers gave a complimentary dinner on 
April 28 at the Trocadero Restaurant in 
honour of Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, upon his 
retirement as Second Deputy Chief Engineer- 
Inspector to the Local Government Board. 
Mr. James Paton, President, was in the 
chair. In presenting a silver rose bowl 
to Mr. Boulnois, he observed that their 
Institution was much indebted to Mr. 
Boulnois for the deep interest he had taken 
in its welfare, that he had been its President, 
had served many years as member of the 
Examining Board, and had actively shared in 
the detailed work of the Council. 


Combined Drainage. 


The Urban District Councils’ Association 
have sent out a circular letter intimating that 
the Public Health (Sewers and Drains) Bill, 
prepared on behalf of the Association and 
of the Association of Municipal Corporations 
in accordance with a suggestion „ the 
Local Government Board, will be introduced 
into the House of Commons at an early date 
as a public Bill. The Stratford Urban Dis- 
trict Council have also sent out a circular 
letter covering copies of a resolution which 
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they have passed in support of the Local 
Authorities (Combined Drainage) Bill or of 
the Public Health (Sewers and Drains) Bill, 
and suggesting that Councils should pass a 
similar resolution and forward it to the Prime 
Minister, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Leader of the Opposition, 
and the Local Member of Parliament. Both 
Bills had the same object, and either, the 
letter states, would effect an improvement in 
bud existing law with regard to sewers and 
rains. 


Carnarvon Castle. 


Mr. Baines, Architect to the Office of 
Works, with Mr. Peers, Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries, have been deputed 
to superintend the renovation of the standing 
walls of the Castle and of the interiors of 
the Eagle Tower, Queen Eleanor's Gate, and 
other portions in preparation for the Investi- 
ture of the Prince of Wales and the reception 
of the King and Queen on July 13. Much 
débris and rubbish has been cleared away 
from the walls on the south, laying bare the 
rock foundations, and a facing of stone is 
applied to the more modern work consisting 
of clay and pebble. The walls of Edward I.’s 
stronghold are constructed of a dark lime- 
stone from the Black Quarry and of a hard 
sandstone from Aberpwll, in Anglesey; they 
were allowed to fall into decay after the Civil 
War, when the Castle served as the county 
jail and also as a common quarry. The 
repairs of 1870-1903, which comprised a 
reparation of the bastion towers and curtain 
walls, are mainly due to the efforts of Sir 
Llewelyn Turner, Deputy Constable, and his 
foreman mason, John Jones. The fortress was 
built after the plans of Henry de Elreton, 
architect and master mason also of the castles 
at Conway and Beaumaris. In order that the 
assembled crowds may have an uninterrupted 
view of the ceremony Mr. C. G. Assheton- 
Smith, of Vaynol Park, Bangor, has bought 
the outstanding interests in three houses that 
intervene between the Castle Square and the 
Queen Eleanor’s Gate, and presented the 
property to the Crown upon the condition 
that the houses shall be pulled down and 
their site be preserved vacant as a memorial 
of the Investiture. The Castle, now an 
“ancient monument under the Act, is 
vested in the Office of Works. 


Church Building Society. 


The Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels held its usual monthl 
meeting on the 27th ult. at the Society's 
House, 7, Dean's-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S.W., the Hon. E. P. Thesiger, C.B., in the 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid of 
ihe [following objects, viz.:—Building new 
churches at Belvedere, St. Ausgustine, Kent, 
2401.; Bramhall, St. Michael and All 
Angels, Cheshire, 75/l.; and South Wimble- 
don, St. Peter, Surrey, 1507. ; rebuilding the 
churches at Bushey Heath, St. Peter, Herts, 
115/.; and Lydgate, St. Anne, near Man- 
chester, 854. ; and towards enlarging or other- 
wise improving the accommodation in the 
churches at Anwick, S. Edith, Lincs, 25l.; 
Birchington, All Saints’, Kent, 35l.; Ferry 
Hinksey, St. Lawrence, near Oxford, 25/.; 
Welton, St. Mary, near Lincoln, 20/.; and 
Whitchurch, St. John the Evangelist, Bucks, 
401. A grant of 25l. was also made from the 
Special Mission Buildings Fund towards en- 
larging a Mission Church at New Haw, All 
Saints’, Addlestone, Surrey. The following 
grants were also paid for works completed :— 
Aldrington, St. Philip, Sussex, 100/.; Boyne 
Hill, All Saints’, Berks, 75/.; Hedworth, St. 
Nicholas, Co. Durham, 35/.; Milford Haven, 
St. Peter, Pembs, 20/.; Rochdale, St. Mary, 
Lancs, 1501.; Tetford, St. Mary, Lincs, 20l. ; 
Tibshelf, St. John the Baptist, Derbyshire, 


40/.; and Winchelsea, St. Thomas, Sussex, 


501. In addition to this, the sum of 200l. was 
paid towards the repairs of twenty-five 
churches from Trust Funds held by the 
Society. The annual general court of the 
Society will be held at the Church House on 
Thursday, May 18, at 3 p.m. 


A Nationai Science and Geological Museum. 


The Departmental Committee, of which Sir 
Hugh Bell is Chairman, appointed to inquire 
into the present condition and the future 
development of the valuable collections com- 
prised in the Science Museum of the Board 
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of Education at South Kensington and the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn-street 
have just issued their report. The Committee 
state that ini the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, the due classification and utilisa- 
tion of the exhibits have become impossible 
by reason of the crowding of the cases in a 
space that is all too small, and that the exist- 
ing collections, without any additions, could 
fully occupy buildings twice the size, whilst 
numerous additions should be made in many 
of the sections in order to render the collec- 
tions adequately representative of the chief 
scientific and industrial interests of the 
country. They recommend that as the 
Geological Survey Offices and Library. and the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn- 
street are similarly much cramped for room 
the two institutions should be under one roof, 
and that the single building should, if 
possible, be at South Kensington. They re- 
commend that the rew National Science 
Museum should provide for exhibits a floor 
space of 300,000 ft. super. for the Science 
Museum and a floor space of 60,000 ft. for 
the Museum of Geology. The Committee 
express their opinion that a Science Museum 
in which all brani hes of physical science, 
pure and applied, and the scientific and 
economic work of the Geological Survey shall 
be adequately illustrated in close proximity to 
the other great museums at South Kensing- 
ton, will be of incalculable benefit alike to 
intellectual progress and to industrial develop- 
ment, and will be recognised as an institu- 
tion of which the country may well be proud. 
The Museum of Practical Geology, we may 
add, was originated in 1855 by Sir H. 
De La Beche, who made a collection of speci- 
mens during the progress of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. These were 
stored in the corner house in Craig's-court, 
Charing Cross, and were removed to the 
building erected in Jermvn-street, with a 
facade in pens after Sir James Penne- 
thorne's designs, having a library, labora- 
tories, assay furnace, large lecture theatre, 
and mining records office. 


Sewage System, Otley. 
The proposed scheme for the improvement 


of the Otley sewerage system is estimated to 
cost about 10,0007. Mr. H. A. Johnson, C.E., 
of Bradford, is advising the Council, and 
suggests the erection of a destructor at the 
sewage works. 


— —— — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Thames Water for London. 


SrR,—I hope you will arrest the hand of 
Parliament, which seems about to condemn 
Londoners to drink purified sewage in per- 
petuity! Let us have a sample from Wales 
and her cloud-capped mountains. London is 
& substantia] town, end credit good. though 
the Thames Conservancy Board and Metro- 
politan Water Board are unfortunately very 
needy. having inherited !egacies of debt from 
the previous overloaded concerns. London 
must discount that overloading. No more, at 
least, of dear and dirty water ! 

JohN LLOYD. 

Chepstow-place. 


— — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe BURLINGTON MAGAZINE FOR CONNOIS- 
SEURS. (London: The Burlington Magazine, 
Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 

EXAMINATION WoRK IN BuiLDING Con- 
STRUCTION. By Henry Adams. (London: 


‘Henry Adams. 2s. 6d. net.) 


—————̃ — 


CITY HALL, PERTH. 


This building was opened on Saturday last 
by Lord Dunedin, &nd has been erected, at 
a cost of 30.0004, from designs prepared by 
Mr. H. E. Clifford. F.R.LB.A., of Glasgow. 
The contractors for the work are ae follows:— 
Mason work, Messrs. Robert Brand & Sons, 
Perth; iron work, Messrs. Bladen & Co., 
Glasgow; joiner work. Meesrs. D. S. & J. 
Anderson, Perth; plumber work, Messrs. A. 
& J. Davidson, Perth; plaster work, Mr. John 
Sharp, Perth; glazier and painting work, 
Messrs. G. R. Douglas & Sons, Perth; e'ectrio 
lighting, Messrs. A. Westwood & Sons, Perth; 
heating and ventilation, Messrs. Ashwell & 
Nisbet, Leicester. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Bunder of May 4, 1861. 


The Architecture of London. 

A LECTURE on the above subject 
delivered on I ues lay by Mr, A. J. Beresford 
Hope ire'uded the following remarks :— 

In contrasting a monumental with a 
picturesque town, he might be met with the 
inquiry, ‘Why should not a picturesque 
building or town be suonumentak and why 
should not a monumental town be pic- 
turesque ?' There was really no answer 
for this question, but for the convenience 
of technical art,—in short, to label the 
different divisions of the subject, it was 
necessary to rely upon incomplete, lame, and 
paltry definitions. The distinction which he 
drew between a monumental and pieturesque 
city was this: A monumental city was a 
city which was, as it were, thrown out by 
one effort of the intellect of ite builder, just 
as One monument or one building was thrown 
out by one intellectual effort of ite architect. 
A picturesque 33 was one that had grown 
up under the different operations of many 
intellects, which might have more or less 
of unity in its general conception, but was not 
one vigorous shoot from the ground, sent 
up by the one inventor, but, as the name 
implied, a series of pictures, each picture 
different from the one previously examined. 
London, then, had grown up, in the course of 
revolving centuries, to be a picturesque city ; 
and it was also, as he had said, a northern 
and an ancient city. Suppose they had 
to do with a city which was neither of these 
three. Suppose their accomplished Chair- 
man were called on to dosign the federal 
capital—not of the oonfederated States of 
America—but of Australia, for example, 
what would he do? He would have to 
build à modern city,—not merely southern 
in respect to ita being situated in the southern 
hemisphere, but southern beeause of the 
climate, which is much hotter than ours, 
How would he build this city—how eon- 
struct a town in a vast unoccupied plain, 

“whe fan^v “ee: 

Square; in mora ::e:, obelisks in trees.“ l 
He would do it in this way. He would give 
sweeps of buildings, or else each separate 
building standing in ite own garden. Any 
one building a new city vou follow the 
new plan, adopted in Washington, of building 
the town radiating from various centres, the 
different rays crossing each other. By this 
plan the shortest cuts, oonsistent with 
straight streets, would be obtained. At the 


centre of every star some b 
would be placed. so that the 5 
see a public building before him at the end of 
every street; and at the various squares 
made by the 5 of the different 
rays, there would be a group of several large 
buildings to be seen. This would be a 
monumental city,—ite streets straight, its 
buildings well 9 one or two being at 
every crossing, and the streete so broad that 
even omnibus tramways could run along 
them without the slightest inconvenienoe. 
Could this be done in London? He believed 
not. Ought we to repent of not none able 
to do this in London? He believed not. 
We ought not to dream of building a new 
city of prospective eminence, of speculative 
magnificence. We had another task before 
us, more sure, equally grand, equally worthy 
of the whole soul and thought of everyone 
who had the broadness of heart to deal with 
architecture, not as a makeshift, but as a 
science. We had, by our individual exer- 
tions, small though they might be on the 
part of each of us but great in the aggregate, 
to conduce to the convenience, to the health- 
fulness, and the beauty of our great capital. 
Louis Napoleon had riddled Paris with broad 
boulevards. He might have done a great 
deal of good, and made great streets. No 
doubt he had. He might have swept away 
ruthlessly many most picturesque vestiges 
of Old Paris. No doubt he had; but we 
could do neither the one ncr the other, and 
we must accept our position.“ ME S 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article is entitled Unity in the 
Architectural Profession," being suggested by 
the "ipid dris of the Society of Architects by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Our second article (p. 536) this week, 
" The R.A. Exhibition —IL.," deals with public 
buildings. The opinion is expressed that the 
Exhibition is relatively stronger in ecclesiastical 
and domestic work than in buildings of a 
monuinental or public character. 


Notes is 537) include: “St. Paul's Bridge"; 
** Arch v in Essex"; ''Newark Priory, 
Surrev ” ; Swedish Art ” ; The Railways and 
the Public ” ; The Widening of Piccadilly.“ 

The second part of our illustrated article on 
i d Royal Automobile Club is given on 
p- . 


Under ‘‘ Competition News (p. 510) will 
be found the result of the competition for 
laying out the Gidea Park Estate. Views from 
some of the designs are also given. 


The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which has been considering the 
Corporation of London (Bridges) Bill, including 
the proposal to build St. Paul's Bridgo, has 
found the Preamble proved. At the same 
time the Committee expressed the opinion that 
the suggestion ‘contained in the Report of the 
Home Department of a new road along Great 
Guildford-street to tho junction of Southwark 
Bridge-road with Great Dover-street should be 
ac upon at the earliest date. A report 
appears on p. 511. . l 

A report of the Annual Dinner of the 
Society of Architects appears on p. 542. 


Short notices appear under the heading 
Architectural Societies (p. 543) of the 
following : " Gloucestershire Architectural Asso- 
ciation” (Baths and Washhouses); ''Man- 
cheater Society of Architects " (Annual Report) ; 
e 1 Royal Institute of the Architects of 

eland. 


P The Monthly Review of Civic Design" 
(p. 517) includes: The R.I.B.A. Town 

launing Conference, illustrated; Garden 
N in Connexion with large Cities " ; and 
[1j otes.” 


The Building Trades Section (p. 553) includes 
a lengthy notice—-the third and concluding 
one—of the Building Trades Exhibition. 
There is also a further contribution on 
“ Slating and Tiling—New Modes of Measure- 
ment"; ‘‘ Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces," etc. 


— — 
MEETINGS. 


Faipay, May 5. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Provincial seasional meeting 
at the Arta Theatre, University, Liverpool. Discussions 
on The Iove Open of the Suburbs of the City,” to 
be opened by . J. A. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., City 
Engineer, Liverpool. 8 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Institute 

‘(VWencent-square, S. W.).—Mr. A. R. Jemmett on Town 

lanning.'" 7.30 p.m. 

SaTURDAY, Mar 6. 

Royal Institution.— Professor Selwyn Image, M.A., on 
William Morris: or the Craftsman and Art." 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Hope 
town and neighbourhood. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Eastern District meeting to be held at Cambridge. 

MON DAT. Mar 8. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. John James Done on 
* Development of vuilding Land." 8 p.m. 

Incor. orated Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters’ 
Hall, Loendon-wall).—Paper by Mr. Nemeth (Durato 
3 Flooring Company) on Jointless Flooring.” 

p.m. 

Wepnespar, Mar 10. 

Concrete Institute, — Mr. ER. W. Vawdrey, B.A., 
Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., on Reinforced Concrete — III. 

Junior Institution of Engineers (at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Victoria-emba. 5 Illu- 
mination by Gas and Electricity,’’ by . Frank J. 
Hawkins. 7.30 p.m. 

: Tuurspay, Mar 11. 
Society of Architects, — Mr. A. Saxon Snell on 
“ Hospitals." 8 p.m. 
Concrete Institute. —Annuul general meeting. 8 p.m. 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

5 i , En ineers.—Mr. H. J. 8. 
eather on The Driving of Winding Engines b 
Induction Motors. 8 p.m. 7 

Fripay, May 12. 

Coun il Westminster Technical Insti'ute, 
emmett on Town Planning - VI. 


Lon don Count 
—Mr. A. R. 
7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, Mat 13. 

'"Boyal Institution.—Professor Selwyn Image, M.A., 

en Walter Pater; or the Connoisseur and Art —III. 


3 p.m. 
A of Municipal and County Engineers, — 
Midland District meeting, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Junior Institution of En ineers.—Visit to the National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington. 3 p.m. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Royal Automobile Club. 


Dd HESE illustrations are given in con- 
1E nexion with our second article on 
the Royal Automobile Club, which 

appears op another page, where other 
illustrations will be found. The first article 
appeared in our last issue. The architects are 
Messrs. Mewes & Davis, in conjunction with 
Mr. E. Keynes Purchase. 


Stadents’ Clab, Liverpool University. 

THE complete scheme for this building 
includes two clubhouses, one for men students 
and one for women students, and a theatre 
or debating hall to be used jointly by both. 
Above the theatre a gymnasium will be built. 

The present building which approaches 
completion is the men's section. The 
illustration shows its main front to Bedford- 
street. The building consists of four large 
rooms, one over the other, a billiard-room in 
the basement, a reading-room on the und 
floor, a dining-room on the first, and a library 
on the second. At the back of these are 
various committee and service rooms. The 
kitchen is placed where it is in order that it 
may serve the women’s club when that is 
built. 

The materials used for the elevation shown 
are Portland stone and local common bricks, 
wire-cut on face and set with a wide white 
joint, running five brick courses to the foot. 
When wire-cut the common stock bricks of 
the Liverpool district lose the startling 
changes of colour from pink to white in a 
single brick, which usually make them so 
difficult to use. Instead, they show a rich 
variety of deep reds and purples in addition 
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to the pleasanter texture of the wire - cut sur- 
face. For wire- cutting, instead of pressing 
the face of these common bricks, the brick. 
makers of Liverpool four years ago charged 
an extra shilling a thousand. So great now i 
the demand, however, that the makers have 
been able to raise their price an additional 
15s. a thousand, but even so the price is 
much less than that of the pressed Ruaboe 
bricks, which till recently had been the only 
facing bricks obtainable. The bricks for ths 
building were supplied by Mr. Middleharst, a 
Sutton Oak. 

The enriched cymatium of the main comic 
is in grey terra-cotta supplied by Messrs 
Doulton, of Lambeth. Messrs.  Walie 
Macfarlane & Co. have supplied the cast-ircs 
balustrades and vases. e genera] contrac 
tors are Messrs. Brown & Backhouse, d 
Liverpool. C. H. Remy. 


Church of Humanity, Liverpool. 

Tue drawing shows a sketch scheme for a 
church for the Liverpool Positivists on a fine 
site that they possess overlooking the new 
cathedral. 'The main idea of the is that 
one dome should represent the old religion 
of the world and the other the new religion 
of Humanity. The light is concentrated 
under either dome and connecting them is 1 
darkened transept. A raised ambulatory 
encircles the church, from which in ther 
correct order lead the side chapels. Under 
the final apse and raised on a high pedestal 
to dominate the whole building is a colossal 
figure of Humanity, symboli by a wom: 
and child. The estimated cost of the build- 
ing is 20,000. C. H. Reniy. 


These designs were sent in to the Roya 
Exhibition this year, but were 
out. 
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Place des Vosges, Paris. 


L Photo, Les Monuments Historiques. 


THE R.L.B.A. TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


Conference of 1910, just publish 
by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, is a worthy record of a great 
achievement. This  profusely-illustrated 
volume gives a complete report of the 
Various papers and discussions, accounts of 
the visits and excursions, the speeches 
delivered at the inaugural meeting and the 
banquet, a complete list of the officials of 
the Congress, the committees, representatives 
_ of local authorities, and the ordinary members 
of the Congress. 

The preparation of such a volume must 
have entailed great labour and care; the 
result is a credit to all concerned. Being a 
record of the latest ideas and most advanced 
thought, this volume should be in the hands 
of everyone interested in the subject. 

As was only reasonable, the Conference 
opena with historical papers dealing with 

e cities of the past, which were contributed 
by Professor Percy Gardner, Professor F. 
Haverfield, Dr. Thomas Ashby, and Dr. 
A. E. Brinckman. 

There is no question as to the value of 
such contributions, or as to the ability with 
which they were handled. The intelligent 
Study of the past is the surest guide to right 
progress in the future The archeology 

. of town planning is of the first importance. 

What, however, seems to be of more im- 
portance even than a precise knowledge of 
the exact arrangement of any ancient town 
—is a knowledge of the life that it expressed. 

To understand fully, and mentally recon- 
‘struct any of the cities here dealt with 
we need to be able to realise the life of the 
people, their social and political ideas, 
their daily habits and customs. We are 
then in a position to judge how far the plan 
of the town expresses that life—what value 
it possesses as expressive architecture. 


1 Transactions of the Town Plannin 


To be acquainted with the fact that the 
Greeks grouped certain of their publio 
buildings round the Agora is of importance, 
but the more intimately we are acquainted 
with the organisation of their public life, 
and the more exactly we appreciate the ideas 
which the various buildings express, the 
better we can judge whether the buildings 
are given a position in accordance with their 
relative importance—a position and sur- 
roundings that helps the expression of the 
building. 

Useful as it is to know the facts, it is more 
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Florence (the Roman City shaded). 


useful still to know the underlying reasons. 
The actual form is of importance, but the 
idea behind it is what really interests us— 
the thoughts and feelings of the human 
beings, their point of view, their outlook 
upon life. 

This seems to us the chief value of 
archseology to the architect or the town 
planner—not the facts so much as the reasons 
why. Weshould like to see one of our classical 
scholars reconstruct the life of one of the 
small towns of antiquity, after the manner 
of Walter Pater, in Marius the Epicurean.” 


Fig. 
HYDROGRAPHY & 
CHOROGRAPHY 
OF ANCIENT ROME 


Scale /: A 000 


Gta in metres 


R Lanciani” de. 


After reading his description of the visit to 
the Temple of Æsculapius one realises 
the underlying idea of the building and the 
appropriateness of its position and surround- 
ings in a way that would be impossible 
without the knowledge of the life of the 
period which his genius has recreated. 

The value of such studies must obviously 
depend upon the amount of reliable material 
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available other than evidence drawn from 
the ruins of the towns themselves. 

Although it is possible to deal in this 
manner with the work of the later Roman 
period, we do not know how far it would be 
possible to apply the same method to the 
earlier Greek cities or the Alexandrian 
colonies of Asia Minor. 

To reconstruct the life of the people 


Perret de Chambéry's Ideal Plan. 


by inference from the ruins of the town seems 
to be the usual method of the archeologist 
Would it be possible to reconstruct that 
life from other reliable sources. eo that we 
could judge how far the people made any 
conscious effort to lay out the towns to 
expreas that life by the grouping of the 
buildings and the disposition of the streets! 

Considering how little real liberty and sell 
government, as we would understand thee 
terms, was possessed by these ancient 
cities of Greece and Asia Minor, it is 
that where any complete plan was employed 
it was to some extent impressed upon the 
citizens by superior authority, and that thee 
rectangular plans can hardly be considered 
as the free and spontaneous expression œ 
any complete corporate life. 

m another point of view it may b 

held that the corporate life of these days v 
a comparatively simple affair which could be 
. expressed by a simple enclosure, § 
market-place. and rectangular plots for houses 
If we regard the ideal town as the complete 
artistic expression of the corporate life oí it 
citizens with every building as placed 9 
express and emphasise the ideas and feeling 
of the people, it seems evident that to? 
planning as a fine art is only in its infancy. 

To our progress towards the perfect stat 
archeological studies such as those dedi 
with at the Congress are o! the utmost vale 

Our illustrations are reproduced by - 
mission of the R.1.B.A. 


GARDcN SUBURBS IN CON- 
NEXION WITH . ARGE CITIES. 


Ar the Auctioneers’ Institute of the United 
Kingdom, a paper was recently read 1 Mr. 
Joseph McConnell, of Belfast. on “Garda 
Suburbs in Connexion with Large Cites, 
from which we extract the following: 

One of the most important social pro 
of to-day is that of the housing of the 

We might reasonably ask— What would al 
social efforts profit, unless the environmen 
of the population affected by them adu»! 
with the times’ i 

It seems a pity that in many parts d ths 
country the old idea of individual owners? 
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of land and houses as a security is not 
favoured as I consider it ought to be. It 
has been my privilege to visit parts of the 
United States and a number of our colonies, 
and there, where everything is activity, where 
the ready cash counts, and big returns for 
money are expected, I found, in almost every 
instance, real estate to be the most attractive 
form of security. There the universal desire 
of every thrifty and enterprising adult is to 
own his or her own home, and, where possible, 
a garden; the result is that real estate has as 
free a market as any chattel. They have not 
the facility of cheap money we have, although 
they have the advantage over us of à much 
simpler code of land transfer laws. A word 
in season is necessary to the powers that be, 
who, while professing an anxiety about the 
housing of the people that is praiseworthy, 
at the same time double the stamp duty on 
conveyances and mortgages on all transactions 
over 500%. The transfer fee of a 6001. sale in 
America is 11. 10s., in Belfast 62. It does 
seem strange that a foreigner can come to 
London and sell his alien bearer bonds free 
of stamp duty, and if he floats a loan on the 
security of his foreign stock he has only to 
pay 4 per cent., whilst a native has to pay 
twice the amount in stamp duty on a transfer 
of property; in the former case not one penny 
of the proceeds may be spent in this country, 
though in the latter case the entire sum has 
already been expended. 

In Belfast, during the last seven years, 
many better-class artisans have purchased 
their own houses with gardens attached ; these 
men work on the Queen's Island and other 

lacer, earning "M that would make the 
mouth of many a Londoner, who wears his 
top hat to business every morning, water. 
In the past these jeep earned their money 
comparatively easily, and let it go as easily, 
bat, without exception, since they acquired 
these little homes, they have begun to under- 
stand the value of money, to see what a little 


saving and accumulation can do, and many of 
them are not satisfied with owning their own 
homes, but desire to become property owners. 
There is great scope for legrtimate improve- 
ment in the property market, if money which, 
at the present time, is either was or un- 
employed, can be directed as I have outlined. 
You are doubtless aware that local authori- 
ties with a population of 50,000 or upwards 
can advance on a house, when it is com- 
pleted, four-fifths of the saleable value pro- 
vided the house is not worth more than A 
The rate of interest is generally calculated 
and charged at a 4 per cent. in excess of the 
amount which the local body themselves pay. 
To illustrate my point, I propose giving 
you an actual case showing the annual sum a 
man pays for a house in Belfast, within the 
ld. tram stage, purchased through this 
method. The superficial area of the house is 
120 yds. exclusive of outhouses and yards, 
and contains two sitting-rooms, kitchen and 
four bedrooms. The sitting- rooms and 
kitchen have each an average superficial area 
of 17 yds., and the plot of land would be 
600 sq. yds. in extent. Price of house, 3201. 
£ s. d. 


Repayment of principal and interest in 
twenty-five yearly instalments on 250l, 


amount advanced .................... enn 9 2 
Ground rent for land ........................... 700 
£22 9 2 


This substantial house will be the pur- 
chaser’s own in twenty-five years at an annual 
payment of 221. 9s. 2d., which would be 
cheaper than if he were renting it. 

The transfer and other fees are very reason- 
able, but unfortunately there is a lot of red t: pe 
connected with getting advances from these 
bodies, and I am convinced, after considerable 
experience, that if Mr. John Burns would 
examine this Act, which was inaugurated by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and is named the 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, simplify the 


procedure, assist the local authorities to grant. 
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cheap money upon houses which have been 
well construc and erected in new districts 
under up-to date ideas, he would do more to 
solve the housing problem for the class I have 
indicated than by any other method, because 
I maintain that it is more in the interest of 
the State to enable the good citizens to become 
the owners of their own houses than by any 
co-operative system that can be set up in 
connexion with this subject. 

Private enterprise, well directed, can 
always provide an equally good article at a 
much lower rate than a public body, and if 
proper encouragement were given to those who 
are trying to advance the development of the 
suburbs of the large cities, and discourage- 
ment to those who are not providing the right 
article, private enterprise would rise to the 
occasion, and the result would be most profit- 
able to the nation. 

Perhaps you will allow me, Mr. Chairman, 
to here illustrate an experience in Ireland of 
the difference between the individual owner 
and cheap houses provided by the State. 
Under favourable legislation, culminating. in 
the great Wyndham Act, the Irish tenant 
farmer has been enabled, with the aid of the 
credit of Great Britain, to purchase from his 
landlord his farm, the Treasury advancing the 
whole of the pore ie money, and the terms 
are so reasonable that the annual repayments 
of principal and interest to the Treasury are 
on the average 20 per cent. less than the rent 
the tenant was paying the landlord for some 
time prior to the sale; the average price that 
the landlord obtained for his interest, for good 
land, was twenty-four years’ purchase on the 
rent he was Eocene at the time the sale took 
place, without any deductions for agents’ fees 
or management expenses. The tenant repays 
the interest and principal to the Treasury in 
the form of an annuity, expiring in sixty- 
eight years from the date the money was 
advanced. : 

Going through the country as I do, from 
Cork to Limerick, and Galway to Belfast, 
the changes in the rural parts of Ireland are 
most gratifying. New homesteads are spring- 
ing up everywhere, and good stone end slated 
houses are taking the place of the old tumble- 
down farmhouses, with modern, up-to-date 
office houses, or, in Saxon parlance, farm. 
buildings, are being erected. Why? Because 
the agriculturist of Ireland has now become 
the absolute owner of the land, and he has an 
incentive to work, knowing that it is all for 
his own benefit. Statistics show that many 
more thousand acres of land each year have 
been broken up and cropped, and many 
thousand more head of cattle and horses are 
being raised annually. 

Practically synchronising with these 
changes there was also an Act passed enabling 
the Treasu to advance to the County 
Councils of Treland sums of money sufficient 
to erect 25,000 up-to-date labourers’ cottages, 
with a least half an acre of ground attached 
to each of them. Only recently it was 
announced that the Government proposed to 
allocate another 1,000,000]. towards this 
object, the previous grants having deen 
exhausted. These houses have been a great 
boon to the poor agricultural labourer, and 
although they use their patch of und to 
advantage, still one misses that air of im- 
provement and advancement so apparent and 
so gratifying in the adjoining tenant farmers’ 
holding. Why Because, although the 
labouring man has a cheap holding, he feels 
that it is not his own, and that all his improve- 
ments would be worth nothing to him if he 
had to leave them behind. 

Garden cities are the ideal state, but the 
great majority are, and will, for many years 
to come, be compelled to reside close to vhe 
Jarge centres of employment. The greatest 
benefit to the greatest number is, therefore, 
to be derived through the improvement of the 
garden suburbs of the large cities. 

No one will, I think, traverse my statement 
that it is the duty of this great Empire to 
make its people happy, contented, and 
prosperous, and to encourage them to own a 
few sods rather than to covet the reward of 
their neighbours’ industry and thrift. The 
best brains have plenty of scope in the Old 
Country, if thev are not up against an arti- 
ficial barrier which may lax a man severely, 
where, how, or when he knows not. 

The transfer and registration of land in this 
country should be simple and untrammelled, 


and every State assistance should be rendered 
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to renew confidence which previously existed 
in the security of land. 

There is à weightier reason than the new 
idea of geographical disposition of invest- 
ments which causes a man to neglect good 
improving property in his own town, which, 
ten years ago, he would have snapped up, and 
invest his money in some distant land which 
he personally knows nothing about, with no 
prospect of e dividends. 

I contend that any legislation, no matter 
what temporary work we may gain through 
it, which may tend to restrict the handling 
of property is neither in the interest of the 
State nor our profession. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


Fog years past the oity 
Chicago Traffic authorities of Chicago have 
Problem. been confronted with the difi- 
cult problem of coping with the 
ever-increasing tra ffio in the business area. To 
the first report of the City Subway Department, 
issued early in 1909, a supplementary Report 
was added last year, giving detailed statistics 
of traffic and proposing a remedy for the 
existing congestion. It is stated that the con- 
— of ordinary traffic in the area affected 
so serious that the actual maximum traffic 
per hour on surface lines is only 62 per cent. 
of the amount seven or eight years „ not- 
withstanding a total annual increase of: 30 per 
cent. Taking the converse position, this 
means that ordinary traffic must be seriously 
incommoded by the surface lines, which are 
evidently as mnoh out of place in the centre 
of Chicago as they would be in Threadneedle- 
Street. 'lhe elevated lines and main lines of 
transportation have reached their ultimate 
practicable capacity, and, in the opinion of the 
Subway Department, an increase of 100 per 
cent. ín the carrving capacity of existin 
traffio facilities would still leave a period o 
‘congestion every morning and evening. 
is is obviously a position demandin 
somewhat heroic measures, and the proposa 
made is to construct a subway system, hounded 
on the north by Chicago-avenue, on the South 
by 22nd-street, on the east by Wabash-avenue, 
and on the west by Halsted-street.  Aocording 
to this projoct the subways will start at points 
where the four elevated lines now enter the 
central district, and wil] ultimately take all 
traffic carried by the existing elevated and 
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surface lines, thus relieving the streets from 
encumbrances which are quite out of place in 
thoroughfares of the kind. The small plan in 
our illustration shows the first section of 
subways recommended by the Subway Depart- 
ment, and the section represents one of the 
proposed stations in Wabash-avenue. 

Since publication of the Report mentioned 
the whole matter has been referred to Mr. Bion 
J. Arnold, whose plans contemplate the provi- 
sion of six tracks in the subways, the adoption 
of two levels to obviate crossings, and a large 
car depot under Grant Park, on the lake front. 
Mr. Arnold does not propose that the subways 
shall carry all traffico, but that they shall relieve 
congestion, and by gradual extension provide 
for further growth of traffic without increased 
encumbrance of the streets. 

The total cost of the subways recommended 
by the city authorities is about 22 millions 
sterling, an amount. which is sufficient to 
demoastrate the enormous cost of making good 
in the present-day past mistakes in town 
planning and administration. 


Tnx Stepney Borough Council 
A Boulevard are carrying out a great 
in East Impro ement of the main road 
London. at Mile End, and near the site 
of the old toll-gate, where it is 
flanked by what was known as The Waste— 
& resort of costermongers and hucksters. Lord 
Colebrook, lord of the manor of Stebonheath, 
or Stepney, sold his surface-rights in The Waste 
to the Council for 1,5007. two years ago. The 
Council have laid out The Waste and planted 
it with trees and flower-beds, so as to form a 
wide boulevard. Having also acquired from 
the lord of the manor his rights in the retail 
market, they have provided for the con- 
tiuuance, under regulation, of the market, 
which will now be restricted to the new broad 
roa 


A MUCH-NEEDED improvement 
Hammersmith is to be carried out in Hammer- 
Broadway. smith Broadway, which is to 
be widened about 40 ft. When 
this is completed the County Council will be able 
to run a through tramway service between 
Putney and Harlesden. Another scheme is 
being put forward to widen King-street, one of 
the main western traffic routes of London, 
at a cost of 250,000/. This suggestion was 
one of those recommended by the Royal 
Commission on London Traffic. 
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Chicago Traffic Problems: Plan and Section of Proposed Subways. 
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Mr. E. J. Drxon, in a paper 

The Value of dealing with the history of 
Town-planning the town planning agitation, 

Competitions. makes the suggestion that it is 

3 5 . waa 
ing compotitions sho generally 
swine to the lack of local knowledge of other 
than local competitors. 

There is no doubt that local knowledge is 
of the first importance, but we must not confuse 
knowledge with skill, and it may be that the 
requisite skill in panning is not always 
possessed by the local architects. 

There seems to be more force in his suggestion 
that if the architects of any district co-operate 
to press the local council into action, a definite 
scheme of some kind should take the field in 
order that the solution of local problems may 
assume a definite practical shape. 


A SCHEME has Fe sud apr 
Open Spaces for acquiri acres 

and Recreation the Grange Estate, Kilbum, 
Grounds. at an outlay of 19,5001., and 
reser ing 7 acres to the public 

benefit. Contributions to the fund are made by 
the Hampstead (5,500/.), Willesden (1,000), 
and Middlesex County (1,000/.) C and 
by the London County Council (II, 4000.) 
who wil lay out and maintain the rune 
Mr. E. J. Horniman ori pas to e over 
in uitv, for & public recreation-ground, 
an Pd and in Kensal Town, where such 
means of enjoyment are non-existent, which he 
is about to lay out as a garden, with sand.pit, 
etc. It is proposed to reserve the central 
rtion of the Tabard-street area, some 5 acres 
in extent, as a planted open space with the 
new working-class dwellings ranged around it. 
Miss Octavia Hill asks for help to secure and 
vest in the National Trust a tract of about 
1} mile by the side of the River Wandle with 
fice meadows and woodland, which can be 
acquired for 3,0004. The Local Government 
Board have agreed to the proposed conversior of 
the northern portion, 50 acres, of the White 
Hart Estate, in Edmonton and Tottenhan, into 
an open space. The War Office have offered 
to Rochester Corporation 22 acres near the 
Fort Pitt Military Hospital at a price of 4,2001, 
provided it is preserved as a recreation-ground. 


Tux Third National i 

National on City Planning wi a 
Conference this year at Philadelphia, 
on City May 15, 16, and 17. Since the 
Planning. very successful Conference sí 


Rochester in May, 1910, the 
value of such & meeting is becoming more 
generally recognised, not on]y among architects 
and engineers, but among city officials of bro 
view and business organisations of progressive 
Spirit. Prepared papers will serve merely to 
guide the discussion into specific channels and 
avoid waste of time in random talk. 

Among the papers which will be presented are 
the following :—" Street Widths and Their Sub- 
divisions for Various Purposes,” by Mr. Nelson 
P. Lewis, Chief Engineer Board of Estimates 
and Apportionment, New York City; Mr. J ohn 
Nolen, Fellow A.S.L.A., Cambridge, Mass; 
Mr. Charles Mulford-Robinson, Rochester, N.Y. 
** The Erncipls o 15 Unam oie Ad 
Planning Act,” ty Mr. Andrew Wright craw- 
ford, Aiak City Souen dro pa Vier 
Tax Assessments, an ndemna tion, 
by the ] Hon. Lawson Purdy, LL.D., President, 
Department Taxes and Assessments, New 
York City. 

In connexion with the Conference the first 
municipal exhibit of city planning will be held 
at City Hall, to which councils have appro- 
priatecd 10,000 dollars A city planning 
automobile tour of the city is being ned fot 
the members of the Conference and specially- 
invited guests. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all who are 
interested in city planning to attend the sessions 
of the Conference. For m OE 
regarding the programme, or details of member · 
abit inquire of the Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 
19, Congress-street, Boston, Mass. 


IN our issue of April 7 (p. 433) 
Holyrood. we referred to & scheme fot 
rebuilding the Abbey gees: 
Hol as a memorial to King Edward 
The plan and view reproduced on next page 
show the full intentions of the authors, 
Ramsay Traquair, A. R. I. B. A., Mr. F. C. Mears, 
and Mr. J. S. Ferrier, A. R. I. B. A. 
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The Proposed Abbey Gateway, Holyrood: View from Canongate. 
By Mr. Ramsay Traquair, A. R. I. B. A. 
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- Tux opening of the new foot- 
Subways at the passenger subwavs at the 
Elepha t and klephant and Castle will, it is 
Castle. understood, take place early 
in June. Although the original 
scheme on which construction was begun about 
eighteen months ago is practically completed, 
it is thought inadvisable at present to open the 
subways until the extension, crossing under- 
neath New Kent-road, which was decided on 
only last month, is finished. The subways 
have been designed by the Southwark Borough 
Engineer and Survevor, Mr. A. Harrison, and 
are being carried out by Messrs. Porry & Co. 
(Bow). The passages radiate from an under- 
‘ground hall, which is situated close to the 
island site between Walworth-road and 
Newington Butts, and extend in four directions 
to the corners of New Kent-road and Newington- 
causeway, London-road and St. George’s-road, 
Newington Butts ani St. George's. road, 
and Newington-causeway and London-road. In 
addition to the stairways at each of these corners 
one has been placed on the island site. The 
passages are practically square in shape, having 
a floor 8 ft. wide and a headway of 7 ft. 8 in. 
When the whole scheme is completed it is 
anticipated that the total cost will reach between 
15,0001. and 20,0007., towards which the Baker- 
street and Waterloo Railway Company is 
contributing 6,000/., the London County Council 
3,0007., and the Southwark Borough Council the 
balance. The vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
at the Elephant and Castle is exceedingly heavy, 
something like 2,000 vehicles and 19,000 people 
passing hourly during the busiest parts of the 
-day.—Times. 
TuE proposed development of 
Garden Suburb the Alkington estate of about 
for Manchester.700 acres has made further 
progress. A meeting of 
owners and other persons interested has been 
held at Middleton. As there is practically no 
opposition, it is hoped that this will be the first 
scheme to be carried out under the provision of 
the Town Planning Act. 


A DEPUTATION from munici- 
Canada and palities of Canada will come 
the Housing to England to take part in the 
Problem. Coronation festivities and to 
study the English method of 
meeting housing difficulties such as are met 
with in Canadian cities. The visitors will be 
from Winnipeg, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, 
Edmonton (Alberta), and other cities, and will 
see the Hampstead garden suburb and other 
co-partnership suburbs and garden cities. 


Tur societies affiliated to 

A Technical Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd., 
Library and are combining to provide a 
Co-partnership technical library on behalf of 
Tenants, Ltd. the workmen in their employ. 
The more expensive books will 

'be kept at a centre, for the present at 6, Blooms- 
bury-square, W.C., and a catalogue of them 
‘supplied to each society so that they may be 
forwarded by post on request, Of the cheaper 
manuals duplicate sets will be provided, and a 
set located on each estate. As the affiliated 
societies now number fourtecn—at Derwent- 
water, Ealing (London), Fallings Park (Wolver- 
hampton), Garden City (Letchworth), Hamp- 
‘stead (London), Harborno (Birmingham), 
Humberstone (Leicester), Levenshulme (Man- 
.chester), Liverpool, Sealand, near Chester, 
Sevenoaks (Kent), Stoke-on-Trent—the library 
will fulfil a most useful and extensive educational 


Purpose. 
ULM-ON-THE-DANUBE, in South 
‘Two Views Germany, is best known to 
at Ulm. English housing reformers as 
an example of municipal land 
.ownership, and as the place where the English 
type of two-story cottage has soppanton the 
usual German block dwelling. here are, 
however, other things worthy of notice, and the 
accompanying views convey a slight idea of 
the charm oí this old-world town. 
„ At the spot known as Little Venice“ the 
‘backwater is lined with old buildings of timber 
.construction, whose lower stories are used as 
warehouses on the level of the water. The 
Metzger Tower is a striking feature as seen 
from the walls. The massive square of brick- 
work, whose simplicity is relieved near the top 
by some rough arcading, is covered by a steeply- 
pitched roof of tiles with the usual rounded 
-ends. The tiles in this case are highly glazed 
and of great variety of hue, greens, yellows, 
and blues mingling with the predominent red to 
produce a brilliant and not unpleasing contrast 
-with the sombre brown of the roofs around. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIUSITION.—TIiI. 


O much is to be found at Olympia of 
interest to those engaged in building that 
we have felt it due to all whose par- 
ticipation has done so much towards 

rendering the Exhibition a success to give 
further notices of those important exhibits 
which we had not, through lack of space, been 
able to describe in our last two issues. We 
may again refer our readers to the plan 
published on April 21 as an aid to locating the 
various stalls. 


BRICKWORK. 
Messrs. J. Brown, Ltd. 

Messrs. James Brown (London), Ltd., Essex 
Wharf, Durward-street, Whitechapel, E., have 
at their stand (1964, Row J) a small erection 
in brickwork, showing designs of 2-in. facing 
bricks, moulded bricks, window and door bricks, 
also hand-made tiles, 11 in. by 7 in. by ;-in. 
thick. 

Mr. Walter C. Candy. 


Mr. Walter (. Candy, of Hall Green, Birming- 


ham, shows at Stand No. 140, Row G, stone- 
ware drain pipes, roofing tiles. glazcd bricks, 
sanitary ware, and facing bricks. 


The Co? Drum Pottery. 


The Col Drum Pottery establishment, 11, 
Sloane-street, is well represented. and the 


attractive groups are displayed with consider- | 


able artistic effect. Simplicity of form is aimed 
at by the potters, and decorative effects are 
often obtained accidentally during firing. All 
the pottery is made by hand, and, as may be 
seen, the shapes are specially suitable for floral 
displays. Messrs. Col Drum also make large 
vases in biscuit terra-cotta for use in gardens. 
The pottery is made in Chelsea. 


Messrs. “olliers, Ltd. 

In Row J, 1954, Messrs. Colliers, Ltd., brick 
and tile manufacturers, Marks Tcy, Shenfield 
and Hutton, Cranham and Stanway, Essex, 
show various descriptions and colours of sand- 
faced and machine-made building bricks, as 
manufactured in their works, including speci- 
mens of brindled red facing, in four (or, if 
required, five) shades, stock facings, clean and 
square, hard grizzles, and sand-faced inside 
bricks, with frogs for internal work. 

Samples of shingle, sand, and gravel are 
exhibited, as raised from the Stanway gravel 

it, for filtration, cement paving, and stone- 
hing. They also show samples of Cranham 
partition blocks and fixing bricks. 


The Haunchwood Brick and Tile Company, 
Ltd., and G. W. Lewis’ Tileries, Ltd. 


At Stand No. 129, Row F, the Haunchwood 
Brick and Tile Company, Ltd., and G. W. 
Lewis’ Tileries, Ltd., Stockingford, Nuneaton, 
are to be seen blue bricks, ridges, chimney-pots, 
quarries, sanitary pipes, copings, vases, etc., 
roofing tiles, machine or hand made, in all 
colours, uniform and mottled; hips, valleys 
and angles to match. 


‘The Hoo Brick Company, Ltd. 


The Hoo Brick Company, Ltd., 6. High- 
street, Rochester, show at their stand in 
Row B (No. 14), red and sand stock and moulded 
bricks, washed sand and graded, shingles, and 
Brice's brick moulding inachine. 

Keysworth Terra-Cotta. 

The exhibit of this material is the outcome of 
& terra-cotta industry, in white and tinted 
clays, founded by Lady Amy Baker, in order 
to bring into prominence the unique and many- 
coloured clays to be found in Dorset and Hants. 
some of which, when treated under certain 
conditions and baked in a muffled kiln, are 
found to resemble not only stone, but, in many 
cases, delicately tinted marble. 

. It was thou h that they might be introduced, 
as in North Italy (where only common red is, 
however, available) into both church, domestic 
and garden architecture, with excellent effect, 
owing to their artistic colouring, and at a price 


which would place them within the reach of 


manv to whom the cost of stone would be 
prohibitive. In order to carry out this proposal, 
a small workshop was established by Lady 
Baker, the founder, at her residence, Forest 
Garden, Burley, Hants, for artistic work, with 
a small kiln where experiments with all sorts and 
kinds of clays, from the two neighbouring 
counties, are constantly being made, with the 
most encouraging results. The  Keysworth 
brickyard, half a mile from Wareham, has now 
been secured, and close to the beds of clay 
from which the principal supplies are drawn. 

Evening art classes have been started under 
the County Council of Hants, with a view to 
training competent and intelligent workers in 
clay, and it is hoped Dorset may do the same. 
Promising members of these classes are being 
affiliated to the industry and given work where 
possible, under certain conditions and stipula- 
tions to ensure sound workmanship and market- 
able value. | 


Messrs. W. T. Lamb & Sons. 

. Messrs. W. T. Lamb & Sons, 21, Esaex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., show at Stand No. 88, 
Row E, a small erection built with Down Mill 
(Bracknell) Brick Company's red and mottled 
facings; the Northam Brick Company's primrose 
facings ; W. Brown & Son’s dark purple stock 
fucings; and the Grays Chalk Quarries 
Company's brindled and primrose a 5 and 
silica firebricks The roofing material is by the 
Rosemary Hill Tileries Company. 


DOORS. 
Messrs. H. C. Cleaver, Ltd. 

Messrs. H. C. Cleaver, Ltd., of No. 35, 
Berners-street, London, W., and at Man- 
chester and Birmingham, show their patent 
revolving door at Stand No. 145, Row G. The 
door revolves round the operator instead of 
being pushed before him. 


The“ Durabar Draught and Dust 
Excluder and Weather Bar. 

This is the patent of Mr. A. R. Groome, 
A.R.I.B.A., and is for stopping the draught 
space found under everv door and window. 
It bas recently been installed in Windsor Castle 
for his Majesty the King, having earlier proved 
successful at Marlborough House. The latter 
installation was the outcome of the visit of the 
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Draught and Dust Excluder and Weather Bar. 


present King and Queen to the Building Trades 
Exhibition at Olympia two ycars ago. The 
‘* Durabar"' may be sen on Stand 93, Row E 
(Messrs. Hv. Hope & Sons), and is fitted to the 
front door of the model cottage and a number 
of other exhibitors’ doors in the Exhibition. 
The Durabar Company,  Palace-chambers, 
Hereford, are the sole makers, 


Te Fireproof Doors, Ltd. 

The Fireproof Doors, Ltd., 46, King William- 
strect, London, E.C., exhibit at Stand No. 175, 
Row H, several types of their Dreadnought ” 
doors, such as have been installed by the 


Government at tho Admiralty, Law Courts, 
post- offices, etc. These doors have passed 
severe tests, 


The Guildecor Hinge Company, Ltd. 

At No. 82, Row F, the Guildecor Hinge 
Company, Ltd., of 29, Newinan-street, Oxford- 
street, London, W., have a stand showi 
double-action and single-action doors, fitted wit 
the patent Guildecor sight-proof and draught- 

roof hinge. The hinge does away with the 
oor-plate necessary to any other standard 
form of check-action hinge. Tho check action 
is contained in the barrel of the hinge. 


The Wilson Rolling Shutter Company. 


The Wilson Rolling Shutter Company, St. 
John's House, 124-7, Minories, London, E., 
exhibit at Stand 220, Row K, their rolling steel 
doors and shutters, suitable for doorways and 
openings in all classes of buildings. These doors 
and shutters are made in steel, bronze, and 
wood, and of varying types to suit circum- 
stances. The interlocking slat loop jointed 
type is specially recommended on account of its 
maximum strength and durability with a 
minimum of weight. The firm’s improved fire 
preventing and resisting doors and shutters 
ave been A ere designed and constructed, 
and are fitted with patented devices to meet the 
requirements of the fire insurance companies, 
the London County Council, and other 


authorities. 
GLASS. 
The British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd. 


The British Luxfer Prism Syndicate exhibit, 
at the Crittall Manufacturing Company’s 
stand, No. 98, Row E, a casement glazed with 
Luxfer electro-copper  fire-resisting glass; 
also a door, at the Fireproof Doors, Ltd., 
Stand No. 175, Row H, glazed in similar 
manner. 


Messrs. Campbell & Christmas. 


Messrs. Campbell & Christmas, of St. 
Oswald's Studios, West Brompton, S. W., are 
showing at Stand 105, Row E, stained and 
leaded glass, stained plate glass for roofs, 
casements, opus sectile and mosaic work, and 
decorative work, etc. 


Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Ltd. 

Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Ltd., Glass 
Works, near Birmingham, show vitreous glass 
tiles for walls and floors, fireplaces, etc. ; panels 
showing tile schemes in various colours and 
sizes ; wall and floor mosaics in similar material, 
and casements glazed in Flemish glass in large 
and small patterns—a distinctive type of orna- 
mental glass which gives an effectiveness that 
render it suitable for the best class of work. 
Messrs. Chance show small lights with old 
English crown glass and genuine crown bullions. 
This glass is stil made, but only by the 
exhibitors, by the process in vogue in medisval 
times, and is therefore the genuine Old English 
crown. Samples of extra white double rolled 
cast glass are shown, specially adapted by its 
whiteness for studios, picture galleries, and the 
best work in roof glazing where the best attain- 
able light and freedom from colour are of 
importance. Samples of muffled, figured rolled, 
cathedral, plain rolled, and rough.cast plate 
and other glass are exhibited. On the same 
stand is shown the Maximum Daylight Glass, 
supplied by the Maximum Light Window Glass 
Company, of 28, Victoria-street, S.W. 


The Permanent Decorative Glass Company, 


The Permanent Decorative Glass Company, 
Ltd., of Lancaster, makers of the ''Florite ” 
opal glass tiling, exhibit at Mr. Brook’s stand 
(No. 121, Row F). The tiling, besides the usual 
white and Pot" colours, is shown enamelled 
in a variety of art colours, both bright majolica 
glaze and dull“ egg-shell and shaded surfaces; 
it is also decorated in designs suitable for 
panels, string course, and friezes. This opal 
tiling is not fixed with pitch-backing, and is 
free from risk of danger from fire or shiftin 
by heat. It is nevertheless not liable to crac 
or craze. This firm also show their new 
* Stocal" enamelled tiling, which consists of 
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eel plates in brick or tile sizes, having a dove- 
tail turned-in edge all round each tile, giving a 
rip whereby it is impossible to become detached 
rom the wall It is unaffected by underground 
p or outside exposure to frost and weather, 
d cannot become discoloured by any percola- 
tioà which may 8 the backin ause 
there is always the impervious metal immedi- 
atdly behind the glaze. It has been fixed at 
s: ‘Admiralty Offices in the new kitchen. 


HEATING. 


The Bell Range and Foundry Company, Ltd. 
The Rell Range and Foundry Company, Ltd., 


of West Bri Works, Northampton, show at. 


Stand No. 232, Row. L, grates, boilers, delft 
faience, and French tiles. 


. The Carron Company. T 


In our last issue we briefly mentioned 
the exhibit of the Carron Company, whose 
works are. at Carron, Stirlingshire, and 
Phonix Foundry, Sheffield. . Thi 


incorporated by Royal Charter in 1773, have an 


interesting exhibit at Stand 223, Row K, and 
liave on view & large selection of their cooking 
apparatus, as adopted by hotels, restaurants, 
a institutions, etc., including a -fine central 
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Grate by the Carron Company. 
range, otato. ! 
steamers, etc. The company 8 new range, the 
* Carron,” is also. to be, seen in action. This 


company have also on exhibition a large and 
varied selection of firegrated and firegrate 


at prices to 


suites, in period and modern et eae 3 
e display are 


suit all purses. Included in 
man é 
for Shick the company hold the original 


carvings executed over one hundred years ago 


by students of. the Royal Academy during 
the Presidenoy of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
average bath is shown in great variety, including 
spray and shower. v^ 
Messers. R. Crittall & Co. 
The exhibit of Messrs. Richard. Crittall & Co., 


197, Wardour-street, Oxford-street, W., in Row C. 


sets forth a new departure in heating, 


No. 37), 
ONS ad itself particularly to those 


and will recommend 


to whom radiators and pipes used as a method 


erto are an unpleasant 


ing buildings hit 
of warming ing Bot 


necessity. Tbe system of warming by 

els ind floors has been devised to utilise the 
han effect of radiant heat in distinction to 
warming by convection such as occurs when 
radiators are used. With the hot panels a much 
lower temperature of warming surface can be 
Matan The panels and floors consist of 
coils of jointlees tubes embedded in a layer of 
special composition. ‘The panels can be coupled 
up to any ordinary 5 system, and each 
section can he valved to enable the temperature 
to be increased or decreased as desired, and can 
be so arran that fresh-air inlets can be 
utilised at the back, and fresh air introduced 
into the room. 


Messrs. Fenlon & Son. 


Messrs. Fenlon & Son, heating specialists, 
eto., Tudor-street, London, show  geysers, 
baths. and bathroom fittings. The firm's 
circulators (gas-heated) include :—" C. C. Fleet 
(in copper) and Triad ” (cast-iron). These are 
for attachment to existing hot-water pipes from 
kitchen boiler, and as a substitute for kitchen 
range boiler; also for use in public lavatories, 
hairdressers’ saloons, and for heating pipes, 
radiators, etc. Hot water is maintained at the 


tilting-pan, potato and vegetable 


examples of XVIII th- century designs, 
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desired temperature by special thermostatic 
valve. Fenlon's Unique ” self-contained gas 
or oil heated radiators for hot water or steam 
are exhibited, and their New Era self. 
contained, gas-heated, which utilises the waste 
heat from an ordinary lighting burner and gives 

ure heat free of cost for fuel. 

ot-water apparatus, for heating greenhouses, 
motor-houses, etc., are shown. 


Messrs. Horrell & Bowman. 


Messrs. Horrell & Bowman, of Moseley- 
road, and Newhall-street, Birmingham, are 
exhibiting at 25a Gallery, Row B, their recently 
patented chimney cowl, which has a clear 
passage through for the smoke and sweep's 
rush. The principal new features introduced 
in the manufacture of the cowl are :— 


(1) The head of the cow] revolves on yellow 


metal wheels, C, which work on aluminium 
bearings, B and D, round the (outside) of 
the flue pipe, M. The working parts being in 


this position are kept quite free from smoke 


and corrosion, consequently are very sensitive 
to all small currents of air. The revolving 
wheels, C, are guarded from the wet by the top 
ring, A. 
(2) The 
of the cowl makes it impossible for the wind to 
blow down the chimney, the vane will not face 


wind, thus compelling the extracting louvres to 


do so, and creating an updraught. 
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Patent Cowl. 


(3) A clear exit is left for the smoke and carbon 
deposits from the fire, and sufficient room for the 
sweep to get his brush through. This ensures 
the cowl being properly swept without the use of 
ladders. i . 

(4) The Venetian top and bearings are made 
of copper and aluminium. 

(5) 1t is easy to fix, the body, M, being made 
in cast-iron and the flange, R, movable makes it 
quickly adjusted to the many different designs of 


Boilers and . 


sition of the wind vane in the front 
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chimney- pots. The patentees recommend this 
cowl for all chimneys where the draught is 
sluggish. It will be found to improve the 
suction in the chimney, and overcome [the 
nuisance of a smoking firegrate. 


The Nautilus Fire Company, Ltd. 


In our Supplement of April 21, p. 6, we ave 
a notice of the exhibit of the X autilus Fire 


Nautilus Patent Bush Fire. 


Company, Ltd., and mentioned that the chief 
feature of the firm's exhibit is the Bush " 
fireplace. We now give an illustration showing 
one of the designs for this fireplace. 


: Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., Ltd. 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., Ltd. 
Thorncliffe Ironworks and Collieries, near 
Sheffield, have a miscellaneous exhibit at 
Stall 180, Row H, including stable fittings, 
cooking apparatus, consisting of steam pan, 


vegetable ateamer, hot closet, and carving 
table, radiators, boilers, cooking stoves, hot 
water. pipes, rain-water pipes, soil pipes, spoute 
and fittings, garden roller, cast iron sectiana? 
boilers, and garden fountain. 


Messrs. J. F. Phillips & Son. 

Messrs. J. F. Phillips & Son have an installa- 
tion showing Barker's patent hydro-rediant 
heating system, which combines the mest 
desirable features of an open fireplace with those 
of the closed stove, and the circulating system 
of heating by hot water. It has, further, the 
advan thatitcan be added to an existing fire- 
place without any alteration to existing ers’ 
work or cutting and carving being necessary. 
It is a tenant’s fixture, and can be removed and 
taken away, and the fireplace restored to its 
original condition in a very short time if ite 
owner wishes to remove to another 
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The generator can be either used as an open 
fire, or when its cheerfulness is not required 
but only efficiency and economy, it can be 
converted in a few seconds into a closed slow 
combustion: generator of large capacity. The 
fire itself.is lined as an ordinary fire, with fire- 
clay blocks of standard size. The generator is 
so constructed that when closed it can be 
completely filled with fuel which lasts for a long 
time and burns day and night without attention. 
It is also so arranged that every part of it is 
easily accessible for cleaning and inspection. 
The stove would be useful in the class of house 
which is springing up in large numbers in the 
suburbs and country districts in the immediate 
vieinity of large towns, in which the entrance 
hall is designed as to be used as a sitting-room, 
and is provided with a fireplace. When the 
generator is used in such a situation it maintains 
a gentle heat in the whole house when used 
closed, whereas it can immediately be con- 
verted into a blazing fire in the evening, or 
when the hall is used for its designed purpose 
of a sitting room. 


Messrs. J. F. Phillips & Son also show the 


Aero system of heating, which does not 
depend for its circulation upon the boiling 
of water and the generation of steam for ita 
acceleration, while it is claimed that any desired 
temperature can be maintained without difficulty 
with the advan 
temperature of all steam systems, whether 
live or vacuum steam, with their resulting dis- 
comfort, and the uneven temperatures of most 
of the vity water installations by which 
some radiators are abnormally hot and others 
practically cold are avoided. That there is no 
necessity to provide an excavated heating- 
chamber for the boiler, as the pi 
returned at a level considerably below it if 
required; and that the distance over which 
the water may be circulated is very much 
greater than under ordinary gravity conditions. 


The Standard Range and Foundry Company, 
Ltd. 


The Standard Range and Foundry Company, 
Ltd., 106, New Bond-street, W., are showing at 
Stand 234, Row L, an old English oak-panelled 
room, decorated with antique copper interiors 
and hoods, together with some wrought-iron- 
work and electrical fittings. They are also 
showing the patent Burkone fire, the 
Conqueror combination copper and bath 
heater, which -acts as-an ordinary domestic 
copper and also as a supply for hot water to 
the bath or sink. They are also exhibiting 
a combination range copper and bath. A feature 
of the stand is their municipal range, which has 
been brought up to date. 


The Teale Fireplace Company. 


The Teale Fireplace Company, Leeds and 
London, claim that they are the original 


patentees and manufacturers of the barless or: 


well type of fireplace, the date of their original 
patent being some years prior to that of any 
other. Of late years they have patented further 
improvements, notably the carpet protector, 
which, amongst other advantages, enables them 
to use a hearth 4 in. high instead of 6 in., if 
desired. Their, fireplaces are provided with an 
air supply in such a way that the passages do 
not become choked with ashes, but limited 
so that the combustion of the fuel is under 
control. In the Front Hob fireplace the ashes 
can be removed without letting the fire out. 

Their exhibit consists mainly of this patent 
Front Hob fireplace, embodying the improve- 
ments referred to above, but they also show 
the Mallard type of fireplace which is not 
provided with ashpans, but has an air supply 
so arranged that it cannot become blocked 
with ashes, and in addition, the '' Transition ” 
fire without bars, and the original Economiser "' 
type with vertical bars. Some Lens examples 
of wood mantelpieces and, outside the stand, a 
ventilating grate as extensively used in hospitals 
completes this firm's exhibit, as the space 
available does not permit the inclusion of one 
of the large hospital ward stoves. 


Messrs. Werner, Pfleiderer, & Perkins, Ltd. 


Messrs. Werner, Pfleiderer, & Perkins, of 
Kingsway House, show the Pulsial " hot-water 
apparatus, a simple forced or accelerated system 
of circulating hot water through pipes and 
radiators for heating buildings, for use in cases 
where it would be difficult or expensive to install 
apparatus on the ordinary gravity system. 

e system works as follows :— 

Water heated in the boiler circulates up and 


: That the very high 


8 can be 
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down pipes forming the loop “ A." Itis qu 
raised to a 5 at which steam is formed 
aud passes through pipe B' into lower 
circulator forcing water out through pipe at 
bottom of same into flow main, either wholly 
through the boiler or partially through boiler 
and partially direct into flow main, as controlled 
by a three-way valve, enabling the temperature 
of water in flow main to be regulated. 

As soon as the water is forced below the 
bottom of a siphon pipe inside lower circulator 
the steam rises up pipe into top of upper 
circulator which is full of water. The water 
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Flow Main. 


Hot-Watez Boiler and Pulsial Circulating 
Apparatus. 


in same falls in to lower circulator flooding the 
siphon pipe and cutting off flow of steam to 
upper circulator. The steam left in upper 
circulator passes into condensing coil fixed 
in expansion tank, water at same time falling 
from expansion tank and filling up upper 
circulator. The water forced through flow 
main passes round circulations and returns to 
expansion tank. 

These operations go on continuously and 
automatically as long as there is fire in the 
boiler. 

Check valves are provided to prevent water 
from flowing in any but the desired direction. 

We understand that the Pulsial system 
has been installed in a large number of buildings 
of all descriptions, from large business or factory 
premises to small private houses or village 
churches or schools. 


LIGHTING. 
Messrs. Carbic, Ltd. 


Messrs. Carbic, Ltd., of No. 27, Cannon- 
street, London, E.C., show at Stand 179, 
Row H, acetylene lighting in all branches. They 
show flare lights for builders, 100 to 5,000 
candle-power, the '' Builders’ " light, a lamp 
which burns for ten hours for Is. 6d., and house 
lighting, plant and portable lights. 


Messrs. Strode & Co. 


Messrs. Strode & Co., 48, Osnaburgh-street, 
London, N.W., exhibit their Aerogen petrol.air 
safety gas lighting machines for lighting country 
houses—machines driven by weights, water- 
power, and hot-air motor. These machines 
produce a non-explosive gas of equal illuminat- 
ing power to coal-gas, the cost of production 
being 2s. per 1,000 cubic ft. The machines 
are automatic in action, and require no regula- 
tion or adjustments, and an excellent light is 
obtained. The gas does not impair the purity 
of the atmosphere nor discolour decorations 
during combustion. The machines can be 
attended to by any unskilled person, a few 
minutes work only being required each day. 
Aerogen gas is largely used for lighting villages 
and small towns, as well as for country houses, 
churches, etc. Installations have been erected 
where mains have been laid down for a distance 
of eight miles. We understahd that H.I.M. 
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the Emperor of Germany has three machines 
installed at Cadinen. Messrs. Strode's exhibit 
also includes a nice selection of artistic gas- 
fittings. The firm is well. known for the high 
quality of its fittings. | 


MACHINERY. 
Messrs. M. Glover & Co. 


Messrs. M. Glover & Co., Holbeck-lane, 
Leeds, show at Stand 227, Row L, Working 
models of firewood splitting, arranging, an 
bundling machinery and accessories; patent 
Ideal saw-guards “ Fit” circularly adjust- 
able for any 1 new patent '' Safety ” 
circular cutter blocks, with adjustable steel 
back plates for wood-planing machines; new tin 


bending and jointing machine; patent toggle 
joint box and case board compressing and 
bundli m&chine; improved tent saw- 
sharpening machine; and other similar machines. 


Messrs. R. Hornsby & Sons, Ltd. 


Messrs. Richard Hornsby & Sons, Ltd., 
Engineers, Grantham and Stockport (London 
Office, 753, and 100, Qucen Victoria-street, 
E.C.), show at Stand No. 17, Row B, their 
“ Hornsby - Stockport gas engine, their 
" Hornsby-Stockport ” suction producer gas 
plant, and gas compressor and illustration of 
Thorp and Marsh's system of high-pressure 
gas lighting for lighting the stand. 


The Phoenix Engineering Company, Ltd. 

The Phonix Engineering Company, Ltd., 
municipal plant and contractors' engineers, 
Chard, exhibit various patterns of Patent 
road-tarring and spraying machines, and will 
include a horizontal tar-spreading machine 
fitted with rotary brush for brushing in the tar 
after it is distributed; a 1 hori- 
zontal tar.spraying machine, with hoist for 
lifting barrels of tar 7 We filling and fitted 
with specially constructed tar plunger pump for 
pumping tar direct from barrels into the boilers ; - 
and a vertical pattern tar-spraying machine: 
complete with filli pump. "Hs 

This firm's “ Floodgate " pump may be seen 
at work, also the Phoenix" anam lift 
pump. The lift and force pumps will also 
comprise a a Highland ” lift and force pump on 
steel barrow, and a Phoenix diaphragm lift 
and force pumps. 

These pumps are specially adopted for rough 
usage, and are capable of dealing with clean, 
dirty, or sandy water, sewage, etc., in quantities 
ranging from about 2,000 to 6,000 gallons per 

our. 

The exhibit also includes a solid- welded 
water-cart fitted with Smith's patent water- 
cart sprinklers, and a self-locking joint (Temple- 
man’s Patent) for water-cart standposts. 


Surfacing Machinery, Ltd. 


Surfacing Machinery, Ltd., 32, Paradise- 
street, Birmingham, and 118, City-road, 
London, show the Electric Rotary Machine, 


which is a time and labour saving device for 
surfacing, scrubbing, sanding, waxing, and 
polishing, and finishing all kinds of wood 
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floors. It is not a floor scraper. It is claimed 
that the machine perfectly surfaces all wood 
floors, whether of fine parquetry design, 
straight hardwood, or ordinary soft pine, as 
well as rubber on linoleum; and it accom- 
plishes this fine surfacing with a speed and 
ease that makes it possible not only to smooth 
off all kinds of new floors, but to resurface 
old discoloured floors at a cost within reach 
of everyone. 

Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., and T. L. Smith 

Company. 

Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., 53, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S. W., and Bath, and 
T. L. Smith Company, 11, Victoria-street, 
S. W., are exhibiting at Stand 33, Row C. At 
the stand is exhibited a Smith mixer 
mounted on skids, and fitted with an automatic 
side loader and water tank ; the mixer is driven 
by an electric motor. This machine is capable 
of mixing either tar-macadam or concrete. 
The No. Ó Victoria mixer on truck, with auto- 
matic water tank, shows a side loader, engine 
and boiler. This complete self-contained port- 
able concrete mixing slant only weighs 2} tons. 


METALWORK. 
The Albany Forge, Ltd. 


Among the exhibits of wrought metalwork, 
that of the Albany Forge deserves especial 
attention on account of the excellence of its 
design and workmanship. We publish here- 
with an illustration of railings and balconies 
executed for a London house. 


Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd. 


Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., 55, Lionel- 
street, Birmingham, are exhibiting some new 
casements for glazing with leaded lights. These 
are of the old flat-iron pattern, but are so 
constructed as to be weather-tight and free 
from the defects usually associated with flat- 
iron casements. They can be easily and 
securely fixed in flush window-frames, and 
architects will appreciate the fact that these 
new casements can be fixed securely and 
perfectly with four screws, without risk of 

litting the stone or brickwork. This firm 

so shows some Kupronized machine-made 
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steel doors, glazed with fireproof glass, being 
some of a considerable number now being 
manufactured for Messrs. Whiteley’s new 
premises, and in addition some specimens of 
windows for public buildings, offices, etc., 
nearly all examples of actual work recently 
carried out. The exhibit takes the form of a 
room, with windows and doors in the sides, 
in convenient positions for i tion and 
trial, and the roof is covered with the firm’s 
patent glazing, with lead clothed galvanised- 
steel bars. Cast lead work, bronze door furni- 
ture, locks, fittings, etc., are also included. 


PAINTS, Etc. 


The Aerograph Company, Ltd. 

The Aerograph Company, Ltd., 43, Hoiborn- 
viaduct, London, E.C., are exhibiting &t Stand 
18, Row D, spray painting apparatus, for 
decorative and other work of all kinds. Oil or 
water colours can be used, and the spray 

inter does both plain and decorative work. 
This is an excellent time-saving apparatus. 


Mr. G. Collantier. 

Mr. G. Collantier, of Caxton House, West- 
minster, S.W., shows on Stand No. 1254, 
Row F, ''Stucatine," a patent stone-coating 
paint; Lino-metal for making watertight 
glazings; and ''Calorine," a paint for radia- 
tors and all heating apparatus. It is claimed 
that the latter will stand a heat of 400° Fahr. 
without changing original colour. 


Messrs. Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd. 

Messrs. Lewis Rerger & Sons, Ltd., Homerton, 
London, N.E., have a stand in Row D (No. 55). 
The exhibit shows the decorative effects pro- 
duced by Enamelac " white japan, for wood- 
work; Matone" (an enamel in paste form 

roducing, without stippling, a washable flat 
Knish, for walls; and '' Arteraft stains,” for 
natura] wood finish. The outside walls of the 
exhibit are finished in different shades of 
" Maisone" washable distemper, and upon 
them aro displayed doors finished in Varnol " 
(high-gloss finishing paint), Art- oraft 
stains,” and ‘‘superfine oil colours.” A 
number of small panels show varions Berger 
specialities in paints, colours. and varnishes. 
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Ironwork. By the Albany | Forge, Ltd, 


[May 3, 1911. 


Carbolineum Avenarius. 


Messrs. C. A. Peters, Ltd., of Derby, have a 
pavilion at the Exhibition constructed in wood 
and treated with Carbolineum, the well-known 
preservative. At the present time it is hardly 
necessary to emphasise the value of this as a 
protection ene dry rot and other forms of 
decay as well as against the ravages of insects 
and vermin. This firm also manufactures a 
substance called ''Sotor," which preserves 
wood from the attacks of the teredo navalis ; and 
antioxide for protecting metal from rust, and 
as a general preservative for painted work, 
advertisement bills, ete. They also manufac- 
ture the ''Okin.Vash," a preparation for 


. Cleaning paintwork, French polish. varnish. 


work, lino, fabrics, tapestries. etc. 


The Gelatinous White Company, Ltd. 


The Gelatinous White Company, Ltd., of 
Harewood Wharf, Southall, Middlesex, ahow 
at Stand No. 196, Row J, filocol distemper, 
in white and colours, and in paste and 3 


Messrs. Gross, Sherwood. & Heald, Ltd. 


qMessre.s Gross. Sherwood, & Heald, Ltd, 
arking, London, have at Stand'144, Row G, a 
EAR stand, showing a scheme of decoration 
in  Hystolite" enamel The enamel is made in 
white, cream, ivory, and ninety-six colours 
and tinta. 


Messrs. John Line & Sons, Ltd. 


Messers. John Line & Sons, Ltd., of No. 14, 
Alfred-place, London, W.C., show at Stand 54, 
Row D, a good selection of enamels, varnishes, 
Japans, paints, damp-resisting preparations, 
protective paints for iron and steel, etc. 


Messrs. Mander Brothers. 


The stand of Messrs. Mander Brothers, 
varnish and colour works, Wolverhampton, 
is No. 99, where they are showing a pavilion 
decorated in the Adam style with materials 
of their manufacture, including enamels, 
paints, etc. 


Messrs. C. H. Musselwhite & Son. 


Messrs. C. H. Musselwhite & Son, Crand 
5 108 rity ae 5 S. E., are 
showing Ja n A, W J. ceili 
distemper. ENS 


Ripolin, Ltd. 

At No. 149, Row G, is the stand of Ripolin, 
Ltd. (35, Minories, E. C.), showing applications 
of gloss, flat, and semigloss Ripolin, demonstrat- 
ing these products. The exhibit is somewhat 
similar in design to that shown at the last 
Building Trades Exhibition, consisting of fou 
interiore, decorated in various styles. e stand 
is completed externally by a cornice and 
entablatures supported by twelve columns. 


Messrs. Sissons Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


Messrs. Sissons Bros. & Co., Borough 
High-street, S.E., and at Hull, have a very 
good display in order to show the products 
of the firm, i. e., distempers, paints, enamels. 
varnishes, etc. The two apartments, which 
form the main feature, are decorated in 
different styles. The larger room, measuring 
19 ft. by 19 ft., is in the Adam style, 
reminiscent of Old Adelphi, and the smaller 
room, l6 ft. by 10 ft., is embellished with 
the decorations of the Louis XV. style. The 
two rooms give an idea of the effects obtained 
in the successful decorative treatment oí 
panels, walls, and ceilings by the various 
materials manufactured by this firm. The 
keynote to the decoration in the larger room 
is flatted white, with a green colour scheme 
introduced into the panelling. The fireplace, 
5 ft. in height, has been specially designed 
with an arrangement of afele, and is used 
to display tins of the various enamels and 
paints, etc., used in the decoration. In the 
small room the colour contrasts are pleasingly 
arranged -on a white background. The ceil- 
ings in both rooms show distemper work upon 
Adam swags and patterns. The exterior of 
the stand is panelled throughout in the Adam 
style, treated with Hall's distemper in various 
shades. There are two entrances, the princ 
pal being surmounted by a cornice with round 
columns decorated with Hall's distemper. the 
doors being treated with Orientolac. 


May 5, t9ri.] 


Messrs. Archibald Vickers, Ltd. 


Messrs. Archibald Vickers, Ltd., of Prestons- 
road, Poplar, E., are showing at Stand No. 56, 
Row D, paints, varnishes, and enamels. 


ROOFING. 


Messrs. Sharp, Jones, & Co. 


Messrs. Sharp, Jones, & Co., Parkstone, 
Dorset (branch factory, Southall, Middlesex), 
show their rock-concrete roofing tiles and 
other articles of rock-concrete. Rock- concrete 
double-lock roofing tiles are characterised, we 
are informed, by the same care in the selec- 
tion of materials and the methods of manu- 
facture as has for more than thirty years past 
been shown in the manufacture of rock- 
concrete sewer tubes. Among the advantages 
claimed may be mentioned :—Economy in first 
cost ; imperviousness to rain or moisture; low 
conductivity of temperature, thus keeping a 
building cool in summer and warm in winter; 
exclusion of wind, rain, snow, and soots with- 
out the help of close boarding or felt under 
the battens; and moderate weight, not in- 
creased by rain, thus permitting of lighter 
woodwork in roofs. 


The Somerset Trading Company, Ltd. 


The Somerset Trading Company, Ltd., 
Bridgwater, are showing a varietv of roofing 
tiles, ridge tiles, finials, etc. They make a 
sneciality of green glazed roofing tiles, a quantity 
of which they have recentlv sent to India. 
Their patent Somerset interlocking tiles are 
made by specially patent machines. The firm 
also manufacture bricks, ridge tiles, and land 
drainpipes, flower-pots, and garden-vases. 


SANITARY. 


Messrs. Cakebread, Robey, & Co. 


Messrs. Cakebread, Robey. & Co., No. 86, High- 
street, Stoke Newington, London, exhibit at 
No. 40, Row C, drain machines and drain rods 
fitted with cither ordinary or lockfast patent 
brass interchangeable joints; the Ferret 
patent lockfast joint, also the patent ''slide 
bolt," “clutch bolt," ‘ swivel collar," and 
magnet patent lockfast joints: and fittings 
for drain cleaning machinery of every descrip- 
tion. 


Messrs. A. Emanuel & Scns, Ltd. 


Messrs. A. Emanuel & Sons, Ltd., London 
ant Birmingham (Showrooms and Offices: 
George-street, Manchester-square, London, W.), 
exhibit at Stand 174, Row H, baths, lavatories, 
sanitary earthenware, including a model bath- 
room fitted with bath. 'They also show gas 


fittings and clectric fittings, plumbers’ fittings in 


brass and gun-metal, corbel closets, water 
waste preventer, hospital and asvlum sanitary 
fittings, low-flush cistern a2 applied to pedestal 
closets, the Noames " British-made gas lamp, 
1910 patent, and wrought-ironwork. 


The Metal Jointing Company, Ltd. 


The Metal Jointing Company, of Adelphi 
House, Adam.street, W.C., has an interesting 
. exhibit of the method of jointing pipes by the 
Amalgaline process. The main advantages of 
this system are that it enables the plumber to 
make the joints stronger and more rapidlv, 
and to give a more finished appearance to the 
work. It ensures strength, neatness, economv, 
and mechanical finish, and gocs far to standardise 
work. 

The Amalgaline method of jointing is 
executed by fitting closely together the two 
surfaces that have to be united; the surfaces 
are cleaned, and between them is placed a 
metal ribbon 0:002 in. thick, treated with a 
composition. The surfaces are kept in clese 
contact whilst heat is applied by means of a 
hlow-lamp until the ribbon melts, which 
melting occurs at a lower temperature than 
the melting-point of lead; when this takes 
place the two opposing surfaces of lead fuse 
or run together, the resultant joint being then 
almost indistinguishable from the solid lead, 
and being also unbreakable. The scientific 
importance of the invention consists in the 
fact that, by intermolecular absorption, the 
minute quantity of Amalgaline is dissipated 
in the body of the lead, which. by reason of 
the absorption, becomes stronger at the junction 
than elsewhere. 
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The Valveless Syphon Company. 


The Valveless Syphor Company (sanitary 
engineers, Kirkeball, Leeds) are exhibiting at 
Stand 69, Row D, a new form of syphon cistern, 
styled the Waterwitch" Patent “ Positive” 
Bell Syphon Cistern. The be!l syphon cistern is 
a simple form of waste-preventer, but it has 


-hitherto had the defect that, owing to the direct 


&pplication of the pull lever to the bell, if the 


Valveless Syphon W.W.P. 


pui is not released and the bell allowed to fall 
reely by gravity only a partial tlush is effected 
and tho closet not 1 88 flushed out. In the 
" Waterwitch " Patent Tositive Bell Syphon 
Cistern this defect is removed by the application 
of jointed collapsible  connecting-links, «o 
arranged that on the pull lever being operated in 
the usual manner the bell falls by the full force 
of gravity and gives a full bore flush, 


STONE. 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., have on view at 
their Stand, No. 12 Wall Space, a representation 
of their Monks Park Bath and Portland stone. 
Also a fine collection of specimens of masonry, 
both monumental and architectural. Thc Bath 
stone exhibits include the following :—Monks 
Park balustrade for Barrow Hill, Virginia 
Water; sun-dial pedestal in box ground; 


Tr— 
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in St. Aldhelm box - ground 
Bath stone, and rock face Random walling in 
Portland stone; a four cluster column in 
Monks Park Bath stone with moulded carved 
hase and cap ; a richly worked example of Monks 
Park stone with sunk carved panels. Among 
the Portland specimens are the following :— 
Part of the balustrade prepared for the New 
Opera House, Kingsway, with two turned and 
fluted colunins for the same building ; section 
of moulded and medallion cornice; twin 
column with base, cap, and four-way springer ; 
sample cubes from Wakeham, Coombefield, 
Kingbarrow, and Inmosthay quarries. An in- 
teresting exhibit is a sample stone marked by 

Sir Christopher Wren when selecting stone 
from the Wakeham District for St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Very interesting features of the 
exbibit are the original warrants issued in the 
year 1698 by Christopher Wren and the Com- 
mittee bearing Sir Christopher Wren's signature 
for the quarrying of the Portland stone for St. 
Paul's Cathedral, also warrants for the raising 
of stone for H.M. Dock, Portsmouth, and the 
Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 


coarsed wallin 


The British Stone and Marble Company, Ltd. 


Tho British Stone and Marble Company, Ltd., 
Craven House, Kingsway, W.C., and Ponder's 
End, are exhibiting at Stand 148. Row G, as we 
brielly mentioned in our last issue. We may 
add that they are showing their reconstructed 
stone," which is the product of a patented 
process, owned and worked bv the firm, whereby 
the débris of any suitable building stono is first 
reduced by mechanical disintegration to a 
granular state, and then built up again by a 
series of mechanical and chemical operations, 
analogous to the processes of Nature, into a 
material indistinguishable from the quarried 
product. Another exhibit by the firm is their 
'ferr»-stone" glazing bars, made of recon- 
structed stone. It is claimed that “ ferro-con- 
crete " glazing is not only imperishable, but 
more economical, stronger, and lighter than 
other methods. In addition, it is acid and fume- 
proof, fireproof. reflects light, is erected rapidly, 
and requires no maintenance. ‘The firm also 
show their hollow concrete blocks, faced with 
their stone, making solid stone buildings at 
about half the cost of brick and stone, with the 
advantages of hollow concrete walls. 


British Stone and Marble Company's exhibit, 


* 
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Messrs. John Daymond & Son. 


Messrs. J. Davmond & Son, architectural 
sculptors, carvers, and modellers, Edward- 
street, Vauxhall Bridge-road, London, exhibit 
models for stone carving executed on build- 
ings; polished specimens of coloured marbles 
and varieties of onyx for decorative and con- 
structional purposes, pilasters, dados, etc.; a 
carved Adams vase in Portland stone; model- 
ling in stucco for interior and exterior decora- 
tion; hardwood joinery, ecclesiastical and 
domestic; fibrous plaster enrichments for 
ceilings and cornices; models and patterns for 
casting in bronze and other metals; garden 
figures, etc. 


The Douglas Granite Company. 


The Douglas Granite Company is showin 
some fine granites at the Art Pavements a1. 
Decorations, Ltd.’s Stall viz.—Clencoe grey, 
Gleneoe red, and Douglas grey. They point out 
that the varieties of granite which the world 
produces are almost infinite in number. Those 
now on the market or that have been recently 
on the market, are also very great. But the 
varieties that are suitable and available for 
architectural and monumental work have been 
reduced by a process of natural selection to a 
very small number. In grey granites the 
difficulty of obtaining material of really good 

uality has become increasingly great, and the 
three varieties which they show are very fine. 
The firm claim that there is no stone at present 
on the market which can compare with Glencoe 
grey. In colour it is regular and clean, and is 
not to be distinguished from the finest specimens 
of Rubislaw, except by the most experienced 
and critical of judges. One block recently 
quarried measures 14 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, 
and 6 ft. thick ; it weighs some fifty or sixty tons. 
The new red granite which the firm also own is 
known as Glencoe red. This also appears to be 
a very sound rock, rather larger in the grain 
than Balmoral, but as rich in colour. It is 
very sound and seems quite free from stripes 
and spots. lt would be particularly effective 
for building work. When measured recently 
it was found that in one of the beds a block 
ineasuring about 25 ft. long by 14 ft. in width, 
and in the other a block about 20 ft. long by 
10 ft. in width could be obtained. The stone 
is regular in colour, takes an excellent polish, 
and axes white. 


Messrs. Fenning & Co., Ltd. 


Messrs. Fenning & Co., Ltd., Palace Wharf. 
Rainville-road, Hammersmith, show at Stand 
No. 77, Row D, polished and dressed granites, 
white and coloured marbles, vitreous glass 
tiles for walls and floors, paving in marble, 
mosaie, parquet, wood block and ** Durolithie " 
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com position floors, large slabs of new decorative 
marbles, etc. 


Messrs. A. C. W. Hobman & Co. 


Messrs. Hobman & Co., of Cliftonville, 
South Bermondsey, S.E., and Castle Quarries, 
Maidstone, exhibit samples of their Kentish 


ragstone tar paving, of which large quantities : 


have been laid in London Board Schools; 
artificial stone, suitable for paving, stairways, 
and dressings; their non-slippery, ornamental 
paving, known as *''Cliftonite " ; “ Emerite ” 
stair treads for heavy Wear, which can be 
applied to existing stairways; and other 
ee for architectural and paving 
work. 


The Oakeley Slate Quarries Company, Ltd. 


The Oakeley Slate Quarries Company, Ltd., 
Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales, and 53, 
Parliament-street, London, S.W., have at 
Stand 165, Row H, a working exhibit, show- 
ing the entire process of manufacturing the 
finished slate from the rough block. They show 
samples of slates which have been in use for 
one hundred years and more: also slates which 
have been removed from an old smithy, where 
they were exposed to sulphurous fumes for 
more than seventy years. These slates have a 
crumbling weight of 21,000 Ib. per square inch. 
They are not affected by frost or by the acids 
of smoky atmospheres. They are iess than 
half the weight of tiles, and being split from the 
natural rock do not warp or discolour. The 
Oakeley slate quarries or mines have been 
working for upwards of 200 years, and opera- 
tions are being carried on on twenty-six floors, 
of a total depth, from top to bottom, of 1,400 ft. 
There are forty-five miles of rails and tram 
roads, mostly underground, on the property. 
which gives some Hea of the extent of the 
workings. 


The United Stone Firms, Ltd. 


In the Supplement issued with the Builder 
for April 21 we gave some particulars of the 
exhibit of the United Stone Firms, Ltd. (Head 
Office, No. 2, Bristol-chambers, Nicholas-strec:, 
Bristol). We give herewith a view of their 
exhibit. 


WINDOWS. 
The Bramble Joinery Company. 


* Gamble's" beadless window is shown by 
the Bramble Joinery Company, of London- 
road, Coventry. The inventor of this sash 
frame is Mr. S. L. Gamble, of Northampton. 
The pulley stile is double sunk and ploughed 
to receive the necessary fittings. The main 
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item of this invention is simplicity and 
labour saving for builders and owners in 
painting, fixing, and window cleaning, etc. 
The following are some of the advantages 
claimed :—No sash weights or cords required ; 
no sash-frame pulleys or pockets required to 
be fitted; no parting beads and stop beads 
required; no sash fastener, as it is self-lock- 
ing; the sashes can be taken out and cleaned 
inside without the help of long ladders and 
great risks; and all the painting can be done 
from the inside of the room. 


The Smart Improvement Company. 


The Smart Improvement Company, No. 45, 
Broadway, West Ealing, are showing the 
" Aero" window-sash adjuster, which is 


i iei dun to provide an easy and convenient 


method of raising and lowering the sashes of a 
window without any need for disarranging the 
window hangings, raising the blind, or mounting 
either steps or chair. Nothing need be done 
except take the handles in each hand and pull, 
and release when the window is in the desired 
position. Snch an easy arrangement for assist- 
ing ventilation has been desired for years by 
those responsible for the provision and upkeep 
of hospitals, schools, hotels, public buildings. 


The “ Aero" Window-Sash Adjuster. 


and other institutions, where every regard is 
paid to matters of hygiene. The apparatus 
is light and can be easily fixed On existing 
windows without having to remove either 
the sashes or beads from the window frame. 

The illustration annexed shows a No. | 
'* Aero set fixed to a window. This pattern 
is primarily recommended only for light sashes, 
and when required to open the window simply 
take the handles in each hand and pull down the 
cords and the window sash descends to the 
required position. To close the window it is 
onlv necessary to raise the cords to a horizontal 
position, the cam grips release the cords, and 
the window closes automatically. 


GENERAL. 


The Adjustable Shelving and Metal Construc- 
tion Company, Ltd. 


The Adjustable Shelving and Metal Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., Willesden, London, 
N.W., and 104, High Holborn, London, W.C.. 
show at Stand 193, Row J, metal shelving and 
storage for use in libraries, offices, warebouses, 
showrooms, banks, hotels, factories, etc. "They 
also show ** Metacon " steel cupboards, lockers, 
cabinets, card index drawers, and light fireproof 
safes, 


Messrs. M. H. Birge & Sons. 


Messrs. M. H. Birge & Sons of 44, 
Berners-street, London, W., show at Stand 
No. 25, Row €, machine and block. printed 
paper-hangings, in new patterns and colourings, 
and the Birge " leathers. 


Messrs. R. W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd. 


Messrs. Robert W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd., 
Parliament-chambers, 14, Great Smith-street, 
Westminster, S.W., exhibit at Stand 206, 
Row J, 'Genasco ' Trinidad Lake asphalt; 
ready roofings forf wood. roofs. and. weather- 
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proofing concrete roofs; “ Genasco" damp- 
eoursings;  underslatings. linings. insulating 
papers, cte., and waterproof paints. They also 
show their white-glazed bricks. 


The British Ceresit Waterproofing 
Company, Ltd. 

What might have been a serious accident 
occurred last week on the stand of the British 
Ceresit Waterproofing Company, Ltd., in the 
balcony at the Building Exhibition at 
Olympia. A feature of the exhibit was four 
large glass columns some 5 ft. high and 10 in. 
in diameter embedded in pedestals made of 
cement mixed with Ceresit,” and containing 
water lo show the imperviousness of the 
preparation to moisture. On Wednesday last 
veck the sun was shining fiercely on one of 
these, and the glass, not being able to sapane, 
broke, letting out the water, which flowed 
over the stand and down from the balcony 
on tå the exhibit beneath. The glass column, 
although badly fractured, remained in posi- 
tion until removed by a member of the staff. 
Had it fallen over the balcony rail, to which 
it was close, the results might have been 
disastrous. 


Messrs. G. M. Callender & Co., Ltd. 


Messrs. George M. Callender & Co., Ltd., of 
No. 25, Victoria-street, London, S.W., are 
exhibiting at Stand 36, Row C, a reservoir 
rendered watertight with Callender's '' Callen- 
drite” pure bitumen sheeting. It illustrates 
the original system of Mire C reservoirs, 
tanks, ponds, swimming-bat s, etc., by means 
of their sheeting, as invented by Callenders 
nearly forty years ago. In the centre of the 
tank is a column of loose porous bricks, under the 
top course of which, just above water-level, is 
inserted a small piece of Callendrite damp- 
course. The firm show Callender's Ledkore ” 
lead and bitumen damp-course, composed of a 
core of sheet leal with a special bitumen 
covering both sides. A small model showing the 
application of the firm's " Protex to a brick 
surface which has afterwards been rendered 
with plaster is to be seen, as well as their 
bituminous solution—a preventive of rust— 
for iron and steel work. 'The firm also show 
their Sevsell and Limmer asphaltes; Veribest ” 
rubber roofing ; ‘‘ Rooferite " waterproof paint, 
in various colours; and Permalithic ” flooring 
—an asbestic flooring which is jointless ; water, 
fire, and acid proof ; silent and sanitary. 


The * Checkfire" Door Company. 


The ''Checkfire" Door Company, “ Tuta- 
port Works, ('amel-road, Silvertown, E., are 
exhibiting at Stand No. 18, Row B, their 
patent standard door in accordance with the 
ʻA” specification of the Fire Offices Com- 
mittee ; patent plain door (new pattern) ; patent 
panelled door (new pattern) ; and an armoured 
door and a plate iron door. 


Messrs. H. W. Cullum & Co. 


Messrs. Horace W. Cullum & Co., Craven 
House, Kingsway, W.C., exhibit at Stand 
No. 221, Row K. the " Kulm" hollow brick 
system for floors, the roofs and staircases being 
constructed with specially shaped perforated 
blocks, with double or crossed reinforcement. 
lt is claimed that the special shape of the 
blocks assures the greatest rapidity of con- 
struction. ‘There is no expansion and thrust. 
l'he firm are also exhibiting '* Kulm ” partition 
ilabas. 


The Emdeca Metal Decoration Company, Ltd. 


The Emdeca Metal Decoration Company, Ltd., 
7, Queen Victoria-street, London, E. C. (Works: 
Yd Ford, London, E.), show at Stand 110, 
Row F, the original enamelled metal decoration 
m zinc—" Emdeca " (regd.) for bathrooms, 
avatories, kitchens, etc. 


Messrs. Godfrey Giles & Co. 


Messrs. Godfrey Giles & Co.. 18. Old 
‘avendish-strect, and 16, Fouborta- place, 
degent-street, W., have a stand at No. 128, 
tow F. The exhibit consists of a Georgian 
a-ilion in fibrous plaster and compo, the 
aterior being a suggestion for a dining-room, 
illiard-room, or lounge. | 


The Granite Silicon Plaster Company, Ltd. 


The Granite Silicon Plaster Company, Ltd., 
3, King’s-road, St. Pancras, N.W., exhibit at 
tand 58, Row D. This stand contains an 
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office approached through a hall supported by 
four columns finished with the company's 
special cromoleth plaster, and displays examples 
of the companv's material in connexion with 
2-in. solid partitions, expanded metal and lath 
ceilings, cornices, etc. Granite plaster is 
applied to lathwork, brick, or other building 
material in the usual way. It dries quickly and 
produces a hard result. 


Mr. G. W. Groom. 


Mr. G. W. Groom (of 63, Mayfield-road. 
Dalston, N. E.) exhibits on Stand 90, Row E, à 
variety of door springs and checks, floor springs, 
automatic panic bolts, panic latches, door plates, 
door handles: and fanlight-openers Amongst 
those we noticed we may specially mention the 
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Groom's Door Spring and Check. 


Eureka patent door spring and check, of 
which we give an illustration ; it will suit both 
right and left hand doors ; 4ll working parts are 
made of malleable iron or steel, and bronzed 

old colour. The new self-locking lever action 
fanlight-o ner, which locks itself automatically 
when fanlight is open and when it is closed, 
is well worth examination. 


The Gypsum Mines, Ltd. 


The exhibit of this firm is made-up 
samples of Sirapite. They also show sanel: 
made of Sirapite, and they have had a little 
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booklet. printed giving directions for using and 
a representative [M of buildings plastered with 
the material. This material has been exten. 
sively used during recent years, taking up less 
space than ordinary plaster, giving & better 
surface, und greatly reducing the time occupied 


in drying. 


The India Rubber, Guttapercha, and Telegraph 
Works Company, Ltd. 


This firm are showing at Stand 163, Row H, 
their india rubber tiling. which they introduced 
about twenty-two years ago. It is an excellent 
flooring for bathrooms and pantrics, asit is water- 
proof and sanitary, noiseless, and less slippery 
and not so cold as ordinary carthenware tiling. 
This flooring is supplied in separate tiles fitting 
together, which are laid in position with the aid 
of a cement supplied for the purpose. No 
special skill is required in its fixing. The 
thickness of the tiles is usually either Jan. or 
3-in., according to pattern adopted. Mosaic " 
tiling has only lately been introduced by the 
firn, and they are the patentges. Silver- 
town " rubber tiling has a very long life—a fact 
to be remenibered 1n considering first cost. In 
addition to thc rubber tiling, the firm are 
showing all classes of mechanical rubber 
applicable to the building trade ; also electrical 
wires and cables. The address of the firm 
is No. 106, Cannon-street, E.C. 


The Ivoril Plaster Company. 


The Ivoril Plaster Company, 61, Albert- 
road, Middlesbrough, show at Stand 72, Row D, 
specimens of Ivoril plaster, used for the interior 
of buildings, and Stonament," a new patent 
system for exterior work, used for renovating 
old buildings or for facing of ferro-concrete. 


The “J.M.” Curtain Rod Company. 


The “J.M.” Curtain Rod Company (Camp- 
bell-yard, Leicester) are exhibiting at Stand 
No. 162, Row H, their curtain rods and tape. 
The '*J.M." rod can be bent to any desired 
angle; it will not sag, requires no brackets or 
cords, and the headings of curtains are main- 
tained in an upright position. The“ Flexoid " 
curtain rod is an inexpensive rod that is easily 
bent to semicircular and shape! windows, upon 
which the curtains will glide along quite easily. 
It is solid in construction, light, strong, durable, 


The Stand of the Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring Syndicate, Ltd. 


We noticed the exhibit of the Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring Syndicate in our first Supplement, 
page 11, April 21, und we ure now able to give u view of the effective stand of the Syndicate, 
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and requires no bracketa, fixing direct to frame. 
The * Oloopo " curtain tape shown by the firm 
enables the curtains to be fixcd in conjunction 
with the Flexoid " rod, without rings. hooks, 
etc., the tape having loops woven to clip over 
tongue of runner. 


Messrs. Lips, Ltd. 


Messrs. Lips, Ltd., Kingsway House, London, 
W.C., show at Stand No. 83, Row E, safes of 
various kinds, cash and deed boxes, safety 
bolts, locks, padlocks, etc. 


Mrs. H. W. Morris. 


An ingenious invention is shown on Stall 121, 
Row F. The device is in the form of a perforated 
screen which is placed in an open window, 
allowing fresh air to pass into a room, but 
preventing damp, fog, smuts, and rain from 
entering. The gauze is casily renewable. 
Mrs. H. W. Morris is the patentee. 


Mr. E. G. Wright. 


At Stand 22, Row B, Mr. E. G. Wright, Guild- 
ford, Surrey, ws his cowls and ventilators as 
supplied to H. M. Government and the London 
County Council, etc. Wright's patent XXth- 
century king chimney cowl is recommended for 
down blow in smoky chimneys, and his patent 
excelsior stoneware pot, for the cure of smoky 
chimneys. Other exhibits are patent up-to- 
date separate room ventilator, for ventilating 
of rooms without draughts; patent down blow 
preventer, for gas geysers aaa gas stoves, etc. ; 
and soil pipe ventilator, etc. 


SLATING AND TILING—-NEW 
MODES OF MEASUREMENT. 


Mn. B. E. LAINE-PEARSON, Q. S. A., sends us 
the following observations :— 

*I notice in your issue of April 28 the 
reply of Provincial Surveyor" to my criti- 
cism (the Builder, April 14) of some of his 
comments in the article published in your 
journal of March 24. 

From his remarks one must conclude that 
his knowledge of the methods of laying slates 
and tiles is very poor indeed. I think I made 
the matters referred to quite clear in my last 
communication, but, as in one portion of his 
reply he practically says I am wrong, I feel 
it is only due to me that I should take this 
opportunity of vindicating my assertions; at 
the same time, his apology is due to 8 for 
causing this unnecessary waste of your 
columns. 

Measuring, Closing, Cutting, and Waste.— 
„Provincial Surveyor " should have observed 
that 1 did not say ''it was desirable to 
extend these to boarding, etc., but that if 
they are to be given in slating and roof 
tiling, then the principle should be so 
extended ; neither did 1 instance paving, as it 
has long been customary in London to 
measure all cutting and waste to tile, brick, 
and wood-block pavings, etc. 

Additional Quantity of Slating in Under- 
rares.’ —lt is here that Provincial Sur- 
vevor" shows an alarming ignorance, for he 
asks us to believe that the lowest course of 
slates has no lap, and I really think he must 
be unaware of there being such a thing as 
lap at all. He certainly cannot have ever 
set out a roof for slating or tiling, yet he 
has the assurance to try to point out that I 
am wrong. Perhaps after he has studied 
elementary building construction as bearing 
on slating and tiling he will state through 
the medium of your paper that it is 1 who 
am undoubtedly right. He attempts to 
close the undereaves question“ by saying, 
‘Lineal measurement, however, gets over 
any difficulty there may be." That is so as 
-egards measurement, but if he had priced 
as many bills as I have (in which this item 
was given lineafly) he would have found that 
it was absolutely necessary to know the exact 
amount of extra material in the ‘‘ under- 
eaves” in order to fix a price. 

Slating where Open Lead. Valleys.—In 
this he exhibits a non-acquaintance with the 
principles governing correct measurement, for 
he tells us (does he also tell his building 
owners?) that he pays twice over for the 
pieces of slates cut off; but J can tell him 
that the general contractor when measuring 
up his slating sub-contractors never allows 
the measurement to the centre of valleys, 
neither do the slaters ask for it.” 
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LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tarr Council of the London Master Builders’ 
Association met on Tuesday, April 25, the 
President (Mr. G. Bird Godson) in the chair. 

The following reports were submitted and 
approved :— 

1. Re “ Dangers of Lead Poisoning among 
Painters, Plumbers, and House Decorators.’’— 
The members to give evidence before the Home 
Office Departmental Committee on the subject 
are: Mr. G. Bird Godson (Messrs. G. Godson 
& Sons), President; Mr. James S. Holliday 
(Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd.), Presi- 
dent Institute of Builders ; Colonel G. Haward 
Trollope, V.D. (Messrs. Trollope & Colls, 
Ltd.); Mr. Thomas Hall (Messrs. Hall, 
Beddall & Co.), Mr. W. J. Styles (Messrs. 
J. Styles & Co.), Mr. F. L. Walker (Messrs. 
Jas. Shoolbred & Co.). 

2. Re the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion's ‘ Suggestions for Items to be Embodied 
in all Preliminary Bills."—The Council for- 
warded comments on these suggestions. 

à. He Payment for Ante-Time. 

Other matters of trade interest were con- 
sidered and instructions given relating to 
them. 

The following were elected members of the 
Association: As ordinary members, Messrs. 
Allen & Co., builders and contractors, 
Pimlico Wharf, S.W.; as Associate members : 
Messrs. Swingler & Co., Ltd., slate 
merchants, slaters, and tilers, Harringay ; 
Messrs. Joseph Chater & Sons, sanitary, 
white-lead, oils, colours, and glazing 
merchants, 2a, St. Dunstan’s-hill, E.C.; 
Messrs. Hudson &  Kearns, printers and 
stationers, Stamford-street, S.E. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PARISH CHURCH, QUARNDON. 

Owing to a report received by the vicar of 
this church from Mr. W. D. Caroe, F.S.A., the 
Architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
it has been proposed to reconstruct the church, 
and Mr. Caroe has been requested to give 
plans and estimates for the work. 


UNITED FREE CHTRCH OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 

These buildings have been erected at a cost 
of 29,000/. from the designs of Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell & Wilson, architects, of Edinburgh. 


NEW CHURCH, LITHERLAND. 

This chureh, which was consecrated recently, 
has been erected as a memorial to the late 
Sir John Willox, who was Member of Parlia- 
mont for Everton, and Mr. James Willox. The 
architect. for the buiding was Mr. J. Francis 
Doyle, of Liverpool. 


CHURCH, LANGLEY MILL, 

The foundationstame of this church, which is 
being erected at a cost of 5,500/., was laid on 
Saturdav last by the Duke of Devonshire. 
The architect for the building is Mr. J. 
Brocklesby, A. R. I. B. A., of Mert«m, Surrey. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, KINGSRER SWELL. 

The foundation-stone of this building, which 
is being erected at a cost of 4207.. was laid on 
Gocd Friday be Lady Lavland-Barratt. The 
architect is Mr. F. G. Moore, of Torquay, and 
the work is being carried cut by Mr. H. Phare, 
of Torquay. ) 

WESLEYAN MISSION HALL, REDDITCH. 

This building is being erected in Holyoake’s 
Field at a cost of 1.300/. from the designs 
prepared by Mr. F. W. B. Yorke, architect, 
of Birmingham, and the contractors for the 
work are Messrs. W. H. Edkins & Son. 
Redditch. 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES, GLASGOW, 


The rebuilding of these offices has been in 
progress since last June, but it is expected 


that they will be ready for occupation in 
September. The architect is Mr. H. E. 
Clifford, 


F. R. I. B. A., of St. Vincent-street. 
Glasgow. : 

NEW SCHOOLS, HENBURY. 

These buildings, which have been erected at 
a cost of 650/., have been built from plans 
prepared bv Mr. Mavnard Froud, architect, of 
Bristol. The contractors for the work were 
Messrs. E. Walters & Son, Bristol. 


NEW SCHOOLS, PLYMSTOCK. 

Mr. P. Morris, the County Architect. pre- 
nared the plans fer these buildings, which 
have been erected at a cost of about 4.0007. 
Mr. C. Williams was the contractor for the 
work. 
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NEW SCHOOLS, EASTLEIGH. 

These schools, which were opened last week, 
are to accommodate 1.200 children, and have 
been erected from the plans prepared by Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, the County Surveyor. 

SCHOOLS, CAMEL'8 HEAD, DEVONPORT. 

The foundation-stone of these buildings a: 
laid las» week by tho Mavor of Devonport. 
Messrs. Thornebv, Rooke, & Barron are the 
architects, and tne contractors are Meesrs. 


Wakeham Bros. 
NEW CHURCH HALL, INVERGOWRTE. 
This new hall, which was opened last wech, 


has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
John Robertson, architect, of Inverness. 
ARCHBISHOP'8 MEMORIAL, ADDINGTON. 

This memorial, now completed, has been 
erected by the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to his five predecessors, who were buried 
in Addington Churchyard. The architect is 
Mr. J. Arthur Reeve, and the principal figure 
is the work of Mr. Taylersen, the soulptor. 
The work on the shields and lettering was done 
by Messrs. Cornish & Grayner. 

PUBLIC BATHS, ECCLES 

The extension of these baths is to be carried 
out in accordance with plans prepared by 
Messrs. Brameld & Smith, architects, of Man- 
chester. It is also proposed to extend thic 
plant at the Borough electricity works. 

NEW BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE. 

Messrs, Cackett & Burns Dick, of Newcastle. 
aro the architecte for these buildings, whicn 
are to be erected on the Cross House site, and 
which will contain suites of offices for business 
purposes. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Mr. S. R. Cocks, of Ryde, is the architect 
for this building, which has been erected et a 
cost of about 6, 700“. The contractor for the 
work was Mr. John Meader, jun., of Cowes. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The name of the business of Messrs. B. M. 
Boekbinder & Co., Ltd., artistic decorators. 
of Crown-place, Kentish Town, N.W., has 
been altered to Mesers. J. M. Boekbinder & 
Sons, Ltd. The variation in the title of the 
firm is due to a desire to moro fully idenuí: 
this business with its founder, Mr. 
Bookbinder. The management and personne! 
of the business remain as heretofore. 

The Boyle " system of ventilation (natural. 
embracing the latest patent '' air-pump ” venti- 
lators and air inlets, has been applied to St. 
Mary's Hall, Mullingar. 

At the meeting of the Middlesex Count: 
Council on April 27 the tender of the Improved 
Wood Paving Company, Ltd., at 9.3371. 19s. Sd., 
was accepted for relaying the wood paving 
in the Uxbridge (main) road, Acton. 

Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd.. of 
Failsworth, Manchester, have just supple 
their patent Manchester stoves for the Guards’ 
coffee-bar, Pirbright Camp. 

THE LAND UNION. 


The Land Union are publishing a journal. 
one of the principal objects of which is to 
give assistance and advice to owners and their 
agents in connexion with the valuation of 
land required by the Finance Act of 1910. 
The journal will deal with other important 
questions connected with the ownership of 
Jand and house property. The Supplement 
to the May number reprints the Land Clauses 
of the new Revenue Act, 1911, with notes. 
and also the Statutory Rules and Orders 
which have been issued by the Reference 
Committee dealing with appeals to referees. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ANSLEY. — North aisle at parish church 
(900/.); the Vicar. 

Aston Brook (Birmingham).—Alterations and 
improvements at school; Vicar, St. Man 
Church, Aston Brook. 

Beaminster.—Improvements to accommoda- 
tion at Grammar School (800/.): the Governcrs. 

Birmingham.—Block of offices. Paradis- 


street: Mr. G. Latham, architect. 63. 
Temple-row, Birmingham ; the Building 
Construction Companv. Ltd.. Birmingham. 


School, Benedicts-road, Small Heath (15.000/.): 
Messrs. Webb, builders. Birmingham. Roman 
Catholic School, Balsall Heath; Mr. Powe!l, 
architect. Oxford.road, Mosley. Birmingham: 
Messrs. J. Bowen & Sons, builders, George 
street, Balsall Heath. Birmingham. Twenty 
houses, King’s Heath; Mr. A. Curson. builder. 
King’s Heath. Birmingham. 

Bishop Auck'and.—Alterationa to workhouse 
(3.000 /): Clerk, Board of Guardians. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Blaydon. — Parish hall; 
Church. ; 

Bonnyrigg.—School, Polton-street (5,000/.) ; 
Mr. J. Gray, architect, Bonnyrigg. 

'ht.—Proposed school (1,1904); Mr. L. 

Phillips, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Montgomery County Council, Newtown. 
_Bournemouth.—Proposed vicarage (3,000/.); 
Vicar, St. Stephen’s Church, Bournemouth. 

Carreghofa.—Work in connexion with school 
(920.); Messrs Wall & Beckitt, builders, 
Llanymynech. 

Chelmsford.—Alterations to Friars School 
(1,3602.) ; Architect, care of Mr. Thos. Dixon, 
Seoretary, Education Committee, Chelmsford 
mown unc 

-horley.—Improvements at parish church 

(900/.); the Vicar. A 

Clarencefield.—Police-station; Dumfriesshire 
Standing Joint Committee.. | 

Coventry.—Municipal buildings  (49,4701.); 
Messrs. Garrat, Simister, Buckland, & Farmer, 
architects, Birmingham. 

C. Best, 


Vicar, Parish 


Cynlais—School; Mr. 
Brecon. 

Dalkey. — Ten houses (1,150/.); Mr. M. 
O’Brien, builder, 15, Summerhill, Kingstown, 
Dublin. 

Dewsbury.—Alterations and additions to 
hospital; Managers, Joint Hospital Board. 

Dudley.—Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
Helliwell, Ltd., for additions to works, Oakey- 
well-street, Dudley. 

nfermline.—Drillhall, Elgin-street, for 

the Highland (Fife) Royal Garrison Artillery 
(3,000/.); Messrs. Gillespie & Scott, architects, 
St. Andrews. . . 

Eastbourne.—Plans have been passed for a 
warehouse; Mr. P. D. Stonham, architect; 
Messrs. G. Bainbridge & Son. builders. 

Eccles.—Proposed houses, Holt-street, Peel 
Green, for Mr. J. E. Owen. Plans have been 
passed for Mr. W. A. Norman for sixteen 
housea, off Holt-street. 

Elton. — Foundry ete., for Messrs. Chas. 
Walms!cy & Co, Ltd., Wood-street, Elton. 

Fairhaven.—Congregational Church; Rev. 
W. Robinson, Fairhaven. 

Goole. — Hospital; Messrs. Hill & Son, 
architects, 38, Albion-street, Leeds. 

Gorseinon.—Church (7,500/.); Messrs. Robert 
Wilkins & Sons, builders, 20, Bishop-street, 
St. Paul’s, Bristol. 

Grimsby.—Additional police ce'ls (2,160/.); 
Messrs. Swaby & Walsham, builders. 

Handsworth. — Additions, Rookery - road 
School; Messrs. Wood & Kendwick, architects, 
High-street, West Bromwich; Mr. J. Harper, 
builder, Lombard-street, Birmingham. 

Hanley.—Extensions, Twyford Factory; Mr. 
S. Heath, builder, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Holbrook.—Church; Trustees, Congrega- 
tional Free Church, Foleshill, Coventry. 

Hull.—Guardians’ offices; Mr. T. Atkinson, 
architect, Trinity House-lane, Hull. 

Kanturk.—Three hundred and five cottages 


(55,000/.); Surveyor, Kanturk Rural District 
Council. : l i 
Heath 


architect, 


Little (Coventry).—Extensions to 
Council school; Mr. Horner, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Coventry County 
Council. 

Little Lever (Lancs).—Barracks, Fletcher- 
street, for the Salvation Army. 

Mansfield. — Enlargement of hcspital 


(10.000/.); Board of Management. 

Maryport.—Picture Palace, Senhousc-street; 
Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, 68, 
Lowther-street, Carlisle. 

Milnrow.—Extensions to mill for the Haugh 
Spinning Company. 

New Ferry.—Proposed rebuilding of chancel 
of St. Mark’s Church; the Vicar. 

Newtown. — Domestic subjects’ centre at 
school; Mr. J. J. Meredith, builder, Llandiloes. 

Northampton.—The following plans have 
been passed :—Mr. . C. Throssell,; four 
houses, Thursby-road; Mr. J. Nobles, four 
houses, Forfar-strect; Messrs. S. Taffinder & 
Co., extensions of garage, Alley-vard, Silver- 
street; Mr. G. F. Sharman, sixteen houses, 
Spencer-street; Governors of the Northampton 
General Hospital, additions .to mortuary, 
Billing-road; Mr. H. Holloway, four houses, 
Bal moral- road; Messrs. J. Sears & Co., eddi- 
tions to warehouse, Adnitt-road. Mr. J. W. 
Gossage has lodged plans for three houses, 
Forfar-street. i . 

Slough.—Bakery and additions to premises, 
Highstrect, for the Slough and District Co- 
operative Society. 


Southend. — Synagogue, Alexandra-road; 
Trustees, Southend and Westcliff Hebrew 
Congregation. 

Sturminster Newton. — Proposed school, 
Bridge-street; Secretary, Education Com- 


mittee, Dorset County Council, Dorchester. 
Usworth.—Housing scheme (10.000/.): Mr. 
J. H. Mole, Surveyor, Rural District Council, 
Chester-le-Street. 
Warrington. — Proposed doucho baths, 
Evelvn-street Council School (542“.): Mr. 
J. M. Murray, Secretary, Education. Com- 
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mittee, Warrington County Council. Tho 
following plang have been passed:—Mr. W. 
Rowlands, twenty-four houses, Amelia, Synge, 
and Fitzherbert streets; Messrs. Cunningham, 
55 e duet Gu or eters Mr. W. 
cooper, ten houses, Padgte-lane; Warrington 
Ragged School Mission, works, Mill-lane. de 
Wolverhampton. — School, Springfield ; 
Messrs. Fleeming & Son, architects, Bank- 
chambers, Wolverhampton. 
Worksop.—Ccl'ege buildings; Messrs. T. 
Lowe & Son, builders, Curzon-street, Burton. 


— — — 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


. The saving of cost and time secured by an 
intelligent use of gas cookery is becoming 
more and more widely recognised. For the 
best results to be obtained, it is of paramount 
importance that the apparatus employed should 
be of tho highest quality, & consummation 
nowhere more likely to be found than in the 
production of & firm of such old and tried 
reputation as the Carron Company, whose 
booklet of gas-cooking appliances we have now 
before us. It is claimed that a “Carron” 
cooker will cook a three-course dinner for 
eight persons at the cost of about 3d. for gas. 
A handy and economical appliance is the 
“Forth”? boiler, which has been designed to 
meet the requirements for a cheap and efficient 
portable gas-heated washing copper. Car- 
ron" gas appliances have been adopted by 
gas companies, hotels, restaurants, and public 
institutions throughout the country. 

Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson; & Co., Ltd., of 
Minerva House, London, E.C., conscious that the 
adage, Good wine needs no bush has lost its 
application in these days of strenuous and not 
always truthful advertising, havo set forth the 
merits of their excellent Deydo' distemper 
in an attractive booklet of suggestions for 
interior decorationg ‘‘ Deydo’’ is manufac- 
tured in fifty-nine different shades, so that the 
prospective user should find no difficulty in 
striking the exact colour-note his or her 
testhetio perception demands. Deydo's 
inhospitality to microbes is a quality which 
should not be overlooked. It is also euitab!e 
for outside work. The firm also forward us 
a list of their other specialities, among which, 
it is hardly necessary to add, are the well- 
known Minerva“ 
enamels. 

Messra. R. Jenkins & Co., of Rotherham, 
forward us a price-list of their patent welded 
steel sectional boilers. The inferior conduc- 
tivity of cast-iron as compared with that of 
steel or wrought-iron is well known; the 
superiority of a steel boiler is, therefore. 
obvious. The firm call our attention to the 
result of a test carefully made with their 
No. 3 size boiler, from which it appears that 
a maximum of 9,438 British thermal unite per 
square foot of heating surface were obtained 
per hour, while the maximum obtained from 
a cast-iron sectional boiler is stated as 7,000 
British thermal units per square foot per 
hour. From this it would appear that the 
extra cost of a welded steel boiler is quickly 
returned in the shape of savings on the fuel 
bill, while a cast-iron boiler, though cheaper 
in the first instance, entails a corresponding!y 
higher fuel bill, an expenditure likely to 
increase with the age of the boiler from the 
deterioration and consequently lessened con- 
ductivity to which the material is liable. 

Messrs. S. W. Francis & Co., of Gray's Inn- 
road, London, E.C., send us their revised 
illustrated catalogue and price-list of wood, 
iron, and stecl revolving shutters and brass 
sash-fronts. The fi, m specially draw attention 
to their new patent No. 4 steel.hinged self-act- 
ing wood shutter. The springs with which the 
barrel of the shutter is charged run through- 
out the entire breadth of shutter and bearing, 
thereby ensuring against deflection 
unevenly-distributed weight. 

Messrs. William Moore & Co., of Lauder- 
dale-bui'dings, Aldersgate-street, London, E.C., 
call our attention to their dust sheets, tar- 

aulin& and cleaning requisites, which we 
have pleasure in recommending to the notice 
of our readers. The firm supply, among other 
specialities, green rot-proof tarpaulins, com- 
plete with eyelets and cords, black brewed 
tarpaulins for ell outside work. roofing felt, 
sash-line, painters’ sponges, and floor-cloth 
scourers. 

The Fernden Fencing Company, of Hasle- 
mere, Surrey. forward us a price-list of the 
Fernden unclimbable chestnut pale fencing. 
This fencing ig manufactured with stout cleft 
chestnut pales, bound with the best annealed 
galvanised wire. It is made in 10-yd. lengths, 
and is despatched in rolls. The fencing is 
easily fixed and ensily removed, and should 
prove very suitable for estates, parks, garden 
fences, racecourses, etc. The prices quoted 
are extreme!y economical. The firm also supplv 
all other classes of fencing, such as wrought- 


paints and *''Satinctto ” 


from. 
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iron hurdles and gates, galvanised wire netting, 
and barbed wire. 

Messrs. Jennings & Co., of Pennywell-road. 
Bristol, forward us List No. 5 of builders’ 
joinery. The firm oall special attention to 
the fact that they manufacture doors to com- 


pete in price and quality with imported doors. 


— — — 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—Plans have been passed by the 
Urban District, Council for an extengion oí 
the Alston Works for the Dental Manufactur- 
ing Company. Plans have been lodged bv 
Mr. T. Cade for a block of flats at tho corner 
of Normandy-avenue and High-street. 

Bermondsey.—The following plans have been 


passed :—Mr. J. A. Stayner, 208, Bermondsey- 
street, warehouse at Tyers Gateway; Mr. 
J. M. Kennard, architect, 13, Railway- 


approach, S.E., additions to factory, St. 
Helena-road. . 

Heston and Isleworth.—The following plans 
have been passed:—Mr. J. Webb, alteretions, 
Oak House, High-street, Hounslow; Mr. W 
Hogbin, three houses, Standard-road, Houns- 
low. Plans have been lodged by Mr. J. W. 
Winter for a church hall in Thornbury-road, 
Spring Grove, by Mr. A. O. Little far addi- 
ticng to the "Flower Pot"  public-house, 
Wellington-road North, Hounslow, and bv 
Messrs. Hamiltons for twenty-two shops, 
Thornbury-road, Spring Grove. : . 

Leyton.—Plans have been lodged. by Mr. 
E. F. Selby for three houses in Fillebrook- 
road, and for Mr. A. Radcliff for three houses 
in Colchester-road. "n 

Marylebone.—A new sewer 1s con- 
1 in Grove End- road. from Hall - road 
to a point opposite No. 3, Grove-end, at an 
estimated cost of g 

Poplar.—P!ans have been passed for addi- 
tions to premises, Carpenters-road, for Messrs. 
Clarke, Nicholls, & Coombs, Ltd. 

Southwark.—The Council have accepted an 
offer of Messrs. Langston & Co., 1, 2, 3, and 
30. The Exchange, Southwark-street. S.E., on 
behalf of Mr. W. Cooper, to pay 800/. for the 
privilege of erecting a stand at the Publio 
Library in Borough-road for the Coronation 
procession. . 

Stepney. — Plans have been approved for 
Mr. F. W. Brooks for the erection of two 
buildings in Bostock-street. 

Walthamstow.—Application is to be made 
to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow 484l. for improvements in Forest- 
road. The following plans have been passed: 
Mr. H. Iles, seventeen houses. Aveling 
Park- road; Mr. J. E. Ashby, offices and 
lavatories, Blackhorse- lane. Plans have been 
jodged by Mr. H. G. Needham for ſive houses 
in The Avenue. , 

Wandsworth.—Arrangements are being made 
to pave the following roads: —Normanhurst- . 
road, Streatham. footways with artificial stone 
and the carriageways to be channelled with 
Scoriæ blocks; Valley-road, Streatham, foot- 
ways, artificial stone, carriageways channelled 
with Guernsey granite setts; North-place, 
Southfield, footpaths. artificial stone, whole 
breadth of carriageways with Aberdeen granite 
setts on concrete. The Borough Engineer 18 to. 
repair Victoria-road. Southfield, at an estl- 
mated cost of 1521. Messrs, Parry & Co. are 
to pave the footpaths of Arragon-gardens, 
Streatham, with Victoria indurated paving at 
8291. 10s. Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., are, 
to pave with Aberdeen adamant paving Days- 
brook-road, Streatham, at 4901. The following 
plans have been passed :—Mr. W. E. lake, 
additions at Roehampton House, Rochampton- 
lana, Putney; Messrs. W. Adkins & Son, 
additions to pavilion, Priory-lane, Roehamp- 
ton, Putney. for the Rochampton Polo Club; 
Messrs. J. E. Whiter & Co., alterations and 
additions to offices, etc., at the Anglo- 
American Laundry, Burmester- road, Spring- 
field; Messrs. Boots Pure Drug Company, 
Ltd., alterations to 97 and 99, Streatham High- 
road; Rev. H. T. Davidson, electrio theatre, 
etc., Gothic Wharf, High-strect, Putney, and 
Brewhouse-lane. Mn 

Wat /ord.—The Rural District Council has 
passed the following plans: —-Additions to 
Aldenham Lodge, Radlett, for Colonel Mor- 
gan; new laboratory for the Lister Institute 
of Preventive Medicine; church hall, Leaves- 
den. for the vicar. 

Wimbledon.—Grove-road and Olive-road are 
to be made up as new streets at an estimated 
cost of 9211. and 2167. respectively. The 
following plans have been passed: — Addi - 
tions. Lakeside," Home Park- road, for the 
Svcamore Works, Ltd.; alterations end addi- 
tions to “ Roso and Crown," High- street, for 
Mr. R. J. Thomson. A plan has been lodged. 
bv Mr. H. E. Richards for a ballroom and 
masonic, temple, Worple, Hall, Worple-road. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 
this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xxii. ; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


Auction Sales, xxx. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed. in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is tho latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„lt must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions, 


May 10. — Devizes. — New Warp. — The 
Devizes Cottage Hospital Committee invite de- 
sıgns tor a new 81x-bed ward at, and to make a 
general rearrangement of, their existing hospital. 
See advertisement in issue ot March 31 tor 
further particulars. 

May 15. — Chesterfield. Covurt-Hovsr AND 
Lock-UP.--The Standing Joint Committee tor 
Derbyshire invite designs tor the erection of a 
Court-house and lock-up, at & cost of 8.0007. 
Mr. Frank Baggallay, F. R. I. B. X.. is appointed 
assessor, Open only to are cde pracusing in 
the county. Particulars, SI. 3s. deposit, from 
Mr. George C. Copstuck, L. R. I. B. a., County 
Offices, Derby. 

JUNE 1.—asradford.—INFinwary.—The Board 
of Management of the Bradford koyal ln- 
urmury invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. Seo advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulara. 

* JusrE 2. —Norwich.—HovusrEs ann BUILDINGS 
- The Royal Agricultural Society of England in- 
vite designs for plans of houses and buildings for 


small holdings. ‘Three premiums are offered. 
See advertisement in’ this issue for further 
particulara. : 

* JUNE 7.—-Monkseaton.—Drsicn For CEMF- 


TERY BUILDINGS.—The Whitley and Monkseaton 
U.D.C. invite designs tor proposed cemetery 
buildings from architects practising in the county 
of Northumberland and the City of, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. See advertisement in this issue for 
furtner particulara. 

JUNE 10.—Aspatria, Cumberland. -SEWERAGE 

-The U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans 


for estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 
JUNF 15. — Lowestoft. —. School. — The 


Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs. 


for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l.. 10l. 10s., and 5l. 5s. See advertisement in 
wsue of February 10 for further particulars. 

JULY 31. — Wellington. — New PARLIAMENT 
DvitDINGs.— Premiuma of 1,000/., 500l., 300l., 
und 200“. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.— MONUMENT. — Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the fuundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—COoURT or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is jnstituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000. The Official 
Gazette may be seen at the Library of the 
R.I.B A. 

NovrMRER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — RFMODELLING OP 
ASSEMBLY RooMs.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Mecting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in, Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

May 6.—Gislingham. IIovsr.-- Erection of a 
house, Mr. T. Inglis Goldie, architect, Bank 
Plain, Norwich. 

May 6.— Merthyr  Vale.—(CLvB.-—Alterations 
und additions to the Constitutional Club. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. Clifford L. Marsh, Fern Bank, 
Merthyr Vale. 

May 6.—Wigmore.--Statrcases, ETC.— Erection 
of iron staircases with balconies. Plans, specifi- 
cation seen, and forms of tender from Mr. 
W. D. Joynson, architect, Wednesbury. 

May 8.—Dublin.--Boirris.— Construction. of 
six portable asphalt boilers. Specification from 
Mr. L. J. Lawless, C.E., Assistant Engineer, 
26. Castle-street, Dublin. 


May 8.—Hopeman, Scotland.—-ALTFRATIONS, 
Ftc. Works of alterations und improvements 
at the church. Plans and specifications with 


Mr. J. Wittet, architect, Elgin. 


May 8. — Huddersfield. -— Lavatory.-—Altera- 
tions to the gentlemen's lavatory. Plans and 
sSDecifications seen, and quantities from the 
Borough Engincer and Surveyor, 1, Peel-street. 

May 8. — Pontyberem. -- (HapeL.—Alteration 
and renovation of the chapel. Plans and speci- 
Peation seen, 
Rees, architect, 3, Dumfries- place. Cardiff. 

May 8.—Whitehaven.— Mortvary.--- Erecting 
a mortuary. Drawings and specifications feen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 5s., from Mr. 
George Boyd, C. E., 53, Que-nestroet, 


haven. 

May 9. Derby. Scnoorts. Council school at 
Grassmore, und Council. schicol at Cresswell. 
Quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s, from Mr. 
George. H. Widdows, A.R I. B A., Architect to 
the Committee. County Educetien Office, St. 
Marv's Gate, Derby. 

May %.—Huddersfield. VIII. IS. 
two semi-detached villas, Berry Brow. Plans 
seen, und quantities from Mr. R. W. Yates, 
architect, 32, John William-street. Huddersfield. 

May Y. Marsden.—Ixstitutr. Erection of a 
Socialist Institute. Plans seen, and quantities 
trom Mr. J. Berry. orchitect and surveyor, 3, 
Market-place, Huddersfield. 

May Y. Montgomery. -Hovers, ste. 
and out-buildings at Cefn Uchaf. 


rection of 


House 
Penstrowed ; 


Bvtake, Llanwyddelan; Brynmawr and Cefn- 
y-brvn. Plans and specifications with tlie 
County Agent, Newtown. 


May 9—Nantybwch. 
forty-eight houses. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. Wm. Harris, architect and surveyor, Bank- 
chambers, Bargoed. 

May 9..— Smeeth. — HovsF.- - Repairs to 
teacher's dwelling-house. Speorfeutiuns with 
the architect, Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, Cuxton 
House, Westminster. 

May 10.—Aspatria, Cumberland. Houser. — 
Alterations and additions to a house. Plans and 
specifications with Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., 
architects and surveyors. Workington. 

May 10. Dublin. CHURCH. Etc. New 
vent and church on Achill Sound. Quantities 
from Messrs. Morris & Co.. 68, Hrrcourt-street, 
Dublin. Messrs. William H. Byrne & Son, 
architects, 20, Suffolk-street, ee 

May 10..-Durham.—Cotraces, ETC. 
of eight new cottages, Dinten. Phm: specifica- 
tions, ete., with Mr. J. J. Eltringham. archi- 
tect and surveyor, Derw^nt.street, Blackhill. 

May 10.- Orcop.. þlovse. - New vicarage 
house. Plans and specification. seen, and quanti- 
ties, on deposit of II. 1s., from Mr. Ernest CG. 
Davies, M.S.A., architect, 122, Widemarsh- 
street, "Hereford. 

May 10. Whittle-le-Wocds.— Hovsrs.- Eroc- 
tion of two houses. Plan ond specification with 
Mr. Thos. Leigh, architect, iHalliweil-streetg 


Chorley. 
May 11.—Shaw.- llstL.-—Church hall. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. John H. Mills, 
9, Ouk-street. Shaw. 
SCHOOLROOM, ETC. 


architect, 

May li. West Dereham. 

A new schoolroom, stable, and coach-house. 
Plans and specifications with Messrs. John Lee 
Bennett & Son, Downham Market 

May 12. Basingstoke. D'iLt-UALL. —Eroc- 
tion of a drill-hall. Plans and specification seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 9l, 23., from the 
architects, Messrs. Hair & Bucknill, 23, Port- 
land- terrace, Southampton. 

May 13.—Bristol.—Rrparrs, Ff Works at 
the Stapleton Workhouse. Specification from 
Mr. J. J. Simpson, Clerk to the Guardians, St. 
Peter's Hospital. Bristol. 

May 13.—Croglin. 
additions to schools, 


Howusrs.- Erection of 


con- 


Erection 


SCHOOLS.—Alterations and 
Plans und specifications 


with Mr. J. H. Martindale. F. R. I. B. A., archi- 
tect. Englesfield Abbey Rooms, Castle-street, 
Carlisle. 

May  13.— Griffithstown.- Hovsrs.-— Erection 


of eight houses, Plans and specifications from 


Mr. D. €. Udell. architect and surveyor, Com- 
mercial-street, Ponty pool. 

May 13..- Xlanbradach.-—Horvsrs... Erection of 
twenty-five houses. Specification with Mr. 
John H. Phillips, F. R. I. B. A., architect, 7, 
Pembroke- terrace, Cardiff. 

May 15.—Cartmel Fell.—Cnuv&cH.— Restora- 


tion of St. Anthony s Church. Plans seen, and 


quantities from Mr. John y Curwen, 
F.H.1l.B.A., ESA. architect and sanitary 
engineer 6. Highgate, Kendal. 

May 15. Dowlais.- CHAPEL. Alterations and 


additions to Bethania Chapet, 
cation seen, and quantities, 
11955 Mesars, Johnson &. 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

May 15.- Edinburgh.— Surp. pre. -Construe- 
tion of an ensine-shed for the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company. Drawings seen, and quantities, 
on deposit of 9l. 9&, from District Engineer, 
Princes-street Station, "Edinburgh 

May 15. Edinburgh. WorksHops,—Erection 


Plans and specifi- 
on deposit of 10. ls., 
Richards, architects, 


and quantitics trom Mr. W. Bed ice’ 


White-- 


of workshops. Drawings, specification, and con- 
ditions seen at H.M. Ofhce of Works, 3, Pariis- 
mene augure Edinburgh. Quantities on deposit 
of 1l. Is. 

* May 15. — Hornchurch. — ADPITIONS TO 
ScHOOL.—The Essex Education Committee invite 
tenders for additions to Council school at 8 
Hornchurch. See advertisement in this su. 
for further particulars. 

May 15.—Lyme Regis. DwrtLiNGS.— Erection 
of twelve workmen's dwellings, etc. Specific a- 
tions, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. A. T M 
Bond, Town Clerk. 

May 15.—S8trathcarron.--HovcsE.--Erection. cf 


a house. Plans with Mr. Robt. J. Macbet:., 
architect, Inverness. | 
May 16.--Ghelmsford.--ScHoo.is. Alteration. 


and additions to the Friars Council aches | 
Drawings and specification seen, and quuntitie-. 
on deposit of II., from Architect, Mr. W. H. 
Pertwee, Chelmsford. 

May 16.-Thomastown.-.ScHoornoow. Er:«- 
tion of a schoolroom. Plans and spécification- 
seen, and particulara from Mr. Philip J. Jones. 
Church-street, Pontypridd. 

May 17. Altrincham. (CorrAGES, FTC Erec- 
tion of thirty-two semi-detached cottages and 
six blocks of cottage flats. Quantities, on depes:t 
of 1l. 1s., from the architect, Mr. E. W. Hilton 
Mossburn- buildings, Stamford New- roed, 
AM 

May North Elmsall.—-Cotracrs, FTC -— 
The Hull 'and Barnsley Railway invite tenders 
for the erection of six cottages, ete. Plans seen. 
and quantities from the Engineer, 9, Charlott ~ 
street, Hull. 

May 19.— Halifax.- RrsrpENcE.— Erection of a 
detached residence and appurtenances. Plan- 
seen, and quantities from Mr. Thos. Kershaw. 
A. R. I. B. A., architect, t£, George-street, Halnax. 

May 19. — Newry. HousfSs. Fc. — Erection „f 
workmen'a houses and completion of street 
works. Drawings and specifications, on deposit 
of ll.. from the Town Surveyor s Office, Town 
Hull, Newrv. 

May 20. Althorpe.- HocusrF.- Alterations and 
additions to White House. Plans and speciti- 


cations seen at White House. Mr. J. W. Rees, 
Belton, Doncaster. 
May 20. Halifax. MI. I. S. Alteration af 


Pellon-lane Mills. Plans and specifications seen. 
und quantities from Messrs. Chas. F. L. Hors- 


fall & Son, architects, Lord-atreet-chambers, 
Halifax. 
May 20.—Hemingbrough.-- Porcn.—Restora- 


tion of the church porch. 
brough, Howden. 

May 20.— Shillington. HALL. —Erection of a 
memorial hall. Plans and specification with 
Mr. J. Shilcock, architect, Hitchin. 

* May 23. —Kidderminster.—ENLARGFMFNT or 
Posr-OPPFICR.— The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for enlarge- 
ment of head post-office at Kidderminster. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

* May 23.— West Ham.— Fırt Brtcapr 
QUARTERS.—'l'he West Ham B. C. invite tendera for 
the erection of fire brigade quarters, Stratford. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

24.—Banstead.— EXTENSION or CLASS. 
í Managers of the Kensington and 
Chelsea School District invite tenders for exten- 
sion of school classrooms at School. Banstead, 
Surrey. See advertisement in this issue ter 
further particulars. 

May 24. — Hull. — ENXtTensions. - - Electricity 
works extensions. Particulars, on deposit o! ll. 
from Mr. A. : White M. Inst. CE. Cite 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hull 
* May 31. —Glasgow. —REINFORCED CONCRETE 
WorK.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. 
invite tenders and constructional schemes fer 
erection of reinforced concrete floors. roofs, 
beams, columns, staircases, etc., at the Glasgow 
head post-office. Sce advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars, 

No Darr.—Belladrum.— CoTTAGES.- Block of 
cottages. Mr. W. L. Carruthers, architect, 17. 
Qucen's-gate, Inverness. 

No DATE. —Billinghay, Lincs.-—Cucrcn, FTC 
—Building church and school. Quantities from 
Messrs. E. Davidson & Son, architects, l. 
Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


No Date.—Bradford.—-Vicarace.--Erection of 
a new vicarage. Particulars, on deposit of II. 1x.. 


The Vicar, Heming- 


from Mr. . Long, architect, Fairmead >, 
Calverley, near Leeds. 
No  Date..-Cromarty.—ALTFRATIONS,  FTC - 


Additions and alterations to the Royal Hotel, 
Mr. Thos. Munro, architect, 62, Academv-street, 


Inverness, 
No Datr.—Douglas, I. O. M. - HALT. ETC — 
erection of publie hail. 


Laving- out of grounds, 


1 lavatories, etc. Quante, on deposit 
of 2l. from Mr. Perey Robinson, F. R. I. B A. 
and W. Alban Jones, architects, 2, Albion-place, 


Leeds. 
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HEAD OFFICE OF THE MUNSTER AND LEINSTER 
Bank, CORK. Messrs. ARTHUR & HENRY H. HILL, 
ARCHITECTS. 

CHURCH OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, CLAPHAM Common, S.W. 
Mr. H. P. Burke DowxIxd, F. R. I. B. A., ARCHITECT. 

House at Sr. Jous's Woop, N. W. Mr. ARTHUR 
KEEN, F. R. I. B. A., ARCHITECT.. 

Nurses’ Home, Lonpon Hom«oPATHIC HOSPITAL, 
GREAT ORMOND- STREET, W.C. Mr. E. T. Hatt, 
F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. Design by Mr. F. R. Hiorns, A. R. I. B. A. 


(Royal Academy Exhibition, 1911.) 


THE R.A. EXHIBITION.—III. 


CCLESIASTICAL work takes a 
large proportion of the space at 
the Royal Academy this year, 

almost the whole of the long wall in the 
Architectural Room being devoted to it, 
the central position being given to a 
church at Douglas, Isle of Man, by 
Mr. W. D. Caröe, flanked on the left by 
the same architects North Eastern 
Counties’ School Chapel, and on the 
right by St. Ignatius, Stamford Hill, 
designed by Messrs. Williamson & Foss. 

Two attractive drawings show the 
interior and exterior of the Church of 
the Holy Spirit, Clapham Common, by 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, a two-aisled 
church, of very satisfactory proportions, 
showing great restraint in its treatment, 
which appears to great advantage in 
comparison with those previously men- 
tioned. Not quite equal in design, but 
also well presented in a coloured drawing, 
is the church at Highgate exhibited by 
Mr. Gerald Cogswell. In this the treat- 
ment'of the buttresses is not wholly 
satisfactory. St. Tarcisius Church, Cam- 
berley, by Messrs, H. R, and B. A. 


Poulter, is pleasingly grouped and con- 
veys a feeling of breadth and repose, 
although perhaps the attempt to carry 
the strongly emphasised buttress treat- 
ment through the design of the presbytery 
results in the latter appearing a little 
overweighted for a building of this type 
Mr. Walter Tapper's School Chapel, 
Perth, West Australia, expresses the 
characteristics of such a building and 
shows a high sense of refinement in its 
proportion and detail. 

The Fléche for the South Church, 
New York, the-design of Messrs. Cram, 
Goodhue, & Ferguson, is an exhibit of a 
regrettably rare type. It is shown in 
elevation, section, and plans which give 
full details of the construction, a matter 
of first importance and peculiar interest 
in a structure of this kind. The work of 
these brilliant designers, the leading 
exponents of Gothic in the United 
States of America, is too seldom seen 
here to be properly appreciated, but 
we may venture to hope that as architects 
at home and across the Atlantic" come 
into closer touch with each other we 


shall have many opportunities in the 
future for seeing the work and realising 
the aims of the younger school of archi- 
tects in America. 

Mr. R. T. Beckett's pleasingly propor- 
tioned little church at Llandudno and 
Mr. Rowland W. Paul's work at Caldicot 
Church are shown by drawings hung too 
high for adequate appreciation, while the 
interior of All Saints, Hanley, by Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley, suffers from the 
method of its presentment. We have 
never been able to understand the drawing 
which when practically completed in 
black and white is then favoured with 
a few delicate and rather tentative 
washes of colour. To our mind this only 
destroys the quality of line the drawing 
previously possessed, without giving the 
relationship of values that the coloured 
rendering should display. 

Mr. Cecil G. Hare's restoration of 
Ashley Church is shown by one of the 
best of the numerous drawings by Mr. 
Charles Gascoyne, who shares with Mr. 
W. Walcot the major responsibility for 
the general colouring of theywalls-of the 
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Architectural Room. Mr. C. E. Ponting 
on the other hand has exercised self- 
denial, and his interior of the Church of 
St. Mary, Dorchester, is in pure outline, 
in which the quality of concentration of 
interest is obtained solely by the in- 
creased richness of the screen and reredos 
in the centre of the view. 

The cathedral church of Namirembi, 
Uganda, is designed for a semi-tropical 
climate bv Professor A. B. Pite, and has 
that individuality of expression we are 
accustomed to associate with Professor 
Pite’s work. But taking the exhibition 
as a whole it is clear that the traditions 
of the various phases of English Gothic 
still dominate our architects when en- 
gaged on ecclesiastical work, which 
results in a curious effect of aloofness 
in this section of our architectural 
designs. 

We cannot enter into the sociological 
aspect of the conditions which dictate 
an entirely different outlook on the facts 
of life when under the influence of religious 
feeling, and can only hint that there 
appears a certain inconsistency when 
the same group of the human family 
demands a form for religious expression 
quite apart and distinct from that 
adopted in the rest of their social life. 
Such questions as these are for the 
philosopher, not for the artist; the 
latter's function being more the expres- 
sion of existing ideals rather than their 
revision. But, none the less, the artist 
must fcel it a little difficult sometimes 
to reconcile the various ways in which 
his fellow-men contrive to shut off in 
separate compartments the ideals and 
emotions with which the knowledge of 


life and inherited traditions have 
endowed them. 
— — 


DRAINS AND SEWERS. 


BILL has now been introduced 
to amend the Public Health 
Acts with respect to drains 
and sewers which appears to 

us a far more practical attempt to deal 

with this question as it arises under the 

Public Health Acts than was the Bill which 

was introduced in several sessions re- 

lating to the same question under the 

Metropolitan Management Acts and the 

Public Health (London) Act, and which 

we have constantlv criticised in these 

pages, see in especial the Builder, 

October 19 and November 30, December 

28, 1907, and April 24, 1909. 

The Bill, which has been introduced 
at the request of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations and of the Urban 
District Councils Association, is accom- 
panied by a memorandum explanatory 
of the evils it is intended to remedy, 
and containing a slight sketch of the 
history of the subject. 


The Bill is to be read as one with the 


Public Health Acts, and it declares that 
for the purposes of those Acts every sewer, 
whether constructed before or after the 
passing of this Bill, shall, with certain ex- 
ceptions, be a drain and not a sewer, and 
shall be deemed not to have vested in 
the local authority. The exceptions 
to this general rule—that is to sav, those 
conduits which it is proposed should 
remain as sewers—are :— 
(Ll) Sewers constructed 


along and 
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under any highway repairable by the 
inhabitants at large. 

(II.) Sewers constructed to the satis 
faction of the local authority along and 
under any highway not repairable by 
the inhabitants at large. 

(III.) Sewers purchased or otherwise 
acquired by or constructed at the 
ultimate expense of the local authority. 

(IV.) Sewers constructed and used for 
the purpose of conveying sewage from 
sewers coming within the  before- 
mentioned exceptions. 

(V.) Sewers made by any person for 
his own profit or by any company for 
the profit of the shareholders. 

(VI.) Sewers made and used for the 
purpose of draining, preserving, or im- 
proving land under any local or private 
Act of Parliament, or for the purpose 
of irrigating land. 

(VIL) Sewers under the authority of 
any commissioners of sewers appointed 
by the Crown. 

(VIII.) Sewers within the district of a 
local authority which have been or may 
hereafter be constructed by or transferred 
to some other local authority or by a 
sewage board or other authority em- 
powered under any Act of Parliament to 
construct sewers. 

(IX.) Any natural watercourse or 
diteh which had become a sewer at the 
date of the passing of the Bill into an 
Act. 

So far it will be seen this is a reasoned- 
out attempt to define what conduits 
should properly be deemed sewers for 
which the local authorities are to be 
responsible as distinguished from drains 
maintained by the private individual; 
but it may be questioned whether any 
legislation on this subject should be 
made retrospective. Owing to the 
absurdity of the definitions of the words 
“sewer " and “drain” contained in the 
Public Health Act, 1875, it must be 
admitted that an extremely unsatis— 
factory state of affairs has gradually 
arisen and that many conduits which 
should properly be considered drains 
maintainable by private individuals have, 
often by most undesirable means, been 
converted into “ sewers” and responsi- 
bilitv has thus been thrown upon the 
local authorities, but, seeing the changes 
that have taken place in the ownership 
of the various properties concerned 
during the thirty-six years during which 
the law has been administered on this 
basis and the vested interests which 
have grown up during that long period, we 
cannot but feel that remedial legislation 
at this eleventh hour must be limited to 
the future, as retrospective action must 
have a serious effect upon house property, 
which is a form of property already 
severely depreciated. In addition to the 
above considerations, the point must not 
be lost sight of that such a retrospective 
action on the part of the Legislature 
would raise most complicated and difh- 
cult questions between owners of adjoin- 
Ing properties in connexion with their 
common drainage svstems which for a 
such a long period have been treated as 
sewers, In this Bill the only considera- 
tion given to vested interests is contained 
in Clause 2 subsect. 2:—'* Nothing in this 
Act shall affect anv right to drain into, 
through, or along any such drain acquired 
by any person before the passing of this 
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Act," but this does not touch the 
question of maintenance, repair, or 
obstruction. 

The Bill in Clause 3 is directed to 
remove a difficulty that has arisen in the 
interpretation of sect. 19 of the Public 
Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890. 
That section provides that Where two 
or more houses belonging to different 
owners are connected with a public 
sewer by a single private drain ar. 
application may be made under sect. 41 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, . . and the 
local authority may recover any expenses 
incurred by them in executing any work: 
under the powers conferred upon them 
by that section from the owners of the 
houses. p 

In Reg. v. Mavor, etc., of Hastinvs it 
was held that this section, or a sectior. 
in a local Act drawn in similar terms. 
only applied when, under sect. 11 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, a written appli- 
cation by some person had first been 
made to the local authoritv stating that 
a drain was a nuisance or injurious to 
health. In that case this had not been 
done, and the Court held the local 
authority not to be able to relv upon 
the section as relieving them from this 
general liability under the Public Health 
Acts to repair sewers, the conduit in 
question, apart from the section, being a 
sewer within the definition of the Public 
Health Act. We confess we cannot quite 
follow the necessity of a clause in this Bill 
dealing with this particular section in 
detail, for, as we understand it, the object 
of the first two clauses is to alter the law 
as a whole bv strictly defining what are 
to be sewers repairable, ete., by the 
local authority, leaving all other conduits 
as drains for which present owners will be 
responsible. 

Sect. 19 of the Public Health Act: 
Amendment Act, 1890, has always been 
unsatisfactorv, one reason being that it 
only applies when more than one house 
in different ownership drains into a single 
private drain, and it onlv also applies to 
drains which the owners are compelled 
to provide under sects. 23 and 25 of the 
Publie Health Act, 1875. See Wood 
Green Urban District Council v. Joseph 
(the Builder, August 8, 1908). 

This Bill proposes to repeal sect. 19, 
and provides other machinery where 
the drain in question is defective or 
requires alteration or is the cause of 
nuisance, but it does not alter the 
question as to the houses being in 
different ownership. 

If our reading of the Bill as a whole 
is correct, and if it should ever become 
law with its retrospective action, it 
would appear sufficient simply to repeal 
sect. 19, but at the same time it will be 
necessary to see whether the provisions 
of the Public Health Acts as a whole 
are adequate to deal with the altered 
condition of affairs so as to enable the 
local authorities to take all necessarv 
proceedings in respect of drains as 
distinguished from sewers and to compel 
the owners to fulfil their obligations. 

We only put forward these observations 
in a tentative spirit. There seems no 
immediate prospect of this Bill receiving 
consideration in Parliament, but, seeing 
the complexity of the subject and the 
magnitude of the interests involved. and 
having regard to the fact that legislation 
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on practically similar lines can be taken 
as regards the Metropolis, the whole 
subject cannot be too carefully considered, 
and public discussion is likely to lead 
to better results when legislative action 
can at last be taken. 

—— e 4.95————— 


NOTES. 


i We have pleasure in 
prs on of recording an interesting 
Town Hall, agreement entered into 

between the Chelsea 
Borough Council and the Chelsea Arts 
Club for the decoration of the interior 
of Chelsea Town Hall. The Arts Club 
made an offer to the Borough Council, 
which was accepted, and has now been 
finally approved by the Club. The 
decoration proposed includes four panels, 
about 11 ft. bv 8 ft., emblematic of the 
achievements of various celebrities of 
Chelsea, four overdoors with decorative 
designs in colour, and five panels of 
various sizes, at the end of the hall, 


enclosing allegorical groups. The 
Borough Council has appointed the 
Mayor, Mr. Christopher Head, the 


Chairman of the Buildings Committee, 
Major-General Sartoris, C.B., and Lord 
Cadogan to act with the Arts Club in the 
matter. The Mayor announces that he 


has sufficient funds in hand for two. 


panels, and hopes shortly to have 
sufficient for two more, so it is proposed 
to make a start with the four panels 
emblematic of Chelsea celebrities. A 
competition open to Chelsea artists 
will be arranged and will be adjudicated 
on by three judges chosen by the Club— 
Mr. Johns Sargent, R.A., Mr. P. Wilson 
Steer, and Mr. E. A. Rickards. We think 
the choice of two such exceptionally 
gifted painters and an architect so 
much in sympathy with this subject is 
quite admirable, and promises well for 
the success of the scheme. We are 
particularly interested, however, in the 
choice of Mr. Sargent, and we hope that 
his services will for the future be requi- 
sitioned by the Government and other 
public bodies when questions of this 
nature are under discussion. His breadth 
of outlook and wide artistic sympathies, 
his fine decorative work, and his won- 
derful rendering of architecture, not to 
mention his great popular reputation 
as an incomparable craftsman with the 
brush, all seem to suggest him as one in 
whom architects, painters, and laymen 
would alike have confidence. Architects 
have been second to none in their 


admiration of Mr. Sargent’s mastery in 


portraiture, but he will no doubt forgive 
them for sometimes being conscious 
of a certain feeling of regret that such 
unusual gifts have not more often been 
devoted to the wider artistic problems 
involving the co-operation of thearts. We 
should like to see him come out from the 
studio to the open square and take a hand 
in the artistic development of London. 


Mr. M. H. SPIELMANN, 


H Official d discussing in the Graphic 
Art. the question of monu- 


mental arches and the 
shortcomings of the treatment of The 
Mall, tells us that the pattern of the 
commonplace lamp-posts was chosen by 
Lord Plymouth when Chief of the Office 
of Works “simply because it was so 
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hideous and because he was convinced 
that the evil would soon correct itself 
and that Londoners would insist on 
money being provided without delay 
to replace the lamps so far set up by 
others of the fine design provided by 
Mr. Brock.” Instead of which “we 
find the tasteless apathy of an Office, or 
part of an Office, complacently budding 
out—or should it be bedding out ?—a 
crowd of ugly standards which were 
intended as examples of how not to do 
it.” Mr. Spielmann gives the authority 
of Lord Plymouth himself for the accuracy 
of this statement, which we accept with 
all reserve. It seems a pity that 
Londoners did not see the joke and rise 
to the occasion, and we think Lord 
Plymouth must be convinced by this time 
of the futility of trying such experiments 
on “an Office " or even on “ part of an 
Office." We can only sav that if this 
unusual sense of humour is shared by 
all those responsible for official improves 
ments it explains a good deal. At every 
turn we are confronted with the official 
improvements that seem to the ordinary 
intelligence to require explanation, but 
it would never have occurred to us to 
suggest that they were selected by 
high officials simply because they were 
so hideous. 


f MonsIEUR PauL VILLE- 
Preservation of win sends us an article 


5 from his pen published in 
in France. à Tours paper, giving an 


account of a new method 
of preserving stone from disintegration, 


re 
1 


A. 
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invented by his fellow-townsman, M. 
Jousset. The process, which is the result 
of a long series of experiments and is 
still a secret one, is said to have nothing 
in common with the well-known silicate 
washes and sprays. It is claimed for 
the new treatment that, in its operation 
on stone deteriorated by time and 
moisture, it successfully reconstitutes 
it, by restoring the elements which the 
“ nitromonad or nitrifying microbe has 
removed ; the process of petrifaction, 
investing the old stone with the hardness 
and resistance of granite or marble, 
endows it with a durablity under expo- 
sure to weather at least equal to that 
of newly quarried stone. It also incor- 
porates the outer portions treated with 
the sound core within in such a manner as 
to leave no room for fear that they will 
separate from it later. Time alone can 
show how far this part of the claims 
put forward is justified. In the mean- 
time it appears that, so far as superficial 
appearances go, the experiments have 
been a success. Visitors to Tours will 
remember the pretty cloister on the 


north side of the cathedral] known 
as Préau de St. Gatien or Cloitre 
de la Psalette (see below), a spot 


picturesque in its dilapidation, and 
much haunted by starveling cats. This 
charming example of the Transitional 
manner prevalent under Louis the 
Twelfth, where the Gothic of the 
Cathedral Maitres  d'euvres" is 
naively interspersed with the arabesques 
and balusters of the imported Italian 
decorators, has been neglected for half a 
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Cloitre de la Psalette, Tours. 
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century, and year by year rain and frost 
and wind have worked their will upon it. 
Recently, however, in consequence of 
pressure brought to bear by various local 
societies the property has been acquired 
by the State and measures of preserva- 
tion considered. Permission was ob- 
tained for M. Jousset to experiment with 
his process upon a portion of the stone- 
work. The results were examined by 
the members of the Archæological Society 
of Touraine on January 20 last. They 
were able to judge that the stonework 
of an arch of the cloister with its mould- 
ings and scrol work treated by M. 
Jousset had resumed the appearance and 
consistency of new stone recently cut. 
M. Villemin expresses a hope that the 

rocess may be largely applied by the 
Government to the numerous buildings of 
architectural interest under their care, 
and, by thus preserving what still exists of 
the original work, avoid the deplorable 
results of restoration, which, it must be 
added with sorrow, is often carried out 
in France with a drastic thoroughness 
surpassing even our own efforts in that 
line of misapplied energy. 


THE Council of the Insti- 
oe and tition of Civil Engineers 
of Engineers: give notice that they have 

made arrangements to 
hold a Conference on the subject of the 
Education and Training of Engineers, at 
the Institution, Great George-street, 
Westminster, S.W., on June 28 and 29. 
They are of opinion that the present is 
a desirable time to consider the methods 
of preparation to be adopted by those 
who contemplate entering the engineering 
„ in compliance with conditions 
aid down by the by-laws for election into 
the Institution. The requirements of the 
by-laws are: — A sound general education 
developed upon lines suited to subsequent 
scientific study; a competent knowledge 
of those branches of science which form 
the basis of engineering; and practical 
training under actual engineering con- 
ditions, adapted—to quote from the last 
Report of the Council—to fit persons to 
take part in the design as well as in the 
control and direction of engineering works. 
The Report of the Committee on Engi- 
neering Education and Training, adopted 
and published by the Council in 1906, 
made it abundantly clear that the broad 
principles of training indicated in the 
Report are applicable to every kind of 
engineering. ‘There are, however, ques- 
tions of detail and of method involved 
in the realisation of those principles 
which are of great consequence, both to 
students and to those under whom their 
education and their professional know- 
ledge is acquired. It is mainly for the 
consideration of important questions of 
this kind, which experience has shown 
to deserve careful attention, that the 
Council have arranged the Conference. Its 
subject-matter will be dealt with in three 
groups, viz. ——(l) General Education: 
(2) Scientific Training: (27) Practical 
Training. It is intended to deal with 
the Conference on broad lines, and, as 
may be inferred from its organisation, 
it is desired to avoid restricting it to 
engineers only, much less to those who 
practise anv particular branch of engi- 
neering. The idea of the Council under- 
lying this Conference is, we understand, 
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that whilst the general principle em 
bodied in the Institution by-laws in 
regard to both education and practical 
training may be accepted as an expression 
of the general view of the large body of 
engineers who compose the Institution, 
there remain still unsettled a number of 
questions bearing upon the details of 
preparation to meet these conditions. 


. THE annual report of the 
The Institute Royal Institute of British 
Architects, adopted at the 
meeting of the Institute on the Ist inst., 
and from which we give extracts on 
this page, contains some interesting 
information which indicates the many 
activities of the Institute, and serves to 
show how well the interests of the 
profession are considered and safe- 
guarded. That there are many material 
prospects in view must be evident to 
those who are cognisant with the aims 
and work of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, but we hope the 
Institute will not, in the course of its 
many useful and important undertakings, 
lose sight of the ideal aspects of archi- 
tecture—architecture considered sestheti- 
cally and intellectually. The Institute 
is getting very businesslike, and the 
claims of science are being more and 
more recognised, but is equal considera- 
tion given to architecture as a fine art ? 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


From the Report of the Council of the R. I. B. A. 
for the year 1910-11, which was approved 
and adopted at the annual general meeting, 
Monday, May 1, we take the following :— 

“ Since the publication of the last annual 
report the Council have held twenty-five 
meetings, of which the Council elected in June 
last have held twenty-two. The following 
Committees appointed by the Council have met 
and reported on the matters referred to them: 
Architectural Copyright Bill, Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, Board of Examiners, 
Board of Professional Defence, Burlington- 
Devonshire Drawings, By-Laws Revision, 
Competitions, Dinner Committee, Fellowship 
Drawings, Finance. Hébrard Drawings, 
Licentiates' Drawings, Licentiateship, Parlia- 
mentary Bill, Premises, Professional Questions, 
Prizes and Studentships, Royal Gold Medal, 
St. Paul's Bridge Petition, Sessional Papers, 
Town Planning. 

The following tabular statement shows the 
present subscribing membership of tho Institute 
compared with that at the corresponding 
periods of 1908, 1909, and 1910 :— 


ra ^ m Hon. 
Year. | Fellows. | Associutes. Assocmitos: Total. 
1908 $06 1,284 15 2,239 
1909 BRB 1,541 46 2,278 
1910 H4 1.431 48 2,353 
1911 862 1,509 55 2,426 


The number of associates shows a considerable 
increase, and the Council desire again to suggest 
to those associates who are qualified for the 
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Fellowship that they should take the necessary 
steps to enter the senior class. ing tbe 
officia] year since the last annual general 
meeting eighteen Fellows have been elected, 
115 associates, and nine honorary associates. 

On March 23, 1910, it became the duty of 
the Council to invite applications from arohitecta 
qualified for the new class of licentiates. A 
widely-circulated appeal was made to the 
Profession in the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions, and the allied societies were invited 
to co-operate in the work of enrolling the 
practising architects of the Empire. In con- 
nexion with the movement the Council organised 
a series of meetings in the provinces, with 
the assistance of the Councils of the allied 
societies, for the purpose of laying before 
provincial architects the important principles 
of the Royal Institute’s policy, and of giving 
them an opportunity of applying for admission 
to the Licentiate Class. 

Before the expiry of the twelve months fixed 
by the Supplemental Charter some 1,200 
licentiates were elected, after careful and 
exhaustive inquiry into their qualifications, 
both by the Council of the Royal Institute 
and by the Councils of the allied societies. 
At the close of the twelve months the applica- 
tions were still coming in so rapidly that it 
became obviously desirable to extend the 
of admission. Accordingly, by a Resolution of a 
special general meeting, so as to enrol if ible 
all eligible members of the profession, the date 
was extended to the end of June, 1912, and at 
the present moment the applications for 
admission are still coming in freely. 

Under the terms of the policy agreed upon by 
the Royal Institute on March 4, 1907, it became 
necessary during the present session for the 
Council to draft a Registration Bill to secure 
the statutory recognition of the profession. 
This work was first entrusted to a strorg 
Committee, which drafted the principles of a 
Bill on broad lines to provide for the objects 
aimed at—the enrolment of all qualified 
architects within the Institute, the compulsory 
architectural education and examination of 
those entering the profession in future, and the 
legal recognition of qualified as opposed to 
unqualified architects. At this stage it became 
necessary to consider the position of the Society 
of Architects. On the initiative of the President 
a friendly Conference was held between repre- 
sentatives of the two bodies, and it soon became 
apparent that there was a broad ground of 
agreement in their respective policies. Serious 
negotiations were then entered upon, and 
a scheme was prepared by the Councils of 
the two bodies whic provided for the winding- 
up of the Society of Architects and for the 
olestion of its members into the various classes 
of membership and licentiateship of the Royal 
Institute. The details of this scheme and the 
orinciples of the Registration Bill were laid 

fore a special general meeting on April 10, 
and after a long discussion were approved. 
If the scheme is approved by the general body 
of the Society of Architects and the Resolution 
to effect the necessary change in the by-laws 
is confirmed by the Royal Institute, it will at 
once be proceeded with and will remove the 
last obstacle which hinders the architectural 
profession from approaching Parliament as a 
united y in favour of the principle of 
Registration. E l 

The past year will be distinguished in the 
history of the Royal Institute by the striking 
success of the Town Planning Conference. 
It is not too much to say that during the week 
occupied by the Conference it was the most 
important public function of the time in the 
eyes of the general public, and that it did in- 
calculable service to the cause of town planning 
in this country. It aroused and concentrated 
public interest and attention upon the great 
possibilities presented by the Town Planning 
Act. 

During the course of the past session a 
Standing Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. John W. Simpson, has been actively 
engaged in considering the terms of the 
Government's Copyright Bill, in so far as they 
affect architecture. The views of the Council 
have been laid before the President of the 
Board of Trade, and there is good reason to 
hope that they will be favourably considered 
when the Bill receives its final shape, and that 
the claims of architecture will, for the first time. 
be treated with the respect that has hitherto 
been reserved exclusively for the kindred arta. 

The question of the responsibilities that have 
been thrown upon architects as the result of 
recent legal decisions,in cases of dry rot has been 
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seriously occupying the Council during the 
past year, and the Board of Professional Defence 
is now considering what steps can be taken 
to safeguard architects against hitherto 
unsuspected responsibilities. 

The Progressive Examinations were held in 
Juneand November, 1910. The Preliminary was 
held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, and New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; and for Colonial candidates at 
Sydney, New South Wales. The Final and 
Special Examinations were held in London, 
and Special Examinations for Colonial candidates 
in Melbourne and Toronto. The results are 
shown in the following tabulated form :— 


— | Admitted. 
Preliminary Examination 299 
Intermediate Examination _...... ——n 250 
Final and Special Examinations ............ 245 


On June 24, as was foreshadowed in the last 
annual report, the Royal institute took posses- 
sion of the new premises at 9 and 11, Conduit- 
street with entrance from Maddox-street, the 
leases of which had been purchased from Messrs. 
Knight, Frank, & Rutley. A scheme of altera- 
tion and decoration, prepared by Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, the Hon. Secretary, was at once 
undertaken, and the work was rapidly carried 
out during the vacation, so as to render the 

alleries available for' the Town Planning 
Gonlen noe While this work was going on it 
became apparent that the old premises also 
were urgently in need of repair in various 
directions, and before the end of the recess the 
drainage system and the electric light installa- 
tion were completely renewed, and a re-arrange- 
ment and extension of the library was carried 
out which have added greatly to its convenient 
and efficient working. 

Since the publication of the last annual 
report the Council have had the pleasure of 
admitting into alliance with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects—The Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects, and the West Australian 
Institute of Architects. 

Under the will of the late Henry Jarvis, Fellow, 
who died on March 4, 1910, the Royal Institute 
received the most important bequest that has 
ever fallen to it. When certain legal procedure 
has been concluded it is anticipated that the 
Council will have to dispose of the sum 
of at least 20,000. The Council have ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider and advise 
them as to the best method of employing the 
bequest. 

The Board of Architectural Education has 
held eight meetings since the issue of the last 
Report, one of these being held by the old 
Board. At the first meeting of the new Board, 
appointed by the Council under the terms of the 
Supplemental Charter, Sir Aston Webb, who had 
acted as Chairman of the old Board for six 
years, being unable to act further in that 
capacity, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., was 
appointed Chairman, Mr. Ernest Newton, 
Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. John Slater and 
John W. Simpson, Honorary Secretaries. The 
old Board of Examiners (Architecture) having 
ceased to exist, the Board has conducted the 
Institute Examinations, and reported the results 
to the Council. 

At the request of the Council a Committee 
of the Board has reported generally on the 
question of the Examination of Licentiates 
desiring to become Fellows, and is now engaged 
in drawing up a syllabus for that examination. 
The same Committee is considering the question 
of certain alterations in the syllabus of the 
course of training for students originally drawn 
up by the Board. Negotiations are proceeding 
with the Universities with regard to the appoint- 
ment of their External Examiners. At present 
the Board has no voice in such appoint ments, 
and in view of the fact that in connexion with the 
examinations at the universities and schools 
exemptions are granted from the Institute 
Intermediate Examination, the Board consider 
that it is most desirable that the Institute should 
be kept in touch with these examinations. 
These negotiations are the outcome of a 
conference between the Chairman of the Board 
and representatives of the universities and 
schools, and there is every reason to hope that a 
satisfactory solution of the present difficulty 
will shortly be reached. A further report will 
be made to the Council. A Joint Committee 
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of the Board and the Prizes and Studentships 
Committee has been considering the best means 
of co-ordinating the work of the two bodies, 
and the Council, acting on the recommendation 
of this joint Committee, has deputed the Board 
to take over the work of the Prizes and 
Studentships Committee. 

The Art Standing Committee have held five 
meetings. 

The opposition of the London County Council, 
supported by the Royal Institute, on the recon- 
mendation of the Art Committee, with regard to 
the proposed erection of a Mission Hall upon 
vacant land adjacent to the Church of St. 
James’, Piccadilly, has been successful, and 
Parliament rejected the measure intended to 
promote the object. 


Exempted. - Examined. | Passed. Relegated. 


t 


7 | 223 | 146 77 
10 240 94 146 
zs 245 108 137 


The proposed demolition of the Sir Robert 
Geffery Almshouses in Shoreditch, and the 
erection of buildings upon the vacant site, was 
considered at length. The Committee recom- 
mended the Council to associate itself with 
the general movement to secure the preserva- 
tion of the old buildings. There is every 
reason to hope that this desirable end will bo 
attained. 

An important matter concerning the classic 
buildings in Manchester engaged the attention 
of the Committee. It is to be regretted that 
the Old Town Hall, now used as a public refer- 
ence library, is threatened with demolition. 
The building is a fine work of the early part of 
the XIXth century, strong and expressive of its 
purpose. The interior is admirable, while the 
principal rooms on the upper floor cannot be 
surpassed for dignity, proportion, and the 
application of classic design to a practical and 
convenient plan. It is hoped that the Council's 
representations may influence the preservation 
of the building. 

Some City churches and other important 
London buildings faced with Portland stone 
have recently been repaired by patent process. 
It is too early to make any comment upon such 
treatment, but the Committee is watching the 
effect of the means thus taken to preserve the 
stone work. The co-operation of all members 
of the Institute is desired in making observa- 
tions of this kind and in reporting such works 
to the Secretary. . 

Whilst on the subject of buildings in London 
it is further desired to draw members’ attention 
to the fact that the Art Committee is directing 
its labours towards minor improvements. As 
a rule, matters concerning the artistic improve- 
ment of London are of a somewhat large scale 
and not infrequently beyond the scope ot action 
of the Institute. Much remains to be done with 
regard to smaller affairs, and the Committee 
much desires the co-operation of members 
generally in promoting improvements in the 
many details which add materially to the 
interest of our streets and buildings. 

As an example, representations have been 
made to the Council urging the importance of 
the better display of street names. The tablets 
in use are of varied kinds, yet possess little merit 
as such. The type of lettering is, as a rule, bad 
and the setting of the names has little interest. 
Government offices receive the same street 
name-plate as the private dwelling in & back 
street. It is hoped that the Institute's recom- 
mendations may conduce to uniformity of type 
and tablet in the respective administrative 
arcas. 

Attention was drawn to the unsatisfactory 
results of some of the new premises in the 
scheme of rebuilding in Regent-street. It was 
felt that all hope of a traditional uniform treat- 
ment of the buildings is gone. It was appre- 
hended, however, that the variety in scale, 
stvle, and outline in some of the recently- 
completed works was productive of ultimate 
restless confusion. The Committee considered 
that much could yet be done by the regulation 
of scale and skyline in the future buildings, and 
recommended the Council to approach H.M. 
First Commissioner of Woods and Forests with 
a view to securing these desirable elements. In 
his courteous reply, the Commissioner informed 
the Council that he was conscious of the 
necessity for such desirable considerations in 
the new works and that it would be found that 
the newly-completed buildings were in many 
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cases the component parts of complete blocks, 
and although there were objections to a single 
treatment, the results would show a less varied 
design than the new premises appeared to 
suggest. 

With regard to the decoration of the Royal 
Institute premises for the Coronation, the 
Committee was unanimous in recommending 
that the work be placed in the hands of Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, who has so successfully. trans- 
formed the interiors of No. 9, Conduit-street. 

At the request of the Council, recommends- 
tions have been made for holding exhibitions of 
architects’ work in the new Galleries, which it 
is hoped will be the means of stimulating public 
interest in British architecture. 

The Practice Standing Committee have 
received and carefully dealt with and advised 
upon a large number of references from the 
Council bearing upon professional and technical 
questions arising out of conditions of contract, 

rofessional charges, local by-laws, responsi- 
bilities of architects to clients, relationship cf 
contractors and sub-contractors, and other 
matters as set forth in the minutes of the 
Committee. Various points in connexion with 
the institute form of contract have occupied tke 
attention of the Committee at many meetings, 
and several important matters requiring serious 
consideration with a view to amending the form 
in several particulars have now been referred to 
a sub-committee to report upon, and the Com- 
mittee hope soon to be in & position to report to 
the Council thereon. Last session a sub- 
committee was appointed to consider the 
question of revising the schedule of professional 
charges ; their labours not being finished at the 
end of the session they were reappointed, and 
are still giving the subject their careful con- 
sideration; having sat on many occasions and 
considered a mass of correspondence—the result 
of the circular sent out by the Council inviting 
suggestions from members—and the Committee 
is expecting their report at an early date. 
Questions having been asked as to whether an 
architect should hold a valuer's licence when 
valuing for mortgages or issuing final certificates, 
and if the latter should be upon stamped paper, 
the Committee, after consideration, submitted 
& request to the Council that legal opinion 
should be obtained upon these points for the 
benefit of members of the Institute. A sugges- 
tion from the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion that representatives of Societies concerned 
should meet and discuss the regulations with 
regard to applications under Part III. of the 
London County Council General Powers Act, 
1908, was referred to this Committee by tle 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and the Committee recommended that a 
Conference be held, which was subsequently 
arranged by the Council As a result of tle 
Conference steps were taken to obtain froin the 
London County Council an opportunity to 
consider any future regulations based on the 
above Act in draft before they are issued. 

Clause No. 21 of the Institute form of contract 
again produced questions as to the employer's 
liability under the 1907 Amendment of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897, and the 
Committee has had to point out that in the 
opinion expressed by the solicitor to the Institute 
in his communication of February 16, 1910, the 
employer's liability is not covered by the clausc. 

The Nottingham Society of Architects havirg 
introduced into the form of contract adopted by 
their Society & restricted arbitration clause, ar.d 
the Council of the Institute having asked tke 
Committee to consider this clause with a view to 
its adoption where required, the Committce 
suggested that an opinion from the solicitor to 
the Institute should first be obtained. This wes 
done, and his opinion was generally unfavour- 
able to the changes made from the Institute 
clause. The Committee, having further con. 
sidered the matter, recommended the Council 
that no further action be taken therein. 

The Science Standing Committee have held 
nine meetings. It will be remembered that n 
the case of steel-frained buildings under tle 
London County Council General Powers Act cf 
1909, it becomes incumbent upon architects 
submitting drawings to the District Survevor to 
show details of such steel-work, including 
calculations of loads and stresses, With a view 
to the formation of a uniform scheme for such 
presentation, the District Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion has drawn up a form for nomenclature and 
a tabular statement for the submission of these 
details, which has been submitted to several 
bodies concerned, including the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, for criticism; The Science 
Committee, having regard to the importance of 
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pimplity mg and reducing the labour involved in 
dealing with this additional burden upon 
architects, has devoted much time to the dis- 
cussion of this draft, and made a number of 
recommendations, which have been accepted 
by the District Surveyors’ Association as 
improvements. In connexion with the above 
regulations, the Committee have submitted a 
table of suggested standard weights for various 
materials for calculation purposes. The advan- 
tace of a uniform and generally accepted basis 
for weights of brick walls, concrete floors, and 
similar materials appearing in all load calcula- 
tions, is obvious. 

The Committee have for some time felt that 
many questions of great importance to archi- 
tects and the building trades, dealing with 
materials and their defects, ought to form the 
subject of researches which are beyond the scope 
of any single professional or trade organisation. 
To cite investigations which come to the mind, 
the forest infection of timber with dry rot, the 
efflorescence of brick and plaster, and the action 
upon iron of various patent flooring composi- 
tions may be mentioned. A letter has been 
written asking whether the Council will support 
an effort on the part of the Committee to obtain 
some representation of architects’ special 
interests, with the object of initiating such 
researches in one or more existing technical 
institutions, and, if necessary, inviting joint 
action for an appeal to the Government. for a 
grant in aid. It is a pleasure to be able to 
report that the Council have given approval to 
the scheme which will now be further proceeded 
with. 

Turning from work initiated to work con- 
cluded, it is now possible to present the results 
of the mortar tests which have been carried out 
by Mr. Dibdin, and which reached finality 
in January last, when the Committee paid a 
visit of inspection to the analyst’s laboratory. 
The very large amount of data obtained has 
been digested and arranged, and will be presented 
later in extenso. It may be stated here, how- 
ever, that the results have confirmed those 
given in the paper read before the Institute by 
Mr. Dibdin on December 17, 1906, but the 
longer period over which the later tests have 
extended, has enabled certain additional data 
to be obtained which conclusively show that 
whilst with mortars of good quality the results 
of the short-period tests are reliable, inferior 
qualities show a marked deterioration over the 
longer period. A valuable outcome is the 
indication of the best proportions to be used 
with a given matrix or aggregate to obtain the 
best results. Another valuable point is the 
comparison of ancient mortars of excellent 
quality with those made for these tests, with the 
result that certain preconceived ideas as to 
proportions and cause of strength must undergo 
considerable modification. 

Last year a small International Committee 
was formed as a branch of the International 
Society for the Testing of Materials, to inquire 
into the effects of mortar in producing decay in 
stone and brick, and one of the Hon. Secretaries 
of the Science Committee was invited to serve 
in his private capacity. The attention of the 
Museum of Practical Geology was drawn to the 
formation of the International Committee, 
which resulted in the election of the Curator 
of the Museum, Mr. kJ. Allen Howe, who 
attended a meeting held in Holland and 
Germany in October. Since then the Science 
Conimittee has become formally represented, 
and has been asked by the Council to act as 
representing the Royal Institute on this body, 
and a series of questions dealing with defective 
stone-work, from which it is hoped valuable 
information may result, are about to be issued 
to the professional Press. The Science 
Committee trust that in the interests of archi- 
tects, members of the Institute will do what 
they can to further the investigation by sending 
replies to these questions In last year's 
Report reference was made to the for mat ion of a 
collection of miero- photographs of building 
stones as an assistance to architects in comparing 
the qualities of and in identifying stones. These 
photographs have now been obtained from the 
Geological Museum, and the Committee is 
indebted to the curator of the museum, Mr. 
Howe, for kindly adding a brief description of 
each. The photographs are being mounted 
in a book, for which the Committee has prepared 
a short introduction, and in this connexion 
consider it a matter for regret that the Council 
should have parted with the collection of 
building stones which, it is understood, were 
those formed by the Royal Commission on the 
Houses of Parliament, and presented by the 
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Government, and which would have been of 


great value for joint study with the photographs 


in question. 

The Monograph on Paints proce in the last 
Report has been issued and placed on sale as 
an Institute publication. Although it is too 
early to judge of its results, that it has aroused 
a certain amount of interest is evident from 
the fact that the Departmental Committee on 
Paints recently formed by the Home Office has 
requested two members of the Sub-Committee 
which drew up the brochure to attend to give 
evidence on the subject of the use of lead 
paints. The Monograph has also formed the 
subject for discussion at a recent meeting of a 
trade societv, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Science Committee. 

. Among minor matters dealt with may be 
mentioned the approval of the registration of 
lumbers’ work, by means of a dated stamp to 

e affixed thereto, enabling the workman 
responsible to be identified in case of defects or 
subsequent disputes. The Committee have also 
under investigation some interesting samples of 
defective old lead, which are in the hands of an 
expert, who is reporting upon their composition 
and micro-structure.” 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


THz annual dinner of the Architectural 
Association was held cn Thursday last week 
at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, 
W., when Mr. Arthur Keen, President, pre- 
sided, supported by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 
President.elect ; Sir Alex. R. Stenning; Mr. 
Leslie Vigers, President of the Surveyors' 
Institution ; Mr. G. E. Bond, J.P., President 
of the Society of Architects; Mr. G. Bird 
Godson, President of the Master Builders' 
Association; Mr. J. S. Holliday, President of 
the Institute of Builders; Mr. W. J. Hard- 
castle, President of the District Surveyors' 
Association; Mr. R. Cobay, Master of the 
Carpenters’ Company; Mr. J. Hutton 
Freeman, Clerk of the Carpenters’ Company ; 
Professor R. Elsey Smith; Professor E. C. 
Alston; Mr. I. MacAlister, Secretary Royal 
Institute of British Architects; Mr. 
C. MacArthur Butler, Secretary Society of 
Architects; and Messrs. 

Louis Ambler W. Curtis Green 


R. Frank Atkinson Stanley Hamp 
Stephen Ayling Henry T. Hare 


J. W. Abraham G. D. Gordon Hake 
F. H. Atkinson . Hornblower 

P. H. Adams A. H. Jones 

A. M. Brice T. E. Lidiard James 
J. F. Bull G. H. Jenkins 

C. G. Boutcher Geoffry Lucas 

F. G. Baker P. Cart de Lafontaine 
H. T. Barnard C ong 

Herbert Batsford Chas. Luff 

Leslie Burton P. W. Lovell 

A. E. Bullock W. O. Langbein 


Percy Brooks John Murray 


F. Dane Clapham F. J. Matthews 
A. W. S. Cross A. E. Maxwell 
S. Chatfeild Clarke Percy May 
J. S.Cable Ellis Marsland 
H. B. Chisholm . G. R. Mackenzie 
Rudolf Dircks F. W. Marks 
T. L. Dale G. Northover 
A. Dixon G. M. Nicholson 
G. Leonard Elkington G. E. Neild 
(Hon. Secretary) F. Winton Newman 
H. B. Elkington R. P. Oglesby 
W. Flockhart A. J. Perrin 
Horace Field Alan Potter 
P. L. Forbes A. B. Ll. Roberts 
F. T. W. Goldsmith M. Robertson 
Edwin Gunn (Hon. H. L. Samson 
Secretary) Alan Snow 
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Arthur Stratton W. J. Tapper 

Harold Saffery A. E. Vey 

S. A. Stanger F. A. Vernon 

Alec Smithers G Wornum 

J. B. Scott . Lorne Wallet 

C. Wontner Smith F. R. Yerbury 

8. M. Spoor | and 

Laurence A. Turner Mr D. G. Driver (Secre 
Henry Tanner tary). 


Charles Tanner 

The loyal toasts having been proposed by 
the President and honoured, Mr. Henry T. 
Hare proposed The Architectural Assoc:a- 
tion," coupled with the name of the President. 


Mr. Hare 

said the Association had been in existence 
over sixty years, and it had become an esta- 
blished institution. In the early days when 
it was started for the encouragement and 
mutual intercourse of the younger members 
of the profession, it must have been prompted 
by a very large amount of enthusiasm, as it 
was now, otherwise it could never have pros- 
pered in the way it had. His earliest re- 
collections of the Association went back to the 
year 1881, and he remembered the tiny rooms 
at the top of the back stairs of the Institute. 
and, in comparing that with the present, one 
could not but feel a certain amount of 
gratification at the great progress made. Mr. 
Hare then referred to the establishment «f 
the Association Schools, which he spoke of as 
the greatest architectural schools of the 
country. In spite of the great progress made. 
he thought the Association was only on the 
threshold of what would be its develop- 
ment. The course of study established 
under the able guidance of the first 
master of the schools, Mr. A. T. Bolton—and 
they owed a deal of gratitude to Mr. Bolton 
for the manner in which he initiated the 
course—was being ably carried on by Mr. 
H. P. G. Maule, than whom it would be 
impossible to imagine a more enthusiastic bead 
for a school, ior he had the valuable quality 
of communicating his enthusiasm to the 
students. But although this educational 
work was being carried on the Association 
had been only feeling its way so far, and he 
did not think the course of architectural 
education started was all that it ought to be. 
]t was a question whether, in the limited 
period of two years, they were not attempting 
too much, and whether 1t would not be better 
to confine the range of teaching a little more 
and make it more thorough. AH this would 
develop in time, and would be governed by the 
results of experience; and he thought ther 
were on the right lines, and that the results 
would be of the greatest benefit to the pro- 
fession generally. One of the ends of a 
scheme of education like theirs was that it 
helped to educate the public, and that should 
be one of their aims, for unless they had 
public appreciation of their labours and work 
they could not feel encouraged. It had 
occurred to him that one result of their course 
of study mighi be to make it easy for students 
to enter the profession, and that, he thought, 
would be a great pity, for it would increase 
ihe number of those entering without a 
reasonable prospect of success. As it was 
now, he thought there was an impression that 
architecture was one of the easiest and 
cheapest professions to enter. He did not see 
why those who were not suited should be 
thus encouraged; it was against their own 
interests and the interests of the profession. 
As they knew, the R. I. B. A. was contemplat- 
ing the promotion of a Bill which would make 
education for architects a compulsory matter 
—that no man could become an architect 
unless he had gone through a certain stated 
and definite course of education, to be tested 
by examination in the best way, and that no 
man, unless he had a certain qualification, 
could become an architect. That had a very 
direct bearing upon an institution like the 
Association, which existed for educational 
purposes. If such a Bill became law. as he 
hoped it would, then in a short time it would 
give a great impetus to what was at the 
present time the most important school of 
architecture in the country, and what would 
become, he hoped, a national school of archi- 
tecture ; and he should like to see the Associa- 
tion more intimately associated with the 
head and directing body, i.e., the R. I. B. A. 
He did not think there would be any serious 
difficulty in bringing the Association more 
under the ægis of the Institute, and he hoped 
it would be possible to accomplish something 
of that kind, so that the Association should 
be assisted in its upward course, and that it 
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would then become a great national school 
ot architecture. As to the management and 
staff of the Association, during the two years 
he was President he was brought into 
intimate touch with their excellent Secretary, 
Mr. D. G. Driver, and the staff. Everyone 
who had passed the presidential chair must 
know what a devoted, energetic, and single- 
minded servant the Association had in Mr. 
Driver. 


The President, 

in replying to the toast, said that the Associa- 
iion had been in existence long enough to 
know its own mind, and it had settled down 
to steady, serious work on what appeared 
to be good and useful lines. While the system 
of voluntary instruction had given place to 
paid instruction, and other changes had been 
made, there were still things of the past that 
remained that were doing useful work, such 
as the “ Sketch-Book,” for instance, the 
monthly journal, the ordinary general meet- 
ings, the Saturday afternoon visits, and the 
annual excursion and the annual play—which, 
by the bye, was to be given again at the end 
ot this month in the rooms ot the Institute, 
which had been kindly lent for the purpose. 
And there were new things, such as the 
Athletic Club, which had a very large 
membership, and for which a ground for rts 
own use had just been taken at Elstree, which 
was to be opened by Lady Webb, supported 
bv Sir Aston Webb, at the end of the month. 
As to the Schools, the Association existed fo 
a large extent to maintain its Schools, but 
they had their critics, some of them wise and 
some not. They had been told that it would 
be a good thing to direct the attention of 
students to things other than architecture— 
to show them the interdependence which 
existed between architecture and the other 
arts that tended to the beautification of our 
cities. And so the Association had called 
upon Mr. Stirling Lee, Mr. Christopher 
Whall, Mr. Beckwith Spencer, Mr. 
Aumonier, and Mr. Barclay Baron to 
lecture on kindred arts, and these lectures 
had been of great assistance to students, and 
it was hoped to carry on a similar course 
next year. Another thing the critics told 
them was that they ought to devote more 
attention to draughtsmanship in order to 
make the students better  draughtsmen. 
There was little he could wish more than to 
see students become more accomplished 
drauglitsmen, for it was a valuable acquisi- 
tion; but the great difficulty was time—it was 
diflicult to find the time to do many things. 
Then there were the unwise critics, who 
appeared to want them to run before they 
could walk, but who had not given much 
guidance. It always seemed to him that 
among the most important characteristics of 
great architecture those of obvious soundness, 
solidity, and suitability for the purpose were 
the most important, and it was the same in 
most other things, and particularly in the 
matter of education. It seemed to him that 
unless we gave our students a thorough and 
solid basis on which to base their art we 
were not training them well What we 
wanted to give our students was intelligent 
thought as the basis of their work; but some 
critics seemed to think that they should 
begin at the other end, and help the students 
to high flights of faney to start with, and that 
did not commend itself to his judgment. 
a might carry their educational course a 
good deal farther. and it was desirable that 
they should do so as soon as possible. but the 
ditticulties were time and money—to find time 
for more than the two years of the day school 
that comprised the present course when 
supplemented by the two vears evening 
school, which ran concurrently with a man's 
career in an architect's office. His impression 
was that, as things were, the Association 
ought to charge more for what they gave, and 
if they .were.to enter upon this matter of 
higher education they must have more monev. 
As tothe work done in the schools, he did 
not think there was much fault to be found 
with it. It was sound, because in the Associa- 
tion they worked up from building to archi- 
tecture. The instruction was thorough, and 
men were taught to see the processes of work. 
being taken .to.completed works of the kind 
they were working on themselves, and the 
lectures were directed to the same end. ‘The 
Association had the Board of Architectural 
Education constantly before them, and they 
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had to regulate their course to a great extent 
according to the requirements of the Board. 
The Board was known to be considering the 
question of the future of architectural educa- 
tion, and the Association did not know what 
they might be wanted to do, and he did not 
think the Board knew themselves. It was a 
serious problem the Board had before them, 
and they were considering it carefully and 
acquiring a great deal of information. What- 
ever conclusions they came to he thought they 
should bear in mind two or three things, one 
of which was the capacity of the average 
student, another was the time at the disposal 
of the average student; and a third matter 
he would like them to bear in mind was the 
difference which existed between this country 
and France, America, Austria, and Germany 
in matters of art, and, in particular, in 
matters of education; there were differences 
which must not be forgotten. And another 
fact which he hoped would not be forgotten 
was that the progress that had been made in 
architectural work in this country in the past 
sixty or seventy yvears—in the period that 
began with Barry, Pugin, and other eminent 
architects—was not to be lightly thought of, 
and the methods which had led to this progress 
were not to be lightly set aside. He felt 
rather strongly about some of these criticisms. 
Everyone was entitled to his own view about 
things, but when anyone took to criticism 
it was important that he should see that his 
criticisms rested upon a basis of knowledge or 
of fresh information. At the premises of the 
Association at Tufton-street could be seen at 
the present time an exhibition of students' 
work, and most people, he believed, who saw 
those drawings would be of opinion that those 
works showed that the method of training at 
Tufton.street was an uncommonly good and 
sound one. There were amongst the drawings 
specimens of draughtsmanship which reflected 
the highest credit upon their authors, and at 
the same time showed a thorough soundness 
of construction. He should like voung men to 
support the Association, and he might sav 
that the members included a number of men 
of thirty, or even more, years’ standing—men 
to whom they could look for help and advice 
whenever they wanted it. It was a matter of 
regret to him that he did not Join the Associa- 
tion when he was a young fellow, for there 
were many kinds of advantages which 
membership brought, especially in enabling 
them to form friendships of lasting value and 
of rousing their enthusiasm and interest in 
things. In expressing the thanks of the 
Association to all who had helped during the 
"ast vear, the President alluded to the able 
services of Mr. Driver and the staff, and Mr. 
Maule, the headmaster. who had, he said. 
quite a genius for organisation and enthusing 
students. There were 125 students in the 
schools, and it was an important undertaking 
that Mr. Maule and the other masters were 
responsible for. They were engaged in an 
important and useful work, i. e., to teach the 
men the elenients of their calling and to help 
them to become capable designers, who would 
ve able to “design their buildings in beauty 
and build them in truth.” 


Mr. Gerald Horsley, 


in proposing the toast of the ‘ Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects,” said that the long 
alliance which had existed between the Insti- 
tute and tlie Association was stronger to-day, 
and more potent for good to our art, than 
ever it was. 10 some junior members the 
Institute might present a somewhat sinister 
aspect, for they might regard it as an 
examining body and nothing else, but the 
examining side of the R. I. B. A. was the least 
interesting of its many functions, as the Insti- 
tute, in common witli the majoritv of educa- 
tional authorities in this country. recognised 
that the need of the day was education, and 
not examinatiou, and it accepted the work 
done in the day and evening schools of the 
Association. and exempted the A.A. men 


jn all examinations except the Final. The 


drawings which were executed in the fourth 
year were up to the standard required for 
the Final. and it might very well be that at 
some future date the certiücated A.A. student 
would ‘be .exempted from all the R. I. B. A. 
examinations. “It this could be done it would 
be*a great gain to architectural education, 
for tlie drawback to the examination svstem 
was the crammiag it so frequently involved. 
The Association had, then, to thank the 
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Institute for the recognition of its schools, and 

they had to thank it for the annual grant 
towards its expenses, and the cost of the A. A. 
Sketch-Book." They were also very grateful 
to some of the Institute members, who acted 
as visitors to the schools and criticised the 
students’ work. The Association was essen- 
tially an educating body, and its school of 
architecture was progressing day by dax. 
and was becoming more and more efficient. 
To maintain the excellence and to raise the 
standard of the work in the Association 
schools for the good of the profession was the 
chief object of the Association, and they 
looked for kindly help and encouragement in 
iheir work. They regretted the absence of 
the Presideat of the Institute, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, especially when they knew the cause, 
and they ail wished Mr. Stokes a speedy 
recovery. 


Mr. A. W. S. Cross, 

in replv, referred with regret to the absence 
of the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes. A 
former President of the Association, Mr. 
Stukes commanded the respect and esteem of 
many of the older members long before he 
(the speaker) had the opportunity of 
making his personal acquaintance, and 
admiring, infer alia, his immense capacity 
for taking pains. Knowing him as they did, 
the self-sacrificing labours of Mr. Stokes on 
behalt of the Institute would be taken as a 
matter of course and create no surprise. But 
since the last vear the work carried on within 
the walls of the Institute had increased by 
leaps and bounds. And the personal share 
taken in it by the President had gone up 
proportionately. Indeed, he feared that the 
temporary breakdown in his health, which all 
deplored, had been largely brought about by 
the President’s untiring energy and unselfish 
devotion to his Official duties. At the 
moment the good fortune of architecture 
seemed io be in the ascendant. For 
instance, the question of the education of 
the architect, one in which the Association 
had been so long and so keenly interested, 
now looms larger, both in the formal 
deliberations of the governing body of the 
Institute and in the casual conversation of 
the smuking-room. And now that the unifica- 
tion of the profession appeared to be in a 
fair way towards accomplishment. the great 
problem of the systematic, artistic, and 
scientific education of its members would have 
to be tackled in grim earnest. But, curious!y 
enough, the advent of the educationist (and 
they were all educationists at No. 9, Conduit. 
street) had resulted in the total disappearance 
of one who was anything but a persona grata 
within the hallowed precincts of the Institute. 
He alluded to that undesirable architectural 
alien and outcast wanderer from the fold, the 
rightly-rejected and despised registrationist. 
This militant person, the cause of so much 
discord, the subject of so much hostile criti- 
cism, was, he believed, lost to them for ever. 
His very name was tabooed, his ephemeral 
existence forgotten. He had sunk into his 
grave unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. For 
in his case the substitution of the word 
educationist for the word registrationist had 
worked wonders: and whereas the forces of 
the Institute were formerly split into two 
camps, now, owing to the adoption of that 
blessed word * educationist," perfect harmony 
prevailed, and the happilx-united Institute 
was, he believed. practically unanimous in its 
opinion that some means must be devised for 
founding a compulsory school of architecture 
in this country. And in this work the Archi- 
tectural Association must perforce take an 
important part. l 

On the motion of Mr. F. Dare Clapham the 
toast of " The President, Mr. Arthur Keen.” 
was then drunk with musical honours, and 
Mr. Keen suitably responded. 

Mr. Keen then proposed the concluding 
toast, ie., ‘The Guests," coupled with the 
names of Mr. Leslie Vigers, President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. Sir Alex. Stenning. 
and Mr. Cobay, Master of the Carpenters’ 
Company. 


Mr. Vigers, 

in reply, said he was sure the Association 
must have been and must be of the greatest 
advantage to the profession of architecture, 
and he wished there was some such educa- 
tional association connected with the Sur- 
vevors' Institution, as he felt very strongly 
that such a body was of tlie greatest assistance 
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to the younger men, and that they should 
have opportunities of learning their pro- 
fession, not merely by passing examinations, 
often being crammed for the purpose. It 
would be a great advantage if there was 
some organised school for young surveyors in 
which young men could gain practical 
experience. 


Sir Alex. Stenning 

said he was a member of the Association 
somewhere in the sixties, when the Associa- 
tion was not what it.is to-day, with its lec- 
tures, etc. The students’ work at Tufton- 
street did great credit to the students and 
those who taught them.. He agreed with Mr. 
Vigers that it would be a good thing for sur- 
veyors if they had some similar body doing 
for their profession what the Association did 
for the architectural profession, and if Mr. 
Vigers would propose something of the sort 
he would support him. | 


Mr. Cobay 


replied for the Carpenters’ Company, and ex- 
pressed pleasure in the vitality shown by the 
Association, and referred to the excellent 
work carried out by the Company at Car- 
penters’ Hall and Great Titchfield-street. 
The proceedings shortly afterwards ter- 
minated. 


THE ATHLETIC CLUB. . 

The Architectural Association Athletic 
Club Sports are to be held on the new Club 
ground at Boreham Wood, Elstree, on Satur- 
day, May 27, at 2.30 p.m. A number of 
trophies will be competed for, and during the 
afternoon the ground will be officially opened 
uo: commemoration tree planted by Lady 
Webb, supported by Sir Aston Webb, C.B., 
R.A., Mr. Arthur Keen, President, Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley, President-elect, and Mr. 
Henry Tanner. Tea will be obtainable on 
the ground, and the Finchley Military Band 
wil play during the afternoon. Particulars 
of the events and tickets, 1s. each, admitting 
two persons to the ground and Club enclosure, 
can be obtained from Mr. H. T. Benjamin 


ENDE Hon. Secretary, 82, Victoria-street, 
.W. 


SIXTH SPRING VISIT. 

Brilliant weather favoured the last spring 
visit of the A.A., which took place on 
Saturday, May 6, to the Romford Garden 
Suburb at Gidea Park, where the House and 
Cottage Exhibition to be opened to the public 
on June 1 was inspected. Members were met 
at WHEN Heath Station by Mr. Bunney 
and Mr. Alwyn, and before walking across 
the extension of the estate adjoining the rail- 
way station, projects for the creation of a 
shopping centre and various road schemes 
were explained. Some twenty houses are 
already being erected on this portion of the 
estate, but as progress was less advanced here 
than on the exhibition area, where the remain- 
ing 120 are located, attention was chiefly con- 
fined to the latter, it being obviously impos- 
sible to adequately inspect even these within 
the limits of time which could be afforded. 
The general details of the scheme and the 
conditions of the competition are sufficiently 
well known to make description unnecessary, 
and the members present all seemed quite 
nu fait. with them, and ready to appreciate 
the motives and difficulties which had 
actuated the designers of the various houses. 

The first prolonged halt was made at the 
charming little house by Mr. Turner Powell 
at the south.east corner of Meadway; its 
pleasant proportions, interesting touches of 
craftsmanship, and beautiful joinery in 
cypress wood clean from the tool were 
equally admired, the only doubt expressed 
being as to its suitability for a suburban plot. 
The opposite corner is occupied by another 
interesting house by Mr. Curtis Green, in- 
geniously contrived on a cross plan, with 
single central chimney-stack (which, however, 
takes heavy toll from the two centre bed- 
rooms). Here, again, there was sound crafts- 
manship and fine joinery in canary wood. 
Mr. Green's brick fireplaces were also 
less uncouth than some other examples 
encountered. Four quiet Georgian houses by 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones (not entered for the 
competition and so unlimited in cost) were 
next inspected ; they gain an agreeable sense 
of elbow-room, and are convenientlv planned. 
Entering Reed Pond Walk, Mr. Baillie Scott's 
well.grouped pair of houses at once attracted 


lacking above. 


.excited considerable attention. 
rather reminiscent of 


what interfere with the formal facade. 


line makes the bedrooms cheerless. 
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attention. The planning, devised on the 
architect's well-known system, is effective, 
and gives a spacious effect on the ground 
floor, though the same qualities are sadly 
A bedroom corridor, almost 
triangular in cross-section, and one room, in 
which a central bedstead seemed the only 
possibility, provoked remark. The western 
end of Reed Pond Walk divides around a 
public garden, with a sunk bowling-green 
occupying the position of the old Reed Pond; 
the sites surrounding this are particularly 
leasant. At the eastern end are houses by 
Mr. Cecil A. Sharp and Mr. C. M. Crickmer. 
The south-east angle is occupied by a house 
designed by Mr. T. M. Wilson, scarcely 
happy in relation to its position, the only 
possible point of view displaying a rather 
attenuated proportion. On the north side is 
a house by Mr. C. Williams-Ellis, which 
The style is 
Mr. Lutyens—grey 
thin-coursed facings, with bright red dress- 
ings, sash windows, and curb roof covered 
with pan tiles. As in several other instances, 
the unfortunate necessities of sanitation E 
The 
ground floor is excellent, but a high glass- 
Opposite 
is a neatly-planued little house by Mr. E. J. 
May, next to which is a house by Messrs. 
Mauchlen & Weightman, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne—one of the most pleasing pieces of 
brickwork on the estate, and a simple, un- 
affected design. Parkway, facing west over 
the Romford public park, contains some of 
the largest houses in the 500/. class. Only a 
few of these could be inspected. An interest- 
ing house is that by Messrs. Warwick & Hall 
—rather too assertive externally, but contain- 
ing an excellent living-room, which by some 
means appears much larger than its dimen- 
sions. heir remaining sitting-room is 
scarcely so successful. A rather uncomfort- 


able straight staircase conducts to a landing 


which is a masterpiece of ingenious planning. 
Messrs. Bamford & Aitken have a good, sen- 
sible house in the main, but we tripped over 
their square curtail step and subsequently 
hurt our hands on their handrail The 
adjoining house, by Messrs. Fair & Myer, is 
a marvel at the price. Messrs. Forbes & 
Tate's house has been furnished, with excel- 
lent results. Jt is a charming and unusual 
plan, and there is considerabie freshness in 
the elevational working out with brick-mul- 
lioned windows. The effect, however, is some- 
what marred by exaggerated tilts at the eaves 
and ridges, so pronounced as to convey a sug- 
1 of Japanese or Chinese inspiration. 
Many interesting houses were altogether un- 
visited, both Meadway and Risebridge- road, 
where the bulk of the 375/. cottages are 
situated, being almost neglected owing to 
want of time. 

Generally speaking, the competition has 
resulted in a very interesting collection of 
houses. The constructive features which 
strike an observer are the prevalence of the 
“ cottage" ideal with most of the designers, 
the general use of cavity walls, and the re- 
vival of the swept valley in tiling. It is also 
instructive to note the neariy even division 
of opinion among architects (as evidenced by 
their designs) as to the relative economy of 
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a simple rectangular plan, with necessarily 
high roofs, or a drawn out, straggling plan 
of lesser span, and consequent reduction of 
roof space. To utilise the former type t» 
advantage it is necessary to construct attics. 
and where this is done, as in the houses of 
Messrs. Geoffry Lucas, Quaife May, Bridson. 
and Gunn, a first floor at once more spacious 
and compact results. Messrs. Warwick & 
Hall, who also have the high roof, do not use 
it. In the 375l. class very economical plan- 
ning was necessary to give the requisite 
accommodation within the limits of cost. 
Considerable ingenuity has been shown in 
minimising corridor and passage space. As 
before mentioned, few of these cottages could 
be visited, but among those inspected the 
cottage by Mr. Welch in Meadway, and one 
by Messrs. May & Perrin on the Balgores 
extension, were noteworthy for simple and 
compact arrangement without cramping. 
Unusual methods of construction are very 
scarce in the exhibition, most competitors 
relying on brick and tile. There is, however. 
quite a renaissance of whitewashed brick 
work, and in a few cases cottages have been 
built of concrete slabs. 


— . — — 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF HISTORY, 
ART, AND INDUSTRY, 
GLASGOW. 


IT is scarcely possible to view this exhib 
tion, opened on the 3rd inst. by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, without mentally con- 
trasting it with previous exhibitions which 
have occupied the same site and with exhibi- 
tions elsewhere, and a feeling of disappoint- 
ment is the inevitable result. "T 

Architecturally the present exhibition fails 
for the lack of a dominant motif and a 
coherent general plan. The responsibility far 
this probably does not lie with the architects. 
Messrs. Walker & Ramsay, but in the obvious 
restricting of the whole scheme to conform to 
the previous lay-out of paths in the park 
and to avoid disturbance of growing plants 
and trees. 

The site of the exhibition, practically the 
eastern half of Kelvingrove Park, is in many 
ways a fine one, with the River Kelvin wind- 
ing through it, and has much variety of slope 
and level ground, but the disposition of build- 
ings adopted does not take advantage of it. 

The suggestion of a national exhibition has 
certainly been attained in the general outline 
of the buildings, but this success 1s somewhat 
discounted by want of definite relation 
between the various buildings and much 
unfortunate detail. 

The only attenipt at an architectural lay- 
out is the group comprising the Fine Art 
building, the Concert-hall, and the „Kelvin 
Hall, or Engineering section, which form 
three sides of a square; but even this is to a 
certain extent destroyed by the unfortunate 
slope of the open space enclosed. This court 
leads by the main avenue to what should 
properly form the culminating feature of the 
exhibition, the Historical section, but this 
building, in itself the most pleasing of any, 
is placed at the lowest point of the grounds, 
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and suffers in importance accordingly. In 
themselves the buildings display many admir- 
able features of planning to suit their 
various uses, and the arrangements for dis- 
persing and controlling large crowds are 
notably successful. 

The Historical building, a reproduction of 
Falkland Palace, is by far the most success- 
ful of the buildings. It is treated externally 
with cement, finished off the float with the 
moulded copes and dressings of white fibrous 
plaster. This, with the grey slated roofs and 
traditional detail, gives a distinctly national 
character to the building, which the other 
structures devoted to the modern side of the 
exhibition, with their all-white plaster finish 
and more rococo detail, do not achieve. 

Perhaps this contrast between the past and 
the present was in the minds of the designers. 
As it is, there seems to be in this treatment 
the possibility of striking a new note in 
exhibition architecture, and one that would 
have harmonised much better with the situa- 
tion and character of the buildings through- 


ut. 

This building, as also that for the Fine 
Art section, is of steel construction, and is 
lined internally with asbestos boarding 4 in. 
thick. The floors are of cement laid on 
boarding, and to avoid danger from fire there 
is no artificial lighting or heating. 

The Concert-hall is a rectangular structure, 
with one gallery carried all round, and, in 
contrast to the circular Concert-hall with 
saucer dome of the 1901 Glasgow Exhibition. 
is quite a success acoustically. It also is of 
steel construction, and has a flat plaster 
ceiling. The roofs are covered with Grave's 
felt and corrugated-iron. 

The Kelvin Hall, Decorative Art, and 
the Industrial buildings are of the usual 
laminated wood construction finished with 
fibrous plaster externally, and with corru- 
fore de x and glass roofs over some and 

rave's felt sanded over others. 

Among other buildings are a clubhouse and 
two restaurants designed in one structure of 
a crescent shape, looking on to a bandstand 
arena, the whole forming a successful arrange- 
ment and a pleasant group. 

The Glasgow Dairy Company building is 
an interesting wooden structure with slated 
roof designed by Mr. A. N. Paterson. 

Throughout the grounds there are numer- 
ous interesting structures scattered, but 
again the lack of a coherent plan is felt, 
and the prevalence of a too riotous fancy 
mars the general effect. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
have an architecturally interesting building, 
with perhaps a too great exuberance of detail 
and a questionable use of engine-fronts as a 
decorative detail. The old Scottish street 
has some interesting and picturesque details 
culled from various historic localities, and 
with the Highland Clachan gives an oppor- 
tunity to the painters to provide some really 


successful plaster imitations of stone walling, 


etc. 

Of the exhibit stands within the various 
buildings there are few which, pretending to 
architectural treatment, are successful. Of 
the more pleasing, those of Messrs. Shanks, 
of Barrhead, Messrs. Pettigrew & Stephens, 
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Carnegie Public Library, St. Albans. 
Mr, F. G. W. Dudley, Architect. 


and the Glasgow Herald stand might be 
noticed. It seems unfortunate that in a 
scheme of this kind each exhibitor should be 
allowed to work his own happy or unhappy 
fancy in the design of his stall. A general 
scheme of stands with some elasticity of 
detail to suit ‘various exhibits, while perhaps 
not so agreeable to the individual exhibitor, 
would be very much more so to visitors. 


— —9————— 


THE ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE: 
PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


THE Committee of the House of Commons, 
which considered the proposed new St. Paul’s 
Bridge and the reconstruction of Southwark 
Bridge, having passed the Preamble of the 
Bill on Tuesday, were engaged on Wednesday 
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and Thursday last week in considering clauses. 
A provision was inserted for the protection 
of Messrs. Lever Bros., by which, if the 
Corporation purchase their wharf in Thames- 
street, they will have to acquire the whole of 
the property, and not a part as originally 
contemplated. The clause further provides 
that the Corporation are to give Messrs. 
Lever Bros. six months’ notice fom the passing 
of the Act of their intention to treat, and 
further that they should not be required to 
give up possession of the premises until the 
expiration of three years from the notice to 
treat, save so much as might be reasonably 
necessary to enable the construction works 
in connexion with the bridge to proceed. 

The Bill was ultimately ordered to be re- 
ported to the House for third reading. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects 
continue to oppose the Bill. They have sent 
a letter to every member of Parliament em- 
bodying their views. 

Can there be any doubt," writes Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite, “ that if Sir Christopher 
were with us now he would seize the grand 
opportunity afforded by the erection of the via- 
duct approach from a great bridge, of noble 
width, to the porch below the Dome, which 
is the pride and visual embodiment of London 
herseif?^ The City have an opportunity, and 
Parliament should insist upon their making 
use of it, of planning the approach from this 
bridge so that it shall be worthy both of the 
Cathedral and of ourselves.” 


— ͥ ͤ öö“b ß 


THE CARNEGIE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY AT ST. ALBANS. 


THE accommodation includes, on the ground 
floor, a lending library, 48 ft. by 32 ft., planned 
on the open access principle, a news-room, 
48 ft. by 23 ft. 6 in., a children's reading- 
room, 23 ft. 6 im by 16 ft. 6 in. and a 
librarian’s office, 10/ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. The 
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reference library, 48 ft. by 23 ft. 6 i in., containing 
accommodation for thirty readers, the 
xp grag bein 6 in. by 16 ft. 6 in., 
the ladies’ reading-room, 16 ft. 6 in. by 

15 ft. 6 in., are upon the first floor. 

Suitable filing and store rooms, book-mending, 
and cleaner’s rooms are also provided. 

The building is being carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. F. G. W. Dudley, of 
os Sane may St. Albans, whose design, 

in a recent limited competition, is an 
excellent example of  well.considered and 
economical planning. 
e amount of the builder’s contract ix about 
4,0002. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Sheffield Society of Architects. 


At the annual meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors held at 
Sheffield University on the 4th inst., a satis- 
factory year's work in the interest of the pro- 
fession was disclosed by the Council's annual 
report, and the statement of accounts was also 
considered satisfactory.— Officers weré elected 
as follows :—President, Mr. J. B. Mitchell 


Withers; Vice- President, Mr. A. F. Watson; 
Fowler ; Hon. Secretary, 
Wigfull; Council—all the 


Treasurer, Mr. F. 
Mr. James R. 
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Carnegie Public Library, St. Albans. 
Mr. F. G. W. Dudley. Architect. 
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officers, and Messrs. W. G. Buck, F. E. P. 
Edwards, R. W. Fowler, C. B. Flockton, 


J. R. Hall, H. L. Paterson, E. Winder, C. F. 


Innocent, i M Porter, and F. H. Wrench. 
In proposing a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President, Mr. Edwards warmly acknow- 
ledged the labours of Mr. W. J. Hale, for the 
3 which, he said, had gained increased 
e during his period of office. Mr. 
jiguli satiate and the vote was heartily 
Mate ed 


Leeds ud Yorkshire Architectural Society. 


The opening general meeting of the 
Society's year was held at the Leeds 
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Institute on Thursday last week, Mr. H. S. 
Chorley, F.R.I.B.A., occupying the chair in 
the absence of the President, Mr. Sydney D. 
Kitson, F.S.A- Both the Council report, 
read by the Secretary, and the balance sheet 
presented by the Treasurer, showed the 
Society’s affairs to be in an eminently satis- 
factory condition, the total membership 
standing at 183, against 167 last year. The 
following gentlemen were elected to the 
Council for the ensuing session: 
President, Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, F.S.A. 
Vice-Presidents, ^ Mr. A. E. Kirk, 
A. R. I. B. A., Mr. Fredk. Musto, A. R. I. B. A. 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. R. Fielding Farrar, 


A. R. I. B. A. 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. W. Thorp, 
X. R. I. B. A. 
Hon. Librarian, Mr. W. Whitehead, 


A. R. I. B. A. 

Messrs. G. F. Bowman, J. F. Walsh, H. A. 
Chapman, F. R. I. B. A.,, C. B. Howdill, 
A. R. I. B. A., J. C. Procter, A. R. I. B. A., and 
as Associate member Mr. J. H. Farrar. 


— . — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. A. E. McEwan-Waghorn, M. C. S. A., 
surveyor, late of 1, Long-acre, has removed to 
8, King William-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
Telephone number, 4498 Central, as before. 

The Leathersellers’ Company have elected 
Mr. Edwin Savill, F.S.I., of Messrs. Alfred 
Savill & Sons, No. 24, Great Winchester- 
street, London, E.C., to be their Surveyor. 


New Royal Academician. 
At a general assembly of Academicians and 
Associates recently, Mr. Frank Bramley, 
A.R.A., was elected a Royal Academician. 


New City Fountain. 

On Wednesday, the 3rd inst., the Lord 
Mayor (Sir Vezey Strong) unveiled a 
fountain which has been erected by Messrs. 
J. Whitehead & Sons in front of the Royal 
Exchange. This fountain takes the place of 
one erected in 1859 by Mr. Samuel Gurney, 
M.P. 

New Subway in the City. 

The public subway at the Bank Station, 
connecting the Central London and City and 
South London Railways, was opened on 
Wednesday of last week by the Lord Mayor. 
The subway has been built at the expense of 
the two railways mentioned. 


The Royal Sanilary Institute. 

The President, His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, will preside at the annual 
dinner of the Institute to be held on May 18 
at the Langham Hotel. 


Decoration of Olympia. 

A scheme of decoration made by Mr. 
Percy Macquoid will be carried out at 
Olympia in time for the Royal Naval and 
Military Tournament. The arena will be 
transformed so as to represent a XVIth- 
century tilting-yard, with an entrance gate- 
house, and a Saracenic fortress will be com- 
structed at the remoter end of the enclosed 
area. 

Society of Antiquaries. 
At the last anniversary meeting the follow- 


ing elections for the ensuing year were 
made :—President, Mr. Charles H. Read, 
LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. Phillip Norman, 


LL.D.; Director, Sir Edward W. Brabrook, 
C. B.; and Secretary, Mr. C. R. Peers. The 
list of members of Council includes Lord 
Balcarres, M.P., Mr. J. Bilson, Lord Dillon, 
Mr. A. J. Evans, Litt.D., F.R.S., Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., Professor F. J. Haverfield, 
Professor Lethaby, F.R.I.B.A., Sir Henry 
Maxwell-Lyte, Mr. E. S. Prior, F. R. I. B. A., 
Mr. W. H. A. Vallance, and Mr. L. 
Weaver. 


Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. 

The exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society, which is open until the end of the 
month at Prince's Skating Club, Knights- 
bridge. furnishes an indication as to tho archi- 
tectural subjects which chiefly tempt photo 
graphers. Of cathedral pictures there are 
manv. and the cathedral most strongly re- 
presented is that of Ely, which, in whole or 
part, appears at least half a dozen times 
among the exhibits in the pictorial and 
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general sections. Norwich seems to run it 
very closely, and then comes Gloucester. St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Beverley Minster, St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, and the cathedrals of Peter- 


borough, Salisbury, and Southwell are 
represented but once. Of Continental 
cathedrals, Chartres appears to be the 
favourite. 


Cottage Exhibiiion, Gidea Park. 

On the 4th inst. the Press were invited tu 
view the Cottage Exhibition at Gidea Park. 
The objects of the Exhibition are: To 
demonstrate to housing and town planning 
authorities, to builders and to the public 
generally, the improvement in modern hous- 
ing and building, due to the advance of 
scientific knowledge, the revival of arts and 
crafts, and the progress of the garden suburb 
movement, and by so doing to assist in raising 
the standard of housing, not only in the outer 
metropolis, but throughout Great Britain. 


The Stephens Collection. 

The Renaissance, Elizabethan, and Stuart 
furniture of the Rev. John Stephens, of Toot- 
ing Graveney, is to be sold on May 23 and 
two following days. It includes two rare 
Henri deux cabinets of chestnut and walnut 
wood, as well as Italian, Flemish, and English 
examples of domestic furniture, some of which 
are illustrated in the pages of Macquoid and 
Cesinsky. There are refectory and side tables 
of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and James I., old 
French armoires, Dutch cabinets, Italian 
brocades and embroideries, and a few pieces 
of XVIIth-century Oriental pottery and 
porcelain. Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley’s 
sale catalogue, which will contain photo- 
graphs of the principal pieces, is now in 
preparation. 

Homes of Charlotte Brontë. 

The forthcoming sale at auction is 
announced of the house in the main street of 
Thornton village, near Bradford, in which 
the Rev. Patrick Bronté lived when incumbent 
in 1815-20, and his four children were born. 
The Brontë Society have placed a memorial 
tablet on the house. Rue d’Isabelle, Brussels, 
was taken some months ago for a local im- 
provement; at No. 54, formerly No. 32, was 
the pensionnat of M. and Mme. Heger, 
described in “ Villette.” The house, latterly 
a boys’ school, had retained many of the old 
rooms, with the garden, as they were in 
Charlotte Bronté's time, 1841-2. 


London Coronation Decorations. 

The Corporation of the City, who 
will expend 25,0007. upon the decora- 
tion and illumination of the streets, have 
adopted designs prepared by Messrs C. T. 
Brock & Co. for decorations along the 
route of the Royal processions next month. 
The Venetian masts will have crossbars with 
festoons of evergreens from their ends to the 
tops and bases of the masts, and the overhead 
decorations will, as a rule, be hung level 
with the roofs. Along Moorgate-street and 
Finsbury-pavement will be introduced the 
novelty of large dragonflies, butterflies, and 
moths, carrying garlands of  laburnum, 
wistaria, and buttercups, and hung upon 
latlicework pilasters against the house-fronts ; 
in the narrow way of Old Jewry lattice 
arches (in lieu of masts) with amber and 
silver draperies will be raised across the 
street; all the decorations will be both fire 
and damp proof. The parapets of London 
Bridge will lia ve lattice pilasters and yew and 
fir trees carrying lines of. urple wistaria. Jn 
Pal Mall, the Carlton Club stand will be 
hung with electric lights and covered with 
an awning of white and green ; at the Reform 
Club, the stand, in two tiers, for 700 persons, 
will present a colour scheme in white aud 
blue and gold. 


Stained Glass Windows. 

Three of the five windows in the baptistry 
of St. Alban’s Church, Bournemouth, have 
Just been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Percy Bacon & Brothers, of London, and 
represent the Nine Orders of Angels. The 
work was, carried out under the supervision 
of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect, of 
Westminster.—Another stained glass window 
has just been placed in St. Peter’s Church, 
“cremerston, by the same firm, the subjects 
depicted being The Risen Lord" in one 
light and the “Virgin and Child" in the 
other, with scrolls above each figure bearing 
suitable texts. 
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The Associa.ion of Water Engineers. 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
this Association will be held at Buxton on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, May 18, 19, 
and 20 next, under the presidency of Mr. 
Edward Sandeman, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer of 
the Derwent Valley Water Board. The 
following poper have been promised for read- 
ing and discussion, viz. :—1. “The Geology 
of Dam Trenches,” by Mr. Herbert Lapworth, 
D.Sc., F. G. S., Assoc. M. Inst. C. E.; 2. The 
Water Supplies of the River Basins of 
England and Wales, by Mr. William R. 
Baldwin-Wiseman, M. Sc., Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., 
F. G. S., F. R. Met. S.; and 3. The Filtration 
of Public Water Supplies and their Sterilisa- 
tion by Ultra-Violet Rays," by Mr. Walter 
Clemence, M.I.Mech.E., and Dr. Rechling- 
hausen. 

Hartford Waterworks. 

The Huntingdon Rural District Council 
have instructed Mr. Harry W. Taylor, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. (Messrs. Taylor, Wallin, 
& Taylor, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne) to 
examine and report upon the proposed scheme 


of waterworks for Hartford. 


Improvements at Dovercourt. 


It is proposed by the Corporation of Har- 
wich to spend about 2,500/ in laying out of 
the Cliffe Park and rebuilding the Spa. Mr. 
Stewart Watling is the architect for the work. 


Properiy Sales. 

On the property of Brookwood Park, near 
Winchester, extending over 2,500 acres, 
which has recently changed ownership, are 
the remains of two Roman villas; the one, 
with some fine tesselated pavements, was dia- 
covered in Lippens Wood by Mr. Moray 
Williams in 1905, the other was discovered 
at Bramdean, in 1823, and its foundations 
have been traced for over three-quarters of 
an acre in extent. The trustees under the 
will of the fourth Lord Clifden will dispose 
of portions of the estates in Thomley and 
Worminghall, in the counties of Bucks and 
Oxford, at auction in the summer. Worming- 
hall village and the almshouses endowed and 
built by John King in 1670-5, are included 
in the estate of more than 2,000 acres. Lord 
Kitchener has purchased Broome Park, near 
Canterbury, formerly the home of the Oxen- 
don family, and the supposed Tappington ” 
of the Zngoldsby Legends. The house, built 
in or about 1636, by Sir Basil Dixwell, was 
enlarged and improved by James Wyatt, who 
added the drawing-room and some ther apart- 
ments. Between the two wings is the hall, 
64 ft. by 21 ft., having eight columns and a 
marble floor Lord Eldon’s seat, Shirley 
House, with Shirley Cottage, on the road 
from Croydon to Wickham, are placed in the 
market. The total property of over 270 acres 
lies near the Addington Hills, and includes 
Shirley Park Farm. In the sale of the effects 
of the late Lady Meux, at Theobalds, with 
the contents of the house, is comprised the 
Elizabethan staircase, carved in oak, which 
was removed from, it is said, the old palace 


of Theobalds, to Crew’s Hill, Enfield. 


The Institute of Metals. 


The second annual May lecture of the Insti- 
tute of Metals, on “The Hard and Soft 
States in Metals," has just been delivered 
by Dr. G. T. Beilby, F.R.S. (a member of 
the Council of the Institute). He said that 
the hardening effect of cold working on duc- 
tile metals, and the softening effect of reheat- 
ing, must have been known to the earliest 
workers in metals. To the inquiring mind 
the phenomena were sufficiently explained as 
being due to the ''compacting " effect of 
hammering and the “opening-up” effect of 
heat. The advent of more scientific methods 
of inquiry led to the exposure of this fallacy, 
and to the discovery of new points of difer- 
ence in a metal in the two states. The dis- 
covery that the polishing of all substances, 
even of those so hard or brittle as antimony 
or calespar, involves the transient liquefac- 
tion of a thin layer on the surface, led to the 
study of this subject from an entirely new 
poni of view. In a pure ductile metal which 
as been slowly cooled from the molten state, 
the structure of the solid is completely 
crystalline, and the metal is in its softest 
condition. Any permanent deformation of 
the mass, whether by hammering, bv rolling, 
or by wire-drawing, -hardens and.stiffens it. 
The microscopic, examinatiomof thechardened 
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metal shows that its original crystalline 
structure has been broken up and replaced 
by a new type of structure. i the hardened 
metal is raised to a sufficient temperature, 
the softness is completely restored, and the 
crystalline structure is also restored. In the 
ductile metals the greatest degree of softness 
is always associated with well-developed 
crystallisation. The composite character of 
the hardened structure, which in some cases 
resembles a bed of broken and distorted strata 
concreted or cemented together by a matrix, 
can only be explained by the presence of two 
constituents, namely, the broken-down re- 
mains of crystals, and an amorphous or glass- 
like form of the metal by which the mass is 
so firmly cemented together that it has be- 
come vastly more rigid and mechanically 
stable than the crystalline structure. This 
amorphous or vitreous form of the metal 
stands in the same relation to the crystalline 
form as glass does to the crystalline silicates 
of which it is composed, or as the clear, 
vitreous “ barley sugar ” does to the ordinary 
crystals of the breakfast table. The pure 
ductile metals cannot be obtained in the 
vitreous state by cooling, because their mole- 
cules retain sufficient mobility to enable them 
to marshall themselves in crystalline forma- 


tion for a range of about ° below the 
solidifying point. All the facts show, how- 
ever, lhat when liquefaction is produced by 


mechanically-induced flow, the solidification is 
so rapid that the solid which results is in the 
vitreous condition. The direct bearing of 
these researches on the obscure subject of 
molecular structure in solids was pointed out, 
and a ‘‘pulsation-cell’’ hypothesis of the 
three states of matter was outlined. Pro- 
fessor Quincke's ‘‘foam-cell’’ theory of 
solidification was referred to, and was applied 
to the explanation of certain observations 
made by Professor Carpenter some years ago. 
In view of the possible bearing of this theory 
on questions of foundry practice, it was 
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suggested that the Institute of Metals might 
offer a prize for the best research on the 
subject. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Town Planning Scheme, Gidea Park. 

As promised, we give this week illustra- 
tions of the premiated designs in this com- 
petition. ‘The site to be dealt with had only 
slight variations in level, and the main 
factors in determining the lay-out were the 
utilisation of the existing lines of fine hedge- 
row elms in the road views, the preservation 
of the remnant of a broad avenue leading 
eastward from Gidea Hall, and the pro- 
vision of suitable access from Squirrel Heath 
Station. Both the premiated designs meet 
the two former requirements satisfactorily, 
but the first design is more successful in 
dealing with the problem of access from the 
station by the provision of a diagonal road 
leading direct to the church site located on 
the highest ground in the southern portion 
of the estate. This design also scores in the 
planning of the detached piece of ground to 
the south-west, but in other respects the second 
premiated plan shows distinct advantages, 
notably in not demanding special building 
regulations to enable back land to be utilised, 
and in avoiding the cul-de-sac. The design 
by Mr. O. P. Milne, which was highly com- 
mended, runs the winners very close. 

We are informed that the views reproduced 
on page 541 of our last issue were drawn by 
Mr. F. J. Watson Hart. ü 


public Baths, Sale, near Manchester. 
The limited competition for Public Baths 
at Sale has recently been decided. Twelve 
designs were submitted, and were adjudicated 
upon by Mr. J. H. Woodhouse, F.R.I.B.A., 
who placed first the design by Mr. W. H. 
Designs by the 


Mitchell, Irlam-road, Sale. 
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following were placed in order of merit :— 
Mr. J. H. Hargreaves, Sale; Messrs. Brameld 
& Smith, Magnall & Littlewood, Bird & 
Oldham, of Manchester. 'The cost of the 
scheme is 6,0002. 


Castle Street Improvement Scheme, Swansea. 

The Council have adopted the report of the 
assessor, Mr. S. S. Reay, F.R.LB.A., ot 
Bath, in this competition. The design 
chosen (No. 3) is the work of Messrs. Phillips 
& Vaughan, AA. R. I. B. A., Prudential-cham- 
bers, Newport, who have been appointed archi. 
tects in accordance with the conditions at à 
fee of 2501. The design awarded the second 
premium of 50/. was by Messrs. John Cocker, 
A. R. I. B. A., & T. Harold Hill, A. R. I. B. A. 
Mossburn- buildings, Altrincham. 


* Palais de Justice" at Athens. 

The Greek Minister in London sends to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
the information of architects taking 2e in 
this competition copies of the ellenic 
Government Gazette of February 23 last 
(March 2, N.S.), which announces that com- 
petitors are not required to send in with 
their designs for the building minute specifica- 
Lions and estimates (‘‘série de prix." 
“ analyse de prix," and ‘‘ devis estimatif 70 
An unofficial translation of the conditions oí 
this competition appeared in the R.I.B.A. 
Journal for February 4. 


House and Buildings for Small Holdings. 

Premiums of 25l., 15/., 10l., and 5l. are offered 
by the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
for plans of houses and buildings for small 
holdings. The plans must provide for the 
accommodation suitable for a mixed farm not 
exceeding 50 acres in extent. The dwelling. 
house and buildings must be suitable for à 
small holding, and the position of the house. 
and of all yards and outbuildings, must be 
shown on the plans. The aspect must be 
indicated. No plan of site will be issued by 


3 Gidea Park Competition : First Premiated Design. 
By Messrs. R. Dann and W. G. Gibson. 
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the Society. Plans, elevations, and sections 
of the house and buildings must be drawn to 
a scale of 8 ft. to lin. The block plan must 
be drawn to a scale of not less than 40 ft. to 
l in. A general specification and short 
descriptive statement must be sent with each 
set of drawings, giving full description of 
materials proposed to be used, and also an 
estimate stating the basis on which such esti- 
mate has been calculated. A detailed speci- 
fication is not required. Drawings must be 
mounted on stretchers or cardboard, which 
must not exceed 40 in. by 28 in. in size, and 
no competitor must send in more than one 
sheet of general drawings, but a perspective 
sketch or view may be submitted, if desired. 
No colour must be used on the drawings, 
which are to be finished with ink (black and 
white). The points to which the attention 
of the judges will be specially directed are :— 
Economy in planning and the cost of construc- 
tion and subsequent maintenance, and con- 
venience of arrangement for working and 
accommodation for animals. 

The cost of house and buildings must not 
exceed 600/., inclusive of the gathering of 
rainwater and disposal of sewage, but 
exclusive of the cost of a well or borétfhole 
and of roadways and fences. Each plan sent 
in must be distinguished by a motto only, and 
must be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
bearing on the outside the motto adopted, 
and containing inside the name and address 
of the competitor. 'The plans must be sent 
to the Society's House, 16, Bedford-square, 
London, W.C., on or before Friday, June 2, 
1911, and must be accompanied by the entry 
form and entry fee of 10s. 6d. (The corre- 
spondent sending us these particulars points 
out that such a competition is somewhat of a 
lottery in view of the demand for an entrance 
fee, and the doubt as to the point of view from 
which the designs will be adjudicated.) 
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Fire RESISTANCE oF FrLoons. By Edwin O. 
Sachs and Ellis Marsland. (London: British 
Fire Prevention Committee. 21s.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Unity in the Architectural Profession. 

Sir,—Few will, I imagine, be inclined to 
quarrel with the general reasonableness of 
the article in the Builder on this subject 
(May 5). 

If the registration of architects is a 
necessary or desirable thing—which is, of 
course, not generally  admitted—it is 
obviously essential to the success of any 
scheme put forward for this object that it 
should be as comprehensive as possible— 
that, in other words, it should admit the 
right to practice to all legitimately entitled 
to do so from any reasonable point of view 
not detrimental to the art of architecture. 
If that general principle be admitted, can it 
be seriously claimed that the Institute scheme 
is calculated to embrace all those who, now 
or in the future, should on the best possible 
grounds be able to claim the right to do 
so? lt is an obvious misfortune, from the 
Registrationist point of view, that those who 
may exhibit the most distinguished artistic 
talents, and consequently also represent the 
nearest approach to genius, are the least 
likely to conform to examination standards 
or to seek such recognition of their abilities 
as examining or licensing bodies might have 
the power to bestow. A Brunelleschi, 
Michelangelo, Philibert de l'Orme, or Inigo 
Jones would hardly have done so, or cared 
one straw for the opinions of a Registration 
Board. And, assuming this very reasonable 
probability, can it be contended that archi- 
tecture is likely to be advanced by the 
possibility of refusing the right to practice 
it to the very men who display the highest 
attainments which should qualify them to do 
so? Must a Harvey Lonsdale Elmes (for 
example) be so disqualified because by 
temperament he might possibly not show an 
adequate devotion to the subjects of drainage, 
hygiene, and the mathematics of reinforced 
concrete, or appreciate to the required extent 
the rudiments of quantity surveying, while 
at the same time capable of designing 
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St. George's Hall, Liverpool, at the age of 
twenty-five, when his election to a Fellow- 
ship of the Institute would not have been 
possible, even had he desired it? Can any 
scheme of registration be right which might 
exclude such men as these, while admitting 
others whose real claims are, by comparison, 
insignificant? Such a thing would be Jan 
absurdity. The facility with which men pass 
examinations, or otherwise, is no sure guide 
as to their relative worth. 

It may quite reasonably be a matter for 
wonder to many why it should have been 
considered essential to a registration scheme 
that those interested in its provisions must 
necessarily bring themselves within the Insti- 
tute at all. Is it to be regarded as impossible 
for those so concerned to participate in its 
advantages except under the necessity of 
becoming Fellows or Associates of the 
R.I.B.A., or waiting for the remote chance 
of election to one of the British Academies of 
Art? It is apparently adhesion to this idea 
which has resulted not only in the admission 
of the new class of Licentiates, but also in 
the proposals for incorporation with the 
Society of Architects, from which we are 
given to understand that all members of the 
latter body are to be admitted to membership 
or Licentiateship of the Royal Institute—to 
facilitate the passing of this Bill. This pre- 
sumes, surely, that the constitution of the 
senior body is to be disregarded—for how 
otherwise can such a course be effected? 
Additions are to be made to the Fellowship, 
not by careful selection of the Institute 
Council from among the Associates or from 
men specially distinguished in the practice of 
architecture, but of men who may be so 
nominated by the Society of Architects. The 
Associate members are to be added to, not by 
candidates who have passed the examination 
required under the charter (and which every 
Associate had understood to be essential), but 
by men who have passed the Society of 
Architects’ examination and an examination, 
in design only, to be set by the Institute. 
And the Licentiates are to be added to, not 
by men admitted within the twelve months’ 
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perme originally fixed, or even within the 
imits of the so-called extension, but by men 
who, while at present too young to become 
Licentiates, will be so elected on attaining 
the age of thirty years. It seems a curious 
and somewhat ironical method of settin 
about ‘‘the advancement of professiona 
education " (if that also is one of the aims in 
view) by relaxing the standards required to 
enter the Institute. 

If it was simply a question of the sacrifice 


of personal feeling few, perhaps, would 
hesitate to accept even these proposals if 
they appeared likely to lead ultimately to 


the end in view and no other way of attain- 
ing such a result seemed possible. But that 
is just the point that appears so debatable, 
and yet upon which reasonable opportunity 
of discussion has been denied. It may well 
be questioned whether the objects of the 
Registrationists could not have been more 
justly attained on the basis of a scheme 
evolved by a composite Board—brought into 
being for that purpose—on which the more 
important of the existing architectural 
societies were represented, but leaving the 
Institute membership untampered with. It 
would certainly appear that a scheme on 
these lines might have offered a prospect of 
more general acceptance than that put for- 
ward by the Institute Council, presenting, as 
it does, the possibility of some sort of alliance 
between existing architectural bodies for this 
special purpose, without the necessity of 
destroying their independence or distinctive 
qualities; and it seems somewhat strange 
that this condition has, so far as one can see, 
not been contended for by those who were 
understood to advocate the maintenance of 
the highest possible standard in the Institute 
membership. Perhaps even yet an oppor- 
tunity may recur for reopening the question. 
Your article very frankly admits the dis- 
advantages of a compromise on the com- 
position and status of Institute membership, 
and many Associates will be grateful to you 
for this. 

You, sir, would, I feel sure, be one of the 
first to admit the possibility of other points 
of view than the officially accepted one, and 
this must be my apology for venturing in this 
way to trespass upon your space. 

FrEDK. R. HIorns. 


The King Edward VII. Memorial. 


Srr,—It will be admitted that a memorial 
worthy of popular approval should be not 
only a beautiful composition, but should, 
from the choice of its site, improve the 
amenities of the surroundings in which it is 
placed; and since the Committee appointed 
to select a site for the memorial to King 
Edward VII., having been prevented by 
popular indignation from mutilating St. 
James’s Park, is, according to report, con- 
templating an encroachment on Hyde Park, 
may I be allowed through your columns to 
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draw attention to the site in Grosvenor- 
place shown on the accompanying plan, for 
which the following advantages can be 
claimed :— 

1. An important thoroughfare would be 
embellished by replacing an unsightly brick 
wall with a dignified architectural treatment. 

2. The irregularity of the present roadway 
would be adjusted to a uniform width. 

3. By a treatment easily contrived the new 
wall in the centre of the recessed space, as 
the background to the memorial, could be 
treated as a colonnade on a podium; by this 
means a vista would be given without inter- 
ference with the privacy of the Palace 
gardens. 

4. If placed opposite Chapel-street, the 
memorial wil] be seen down the whole length 
of Belgrave-square and Chesham-place—a 
vista of half a mile—besides being seen, in 
side view, from Hyde Park Corner and from 
the Buckingham Palace-road. 

5. The memorial would be visible from 
Buckingham Palace, and therefore would be 
linked up with the memorial to Queen 
Victoria and with the traditions with which 
the Royal Family will ever be associated. 

6. Lib and. this will, one feels sure, 
appeal to the generosity of King George— 
instead of an encroachment on the public 
space, which must inevitably be resented by 
many citizens, their privileges would be 
increased by a concession of land and the 
opening out of a new vista, to the great 
embellishment of the capital city of the 


Empire. Howarp INCE. 
——_+o-o-——_ 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Slating and Tiling. 

Mr. Glen, who requires information on the 
subject of slating, will find notes of interest in 
our issues of March 24 (p. 374), April 14 
(p. 465), April 28 (p. 521), and May 5 (p. 560). 


Efflorescence on Tiles. 

din, -In reply to Tiles," in your issue for 
March 31, there is nothing, as far as J can 
gather—and I have made many inquiries— 
that will prevent efflorescence on tiles. This 
will often appear for a couple of years after 
tle work is completed, but in time ceases. 
Weak diluted hydrochloric acid will remove 
the marks. W. E. 


Variations on Contracts. 

S1ig,—1 shall be glad if you could recom- 
mend me—through the medium of your paper 
—any author or authors who have prepared a 
treatise on the keeping and making up of 
accounts of extra work dous at the completion 
of a contract, or perhaps some of your 
readers could supply me with a practical and 
satisfactory method which they have tried 
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and found to work properly. I have my own 
way of deaiing with extras, but there are 
many things which crop up from time to time 
in dealing with this part of a builder's clerk's 
routine, that I would like to have the proper 
and accurate method of dealing with same. 
GLAMORGAN. 
%% We know of no book treating of the 
subject, but we propose shortly to publish an 
article dealing with variations on contracte.—- 


— . —— 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Concrete Institute. 

A visit of the members of the Concrete 
Institute to the International building Trades 
Exhibition took place on May 1 by kind 
invitation of Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, 
the organiser of the Exhibition. At the con- 
clusion of the visit, the first of a series of free 
educational lectures on the subject of rein- 
forced concrete was delivered by Mr. R. W. 
Vawdrey, B.A., Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. The 
President of the Concrete Institute, Sir Henry 
'l'anner, I. S. O., F. R. I. B. A., presided. About 
100 students of the Institute and others were 
present, and the remaining lectures of the 
course are being delivered on Wednesdays at 
5.45 p.m. in the lecture hall of the Concrete 
Instituts at Denison House, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, S. W. Tickets of admission may 
be obtained free on application to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. H. Kempton Dyson. The two-days' 
summer meeting, in connexion with which 
there will be a conversazione, and the first 
annual dinner of the Concrete Institute will be 
held in London on June 7 and 8. Papers 
will be read in the mornings, visits to inspect 
structures of reinforced concrete in course 
erection will take place in the afternoons. 
and the dinner and conversazione in the 
evenings of the days mentioned. 


The Institution of Civil Engigeers. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have made the following awards 
for papers read and discussed during the 
session 1910-1911 :—Telford Gold Medals to 
Mr. W. J. Wilgus (New York) and Mr. 
J. Walker Smith (Edinburgh); a George 
Stephenson Gold Medal to Mr. Philip Dawson 
London) ; Telford Premiums to Messrs. G. W. 

amphi yi (London), H. K. G. Bamber 


Greenhithe), A. E. Carey (London), 
iliam Dawson (Crewe), and C. S. R. 
Palmer (London); and the  Trevithick 


Premium to Mr. A. T. Blackall (Reading). 
At the annual general meeting of the i- 
tution on April 25 the result of the ballot for 
the election of officers was declared as 
follows :—President, Dr. William Cawthorne 
Unwin (London); Vice-Presidents, Mr. R. 
Elliott-Cooper (London), Mr. avery G. 
Lyster (Liverpool), Mr. B. Hall- lyth 
(Edinburgh), and Mr. John Strain (Glasgow) : 
other members of Council—Mr. John A. F. 
Aspinall (Liverpool), Mr. John A. Brodie 
(Liverpool) Mr. William B. Brian (London). 
Colonel R. E. B. Crompton, C.B. (London), 
Mr. Wm. Davidson (Australasia), Mr. 
James M. Dobson (London), Mr. H. F. 
Donaldson, C.B. (London) Mr. E B. 
Ellington (London), Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, 
C.M.G. (London), Mr. J. P. Griffith (Ire- 
land), Dr. Charles A. Harrison (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), Mr. Walter Hunter (London), Mr. 
G. K. Jebb (Birmingham), Mr. Harry E. 
Jones (London), Mr. E. H. Keating (Canada), 
Sir Wm. Thos. Lewis, Bart, K. C. V. O. 
(Aberdare), Sir Thomas Matthews (London), 
Mr. Wm. Henery Maw (London), Hon. C. A. 
Parsons, C.B. (Wylam-on-Tyne), Mr. F. E. 
Robertson, C.I.E. (London), Mr. Alexander 
Ross (London), Mr. J. W. Shores, C.M.G. 
(South Africa), Hon. F. J. E. Spring, C.I.E. 
(indie) Sir Philip Wattes, KCB. (London). 
r. W. B. Worthington (Derby), and Mr. 
A. F. Yarrow (Glasgow). This Council will 
1011 office on the first Tuesday in November, 
The nineteenth James Forrest lecture 
will be delivered at the Institution on the 
evening of Wednesday, June 28, by Mr. 
Frederick Henry Hatch, Ph.D., M.Inst.C.E.. 
his subject being The Past, Present, and 
Future of Mining in the Transvaal.”’ 
The annual conversazione of the Institution 
has been fixed to take place on Thursday, 
1 29, at 8.30 p. m., in the Royal Albert 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The Royal Academy Exhibition ir agein 
noticed in the leading article this week, which 
deals with the ecclesiastical work exhibited. 


The second article (p. 568) is om “ Drains 
and Sewers.’’ It deals with the Bill which has 
been introduced to amend the Public Health 
Acts with respect to drains and sewers. 


Notes 10. 569) include: '' Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments in France"; Education 
and Training of Engineers; Decoration of 
Chelsea Town Hall"; Official Humour and 
Art"; The Institute of Architects." 


The Report of the Council of the Ro al 
Institute of British Architects was approved 
and adopted at the Annual General Meeting on 
May 1, and extracts are given on pp. 570-572. 


The annual dinner of the Architectural 
Association was held on Thursday last week, 
and » report of the proceedings appears on 
p 


A visit of the Architectural Association was 
made last week to Romsford Garden Suburb at 
Gidea Park (p. 574). 


An article on the Scottish National Exhibi- 
tion of History, Art, and Industry, Glasgow," 
appears on p. 574. (Illustrated.) 
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A brief account of the Carnegie Public 
Library, St. Albans, with illustrations, appears 
on p. 575. 


Plans of the premiated designs for laying out 
Gidea Park, Romford, appear on pp. 578 and 
579. 


Mr. F. R. Hiorns contributes a letter 
(p. 579) on “Unity in the Architectural 
Profession," referring to the leading article in 
our last issue. Another letter is: ‘‘ The Kin 
Edward VII. Memorial." 


The Monthly Review of Construction (p. 583) 
contains: '' A New Type of Theatre“; Im- 
portant Construotion in Wood, as exemplified 
in a large circus building, etc.. 


The Buildin s Trade (p. 587) contains : ** The 
Scheme for National Insurance"; Building 
. Plans and Building Prospects”; A Recent 


n'est on Look-Woven Mesh”; ^ Applications 
under the London Building Acta”; “ Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces," ete. 


“ The Development of Building Land ” was 
the title of a paper read by Mr. J. J. Done 
before the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday. 
An abeiract appears on p. 591. The Institu- 
tien's examination results appear on p. 592. 


Our Law Reports (p. 593) include: The 
Land Union d the Finance Act"; Case 
under the London Building Act, 1894"; 
4% Action for Architect's Fees"; “ Solieitor's 
Action against Architect.” 

ur Legal Column (p. 593) note is on 


" L and Tenant." 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAT. Mar 12. 
London County Council Westminster Technical Institute. 


—Mr. A. R. Jemmett on ‘Town „VI. 
7.30 p. m. 
SATURDAY, May 13. 
Royal Institution.—Professor Selwyn Image, M.A., 
2n „Walter Pater; or the Connoisseur and Art Ii. 
p.m. 


Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Midland District meeting, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Junior Institution of Enoineers.— Visit to the National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington. 3 p.m, 


WEDNESDAY, Mar 17. 

Concrete Institute, — Mr. R. W. Vawdrey, B.A., 
on Reinforced Concrete ''—IV. 

Quantity Surveyors’ Association.—Annual dinner, 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen-street, Kingsway, W.C. 
6.30 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Mr. G. W. Chilvers 
on ‘The Mechanics of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineering." 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, May 18. 


Royal Sanitary Institute—The Institute dinner, 
Langham Hotel, Portland-place, W. 7 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical En nnen, .—Mr. W. Aitken 
on Automatic Telephone Exchange Systems.“ 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, May 20. 


Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Visit to the works 
of Messrs. Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd., Borough 
Green, Kent. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Aber- 
dour and neighbourhood. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


New Head Office of tbe Munster and Leinster 
| Bank, Cork. 


N the summer of 1908 a design for 
i the remodelling of this buildin 
was sought by means of a limite 
competition, whose two leadin 
conditions were that there shoul 
be as iittle interference as possible with the 
maintenance of business on the premises 
during rebuilding, and that the front of the 
existing building at the corner of the site 
should be retained and incorporated in the 
new design. The corner building referred to 
is a brick and stone structure in the Roman- 
esque style of fifty years ago, of no particular 
merit, but a complete entity in its design, 
and liable only to be spoiled by addition. It 
was therefore fortunate, before working draw- 
ings came to be made, that the directors of 
the bank were induced to abandon the former 
condition in favour of the new stone front of 
uniform and more modern design which 
appears in our illustration. 

The necessity of carrying on the business 
during rebuilding naturally dominates the 
whole arrangement of the plan. The princi- 
pal part of the present public office is con- 
tained in the old corner building, i.e., where 
the staircase hall, bookroom, etc., appear on 
the new plan, and this has to remain intact 
until the new banking hall is complete. The 
axis of the interior is thus thrown out of that 
of the centre of the front, but the resulting 
iregularity is taken up in the vestibule, and 
otherwise hardly affects the appearance of the 
building. 

The work of rebuilding is now in progress, 
the general contract being in the hands of 
Messrs. John Sisk & Son, of Cork, while 
the strong-room work is being done by the 
Chatwood Safe Company. The architects are 
Messrs. Arthur & Henry H. Hill. 


The Church of the Holy Spirit, Clapham 
Common, S.W. 

THE competition drawings for this, the 
Canon Greene Memorial Church, appeared in 
the Bu ider of August 13 last, when a short 
description was given. It is hoped to com- 
mence building shortly, and quantities are 
being prepared with a view to obtaining tenders. 
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The ive views of the exterior and 
interior published in the present issue are 
reproduced from  water-colour drawings b 
Mr. Gascoyne, which are exhibited in this year’s 
Royal Academy. Hv. Burge Downina. 


House in St. John's Wood. 


Tuis is a house now being built in a lar 
garden in St. John's Wood to replace an o 
worn-out house which has been pulled down. 
It stands about 200 ft. back from the road, and 
is practically a county house in London. It 
contains four large sitting-rooms and nine 
bedrooms. A small square garden with paved 
paths is to be formed in the space at the rear 
of the house facing a wide verandah looking 
to the south. 

The builder is Mr. Albert Monk, of Lower 
Edmonton, and the architect Mr. Arthur 
Keen, of Gray’s Inn. 


Londoa Homeopathic Hospitai : The 
Nurses’ Home. 


WE publish an illustration and plan of the 
ground floor of this home in Great Ormonde- 
street, which will contain accommodation for 
seventy nurses, each nurse having a separate 
bedroom. There is a large recreation-room for 
physical exercises in the basement ; sitting-rooms 
for sisters, staff nurges, and probationers, and a 
home sister’s office on the ground floor. The 
upper floors are devoted to the nurses’ bedrooms; 
all sanitary accommodation is in a detached 
tower. 

The building is being constructed in red 
brick with Portland stone 5 and is 
designed in the Renaissance style. e archi- 
tect is Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Bedford-square; the contractors Messrs. 
Prestige & Co.; and the clerk of works Mr. 


C. Cornes. 
— . — 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Bullder of May 11, 1861. 


The Architecture of London. 
Lonnon, being a northern city, of course 
depended much on atmospheric effects. Those 
southern suns gave a clear sky, a climate 
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Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.J.B.A., Architect. 
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which, except when a thunderstorm came 
on, was of almost unbroken brilliancy, but 
there were none of those half shades, those 
mista that came and went, that play and 
variety of atmosphere which represented the 
same building under different aspects at 
different times. Those atmospheric effects 
were what the northern architect should relv 
on. He must not rely too much on com- 
bining foliage with house building. Foliage 
did very well in climates where not much 
coal was burned, where consequently there 
was no deleterious atmosphere, and where the 
warmth of the sun kept evergreens 

or brought out the deciduous trees early in 
spring. In London the combined effect of 
coal-smoke and a cold climate caused the 
trees to come out very late and to turn 
black very early. Common sense had taught 
Englishmen that the best way to deal with 
foliage was to mass it together, to bring as 
it were large tracts of country inside the 
town, and mass his foliage with broad belts 
of turf between them. Our parks illustrated 
that principle, as did also our principal 
squares, such as Grosvenor-square, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, etc. In a warmer climate the 
planting of trees in streets might be adopted, 
and it might be advantageous here also ; 
though, as he had said, it was not to be relied 
on. In Amsterdam, for instance, there 
were rows of trees along the streets which in 
summer conduced much to the picturesque- 
ness of the city; but even in winter the 
ables compensated for the absence of the 
oliage. Any great scheme of reconstruction 
was not to be thought of; the widening of 
streets and the making of short cuts whenever 
that could be effected were what we should 
rely on. 

l — 
THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 

THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. Mr. E. 
White (Chairman) presided. 

BERMONDSEY AND  SovTHWARK RELIEF 
Sewer. — The Main Drainage Committee 
reported that the Council's Chief Engineer had 
issued his award in connexion with the dispute 
between the Council and the Tilbury Con- 
tracting and Dredging Company, The 
award was as follows :—Claim of contractors 

inst the Council, 4,7921. Os. 3d. ; claim of 

uncil against the contractors, 2,3604. 3s. 2d. 
The arbitrator also decided that the Council 
was not entitled to an indemnity from the 
contractor in respect of damage caused to the 
premises Nos. 80-92, Rockingham-street, South- 
wark, and the “ Tannery," Tower Bridge-road, 
S.E. The Council and the company each pays 
its own costs &nd charges incidental to the 
arbitration. 

THEATRES, ETc.—The Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee approved of the drawings with 
regard to the following :— 

olloway Empi ubstitution of two rows 
of seating for the boxes at the back of the first 
tier, and the reconstruction of the cinematograph 
cham ber. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, Marylebone- 
road — Provision of a sloping floor in the cinema- 
tograph hall. 

Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel-road—Pro- 
vision of a permanent cinematograph chamber. 

Scala Theatre, Charlotte-street —Provision of 
a motor generator-room. 

Cripplegate Institute—Erection of two gates. 

No. 225, Streatham High-road—Screen with 
pay box in centre to be fitted at the entrance to 
the hall. 

VICrORA EMBANKMENT.—The Highways 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that the necessary repairs to the York stone 
paving of the footway at the Blackfriars Bridge 
end of the Embankment should be carried out 
by the Council's engineering jobbing con- 
tractors, at an estimated cost of 150. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that a loan of 
1.3971. should be made to the Lambeth Borough 
Council toward the cost of a street improvement 
in the Borough of Lambeth. 

The same Committee also recommended, and 
it was agreed, that a loan of 3,0504. should be 
made to the Lewisham Borough Council towards 
the cost of street improvements. 


- 
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A Model of the Theatre designed by Herr Henry Helbig. 


A NEW TYPE OF THEATRE. 


than any other type of building, make 

special demand on the architect. Both 
the exterior and interior should conform to 
a high esthetic standard, which, in view of 
the peculiar technical requirements of a 
theatre, is often difficult of attainment ; 
and one point more especially must always be 
kept in view—safety from fire. The many fatal 
catastrophes of the last quarter of a century, 
foremost among which we may mention the 
burning of the Ring Theatre at Vicnna, the 
Opéra Comique at Puris, the Iroquois Theatre 
at Chicago, and quite latelv, of the theatres at 
Barnsley, England, and at Bayertown, have 
emphasised only too clearly how important this 
safety factor is in the planning of a theatre. 
Since the year 1881 more than 3,000 lives have 
been lost in sixteen great theatre fires, without 
counting lesser fatalities in which less than fifty 
persons perished. In nearly all these cases, 
and again in the Bayertown fire, it has been only 
too apparent that the real danger lies not 
so much in the fire itself as indirectly in the 
panic occasioned by the fire and the resulting 
stampede for the open. Stairs and corridors 
are then always too narrow; they become 
quickly blocked, and the awful scenes, the 
details of which we know only too well from 
newspaper descriptions, are witnessed. Repeated 
attempts have, indeed. been made to secure 
safety from fire by mechanical means, but none of 
these can be said entirely to fulfil their purpose. 
The very fact that such a mechanism can, and 
often does, fail at the critical moment is enough 
to rob the spectators of that feeling of security 
which they surely have the right to claim. 

At the present time there are two distinct 
systems in vogue for seating the spectators in 
a theatre—the old-established svstem of tiers of 
seate, circles, and galleries, one above the other, 
and the newer amphitheatre, originated by 


Tn any perhaps in a greater degree 


Semper and Wagner. But in both forms a 
catastrophe in a case of panic is unavoidable. 
The people in the circles and galleries, especially 
those in the upper tiers, can only reach the open 
air by means of long flights of steps with many 
sharp turnings, and these, as we know, are 
fatal. On the other hand, in the amphitheatre, 
in which circles and galleries are dispensed with, 
the spectators are massed together on the floor 
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of the house. Now, panic, as has been repeatedly 
proved, spreads far more quickly in a compact 
crowd of people than among separate groups; 
moreover, the long rows of seats in the modern 
amphitheatre constitute a further impediment 
to the quick and orderly emptving of the house ; 
it would, therefore, seem that this form of 
theatre in no way offers greater security than 
the older type. 
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Section of Herr Helbig's Theatre. 
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THEATER -TYP-HELBIC. 


HALF PLAN AT GROUND LEVEL 


How, then, should the auditorium be arranged 
in order to prevent fatalities in a case of panic! 

This vital question has been solved. by Mr. 
Henry Helbig, a voung architect, who was born 
in America, and is now residing at Munich, 
Germany. His leading ideas were, in the first 
place, ta divide the spectators into small 
groups, each separate from the other ; secondly, 
to provide for these groups sufficient and direct 
exits into the open. In working out these 
ideas, Mr. Helbig originated a new type of 
theatre, which we may well regard as the theatre 
of the future; it provides not only for the safe 
and easy exit of the spectators, thus preventing 
anv possibility of panic, but, both internall 
and externally, equals in architectural possi. 
7 es if it does not surpass, the usual 

ind. 

The auditorium of this new theatre consists, 
in contradistinction to the older forms, essenti- 
allv of 4 single organic structure, of & cupola- 
shaped inner shell, containing for each group of 
spectators an aperture or window-like opening. 
To form a clear conception of the interior 
arrangement of this theatre, imagine an ordinary 
theatre cleared of all its various galleries, boxes, 
and tiers of seats, leaving only the floor, the 
stage, the roof, and the outside walls of the 
building ; now place over the pit a great dome, 
or cupola, open at the stage, and having a 
number of window.like openings at the sides and 
back. Bebind each of these openings, that is 
to sav, in the space between the dome and the 
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Plan of Herr Helbig’s Theatre. 


vertical enclosing walls, are arranged groups of 
seats, partitioned off the one from the other, 
each group thus occupying, 80 to say, a separate 
recess of the dome. Several tiers of such 
recesses or groups of seats are arranged one 
above the other. Even the very top of the 
dome can in this way be utilised for seating 
spectators, a circular opening at the apex 
affording a full view of the s Further, the 
floor itself is divided into smaller groups than is 
usually the case, and may advantageously be 
ged in two or more tiers, one projecting 
partly over the other. 

This system has manifold advantages: in the 
first place, the interior of the auditorium is of 
uniform and compact structure, all galleries, 
columns, and projecting balconies being done 
away with; secondly, all seats, excepting. of 
course, those on the floor, are at approximately 
the same distance from the stage; thirdly, the 
available space is far better utilised, about one- 
third more spectators finding room in a theatre 
of this type than in an equal-sized theatre of 
the usual construction. A further advantage is 
the excellent acoustic effect of an auditorium 
of this description. But the chief advantage 
of this new interior is the convenient disposal 
of the spectators in small groups and the 
possibility of arranging exits, which will 
preclude all danger from crowding and, even 
in the case of & panic, will make a quick and 
orderly emptving of the house an easy matter. 

It has already been proposed to arrange 
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galleries on the outside walls of a theatre, from 
which fire-escapes or emergency steps lead to 
the ground. These latter might, in a case of 
fire, afford a means of escape to a fortunate few, 
but what would happen if a crowded house, in 
a state of panic, tried to reach the street by 
these means can be easily imagined? At the 
best, such emergency exits can only be con- 
sidered as makeshifts. Mr. Helbig would have 
no such half-measures in his plan; he has 
provided two broad flights of outside steps, one 
on each side of the theatre, leading in a straight 
line from the topmost gallery to the street. 
The spectators from all tiers and galleries need 
then only cross the passage or corridor outside 
their box in order to gain tbe open air. These 
flights of steps widen out towards the base, 
thereby avoiding any possibility of crowding 
as more people issue from the lower parts of the 
theatre. They in no way detract from the 
beauty of the building: on the contrary, the 
ideal type of theatre, as proposed by Mr. 
Helbig, is architecturally far more imposing 
than most theatres now standing. 

This, then, is the new theatre. Its funda- 
mental idea is not only to provide a building as 
fireproof as possible, but, above all, to facilita 
the speedy emptying of the house, and this is 
attained, to put it in a few words, by the division 
of the spectators into separate small groups. 
each group having a separate and direct exit 
into the open air, and the provision of broad 
flights of, steps with ) (terrace-like landings 
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Plans of the Auditorium in the Theatre designed by Herr Henry Helbig. 


leading in a straight line from the top of the 
building to the street. The sensational sim- 
plicity of this solution was, however, only made 
possible by the perfect decentralisation of the 
auditorium on Mr. Helbig’s system. 

The visitor to such a theatre, knowing that 
he is within a few fect of the open and that he 
can reach the street without any possibility of 
hindrance, will, even in a case of real danger, 
retain his presence of mind. This consciousness 
of safety will make a panic practically impo- 
Bible, but, even should one ensue, fatal con- 
sequences are not to be feared, the broad flights 
of steps affording an easy and safe road to the 
ground. 

These outside flights must not be considered 
as emergency stairs; they will rather be used 
upon all occasions as the most convenient means 
of leaving the theatre; inside stairs are, of course, 
also . and those who prefer to do so can 
use these latter in bad weather. 

Of late years nearly all new theatres have been 
provided with more or less complicated and 
costly safety appliances, iron drop curtains 
effectually to close off the stage from the house, 


ventilators to draw off the smoke, svstems of 
water-pipes to inundate the stage and the like; 
in the case of the Helbig theatre all such con- 
trivances will be of secondary importance. 
To quote & competent authority, the Imperial 
German Patent Office expresses its opinion as 
follows :—'' It cannot be doubted that by these 
means the safety of the spectators is ensured 
in a far greater degree than by any of the measures 
adopted heretofore.” 

Besides Germany, all other civilised countries 
have granted Mr. Helbig patents for his ideas. 

A very important point is that the Helbig 
project can be adapted to almost any existing 
theatre. Many buildings, no longer coming up 
to the modern standard of safety from fire, could 
be rebuilt at a comparatively slight cost on the 
Helbig principle, and would then be safe enough 
to satisfy even the most exacting. Mr. Helbig 
lately submitted and exhibited projects for the 
reconstruction of the Royal Opera House and 
the Gärtnerplatz Theatre (both Court property) 
at Munich, which projects were reat appre- 
ciated both by the public at large and by the 
Bavarian Court. 


j 


Circus Building in Timber. 
(From Der Holzkdufer.) 


We will conclude by giving an extract from a 
criticism on the Gärtnerplatz Theatre project. 
The realisation of this plan Would add one 
more imposing edifice to the architectural 
beauties of Munich. This new type of theatre 
as well as the projecta above mentioned have 
excited the greatest interest both in this and 
other towns, and have been especially well 
received by all expert authorities. "Without 
doubt Mr. Helbig's theatre will play an impor- 
tant part in the future." 


IMPORTANT CONSTRUCTION 
IN WOOD. 


Fon all that wood has been pushed to the 
rear by iron and steel, brick and cement, 
there comes forward at times an instance of 
its adaptability to construction, which is all 
the more important, as these instances are 
on lines usually supposed to be monopolised 
by some one or other of the rival materials 
named. Considering the many districts where 
wood for building is still plentiful and 
where iron is not yet cheap, it may be well 
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Circus Building in Timber. 
(From Der Holzkaufer.) 


not to get the notion that wood is a ''has- 
been." 

A very good example of the resurrection of 
wood as a building material is shown in the 
transportable building of the  Sarrasani 
Circus (called Sarrasani because the name of 
its owner, Stosch, is not sufficiently romantic). 
It was built in Cassel very largely according 
to the ideas of Herr Stosch, and among its 
m features are that it must be transport- 
able, firm, weather-tight, capable of being 
steam-beated, and have a good appearance. 
The builder was Emil Herhardt. The entire 
circus takes up about 5,000 sq. metres, which, 
being transposed into our measures, means 
about 5,380 sq. ft. The exhibition tent is 
sixteen - sided, with a diameter of 42 metres, or 
138 5 ft., has a facade of 30 x 7 metres, or 
984 x 27 ft., and has in connexion with it 
five similar “tents,” each of 22 x 10 metres 
(= 72 x 328 ft.), for stabling, kitchens, 
dining-rooms, wardrobe, etc. 

The construction of this building delights 
the eye of the previsional builder, and attracts 
also thelayman. The sixteen-sided exhibi- 
tion tent or auditorium consists of an eight- 
sided middle building with eight supporting 
pillars, having about 19 metres (= 62:3 ft.) 
spans each, and at total height of 16 metres 
(= 525 ft.). Each of these eight pillars is com- 
ponte of four separate timbers, bolted together 
or the purpose of securing extra elasticity 
and also great firmness, as the four timbers 
interlock. Around this eight-sided building 
there is a sixteen-sided annexe carried to 
a height at the outside of 34 to 4 metres 
(= 11 ft. 54 in. to 13 ft. 13 in.), by a system 
of columns. The secondary members are 
constructed, with special regard to the 
necessity of frequent transportation, of light, 
air.dried spruce, witliout the use of glue—a 
glycerine and lime compound being used in- 
stead, this latter having been used in building 
for the last 1,000 years. 

By this method of construction all 
warping and splitting is avoided. The 
roof is of cloth just as in the ordinary 
summer circus tent. But in order to keep 
the building as warm as possible inside, 
there is within the outer weather and storm- 
proof covering, which is fastened to the 


timbering with leather straps and with ropes, 
a second inner roof below the timbering, so 
that there is between the two cloths an air 
chamber over the entire building. The side 
walls, which are in all other circus buildings 
made of sailcloth, are here of woodwork, in 
order to obtain an absolutely tight room, 
which may be easily made warm and kept 
warm; these side walls consist of a double 
layer of tongued and grooved boards with felt 
paper between them. 

n order to facilitate rapid taking down and 
erecting, the sections of the wall are so 
arranged that they consist of light panels, 
each with tongued and grooved joints, and 
readily attached to the timber frame of the 
work by screws or hooks. This makes the 
wall stiff enough to enhance the rigidity of 
the uprights. 

The seats, 


for about 4,000 people, are 
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arranged very practically. There are four 
wooden frames so arranged that they resemble 
triangles and which may be laid inside each 
other and thus may be transported without 
taking up too much room. These frames are 
so constructed that they permit the attach- 
ment of cross-pieces, with notches above and 
below, and in these cross-beams there are 
inserted bench legs, which fit the notches and 
thus bind the whole together. The bench- 
legs have sinkings, in which the seats are 
inserted, and thus the whole forms a series 
arising in steps in the usual manner. Every 
bench-leg will fit every cross-piece, so that in 
setting together there 1s no necessity of bring- 
ing specially-numbered pieces together, the 
result being that the seats can be put together 
in five hours. The cross-pieces are put on the 
supports, and all through the construction 
every piece will fit just as well on one side 
of the building or in the same row as any- 
where else. No tools are necessary to put the 
whole together; the entire seating capacity 
for 6,000 people, together with the tlooring, 
takes up only one ten-ton waggon, which is an 
advantage only spruce could confer; iron 
would be much heavier. 

It must not be imagined that safety from 
fire has been lost sight of. Entrance to the 
building is, under normal circumstances, 
through the main entrance, the gallery being 
reached through the two middle entrances. 
But in case of panic four further emergency 
exits can be opened; further, there is a wide 
exit towards the stables. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTE. 


For the support of two main 


A Large columns, 42 ft. apart centre 
Reinforced to centre, in an American 
Concrete steel skeleton building, a heavv 
Foundation steel plate girder was designed, 


with the length of 44 ft. 6 in., 

made up of a middle span sup- 
ported on bearings, and two cantilever projec: 
tions, one of 6 ft. and the other of 7 ft., as 
repreeented in the accompanying drawings. 
Including a covering of concrete for fire and rust 
protection, the girder measured 30 in. wide, by 
48 in. deep, and contained some 10 tons of 
steel. In addition to the columns mentioned 
this member had to al Ba a concrete retaining 
wall 44 ft. 6 in. long by 4 ft. high by 12 in. 
thick. On reconsideration of the design it 
was found that a reinforced concrete beam 
would be more economical, as this would act 
as a retaining wall, and provide its own pro- 
tection against fire and corrosion. The pro- 
portions and form of the reinforced concrete 
beam are shown in the lower elevation and 
section. A considerable item in the saving 
of 108/. effected was represented by the avoid- 
ance of costly labour at the steel works, as well 
as of transport and erection charges. The 
reinforced concrete beam carries the total load 
of about 425 tons, the working stresses being 
650 lb. per square inch for concrete in com- 
pression, and 16,000 lb. per square inch for 
steel in tension. 


Elevation 
lA 


Elevation 
Reinforced Concrete Foundation ‘Beam. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE SCHEME FOR 
NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


À LI schemes involving social reform have 


a great power of attraction in them- 

selves, and that elaborated by Mr. 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons last 
week in his exposition of the National Insur- 
ance Bill proved no exception to the rule. In 
à speech of this kind, when millions of pounds 
appear to spring into being by the collection 
of a few pence, and when the funds thus 
accumulated are to be spent on relieving 
distress and improving the conditions of 
life of the working classes, even the most 
pusillanimous spirit must feel carried 
away by enthusiasm. A scheme, however, 
so comprehensive as that delineated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer involves com- 
mercial, social, medical, and other considera- 
tions which require earnest examination 
and expert advice before the least idea can 
be obtained as to the ultimate results likely 
to ensue. Indeed, until the Bill itself con- 
taining these proposals has been before the 
public longer, little more than general obser- 
vations can be made on the scheme thus laid 
before the country. 

We have here for the first time compre- 
hensive proposals for the general insurance 
of a very large section of what are somewhat 
vaguely termed the employed classes, which 
expression appears, from the speech in 
question, to include all persons earning 
wages, whether paid weekly or not, whose 
earnings come under the income-tax limit; 
the funds to meet this insurance being 
contributed by the worker, his employer, 
and the State. These contributions appear 
to be levied as follows: — Every person to 
be insured being a man contributes 4d. a 
week, and being a woman 3d. a week, the only 
departure from a uniform scale being in the 
case of persons earning half-a-crown or less 


per diem. The employers contribution ia 


placed at 3d. in respect of each employee, 
male or female, while the State's contribution 
is proposed to be equivalent to 2d. a head. 
In speaking of this contribution of the State, 
Mr. Lloyd George was careful to explain to 
the House that the State already contributed 
13,000,000}. a year for Old Age Pensions, 
which Old Age Pensions have some effect 
on his scheme of National Insurance, but he 
omitted any mention of a special form of 
insurance already laid upon the shoulders of 
employers of labour by the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, an insurance against death or 
injury resulting from accident or industrial 
disease, the expense of which falls solely on 
the employer. Exact figures giving the total 
amount of compensation thus paid are not 
obtainable, but the liability of the employer 
must equal at least about 3d. a week on each 
personemployed. Thus it will be seen that 
in addition to 13.000,000/. placed upon the 
general taxpayers for Old Age Pensions, and 
the special insurance borne by employers 
for Workmen's Compensation, it is proposed 
by this Bill to lay a further burden of 3d. a 
week upon the employer in respect of each 
employee, and apparently a slightly higher 
rate of contribution where the wages paid 
are less than half-a-crown & day. Moreover, 
as far as the building trade is concerned, the 
matter does not even end there, for this 
trade and the engineering trades have heen 
selected for an experiment in a further kind 
of insurance—‘‘ Unemployment Insurance ’’— 
which will necessitate a special contribution 
of 24d. per week from the employer and 23d. 
from the workman, subject to certain aajust- 
menta which we will refer to hereafter. 

In this particularly depressed trade it 
is thus proposed to make a total levy 
from employer and employed of Is. per week. 
It seems very easy to define in an Act of 


Parliament the proportion in which 
employer and employed are to make their 
contributions, but in practice the burden 
cannot be thus apportioned ; the employer's 
contribution may, and, in fact, in a depressed 
industry almost must, be partiallv, at any 
rate, thrown on the employed by a reduction 
in wages; but even if the proportions are 
maintained, a charge of 1s. between employer 
and emploved, after a period of long depres- 
sion, may mean restriction of labour. 

The provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act have proved prejudicial to 
certain classes of workmen, such as the old, 
the weak, the infirm ; the present scheme of 
insurance, being universal and compulsory. 
may not prejudice any particular class of 
workman, but the whole body, by placing 
an additional burden on trade, which may be 
most prejudical, especially where there is 
foreign competition. It is not sufficient to 
justify the scheme to say that it is founded 
upon one already working in Germany, 
where fiscal, industrial, and social conditions 
are different; the scheme here will have to 
be strictly scrutinised, having regard to the 
particular conditions prevailing in this 
country and our somewhat piecemeal legis- 
lation on Old Age Pensions and Compensa- 
tion. One thing in connexion with the Bill 
should most certainly be made clear, and 
that is that if any attempt is made to whittle 
away the contribution on the part of those 
to be benefited by the scheme the Bill must 
be forthwith laid aside. Too many Bills 
have been introduced on social subjects, 
based on scientific and contributory principles, 
only to emerge from Parliament non-con- 
tributory and purely eleemosynary measures. 
As regards the main provisions of the Bill, 
it is estimated that some 13,900,000 persons 
will come within its compulsory limits; 
there are provisions by which certain volun- 
tary contributors may be also brought into 
the scheme, such as blacksmiths and persons 
working in a small way on their own account, 
and it is assumed that about 800,000 of these 
may join, bringing the total of beneficiaries 
up to 14,700,000. The position of casual 
labourers has not been made very clear in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's statement, 
but some classes are plainly intended to be 
included. Such questions as this of casual 
labour, and the exact classes intended to be 
embraced within the scheme, can no doubt 
be solved when the Bill itself can be consulted. 
We do not propose in the space of this article 
to discuss the benefits which are to be con- 
ferred upon the insured under the Bill, 
but before passing to the special conditions 
relating to the building trade we may note 
that besides ordinary provident societies’ 
benefits, the Bill contains a proposal to set 
aside 1,500,000/, which is to be devoted to 
assisting local and charitable authorities to 
erect and establish sanatoria for consumption 
throughout the country with certain pro- 
visions for raising funds for their mainten- 
ance; this seems outside the scope of an 
ordinary insurance Bill, and no doubt such 
a project will arouse considerable discussion 
amongst medical and other authorities as 
to the wisdom of the course proposed. If 
these sanatoria ever come to be erected it 
may give the architectural profession oppor- 
tunities for showing the best form of building 
for such a purpose, but the medical opinion 
will be paramount, and we doubt whether 
it will advocate the focussing of this disease 
on certain localities in counties. 

But if in the general provisions of this Bill 
many uncertain elements are to he found, 
when we turn to the special provisions relating 
to " Unemployment Insurance" we find 
ourselves confronted with nothing but 
uncertainty. As regards the provisions of the 
Bill relating to general insurance, actuarial 


experience can to a certain extent be brought 
to bear, but in Unemployment Insurance ” 
entirely new ground is being opened, and the 
experiment is purely empirical; but, none the 
less, this portion of the Bill is to be compulsory 
in its working, the trades selected for this 
experiment including the building trade, 
construction of works, shipbuilding, 
mechanical engineering, and the construction 
of vehicles. As we have said, the fund is to 
be formed by a contribution of 2id. each 
from the employer and the employed, 
while the State contributes one-fourth of 
the total cost. As regards this contribution 
by the employer, the Bill contains a somewhat 
curious provision, allowing a rebate to an 
employer if he will insure his workmen for a 
year; the rebate appears to be about half 
the sum payable, but we say that this is 
an extraordinary provision because the trades 
selected are, many of them, those in which, 
perforce, the labour can only be employed 
either casually or intermittently. Picture a 
contractor with a view to obtaining a small 
rebate on the insurance estimating for a year 
the exact number of navvies he will employ ! 
The expressed intention of this provision is said 
to be to encourage employers to give regular 
employment, but from the nature of these 
trades employment cannot be permanent, 
and it is for this very reason, as we apprehend 
it, that they have been selected for experiment 
in “ Unemployment Insurance." Thus the 
whole idea seems logically absurd. 

The machinery for determining what 
workmen are unemployed, as explained by 
Mr. Lloyd George, seems also somewhat 
obscure. Apparently the workman must 
apply at the Labour Exchange, where work 
is to be offered him; how this work is to 
be provided is not clearly stated, nor who 
is to decide whether he ought to accept 
it or, if he refuses, whether he remains 
genuinely unemployed. This latter question 
seems to be left for decision to referees, 
and apparently they will have to decide other 
points, for it was stated that no payment 
should be made to a workman dismissed for 
his own misconduct, nor where there is 
unemployment by reason of strikes and 
lock-outs; matters, it is plain, which may 
become the subject of much dispute. 

This portion of the scheme is expected to 
apply to over 2,400,000 workmen. The 
contributions of the workmen are estimated 
at 1, 100, 000“., and those of the employers 
at rather less, owing to the rebate, viz., 
about 900,000]. We ourselves could wish that 
this experiment had been made on a smaller 
scale, and that the much-depressed building 
trade had not been included in these tentative 
efforts. 

The above is only a very imperfect review 
of a Bill which contains matter which might 
well form the subject of two to three Acts 
of Parliament, and which involves questions 
of extreme complexity. When the Bill 
itself is produced many points may be 
cleared up and others may require further 
discussion in these pages. However uncon- 
troversial the spirit in which the Bill is 
received it is obvious that it will require strict 
investigation and much discussion, and, 
having regard to other matters before 
Parliament, it hardly seems likely that it 
will reach the Statute Book for some little 
time. 


BUILDING PLANS AND 
BUILDING PROSPECTS. 


Ir the returns obtained from many of the 
principal Urban Districts of the United 
Kingdom, showing the estimated cost of 
the buildings for which plans have been 
approved, afford any indication of building 
prospects in the country, those published in 
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the Board of Trade Labour Gazette for the 
first quarter of this year contain some 
indication of improvement. 

The total estimated cost of buildings 
approved during this first quarter amounted 
to 3,375,551., as compared with 2,884,161/. 
in the first quarter of 1910, an increase of 
491,390L, or about 17 per cent. These 
returns have only recently been included in 
the Board of Trade Labour Gazette, and we 
notice that the number of the districts from 
which they are obtained varies, thus :—In 
June, 1910, the number was ninety, in the 
next quarter it was ninety-one, and now it 
is ninety-two. No doubt the figures are 
corrected in connexion with this change in 
the statistical basis; but it would be in- 
5 to know how this is done, as it 
has a direct bearing on the value of the 
statistics as published. According to the 
present return the chief increase is in respect 
of shops and other business premises, 113 per 
cent. The next principal increase is in 
respect of churches, schools, and public 
buildings, 27:4 per cent. Factories and 
workshops show an increase of 19°7 per cent., 
while dwelling-houses show only 577. The 
busiest districts appear to be Scotland, with 
an increase of 78:5 per cent., then Ireland 
with 56:4 per cent., then the Midlands with 
30 per cent.; but the Northern Counties, 
Yorkshire, and Wales all show decreases. 
Outer London shows an increase of 20:9 per 
cent. 


A RECENT TEST ON LOCK- 
WOVEN MESH. 


A TEST has recently been carried out on 
Mesars. Tozer & Sons lock-woven mesh reinforce- 
ment. The test was conducted on a concrete 
slab reinforced with lock-woven mesh under the 
auspices of the Institute of Architects of New 
South Wales at the Technical College, Ultimo. 
The slab, which was made under the super- 
vision of Mr. James Nangle, F.LA., F.R.A.S., 
was composed of five shivers, 2 Nepean sand, 
1 Portland cement; the thickness of the slab 
was 6 in. ; span, 8 ft. ; width, 4 ft. ; age of elab, 
thirty days: depth, from top of slab to centre 
of steel, 5 in.; sectional area of steel, 5499 sq. in. 
The slab was loaded with bricks, each layer 
consisting of 100 bricks with bolts spaced 
sufficiently far apart to prevent any proba- 
bility of arching. With a load of 168 lb. 
per square foot, the deflectometer showed a 
deflection in the slab at the centre of the span of 
015 in. The load was then taken off and the 
slab returned to zero. This gives a good illus- 
tration of the elasticity of the slab and the 
reinforcement, when we bear in mind that the 
live load calculated for was only 56 lb. per foot, 
with & factor of safety of 4, and the slab was thus 
loaded to about three times its live load. This 
also shows the great advantage of using & high- 
tension steel for reinforcement, as under the 
same condition the mild steel would have been 
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stressed just upon its elastic limit, and beyond 
this failure would have started to take place 
and the slab would never recover from its 
deformation, and, in faot, would never stand 
the same load again without further deformation. 
Immediately following this test, the slab was 
loaded for a breaking strain, and particular 
interest was taken to see whether, when the 
load reached its previous amount, the deflection 
would be increased owing to the excessive 
stresses produced by the first test. Such was 
not the case, however, for with the same load, 


viz., 168 lb. per square foot, the deflectometer 
showed exactly the same deflection of ‘015 in. 
Further loadings produced greater deflections, 


as shown on table below :— 


Load. Deflection 
Pounds per Square Foot. Inches 

224 *02 
267 115 
281 18 
900 2 

338 27 
366 83 


With the load finally at 407:74 lb. per square 
foot, the slab broke, a crack developing at 
2 ft. 4 in. from one end, thus denoting that the 
steel had been stressed up to ita elastic limit, 
and that it had commenced to stretch. From 
this we see that the test came out highly 
satisfactory, the slab developing & total bendi 
moment of 182,016 in. lb. against the theoretical 
bending moment of 158,471 in. Ib. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, CAVERSHAM, READING. 


The new church which has been erected on 
the Heights, Caversham, will accommodate 
about worshippers, including the choir, 
and has been so designed that at least two 
extra bays oan be added to the west end, if 
necessary at a later date, giving accommoda- 
tion for another 200 worshippers. The body of 
the church consists of nave, with north and 
south aisles, the nave arcade being carried up 
as a oclerestory. The chancel is divided from 
the nave with a moulded chancel arch sup- 
ported on olustered columns, tho level of the 
floor being two steps above that of the nave. 
There is another step up into the sanctuary, 
and two moro up to the altar. The entranoe 
to the church from the choir vestry is at the 
east end of the north aisle, and there is also a 
door leading into the chancel from the clergy 
vestry. The floor of the chancel and sanctuary 
is black and white marble, and that of the 
nave of wood block. The general design is 
late X Vth century (Perpendicular work), with 
octa piers, and four central arches to the 
nave and chancel arcades, the piers having 
moulded cape and bases. The main roof is a 
double one, with ornamental] roof trusses over 
the |l, and similar trusses without the 
tracery over the nave. Externally the walls 
are of Bargate stone built in random rubble 
with Bath stone dressings. The roof is covered 
with Westmorland green siades laid in 
diminishing courses. The joint architects are 

essrs. James Haslam & Ernest Ravenscroft, 
and the builders Messrs. Wheeler Brothers. 
The heating and ventilation have been in- 
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stalled by Messre. Haden & Sons, of Trow- 
bridge, and the stained glass has been executed 
y Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of 
ndon. 
NEW CHURCH, SOUTHSEA. 


The foundation-stone of this church was 
laid on Wednesday. the 3rd inst., and the 
building is expected to cost about 4,000/. The 
architect for the work is Mr. C. W. Bevis. 
F. R. I. B. A., and the contractor is Mr. James 
Crockerell. 


NEW SCHOOL, KING'8 LYNN. 


The foundetion-stone of this school was laid 
last week by the Chairman of the Education 
Committee. The architect is Mr. J. L. 
Carnell, and the contract is being carried out 
by Mr. R. Shanks. 


NEW SCHOOLS, TOTTENHAM. 

The Tottenham Education Committee have 
found it necessary to build five new schools, 
viz., Crowland-road, Culvert-road, Down-lane, 
Risley-avenue (L.C.C. Estate), and Downhills 
Junior. The first- named school is completed. 
The Committee previously had accommodation 
for about 18,000, and the new schools, which 
are being built at a cost of something like 
110,000/., will accommodate 7,270 more children. 
The new school at Crowland-road has a girls’ 
school with a large central hall 54 ft. long. 
There are nine classrooms, one of which 
accommodates forty scholars, six fifty scholars, 
and two sixty scholars. The boys’ school is 
on similar lines, and the infants has a large 
central hall, and nine classrooms for fifty and 
sixty children. In the school also is a cookery 
centre, a children's mealroom, medical inspec- 
tion room, and a manual centre for the boys. 
The heating is by hot water and open fire- 
places. The contract price of the building was 
21,0015L, and the work wae carried out by 
Messrs. Rowley Bros. Mr. Lawrence was the 
architect, and Mr. W. H. Thorne clerk of the 


works. 


PAROCHIAL HALL, WAVERTREE, LIVERPOOL. 


This parish hall is situated in Northdale- 
road, off Sandown-Jane, Wavertree, and has 
cost 2,135/. The building has two floora The 
ground floor, entered from Northdale road. 
and also the end of the building, contains a 
hall 70 ft. by 30 ft., with seating accommoda- 
tion for 350 people; and is divided by folding 
partitions into classrooms for Sunday schools. 
Off the large hall is a cookery room, 21 ft by 
15 ft.; clergy room, with private entrance 
from outside, 154 ft. by 154 ft.; and cloaks 
and lavatory. Tho first floor (which is entered 
from staircases at each end of the building) 
is a hall 70 ft. by 30 ft., with open roof, to be 
used for services, concerta, etc., and holds 380 
people. There is a platform 16 ft. by 21 ft, 
approached by a small staircase leading from 
the waiting-room, and also cloaks and lavatory. 
Underneath the platform ample space is pro- 
vided for the storage of chairs, etc. The build- 
ing is heated throughout with hot water, and 
lighted with electric light. . The outside is 
faced with grey stock bricks, with red brick 
dressings, and roofed with red tiles. The 
architect is Mr. H. L. Beckwith, Liverpool: 
and the builders Messrs. Morrison & Sons, of 
Wavertree. 


ELECTRIC THEATRE, ABERAVON. 


Mr. W. B. Jones, of Swansea, is the archi- 
tect for this building. whach will be opened 
on August Bank Holiday. The contract is 
being carried out by Mr. Morgan Cox, of 
Aberavon. 


MASSON MILL, MATLOCE. 


The extension to this mill has been oarried 
out from plans prepared by Mr. Sydney Stott. 
architect, of Oldham, the contractors being 
Messrs. E. Marshal] & Sons, Ltd., of Ashton- 


under-Lyne. 


FISHERMEN’S INSTITUTE, NEWLYN. 


The plans for this Institute have been pre- 
ed bs Mr. Edward Warren, architect, of 
ondon, and the estimated cost of erection is 

4.0000. The contractors for the work are 

Messrs. W. E. Blake, Ltd.. of Plymouth. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Mr. F. J. Grav. 
architect, of Derby, the Boyle” svetem of 
ventilation (natural) embracing the latest 
patent *'air-pump " venti'ators and air inlets. 
has been applied to St. Mary's Gate Chapel. 
Derbv. 

The New Eng!and Schools, Peterborough. 
are being ventilated by means of Shorland's 
patent exhaust roof ventilators and special 
inlet ventilating tubes, supplied bv Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother. Ltd., of Failsworth. 
Manchester. 

The Masen's-hil] School, Bromley, Kent. 
has recently been fitted with D. O. Bovd's 
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"Hygiastio" ventil ating school grates, sup- 
plied by Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., 
Upper Thames-street, E.C., and Excelsior 
Works, Rallins-street, S.E. 


STRIKE IN NOTTINGHAM. 


Nearly 1,500 men struck work on Saturdays 


in accordance with a resolution passed on Friday 
night. Almost the whole of the oontractors 
are standing by the resolution of the Employers' 
Federation to resist the demands of the men, 
and by the end of the week the number of the 
strikers will probably amount to 2,000. It is 
‘anticipated that the outlying towns will be 
affected as well as Nottingham. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


THE following applications were presented 
at the last meeting of the London County 
Council, but the oonsideration of them was 
adjourned until next week (the names of the 
applicants are given between parentheses) : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Camberwell, North.—A two-story addition, 
a two-story bay window, and a projecting 
porch in front of No. 199, Southampton-street, 
Camberwe!! (Mr. A. E. Mullins for Mr. H. 
Fenn).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—One-story building at the rear of 
Wilsons Grammar School, Peckham-road, 
Camberwell, abutting upon Dagmar-road (Rev. 
F. F. Ke!ly).—Consent. 

Greenwich. Building on the southern side 
of Bramshot-avenue, Greenwich. to abut also 
upon the western side of Wyndcliff-road 
(Messrs. Beadel, Wood, & Co.).— Consent. 

Hampstead. — Balcony with a wooden 
balustrade on the roof of & bay window in 
front of No. 22, Fortune Green-road, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. J. Gibb).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Bay window at Vale Lodge. 
Vale of Health, Hampstead (Messrs. B. 
Colley & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Three projecting balconies at the 
first-floor level in front of No. 9, Greville- 
street, Holborn (Mr. S. Nixon for the Sisters 
of the St. Alban’s Mission).—Consent. l 

Lewisham.t—One-story projecting shops in 
front of Nos. 2 and 4, Brownhill-road, Catford 
(Mr. A. J. Roddis for Mr. F. G. Rose).—Con- 
sent. 

Lewisham.—Porches, oriel windows, and 
wooden bay windows in front of Nos. 211 to 
221 (odd numbers only), inclusive, Brownhill- 
road, Catford (Messrs Norfolk & Prior for 
Mr. A. E. Bagge).—Consent. 

Lewisham.t—One-story shops in front of 
Nos. 7 and 9, London-road, Forest Hill (Mr. 
J. Randall Vining for Mr. C. Mortlock and 
Mr. H. Wright).—Refused. M 

Lewisham.—Buildings with projecting ono- 
storv shops, southward of No. 48, Rushey- 
green, Catford (Mr. E. H. Wright for the 
Roval Arsenal Co-operative Society, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 

Marylebone, East.—Iron and class hood over 
the entrance to No. 46, York-terrace, Regent s 
Park (Messrs. Maple & Co., Ltd., for Mr. J. 
Stephenson). Ru. f used. 


Marylebone, West.— Iron and glass screen 
at No. 14, Wyndham-place, St. Marylebone 


(Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler for Mr. F. Ware).— 
Consent. p 

Peckham.—Site of Nos. 4 and 6. Philip-road. 
Peckham, and Nos. 37. 39, 41. and 43. Peck- 
ham-rye (Mr. F. G. Grierson).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Pyojecting 
porch in front of No. 82. Park-street, Hanover- 
square (Messrs. Garland Smith & Co. for Dr. 
E. F. Day). —Refused. . 

Strand.—Uluminated sign at the premises of 
Messrs. Short's, Ltd.. abutting upon the foot- 
way leading from the Strand to Aldwych 
(Messrs. Short's, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Fight houses on tho eastern 
side of Valley-road, Streatham (Messrs. Woodd 
& Ainslie for the South Londen and Streatham 
Estates. Ltd.).—Consent. . 

Wandsworth.—Wooden bay windows and 
porches in front of eight houses on the 
southern side of Kirkstall-road, Streatham-hill 
(Messrs. H. F. Buchan & Co.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Bay windows, oriel windows, 
porches, overhanging gables with deal barge- 
boards, and oak sham half-timber work to 
twenty-three houses on the north-western side 
and twenty-three houses on the south-eastern 
aide of Crowhorouch-road, Tooting (Messrs. 
Chart. Son, & Reading for Messrs. Robertson 
& Barrie).—Consent. 

Width of Way. 

Hackney. Central. — No. 7, Fox's-lane, 
Homerton, with the building and forecourt 
fence at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of the street (Mr. 
A. E. Nightingale for Mr. F. C. Clarke).— 
Consent. 

Hackney, South.—Building at the rear of 
No. 12. Chatham. place. Hackney. at leas than 
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the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Mead-place (Mr. W. E. Trent for 
Mr. H. R. Bovle).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Building and forecourt 
boundary on the north-eastern side of St. 
Mary Abbott’s-place, Kensington (Messrs. 
Gale, Gotch, & Leighton for Mr. W. F. 
Calderon).—Consent. 

Limehouse.—Building on the southern side 
of Northey-street and the eastern side of 
Lockside, Limehouse, with forecourt boundary 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centres of the roadways of Northey-street 
and Lockeide (Mr. J. M. Knight).—Consent. 

Mile End.—Building on the eastern side of 
Eric-street, Mile End, with a forecourt 
boundary (Mr. P. Cornish for Mr. H. Forrest). 
—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Houses on the south-western 
side of a way leading from Mitcham-lane to 
Eardley-road, Wandsworth (Mr. W. Bartholo- 
mew).—Refused. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Hackney, Central. — Buildings on the 
southern eide of Pigwell-path, Hackney, to 
abut also upon the western side of Hackney- 
grove (Mr. Norman Scorgie for the Hackney 
Metropolitan Borough Council).—Consent. 

Islington, South.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 32, Duncan-terrace, Islington, to abut 
upon the southern side of Duncan- street 
(Messrs. J. Grundy, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 

St. George-in-the-East. — Erection of two 
buildings on the southern side of Bostock- 
strect, Stepney (Mr. F. W. Brooks for Mr. 
Vicars).—Refused. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Kensington, South.—Wood and iron studio 

enclosed staircase of a temporary 
character at the rear of No. 12, Phillimore- 
terrace, Allen-street, Kensington (Messrs. 
Chesterton & Sons).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage, Projections, and 
Constructions. 

Islington.—Iron and glass shelter in front 
of the entrance to the Holloway-road Tube 
railway-station, Holloway-road. Islington (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

Islington, East.—An iron and glass shelter 
at the Finsbury Park Empire to abut upon 
St. Thomas’s-road and Prah-road, Finsbury 
Park (Messrs. F. Matcham & Co.).—Consent. 

Islington, West.—Iron and glass shelter in 
front of the entrance to the Caledonian-road 
Tube railway-station, Caledonian-road, Isling- 
ton (Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London 
Electric Railw&y Company).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Wooden perambulator 
shed of & temporery character in front of 
No. 5, Cottesmore-gardens, Kensington (Mr. 
H. Benfield for Mr. T. Redfern).— Consent. 

Lewisham.t—Temporary wooden building 
upon a site between No. 8, Catford-road and 
Thomas-lane, Lewisham (Mr. A. J. Roddis for 
Mr. H. Taylor).—Coasent. 

Lewisham.t—Temporary wooden building 
upon a site between No. 8. Catford-road and 
Thomaslane, Lewisham (Mesers. Fenner & 
Sone).—Coneent. 

Rotherhithe. — Temporary wooden  notice- 
board in front of No. 223, Lower road. Rother- 
hithe (Mr. M. Dunn).—Consent. . 

St. Pancras.—Iron and glasa shelter in front 
of the Bernard-street entrance of the Russell- 
square Tube railway-station, St. Pancras (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Iron and glase shelter 
in front of the entrance to the King's Cross 
Tube railway-station, Euston-road. St. Pancras 
(Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Companvy).— Consent. 

Line of Fronts, Space at Rear, and 
Projections. 

Hackney. South.—Nos. 142 and 144, Lauris- 
ton-road, Hackney. so far as relates to an 
alteration in the frontage line (Mr. R. G. 
Bare for Mrs. Meadway).—Consent. 

Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction, 
Ham pstcad.—Retention of a building in 


front of No. 1B, Greville-p Hampstead 
(Mr. F. T. Verity for Mr. Harris).— 
Refused. 


Poplar.—Iron shed and brick foundary wall 
on the northern side of Manilla-street, 
Millwall (Mr. F. C. Tyas for Messrs. 
Thompson & San).—Refused. 

Space at Rear. 

Hammersmith.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 2. King-street. Hammersmith (Mr. W. I. 
Chambers for Messrs. Lockhart's, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

W hitechapel.—Addition upon the open space 
at the rear of No. 61. Whitechapel-road. 
Whitechapel (Messrs. Deakin & Cameron for 
Mr. D. Assersohn).— Refused. 
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Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Holborn.—Nos. 190 and 191, Drury-lane, 
Holborn (Mr. G. G. Stanham).— Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—No. 304, Wimpole-street 
and No. 32, New Cavendish-street, St. Maryle- 
bone (Messrs. B. Fletcher & Sons for Dr. I. 
Moore).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Building upon the site of 
Nos. 39 and 41, Union-street and Nos. 33 and 
35, Redcross-street, Southwark (Messrs. H. 
Langston & Co. for the Churchwardens of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark).— Consent. 

Space at Rear and Height of Building. 

Westminster. Building to abut upon the 
western side of Princes-street and the northern 
side of Matthew Parker-street, Westminster 
(Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Additions to 
the electricity generating-station of the West- 
minster Electric Supply Corporaion, Ltd., 
Ecoleston-place, Westminster (Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach for the Westminster Electric Supply 
Corporation, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

Camberwell, North.—Alpha Works, Coburg- 
road, Old Kent-road (Mesers. E. Runtz & Son 
for Messrs. G. Cooper & Co.).—Consent, 

City of London.—Concrete and iron scullery 
addition and an iron flue at Nos. 11 and 12, 
Clement’s-lane, City (Mr. H. E. Church for 
Miss L. Bowchir).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 85, Moray-road, Islington (Mr. H. Good- 
child for the Trustees of Mr. J. Madgin).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Addition on the roof of 
No. 1, Pembridge-square, Kensington (Messrs. 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Erection of a projecting 
bay window at the rear of No. 26, Phillimore. 
gardens, Kensington (Messrs. Chesterton & 
Sons).—Consent. 
^ Westminster.—Addition to the third and 
fourth floors of No. 36, Buckingham-gate, 
Westminster, next to Castlelane (Mr. F. P. 
Longman).—Refused. 

Formation of Streets. 

Hampstead.—New streets for carriage traffic 
to lead out of Redington-road and Temple- 
wood-avenue, Hampstead (Messrs. Fare- 
brother, Ellis. & Co. for Sir Spencer P. M. 
Maryon-Wilson, Baronet).—Consent. l 

Hampstead.—Formation or laying out of a 
street for carriage traffic in continuation west- 
ward of Ranulph-road, Burgess-hill, Hamp- 
stead (Messrs. R. B. Grantham & Son for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Major 
Burgess). —Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Adaptation as a street of a 
way or part of a way leading from Mitcham- 
lane to Eardley-road, Wandsworth (Mr. W. 
Bartholomew).—Refused. 


Cubical Extent. 

Battersea.—Additional story to a building 
at the premises of the Morgan Crucible Com- 
pany, Church-road, Battersea (the Morgan 
Crucible Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Hozton.—Uniting of Nos. 39 and 41, Great 
Eastern- street. Hoxton (Messrs. Moore & 
Hunter for Messrs. Harvey Frost & Ca.).— 

nsent. 

The recommendations marked t are contrary 


to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Additions, St. Andrews Episco- 
pal Church (2,5001); Mr. R. S. Lonmer 
architect, 49. Queen -street, Edinburgh. 
Drapery | warehouse, Bath-street  (5,500/.): 
Messrs. Bruce & Hay, architects, 261, West 
George-street, Glasgow. Additions to Union 
Works, College-street. for Messra Alex Pirie 
& Sons, Ltd.: Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, archi- 
tects, 16, Bridge-street. Aberdeen. 

Aberfeldy.—Post-office extensions; Mr. 
Bell. architect, 6, Bank-street, Aberfeldy. 

Ayr.—Premises, Millstreet (1,500/.): Mr. 
W. Cowie, architect Alloway-chambers, Avr. 
Additions to Heathfield Hospital (1.400/.): 
pod John Young, architect, Town-buildings, 

yr. | 
Bacup.—Rebuilding Bul's Head Hotel; 
Messrs. Moore Bros., builders, Rawtenstall. 

Banbury.—Conversion of 60 and 61, Broad- 
strect, to picture theatre: Mr. H. Videan, 
architect, 74, Cheriton-road, Folkestone. 

" Bedminster.—Catholic Schools (4.0007.); Mr. 
G. Bevan, architect. 36, Carn-street, Bristol. 

Bellshill, N.B.—Shops and houses. Bellshill 

Co-operative Society (7.200/.): Mr. W. Baird. 


architect, Main-street, Bellshill. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page: 
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Bempton (Yorks). — School and teachers’ 
house (1,8001.); Building Surveyor, East 
Riding of Yorks County Council, County Hall, 
Beverley. 

Bewholme (Yorks).—Alterations and addi- 
tions, Bewholme School (875/.); Mr. J. T. 
Levith, builder, 84, Holderneseroad, Hull. 

Birkenhead. — Extension of Institute 
(9.000/.); Mr. R. T. Jones, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Birkenhead Town Council. 

Blackwood.—Sixty-eight houses, Woodbine 
Estate, for the Woodbine Building Company. 
Twelve houses, Woodbine-road, for the Corona- 
tion Building Club. Twelve houses, Gordon- 
road, for the Gladstone Building Club. 

Bournemouth.—Additions to High Grade 
School (2,250/.); Mr. F. W. Lacey, Architect, 


Town Hall, Bournemouth; Messrs. Jones & 


Seward, builders, Seamoor- road. Bourne- 
mouth. : 

Bridlington.—Extension, Grammar School 
(4.5001); Mr. H. Bilson. architect, care of 


Mr. Woodmansay, Secretary to the Governors, 
24, Cambridge-strect, Bridlington. 
Bristol.—Nail manufactory, Gas-lane, Portis- 
head (6.000/.), for Messrs. Fred Burris & Sons. 
Broughton Ferry.—School, Whinney Brae 
(9,100/.); Mr. J. H Langlands, architect, 


31, Murraygate, Dundeo 
Burnley.— Extensions to school, Abel street; 


Mr. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, 
ley. 

W — Infants’ school (2.2001.) ; 

Messrs. Geo. Cave & Son. builders, Raby- 


trect, Cleveland-road, Wolverhampton. 
j Carsluith.— Schoo! (1500);  Kirkmabech 
School Board. u 
Clydebank.—Additions and alterations to 
premises, Glasgow-road, for the Irish National 
Halls Association. 
Consett.—Additions to parish church; the 
Vicar. 
Coventry.—Watch manufactory, Spon- street. 
Mexsrs. Rotherham. 
5 hall for Hil'head 
Baptist Church (2.0001); Messrs. Miller & 
Black, architects, 58. Renfreed-street, Glasgow. 
Cruden (Aberdeenshire). Extension, parish 
church (2.000/.); Mr. G. B. Mitchell, architect. 
148. Union-streect, Aberdeen. 
Dalmuir.—Additions to offices, 
Messrs. Wm. Beardicore siti 
Darlington.—Large motor 
d. "E. "Chilton. architect. Bank-chambers, 
Darlington. Additions. Prestzate Mills; 
Messrs. Clark & | Moscrop. architects. 
Feethams, Darlington. B PME 
Dar barion Extensions to “ Kirktonhill 
(2.500/.); Mr. A. C. Denny, architect, 37, 
Church street, Dumbarton. 
Dumfries. Additions 


etc., for 


garage; Mr. 


to Dumfries and 


Galloway Royal Infirmary (11.660/.): Mr. 

G. R. Thomson, architect, 10. Bank-strect, 
fries. 

Mc ab incss etc.. for the Dunblane 

Gas C any. 

Dunfermline. Drill hall (3.0001); Messrs. 


Gillespie & Scott. architects, 4, Queen’s- 
gardens, St. Andrews. 

Durham.—Additions to Eldon Schoo!: Mr. 
N. Richlev, architect, Shire Hall, Durham; 
Mr. Earnshaw, builder, Darlington. 

Easingwold.—Church room (5251.); Mr. 
Jas. F. Todd, architect, Easingwold. 

dinburgh.—Buildings. Albert-street, or 

17 Jas Fleming & Co. (2.000): Mr. 

J. A. McWilliams, architect, 29. Eyre-crescent, 
linburgh 

bn PR cU: for Holy Trinity Church 

(1 800/.): Mr. R B. Pratt, architect. 10, High- 

street, Elgin. 

Epsom.—Comveniences, etc.. at Recreation 
Ground (1.6507): Mr E. R. Canon, Surveyor, 
Epsom Urhan District Council. 

Excter.— Warehouse, Queen-street (5 0007.) ; 
Mr. J. Hood. Lordon and South-Western 
Railway Office. Waterloo. S.W. Goods station, 
St. Davids for the Great Western Railway: 
Mr. Sutcliffe Marsh. Great Western Railwar 


Offices. Taunton. Headquarters of Roval 
Field Artillerv. Topsham Barracks: Mr. 
E H. Harbottle, architect. Topsham. near 
Exeter. 

Ex nih = Police buildines (8.0007): Mr. 


N H. Harbottle. architect, Countv-chambers, 
Queen-street, Exeter. 

Folkestone.—The following nlans have been 
passed :— Additions, Caxe's Café. 89. Sand- 
gateroad. for Messrs. Cave Austen. & Co.. 
Ltd.. Messrs. Brom'ev & Dahl. architects: 
motor house 7 Julian-road. for Mr. F. G. 
Dawe. Mr. H. Videan. architect. 

Ford (Durham).—Additions, school (3.0007 V: 
Mr. N. Rich'es, architect. Shire Hall. 

1 a . 

i ou NE Villa. Stricken-rond (2.0007 ): 
Messrs. D & JT R McMillan. architects, 105. 
Crown street Aberdeen. 

Gartersh (Lanarkshire) —Building Loechend- 
road. for the Garteosh Reading and Recrea- 
tion Club. 
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Gilberdike (Vorks).— Extensions, Gilberdike 
Schools (9451.); Messrs. Jaokson & Dimberline, 
builders, Estoourt-terrace, Goole. 

G'asgow.—Extensions to works of Messrs. 
Carrick & Co. (2,300/.); Messrs. Brand & 
Lithgow, 131, West Regent-strect, Glasgow. 
Offices for Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany (105,000); Mr Frank Burnett Boston, 
architect, 180, Hope-street, Glasgow. Club- 
house, Pollock Club (2.5004) ; Messrs. Salmond, 
Son, & Gillespie, architects, 53, Bothwell-strect, 
Glasgow. Buildings.  Finnieston-strect, for 
Messrs. Barclay, Curle, & Co., Ltd., ship- 
builders and engineers, Whiteinch, Glasgow. 
Alterations and additions to premises, Loch- 
burn-read and Campbell-strect, Maryhill, for 
the Directors of the House of Refuge and 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Scot- 
land. Addition to warehouse. Bath-street, for 
Messrs, Copland & Lye, 165-7, Sauchichall- 
street, Glasgow. Operating theatre at hospital, 
Montrose-street, for the Trustees of the 
Glasgow Maternity and Women’s Hospital. 


G'oucester.—New city schools, Buddling 
Field (7,500/.): Mr. W. B. Wood, architect, 
Queen-strcet, Gloucester House, Denmark- 


road (2,1954); Mr. W. T. Nichols, 19. St. 
Paul's-road, Gloucester. Trampwards (2.955/.) : 
Messrs. Jas. Byard & Sons, builders, Stroud- 
road, Gloucester. 

Goole.—Residence. near Goole  (2,000/.): 
Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, archi- 
tects, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

Gosforth.—Proposed extensions 
church (2.500/.); the Vicar. 

Great Crosby.—Proposed parish hall; Vicar, 
St. Luke’s Church. 

Greenock.— Extensions to Fort Matilda for 
Royal Engineers (2.000/.): Messrs. Stewart, 
Tough, & Alexander, architects, 2, Hamilton- 
street, Greenock. Extensions to engineering 
works for Scotts Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company (10,000/.); p'ans bv firm's own staff. 
Drill-hall for Greenock Royal Nava! Reserve, 
Seafield: Messrs. Stewart. Tough. & Alexander, 
architects, 2, Hamilton-street, Greenock. 

Grimsby.—Three baths, ete.. at Oxford.street 
convenience (350/.). also convenience. Freeman- 
street Market (900/.): Mr. H. G. Whvatt, 
Borough Surveyor, Grimsby Town Council. 

Haywards Heath (Sussex).—King 
Edward VII. Memorial Eliot Cottage 
Hospital; Messrs. Fred. Wheeler & Godman, 
architects, Horsham; Mr. Parker Anscombs, 
builder, Linfield, Havwards Heath. 

Helensburgh. — Extensions to Catholic 
School (2.000/.): Mr. C. J. Menart, 241, West 
George-street, Glasgow. 

Hoddesdon.—Boor-bottling factory at Messrs. 
Christie & Ca’s brewery. 

Horden.—School, Horden Colliery (250 
n'aces); Roman Catholic Trustees of the 
Diocese of Hexham and Newcastle. 

Kilbowie.—Bui'dings at engineering works 
for Messrs. J. & T. Tullis. 

Leigh.—Conversion of technical school into 
grammar school, also erection of secondary 
school for girls (15 0007.) Mr. J. Ward. 
Secretary, Education Committee, Leigh Town 
Council. 
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Liskeard.—Dril'-hall (1.0007): Messrs. Run- 
nall & Sons. builders, Liskeard. Past-office : 
Mr. Edw. H. Lister. architect. Liskeard ; 


Messrs. Runnall & Sons, builders, Liskeard. 


Little Dravton.—School, Alexander-road ; 
Mr. E. C. Peele. Secretary. Education Com- 
mittee, Shropshire County Council, Shrews- 

rv. 

Malnas.—Parish room (5007): Vicar, St. 


Oswald's Church. 

Mardy (Glo) — Welsh Galvanistie Church 
(4.0007 ): Mr. R. S. Griffiths. architect. C'vdach 
Vale Rhondda. Glam; Mr. W. Spratt, builder, 
Trealaw. Rhondda. 

Marvhill —Extensions to Maryhill Industrial 
Schools (3.000/.): Messrs. J M. Monro & Son. 
architects, 28, Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Minehead.—Schoo] (400 places); Mr. T. II. 
Andrew, architect, Williton. 

Newburn-on-Tyne.—Picture and entertain- 
ment hall: Mr J. T. Eltrincham. architect. 
Throcklev Collierv Cottages. Throcklev. 

Oban.—Conversion of premises, George- 
street, into banking premises for the North of 
Scotland Bank. 

Oswestrv.—School: Mr. Fred. Willey. archi- 
tect. Durham. 

Overnessten.— New hall for Henderson 
Memorial Church (1850): Mr W McNab. 
architect. 12, West George-street. Glasgow. 

Pakefield —School (150 places); Mr. W. E. 
Watkins. Secretarv. Education Committee, 
Eveat Suffolk County Counei!, Ipswich. 

Radstock.—Alterations to printing 
for Messrs Purnell. 

Rawtenstall.— Picture palace, ete.: Messrs 
T Roath & Sons. architects, Recent-stroet, 
Waslineden: Messrs. Fielding & Curtis. 82. 
S8-hofield.road. Rawtensta'l, Weaving shed 
(300 looma) for Messrs. Geo. Hardman & Co.. 
Albion Mills, Rawtenstall. 
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Rochdale.—Additions to Council school 
(5,6607); Mr. T. A. Platt, Architect, Town 
Hall, Rochdale. 

Rotherham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Picture palace, Greasbrough- road. 
Messrs. W. H. & H. S. Green; eight houses, 
Sheffield-road, Mr. B. Bool; conversion of 
Zion Chapel into cinematograph theatre, 
Rotherham Electric Theatre, Ltd. 

Ryde (Isle of Wight).—Buildings Quarr 
Abbey (15.0007); Mr. Paul Bellott, Qaarr 
Abbey, Ryde; Mr. E. Jenkins, builder, R; de. 

Sheffield. Proposed washhouses. Upper- 
thorpe Baths; Mr. F. E. P. Edwards. Cit? 
Architect, Sheffield Town Council. Altera- 
tions and additions to electricity sub-staticn, 
Chapel-lane (700/.), also new sub-station in 
Jobson-road ; Messrs. Wellerman Bros.. 
builders, 225, Attero!iffe-road, Shefleld. Tne 
following plans have been passed :—Saleshop 
and stores, Middlewood-road, for the Bright- 
side and Carbrook Co-operative Society, Ltd. ; 
nine houses, Willoughby and Lauder streets, 
for Messrs. H. and Reeder: thirty-nine 
houses, Fisher Jane, Main-road, Whitby-roed. 
and Rona'd-road. Mr. D. Wright; six 
houses, Banham-road. Mr. Mvers Cohen: five 
houses, Albert-road, Mr. J. Palmer: addition- 
to premises, Broughton-lane, Brightside and 
Carbrook Co-operative Society, Ltd.: six 
houses, Dobbin-hill and Falkland-road, Messrs. 
J. E. & A. Wilbraham: twenty-four houers. 
Elmham, Banham, and Logan roads. for Mr. 

. U. Lavcock; additions and alterati ne. 
Talbot Hotel, Boston-street, Messrs. Cockayne 
& Sons; cinematograph theatre. Lendon-read, 
Wel!-road, and Oak street, Mr. E. C. Clayton: 
alterations, premises, Fargate and Chapel. 
walk, for the Sheffield and Hallamshire 
Banking Company. Ltd.: twenty-four houses, 
Cricket Inn-road, Mr. Wm. Angell: addition 
to premises, Cottage-lane, for the Sheffield 
Corporation Education Committee: cinemato- 
graph theatre, Chesterfield-road and The Da'e, 
for the Woodseats Palace Company: altera- 
tions to premises, Hatmarket and Commercial- 
street, for the Stock Exchange Committee: 
eight houses, Malin- road. Messrs. F. Dawson 
& Son. 

Shettleston  (Tmnarkshire).—Additions ta 
works, Old Shettleston read, for the North 
British Bottle Manufacturing Company. Ltd. 

Skelmersdale.—Warehouse, etc., for the Orm 
Weaving Company, Ltd. 

Skidby (E.R. Yorks).—Houses and buildings 
(3.770): Mr. H G. Tate, County Counci’ 
Land Acent, E.R. of Yorks County Council. 
Countv Hall, Beverley. 

Southampton.—Out-patients wing at Rocal 
South Hants and Soton Hospital (7.000). 
Messrs. Young & Hall. architects, 17, South- 
ampton-street, London, W C. 

Sonthend.—Pier, ete. (200001): Mr. E J 
Ilford. Borough Engineer. Town Fall. 
Southend. 

South Molton.—Drill-hall: Mr. S. Edwards, 
architect, Barnstaple; Woolaway & Sons. 
builders, Barnstanle. 

Stanford -le - Hope. — Enlareement and 
improvement of school (11,0957); Mr. J. 
Dobson. builder 

Steeple Bumpstead.— School: Mr. J. H. 
Nicholas, Secretary Education Committee, 
Essex County Council. Chelmsford. 

Strathfe!llan.—Free Church Manse (2 060! ); 
Mr. T M. Logan, architect, Torvren Kelin, 
Perthshire. 


Tarves (Aberdeenshire).—Honse. (1.007 ): 
Mr. Jas. Cobban, architect, Haddo House. 
Aberdeen 

Tol'eress (Lanarkshire) —Tenements. Tol- 


leress.road. for Mr. Jas. Jack. Tolleress. 
Torquav.— Plans have been passed for sit 
houses, Sherwell-lane. for Mr. H. Phare. and 
for additions to Ashton" for Mr. S. Exel. 
Totnea —Proposed branch hacon factory fer 
the West. of England Bacon Companv. 
Trowbridge (Wilts). — Improvement at 
nolice-station: Messrs, Isley & Co., builders. 
Wicker-hill, Tre vbrid «e 
Upton-on-Severn —Extensions to workbonse: 


Mr. A'bert Baker, architect. Malvern. 
Worcestershire, 

Wellington (Salop) — School = (7.7401): 
Messrs. Hughes & Stirling builders. S. 


Stanley street Roctle Ti verpool. 

West. Auck'and.— Electric theatre: Moesers. 
J. Potts & Son, John-street. Sunderland. 

West Gorton.— Enlargement of St. Mark's 
Church (100 nlaces): the Vicar. 

Wigan.—The following plans have been 
has: - Garage. Diccenson-street West De 


Benson ;. alterations and additions to Plate. 
lavers. Arms, Mirv-lane. Messrs, Aires s 
Brewery Ltd: additions to the Roca 
Albert Edward Infirmary, Wiznn-.'ane. tk- 
Governors. . l 

Wolverhampton.—Propesed — school. et- 
Whitmore R^»ns; Mr T. B H. Preeeten., 


Secretary Education Committee, Wolver- 


hampton Town Council: 
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THE 
SURVEYORS' INSTITUTION: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING 
LAND. 


AT the ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors' Insti.ution held on Monday, Mr. 
John James Done read a paper on The 
Development of Building Land, in the 
course of which he said :— 

The question of the development of build- 
ing land is one that at the present time 
occupies a considerable share of public atten- 
don. The Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, and 
the Housing and Town Planning Act, are 
the Parliamentary expressions of that public 
interest. 

So far the development of our large towns 
has been almost entirely the work of 
individual enterprise, and il the results leave 
much to be desired, it is à matter of some 
doubt whether improved methods in one 
direction wil] not be dearly purchased by 
material disadvantages in other directions. 

It is not proposed in this paper to deal with 
the larger question of town planning, which 
has already been adequately dealt with in this 
room. There are, however, a number of 
points in connexion with the practical manage- 
ment of building estates which are of interest 
to members of this Institution. 

It rarely happens that a surveyor has an 
opportunity of ja: ing out a new town. It 
may happen in the case of a seaside resort 
such as Eastbourne, or a garden city " such 
as Letchworth. 

In such cases the designer has a free hand, 
and it is possible to produce conditions which 
are more or less based on the ideal; but the 
vast majority of towns are much more the 
products of economical necessities than of 
aspirations after the ideal. 

Whatever be the nature of the estate, large, 
medium, or sinall, the first desideratum is an 
accurate map, on a scale of not less than 
44 ft to the inch. This class of surveying is 
practically the only really high-class land sur- 
veving that is left to the ordinary practi- 
tioner. To be of any use it must be as 
accurate as aurveying is capable of ; but when 
every care has been taken, one is sadly con- 
scious of the limits of surveyors, surveying 
instruments, paper, and subsequent plotting ; 
when measurements are in inches. For this 
reason it is a wise precaution to make a note 
on the plan attached to a building agreement 
comprising a number of plots that “all 
measurements are approximate.“ 

Speaking broadly, therefore, it may be said 
that the question of building development is 
that of the management of suburban land; 
both that which is ripe for building and that 
which has a prospective building value. 
There are three stages, each of which has its 
own problems :— 

1. The management and nursing of land 
growing into building land. 

2. The stage of actual development and 
building. 

3. The management of a building estate 
which has been covered with houses. 

It is not proposed in this present paper to 
touch the last phase of the question at all, as 
its problems are sufficiently numerous in them- 
selves to demand an evening's discussion. 

The management and nursing of land grow- 
ing into building land is comparatively simple, 
though all-important. Such land is generally 
worth more than merelv agricultural land. 
Proximity to a town usually, but by no means 
always, adds to the agricultural value; but 
when it is on the immediate edge of the build- 
ing fringe, it is liable to trespass over every 
part, and frequently becomes next to value- 
less for that reason; so that, as it grows 
more and more valuable as building land, it 
becomes less and less valuable as agricultural 
or accommodation land. And when building 
development begins on an estate, it frequently 
happens that land previously let at 3/., 4/., or 
5l. per acre, has to be let for a merely 
nominal rent of 1l. an acre, or, indeed, less. 
Where, however, it is possible to grant a 
lease of seven vears or more, the land not 
uncommonly commands a high rent for such 
purposes as sports and for recreation grounds; 
but where building is imminent and t is 
deemed inadvisable to tie the land up for so 
long a period, all that can be done ^s to let 
it for rough grazing or allotments, or some 
such purpose. 
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As regards allotments, it is well to enter 
a caveat, because if the land is let fcr that 
purpose, and is suddenly and urgently re- 
quired for building, compensation has to be 
paid to the tenants, and it may well be that 
that compensation may prove of a most serious 
nature. For example, to have to compensate 
the grower of mushrooms when his beds are 
at their full bearing would involve an amount 
which might in some cases equal the fee 
simple value of the land. If, therefore, any 
land is let for allotments, it should only be 
on conditions which Fave been very 
thoroughly considered, and which provide for 
such serious contingencies. 

Again, it is at all times necessary with this 
class of land to keep a sharp look out for 
encroachments; ditches are quietly filled in by 
some enterprising building neighbour; lights 
are opened which may later have a damaging 
effect; and in many other ways questions are 
constantly cropping up which are troublesome 
from their frequency and from their very 
smallness. 

As regarde ditches, it may be desirable to 
point out, as it so often forms a subject of 
controversy, that the owner of the hedge also 
claims the ditch for its whole width, however 
wide that may be, and without any limit of 
4 ft. or any other number of feet or links. 
In Middlesex, where the ditches are badly 
kept, and where the original width is not 
easily defined, it is usual to allow 4 ft. from 
the stub of the fence; but there are many 
cases where a considerably greater width may 
properly be claimed. | 

lhen, again, it is necessary to keep an 
eye upon the doings of local or borough 
authorities, so that in the all-important ques- 
tions of main drainage, the interests of the 
estate may be adequately safeguarded, and 
provided with such means of drainage as are 
necessary. Itis probably needless to say that 
by cordial co-operation with the surveyor of 
the authority, it is always possible to render 
him much and very acceptable assistance, 
which, except in the rarest of cases, will be 
reciprecated. Every main drainage scheme, 
therefore, has to be carefully considered. 
Again, questions with adjoining owners have 
to be worked out, such as the straightening 
of boundaries, securing through roads, ex- 
changes of land for mutual advantage, and 
other similar matters. There are not a few 
intricate legal questions that frequently arise 
at this stage. hen does a lane become a 
“new street" is a problem that has for some 
time puzzled the lawyers, and the only 
answer they have arfived at so far is that it 
i8 a question of fact in each case. 

What right of entry has an owner into a 
public sewer? For house drains his right is 
unquestioned ; but sometimes if he wishes to 
open up a building estate, and to discharge 
his new sewers into an existing sewer, the 
sewer authorities may object on the ground 
that their sewers are already overburdened, 
or on other grounds, and a long and tedious 
negotiation, with perhaps an appeal to the 
Local Government Board, may be necessary, 
though in the meantime the owner may be 
paying undeveloped land duty as a punish- 
ment for keeping his land out of the market. 
Further, the Town Planning Act will no 
doubt throw upon surveyors the task of co- 
operating with local authorities in order that 
the wider issues under the Act may be care- 
fully worked out. 

It may be said at once that the over- 
mastering problem of building development is 
finance. It is probable that every acre of 
land by the time that it has been covered with 
buildings has required an expenditure of, in 
round figures, not less than 10,000/., and to 
raise this money in the cheapest manner 
possible is the first element of success, and 
must be so leng as this 1s a competitive busi- 
ness. When it is considered that a great deal, 
perhaps the majority, of this work is carried 
on by small builders, it is a matter worthy of 
note that as a rule the supply of houses is well 
in advance of the denaid 

The methods of dealing with building land 
are different in different parts of the country. 

In London there are, broadly speaking, two 
ways, viz., the sale of the freehold in plots, 
and letting on leases for ninety-nine years. 

In the north of England a great deal of land 
is let on a perpetual rent charge, commonly 
called a chief rent, or failing that on leases 
for 999 years. 

A general account of the various modes of 
dealing with building land will be found in the 
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“ Minutes of Evidence of the Select Com- 
mittee on Town Holdings," which was 
appointed in 1886 and reported in 1887. 

Although the leasehold system has had its 
fair share of abuse, it is worth remarking that 
on estates where the purchasers have the 
option of taking a lease or buying the free- 
hold, they generally prefer the lease to the 
freehold. . 

In dealing with leasehold estates, there are 
more methods than one. It sometimes 
happens, as in the case of corporate bodies, 
that they have the land but no funds to 
develop it, and in such circumstances it 18 
usual to let it in large blocks to a speculator, 
who will make the roads and carry out the 
whole development of the estate. The usual 
method of dealing with a transaction of this 
kind is that leases are granted by the ground 
landlord as the houses are roofed in, at ground 
rents which must not exceed, say, one-sixth 
of the rack-rental value. Thus, assuming 
that 10 acres of land are so let, that the free- 
hold value of that land is 1,000/. per acre, and 
that the rental value of it on lease is 507. per 
acre, and that it is possible to build twenty 
houses per acre of the rack-rental value of 
56“. each, the speculator would secure 6/. on 
twenty houses, or 1207. per acre; but 
as he is only liable for 501. per acre 
there is generally a settling up in respect 
to each acre; that is to say, when he 
has secured a ground rent of 6“. on eight 
houses, or 48“. in all, he is then entitled to a 
lease of a plot of land, which, with half 
the roads and houses already leased, will com- 
prise 1 acre. This is granted at a ground 
rent of 27., which is about the lowest amount 
which is worth collecting half-yearly, and 
which, with the 6/. secured on each of the 
eight houses built amounts to the 50/. an acre 
as agreed. "The lease of this remaining por- 
tion is what is generally called a ‘‘ residue "' 
or “remainder ” lease. 

In cases where the freeholder makes the 
roads, the modus operandi is very similar, 
the difference being that the ground rent is 
higher and the balance on the residue lease 
correspondingly smaller. In such a case as 
the foregoing, the builder would pay the 
ground rents as already set out with an 
addition in each case of 5 per cent. upon the 
cost of the roads, which may be taken for 
that class of property, at a rough approxima- 
tion, at 5007. per acre, a figure, however, 
which it is only right to point out may vary 
considerably, because the larger the plots, the 
less road-making is required per acre. 

There is a third system which is adopted 
where the ground landlord is prepared to take 
risks, or where the developer is a speculator 
who has purchased the land, and that is, to. 
make the roads and to let the land at prac- 
tically its full value, making liberal ad- 
vances to the builder as the work proceeds, 
and giving him some return, either in the 
way of bonus or allowing him to improve 
upon his ground rent. 

The manner of conducting these operations 
and the various points arising on them may 
probably best be summarised by considering 
the form of a building agreement, and I give 
some comments on the form in use by my 
own firm. 

Clause 1 deals with builder's right of 
entry. The object of this clause is to prevent 
what sometimes happens, a builder obtaining 
a building agreement and not going on with 
his operations, probably never having in- 
tended to do so, but merely hawking the 
agreement about and seeing if he can sell it 
to anyone else. If proper inquiries are 
made as to the status of the builder dealt 
with, this ought rarely to occur, but the 
clause is retained because it sometimes has a 
value in unexpected directions. 

Clause 2 with the agreement to build. 
The clause, it will be seen, relates to 
dwelling-houses only. If shops or premises 
other than dwelling-houses are intended an 
alteration is made, generally in the form of 
an additional clause. 

Clause 3 with the quality of work. The 
specification referred to has no longer much 
value, as in consequence of the increasing 
stringency of the by-laws of the local 
authorities it is not now so necessary to 
insert a specification on behalf of the estate 
as it formerly was. It is, however, desirable 
to stipulate that a damp-course should be 
inserted in all brick fence walls at 6 in. above 
the ground level. 

Clause 7 refers to the “‘surveyors to the 
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freeholders." This agreement is so drawn 
up that it may apply not only to the case of 
a ground landlord letting direct to the 
builders, but it also applies to those cases 
where, the ground landlord having let a 
block of land to a builder, the builder sub- 
lets to other builders. By very slight 
modifications this agreement can be made to 
apply to either event. 

Clause 8 stipulates that the builder shall 
insure to at least three-fourths of the full 
value, but, generally speaking, most prudent 
people insure to the full value. 

Clause 14 deals with the lease, which is 
usually a standard form. ‘There should be a 
plan on it on which should be marked the 
actual dimensions carefully measured when 
the walls and fences are built, T-marks show- 
ing the ownership of fences and P W-marks 
showing which are party-walls. The plan 
should also have sufficient identification marks 
(by relation to other streets or otherwise) as 
will serve to fix the location of the property 
should the number or name of the house he 
subsequently altered, as so often happens in 
the case of a long lease. As each lease is 
granted it is delineated on the estate office 
'* marking-off map,” on which should also be 
entered the figures and other characters on 
the map attached to the lease. On this map 
also will be shown the limits of the residue 


leases, which, where there are a number 
comprised in the building agreement, may 
be conveniently numbered “ Residue lease 


No. 1," No. 2," and so on. 

On the map attached to the building agree- 
ment should be shown :— 

(1) The line of building frontage. 

(2) The blocks of the houses if terrace 
houses. It is not desirable to allow 
more than twelve houses in a block, 
and the better the class of house the 
fewer should there be in each block. 

(3) The measurements, stated to be 
approximate, as before mentioned. 

(4) The north point. 

(5) Any further identification marks if any 
are necessary. 

The building agreement in question has 
been found in practice to do its work satis- 
factorily. I am disposed to think, however, 
that it wants strengthening in the direction 
of providing for the state of the law which 
has been brought about by the decisions of 
the courts on the question of light, and by 
the legal doctrine that a man may not 
derogate from his own grant. These 
decisions and that doctrine have been carried 
to a very far-reaching extent, and, if I may 
say so without presumption, it is a question 
as to whether they have not been carried too 
far. 

If it is intended to finance the builder, a 
schedule of advances must be attached to 
the agreement, and clauses for securing the 
advances should be prepared bv a solicitor. 

As regards the laying-out of estates, there 
are a number of points which are well worth 
consideration. 

Road-making itself is a fairly simple 
matter, becanse the main lines of a specifica- 
tion are rigidly fixed by by-laws. Nearly 
every parish has its own pattern of manholes, 
and there is very little that can be said of 
any value on the question of the actual 
construction. 

As regards the laving-out of roads, a few 
simple principles may be laid down. 

First, it is better to have as many roads 
leading out of main roads as possible. This 
involves making the roads at right angles to 
the main roads, instead of parallel, as ìs 
sometimes done, the parallel roads leading 
out of other roads which themselves lead out 
of the main roads. 

Secondly, where possible it is better to 
have the roads running north and south. In 
that case, every room in everv house gets the 
sun either morning or afternoon, whereas if 
the roads lie east and west the rooms looking 
north never get the sun. 

This 1s a counsel of perfection, and can 
only be achieved other things being equal; 
the shape of the estate, such inexorable 
barriers as railways, the levels of the land, 
and many other points have to be taken into 
consideration. Moreover, the position of the 
public main roads is already fixed and 
unalterable. 

Thirdly, I for one cannot see the serious 
abjection to what are generally called “ cul 
de sacs," though why they should not be 
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called by the equally expressive and more 
English phrase dead ends ” I do not know. 
One thing is certain; they are quiet, and 
quietness in a large town is an immense 
advantage. 

The ideal to be aimed at in all cases is 
simplicity of planning, giving convenience of 
access and freedom from acute angles.” 

The author concluded with some observa- 
tions on the probable influence of the Finance 
Act on estate development. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


AT the sitting of the Metropolitan Asvlums 
Beard on Saturday the following amongst 
other matters were dealt with :— 

Eastern Hospital.—In connexion with a 
proposal to rearrange the enteric wards at 
the above hospital, it was decided to carry 


out various alterations, including sanitary 
work and the relaving of floors. 


Painting and Cleaning Works.—The tender 
of Mr. W. Hussey, 32, Albert-hill-mansions, 
S.W.. amounting to 675/., was accepted for the 
G'caning, painting. and repair works required 
at the North-Western Hospital: and that of 
Messrs. J. Oram & Sen, cf Waltham Abbey, 
amounting to 294/. 10s.. for similar work at 
the Northern Hospital. The Works Com- 
mittee have arranged for the external paint- 
ing of Tooting Beo Asylum to be carried out 
by direct labour. 

Queen Marya Hospital for Children.—In 
connexion with the work being carried out 
at this institution, it was agreed, on the sug- 
gestion of the Engineer, to replace the present 
forty-eight unsightly fireplaces in the cottage 
blocks with “well” pattern grates cf a moro 
cconomical type. 

— . —jä 
NEW STOUR BRIDGE. 

This bridge was tested and opened last 
week at Rodbridge, near Long Melford. It 
was constructed from the designs of Messrs. 
P. J. Sheldon and A. Ainsworth Hunt, Sur- 
veyors to the County Councils of Essex and 
West Suffolk respectively. The details of the 
ferro-concrete were prepared by Messrs. 
L. G. Mouchel & Partners, of Westminster, 
and the contract was carried out by Messrs. 
Holloway Bros., of London. 
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LEGAL COLUMN. 


Landlord and Tenant. 


A curious contention seems to have been 
raised in the recent case of Simner v. Watne 
and another, in which the plaintiff, the land- 
lord, was secking to recover possession of 
certain premises on account of breach of 
covenant in non-payment of rent. The 
premises were let for a term of fifty years 
from September 29, 1910, and the lease con- 
tained tho following words:—'' Yielding and 
paying therefor durine the said term yearly, 
and proportionately for any fraction of a 
year, first the rent of 900“. by equal quarterly 
payments to be made on the usual quarter- 
days, of which the first shall be made on tho 
25th day of December next." The lease had 
been executed by the lessor on November 29, 
1910, but was not dated till December 23, and 
the defendant contemled that in consequenco 
the 25th day of December next” must mean 
December 25, 1911. As the judge pointed out, 
this contention involved interpreting the words 
* the 25th day of December next! as meaning 
“the 25th day of next December," a conten- 
tion he could not accept, as he considered tho 
werd ' next meant next ensuing." In tho 
result, therefore, the plaintiff succeeded in his 
claim, although the order for forfeiture was. 
suspended if the rent was paid within a 
limited period. Having regard to tho fact. 
that the term ran from September 29, it seems 
somewhat surprising that it can even have. 
been contended that the first payment of rent 
should not take place for something like fifteen 
months, especially as the judge accepted tho 
evidence that although the lease was not 
dated til! December 23 the lessco was in 
occupation before that date, and was himself 
responsible for the delay in not taking up the 


lease. 
— ——eU— — 
LAW REPORTS. 
House or Loks. 
(Before the Lorp CHANCELLOR and Lords 
ASHBOURNE, ALVERSTONE, ATKINSON, and 
SHAW.) l 


Architect’s Duties. 
Building Owner and Architect—Builder’s Rights. 


ON May 9 the IIcuse of Lords heard an 
appeal brought by Messrs. Hickman & Co. 
from an order of the Court of Appeal allow- 
ing the respondent's appeal against a judgment 
of Mr. Justice Hamilton in favour of the present 
appcllants in an action in which the late 
Charles Philip Roberts was the plaintiff and 
the appellants the defendants. The plaintiff's 
claim -was continued by the widow and the 
executors of the will, who were added as 
ns after the death of Mr. Roberts in Junc, 


The plaintiff was a builder, trading as Messrs. 
C. R. Roberts & Co., and by a contract made 
in December, 1906, between himself and the 
appellants, he agreed to erect and complete 
a warehouse on ground known as No. 16, 
Christopher-street, in the parish of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, for a sum and on tho 
terms and conditions contained in the contract.. 
By the terms of the contract Mr.. Robert 
William Hobden, of Finsbury-square, was 10 
act as architect for the carrying out of the 
work. The action was brought to recover 
554“/. 2s. Sd. alleged to be the final balance of 
the account in respect of work done under the: 
contract by Mr. Roberts and for certain extras, 
the writ in the action being endorsed as a 
claim against the defendants for 4007. on 
account of work and labour done and matcrials 
supplied under a building contract. The par- 
ticulars of claim, so far as material, were stated 
thus: — The plaintiff has built the said ware- 
house, and the said Robert W. Hobden on the 
loth day of June, 1908, certified in writing 
that the sum of 400/. was due to the plaintiff 
on account of the said contract, which sum 
of 400/. the defendants, notwithstanding their 
having been applied to, have failed to pay." 
The defence was that under the agreement 
payment was only to be made upon the cer- 
tificate of the defendants’ architect, and that 
such certificate for the final balance not having 
been given the action was not maintainable, 
To this the plaintiff in reply said that tho 
defendants were not entitled to rely upon tho 
absence of a final certificate, because such 
certificate had, he alleged, been withheld bv 
reason of collusion between the architect and 
the defendants, Messrs. Hickman. 

The trial of the action came on before Mr. 
Justice Hamilton. He found that the defend- 
ants were under contract with the freeholder 
for the building of the premises in question, and 
that thev had made the contract sued on with 
Mr. Roberts, which incorporated a auantity 
of general conditions; of contracts for tho 
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purpose of this work, for a sum of 2,750/. The 
work was practically completed, and Mr. 
Roberts pressed for a certificate, and corre- 
spondence passed. Two questions arose on the 
correspondence: First, whether the plaintiff 
was in a position to sue at all when the action 
was begun on July 15, 1908, and secondly, 
whether the certificate made by the architect 
did or did not preclude him. In his lordship's 
opinion the defendants were entitled to judg- 
ment. 

The plaintiff appealed successfully to the 
Court of Appeal. The learned judges found 
that there was fraudulent collusion between 
the defendants and their architect, and that 
the latter had consulted them behind the back 
of Mr. Roberts as to how much he should be 
paid and when he was to receive it, and that 
by reason of hia conduct Mr. Ilobden had 
become wholly incapacitated from giving a 
valid certificate, and therefore the plaintiff was 
entitled to bring the action. 

From that order the defendants appealed to 
this House. 

Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., and Mr. Alan 
Macpherson (instructed by Messrs. Greenwell, 
Higham, & Co.) appeared in support of the 
appeal. Mr. Vachell, K.C., r. Bovdell 
Houghton, and Mr. Moulton (instructed by 


Messrs. Whitelock & Storr) were for the 
respondents. . . 
Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., in opening the 


appeal, submitted that the view taken by Mr. 
Justice Hamilton was right. He did not dis- 
pute that the action could be maintained if thc 
inference of fact drawn by the Court of Appeal 
on the evidence and the correspondence was 
correct. His submission was that thcre was no 
collusion. The architect might have been 
remiss in his duties with regard to the granting 
of the certificate, but the learned judge had 
found that there was nothing he had done 
which rendered Mr. Hobden unfit to act as 
the architect or arbitrator to decide on a matter 
of quantum, 

The Lord Chancellor: Surely it is serious 
misconduct on the part of an architect to 
receive instructions from one of the parties and 
to act in that party's interest! It is an act 
which, to use Lord Justice Moulton's expres- 
sion, goes to the status of the architect." 
It makes him incapacitated to act as judge, 
and any such incapacity affects his decisions 
on every point. 

Mr. Hugo Young admitted that had Mr. 
Justice Hamilton so found as a fact the appeal 
would be unarguable. But the learned judge. 
who tried the action withcut a jury, had found 
that, although the architect had delayed giving 
such certificate at the instance of the appellants 
in contravention of his duty, yet—and this was 
all-important—that he had not done so cor- 
ruptly or in collusion with the appellants, aud 
that there was no turpitude on his part, and 
nothing in his conduct that made him an urht 
person to be allowed to settle any further 
disputes between the parties. No doubt Mr. 
Roberts, on becoming aware of this fact, might 
have refused to be further bound by certificates 
of the architect; but he had waived such 
right, and he could not thereafterwards say 
when a certificate was given by Mr. Hobden 
for 3397. 9s. 4d. that he would not be bound 
by it and would continue the action for pay: 
ment on a quantum meruit. 

The learned counsel then referred to a great 
many of the letters. From these he said it 
was clear, if there was any interference by the 
appellants or any yielding to such interference 
on the part of the architect, which caused delay 
in the giving of the interim certificate, Mr 
Roberts was fully informed of the circum- 
stances both by the architect and by the appel- 
Jants. He knew what his exact position was; 
he decided not to rely on auch interference, ana 
continued to ask for and accepted Mr. Hobden's 
certificate, and sued on it as such, and after- 
wards pressed him to give his final certificate. 
In conclusion, he pressed their lordships to 
allow the appcal. and. following the decision 
of the judge of first instance, enter judgment 
for the defendants. 

Mr. Macpherson bricfly addressed the House 
on the same side. 

The Lord Chancellor said they did not desire 
to hear counsel for the respondents, and in 
dismissing the appeal delivered the following 
judgment: 

The Lord Chancellor: My lords, in this case 
I do not think that any of vour lordships are in 
doubt that we ought to affirm the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal. I will not enter upon 
the story at all, but will merely put my reasons 
for concurring with the Court of Appeal. I 
think the defendants cannot rely upon this 
certificate. either as a condition precedent or 
as an adiudication binding upon the other 
partv. The architect, Mr. Hobden, did. 1 
think, place himself in a position which 
deprived his certificate of the value which 
otherwise it would have had. Lord Justice 
Moulton. after referring to what he had done, 
an ySs:— He is no longer fit to be a judge. 
because he has been acting in the interests of 
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one of the parties, and by their direction. That 
takes the whole of his acts and makes them 
invalid, whatever subsequent matter his 
decision is directed to.” I agree with that, 
but I should like to say this: it is not, in my 
opinion, a case to which the terms “ turpitude ” 
or “fraud” are apt. I think the real error 
of Mr. Hobden's was that he mistook his 
position; that he meant to act as a mediato: ; 
that he had not the firmness to recognise (hut 
his true position was that of an arbitrator, anc 
to repel unworthy communications made to him 
by the defendants. It is undoubted that the 


defendants, Messrs. Hickman, tried in this 
respect to lead him astray in their own 
interests, 


It is argued by Mr. Young that, knowiag 
the attitude taken up by Mr. Hobden, the 
plaintiff really waived his irregularity with a 
full disclosure of the facts. I will not enter 
upon it, but I do mot think there was full dis 
closure of the facts. I think that if these letters 
had been shown to Messrs. Roberts they would 
then have instantly taken a stronger line than 
they did; but Mr. Hobden was not independent. 

I also think that the unexplained delay after 
June 17 in doing what was his duty as 
regards his certificate was also due to the 
mistaken view he had taken of his being 
required to procure the aseent of the defend- 
ants before he discharged his duties under the 
contract. 

My lords, as to Messrs. Hickman, I will 
only say that they seem to have been trifling 
with a just claim for a long time, and that 
they would be properly punished by having 
to pay the costs of this action, as well as 
whatever may hereafter be adjudged to be 
due from them. 

Lord Ashbourne gave a short judgment to 
the same effect. 

Lord Alverstone dealt with the case at 
greater length. He said it was very important 
that it should be clearly understood that when 
an architect was appointed by both sides to 
act as arbitrator between the building owner 
and the contractor for the work, that the archi- 
tect must maintain a strictly judicial position. 
Mr. Justice Hamilton, who fully recognised 
this established principle of law, decided 
against the plaintit solely on the ground tha* 
he was aware of irregularities on the part of 
the architect and yet did not at once raise 
objection and stand upon his rights. He 
thought in the circumstances the plaintiff could 
bring the action, as the defence that a certifi- 
cate for this part of the work done had not been 
given oould not be successfully pleaded. No 
certificate given in such circumstances 
would be binding, and therefore the giving or 
withholding of it was immaterial so far as the 

laintiff’s right to sue was concerned. For 
himself he desired to adopt the language of 
the Lord Chancellor as to the conduct of the 
architect. He would merely say that it seemed 
to him to be quite clear upon the correspon- 
dence that tne architect here had forgotten 
his duty to act strictly judicially, and it could 
not be said that the plaintiff had had sucn 
notice of that fact as prevented him raising 
the question in the action. 

Lord Atkinson agreed. He thought it quite 
clear on the correspondence that Mr. Hobden 
had forfeited his independence as an arbitrator 
and had allowed himself to be under the control 
of the building owner as to the granting of 
certificates. He thought, however, that such 
words as corrupt collusion or "fraud " 
were too strong or rather “extravagant 
words to use. 

Lord Shaw, in concurring, said that the 
position of an architect. under a building con- 
tract wae one of great delicacy, and the Courts 
had held that he must act strictly in accord- 
ance with his judicial capacitv. He must main- 
tain entire independence and impartiality. He 
thought Mr. Hobden had not acted in accord- 
ance with that standard. He would only refer 
to one letter as evidence of this, written by 
Mr. Hobden to Roberts, dated April 24, 1908. 
It was as follows: —“ In reply to yours of the 
22nd, had you not better call and see my clients. 
because in face of their instructions to me I 
cannot issue a certificate, whatever may be my 
own private opinion in tho matter?"' In his 
judgment the action was properly raised. The 
subsequent giving of the certificate was too 
late to stay proceedings. He thought the 
Court of Appeal had adopted the proper course 
in sending the case to an independent referee 
and this appeal should be dismissed. 

The appeal was therefore dismissed with 
costs. 


KiNc's Bexcu DivisioN. 
(Before Mr. Justice COLERIDGE.) 


Actiou for Architect's Fees. 
Greene v. McEwan. 


THIS was an action brought by Mr. Clare 
Arnold Clayton Greene, L. R. I. B. A., of Sunder- 
land, against Mr. Jas. McEwan, a builder, of 
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Newcastle, for money al'eged to be due in 
respect of services rendered as an architect. 
The principal claim made was in respect of a 
scheme for building a ekating-rink at New- 
castle. Defendant pleaded that payment wa» 
only to be made in respect of the worn 
actually done, and that the scheme in questiou 
had now been abandoned. 

Mr. Rayner Goddard, for the plaintiff. said 
that when defendant first discussed this scheme 
with Mr. Greeng all the necessary land had not 
been acquired, and it was agreed that sucu 
work as Mr. Greene did prior to the acquis:- 
tion of the land should be gratuitous. Un 
these terms sketch plans were prepared, and 
the scheme gradually developed so as tv 
include plans for a large assembly hall, a 
dancing-hall, and a bilhiard-room. Later the 
land was acquired, and there were letters iz 
which plaintiff stated the terms on which he 
was willing to act as architect. By that con- 
tract Mr. Greene was to have 24 per cent. o^ 
the value of the building on the commence- 
ment of the work. Work was commenced. but 
it was afterwards abandoned. Plaintiff 
accordingly claimed the 24 per cent. He and 
his assistants had spent some fifty-three darə 
on the work. Several sets of plans were made. 
and a complete eet of contract drawings. 
together with the necessary tracings. Furthe: 
alterations had been made to suit the loca! 
authority, and plaintiff had done other werk 
which was not strictly within his duty. 

The plaintiff, in evidence, denied that it 
was ever suggested that he should only 
receive payment on the work actually done. 

Cross-examined, witness said Mr. McEwan 
was responsible for the extensions that had 
been made in the plan 

Evidence was also given on behalf of the 
plaintiff with respect to the plans. 

For the defence, Mr. Critch!ey, an architect 
and surveyor, of Newcast'e, said he took out 
the quantities for plaintiff's scheme and fcund 
that the building could not be erected under 
17,000/. or 18,0004. Cutting out the ornamenta. 
tion it might have been put up for 13.500’. 
but even without stonework it would still nave 
cost 11,800/. 

The defendant, in evidence, said he had 
given up plaintiff's scheme when he found ıt 
could not be carried out under 11,8001. Before 
he found thia out, witness said he had paid 
plaintiff a cheque for 100/. on account, but 
when he decided to abandon the scheme he 
made up his mind to pav no more, thinkinz 
he had already paid enough. | 

Cross-examined, Mr. McEwan agreed that 
a picture palace was now being erected on the 
site intended for the skating-rink, but be 
would nct agree that he gave up plaintiffs 
scheme because there was a slump in skating- 
rinks last year, and no one would finance 
them. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge, in delivering judz- 
ment, said that in this case plaintiff could 
not rely on the special contract made between 
the parties. But there was no stipulation in 
that contract that in case the work did not zo 
through plaintiff should be paid nothing. Mr. 
Greene's claim, therefore, became cne for 
services rendered irrespective of the terms of 
the contract. 

The plans prepared by plaintiff. ccntinucd 
his lordship, were detailed, elaborate, and. & 
far as he was a judge. highly artisuc 
Originally. no doubt. Mr. McEwan had 
spoken vaguelv of 10.000/ as the amount h^ 
thought might be obtained for the purposes of 
building. but it was at a time when the varius 
items in the scheme were not in contemplation 
The dancing-hall and billiard-saloon were suz- 
gestions made at a later date, which naturals 
increased the cost. 

Finally, the matter was rather vague'v 
mentioned as to the estimated cost not 
exceeding 13,0004. and no doubt defendant 
thought at that time that he might be able 
to raise so much in view of the handsemenes: 
of the proposed building. 

When the plans came to be investizated. it 
was discovered that there was much ornatcness 
in them which might be done away with The 
building with this ornamentation ccu!'d net 
have been erected for less than 17,000/. cr 
18.0004., but without these things it was 
ultimately found that a building could be 
erected for 11.8004. What he had to do. con- 
tinued his lordship, was to take some figure 
between these two for the oalculaticn of the 
conimission. 

He thought plaintiff's estimate of 13.00 
was not excessive. From the 22 per cent 
usually charged by architects in such cases 
he would subtract 20/ in respect of the 
specifications. The 2} per cent. included 2 
reward to the architect for getting out a ful. 
specification for a lav client. In this case tha: 
had not been necessary owing to defendant's 
position in the trade: and a'though the wor“ 
done was. in fact. sufficient, he theught n 
right to make the deduction. 

A minor claim was made by plaintiff. wits 
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regard to plans for a dwelling house, and that 
also his lordship thought to be well founded. 
He therefore allowed tho olaim for 18/. claimed 
under that head. 

Judgment was accordingly 
plaintiff for 2231. and costs. 


entered for 


KiNG's BENCH DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE.) 
Solicitor’s Action agaiast Architect. 
Seal v. Hunt. 


Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE, on May 5, con- 
cluded the hearing of this non-jury action, in 
which Mr. George Henry Hunt, an architect 
and surveyor, of Bedford-row, London, and 
of Evesham, Worcester, was sued by Mr. 
Samucl S. Seal, a solicitor, for the recovery 
of damagea for what Mr. Seal alleged to be 
negligence on his part as an architect. 

Mr. Duke, K.C., M.P., and Mr. J. A. 
Compston represented tho plaintiff, and Mr. 
Ernest M. Pollock, K.C., M.P. and Mr. 
Boydell Houghton represented the defendant. 

According to Mr. Duke, K.C.. the plaintiff, 
as owner of land at Elstree, Herts, wished to 
erect à house there, and he commissioned Mr. 
Hunt to prepare designs. These were forth- 
coming and approved by the plaintiff, who 
entered into a contract for the carrying out 
of the works specified. Mr. l's case was 
that Mr. Hunt caused the house to bo built 
with the result that the ground floor was below 
instead of above the natural level of the 
ground, contrary to the approved plans, so 
that Mr. Seal had been obliged to call in 
another architect. 

Mr. Arthur Breeds, an architect, of Portu- 
gal-street, stated that when the plaintiff con- 
sulted him the ground floor at the front door 
was eighteen inches below the natural level of 
the ground. Witness said that virtually he re- 
produced the house threo fcet higher, and it 
was what he characterised as a difficult and 
intricate piece of work. He was of opinion 
that there was no exceptional difficulty in 
dealing with the site. He thought that in 
placing the floor at such a low level there had 
been an error of judgment. 

Mr. Pollock mentioned that his case was 
that Mr. Hunt had submitted all the plans 
of the structure and plans with all the levels 
marked to Mr. Seal and that Mr. Sea! 
approved of them. 

Mr. Hunt, in his evidence, declared that he 
had informed Mr. Seal in an interview as to 
all the levels, and had reported that to oarry 
out the plans excavations were necessary. 

Replying to Mr. Justice Phillimore, Mr. 
Hunt said that now it seemed—from the fact 
he was being sued—he cou'd not have brought 
home the fact to the plaintiff that a con- 
siderable portion of this house would be sunk 
in the ground some feet, but he had done his 
very best to apprise the plaintiff of the fact. 
He added that Mr. Seal was a rather difficult 
man to explain matters to, and nearly always 
verv troublesome. 

Further questioned by the judge. he said 
that site had some effect on elevation. If a 
house, for instance, were very much perched 
up. he might keep the elevation lower; but if 
& house were in a hollow or dell, he should 
not—oonversely—make the elevation higher. 

His Lordship: Did you or did you not ever 
consider how this house would look from the 
road?—From the lower end I was quite 
satisfied the house would look all right. 

Did you ever consider how it would look 
when vou saw it in the road from opposite ?— 
I thought it was placed so that it wou!d look 
setisfactony from the road. 

Evidence was also given on behalf of Mr. 
Hunts case bv Mr. E. P. Thompson, 
A. R. I. B. A. of 25. Finsburv-square. and Mr. 
J. W. Paul. of the firm of Messrs. J. S. Paul 
& Sons, survevors, of Bedford-row. 

At the conclusion of learned counsels’ argu- 
ments, his lordship reserved judgment. saying 
it was possible he might visit the place in the 
meantime. 


Case under the London Building Act, 1894. 


CHARLES TURNER, a zino worker, of 196, 
Church.street, Kensington, was summoned on 
Tuesday, the 2nd inst.. before Mr. Garrett. at 
the West London Police-court, by Mr. Tollev 
for failing to servo upon lim, the District 
Surveyor for Kensington North, a building 
notice two clear days before he commenced to 
carry out certain work, as required by sect. 145 
of the London Building Act. 1894, such work 
being affected by the provisions of the said 
Act. viz., externally covering a roof. 

The facts, which were not disputed, were 
that Mr. Turner had stripped the roof of 
No. 84, Holland-park, W., of the existing 
external covering of zinc and externally 
covered the «aid roof with new zinc. 

Mr. Oswald Hanson, for the defence, con. 
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tended that no notice was required inasmuch 
as the work was only one of necessary repair, 
but Mr. Pierron, who supported the summons, 
pointed out that the work done was a work 
affected by the provisions of the Act, and 
could not be held to be merely & repair under 
sect. 209, as, if so, it would be open to builders 
to externally cover roofs, in carrying out 
similar work without notice to the District 
Surveyor, with materials other than incom- 
bustible in contravention of the provisions of 
sect. 61. 

Mr. Garrett held that the work was not that 
of necessary repair within the meaning of 
sect. 209, and fined the defendant 40s., with 
238. costs. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice WARRINGTON.) 
The Land Union and the Finance Act. 


_ HIS LORDSHIP on the 9th inst. delivered 
jucament in @ test action instituted by the 
aand Union against the Attorney-General 
asking the Court to declare that the Inland 
Revenue had no right to make an inquiry 
entitled Form VIII., Land," under sect. 31 
of last year’s Finance Act, and no right to 
enforce a penalty of 50l. if the inquiry was 
not answered. 

Under the section any person who was in 
receipt of, or who paid, rent could be asked 
the name and address of the persons from 
whom he received, or to whom he paid, the 
rent, but the Inland Revenue, according to 
the plaintiff's case, had asked him whether 
he paid rent to, or received rent from, any 
persons, and, if so, what rent, and in respect 
of what premises, and what were the names 
and addresses of the persons. The inter- 
rogatory was addressed to Plaistow South, a 
place which the plaintiff, the Secretary and 
Manager of the New Century Estates, Ltd., 
said was not known, and another objection he 
took was that he had not received tho 
Statutory thirty days in which to make his 
return. 

His lordship said the nótice, in his opinion, 
was not authorised by the statute, and 
accordingly the plaintiff might refuse to com- 
ply with it without ircurring the penalty. He 
did not attribute any importance to the 
description, Plaistow South. Proceeding, his 
lordship asked: Had the Court power to 
make the declaration claimed? His lordship 
was of opinion that the Court had jurisdiction 
to make the declaration. But tho jurisdiction 
was discretionary, and to be exercised with 
great care, and after due regard to all the 
circumstances of the case. The question hero 
was one between a subject and the Crown, 
but it affected not only the individual in 
question, but other people. The complaint 
was that officers of the Crown were demand- 
ing information they were not entitled to. and, 
to say the least of it, reminding the subject 
of unpleasant consequences which might ensue 
if it was refused. The inode adopted by the 
plaintiff for obtaining a decision was a very 
convenient one, enabling the commissioners to 
be informed how far they might go, and 
relieving the plaintiff from the doubt and 
complexity in which he had been placed. For 
these reasons tho case was one in which the 
discretion ought to be exercised in the 
plaintiff's favour. 

His lordship declared that the notice was 
unauthorised, and that the plaintiff. was not 
under any obligation to comply with the 
requisitions contained therein or any of them. 
As at present advised, his lordship did not 
think the plaintiff could recover costs against 
the Attorney-General. He did not ask for 
them, and there would be no order as to 


costs. 
—— ͤͤ—— 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.——Plans have been lodged with the 
Urban District. Council by Mr. T. Cude for 
a block of flats fronting Barnet-hill and 
Normandy-avenue. 

Breutford.— Plans have been passed for Mr. 
J. J. Fuller for six houses in Ivv-cresoent. 

Camberwell.—The widening of Red Post- 
hill, between North Dulwich Station and 
Beokwith road, is to bo carricd out at an 
estimated cost, of 1,193/. 

De ptford.—The new library buildings at 
New Cross are approaching completjan, and 
it is hoped that the contractor will be out by 
the 15th inst. The opening, according to 
present arrangements, will take place about. 
the middle of July. Repairs are to be carried 
out to the granite-sett paving of the carriage- 
way of New Cross-road at an estimated cost 
of 489/. Plans have been passed for Mr. E. 
Cannell for five blocks of flats on the old 
Deptford Brewery site in Brookmill-road. 

East. Ham.—Pilans have been passed for 
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thirteen houses in Beverley-road for Mr. A. W. 
Pierce. 
Hammersmith.—4,700 super. yards of Stam- 
ford Brook- road are to be paved by the 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Paving Company, 
Ltd., at 3s. 9d. per square yard. Sixty-eight 
gas-lamps are to be converted for electricity 
at an estimated cost of 3921. 

Hendon.—The Urban District Council] has 
assed the following plans:—Mr. A. J. 
dmondson, four houses, The Riding, Golder's 
Green; Messrs. Wm. Moss & Son, motor 
garage and house, Meadway. also house, 
Heathgate, Hampstead Garden Suburb; Mr. 
H. E. Percy, four shops, Golder's Green- 
Xrade: Second Hampstead Tenants, five 
ouses, Corringham-road ; Mr. S. B. K. Caul- 
field, four houses, corner of Meadway and 
Bigwood roads; Hendon Co-operative Stores, 
alterations and additions to premises; Mr. 
Charles Phillips, bank premises, Golder’s 
Green-parade. Plans have been lodged by 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust for a 
group of garages with rooms over in Corring- 
ham-road. 


Holborn.—The French Asphalte Company, 


Ltd., is to pave a portion of Southampton-row 


near the Bonnington Hotel at 16s. 6d. per yard 
super., including two years’ free maintenance. 
Plans have been passed for Mr. W. 8. Foster 
for the erection of five lock-up shops in front. 
of the Horse Shoe Brewery, on the north side 
of New Oxford-street. 

Islington.—226l. is to be spent in Duncan- 
terrace on sewage worka. 

Kensington.—Tenders are to be invited for 
renewing the wood paving in Redcliffe- 
gardens, Pembridge-villas, part of High-strect. 
Notting Hill Gate. and for tho laying of new 
wood paving in a part of Penzance-place. 


Lambeth.—The Council are ta widen Elder- 
road at its junctions with Crown-hill and 
Central-hill at an estimated cost of 550/. A 
plan has been passed for Mr. Harry Richard- 
son, on behalf of Mr. R. J. Hickman, for the 
erection of six houses in  Lavengro-road, 
Lancaster-road, West Norwood. 


Lewisham. — A portion of the ditch in 
Bromley-road is to be piped at an estimated 
cost of 600. Mesars. J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd.. 
are to kerb, channel, and make up the road- 
ways of Girton.road and part of Grierson-road 
at a cost of 620/. and 240/. respectively. The 
footways of Girton-road are to be paved with 
artificial stone by the Atlas Stone Companv, 
Ltd., at 4s. 2d. per yard super., and the foot- 
ways of part of Grierson-road are to bo 
similarly paved by Mr. W. Pearce at the 
same price. Various alterations are to be 
carried out at tho Town Hall at a cost of 
3002. to provide further accommodation for 
the staff of the Public Health Department. 
The following plana have been passed :—Mr. 
A. L. Edwards, four houses, Church-street. 
Lee; Mr. G. H. Paine, four houses, Perry- 
rise: Messrs. J. Shorter & Co., twelve houses, 
Courthill- road: Messrs. J. E. Whiter & Co., 
factory, Thurston- road: Mr. J. Watt, five 
housea Bellingham- road: Mr. A. J. Roddis. 
six houses. Rushford-road. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. E. H. Wricht for buildings 
with shops on site of Nos. 50 and 52. Rushev- 
grecn, and bv Mr. F. L. Poole for two shops, 
High-road, Lee. 

T wickenham.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. J. W. Barnham, addition to 
* Newlvn," Cole Park-road: Mr. F. J. Fisher. 
alterations and additions, The White Horse“ 
public-house, Richmond-road. 


West Ham. — It ia proposed to borrow 
59.0007. for electricity purposes, the items 
being as follows:—River service pipework, 
8.5007: buildings, 9,500/.;  turbo-alternator 


set. 14.0007; boiler plant and auxiliaries, 
12.4004. ; pumps, tanks, pipework, eto., 5.100/. ; 
coaling plant, 3.0007.: continvencies, 2.5007. ; 
general mains, 6,000/. The following plans 
have been passed:—Mr. H. Curtis, alterations 
and additions to St. Pauls Mission Hall. 
Chandos-road, Stratford; Messrs. A. B. Hill 
& Co., additions, 50 and 52, Windsor-road, 
Forest Gate: Mr. E. B. Cheesericht, addition 
to Osborne House, Oshorne road, Forest Gate. 
Mr. A. G. Chamberlain has lodged plans for 
alterations to adapt 5 and 6 Bridge-road, 
Stratford, for cinematograph exhibitions. 


Weatminster.—The 12-in. pipe sewer in 
Orchard. street. is to be reconstructed at an 
estimated cost of 100. The tender of the 
Improved Wood Pavement Company, | Ltd., 
at 1,9297. 3s., has been accepted for paving in 
the Strand, a tender previously accepted 
having been drawn in error. Negotiations 
are being carried on with Mr. E. Wimperis, 
61. South Molton-street, W., and Messrs. 
Boddle. Hatfield, & Co., on behalf of the 
Grosvenor Estate with regard to an applica- 
tion by Mr. Wimperis for consent to new 
frontage lines for & propo new building 
(the Victoria Palace) in Allington-street. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
this Number: Competitions, iv. ; 


Those with an asterisk (&) are advertised in 
Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


May 15. — Chesterfield. — Court-HOUSE 
Lock-uP.—The Standing Joint Committee 
Derbyshire invite designs for the erection of a 
Court-house and lock-up, at a cost of 8,000l. 
Mr. Frank Bazzgallay, F. R. I. B. A., is appointed 
assessor. Open only to architects practising in 
the county. Particulars, 34. 3s. deposit, trom 
Mr. George C. Copstick, L.R.I.B.A., County 
Offices, Derby. 

JUNE l.—Bradford.—INriRMARY.— The Board 
of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
hrmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of & new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 

UNE 2. — Norwich.—Hovuses AND BUILDINGS. 

—'[he Roy al Agricultural Society of England in- 
vite designs for plans ot houses and buildings for 
small holdings. Three premiums are offered. 
See advertisement in issue of May 5 for further 
particulars, 

Junk 7. — Monkseaton. — DrsicN FoR CFMF- 
TERY BuiLDINGS.—'lhe Whitley and Monkseaton 
U.D.C. invite designs for proposed cemetery 
buildings from architects practising in the county 
of Northumberland and the City of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. See advertisement in issue of May 6 
for further particulars. 

JUNE 10. —Aspatria, Cumberland.—SFWERAGE. 
—'The U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans 
for estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

JUNE 15. — Lowestoft. — School. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
or an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21i.. 101. 10s., and 5l. 5s. See advertisement in 
wsue of February 10 for further particulars. 

JULY 31. — Wellington. — New PARLIAMENT 
Bvitpincs.—Premiuins of  1,0001., 500l., 300l., 
and 2C0l. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Purticulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

AUGvsT 15.—Berne.— MoNvMENT.— Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12.25.—Athens.—COoURT OF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,0001. The Official 
1 may be seen at the Library of the 


NovreMRER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
BRipGE.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for & bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — RFMODELLING OF 
ASSEMBLY RooMS.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in, Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. > 
* No Derr. — Yeovil. — LAYING-OUT SITF AND 
Hovsrs.--'The Yeovil Corporation invite designs 
for (1) laying-out site; (2) for houses to be 
erected thereon. Peu nre offered. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

May 13. — Boscaswell.--ScHooL.—Erection of 
a schoolroom. Plans, etc. with Capt. R. 
Williams, Chapel-street, St. Just. 

May 13. — Bristol. — SuoP FioNT.— Providing 
and fixing a shop front at 21, High-street. Speci- 
fication from Mr. J. J. Simpson, Clerk to the 
Guardians, St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol. 

May 13. — Truro.— RrsBCUILDING.- -For rebuild- 
ing Connor Downs Culvert. Specification from 
Mr. Albert E. Brookes, County Surveyor, Truro. 

May 13. -- Waterhead, Oldham. VESTRY. — 
Erection of vestry at Waterhead Church. Archi- 
tect. Mr. F. Wild, Rose-hill, Waterhead. 

May 15.—Beckermet, Cumberland. Hovses, 
ETC.- -Erection of branch shop. manager's house, 
and nine COE Las Plans and specifications with 
Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and sur- 
vevors, Park- lane, Workington. 

May 15. — Bradford. -CONVENIENCES.—-Recon- 


AND 
tor 


struction of the conveniences at the Thackley 
School. Drawings seen, and quantities from 
the City Architect, Town 'Hall, Bradford. 

May 15.—Derby.--MiLL.—New mill on site of 
old silk mill. rlans seen, and quantities, on 


deposit oi 11. 1s, from Mr. John Ward, 
M.Inst.C. E., Borough Surveyor, Borough Sur- 
veyor's Office, Babington- lane. Derby. 


May 15. Leeholme. — HaLL.—Erection of a 
church mission hall. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. B. ‘Thompson, 
urchitect, 7, Market-piace, Bishop Auckland. 


May 15. — Mountain Ash. — Cuurcu.-—Re- 
building Providence Congregational Church. 
Plan and specification with Mr. T. Miller, 


M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Mountain Ash. 
May 15.—Redruth.—Hovusrs.—Two houses at 

Rose-row. Plans and specification with Mr. 

Sampson Hill, architect, Green-lane, Redruth. 

May 15.--Ushaw Moor, Durham.—HaLL, ETC. 
-- Erection of a hall and billiard-room; also ex- 
cavation of a cellar. lans and specifications 
with the architect, Mr. Frankland Smith, 
Meadowfield, Durham. 

May 16. — Beaminster. — LopGr.— Erection of 
an entrance lodge. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. Herbert Hunt, Parnham. 

May 16. -- Chorley. -HovsrF.—Interior renova- 
tion of the Children's Home, Highfield House. 
Specifications from Mr. R. E. Aspden, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Union Offices, Chorley. 

May 17.—Cambridge.— Doorway. —Alteration 
of the doorway of the fire-station. Plans and 
specification with the Borough Surveyor, Guild- 
hall. Cambridge. 

May 17. — Halifax.— ScuHoors.— Extensions to 
St. Mary's School. lans seen, and quantities 
from Messrs. Hinchliffe & Co., architects and 
surveyors, Tower-chambers, Halifax. 

May 17. — Horrabridge Station.—Hovsrs.— 
Semi-detached houses. Drawings and specifica- 
tions seen, und quantities from Mr. Edwd. 
Lister, architect and surveyor, Clock Tower- 
chambers, Plymouth. 

May 17. — Newbraes. — 
Alterations and additions to farm steading. 
Plans and specifications with Messrs. Alex. 
Stronach, jun.. & Son, advocates, 20, Belmont- 
street, Aberdeen. 

May 17. Northowram.- CnuvncH.—Erection 
of a church. Deposit of 1l. 1s. Messrs. Joseph 
F. Walsh, F. S. I., and Graham Nicholas, 
F R. I. B. A., 10, Harrison-road, Halifax. 

May 18. — Walney.-—-EXTENSION or TRAM WAYS. 
--(Constructing the permanent way. Drawings 


ADDITIONS, ETC.— 


seen, and quantities from Borough Engineer's 
Office, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 
May 19. Bagnall. — WiaTFR-CLOSETS, ETC.— 


Erection and completion of four water-closeta 
and drainage at the small-pox hospital at Bag- 


nall. Quantities from Mr. Elijah Jones. 
M. S. A. Art to the Board, 10, Albion- 
street, anley. 
May 19. — 


e Yorks. — VILLA. 
Quantities from, and plans 
Sutcliffe & Sut- 


Erection of a vi , 
and specifications with Messrs. 


cliffe, F. S. I., architects, New-road, Hebden 
Bridge. 
May 19. — Skircoat. — RrEsiprNCE.— Detached 


residence and appurtenances. Plans seen, and 


quantities from Mr. Thos, Kershaw, A. R. I. B. A., 
architect, 26, George- street. Halifax. 
May 20. — Accrington. - WakFHOUSF, ETC.— 


New stables and warehouse. 
cations with Mr. Stanley, 
street, Accrington. 

May 20.—-Hethersett, 
Erection of eight cottages. 
tions from Mr. J. B Panks, 
Norwich, on deposit of 11. ls. 

May 20.-- Lyng.-—CHaNcEL.— Restoration of the 
chancel of Lyng Church. Plans and specifica- 
tions. on deposit of 11. 1s., with Rev. H. R. 
Fleming, Lynn Rectory, Norwich. 


Plans and specifi- 
149, Higher Antley- 


Norfolk. - Cotracrs.— 
Plans and specifica- 
Framingham Pigot, 


May 20. Roseisle, Scotland. — CorTAGES.— 
Erection of cottages. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. J. Wittet, architect, Elgin. 


* May 20. - Tottenham, N. ScHooLs.— The 
Tottenham Education. Committee invite. tenders 
for erection of two permanent schools, viz., 

Culvert-roud School and Hisley-avenue School. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 


ticulars. 
May 20. — Ynysddu, Mon.- 
of Station Hotel. 


and quantities, 


HorrL.- Erection 
Plans and specification scen, 
on deposit of 14 1s., from Mr. 


Wo A. Griffiths, architect, Pontllanfraith, Mon. 
May 22. — Antrim. - Hovsr.- Rebuilding of 


Greenmount House. Drawings and specification 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., from 
Mesers, W. H. Stephens & Sons, surveyors, 13, 
Donevall-square North, Belfast. 

May 22. - Northallerton. — Srrway. — The 
Nortli- Eastern Railway invite tenders for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete luggage 
subway. Plan seen, and quantities from Mr. 
Co od Bengough, the Company’s Engineer at 
York. 


May 22. — Wisbech. — Scuoor.—Pulling down 
old buildings and erecting Sunday-school. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 
W. H. H. Davis, architect, 2, York-row, 
Wisbech. 

May 23. — Durham.— Scuoors.— Extensions af 
Leadgate Council School. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from Mr. G. T. Wilson, 
architect, Blacknili 

May 23. — Llanhilleth, Mon. -- Surp.—The 
Great Wen Railway invite tenders for the 
erection of a goods shed. Plans and speciñca- 
tion seen, and quantities from the Engineer at 
Newport Station. 

May 23. — London.—FinE-sTATION, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of Fire Brigade quarters, Stratford, and 
street works, Mill-road, Silvertown. Plans and 
Specifications seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
ll. from Mr. John G. Morley, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, West Han, 

* May 93. — Walthamstow.—Bocnpary WaLL- 
ING. — The Walthamstow Education Committee 
invite tenders for about 880 ft. run of boundary 
walling in red pressed bricks, with concrete re- 
taining wall, etc., at Wm. Elliott Wlutting- 
ham ” School, Higham Hill-road. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

x May 23.— West Ham. — Fire Bricave 
QUARTERS.—The West Ham B.C. invite tenders tor 


the erection of fire brigade quarters, Stratford. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


May 24. — Abercarn. — Hovses.— Erection of 
aged houses. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

d 24. — Otford. — GREENHOUSE, ETC.— Con- 
struction of a cart-shed and a small lean-to 
greenhouse. Plans and specifications with the 
architect, Mr. Ernest Pawley, 86. High-street, 
Sevenoaks. 

* May 25.—Broomfield, Essex.—Scnoor.—The 
Essex Education Committee (Chelmsford District 


Sub-Comniittee) invite tenders for new 
elementary school at Broomfield, Essex. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 


May 27. — Halifax. AppiTIoNS.—Erection of 
additions to Ingwood Mills, West Vale. Pians 
and specifications seen, and uantities from 
Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, 
Lord- Peet chambers, Halifax. 

* May 29. — Sandhurst. MaRRITD SOLDIERS’ 
QvaRTERS.— The Secretary of State for War in: 
vites tenders for erection of No. "B' 
married soldiers' quarters at Sandhurst, in the 
Aldershot Command. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

May 31. — Jersey. — HaLrL.—Construction of a 


parish hall. Plan and specifications with Mr. 
. G. Bowles, M.S.A., architect, Halkett-place. 
JUNE 3. — Harrington. — ADDITIONS, ETC.— 


Alterations and additions to Harrington Lowca 
Council School. Drawings and specification 
with architect, Mr. J. Forster, M.S.A.. 13, Earl- 
street, Carlisle. 
* Jur 6. — Biggleswade.--ApDITIONS, FTC.— 
The Guardians of the Biggleswade Union invite 
tenders for alterations and additions to the ın- 
firmary at Union Workhouse. See advertise 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Jur 7. — Middlesbrough. — Schools Erec- 


tion of the Archibald Council Schools, Quanti- 
ties, on deposit of 21. 2s., from the architects. 
Messrs. Clark. & Moscrop, FF. R. I. B. A.. 10, 


Albert- road. Middlesbrough. 

June 7. Southampton. Ov. Reconstrne- 
tion of a portion of the Town Quay. Specifica- 
tion and general drawings. on deposit of 5L, 
from Mr. E. Cooper Poole, AM. Inst. C E. 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Board, Harbour 
Board e Town Qua Southampton. 

No Darr.— Barnsley. Horne -Erection of the 
Millstone Hotel. Quantities from Mr. Ernest W. 
Dvson. architect, 10, Regent-street. Barnsley. 

No Datr. — Belfast. AlTTRIATIONS. -Alterations 


at No. 59, Old Market- street. Quantities from 
the architects, Messrs. La Trobe & Westen, 
F. R. I R. A., 44, Corn-street. Belfast. 


No Derr. — Belfast. ( HU RCH. Building and 
completing new church of ** The Holy Fani. 
Av trim-road. Quantities from Mr. S. 
Hunter. surveyor, Scottish Provident-buildines 
Plans and specifications with Messrs. E. & J 
Byrne. architects, 4. Waring-street, Belfast. 

No Datr. — Billinge.— Cr vB PnEMIsFS.—Evec- 
tion of club premises. Particulars from Hon. 
Secretary. the Billinge Conservative Club Com- 
pany. Ltd. 25, Newton-road, Billinge, near 
Wigan. 

No Datr.—Castleton.— Ha tt. —Public Ha" te 
be used as a moving-picture show. Quantities 
from Mr. A. E. Millward, Manchester-road. 
Accrington. ; 

No Datr.—Cosgrove.—Scnoo..—Erection of a 
public elementary school. Plans and specrfica- 
tions with the architect, Mr. G. H. Stevenson, 
Mercers-row, Northampton. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


No Date. — Dawlish. — HorEL.—Alterations, 


etc., to the London Hotel. Mr. R. A. Church- 
ward, architect, 353, Strand, London. 
No Date. — Barby. — Houses. — Two semi- 


detached houses. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, 
architects and surveyors, The Exchange, Brad- 


ord. 

No DarE..—Grimethorpe.—CLus.—Additions to 
club. Quantities from Mr. Walter E. Richard- 
son, architect, Rothwell, near Leeds. 

No Dare. — Irthlingborough.— VILLA. Erec- 
tion of a detached villa. Messrs. Talbot Brown 
& Fisher, architects, Wellingborough. 

No Date. — St. Germans. — CorracEs.—Erec- 
tion of a pair of cottages. Particulars from Mr. 
Wm. Easter, Surveyor, St. Germans, Norfolk 
No Date. — Skinningrove.— School. —Altera- 
d and additions to school. Quantities from 

C. Wrigley, Secretary, County Hall, 
Norihallartod: 

No Darte. --- South Hornchurch. — Scnoor.— 
Additions to Council school. Quantities, on de- 
posit of 2l. 2s., from the Committee’s Architect, 
Mr. A. S. R. Ley, 214, Bishopsgate, London, 


T ed 

No Dare. — Steeton.—Resipence.—Erection of 
a residence. Plans seen, and quantities from 
Mr. F. W. Petty, architect, Cross Hills. 

No Darte. —Wellingborough. —ScHoor.— Erec- 
tion of a public elementary school. Plans and 
specification with the architects, Messrs. Talbot 
Brown & Fisher, Wellingborough. 

No DATE. — est Dereham.—ScHOOLROOM.-— 
New schoolroom, stable, and coach-house. Plans 
and specifications with Messrs. John Lee Bennett 
& Son, Downham Market. 

No Date. — York.—Orrices.—Erection of new 
offices for the York United Gas Light company: 
Quantities from the architects, Messrs. T 
en & Son. St. Martins House, Micklegate, 

ork. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


May 13.—Bradford.—INsTALLATION.— Electrical 
installation at the New Department of Textile 
Industries. Drawings seen, and specification 
from the City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

May 15. — Treforest. — BnipGE.—Erection of 
bridge. Plans and specifications with Mr. W. 
Lowe, Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Build- 
ings, ‘Pontypridd, on deposit of 1l. 18 . 

May 17.-Llandebie.--BRipGE.— Demolition of 
Marlais Bridge and erection of new. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
21. 2s., from the Clerk of the County Council, 
Carmarthen. 

May 20.—Halifax.—CoNcnErE. DAM.— Construc- 
tion of a concrete dam at the Electricity Works. 
Plans and specifications seen, and forms, on de- 
posit of 5l., from Mr. James Lord, M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

May 22. — Middlesbrough. — BnipcrF.—Con- 
struction of a footbridge at North Ormesby level 
crossing. for the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. Plans and specification seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr i . Bengough, the Company’s 
Engineer at 

May 23. — Stone, Staffs. — SEWERAGE, ETC.— 
Sewage disposal works, pumping machinery. 
and refuse destructor. Plans and specification 
seen at the Council Offices, Westbridge House, 
Stone, and auantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., from 
Engineer, Mr. Fredk. J. Commin, 5, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. 


May 24. Cowbridge. — Brincr.—Ferro-con- 
crete bridge widening. Specifications and 


quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. Wm. T. 
Gwvn, Town Clerk, Town Clerk's Office, Cow- 
bridge. Glam. 

May 26. — Bristol.—Hypro ExrRACTOR.— Pro- 
viding and fixing a hydro extractor at the 
Stanleton Workhouse. Particulars from Mr. 
J. . Simpson. Clerk to the Guardians, St. 
Peter's Hospital. Bristol. 
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May 926. ÓEyton, Durh&m.—TUNNEL, ETC.— 
Diversion of a line of railway and the construc- 
tion of a short tunnel. . on deposit of 
21. 23., from Mr. rücken, civil engineer, 
40, Grey-street, Newcastle- on-Tyne. 

May 27. — Tonbridge. —NAVIGATION WORK8.— 
Construction of locks, bridges, etc. Plans seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 10l. 10s., from the 
County Surveyor, Maidstone. 

May 97. — Tytherington.— BRIDGE. —Rebuild- 
ing Tytherington Bridge. Drawings and specifi- 
cation seen, and quantities, on deposit of 2l. 2s., 
from Mr. H. Chapman, County Surveyor, 
County Surveyor's Office, Wells. 

JUNE l.—Hereford.—HraTING, ETC.—For heat- 
ing the Wellington Church. Rev. E. H. 
Beattie, Wellington Vicarage, Hereford. 

No Darr.—Norfolk.— BRIDGE. Reconstructing 
Stow Bridge (over River Ouse). Plans, etc., 
seen, and particulars from Mr. Louis F. Eagle- 
Tone Architect and Surveyor, King-street, King's 

ynn. 


FURNITURE, PAIN TING; MATERIALS, 
etc. 


May 13.—S8aunderton.—PaiNTING.— For paint- 
ing at the Union House. Full particulars from 


the Master. 

May 15. — Bury. — Parntinc. — For painting 
the exterior of shop. Specifications from the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal 


Offices, Bury. i 

May 15. — Purton.—PAINTING, ETC.—Pnainting 
and whitewashing at the Union Workhouse. 
Specification with the Master. 

May 16. — Belfast. — PaiNTING.- -Painting at 
Ormeau, Woodvale, Alexandra, ictoria, and 
Botanic Gardens Parks. Specifications at the 
City Surveyor’s Office. 

May 16. — Llanon.—PaiNTING.—Painting and 


decorating the chapel. Specifications with Rev. 


E Moses Davies, Del-Fan, Llanon, Cardigan- 
Shire. 
* May 17.—(CVarious towns.)—ParNTING STA- 


TIONS, ETC.— The Directors of the Midland Rail- 
way Company invite tenders for painting and 
cleaning station buildings, etc. ee advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

* May 18.--Tooting.--WRovoaHT-iRON FENCING. 
—The Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for supply 
and erection of wrought-iron unclimbable fencing 
at Lambeth Cemetery, Tooting. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

May i9.—Chartham Downs, Kent.—PaAINT- 
ING, REPAIRS, PLASTERING, FTC. — The Governors 
of the Kent County Lunatic Asylum invite ten- 
ders for certain works of repairs. plastering, 
painting, etc., at the Asylum, Chartham Downs, 
near Canterbury. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

May 19.— Hull. - PAIN TIN Gd.— For painting nine 
lot: of property. Particulars from Mr. E. 
White. M. Inst. C. E., City Engineer's Office, Hull. 

May 20. London. — PIAINTIN G Cleaning. 
painting, etc., at various hospitals for the Metro- 
politan Asylum oard. Drawings and docu- 


. ments from office of the Board, Embankment, 


E.C.. on deposit of 1l. 

May 22. — Briehton. — PaviNa.—Supplv of 
50.000 crecsoted deal paving blocks. Specifica- 
tion from Mr. Hugo Talbot, Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Brighton. 


May 22. — Hastings. PaiNTING.— Painting 
schools. Specifications from the Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

mx May 22. — Rotherhithe. — REPAIRS AND 


Decorative Work.—The Bermondsey Guardians 
invite tenders for repair and decorative work at 
the Infirmary, Rotherhithe. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

May 23.— Richmond, Surrey.— CAMPSHEDDING. 
—Constructing timber campsheddine. Specifica- 
tion, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the Borough Sur- 
vevor, Town H»ll, Richmond. 


| JUNE 1. -- London.— PaixTING.-—Sundry. paint- 
ing. etc, work. at Infirmarv, East Dulwich- 
grove, SE Specification from Mr. Svdney 


Wood. Clerk to the Guardians. Union Offices, 
R1. ITfford-street. Blackfriars-road, London, 8 E 


* June 1. — Southwark.— PAINTING, FTC. "_The 
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Southwark Guardians invite tenders for sundry 

ainting work, etc., at the Infirmary, East 
Dulwich: -grove, S.E. See advertisement in this 
iss ue for further particulars. 

No Dar. — Outwood.— PAINTING, ETC.— Paint- 
ing, papering, and varnishing etc., of interior 
of Outwood and District Working Men's Club. 
Specifications from the Secretary. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


May 15. — London. — Pavinc.—Wood paving 
works at Kensington. Specifications seen, and 
articulars from the office of the Borough 


ngineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington. 

May 15. — Teddington. — Roaps. —Making-up 
roads. Plans and specifications seen, and par- 
ticulars from Mr. arshall Hainsworth, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Teddington. 

May 16. — Acton. — Hoa4p.--Making-up road. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities 
from Mr. F. Sadler, Surveyor to the Council, at 
the Council Offices, Winchester-street, Acton, 

May 16.—Brampton.— WATER SuprpLy.—Laying 
and jointing of cast-iron water main. ans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from the 
Council’s Surveyor, Mr. John Mark, High Cross- 


street, Brampton. 


May 16. Southampton. — DRAINIAdE.— Making 
roads and paths and constructing certain storm- 
water drainage works. Plans and specification 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1l. 18., from 
the Borcugh Engineer's Office, Municipal 
Offices, Southampton. 

May 17.—- Swinton. WarrR Marins.—Cast-iron 
water mains. Specification fron Mr. H. Birks, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Swinton. 

May 18.—Walney.—STREETS. —Street works on 
Walney Island. Drawings seen, and quantities 
from the Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, 
Burrow-in-Furness. 

May 19. — Reading. SrRFEETS.— Private street 
improvement works. Drawings seen, and speci- 
fications from Mr. John Bowen, A. M. Inst. C. E., 


Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Reading. 

May 20. -- Hadleigh. — Granite.—Supply of 
granite. Sample to Mr. Charles J. Grimwade, 
U.D.C. Office, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


May 22. — Billericay.—SEwrERAGFE.—Construc- 
tion of 6-in. sewer. Plan and specification with 
15 R. J. W. Layland, Surveyor, Billericay, 

sgex. 


GRANITE.—Supply of 


May 22.- Burgess Hill. 
Hardwick, Clerk, 


broken granite. Mr. A. F. 
Burzess Hill, Sussex. 

May 99. — Stevenage. — GRAN ITI. Supply of 

1,000 tons broken granite. Mr. Wm. Onslow 
Times, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, 
Orchard-road, Stevenage. 

May 23. -- Birmingham.— Srewers.—-Construc- 

tion of brick and pipe sewers. Plans and speci- 
fcation seen, and quantities, on deposit of 2l., 
from Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, City Engineer and 
Surv 0 td Council Honse, Birmingham. 
* May 23 -- Wandsworth. -- Woop PaviING, 
ETC. --The Wandsworth B C. invite tenders for 
certain wood paving and other works at Clapham 
and Putney. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

May 24. — Biggleswade. -- Roaps, rtc.—Con- 
struction of filter beds, drains, roads, fencing, 
efc. Plans and specification seen, and quanti- 
ties, on deposit of 3I. 38., from the Engineer, 
Mr. John E^vrs, M. Inst. C. E., 39, Corpora- 
tion- street. Birmingham. 

May 28 -Blabv, Leics. SrTREFFTS. - Making- up 
streets. Plan and specification seen, xu quanti- 
fies on deposit of Jl. 1s., from Mr. B. A. Shires. 
Clerk, 1. Frier-lene. Leicester. 

May 27.—Whitbv.—Roap Making and com- 
nletine of roads. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. Thos. W. Francis. Clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices Ellesmere Port. 

Juve 5. — Winterton. — Granitr —Supplv of 
ernnite. Samples to Mr. Norman Gibson, Clerk, 
Sc^th-atrest, Winterton, Doncaster. 

Jux 94. — Lewes. — MArrRIALS.— Supply of 
broken granite, etc. Specification from the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Lewes. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. App 
ASSISTANT BOROUGH SURVETOR. . Veg St. Marylebone B. C. | Not stated ————Á———MÓ May 22 
i 
Huction Sales. 
Nature and Place ¥ Sale By whom Offered Date 

: Jom rece of Sale. 

3 IL DING SITE, DRAYTON-GARDENS, S.W.—At the Mart nen John D. Wood K uou o Rer ³ðVV/ exse nin er May 16 
IEA DOW LAND- At Rose and Crown Hotel, Watforlilul ))) eee eei Humbert & Flint 22 users ore ee I EUER bo diese seins ae May 16 
'REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, ROEHAMPTON—Greyhound Hotel, Richmond, Surrey Chancellor & Sons e.. .. | May 16 

‘ONTENTS or CARPTR'S, Etc. SHOPS, BLDRS. YD., Erc., ISLINGTON, N.—On the Proms. Benjamin Norman & Son May 17 

STOCK & PLANT or ROAD AND SEWER CONTRACTOR, 'HORNSEY, N.—On the Premises | Stanley Parkes & Brown |..................,. mn May 18 
'REEHOLD BUILDING SITE, WALHAM GREEN—At the Murtt . Robins, Gore, & Mercer .. n May 18 

'«REEHOLD BUILDING SITES—At the Mart. (CCC (-“ Saintes ia ee dra dui 8 P May 19 

UILDER'S IRONMONGER AND WALL-PAPER MERCHANT'S STOCK —On the Premises J. Hibbard & Sͤninnn . 8 May 23 
'REEHOLD BUILDING PROPERTY, FINCH LEV. N.—At the Marte Edwin Fox, Boustield, Burnetts, & Baddeley e . Ads May 24 

REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, OAKLEIGH PARK, N.— At the Marte Edwin Fox, Boustield, Burnetts, & Badı leley- eese ect May 24 
REEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, MUSWELL HILL, N.— At the Mart Edwin Fox, Boustield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ............... "a May 24 
II. «Np COLOURMAN'S STOCK--At 71, Carter-lane, Ludgate-hill, E.C................... 2. B; Norman e ] ont oaaus t Se T NEE May 26 
REEHOLD ESTATE, ROMSEY, HANTS—W hite Horse Hotel, Romsey V James Harris & S % con — June 7 

REH HOLD BUILDING LAND, BRIXTON-HILL AND ACRE. LANE, S. W. At the Mart | Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ............... ER June 13 

REEHOLD BUILDING SITE, No. 311, OXFORD-STREET, W.—At the Mart... Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... mu i 

une 


REEHOLD PROPERTIES, BECKENHAM-At the Mart. Debenham, Tewson, Richardson, & ko sss 
— a nee ee T A LO E —— S 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Alexander Koch. 


The late Mr. Alexander Koch, who died at 
Hampstead, after a long illness, on April 23, 
was known in this country chiefly as the 
originator, editor, and publisher of Academy 
Architecture and British Competitions in 
Architecture. In Switzerland, hia native 
country, he holds a permanent place among 
the architects of his time. Born in 1848, the 
son and brother of architects, he was a pupil 
of Professor Gottfried Semper, the well-known 
Viennese architect, and assisted him in his 
work on the Hofburg Theatre and Imperial 
Museum, going on later, for further study, 
to Berlin. Returning to his native town, he 
was the acknowledged leader of a revival 
of architecture in Zürich. The modern Zürich 
owes much to his work and example. It is 
adorned with numerous public and private 
buildngs from hie designs. Among these may 
be mentioned especially the large girls’ school 
for 1,200 pupils on the Hirschengraben, and 
the Rothe Schloss on the Alpenquai. He was 
also the founder of ihe Swiss Bau Kalender. 
In 1885 he settled in London, continuing his 
studies at South Kensington, and in 1889 
appeared the first volume of Academy Archi- 
tecture, a publication designed to be for 
architects what Blackburn’s Academy Notes 
wae for the general public. It soon covered a 
much wider field, and, published twice 
annually, included other English works, the 
Paris salons, Continental and American archi- 
tecture generally, and eventually even soulp- 
ture. Later appeared British Competitions in 
Architecture, gathering notable competitive 
designs in public competitions. Mr. Alexander 
Koch did not, however, give up his more 
professional work, but was constantly engaged 
until recently in numerous competitions and 
building enterprises. Among his competitive 
designs, many of which were premiated, and 
have also been hung in the Academy and the 
Salon, those for the Town Halls at Hull and 
Copenhagen, Parliament buildings at Bukarest 
and Monte Video, museums at Berne, Govern- 
ment buildings at Zürich, and the London 
County Hall may be partioularised. Inclin- 
ing originally to classical models, hie later 
works Shibi more freedom. The chief 
characteristiœ of his work was his mastery 


of detail. And while many of the build- 
ings mentioned are of grandiose eleva- 
tion, the. was, peveribelces always his 
first consideration. A brilliant draughtsman 


and penman, full of originality in thought and 
expression, of tireless industry, tenacious in 
friendship, loyal and straightforward in all 
the relationships of life, his loss to the archi- 
tectural world and to his friends will be very 
great. His youngest son is following tho same 
profession, 
Mr. Clouston. 

The death, on April 25, in Sydney, is 
announced of Mr. Robert S. Clouston, en- 
graver in mezzotint, and author of many 
illustrated articles, contributed chiefly to The 
Connoisseur, upon the work of Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton, Chippendale, and Robert and John 
Adam, of an illustrated book, nearly ready 
for publication, upon the designs of Robert 
Mainwaring, and another upon the life of 
Arthur Melville He engraved many plates 
after the British masters, amongst them being 
Sir Jashua Reynolds's Fortune Tellers“ and 
G. F. Watts's “ Love and Life.” He also 
engraved Moroni's half-length portrait of a 
Lawyer (in the National Gallery), and R. 
Herdman's portrait of Principal Shairp. 


Mr. F. B. Rothera. 

The death is reported of Mr. Frederick B. 
Rothera, surveyor, of Balby. Mr. Rothera 
was sixty-one years of age, and was formerly 
Surveyor to the Featherstone Urban Council 
and to the Sowerby Bridge Urban Council. 
He leaves a widow and a large family. 


— M P — 
FORHIGN AND COLONIAL. 
Canada. 

The St. Lawrence Bridge Company, of 
Montreal, have received the contract to con- 


struct, upon their own designs, the Quebec 
Bridge for railway lines with two 4-ft. paths 
for use by foot-passengers. The computed cost 
of the work amounts to nearly 1.800, 000. The 
bridge will be 1.500 ft. long. and the steel 
structure will be 350 ft. high. It is announced 
that the Montreal Harbour Commissioners 
have concluded a contract with the Vickers 
Company, of Barrow and London, for the 
construction, on & site of about thirty acres 
in the city, of naval works, which will com- 
prise a floating dock to take ships having a 
displacement of 27.000 tons, an outfit and 
repair basin, and ranges of workshops. 


THE BUILDER. 


Buenos Ayres. 


Mees. C. H. Walker & Co., of Westminster, 
are appointed as contractors for the construc- 
tion, at an estimated cost of more than five 
millions stirling, of four new dooks and quays, 
and warehouses, in the port of Buenos Ayres, 
where the original port-works were built, after 
Sir John Hawkshaw's plans. by Mr. T. A. 
Walker, predecessor of the presont firm. 


Portable Houses, Congo State. 


There is some demand for portable houses 
in the Congo State, and several inquiries for 
catalogues of these have been received by the 
Governor-General at Boma. Catalogues should 

ive particulars of the materials of which the 
aie aro made and of the dimensions, as 
well as the conditions of eale. 


Harbour Works, etc., Russia. 


With reference to the notice on p. 397 of 
the Board of Trade Journal of February 23 
relative to a scheme for the construction of a 
grain harbour at Odessa, H.M. Commercial 
Attaché for Russia (Mr. H. Cooke) now 
reports that the Council of Ministers has 
decided in favour of the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce introducing a Bill into the 
Duma for credits for the carrying out of the 
work. The projected harbour is to be built 
at the expense of the State, but the elevators 
and grain depóte are to be erected by private 
capital. 

Works, Austria-Hungary. 


The Zentral-Anzeiger of April 30 notifies 
that the municipal authorities of Arad ere 
arranging to erect a general hoepital at an 
estimated cost of 3,000,000 kronen (125,000/.). 
The same issue of the Anzeiger announces 
that & hemp-spinning factory will shortly be 
erected at Cibakhaza (Hungary). 


Bailding at Winnipeg, Canada. 


H.M. Trade Commissioner for Canada (Mr. 
R. Grigg) reports that tho Hudson Bay Com- 
pany are proposing to erect a large store at 
Winnipeg at a cost of 2,000,000 dollars (about 


410.000/.). 
— — — 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.’ 


10,966 of 1910.—Conrad Dressler: Production 

glazed, enamej'ed, or analogous surfaces 
upon tiles, bricks metal sheets, and the like. 

11,553 of 1910.—Joshua William Taylor: 
Fireplaces. 

18,832 of 1910.—Johann Zapletal: Construc- 
tion of buildings and structures. 

19,948 of 1910.— Karl Otto Hetzer: Beams 
and similar structures made of wood. 

20,941 of 1910. — John Vincent Willis: 
W indow- fastenings, 

23.151 of 1910.—Alexander Forbes Smith: 
Sash-fasteners. 

30,146 of 1910.—James Gibson: Slabs or the 
like for use in paving or for analogous pur- 


poses. 
2532 of 1911.— Walter St. 
Brick-mou'ding macl.inery. 


— . — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 20.—By LLEWELLYN PuTTOCK & BLAKE. 
Alverstoke, Hants.—Gordon Park, 14 a. 1 r. 


John Brice: 


n £7,500 
April 24.—By RICHARDSON & Son. 
Wistow, Forks. —Agricultural estate, 211 a., f. 
D. dr E 9,762 
By ALFRED MANSELL & Cc. 

Stoddesdon, Salop.—Truckhill Farm, 67 a., f. . 1,450 
Blacksmith shop and quarry, f. and I. 675 
Larch plantation, 5 a., finn. 125 

Oreton, Salop.—Lower House Farm, 171 a., f. 2,700 


April 25. —By HERnERT WRIGHT & WARD. 
Earl Stonbam, Sutfolk.—Small shaban 30 a. 
LES Dol. uento K 620 
By J. WALKER Barons: 
Austrey, Warwick. —Three small holdings, 41 a. 


/ y ane reas Salas 2,005 
April 27.—By GRiMLEY & Son. 
Winson Green, Warwick. — James Turner-st., 
f. x. T. 231. 168. 3d., reversion in 81 yrs. ...... 527 
20 and 21, Talbot- st., f., w. r. 31. 176. 250 
79 to 84. Talbot“ st., u. t. 4l yrs., g. r. 6L, 
J7)nõö 8 170 
Erdington, Warwick. — 56 to 62 (even), New-st., 
u. t. 76 yrs., g. r. 9l. 15s., w. r. 671. 12. 455 
Spurkhill, Worcester.—89 and 90, New ton-rd., 
u. t. 69 yrs., K. r. 8l., w. r. 16l. 16. 290 
Balsall Heath, "Worcester.—75 and 76, Vincent- 
st., u.t. 47 yrs., g. r. 7l. 5s. Sd. w. r. 441 48. 230 
By DicxixsoN, RiGGALL, & Davy. 
Trusthorpe, Lincs.—Pasture land, 15 a. 2 r. 
ß. ͤ y mt 8 940 
April 28. —By BIDWELL & Sons. 
Mildenball, Sutfolk.— Part of the Mildenhall 
Estate, 1,220 m., f. oot cc roi esed sasoe tos 27,963 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


(May 12, 1911. 


April 29.—By Evans & Evans. 
Stafford.—Dearnsdale Farm, 188 a. 3 r. 39 p., f. 
Small holding, 26 a. ] r. 33 p., f. 


By CHvRTON, ELPHICK, & Co. (at Chester). 
Chester.—1, 2, 11, 12, 13, and 19, Abbotts- 
meads, f 


Ce ea ee ee ee a s ssi, uri 


May 1.- By Deacon & ALLEN. 
Hyde Park. --Gloucester-terr., i.g. rents 60l., 
Wt 3l} yrs., gr. 101. ooo 
By ALFRED SavILL X Sons. 
Wimbledon.— Ashen-gr., f.g. rents 60l. 10s., 
reversion in 96 YB... 
By WM. WHITELEY. 
Bayswater.—16 ad 18, Colville-ter., u.t. tom - 
g. r. 32l., y. r. 135l. 


May 2.— By DEBENHAM, TEwson, RICHARDSON, 


‚G— — —-—- ee ee ee 


o. 

Cheam, Surrey. —1 to 8, Wildes - cottages, 
stabling and 21 acres, f. 

Peckham.—54 and 56, Peckham- -gr., f., y. r. 321. 


‚U—U 7r ê U 66 


and p 
15 to 25 (odd), Bushey Hill. rd., f., v. r. ARI, 


By C. W. Davies & Son. 

Barnsbury. 0 Richmond - rd., u. t. 264 yrs., g. r. 
3l., y. r. SOL. 

94, , Hemingford. rd., u.t. 311 yrs., K. r. 100, 
ENTRO SENE 8 
Islington. —1, Grantbridyge-st., wt. 447 yr8., g. r. 
Sl., w. r. 75l. ü PERLE NE 

By HARRODS. 
Westgute on-Sea, Kent. — The Parade, Sea 
Tower; f. eno paco Dada er EO 
By James Motion & Son. 
Aberdare, Glamorgan. — New Black Lion 
Brewery, with twenty-one tied houses, I.. 
By SrTANLET, PARKES, & Brown. 

Tottenham.—86, Broadwater-rd., f., ............ 


By Prat & HOLDSWORTH. 
Reigate, Surrey.—14 and 16, Birkheads-rd. and 
building site, f... 
64, Deerings-rd., f., e.r. 451. 
By J. C. PLATT. 
Hammersmith.—27 and 29, Weltje-rd., u.t. 68 
yrs., g. r. 18l., y. r. 76l. 
20, Southbrook-st., u. t. 41 yrs., g. r. 51., p. 
8, , Bolingbroke: rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g. r. 12L, y.r. 
39 to 45 (odd), Masbro-rd., f., w. r. 104. 
la, Redan-st., f., w.r. 46l. 16s. 
12 and 14, Faroe-rd., f., w.r. 811. 188. 


May 3.— By SAMUEL. B. CLARK & Sou. 
Mai oone =t; Harley-st., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 
45l., p. 
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By RvurLEY, Sox, & VINE. 
Walthamstow.—73 to 79 (odd), Hoe-st., f., w.r. 
jBSS 
Penge.—Wordsworth-rd., f. . r. 5L, reversion 
PICÄ§Ü ¶ ..... dod" coded s 
Southey.st., f.g. rents 35l., reversion in 66 yrs. 


By ROGERS CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Pimlico.—Chichester-st., i.g. rents 18l, u. t. 
20 YTS Dou EMEN 
Woreester- st, ig. renta 45l., u.t. 26 yrs., 


eeptasot9ttoeustesquessitshhvetesté s^ct990tpetveoetoectisetson 
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May 4.— By CHESTERTON & Sona. 

Kensington. — 29, Kensington High.st. (s), f., 
v. r. 5001. (half- share). 

45, Campden House- et., u. t. 81 yrs., f. r. 321 , p. 

By CHARLES HALL. 

Peckham.—2 to 8 (even), King Arthur-st.. ut. 
33 yrs, g. r. 141, w.r 114. 8s. 
Plaistow. aF Braemar- rd., f., 
South Lambeth. —1, Priory- -gr., f., p. 


By NEWBON & SHEPHARDS. 

Caledonian-road.—6, 8, 18, and 20, Canal-terr., 
u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 16 ., W. r. 1581, 128. 

4, e u. t. 31 yrs., g. r. Al., x. r. 
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5l., w.r. 6ll. F 
Barnsbury.— — 20 an 38, oe. rd., u.t. 25 
yrs., K. r. 13l., r. 801. 
Islington. Er Danbury- st., ul t. 43 yrs. - e. r. SL. 
42 


Stoke } New ington. - 92, Queen 'Elizabeth's- „walk, 
u. t. 65 yrs., F. r. III. lls., Pp. 

Hoxton.— 22, Bookham st. . u. t. 231 yrs. - m" r. 
ol, y. r. 33 CCF 


By ERNEST OW ERS. 
Humpstend. i4 Sherriff-rd., f., p. "m 


By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Barking, Suffolk.— Barking Farm, 155 a. 3 r. 


f.. 
Regenta Park.- z9; Cornwall.ter., ut. 9 yn. 
K. r. 60l., y. r. 2. ‘ol. 
Kentish Town.--2 to 14 (even), Countess- rd., 
u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 14l., y.r. 2801. " 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Camberwell.-- Wickwood.st., l.g. rents 36l. 10s., 
u. t. 521 yrs., K. r. nil 
Forest Hill. — York- terr., f. g. r. 6L, reversion in 


‚ͤUꝓdkõõkKk ora isse hao hoch. se hue oY 


87 yrs 
Edmonton. — Cedars.rd., f. K. r. 7l., reversion in 
%%% DITE IQ PC 
Acton.—Colville.rd., f.g.r. 6l., reversion in G 
Peckham. — Stanbury.rd., ete., f.g. rents 
74l. 168., reversion in 64 yrs. 
Old Kent- road.- Penarth. st., f. x. r. 25l., 
SION 1n 40 ,, 8 
Putney.—Blackett-st., f. g. rents 42l., reverwion 
S MR ³ðVK cus ee don yaad 
Edmonton.—Cornwallis-gr., f.g. rent« 52L., 
reversion in 88 yrs. 
Brighton.—Cumberland-rd., f.g. rents I., 
reversion in 95 rss. 
Brixton.—Somerleyton-rd., i.g. rents 64., u. t. 
55 yrs., K. r. 12l.. 
Somerleyton- rd., i. g. rents 1501., 
K. r. 171. 
Walworth. Rodney - rd., i.. rents 225l., u. t. 58 
yrs., E. r. 1521. » 
Camberwell. Pee d st., i. iR. renta Bi u. t. 71 
yre., F. r. l, D ( . g... 
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THE R.A. EXHIBITION.—IV. 


work shows English architecture 
at its strongest. The architect 
shares with his fellow-countrymen the 
traditions of home life, and while students 
of the art in other countries are occupied 
with the abstract qualities of architecture 
he is familiarising himself with the 
characteristics of the numerous dwellings 
of all grades and dates that are sprinkled 
so plentifuly about our land. He 
absorbs almost by instinct the arrange- 
ments that have developed out of a well- 
organised home life, and takes part in the 
many incidents and details with which 
it 1s our delight to decorate the conduct 
of the home. 
The best part of education is that 
&bsorbed unconsciously, and thus the 
equipment so acquired is a valuable 


[^ is generally accepted that domestic 


asset in the qualifications of the architect. 
We can afford to sacrifice a little of the 
logical principles of design if in place 
of them we may secure the charm of 
traditional methods well worked out, 
and, though perhaps the general tendency 
i3 too purely imitative, in this course is 
safety, and the esteem in which our 
domestic architecture is held justifies 
it as suited to the national genius. 

Such are the reflections that arise from 
a glance round the domestic work shown 
at the Royal Academy year by year, and 
this Exhibition fairly represents the 
present standard of design in this branch 
of architecture. 

One of the most interesting drawings 
is that for a house at Chatteris, in the 
Isle of Ely, by Mr. A. Winter Rose, 
in the stvle displaying Dutch influence, 


so characteristic of the eastern counties. 
Clever use is made of the windmill in 
the background to assist the balance of 
the pictorial composition. Mr. Rose 
has also two good drawings of bits“ 
of Millfield, near Brentwood. Under 
these hangs a design for a house at 
Hampstead, by Mr. W. Curtis Green, 
pleasantly treated on broad and simple 
lines; while Mr. Geoffry Lucas shows us 
a little Georgian house of the tvpe he 
handles so well. The coloured drawing 
of Ewelme Park, Oxon, by Mr. L. Stanley 
Crosbie, shows a nice sense of balance, 
although the chimneys and dormers are 
not very happy in their proportions. 

“ Alterations to Norman Court, 
Salisbury, by Mr. Sydney Tugwell, is 
a typical mansion handled with dignity 
and severity ; perhaps a little dull, but 
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this quality may be accredited to the 
domination of existing work. 

Mr. Guy Dawber's design for Burdocks, 
Fairford, is hung too high to be properly 
appreciated, but the two houses below 
it, by Messrs. Unsworth, Son, & Triggs, 
are shown in very telling drawings, doing 
full justice to their qualities of grouping, 
proportion, and detail, which are based 
on the traditions of the XVIth century. 

Mr. Ernest Newton's house at Ewhurst 
looks a little over-windowed in contrast 
to his design for another house at 
Hambledon, which is shown by two good 
water-colour  drawings—one a par- 
ticularly charming view looking ions 
the garden front. 

Mr. E. J. May is represented by some 
interior and exterior views of Webbington 
House, Somerset, cleverly placed on the 
side of a steep hill. Mr. Ernest Willmott's 
house at Berkhamsted is shown in a 
striking water-colour giving a bird's-eye 
view of the gardens and surroundings; 
the house itself seems to lack interest, 
though the emphasis on the horizontal 
lines gives a felak of repose. 

Mr. C. E. Mallows gives us a thatched 
cottage at Crowcombe, Somerset, and a 
pleasing walled-in pond garden forming 
tle foreground of a new front to Canons 
Park. Mr. Reginald Blomfield has also 
a garden scheme on a much larger scale, 
one that will certainly be a great im- 
provement to the somewhat uninter- 
esting front of Mellerstain. The drawing 
displays marked originality in its treat- 
ment. Mr. Edward Warren's building 
for the Fishermen's Institute, Newlyn, 
will harmonise most delightfully with 
its surroundings. Cloister Garth, Purley, 
another of Mr. Winter Rose’s works, 
is shown in a well-composed drawing ; 
and two more of Mr. Guy Dawber's 
designs may be seen on this wall. Mr. 
Edward Warren is not quite happy 
in the placing of his chimneys in “ Gorse 
Hill,” near Woking, and the chimneys 
again rather overpower Mr. A. W. 
Prentice’s otherwise delightful design for 
Stenigot Manor. 

Townhill Park, by Mr. L. Rome Guthrie, 
is the subject of a vigorous pencil 
drawing ; we venture to think that the 
central feature would be a little confused 
in effect. One of the curiosities of the 


Exhibition is the pair of small houses: 


by Mr. Albert Palser, in which really 
depraved architecture is softened and 
condoned in a most telling drawing, 
showing an evening effect that suggests 
one of Fred Walker's pictures. 

Town mansions are not represented in 
anything like the same strength as those 
for the country, but we cannot pass over 
the block of houses in Devonshire-street, 
of which Messrs, Horace Field & Simmons 
show a coloured elevation, or the interior 
of 10, Carlton House-terrace, bv Messrs. 
Blow & Billerey, illustrated bv the finest 
architectural water-colour in the room. 

The reference in our last issue (p. 567) 
to the Fléche for the South Church, 


New York, was somewhat misleading. 
While Messrs. Cram, Goodhue, & 
Ferguson were the authors of the 


original design, Mr. William Havwood, 
of Birmingham, was responsible for the 
dev clopment of the work from the small 
scale drawing to the finished structure, 
including the steel construction and the 
modelling of the ornament, figures, etc. 
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ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE SCHEME 
AND WREN’S PLAN. 


MEN the report of the proceedings 
| before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons to 
consider the Bill promoted by 
the Corporation of London for the new 
bridge at St. Paul's we are surprised 
to notice that the Corporation, in support 
of their scheme, had the temerity to 
invoke the authority of Wren. 

Counsel for the Corporation is reported 
to have said that he would “ be able to 
show the Committee that Sir Christopher 
Wren agreed with the Corporation, for 
in a plan he drew up for the rebuilding 
of the City after the Great Fire he 
showed pretty conclusively what he 
would have thought of the proposal; and 
the Corporation found they were pro- 
posing just what Sir Christopher Wren 
had himself suggested in his life.” 

With all due respect to the Corporation 
and their advisers, we beg to point out 
that Wren suggested nothing of the sort. 
We publish his plan, which makes the 
point quite clear. 

The Corporation proposes to create 
a main through tra Re route from the 
north to the south of London and to 
discharge this traffic by means of a high- 
level bridge at one of the most congested 
spots in the City at the east end of St. 
Paul's. Wren, as the plan shows, simply 
proposed a secondary street running 
south to the river, which by reason of 
its direction and gradient would never 
become a main traffic thoroughfare. 

It is not a question of creating a new 
street here: there is one already. If 
the Corporation simply proposed to clear 
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the present street and run it down to the 
river more in conformity with Wren's 
idea, they might then have quoted his 
authority with some show of reason for 
an excellent local improvement. But 
because he shows a street here that is 
no evidence that he would have con- 
sidered it as a suitable approach or outlet 
for a bridge. 

But why choose this street rather than 
any other? Wren shows another street 
on the axis of St. Paul's—why not choose 
this one? Would not this be equally 
good authority for the axial bridge the 
Institute has recommended ? Why does 
the Corporation calmly assume that 
Wren would have chosen the other? 
There are several parallel streets shown 
between the east end of St. Paul's and 


Blackfriars Bridge, any one of which, if - 


this sort of reasoning is in fashion. 
could equally well have been chosen 
for a bridge and Wren's authonty 
quoted in support. 

The Corporation, we are told, chose 
the easternmost street because it enables 
them to get their traffic route clear of 
St. Paul's, and thev appeal to Wren. 
Then to Wren let them go. He shows 
most clearly on the plan a main north 
and south through traffic route a little 
farther east, well clear of the cathedra! 
from Cripplegate to Queenhithe, and not 
from Aldersgate to Paul's Wharf. It 
is perfectly evident that had he intended 
another one here he would have definitelv 
accentuated iton the plan in the samewav. 
He has accentuated the east and west 
routes on either side of St. Paul's and 
widened the space at the east end, but 
deliberately shows the road running 
north and south from this place at the 


away the houses at the east end of the east end as a secondary road, thus 
Cathedral, and to widen and straighten showing “ pretty conclusively " that he 
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Sir John Evelyn’s Plan for Rebuilding the City of London after the Great Fire of 1666. 
(From Thornton.) 


did not propose a through traffic route 
at this spot. The Corporation had better 
have left him alone. 

Judging from the plan, Wren would 
probably have advised the Corporation 
that this was not the right place for a 
through traffic route; to take it instead 
from Cripplegate to Southwark Bridge : to 
rebuild the bridge with proper gradients, 
and cut a wide avenue right through 
the City, leaving the Guildhall in the 
centre of a spacious open square on its 
axis, so giving the centre of the City 
government and hospitality a setting, 
surroundings, and approaches more 
worthy of its importance and of the 
dignity of the capital City of the Empire. 

If the Corporation has such a respect 
for Wren, why do not they try to imitate 
his broad comprehensive view of planning, 
his large ideas, his contempt for piecemeal 
tinkering and misplaced parsimony ? 
If they have so great an admiration of his 
plan, why do they not try to grasp its 
essentials, to understand its spirit and 
essence, and make some attempt to deal 
with the present-day problems in the 
same broad-minded way ? 

The truth probably is that the Corpora- 
tion knew little and cared less about 
Wren’s plan till, casting about in their 
anxiety to obtain some sort of respectable 

support for a scheme which has been 
condemned by all competent authorities, 
it occurred to them that it would be 
a really brilliant idea to neatly turn their 
opponent’s position by quoting Wren 
himself. To confront the architects with 
the authority of the greatest among them 
no doubt appealed to them as a smart 
piece of controversial tactics. 

This sort of thing may go down with 
the general public and, for all we know, 
may have had some influence on the 
Select Committee, but it does not impress 
anyone with a knowledge of architecture 
and the most superficial acquaintance 
with Wren’s plan. 

To deliberately pick out a minor feature 
of this plan 1 twist it in support 
of their argument, to leave others that 
tell against it, while at the same time 
:ompletely ignoring the whole idea and 
;pirit of the plan, seems to us a method 
È argument which is not worthy of the 
rravity of the issue at stake. We can 
rnagine Wren showing “ pretty conclu- 
ively " what he would have thought 
f this proceeding. 

Although the idea of a bridge at this 
pot may be a new one, an axial street 
pening up a vista from the river to the 
ome of St. Paul's is as old as the 


Cathedral itself. Not only does Wren 
show minor axial streets, so conveniently 
ee by the Corporation—one on 
the south opening up to the river, one 
on the north closed by a church 
but the contemporary plans by Sir John 
Evelyn show the same idea expressed 
with even greater force. 

While the more complete and sym- 
metrical of these two plans, engraved 
for Thornton’s * History and Survey of 
London," differs from Wren’s in its 
general idea, that of obtaining a frame- 
work for the general lay-out by placing 
the public buildings in isolated positions 
suitable to their relative importance, 
instead of grouping them in a civic 
centre round the Exchange—yet it 
agrees with it in providing adequate 
surroundings and approaches to St. 
Paul's. 

The other and less complete: plan, 
engraved for Strype, emphasises and 
completes the idea by radiating avenues 
to Blackfriars and Newgate. 

From this time onward the need of 
adequate surroundings to St. Paul's 
has never been left out of sight. A 
scheme prepared by a Lieut.-Colonel 
French in 1825 for a quay from Charing 
Cross to Blackfriars gives a survey 
of the north bank of the river showing 
Paul’s Wharf treated architecturally 
with water-gate and steps, and an 
avenue leading up to the dome of the 
Cathedral. 

This idea, therefore, is not just & new- 
fangled notion of a group of modern 
aha which can be safely ignored 
by the Corporation, but an idea inherent 
in the nature of things which has behind 
it the considered judgment of 200 years. 

If the Corporation cannot see their 
way to do the thing properly, why cannot 
they leave it alone altogether, and con- 
centrate their immediate activity on 
the improvement of Southwark Bridge ? 
This would give the next generation a 
chance to rise to the occasion. If the 

resent scheme goes through it would 
in all human probability wreck the 
chance for ever and render it practically 
impossible for the next generation to 
repair “ the monumental fiasco " which 
this one seems determined to perpetrate. 
This is the pity of it. 

Fortunately the Bill has not yet 
received the sanction of Parliament. 
We trust this sanction will be withheld 
until the Corporation are in a position 
to put forward a scheme which has the 
approval and not the condemnation of 
ali those best qualified to judge. 
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„ Tuer Master and Fellows 

St John’s of St. John’s celebrate this 
Cambridge. month the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the founda- 

tion of the college by the Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, in 
lieu of the suppressed Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist. The buildings were 
begun in or shortly after 1511 with the 
first court, on the north side of which 
was the chapel, a conversion of one of 
the hospital buildings. On the west side 
were placed the hall. buttery, and 
kitchen, on the east the library—as 
depicted in  Loggan's print. Essex 
encased the south side with stone, in a 
5 style, in 1772; Sir G. G. 
cott lengthened the hall, pulled down 
the chapel, and built the new one, 
1862-9. The second and larger court, 
1598-1602, is by Ralph Symonds and 
his mason, Gilbert Wigge, erected mainly 
at the charges of Mary Cavendish, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, and retains 
much of its pristine appearance. In 
1617-73 was added the third court, with 
its beautiful library on the north side, in 
the later Renaissance manner, which was 
the gift of Dr. Williams, Bishop of Lincoln. 
The court on the remoter bank of the 
Cam is by Rickman and Hutchinson ; it 
stands on the site of the fish-ponds, and 
near the wilderness," commemorated by 
Wordsworth, whose rooms, in the first 
court, were above the kitchens, over- 
looking the old Cornhithe-lane and the 
chapel of Trinity. The main gateway 
in Trinity street of red brick with stone 
quoigns, has escaped from change. As 
at Lady Margaret's earlier foundation of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, it bears on 
its front the sculptured coat-arms of 
her house of Beaufort, originally coloured 
and gilded, and having for supporters 
the two heraldical beasts which it seems, 
teste Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, should 
henceforth be described as jalls or yales. 


THE boom in Whistler 
which blocked the traffic 
in Bond-street some years 
ago is repeated with variations in the case 
of Mr. Walter Greaves, whose pictures at 
the Goupil Gallery in Regent-street are 
drawing the town. Apart from the 
piquant circumstances which have en- 
gaged public attention, the works them- 
selves are of sufficient importance to 
demand recognition ; and it is remarkable 
that in an era of universal publicity 
this artist has remained so long undis- 
covered. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell seem 
to have known all about the family, for 
in their invaluable Life of Whistler, pub- 
lished in 1908, many notes appear 
concerning the brothers Walter and 
Henry Greaves, who usually accom- 
panied “‘ the master to the evening life 
class held in Limerston-street, Chelsea. 
* The comical part was that his satellites 
didn't draw from the model at all, but 
sat looking at Whistler's drawing, and 
copying, so far as they could, that." 
Such was the impression lingering in the 
memory of a& fellow-student when 
interviewed. The work of Henry 
Greaves has not yet been resurrected, 
but it is certain that the overwhelming 
personality of Whistler attracted Walter 
Greaves to the extinction or diversion 
C 


Mr. Walter 
Greaves. 
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of his own powers. Talent was his 
undoubtedly ; at the age of sixteen he 
produced a picture representing Hammer- 
smith Suspension Brdge on Boat Race 
Day, and the quality of design in this work 
is no less apparent than the colour scheme. 
But for an accident of fame that early 
work would have been hailed long ago 
as the precocious achievement of a 
genius. Like Turner, for ever associated 
with Chelsea, the new idol of the hour 
found inspiration on the banks of the 
Thames, and with untrained vision 
and self-discovered technique produced 
canvas after canvas of great individuality 
and charm. The Whistler influence is 
unmistakable in the later work of Mr. 
Walter Greaves, and while“ the master“ 
taught the pupil many things—how to 
etch, for instance—he seems to have 
suppressed the disciple from pressing 
forward in the general competition for 
honours. Whether or not Whistler was 
jealous of Greaves is unknown, but it is 
certain that he recognised his talent and 
worked sympathetically with him. 


WE trust that none of our 

Man d readers will decide to take 
Home bart in this competition 
Competition, until Clause 3 of the 
! conditions has been 
amended. At present this clause reads 
as follows, viz., “The award will be 
made to the author of the design which 
best expresses the art of architecture 
with due regard to convenience and 
comfort by a jury of two well-known 
architects, two ladies interested in 
domestic architecture, and Mr. W. G. 
Tarrant (who will subsequently build 
the house), whose decision shall be 
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absolutely binding and final on all 
competitors.” We suggest that the 
names of the two “ well-known " archi- 
tects and those of the ladies “ interested 
in domestic architecture " who are to be 
associated with the award should be 
known to the competitors at this, the 
initial, stage of the competition. Indeed 
the competing architects would be well 
advised to «insist upon receiving this 
information before they proceed to expend 
time and money upon their drawings. 


Sir Th Tue honour of Knighthood 
Brock, RA. conferred upon Mr. 
Thomas Brock, R.A., is 

not surprising in the circumstances, and 
it is a fitting recognition of the work of a 
well-known artist. We give on our front 
page an illustration of the memorial just 
unveiled—z.e., the Queen Victoria 
Memorial—and in our issue for June 26, 
1909, we published an illustration of 
Justice, which forms an important 
part of the group. We congratulate Sir 
Thomas Brock upon the craftsmanship he 
has displayed in this important work and 
upon the honour just conferred upon him. 


— A — 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


Turs year the Royal Scottish Academy 
holds its exhibition for the first time in the 
new galleries at the Royal Institution, which 
has been completely reconstructed internally. 
In order to avoid breaking into the main 
wall spaces the doors have been placed in 
the angles of the rooms, an arrangement 
which undoubtedly gives large picture space, 
but which quite docs away with any archi- 
tectural dignity. Architecture and black 
and white are now given separate rooms, 


, 
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and for the first time adequately provided 
for. 

Mr. J. J. Burnet’s British Museum exten - 
sions (403) are of a purer and more restrained 
type than he often uses. The work is large 
and dignified, and Mr. Burnet has been 
influenced by the Greek traditions of the 
Museum, and with the best results. This 
is in advance of anything he has done. 
It is a relief to see working }-in. drawings 
beside the photographs. 

Mr. R. S. Lorimer is represented by 
" Brackenbrough," near Carlisle (427), and 
" Rowallan," Ayrshire (416). The former 
is a low-spreading, stone house, inspired 
to some degree by Haddon Hall, with flat 
pitched roofs and level skylines. 

Rowallan is a typical Scottish country- 
house of the school which Mr. Lorimer has 
done much to develop. In building, a 
large part of the original design had to be 
omitted, and at present the house suffers 
from lack of unity. 

The beginnings of this modern Scottish 
school are to be found in the houses with 
which Burn and his contemporaries covered 
the country. For the time they laid unusual 
stress on the conveniences of life, and 
developed a plan in more or less isolated 
wings surrounding a central block. This 
was dressed in a crude and ultra-romantie 
medievalism, but from it, by a normal 
process of refinement, has been developed 
the modern Scottish school of which Mr. 
Lorimer is the acknowledged head. These 
houses are very local, great stress is laid on 
broad wall space, and on unity of colour. 
projecting features, such as eaves, verges 
or turrets are avoided and external ornament 
is confined to one or two carefully-chosen 

oints. 

Of the same school are the houses at 
North Berwick and at Loch Ard (461) 
by Messrs. Leadbetter, Fairlie & Reid— 
quiet, livable houses, with a strong local 
feeling. 

Mr. W. Kelly, the new Associate, sends 
S. Ninian's Parish Church, Aberdeen (468). 


Town Hall at the Hague. By Johannes Bosboom. 
(By permission of Messrs, Wallis & Son.) 
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a small church treated in an interesting 
manner with a certain domestic quality. 
Mr. R. Fairlie's St. James’s Church, at St. 
Andrews (425) would be recognisable as a 
Fife church anywhere. The new buildings 
at King’s College, Aberdeen, by Mr. Marshall 
Mackenzie (414—418) are of a heav 

medieval type. They will probably look 
better in execution than on the drawings. 
Mr. Hunter Crawford’s Freemasons’ Hall, 
Edinburgh, is lacking in courage. The wide 
span of the entrance-door is most unfortu- 
nately emphasised by the thin lines of the 
entablature over it. A stronger and simpler 
treatment throughout would have been 
more successful. 

A we of the wall space is occupied 
by the works of well-known American 
architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White. 
Carrére & Hastings, D. H. Burnham & Co., 
and A. R. Ross, are represented by photo- 
graphs of their best-known works. The two 
large photographs of the interior of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station (436 and 438), 
are admirable examples of good architectural 
treatment of steel work. This is real modern 
architecture, the line is delicate, and the form 
carefully considered, and is a great contrast 
to the commonplace treatment of such work 
in this country. The work is, however, 
already well known. 

A number of competitive drawings for 
the Welsh National Museum at Cardiff are 
exhibited. These have already been criti- 
cised in the Press, and we should have pre- 
ferred a stronger representation of the Usher 
Hall Competition, of which only three 
perspective drawings by Mr. Washington 
Browne (402), Mr. Blanc (413), and Mr. 
J. D. Cairns (470) are exhibited. There 
are neither plans nor detail drawings. 

Among the pictures the place of honour is 
given to Mr. Sargent’s well-known group of 
Lady Elcho and her Sisters" (67). It 
completely dominates the large gallery. 
Mr. E. A. Walton sends two fine portraits, 
Miss Nan Paterson" (187) and “J. G. 
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Bartholomew, Esq.” (76), finer than anything 
he has done of recent years. The President, 
Sir James Guthrie, has a portrait of Lord 
Dunedin, very simply and directly painted 
in soft, warm tones, relieved by a touch of 
vivid scarlet in the lining of the coat. Mr. 
Orpens “ A Bloomsbury Family" (8) 
is a characteristic work, strongly painted, 
but verging on caricature, and a little cruel 
in feeling. Mr. John Duncan is one of the 
very small group of imaginative painters in 
Scotland. His present work, The Riders 
of the Sidhe ” (129), is an advance on his 
previous work, both in colour and in design, 
but still lacks depth of feeling. In this quality 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s Sphinx is superior. 

In the water-colour room are two bird 
studies, by Mr. E. Alexander, both good 
examples of his delicate art. The Jenny 
Wren " (327) is admirable. Mr. T. Scott has 
two large landscapes painted with a real feel- 
ing for the cold windiness of a border winter. 

n all sections, this year's Scottish Academy 
is & little overweighted by outside contri- 
butions. These, no doubt, have their 
value to Scottish artists and to the public, 
but they render it more difficult to estimate 
the progress of the arts in Scotland. The 
exhibition is undoubtedly on a higher 
standard this year than previously, and is 
worthy to inaugurate the new galleries. 


— .. — 


MORE "PAINTERS' 


ARCHITECTURE." 


THE treatment of architecture by painters 
afforded architects a subject for discussion 
long before the day when the word architect 
came into use. To the builders of classic 
and medieval times the representation of 
buildings by painters was a topic of interest 
just as to architecte of the present day 
pictures of all periods are objecta of criticism 
and sometimes of condemnation. A few 
years ago Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in a monthly 
magazine, wrote a series of articles in which, 
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while paying tribute to the acknowledged 
excellence of the work of such men as 
Michelangelo, Raphael and Leonardo da 
Vinci, who were celebrated architects them- 
selves, he emphasised the fact that & proper 
understanding of architecture gave addi- 
tional beauty to the compositions of Botti 
celli, Carlo Crivelli, Fra Angelico, Mantegna, 
Giovanni Bellini, Memlinc, Carpaccio, Van 
Eyck, and the other old masters who 
were primarily painters. So long ago as 
1854 a paper was read by T. Twining at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Architecture in Pictures," and Mr. Selwyn 
Image has admired recently the architectural 
portraiture of the past (the Builder, April 7, 
p. 419). Less, however, has been said about 
modern work, and an almost unexplored 
field awaits the author or lecturer. We may 
like or dislike the architectural interpreta- 
tions of such painters as Sir A. W. Callcott, 
David Roberts, John Martin, Paul Sandby, 
Michael Angelo Rooker, T. Girtin, Turner, 
Bonington, Clarkson Stanfield, Constable, 
Cattermole, and many others ; but their work 
represents phases of inspiration which, 
considered and analysed, would form a 
fascinating study. ‘‘ Athenian " Stuart, who 
was Originally a painter of fans, Sir Robert 
Smirke, A. W. Pugin, Philip Hardwick, 
Professor Cockerell, William Burges, and a 
host of others whose development was purely 
architectural, would be excluded from the 
list: but Joseph Nash, of Mansions fame. 
Thomas Malton, J. S. Cotman, Hubert 
Robert, Samuel Prout, Louis Haghe, J. W. 
Wild, and other artists who specialised in 
architecture would be included. 

The following resolution by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1865 
iudicatae the consideration given to the 
subject in the mid. Victorian period :—'' The 
Council feel that they cannot suffer to pass 
without the expression of their deep regret 
the great loss sustained by the arts in the 
person of the late David Roberts, R.A., the 
absence of whose picturesque delineations of 
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Visiting the Church. By Johannes Bosboom. 
(By permission of Messrs. Wallis & Son.) 
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The Church at Haarlem. By Johannes Bosboom. 
(By permission of Messrs. Wullis & Son.) 


architectural subjects from the walls of the 
Royal Academy will be hereafter sadly 
felt.” 
Ainong the moderns none is so sure of a 
lace among the immortals as Johannes 
osboom. While enthusiasts. for Venetian 
painting of the XVIIIth century will be 
re-proclaiming the genius of Canaletto, 
Guardi, and Tiepolo, whose work at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club may be seen by the 
rivileged few, others will be studving at the 
French Gallery the fine collection of paintings 
by the Dutch artist whose death in 1891 
closed a long life of devotion to architectural 
subjects. Bosboom with sympathetic 
brush treated the interiors of churches with 
true regard for the poetic qualities of archi- 
tecture, and in representing what may be 
called the cathedral glow of light he is 
acknowledged to have been a master. His 
technique varied, and he was less pleasing 
in his attempts at vigorous delineation than 
in his more suggestive moods. But he had 
the real instinct for values, and he impressed 
on all his works the stamp of enduring 
refinement. 


— — —— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Northern Architectural Association. 

From the report of the Council of this 
Association for the fifty-second session, we 
learn than there is a slight decrease in the 
total membership, though the numbers in the 
Members’ and Associates’ Classes are being 
well maintained. The roll of members is now 
as follows :—Members, ninety-two; Associates, 
ninety-five; students, forty-six. 

Representations having been made by local 
lead manufacturers with a view to local archi- 
tects specifying sheet lead, lead pipes, and 
white lead manufactured in the North 
Country, the matter has received careful con- 
sideration, and it is felt that the proposal has 
much to commend it. A list of local archi- 
tects having been supplied to the Tynemouth 
Corporation, Mr. H. Gibson and Mr. A. K. 
Tasker have been appointed by the Corpora- 
tion to serve as co-opted members of a Sub- 
Committee appointed: in connexion with the 
town planning portion of the Housing and 
Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909. Careful con- 
sideration has been given to a proposal made 
by the President containing a suggestion that 
representations should be made to the New- 
castle Corporation with a view to ensuring 
that the portion of the Cross House site 
immediately fronting the Old Assembly 
Rooms in Westgate-road should not be built 
upon, but left open, and thus be the means 
of effecting a much-needed public improve- 
ment. The President had some corre- 
spondence with the Town Clerk, who intimated 


that a contract had already been entered into 
for the sale of the eastern end of the site. 

Attention having been drawn to the fact 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners publish 
a stereotyped set of plans, specifications, and 
uantities for parsonage houses, which the 
ouncil consider as detrimental to architec- 
tural practice, urgent representations have 
been made to the Royal Institute in this 
matter, and it is satisfactory to note the 
Council of the Royal Institute, after giving 
careful consideration to the subject, have 
urged the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
discontinue this undesirable procedure. A 
suggestion having been made that the South 
Shields Corporation should ask the Borough 
Surveyor to prepare plans, specifications, etc., 
for proposed new schools, a letter was for- 
warded to the Town Clerk urging the un- 
desirability of such an arrangement. The 
Town Council afterwards appointed an archi- 
tect in connexion with this work. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association 
paid a visit recently to Hopetoun House, 
the residence of the Marquis of Linlithgow. 
which overlooks the estuary of the Firth of 
Forth, 3 miles from South Queensferry. 
The party were conducted over the house 
by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A. The 
original building is 
been commenced in 1696, from designs 
by the architect, Sir Wiliam Bruce, 
Changes in succeeding years were numerous, 
and many years afterwards very exten- 
sive additions were made by William 
Adam, the architect. The style is Renais- 
sance, and the building consists of a main 
block averaging about 100 ft. square, with 
slightly projecting wings about 80 ft. by 46 ft. 
Advancing beyond these wings, and con- 
nected to them by elegant colonnades of open 
columns, are further wings on each side. The 
whole frontage presents a facade of about 
450 ft., and, as laid out, the entire depth 
measures nearly 300 ft. The main buildings 
comprise basement floor, with three floors of 
rooms above. The wings are appropriated 
by stabling on the north side. The grounds 
are laid out in French style. 


— 
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recorded as having 


The Concrete Institute. 

The second annual general meeting of the 
Concrete Institute was held on May 11 in the 
Lecture Hall of the Institute at Denison 
House, Westminster, Sir Henry Tanner, Kt., 
I. S. O., F. R. I. B. A., in the chair. The follow- 
ing were elected members »f the Institute :— 
Messrs : 

William John H. Allen, Gravesend. 

Thomas Henry Bull, P. A. S. I., Architect’s 
Department, London County Council. 
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Thomas T. B. Cliff, A. M. I. Mech. E., Val- 
paraiso, Chili. 

George Hatton, M. Iron & Steel Inst. 
Brierley Hill. 

Alfred T. MacDermott, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., 
P. W. D., Federated Malay States. 

John Brittain Walker, A. M. I. Mech. E., 
Buenos Aires. 

It was announced that the following students 
had been admitted by the Council :— 

Thomas Percival Green, Stud. Inst. C. E., 
Cardiff. 

John R. Gwyther, B. A., Stud. Inst. Mun. E.. 
Manchester. 

The annual report and statement of 
accounts were adopted. The result of the 
annual election of members of Council was 
announced, and Messrs. G. C. Workman, 
W. T. Hatch, Charles F. Marsh, D. B. 
Butler, E. P. Wells, C. S. Meik, J. Ernest 
Franck, Henry Tanner, W. G. Perkins. 
Bertram Blount, and J. Gibson Fleming were 
elected. . 

From the report of the Council we learn 
that the Institute had on December 31, 1910. 
901 members and fourteen special subscribers: 
the membership has therefore increased by 
fifty-one during the past year, and is still 
increasing. The finances of the Institute are 
in a satisfactory condition and show a balance 
in hand. . 

The Council has had under consideration a 
draft of suggested regulations to be made 
under the provisions of sect. 23 of the London 
County Council (General Powers) Act, 1909. 
with respect to the construction of buildings 
wholly or partly of reinforced concrete. 
These regulations were submitted by the 
Superintending Architect of ‘the London 
County Council to the Institute for its con- 
sideration in accordance with the provisions 
of the 1909 Act referred to, whereby it is 
enacted that the Concrete Institute, together 
with the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and the 
Surveyors’ Institution are to have notice of the 
Councils intention to apply to the Local 
Government Board for allowance of any 
regulations as to the use of reinforced con- 
crete in the County of London. In con- 
nexion with this, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects convened a meeting of re- 
preseulatives of various technical societies 
interested in the matter, and Mr. Charles F. 
Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. T. B. Shore 
were appointed as the delegates of the Con- 
crete Institute. This Conference of Societies 
held a number of meetings, and recommenda- 
tions were arrived at, which were transmitted 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
to the London County Council. The Science 
and the Reinforced Concrete Practice Stand- 
ing Committees of the Concrete Institute held 
six joint meetings, at which were drawn up a 
number of recommendations for the amend- 
ment of the draft regulations. These 
suggested amendments were put forward by 
the Institute’s delegates to the Conference of 
Societies. The Council transmitted to the 
Superintending Architect the pro d amend. 
ments arrived at by the Joint Committee of 
the Concrete Institute, and informed him that 
the Institute was in substantial agreement 
with the recommendations of the Conference 
of Societies, but would be glad if the London 
County Council would also consider the 
further suggestions contained in their Joint 
Committee's amendments. i 

Last year the Council had the question of 
the revision of the rules under consideration. 
and a Sub-Committee was appointed, which 
reported in due cousse, and last October the 
new rules were passed at extraordinary 
general meetings of the Institute and are now 
in force. ' 

The amended rules also provided for the 
creation of a students’ seclion, which it was 
felt would be an advantage to the Institute 
in respect to future members and would be 
in contormnily with the professed object of the 
Institute as regards the education of the public 
in matters concerning concrete generally. 
This students’ section has been started, and 
eleven students already enrolled. ; 

The Council has decided to hold a two days 
summer meeting in June next, and in con- 
nexion therewith to hold the first annual 
dinner on the evening of one of the days. 

A medal will be granted for the best paper 
read at general meetings in each session, it 
being thought that this should encourage the 
contribution of data. that would prove of 
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service to members, particularly when 
recorded in the Transactions. 

Certificates of membership will be issued, 
and their form is now under consideration ; 
designs are being obtained for a seal which 
wil be used for the general purpose of the 
Institute, and more especially for the certifi- 
cates of membership and stationery. 

With a view to the removal of restrictions 
in the building by-laws in respect to the con- 
struction of reinforced concrete, and the short 
loan periods granted by the Local Govern- 
ment Board on structures of such material, 
the Parliamentary Committee has been in 
communication with the Board in reference to 
by-laws respecting reinforced concrete con- 
struction and walls of new buildings, and the 
reply, dated December 8, 1909, stated :— 


“The Board are only aware of one authority, 
the Urban District Council of Newquay, Corn- 
wall, who have in force by-laws specifically deal- 
ing, except in connexion with steel framing, 
with the construction of buildings of ferro- 
concrete. The Board confirmed a series of by- 
laws for that authority on October 22, 1909, 
which has the effect of allowing the walls of 
new buildings to be constructed of reinforced 
concrete of such thickness as shall 
to secure due stability. Some local authorities, 
including the Town Councils of Leeds, Salford, 
and Windsor, and the Urban District Councils 
of Brentford, King’s Norton and Northfield, 
Penge, and Southall Norwood, have made by- 
laws allowing the construction of buildings of 
steel framing filled in with brick or other in- 
combustible material, which, of course, includes 
ferro-concrete. . . . In a large number of 
rura] districts in the country either there are no 
by-laws in force regulating buildings, or the by- 
laws are based on the Board's rural code, which 
makes no provision as to the structure of walls 
for securing stability or the prevention of fires. 
In such districts the construction of buildings 
of ferro-concrete would be unrestricted. In 
many other districts a by-law has been adopted 
similar to that numbered 4 in the Board’s pro- 
visional intermediate model. which allows the 
erection of domestic buildings, subject to cer- 
tain conditions as to size and position, of other 
material than brick or stone. The use of ferro- 
concrete would thus be permitted in the con- 
struction of such buildings. The Board may 
say that they have not found that a large 
number of local authorities have expressed a 
wish to make provision in their py laws for the 
use of ferro-concrete. They will, however. bear 
in mind the question of regulating its use in any 
future edition of the urban model code which 
they may issue.” 


be necessary 


The Parliamentary Standing Committee of 
the Institute replied to the Local Government 
Board, suggesting the inclusion of provisions 
in the model code to permit the use of hollow 
concrete blocks for walls. 


The Society oí Engineers. 


By permission of the Council of the 
Festival of Empire, a party of members of 
the Society of Engineers (Incorporated) and 
their friends, numbering nearly one hundred, 
visited the Crystal Palace on May 6 to in- 
apect the building works in progress. Mr. 
Burnard Geen, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.S.E., Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Council, explained 
the chief points of interest. The visitors 
were first shown the two new reinforced con- 
crete staircases leading from the main floor 
level of the centre transept to the first 
terrace. The surface of all steps and land- 
ings is finished with 1 in. granolithic, put on 
at the same time as the main body of con- 
crete. The concrete was hand mixed, was 
composed of washed shingle varying in size 
from à in. to ; in., washed sand of a sharp 
nature, varying in size from 3 in. downward, 
and Portland cement, in the proportions of 
27 cubic ft. of shingle to 134 cubic ft. of sand 
to 65 cwt. of cement. The whole of the work, 
consisting of some 325 cubic yds. of con- 
crete, was completed in about eleven weeks. 

The next work of interest was the 
strengthening to the existing roof of the 
Indian Section, a polygonal-shaped building 
with sixteen sides. The existing iron-domed 
roof, with a fixed span of 123 ft. 6 in. and a 
rise of 27 ft., built thirty years ago, was 
found to be in bad repair, and in order to 
carry the new false dome of fibrous plaster, 
supported on timber framework, which it was 
decided to add, it was necessary to truss the 
existing ribs. Scaffolding was erected from 
below, and the closing members of the new 
steel trusses were put in with initial tension, 
so as to relieve the existing ribs of dome 
action and convert them into compression 
gnembers of the new trusses. 

At the main entrance to this building there 
is a drop of no less than 10 ft., which has 
been got over by a flight of thirteen steps 
leading down to a raised platform 3 ft. 6 in. 
high above the main floor of the building, 
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12 ft. wide and about 60 ft. long, with a 
further seven steps at each side, thus con- 
verting a serious difliculty into a feature of 
the building. 

Passing out into the grounds again the party 
had a good view of the various features of the 
Exhibition, and inspected the buildings for 
housing the exhibits from South Africa, New 
Zealand, and Australia. These latter build- 
ings are models to three-quarter full size of 
the Parliament Houses of the respective 
colonies, and have an area collectively of 
about 6,500 super. yds. They are constructed 
of timber covered with fibrous plaster, painted 
so as to take the appearance as far as possible 
of the stonework of which the originals are 
constructed. 


— 2 — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son, 
architects, have removed from 13, Waterloo- 
place to No. 1, Victoria-street, S.W. 


The Queen Victoria Memorial. 


On our front page this week we give an 
illustration of the Queen Victoria Memorial, 
which was unveiled on Tuesday by tne King. 
The marble-work to the base of the memorial 
was carried out for Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., 
the sculptor, by Messrs. Joseph Whitehead 
& Sons, Ltd., Kehnington Oval, S.E. 


A Deceased Architect's Estate. 


The late Colonel Eustace J. A. Balfour, 
M.A.Cautab., F. R. I. B. A., Surveyor to the 
Grosvenor Estates, and A. D.C. to the King, 
who died on February 14, aged fifty-six years, 
has left unsettled property of the gross value 
of 4,138/., with net personalty 1,1841. Colonel 
Balfour confirmed the provisions of his 
marriage settlement, and has bequeathed all 
his property absolutely to his wife, Lady 
Frances Balfour, daughter of the eighth Duke 
of Argyll. 

The Design Clab. 


Mr. W. G. Paulson Townsend has pre- 
sented the Design Club with a portrait in 
oils of Mr. L. F. Day, one of the founders 
of the Club, painted by his brother, Mr. 
Ernest Townsend, and it has been hung in 
the clubroom, Great Russell-street. 


The Architectural Association Play. 


As already announced, the A.A. play is to 
take place at the Maddox-street Galleries, by 
kind permission of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on Monday, May 29; 
Tuesday, May 30; Wednesday, May 31; 
Thursday, June 1. The performance on 
Monday, May 29, will be for men only ; morn- 
ing dress and smoking will be permitted. 
Seats, 5s. reserved and 2s. 6d unreserved, 
from the offices of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, 18, Tufton-street, Westminster. 


A Bust of the late King Edward VII. 


A bust oi the late King Edward VII. is 
being exhibited at the Royal Academy by Mr. 
A. Bruce-Joy. This bust was commissioned 
by Mr. R. Walton, President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris, and is to be 
presented by him to the Chamber in the 
autumn for installation in the boardroom, in 
commemoration of his late Majesty's recep- 
tion of the Directors of the Chamber in 1903, 
and as a present to the British colony at 
Paris. A suitable pedestal is being prepared 
by Mr. Arthur Vye-Parminter, architect to 
H.M. Embassy, Paris. 


British Museum Extension. 


In the House of Commons Mr. Carlile 
asked the Hon. Member for Southampton, as 
representing the First Commissioner of 
Works, whether the Trustees of the British 
Museum were strongly opposed to the pro- 

sed use of a site adjoining the Natural 

istory Museum for other purposes than an 
extension of the buildings of the latter 
Museum; and, if so, whether the Government 
could give an assurance that the site referred 
to shouid be kept available for such extension, 
which was urgently required.—Mr. Dudley 
Ward: The reply to the first question is in 
the affirmative. The attitude of his Majesty’s 
Government on the subject will be best under- 
stood by reference to ihe papers, which will 
be in the hands of Hon. Members in a day or 
two. 
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Appointment : Washington University, 
Saint Louis. 

The Directors of Washington University 
announce the appointment of M. Charles 
Abella, of Paris, France, as Professor of 
Design in the School of Architecture. M. 
Abella is a graduate of l'Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts of Paris, and was regarded as one of its 
briliant students. He has won a number of 
honours, including seven medals and several 
important competitions. He was three times 
logiste, and in 1907 secured the first second 
Grand Prix de Rome. After leaving l'Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts M. Abella began the practice 
of architecture in Paris, and won a dis- 
tinguished position in the architectural world. 
In 1908 he won the public competition for the 
Hótel de Ville d'Essones, and in 1910, in 
association with M. Hebrard, won the public 
competition for a Home for the Insane, which 
will cost approximately 4,000,000 francs. For 
several years M. Abella has assisted M. 
Bernier as patron of the Atelier Bernier, and 
in this position has displayed his capacity as 
à teacher. M. Abella's name was suggested 
to the University by M. Victor Laloux, 
member of the Institute of France and patron 
of the Atelier Laloux. The leading architec- 
tural schools of the United States have taken 
the course of securing their professors of de- 
sign from Paris, and this course has been 
justified by the results. M. Abella will 
assume his duties at Washington University 
in September, 1911, and will take direct 
charge of the work of intermediate and 
advanced design. ; 


Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 


At the last annual meeting of the trustees 
and guardians, held under the presidency of 
Mr. Sidney Lee, it was stated that Mr. 
W. H. St. John. Hope had, on behalf of the 
trustees, examined their collections and pre- 
pared for the first time a complete inventory 
of the exhibits. The freehold of No. 19, 
Henley-street, the secretary’s residence, has 
been acquired for 9002., whereby the trust is 
placed in possession of all the buildings that 
abut upon the garden of the birthplace, which 
will now escape from defacement by the erec- 
tion of unsuitable premises around it. The 
trustees have resolved, further, to carry out 
structural alterations of the  custodian's 
cottage (now disused), which stands in the 
garden, and also of the New Place Museum, 
in order to provide for the better classifica- 
tion and security of the collections, with the 
deeds and manuscripts, and for a students’ 
library and reading-room. We may here 
recall that on September 16, 1847, at the 
Mart, Robins, the auctioneer, sold the pro- 
perty for 3,0001, which Peter Cunningham 
offered in writing on behalf of the London 
and Stratford Committees. To-day the fees 
paid by nearly 50,000 visitors amount to a 
total of 2,500/. for the twelve months covered 
by the annual report. 


Humber Conservancy. 


The Conservancy Board have appointed Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. G. N. Abernethy 
as consulting engineers for their projected 
improvement works between Paul Bight and 
the junction of the Trent and Ouse in order 
to train the ebb and flow of those two rivers 
into the Humber at such an angle as shall 
cause the discharges to follow one channel, 
between the end of the new joint dock wall 
and Paul, and a point between the end of the 
wall and Hessle. The Board propose to expend 
an estimated sum of about 133,000/. upon the 
construction of half-tide training walls in 
each of the three rivers concerned—namely, 
from Ousefleet Ness to Trent Falls, from 
Island House to Trent Falls, and, in the 
Humber, from Flaxtleet Ness. 


Addington Palace, Surrey. 

The trustees of the late Mr. F. A. English 
will shortly offer this property for sale. The 
estate of 1,200 acres, lying near Shirley and 
Addington Hills, includes Addington Park 
and the mansion which, during the XIXth 
century, formed a residence of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury. Alderman Barlow Trecothick, 
who in 1767 had bought from the Leigh family 
the manor known as Aguillon's, or Bardolph's, 
built the house near the site of the earlier 
one (1405), on Castle Hill. for the fortifving 
and crenellating of which Sir Robert Aguillon 
obtained licence in 54 Henry III. In 1807 
the estate was bought from W. Cole for 
$5,000l., proceeds of the sale of Croydon 
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Palace and lands elsewhere, on behalf of 
Dr. Manners Sutton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose successor, Dr. Howley, enlarged 
the house and beautified the rk, which 
extends over some 470 acres. The Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners sold the property twelve 
years ago, and provided more suitable resi- 
dences for the Archbishop of Canterbu 
the Bishop of Rochester. The house an 
were withdrawn from sale at auction in 
October, 1909, at a bid of 78,5001. The 
possession of Addington is traced to the time 
of the Domesday Survey, when one of the 
two sub-manors, known as Godric’s, was held 
by Tecelin, King William I.’s cook, and sub- 
sequently in two portions, by St. Mary 
Overie's, Southwark, and by the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem in succession to the 
Templars. It is supposed to have originally 
formed an appendage to the office of King's 
-ook, being held during a long period by a 
kind of grand-serjeantry—the making of 
dishes of gyron or maupyrgernon for the 
Sovereign’s coronation feast. 


———— 97-4 — —- 


ART AND THE STATE. 


AT a meeting of the Design Club, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey on 
Saturday night, an interesting two-hours' dis- 
cussion took place on the subject. of Art and 
the State." Mr. W. Robert Colton, A.R.A., 
opened the debate and said that in England 
they had a lordly way of saying that business 
or art or science was best left to fight for 
itself, and if it could not exist under such 
circumstances it was of little importance. It 
seemed to him that a rare and fugitive thing 
like art, thus neglected, either died under such 
circumstances or lived a very poor and limited 
life. Many of those present were engaged in 
teaching, and they knew that in polytechnics 
and schools where art were mixed up 
with science and other classes, the art class 
invariably became a very poor and feeble 
thing. Art could not be taught as were other 
thinga. In regard to design it could only be 
a negative teaching. They could hardly tell 
a man how to design finally, for the most they 
could do was to tel him negation, as it 
were, that he was doing a bad design. From 
his point of view the beauty of things in 
this world was of equal importance to the 
ease of the flesh : in one case they had the 
well-being of the body in view, and in the 
other the health and iam of the mind. 
They had hundreds of schools throughout the 
country and a central University of art at 
South Kensington, but, having turned out 
those who were to be the producers of modern 
art, they ano proceeded to smother them. 
Ear fen, Greek, Medieval, and Ancient 
English works of art were bought in this 
country, but not modern English art. Fine 
design was not wanted by the manufacturer, 
not from any objection to the design being 
fine, but because of the cost of production 
and the want of demand by the public. If 
the demand for the finest art was strong and 
insistent, then the price for the finest design 
would be wiliingly paid, and the manufacturer 
would employ the finest designers, and thus 
the schools which taught the designers would 
justify their existence. What appeared to 

im more important than the Pack of art 
by the State was the teaching of the apprecia- 
tion of beauty by the masses, and the general 
Stafe encouragement of modern art. The 
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most wonderful epoch of ancient Greek art 
was certainly realised by Phidias, and those 
talented artists and architects of the period, 
but the dynamic spirit, the fountain head of 
that vitality which prompted throughout, was 
the brain of Pericles, who represented the 
Athenian State in its demand for the finest 
design that could be procured. In England 
ihey seemed to grudge the expenditure of 
money on objects which appealed by their 
decorativesense alone. In the case of St. Paul's 
Bridge they were going to do an enormous 
work, thinking of the utility and nothing 
else, as if the means of access from one point 
of London to another was of most import- 
ance. It was important, but surely the 
cultivation of the mind. which could be 
achieved by the construction of fine approaches 
and groups of sculpture and so on, was also 
of importance from the esthetic side. They 
failed to appreciate the fact that miserable 
surroundings made miserable human beings. 
The few decorative things in their parks and 
streets were not given a fair chance, and they 
were not even kept clean. Marble and 
bronze in London if properly attended to 
would last as long as in Paris or Vienna. In 
Gilbert’s fountain in Piccadilly-circus they 
had the most beautiful fountain in England, 
but the water could not play properly, because 
there was not sufficient basis, and the thing 
was kept indifferently clean. ‘They could not 
expect a work of art to look beautiful under 
such circumstances, and in this country no 
opportunity was given for the production of 
great works of art from the sculptor’s or 
designer's point of view, and very few in 
architecture. To produce great painters and 
ee Sa and architects opportunities for great 
works must be given by the State. The 
genius of sculpture had never been more 
highly cultivated than at present in the 
history of England, and with State encourage- 
ment they would in a few years turn out the 
foremost nation of sculptors in Europe. All 
that was wanted was a few thousands of 
pounds a year. Asa nation, although not as 
individuals, they had lost the sense of art. 


` Exploited by dealers and antiquaries, they had 


become a nation of collectors of curios and 
the antique. The Royal Academy and a few 
provincial corporations were the only bodies 
which made an attempt to encourage modern 
art. Mr. Colton proceeded to urge the duty 
of the State to cultivate the appreciative 
faculty of the beautiful in the masses, and as 
a means to this showed how the elementary 
schools of the country and their surroundings 
could be made more beautiful. Art must be 
brought to the masses and not locked up in 
museums. In the large centres of population 
where metalwork and other industries were 
carried on the workers must have the oppor- 
tunily of seeing the best examples of design. 
In every trading district there should be a 
small museum of designs, which should be the 
criterion of taste. It should be built by a 
skilled architect, decorated by famous de- 
signers and sculptors and painters, and con- 
tain the choicest examples of such kinds of 
work as the district was engaged in producing. 

Mr. H. R. Mileham expressed extreme dis- 
satisfaction with the conditions under which 
modern art is produced, and thought the finest 
work had been produced to demand, for a pur- 
pose, and for a distinct place. Works of art 
ought to be commissioned by the State. He 
agreed as to the necessity for the cultivation of 
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the appreciative faculty for the beautiful, and 
lamented the fact that at Oxford thousands 
of men passed through the University and 
gathered all kinds of knowledge except that 
which had to do with art. 

Mr. Fenn pointed out that there were plenty 
of fine designers at the present time, and it 
was simply public appreciation which was 
wanted. The designer was anxious to do the 
best thing, but it was not wanted. 

Mr. J. M. Doran, alluding to Mr. Colton's 
criticism of the amateur attempis at art in 
the home which 80 often take the form of 
the * painting indifferent flowers on the look- 
ing-glasses and landscapes on the coal- 
scuttles, asked if he would include in his 
condemnation the present art, a great deal of 
which had a beauty of its own. 

Mr. Colton said what was natural, spon- 
taneous art was very different to the ordinary 
school teaching and drawing, which had 
nothing spontaneous about it, and was worth 
nothing at all, and it simply taught a person 
to do something with great effort which we 
thought was decoration. 

Mr. F. Black referred to the suggestion for 
having machinery in the art schools of the 
London County Council. He did not con- 
sider it was part of the duty of a designer 
to be an artisan, but it would be an advantage 
if, say, where a man was designing for a 
carpet there was a loom in the school so that 
he could see the actual result of the pue in 

Mr. Lindsay Buttertield held that art for a 
trade should not be taught in the school. The 
student should be taught what was good in 
art and design, and after leaving the school 
should train to work for the trade. The 
London County Council made out that 
students would jm for the trade. 

Mr. Napper contended the the designer was 
concerned with the appearance of the article, 
and it did not matter to him how it 
was made. There was plenty of beautiful 
work done at South Kensington, but no pro- 
cess in the world could reproduce it. 

Mr.. R. Stephens contended that the best 
inspiration for any artistic training was patron- 
age, which meant a Minister of Fine Arts. 
In France, where they had a Minister of Fine 
Arts, the effect was felt right through the 
country. Works of, art were bought and 
allotted to various places where they had 
their effect in quickening the artistic sense. 

Mr. Wilcock gaven an experience of his own 
in the employment of a designer from South 
Kensington, and said the art of the students 
there was a crude and savage art. 

Mr. Voysey considered that the first thing 
to do was to cultivate the love of beauty in 
the masses. First they must make up their 
minds what they wanted the State to do. 1f 
they were only to ask the State to find 
students to feed the manufacturers he was 
certain they would get no beauty. 

Mr. Shaw said that a student trained in 
an art school found when he went to a manu- 
facturer that he had not been trained to work 
io time, and consequently the manufacturer 
found him too expensive to keep. 

Mr. R. H. Adams said that in Antwerp 
there were fine studios, and students were 
helped in a practical way. He asked whether 
ik would be possible to tax the pictures which 
went out of the country and devote the tax 
to art training. 

Mr. Colton, in winding up the discussion, 
said that it looked at present as if all the 
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Swansea Improvement Competition : First Premiated Design. 
By Messrs. Phillips & Vauzhan, AA. R. T. B. A. 


money which was spent went to provide 
designers for the manufacturers, whereas the 
money spent by the State should be for the 
advancement of the standard of design. It 
was a matter of the general culture of the 
whole nation. Money ought to be spent on 
placing fine things where the people could see 
them, and living workers must be encouraged 
bv being given an opportunity to dispose of 


their work. 
— 2 — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


The Daily Maii Competition. 

The Daily Mail is offering a prize of 100“. 
for the best design for a country house to 
cost from 900/. to 1,100. The drawings are 
to be submitted not later than July 31. Full 
particulars will appear in our next issue, but 
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our readers are referred to the “Note” 


appearing on page 604. 


Town Planning, Halifax. 


Mr. J. H. Whitley, M.P., has invited 
architects having offices in the County 
Borough of Halifax to submit in competition 
a scheme for making use of the recently-passed 
Town Planning Act in connexion with the 
County Borough of Halifax. The scheme 
submitted is to be | 

(a) Such as the. local authority might 
properly make use of in connexion with the 
preparation of a scheme under the Town 
Planning Act. 

(b) Be framed with due consideration of 
the borough as a whole, and apply more par- 
ticularly to the areas in which development 
may take place during the next twenty years. 

(c) Deal in broad outline with the areas 
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over which town planning powers ought now 
to be sought for the following objects :— 

l. New main roads for developing 
building land and connecting out- 
lying districts of the borough. 

2. Open spaces, recreation grounds, resi- 
dential areas, industrial zones sites 
far public buildings. 

(d) Deal in more detail with one or more 
areas likely to come under early development. 

(e) Give full consideration to economy of 
cost, architectural effect, and financial success 
in laying out the sites for the different classes 
of buildings, roads, open spaces, parks, and 
recreation grounds. 

(f) Make suitable provision for the reason- 
able needs of through transit, and, wherever 
practicable, adopt a gradient of not more than 
one in twenty for main roads. 

Each set of drawings and the accompanying 
description must be sent in anonymously, 
accompanied by the envelope supplied, con- 
taining the author's declaration, name, and 
address. Each package must be marked 
"Town Plan.“ The design of each com- 
petitor must be sent in (carriage paid) to an 
address which will be notified before the date 
of sending in, which date is September 15, 
1911. The designs will be submitted to 
Professor Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., as assessor; 
and the first, second, and third premiated 
plans will be awarded 100, 30, and 20 guineas 
respectively. In case of equality of merit 
the right 1s reserved to divide the premiums 
equally. The escis designs will become 
the property of the promoter, who will pre- 
sent them to the Corporation of Halifax for 
permanent exhibition. All unsuccessful de- 


signs will be returned. 


Corbridge Sewage. 

Mr. Harry W. Taylor, A.M.I.C.E., of 
Newcastle, has been appointed assessor in this 
competition. Fourteen schemes have been sub- 
mitted, and it is believed that the estimates 
range from 3,0007. to 12,0000. 


Castie-street Improvement, Swansea. 

We illustrate the designs chosen by Mr. 
S. S. Reay, the assessor, in the recent com- 

tition promoted by the County Borough of 

wansea for the Castle-street improvements. 

Tne winning design, by Messrs. Phillips & 
Vaughan, is a good practical working scheme 
of considerable architectural merit. The 
treatment of the angle shops and the 
entrances, both back and front, show care- 
ful attention to business requirements. The 
pavilion features which break up the facade 
afford, no doubt, a certain variety and play 
of effect, but it is just a question whether 
they are, strictly speaking, quite justified 
from the point of view of design, as they seem 
to need somie more definite suggestion from 
the plan to account for their existence. 

Although the effect in this case is pleasing, 
the more correct and more satisfactory treat- 
ment in dealing with a block of shops is, we 
think, to create bold angle features, and con- 
nect them with an unbroken horizontal line; 
but every case must be considered on its 
merits. 

Swansea may be congratulated on a result 
which seems to justify its action in promot- 
ing this competition. There is no doubt that 
by this means a better result has been 
obtained than would have been possible had 
the Council permitted each shop to be dealt 
with separately. There is no need to insist 
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on the necessity of dealing with such schemes 
as a whole, but even had the Council con- 
tented itself with making this treatment a 
binding condition and leaving the rest to 
private enterprise, the result would hardly 
have been much better, while it could, and 
probably would, have been infinitely worse. 


— —9———— 
BOOKS. 


The Churches of Surrey. By J. E. Morris, 
B.A. (George Allen & Sons. 2s. 6d.) 


The Churches of Norfolk. Vols. I. and II. 


By J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
(George Allen & Sons. 3s. each.) 

The Isle of Wight: Its Churches and 
Heliqious Houses. By J. CHARLES Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A. (George Allen & Sons. 
2s. 6d.) 


WE welcome most heartily tlis little series 
of handbooks, and hope that in time every 
county will be included. They will be found 
extremely useful, both to resident and visitor, 
and wili do much to encourage a more general 
interest in these treasures of the past. 

(1) Surrey is excellently arranged. The 
parishes are in alphabetical order, and at the 
end of the description of each church is given 
a list of special features of interest. This 
latter is a good plan, and we should like to 
have found it also in the volumes cn Norfolk. 

The illustrations, however, are not so satis- 
factory. Several of the photos ere poor and 
indistinct, and the selection is not good. In 
a county so rich in brasses as Surrey at 
least one plate might have been devoted to 
them. Moreover, the Renaissance work 
deserves more than one plate. Again, there 
is no illustration of the Chaldon wall paint- 
ings, one of the most interesting remains in 
the district. We shouid have preferred one of 
these to the plate of the old yew at Tandridge. 

We hope that the followiug omissions will 
be rectified in the second edition, to which 
we confidently look forward. 

At Great Bookham no mention is made of 
the famous late Shiers brass, 1668. At 
Cranleigh there is a very interesting one show- 
ing the Resurrection. At Shere half of the 
brass of Lord Audley still exists, and there 
is another to a former rector in Mass vest- 
ments, dated 1412. 

Yet, after all, these omissions are small 
considering the large amount of country which 
had to be covered. The author evidently 
knows his subject well, and his opinions are 
judicious and sound. We hope he will be 
entrusted with other volumes. 

(2) Norfolk, Vols. I. and IL, are arranged 
on a slightly different plan. The churches 
come in alphabetical order under their rural 
deaneries, but no list, unfortunately, is given 
after each church of the most interesting 
features. 

The great number of notable churches has 
necessitated a rather less exhaustive treat- 
ment, and yet it has perforce run into two 
volunies. 

The illustrations ars much better in quality 


than in the *urrey book, but the selection is, 


still unsatisfactory. A large number of 
drawings, however, have been inserted in the 
text, which will be found very useful. We 
should have preferred some of these to have 
been plates, and some of the plates drawings. 

In Vol. L, out of seven plates no less than 
four are devoted to fonts. All of these are 
fine pieces of work, but, considering the large 
number of other things of equal interest, the 
space aliotted seems disproportionate. 

In Vol. II., out of twelve illustrations four 
are of doorways, every one of them Norman. 

Yet there is not a single plate in either 
volume showing either Gothic or Renaissance 
monuments. Nor is there one of the ancient 
brasses or screens of Norfolk. When we re- 
member that this county contains the two 
great brasses at King's Lynn, which, in the 
author's own words, are the largest and 
finest in Christendom,’’ our regret is the 
greater. We think there must be some mis- 
take in the statement that Yarmouth Church 
is 3,236 ft. long. 

(3) Its geographical conditions justify the 
publishers in giving the Isle of Wight a 
separate volume, though the number of its 
churches do not. 


This latter fact has led the author to include l 


an account of the various religious houses 
formerly existing in it. Where remains 
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actually still exist, some justification can be 
found for this, though hardly coming within 
the scope of “ Parish Churches,” with which 
this series purports to deal. But when not a 
single fragment of the ancient building sur- 
vives, there seems less excuse. 

The photographs in this volume are poor, 
and cannot compare with those in the volumes 
on Norfolk. Also they are almost all of ex- 
teriors, and thus too small to show much 
detail. 

'l'here are some curious misprints; one in- 
forms us (on page 4) that William FitzOsborne 
was ‘‘the first Roman lord of the Island.” 

The two most striking features in the book 
are the introduction and the account of the 
Abbey of Quarr. 

The former is both scholarly and fair. The 
author, we are glad to see, shows in all its 
hideous meanness the policy of Henry VIII. 

There are still a few persons who believe 
the old story of the the Lordly Monarch 
who burst the bonds of Rome,’’ and who was 
actuated solely by a desire for reform. The 
author says plainly that it was greed of gain. 
The fact that the charges against the monas- 
teries were, with hardly an exception, false 
never worried “Bluf King al.“ The 
author gives also a good picture of the per- 
secutions of the Roman Catholics by Elizabeth, 
which fact is so often forgotten. 

We have no room to refer at length to the 
description of Quarr Abbey, but it is admir- 
able and so is the plan. We should have liked 
a representative view of what is still standing. 

These two portions alone would make the 
book worth getting. Yet the pleasure with 
which one reads the series cannot but be tem- 
pered with regrets. It is a continuous story 
of the substitution for the unique of the com- 
monplace, and for the genuine antique of the 
modern imitation. 

Nevertheless, we found the volumes of 
undoubted value and interest. Altogether the 
series should bring considerable credit to 
Messrs. Allen. 


Old English Mezzotints. By Marcor« C. 
SALAMAN. Illustrated. (The Studio Office. 
5s. net.) 


Tux decorative uses of good prints are well 
known to architects and others who study the 
suitability of various forms of house em- 
bellishment. Prints of one sort or another 
form a part of the pictorial equipment of 
most dwelling-houses, but choice examples 
from the plates of many gifted mezzotint 
engravers of the XVIIIth century, the 
favourite period, are so rare that only the 
exceptionally well-to-do collector can afford 
to possess the original prints. With the 
finest states changing hands at Christie's and 
elsewhere at prices well into four figures, 
humbler enthusiasts must be satisfied with 
inferior examples or must turn their attention 
to work of other periods, among which the 
present day may be recommended. Some 
knowledge of XVIIIth-century mezzotints is 
indispensable, of course, in any consideration 
of the subject, and in pursuing this interest- 
ing study the book of reproductions issued 
from the Studio otfice is useful; 128 illus- 
trations are given of famous prints by 
J. Raphael Smith, Valentine Green: J. 
McArdell, and other engravers, after pictures 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hopp- 
ner, Lawrence, and other painters; and the 
introduction is instructive. 


The Materials of the Painter's Craft, from 
the Earliest. Times to the End of the 
NVITth Century. By A. P. Laurie. 
(T. N. Foulis. 5s.) 


As THE author very rightly says more than 
once, in a volume of this size it is impossible 
to dea] exhaustively with everv side of the 
subject. He has, however, managed to get 
together enough materials to make a most 
interesting book—a book which makes an 
enthusiast want to follow his example and 
begin experimenting straightway. Cennino 
says, " Painting on walls is the most delight- 
ful and charming work there can be." Pass- 
ing over, therefore, the earlier chapters, we 
will make a few remarks on fresco In this 
it seems probable that the ancients allowed 
themselves a latitude not recognised as pos- 
sible at the Renaissance or at present. By 
having very thick plaster, still wet right 
through to the innermost layer, the surface 
would not harden for several days, thus 
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enabling the artist to cover large spaces 
without joins. It certainly does sound 
“ delightful.” 

Reference is made (page 156) to the fresco 
at South Kensington by Lord Leighton as 
XVIth- century method. A pamphlet, giving 
full particulars of the method used. hangs by 
the side of “ The Arts of War." The method 
is that known as the “Gambier Parry," a 
spirit fresco, painted on dry plaster. The use 
of white made from slaked lime has been 
(not "should be") revived. Mrs. “argent 
Florence mentioned it in a paper read in 19.6. 

Is it quite proved that fresco is quite un- 
suitable in such a climate as that of Great 
Britain”? James Ward writes in ‘ Fresco 
Painting " to the effect that it is hardly fair 
to blame our climate for the iguorance of 
their materials shown by some mid-Victorian 
painters.” There are remains of paintings in 
some of our churches, perhaps in tempera, 
but, if so, less rather than more durable than 
fresco. One example, painted in the XIIIth 
century, was covered up after nearly 300 
years’ exposure; about 300 years later it was 
chipped out “from behind thick layers of 
whitewash and plaster” ; after another seventy 
or eighty years it was in good condition, and 
obviously, to a great extent, the original 
work. ‘This in our much-abused climate and 
near the sea! Surely, with reasonable pre- 
cautions in building, it is worth while giving 
both fresco and tempera a trial. There 
are," to quote James Ward again, “ artists 
who could do it.” 

As to the tempera medium, we do not agree 


with Mr. Laurie as to its inferiority. 
Varnished, it may be hardly distinguishable 
from oil painting. Unvarnished, it has 


qualities all its own, and, to judge from the 

preservation of pictures 500 years old. such 

as the “ Deposition,” by R. Van der Weyden, 
and a predella by Fra Angelico in the 

National Gallery, varnishing 18 totally un- 

necessary. The author evidently agrees with 

the conclusion of the Paint and Varnish” 

Society, that the less linseed oil used the 

better. What about poppy oil? Professor 

Church says the latter dries throughout in iour 

or five days, while linseed only forms a skin. 

The Van Eycks, formerly credited with the 
invention of painting in oil, seem to have 
used a much superior medium, practically 
Impervious to moisture. 

Space does not admit of all that might be 
said on this, to artists, most fascinating of 
subjects. It is to be hoped that those painters 
who do succeed in making their pictures last 
"for ever" will be able to do work which 
will be worthy of immortality. 

The book is well illustrated, is printed in 
good clear type, and has a splendid list of 

ooks of reference. 

Studies in the Decorative Art of Japan. By 
Sir Francis Piccott. Pp. 150; 17° 
illustrations (including 32 full-page plates, 
11 in colour). 4to. 25s. net. (B. T. 
Batsford. 1911.) 

A SHORT description of the temples of Nikko 

and Shiba in Tokyo, five chapters on the 

decoration of surfaces, including lattice-work 
and a consideration of the use of the circular 
form, and a long argument on Pakwa Diapers 
and Key Borders—all, except the first, tuliv 
and aptly illustrated—go to make the contents 
of this not very large book. It is al 
extremely provocative. At almost every page 
one wishes that the author were present to 
explain this or to expand that, or in order that 
we might bid him go and do more in some 
certain direction and with a definite aim. He 
writes so well (this from one tormented by the 
literary crudeness of most ''architectural " 
books) and makes his meaning so clearly that 
we would like to have it out with him word 
for word on many issues. When he asks. 

“ How is it possible for convention and art 

vitality to co-exist? " and himself gives the 

hint of a partial answer, two pages further 
on, when, speaking of the monochrome 

pictorial art of Japan, he says, But it is a 

convention with this much to be said in 

its favour, it is the offspring of necessity.” 

Will he not conceive of an esthetic neceasity 

absolutely cogent, as compared with the super- 

able material limitations to which he refers? 

But we must pass this and kindred pointe— 

our author wanders variously in the realm of 

rudimentary esthetic—for they fall as he 
properly remarks, outside the intent of these 
studies." ‘The intention really is to essay an 
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analysis of some of the fundamental forms of 
Japanese decorative art, and to trace their 
development and amplification in the temples 
of Nikko and Shiba; Nikko of the Hills, well 
known to travellers, and Shiba, in the middle 
of the town, hardly known at all, and burnt 
io the ground a few years ago. 

The temple decorators seldom allowed the 
smallest space of wall or floor to go without 
its appropriate ornament; loved rather to de- 
vote to it the greatest possible amount of 
labour. Time was not of the essence of their 
contract, which was lifelong, the living wage 
being guaranteed practically in perpetuity. 
Failing powers did not terminate the agree- 
ment, for the arts and handicrafts were 
hereditary, and the son was ready to take 
the father’s place. If art is long, life in old 
Japan was even longer." In this indefatig- 
able profusion of colours in marvellous har- 
monies, or splendidly discordant, lavish 
expenditure of gold, wealth of design, lacquer 
beyond compare,” certain basic forms are to 
be traced in more and more complicated in- 
volution. Of these forms the pakwa and 
svastika symbols, and the circle, including 
the yang and yin and the mon devices, are 
here chiefly dealt with. Of these the circle 
series has perhaps the most immediate appeal 
to the Western designer. Its symbolism is 
endless; it is itself the symbol of infinity, and 
as an empirical inspiration, though less 
effectively and perhaps less extensively— 
certainly less subtly—used in Europe than in 
Japan, 1t is still more familiar than the other 
two as a basis of design. Whether in Japan 
it is used chiefly for its symbolic import or for 
the practical aid it fender. it is difficult or 
impossible for the Westerner to determine. 
We can only refer those interested to the 
chapters dealing with the subject, and venture 
to hope that the author will carry his alluring 
indication of the possibilities of the theme 
some stages further. 

Adequately to indicate the content of the 
realm governed by the svastika and pakwa 
svmbols—srastika, “ pure secret of the eye of 
right doctrine " and Buddha’s heart’s seal, and 
the pakwa ‘‘divining-rod,” an arrangement 
of a long and two short lines composable in 
eight ways, forming the “eight trigrams ’’— 
adequately to indicate this here and now were 
impossible. To those who care for tracing 
history in terms of the migration of decorative 
forms the author's ideas concerning the origin 
of the key border of Greece should 
interesting. His definition of a true "key ” 
as a border, which, if the parts be produced, 
should form a true pakwa diaper, is provoca- 
tive in this connexion ; it is certainly produc- 
tive of better results, is a better test, than 
Owen Jones's definition—''a continuously 
meandering line." It is as a contribution to the 
elucidation of this point and as an item in 
the growing accumulation of data for the 
eventual correlation of the fundamental 
symbols of the world that this book is chiefly 
valuable. We would urge the author to 
pursue his investigations with this end in 
view. 

The Beautiful Necessity. Seven Essays on 
Theosophy and Architecture. By CLAUDE 
Bracpon. (The Manas Press, Rochester, 
N.Y. 1910. London: B. T. Batsford. 
10s.) 


Tuts is a series of seven essays on Theosophy 
and Architecture by an author of repute in 
the United States as an architect and a man 
of ideas. As we once heard it put: ''It is 
difficult to say what Theosophy is, because 
it is everything,” which comes to “ nothing ” 
if you follow it out—“ skittles, ° according to 
a sportaman's definition of art. The miasma is 
indicative of a time which would attain under- 
standing without mental effort, and a 
sufficiency of knowledge to satisty its vague 
requirements, a jumble of notions rendered 
homogeneous by the surrounding fog. But 
hear the author: The theosophic idea is 
that everything is an expression of the Self— 
or whatever other name one may choose to 
give to that immanent unknown reality which 
forever hides behind all phenomenal life—but 
because, on the physical plane, our only 
avenue of knowledge is sense perception; a 
more exact expression of the theosophic idea 
would he: Everything is the expression of 
the Self in terms of sense.” Art, accordingly, 
is the expression of Self in terms of sense. 
With each of the essays we have not space 
to deal. They treat of Unity and Polarity 
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tour little friends “Yo” and ‘‘In’’), 

hangeless Change (or Diversity in Mono- 
tony), The Bodily Temple (culled from the 
Rosicrucians). Latent Geometry (with which 
Gwilt bas made us familiar), The Arithmetic 
of Beauty and Frozen Music (of which we 
have heard before). All the cases stated pre- 
sent at first blush the plausible illusion as of 
a flood of light, which becomes their most 
obnoxious characteristic when the arguments 
employed are found to be not so much wrong 
as simply not arguments at all. 

However, we find it impossible entirely to 
condemn a book so pleasantly printed and 
written. ‘The illustrative diagrams, of which 
there are a great many, are interesting and 
provocative, and, provided they be taken in a 
cursory way, not really harmful. And the 
author is not unaware of what dangers there 
may be for the weaker brethren when he says, 
for instance :—“ The designer who seeks the 
ultimate secret of architecture, harmony, in 
mathematics rather than in the trained eye, 
is following the wrong road to success ” ; and 
Even while formulating concepts of art, the 
author must again reiterate that the concept 
is unfruitful in art," which happily nullifies 
his contention—divorcing it from any useful 
purpose. ln conclusion, and to indicate his 
method, we may quote again :—“ One possible 
criticism the author meets, not with apologies, 
but with defiance. The inductive method has 
not, in these pages, been honoured by due 
observance. Jt would have been easy to have 
treated the subject inductively, amassing facts 
and drawing conclusions, but to have done so 
the author would have been false to the very 
ee about which the work came into 

eing. With the acceptance of the ancient 
wisdom, the inductive method becomes a thing 
of the past, facts are no longer useful in 
order to establish a hypothesis, they are used 
rather to elucidate a known and accepted 
truth, etc." The italics are our own. It 
would not have been so easy. Hence 
Theosophy. 


Heimatliche Bauweise. By PHIIIP PT KARM, 
Architect. (Westdeutsche Verlagsgesell- 
schaft, Wicsbaden.) 


To THE making of books on domestic build- 
ings, particularly buildings of a smaller type, 
there would seem to be no end. At home 
the number of works on this subject pub- 
lished within the last ten years or so would 
make quite a formidable list. And it is not 
a little curious to note that one of the first 
hooks of importance on recent domestic 
English architecture was by a German, 
Hermann Muthesius. This book, written in 
German, was intended for a German public, 
but even for English readers it still remains 
the most comprehensive work on the subject. 
The book before us deals with domestic 
building in Germany, and it is written and 
illustrated avowedly with the object of im- 
proving and guiding national taste in this 
matter. It is a work of considerable practical 
value, for it not only deals with design, 
but also with construction, materials, and 
cost, while its preliminary pages are de- 
voted to an illustrated survey of earlier 
types of building. Later phases of domestic 
building in England have not been without 
a certain influence abroad; but Mr. Kahm, in 
his selection. of modern work in Germany, 
carefully and wisely avoids any exampies 
which indicate this intluence. He is content, 
as he may well be, with the Teutonic tradi- 
tion in house architecture, and his own work, 
as well as that of the architects which he has 
chosen to illustrate, bears an idiosyncratic 
national stamp. But while he would, within 
certain limits, seem to have approached the 
solution of a problem with regard to the 
general design of smaller types of homely 
building. he is not quite so happy when he 
deals with furniture and decoration. Here 
the idiosyncratic element disappears and l'art 
nouveau steps in. But it is to be remembered 
with regard to l'art nouveau that it often 
appears better in execution than it does in the 
sort of shaky-line drawing which German 
draughtsmen adopt, in antagonism, we 
suppose, to the Classic methods of the French 
school. However this may be, there is a 
traditional element in German furniture and 
decoration just as there is in German building ; 
and if a certain continuity is sought to be 
preserved: in one case we fail to see why it 
should be ignored in the other. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


TEE Tempers CHuncH. A Short Histo 
and Description. By George Worley. Wit 
illustrations. (London: G. Bell & Sons. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

THE CASTLES AND WALLED Towns or 
ENGLAND. By Alfred Harvey. (London: 
Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. By George Herbert West. 
(London: G. Bell & Sons. 6s. net.) 


— —— 
" CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architectural Education and the Institute 
Examinations. 

Sin,—I shall be glad if you will kindly 
allow me to reply to the letters which 
appeared in the Zuilder of April 28 dealing 
with my article on Architectural Education 
and the Institute Examinations.“ 

My suggestion that the Institute should 
abandon the Preliminary Examination as far 
as possible, and require intending students 
to pass a matriculation or other similar 
examination is, I think, an extremely import- 
ant one. I can think of no other single 
alteration to the existing scheme which would 
have anything like so beneficial an effect as 
this. There may be excellent reasons for not 
making this alteration, but I do not think 
those advanced by Mr. Middleton are very 
weighty. He says, There are at present, 
and will be for many years to come, a large 
number of students who enter articles and do 
not take a University course.” 

The part of this relating to the present 
is quite accurate, and it may also hold good 
as to the future, but when Mr. Middleton 
proceeds as follows, “for whom it must be 
essential to provide a Preliminary Examina- 
tion at headquarters," then I feel bound to 
ask Why?" 

Surely Mr. Middleton is not under the 
impression that taking a matriculation 
examination implies of necessity the taking 
of a University course? 

And if a Preliminary Examination is pro- 
vided at headquarters in all other professions, 
not onlv does it not follow that such an 
examination is necessary in our profession, 
but it still has to be shown that it is 
necessary in the others. 


Mr. Middleton proposes a „further“ 
examination between the Intermediate and 
the Final. 


I am inclined to think, however, that if the 
Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations 
are strengthened on the lines I suggested. 
there would be no need for this“ further“ 
examination. 

While I quite agree with the suggestion to 
include simple questions on the principles 
underlying the reinforcement of concrete in 
the paper on Theoretical Construction ’’ in 
the Intermediate, I really do not think with 
Mr. Middleton that the papers set in this sub- 
ject are too advanced. As I said in my 
article, Theoretical construction. 
should present no difficulty to students who 
are familiar with elementary mechanics, and 


who have attended a course of twenty or 


thirty lectures, particularly if they also do 
some practical work in a laboratory, as all 
students should.“ 

And this brings me to Mr. Edwin Smith's 
letter. Mr. Smith states that“ In his article 
p . . Mr. Purchon shows himself to be 
quite out of touch with the conditions under 
which the great majority of provincial 
students work,“ and in support of this state- 
ment he quotes the above remarks about 
theoretical construction, and also asks if 
students who cannot attend such lectures and 
laboratory work are to be doomed to failure. 
I should say not; I merely drew attention 
to what I think the best way of learning 
theoretical construction, and I referred to the 
number of lectures to show that, compared 
with other subjects, this one is not par- 
ticularly difficult. Personally, I think the 
student of architecture who is not within 
reach of one or other of the larger towns is 
considerably handicapped, but not more so 
than he would be were he endeavouring to 
enter, say, the medical profession. 

Mr. Middleton, to return to his letter, 
objects to a great addition to the testimonies 
of study. I suggested certain additions with 
the object of keeping the student away from 
the examination until he is ready for it. 
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I am convinced that many students sit for 
ihe Intermediate and the Final when they 
are far from adequately prepared for these 
examinations, and this can best be prevented 
by stiffening up the testimonies of study. 

So long as it is of a kind which will help 
a student in his studies, a little additional 
work can safely be asked for. I consider, 
for instance, that before taking the Inter- 
mediate Examination a student should have 
made some measured drawings of Gothic and 
Renaissance work. I imagine most architects 
will agree with this; then why not ask for 
such drawings? 

Again, surely everyone will agree that, 
before taking the Final, a student should 
have prepared more than one design, and that 
therefore only good can be done by asking 
for three or four designs in addition to the 
set of working drawings. And I also hope 
it would be generally agreed that a candidate 
for the Final should have measured more 
than one building or part of a building. 

With regard to insistence on uniform 
preparation of drawings, I think it important 
that the examiners should state clearly what 
is dx EQ. for most students have a very 
considerable respect for the conditions laid 
down by the Institute. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to be gained by insisting that 
the drawings must be 27 in. by 22 in., par- 
ticularly when, in the ''Advice to Candi- 
dates, it is stated that some drawings may 
be another size. 

Much would be gained by making the con- 
ditions agree with the Advice to Candi- 
dates. For instance, in the latter it is 
stated that a sketch notebook should be the 
inseparable companion of the probationer, so 
that I suppose the examiners would be 
justified in asking him to produce it. 

I knew a student who was asked at the 
“Oral” in the Intermediate whether he had 
brought any designs with him, and on reply- 
ing that he had not, as they were not asked 
for, was told that “he might as well have 
brought some.” 

While dealing with .the testimonies of 
study, Mr. Middleton refers to the replacing 
of apprenticeship by University studies with- 
out practical office experience. I should like 
to say that I should also be very sorry to see 
the Universities taking the place of the office, 
for I believe the best results are obtained by 
a combination of the two. ` 

With regard to Mr. Middleton’s comments 
on the Final, I think it would be a great 
mistake for the Institute to give this an 
alternative character. I think it is the func- 
tion of the Final to ascertain whether or not 
a candidate has the sound, all-round know- 
ledge of architectural work which should be 
possessed by all architects. 

The last paragraph of the R. I. B. A. 
Advice to Candidates puts this clearly :— 
The student having passed the Final will 
have shown himself to be possessed of a solid 
groundwork of knowledge on which he may 
55 with those more advanced studies in 

esign and Construction, proficiency in which 
will qualify him to engage in successful prac- 
tice as an architect.” 

Mr. Middleton's closing paragraph is one 
which all architects and all who are providing 
facilities for architectural education should 
consider carefully. 

I think it is generally believed that it is 
a very simple matter for a boy to become an 
architect. The boy has “a taste for draw- 
ing," and, as a result, is condemned to spend 
from three to five years in an architects 
office, during which time he probably 
gradually discovers either that he has no 
taste for architecture, or, as Mr. Middleton 
says, that he is just at the beginning of a 
long course of training which he cannot afford. 
And is it not here that the school of archi- 
tecture is of value? Before the boy decides 
to enter the school he sees the prospectus, in 
which a course of work extending over from 
three to five years is clearly stated. He sees 
at once that ‘‘a taste for drawing” alone 
will not carry him far, but if he decides to 
enter the school, he does so for a term. or, at 
the most, a session. During this period he 
can easily discover from the work he is doing, 
and from that which he sees the older 
students doing, whether architecture is the 
rignt profession for him to pursue. 

If he decides it is not, then at the end of 
a few months he may abandon it, and little 
or no harm is done. W. S. Purcuon. 
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Unity in the Architectural Profession. 

Sin, — The letter from Mr. Hiorns which 
appeared in last week's Builder deals under 
one title with three distinct matters :—(1) 
The difficulty of applying the examination 
test in certain exceptional cases, (2) the 

licy of bringing all British architects with- 
in the Institute, and (3) the conditions under 
which the Society of Architects is proposed 
to be absorbed in the Institute. ou will, 
I hope, pardon my suggesting that this third 
portion of tbe letter should never have been 
given publication, except as a private com- 
munication to the Journals of one or both of 
the bodies concerned, as the details disclosed 
had, up to that moment, been faithfully treated 
as being strictly private and confidential by all 
to whom they had been made known. 

The other matters stand on a different foot- 
ing, and are open to discussion. 

lt is easy, as Mr. Hiorns has done, to 
exaggerate the difficulty pointed to under the 
first head. My experience, which has been 
considerable, suggests that in almost every 
case when it is claimed that a man’s 
** artistic temperament is such that he ought 
not to be subjected to examination in the 
rudiments of architectural and constructional 
knowledge, it would be not far from the truth 
to substitute the words ''incorrigible lazi- 
ness for those in inverted commas above. 
The exceptions can scarcely amount to half 
a dozen in a century, and even with them 
it would probably not be impossible to deal 
in a properly-devised Registration Bill. Mr. 
Hiorns would be doing real service if he 
were to draft a clause for the purpose, instead 
of begging the question by naming great 
architects of ihe past and imagining their 
course of action if they had lived, as 
beginners, under modern conditions, and with 
a Registration Act and its examinations in 
force. I tancy they would have complied 
with the Act, and have passed with ease. 

As to the second head, surely it is better 
to have one disciplinary organisation than 
several! The doctors have found that many 
organisations mean many different degrees 
and different standards of efficiency. There 
are tewer architects than doctors, and the 
need for singleness of standard (with due 
regard to specialisation), and uniformity of 
etiquette enforced by one body to which all 
belong is ali the more essential. This has 
been recognised by the Society of Architects 
as being so important that it has expressed 
its willingness, when at its zenith of pro- 
sperity, ta sink its independent existence in 
order to secure it. The sacrifice is not a 
sinall one, and the terms .of its acceptance 
should be generous; but thev, as already said, 
are not properly open to discussion in these 
pages at the present time. 

G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


Employment of Architectural Assistants in 

the Civil Service. 

Sin, — Now that a Federation of Un- 
established Civil Servants is actually in being, 
may I suggest, through the medium of your 
paper, the advisability of all temporary archi- 
tectural draughtsmen throughout the Service 
forming an association of their own, so that 
delegates may be sent to the above Federa- 
tion, and that steps may be taken to secure 
for these members of the profession a regular 
scale of pay, annual increments of salary, 
and security of tenure? This, cf course, means 
the abolition of temporary appointments and 
the placing of the men on the establishment. 

There are many offices employing architects 
who are often designated by other titles. 
Among these offices may be mentioned the 
Oftice of Works, Local Government Board, 
Board of Agriculture, Admiralty (Director of 
Work Department), War Office (Director of 
Barrack Construction's Department and the 
i uy of the Director of Fortification 
and Works), Board of Works, Ireland, and 
various others. 

These staffs are seething with discontent, 
the conditions of service being such as to 
utterly dishearten men. Professional men are 
paid a less wage than a mechanic gets, in- 
creases of salary are rarely given, and after 
ten or twenty years’ service men are turned 
adrift with a bonus of a few pounds. 

There is no reason why every one of these 
men should not receive a permanent appoint- 
ment, for if any fluctuation of work arises in 
any particular department this could be met 
by the transference of men to a department 
where work is more brisk. 
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Considering the specialised character of 
architectural work in the various departments, 
it is grossly unjust to discharge a man after 
he has given the best years of his life to the 
service of the State, for the general prac- 
titioner is somewhat chary of employing an 
ex-Government servant, whom he considers is 
somewhat out of touch with private work. 

Is it not an anomaly that clerks in the 
Service, who receive all their training after 
joining, should have regular increases of salary 
to a decent maximum, security of tenure, and 
pensionable rights, while technically-trained 
men who have received an expensive pro- 
fessional education before entering the Service 
are treated with less consideration than the 
most junior boy clerk. 

Surely it is time something was done to im- 
prove this position of these humble members 
of the architectural profession? 

NIL DESPERANDUM. 


Licentiates, R. I. B. A. 

Sin,—In the Correspondence column of 
May 12 Mr. Hiorns states, " And the Licen- 
fiates are to be added to, not by men 
admitted within the twelve months’ period 
originally fixed, or even within the limits 
of the so-called extension, but by men who, 
while at present too young to become Licen- 
iiates, will be so elected on attaining the 
age of thirty years." 1 was not aware of 
this, aud should be glad to hear under what 
conditions. 

Seeing that, rightly or wrongly, the class 
of Licentiates now exists, it seems to me only 
fair that assistants who, although now less 
than thirty years of age, have been in the 
profession for a certain number of years, and 
more especially those who are "students" 
oi the R. I. B. A., ought to have the option 
ol becoming Licentiates when they reach the 
required age. 

In my case, although I hope to pass the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination before I am 
thirty, I have no guarantee of membership, 
while I see other assistants in my locality 
who have not studied thoroughly for the pro- 
fession becoming members merely because 
they are a few years older than myself. 

PROVINCIAL STUDENT. 
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FIFTY YBARS AGO. 
From the Builder of May 18, 1861. 


Sir Christopher Wren and His Times. 

Ir may be interesting to draw a parallel 
between our Dr. Wren, the amateur of 
England, and his contemporary, Dr. Perrault, 
the amateur of Paris. Perrault, who waa 
nearly twenty years the senior of Wren, was 
by profession & physician, although it is not 
considered that he was successful in that 
vocation. 

In 1665 our young architect (for he was 
now but thirty-three) journeyed to Pars. 
In the spring of next year Dr. Wren (as he 
was still designated) returned home. His 
travels had not been pursued beyond Pars. 
There are some intellects which do not work 
on the laborious collection of illustrations, 
but rather on certain abstracted principles 
which are more or less readily but almost 
unconsciously grasped. I fancy the intellect 
of Wren was of this stamp. If so, I can easily 
understand that he deemed the impressions 
which he had acquired in Paris to be enough 
for his purpose. When you have seen one 
green field," says Dr. Johnson, “you have 
seen all green fields" ; just so to certain 
minds when they have seen one great 
city they have seen all great cities. At all 
events, Wren seems to have been satisfied with 
the ‘sight of Paris; books, drawings, and his 
own fancy would do the rest. And so they 
did. And, curiously enough, it has heen 
pointed out, in view of the graceful propor- 
tions and carefully moulded details of such s 
building as St. Paul’s, that where this great 
architect repudiates the fripperies of the 
school of Bernini, and swerves from what 


‘was the precedent of his day, he Jeans by 


some inexplicable instinct invariably toward: 
the then unknown manner of the Greeks; 
one of the most remarkable instances on 
record of that natural elegance of conception 
which in its modest simplicity and subdued 
power is the ultimate perfection of tbe 
highest art. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


article deals with the Royal 


The leadi 
Academy Exhibition, domestio work beirg 
considered. 


Our second leading article is upon the proposed 
St. Paul's Bridge," and reference is made to 
the plan by Wren which was before the 
Parliamentary Committee which has just 
considered and approved the Corporation's 
scheme (p. 602). 


Notes (p. 603: include “St. John's College, 
Cambridge; Mr. Walter Greaves’; The 


Daily Mail Ideal Home Competition”; and 


Sir Thomas Brock, R.A.” 


An article on The Royal Scottish Academy 
appears on p. 604. 


A short article on More Painters’ Architec- 
ture is given on p. 605 (illustrated). 


At the Design Club on Saturday a discussion 
on Art and the State" was opened by Mr. 
W. R. Colton, A.R.A. (p. 608). 


In Competition News" (p. 669) will be 
found some notes on the ‘‘ Castle-street Improve- 
ment Scheme, Swansea," and illustrations of the 
winning and the second premiated deeigns. 


Book notices (p. 61^) include: '* Old English 
Mezzotints " ; The Churches of Surrey, the 
Churches of Norfolk, and the Churches and 
Religious Houses of the Isle of Wight”; 
“The Materials of the  Painter's Craft"; 
"Studies in the Decorative Art of Japan” ; 
The Beautiful Necessity”; and Heimatliche 
Bauweise." 


In Correspondence Column (p. 611) Mr. 
W. S. Purchon replies to letters which appeared 
in our issue for April 28 dealing with his article 
on Architectural Education and the Institute 
Examinations" in the previous issue. Mr. 
G. A. T. Midd'eton writes on '' Unity in the 
Architectural Profession.” 
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The Monthly Historical Review (p. 615) 
includes the tenth article on the French Royal 
Palaces —i. e., The Luxembourg (continued) and 
the Elysée; an article on the Exhibitions at 
Rome in 1911" ; and Notes. 


The Puis Trade Section (p. 621) 
contains: '' Arbitrators in Engineer and 
Building Contracts; Field-made Tackle 


for Concrete Building" ; Slating and Tiling "'; 
'* Projected New Buildings in the Provinces ”’ ; 
Applications under the London Building 
Act," etc, 


A report of the annual dinner of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association appears on p. 624. , 


An abstract of a lecture, entitled The 
Spirit of the Age,“ by Mr. S. S. Ramsey, 
delivered before the Liverpool University 
Architectural Society recently, appears on 
p. 624. 


ric Column (p. 626) includes an article 
on Taxation of Land: Form VIII.” 


Law Reports (p. 627) include: ‘‘ Whiteley 
v. Taylor—Surveyors’ Action for Fees.” 
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MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, Mar 20. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Visit to the works 
of Messrs. Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd., Borough 
Green, Kent. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Aber- 
dour and neigh bourhood. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Meeting at New- 
castle, and visits to the following works :—(1) The 
General Post Office Extensions; (2) the Northern 
Conservative Club new premises. 


MON DAT, Mar 22. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. R. Anning 
Bell on “ Painted Relief. Lantern illustrations. 8 p.m. 


CO LEGS AT WESTIAT. 


TRAINSVEROE SECTION 
WOKING NUR 
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WrEnpNxsSDAY, Mar 24. . 

Royal Society of Arts. —Mr. Frank M. Andrews (New 

York) on Architecture in America.“ Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R. A., F. R. I. B. A., will preside. 8 p.m. 

Concrete Institute,.— Mr. R. W. Vawdrey, B. A., on 
‘* Reinforced Concrete — V. 

THURSDAY, MAT 25. 

The Surveyors' Institution (Country Meeting at Liver- 
pool).— Two days' meeting. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

: Fripar, May 26. 

The Royal Institution.—Professor Gilbert Murray, 
M. A., on The Greek Chorus as an Art Form.“ 9 p.m. 
SATURDAT, May 27. 

Architectural Associati n Athletic Club.— Annual sports 
20 the new club ground at Boreham Wood, Elstree. 

.80 p.m. 

The Society of Engineers (Incorporated). Annual 
dinner, Criterion Restaurant. 6.30 for 7 p.m. Mr. F. G. 
Bloyd, President, in the chair. After the dinner there 
will be u conversazione and concert. 

Institution of Municipal and oy Engineers.— 
Metropolitan District Meeting to be held at Woolwich. 
The following papers will be taken as read :—'' Wool- 
wich and Some of Its Works Since 1905,” by Mr. J. Rush 
Dixon, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer“; Description 
of the Woolwich Footway Tunnel Under Thames, by 
Mr. E. H. Tabor, M. Inst. C. E., Resident Engineer. 


— — — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. - 


Imperial College of Science and Technology 
and Royal School of Mines. 


HE new buildings for the Imperial 
College of Science, meung the 
1 Royal School of Mines and the 
7 7. extension to the Central Technical 
College in Exhibition-road, are now in course of 
erection on sites given for the purpose in Prince 
Consort-road by the Commissioners of the 1851 
Exhibition. 

The portion now being erected and shown in 
the illustration is on the corner site of Prince 
Consort-road and Exhibition-road, and extends 
from the late Alfred Waterhouse's building for 
the Central Technical College to the late Bir 
Arthur Blomfield's building for the College of 


Music. It will include the Mining, Metal- 
lurgical, and Geological Departments of the 
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R.A. Schools: Drawings of an Existing Building, awarded the Silver Medal. 


By Mr. John C. Hogers. 
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Royal School of Mines and the ineering 
extension of the Central Technical College. 

The Mining Department includes a mini 
shed, 100 ft. by 120 ft., in which is being fit 
up, under the advice of Mr. Walter McDermott, 
& complete full-size mining plant, the whole of 
the equipment being provided by the Bessemer 
Memorial Committee, and is expected to be the 
most complete in the country. At the end of 
this shed are the Metallurgical furnaces, and 
over it the large assay laboratory, 120 ft. by 40 ft., 
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which is now being fitted up by the Morgan 
Crucible Company with sixty-five furnaces 
and crucibles of various types. 

The further accommodation for metallurgy 
consists of a lecture theatre, 48 ft. by 32 ft.; 
advanced laboratory for electric metallurgy. 
pyrometry, specialised assay Jaboratory, micro- 

raphy, professors’ rooms, classrooms, etc. 

ccommodation for mining, two large lecture 
theatres, museum, 72 ft. ‘by 40 ft.; drawing 
office, 72 ft. by 40 ft.; departmental library, 
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R.A. Schools: Drawings of an Existing Building, awarded the Silver Medal. 
Ry Mr. John C. Rogers. 
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classrooms, and workshops. The accommoda- 
tion for geology comprises lecture theatre, 48 ft. 
by 32 ft. ; three large drawing offices, museum, 
86 ft. by 40 ft; chemical and research labora- 


tories, rooms for paleontology, petrology, 
mineralogy,  rock.cutting, an economics 
laboratory. 


The extension of the Central Technical College 
50 for a top-lighted laboratory, 150 ft. 
y 110 ft.; an hydraulic laboratory, 180 ft. by 
45 ft., going through two floors, which will be 
one of the Great features of this department. 
In it every appliance will be provided for the 
measurement of the flow of water through pipes 
and channels, through notches, orifices, 
weirs, the study of hydraulic turbines, centri- 
fugal pumps, water motors etc. Also a 
a or railway engineering, 110 ft. by 


Ample arrangement is made for lecture 
theatres, classrooms, and drawing offices in 
connexion with specialised study in advanced 
work in connexion with structural ineering. 
marine engineering, and naval architecture. 
railway engineering, aeronautics, surveying. 
etc., drawing offices, and lecture theatre. 

. This work is being done under the direction of 
Professor Dalby, the Dean of the College. 

The plan of the building is in equal bays or 
units of 12 ft. 6 in. each, and the partitions are 
movable, so that these rooms can be altered, 
enlarged, or reduced as the exigencies of the 
teaching staff require. 

This principle of units has affected the 
external elevations, which is kept simple, and 
will depend for its effect on the repetition of 
features and continuous horizontal cornice. 
The building will be faced throughout with 
Portland stone. 

The power for running most of the machinery, 
which is very considerable, will be electricity ; 
while the heating will be hot water. 

The first contracts have been let to Messrs. 
Killby & Gayford and Messrs. Dove Bros., and 
Mr. H. W. G. Tanner is the clerk of works. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., is the architect. 


The Rand Regiments Memorial. 

THIs monument is about to be erected in the 
Eckstein Park, Johannesburg, as a memorial 
to the men of the Rand regiments who did such 
noble work during the war. 

It consists of four intersecting arches; the two 
high arches emphasising the wide avenues, and 
the two smaller ones will face the shorter 
avenues. 

It will be surmounted by a figure of Peace. 

At each corner of the memorial there will be 
a shallow pond, reflecting the surrounding 
trecs, as well as the monument itself. 

The names of those who died in the war will 
be carved on the jambs at the sides of the 
archways. 

A perspective view of this may be seen at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition this year. 

Mr. E. L. Lutyens is the architect. 


Royal Academy Schools, 1910. 
SILVER MEDAL Measvrep DRAUIJũs: THE 
COLLEGE " AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


Tne building known as The College” at 
Westminster School is, in fact, a new 5 
erected early in the XVIIIth century, 
encloses one aide of the Dean's or College Garden. 

Before this the old Granary of the Ab 
(situated at the south-east corner of Dean's- yard) 
served the purpose of dormitory, but it was 
becoming ruinous, and Sir Edward Hannes, an 
old Westminster boy, bequeathed 1,000. 
towards rebuilding it on its existing site, and 
enjoined the Dean and Chapter to consult Wren 
and Dean Aldrich. Wren found it impractic- 
able to rebuild on the old arches, and was 
adverse to spending money on repairs. 

Unfortunately both the testator and Dean 
Aldrich died in the same year in which Wren 
prepared his design for a new building on a site 
in the College garden. Trouble to the extent 
of litigation ensued over the proposal, and in 
1721 the Lordg decreed in favour of the garden 
Site. 

Subscriptions were raised and the matter 
entrusted to the Earl of Burlington, Wrens 
design being abandoned. The resulting struc- 
ture can no doubt be ascribed to the Earl, but 
probably assisted by an architect unknown. 

The ground floor now shut in was originally 
open to the garden as a cloister walk, to which 
rtate it has been restored on these ps 
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THE FRENCH ROYAL PALACES.—X. 
THE LUXEMBOURG (continued) AND THE ELYSÉE. 


centu the Luxembourg was 

utilised in much the same way as 
Hampton Court at the present day as a kind 
of superior almshouse for Court pensioners. 
Many of its larger rooms were partitioned 
up and a large portion of the palace gradually 
fell into a state of dilapidation. On the 
accession of Louis XVI, the principal suites 
were granted to the King's brother, the Count 
of Provence, afterwards Louis XVIIL, for 
whom Soufflot, the architect of the 
Panthéon, made a scheme for enlargement 
in 1776, and Chalgrin, the future architect 
of the Arc de l'Etoile, another in 1781; 
but the Revolution was at hand and funds 
were too scanty to allow of their, execution. 
Having refrained from emigrating for two 
years after the outburst of the storm, the 
Count and Countess of Provence started for 
the frontier on the same night as the King 
and Queen (June 20, 1791), but they took 
more sensible and less ostentatious measures, 
and, unlike their ill-fated relatives, made good 
their escape to Belgium. 

The Palace was then confiscated by the 
Convention, and utilised as a prison. Its 
inmates were principally persons of high 
rank, and included the aged Maréchal and 
Maréchale de Noailles, the Vicomte de 
Beauharnais and his wife, the future 
Empress Joséphine ; but later also some of 
the plebeian leaders, Hébert, Danton. and 
Camille Desmoulins. After the Thermi- 
dorian reaction the painter David, the ally 
of Robespierre. took his place among them. 

More fortunate than some of his acquain- 
tances who had preceded him in the same 
prison, and whom he had refused to save. 
he escaped execution, employing his enforced 
leisure in sketching his Sabine Women." 
Among the victims of his time-serving 


iD G the greater part of the XVIIIth 


inaction was Mme. Chalgrin, whose portrait 
he had painted, but who had rejected his 
amorous advances. Chalgrin himself seems 
aleo to have been confined in the Luxem- 
bourg for a time, but survived the Terror, 
and in 1791 was employed by the Executive 
Directory to restore the Palace as the seat of 
the Government. He replaced de Brosse’s 
central staircase by a columned vestibule 
between the court and the garden, and made a 
new entrance on the right of the court, 
leading to a new and more imposing staircase 
which occupies the greater part of the right 
wing, a change involving the dispersal of 
Rubens's decorations. A little later (1804) 
he arranged a Senate Hall on the upper 
floor of the main block with its tribune in the 
old chapel, and, following the example 
recently set at the Palais Bourbon, adopted 
the semicircular form, which has since 
become almost universal for Parliament 
Halls. Fig. 2 represents it during the trial 
of the ministers of Charles X. alter the 
Revolution of 1830. The Luxembourg was 
the scene of the iniprisonment and trial of 
Marshal Ney after Waterloo, and of Louis 
Napoleon alter his mad descent on Boulogne, 
in 1840. The enlarged Senate of the Second 
Empire, finding itself intolerably crowded 
in such narrow quarters, commissioned 
Alexandre de Gisors to enlarge the palace. 
This he did by extending it towards the garden, 
giving the main block three pavilions in its 
depth instead of two, and hereby modifving 
the original proportions rather unfavourably ! 
He thus found room for a new and larger 
Senate Hall, of similar plan to Chalgrin’s, 
between the old garden facade and his new 
one, which is a replica of it. With one or 
two brief interruptions, the Luxembourg has 
remained from that time to this in the peaceful 
occupation of the Upper Chamber, and its 


buildings have suffered no more tragic fate 
than sundry slight internal alterations and 
redecorations. 

The Palais de l'Elysée, the official abode 
of the Head of the French State and the 
only palace in Paris which remains primarily 
a residence, has no such royal origin as most 
of the others which form the subject of these 
articles. Indeed, though its importance 
under various other régimes has been con- 
siderable, its connexion with the old royal 
family has been of the slightest. "Though an 
existence of hard upon two centuries is a 
very respectable one for a building in a busy 
capital noted for its love of change, the 
Elysée is younger bv nearly a century than 
any of the palaces hitherto described. 

n the later years of Louis XIV., the 
nobility, fleeing the dulness of a priest-ridden 
Court, flocked back from Versailles to Paris. 
and the return of the Government during 
the Regency, which followed the aged King’s 
death, favoured the movement. The districts 
to the west of the city on both banks of the 
Seine were soon covered with a series of 
magnificent mansions. Henri de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, Count of Evreux, obtained from 
the Regent Orleans a grant of land among 
the market gardens on the south side of the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, stretching 
almost to the Champs Elysées, and com- 
missioned the arehitect, Armand Mollet, to 
design him a mansion of the most sumptuous 
order. The count, though only a younger 
son, was able to do things in a lavish style, 
for he had marricd—for her money—an 
heiress, the daughter of the self-made 
Crozat, the richest man in Paris. The 
little ingot," as the countess was nicknamed 
by the aristocratic family into which she 
had married, got little but her title as her 
share of the matrimonial -bargain» Her 
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Fig. 2. The Luxembourg : Chambre des Pairs in 1831. 


(From Pugin's Paris and its Environs.“) 


husband rapidly ran through what he could 
lay hands on of her fortune, squandering it 
in the lavish entertainment of his fellow 
officers in a crack regiment, in a princely 
hunting establishment, and on equally 
expensive mistresses of his own rank. Many 
great ladies in that age were content with 
such a state of affairs and sought compensa- 
tion for marital neglect in other quarters ; 
but either the count’s conduct was more 
than usually unblushing, or the countess’ 
“ bourgeois ” origin gave her stricter views, 
in any case she retired to her father's house 
long before the new mansion's completion. 
It was, perhaps, for this reason that as regards 
both structure and decoration the works 
were not terminated at her death in 1729, 
though begun in 1718, nor even during the 
count’s tenure of the property. It was 
reserved for the Marquise de Pompadour, 
who purchased it in 1752, to give the finishing 
touches with the help of her architect, the 
younger l'Assurance, who made certain 
alterations in the plan. 

Thus completed, the Hotel d'Evreux 
was & particularly splendid example of a great 
house of the period, and is specially com- 
mended for its distribution by Blondel, 
from whose Architecture Francaise the 
plan (Fig. 3) is taken. It is in almost all 
respects typical of its class and period in 
its arrangements. The divergence between 
the house and the street frontage is con- 
cealed by a break in the screen wall. The 
Court of Honour, one of the largest 
in Paris had one end rounded and was 
entered through a stately gateway. It was 
flanked by base-courts, round which low 
buildings containing the servants’ offices 
were grouped, the stables to the right, the 
kitchens to the left, the housc proper occupy- 
ing the further end and alone rising to any 
considerable height. Unlike the houses of 
a century earlier, which were but one room 
deep and spread out to the full width of the 
site, the Hótel d'Evreux followed the newer 
fashion by being gathered up into a more 
compact plan, permitting of lateral windows. 
Entering by an open vestibule, the guests 
were ushered into a large hall on the right, 
from which thev found their way through 
the First and Second Ante.chambers into 
the Saloon, the scene of the morc ambitious 
entertainments. Beyond that they passed 
through the State Bedchamber, saluting, as 
they did so, the richly-hung State bed which 
still occupied its traditional prominent 
position behind a gilded balustrade, and 
finally reached the Great Cabinet, the inner- 
most sanctum reserved for the hosts and 
their intimates. In the remaining angle 
was a “cabinet with alcove "—probably the 
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from St. Petersburg in 1725 shortly after tbe 
death of his employer, Peter the Great. Muct 
of his work at the Elysée has survived to the 
resent day, and is as fine as anything of the 
ind — comparable, in fact, with the cce- 
temporary work of Verberckt at Versailles. 
which it rivals in delicacy of execution 
and vigour of design (Fig. 4) Together 
they represent the finest flower of Rococo art. 
While the share the graceful shell work. tte 
“ rocaille " ornament, the trellis panels, tl. 
delicate sprays, and the contrasted scrolla, 
Pineau’s manner is distinguished from 
Verberckt’s by his fondness for lithe dragons 
and chimeras, and for flourishes ending in 
birds’ heads, as well as by the absence of the 
palm-motive, and the small use made of 
twining garlands. ‘ The shells and arabesques 
on the golden panels of the Ely sée,” says Lady 
Dilke in her * French Decoration and Furni- 
ture of the XVIIIth century,” are 
enlivened by fantastic birds of 
rare elegance, the opposing curves of whose 
plumage are balanced with an instinct that 
iS the perfection of art; but an even more 
characteristic part of the decoration is to be 
found in the fine frieze of dragons drawn 
with that accent of refined energy that gives 
a special attraction to the whole work.“ 
Madame de Pompadour cannot often have 
enjoyed her Parisian “ pied-à-terre,” for the 
occasions when she could take a holiday 
from the arduous task of enlivening tbe 
pere boredom of Louis XV. at Ver- 
sailles and Marly. Choisy and Bellevue, were 
rare indeed. At her death im 1761 the 
Hôtel passed to her brother, the Marquis de 
Marigny, whose good taste had such a 
salutary influence in his exercise of the office 
of Director of the Royal Works. He did 
much to improve the laying out of the Champs 
Elysées, and formed the avenue that bears 
his name. It was at this time, too, that the 
mansion acquired the name of Elysée, which 
under Louis XVI., when it had me the 
property of the Duchess of Bourbon, was 
expanded into Elysée-Bourbon. On her 
joining the emigrés during the Revolution 
it was confiscated by the State, and in 18(5 
was purchased by Prince Murat, the husband 
of Napoleon's sister Caroline, who held a 


lady's bedroom with its wardrobe and ante- 
chamber. Two staircases, a state one and a 
private one, occupied a pair of pavilioos 
projecting at the angles towards the court. 
Outside these to the right was the bath-house, 
to the left the master's private suite, with a 
study which opencd on to a trellis arbour 
ending in a fountain and grotto. Both the 
private suites gave on to a partly-enclosed 
flower garden, while the reception suite, 
with its five rooms ‘‘en enfilade,’’ opened 
on to a broad terrace, raised several stages 
above the main garden, which was laid out 
in quincunxes, avenues, and parterres. 
The chief glory of the house lay in the 
beauty of its internal decorations, which 
were carried out principally before 1733 by 
the celebrated designer and woodcarver, 
Nicolas Pineau, who returned to France 
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Fig. 3. Hótel d'Evreux (now Palais de l'Elysee). 
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brilliant and luxurious Court there during 
i ace days of the Empire. 
hen Murat became King of Naples in 
1808, he sold the Elysée to Napoleon, whose 
property it remained till 1815; and it was here, 
not to the Tuileries, that the latter returned 
after Waterloo to sign his final abdication. 
After the Restoration period, during which 
it was occupied for a time by the Duke and 
Duchess of Berry and their son, the future 
legitimist Pretender, the Duke of Bordeaux 
and Count of Chambord, Louis Napoleon 
used it as a jumping-off place for regaining 
the Tuileries. In 1849 the Elysée was 
assigned to him as his official residence as 
President of the Second Republic ; and in its 
Council-chamber he prepared the coup d'état 
of December, 1851. But on his proclama- 
tion as Emperor of the French in the following 
year he moved into the Palace of the Kings. 
Under his reign the Elysée Palace was very 
largely rebuilt hy the architect Lacroix. 
though the new elevations were in great 
measure modelled on the old. The new 
entrance-gate, for instance, and the portion 
of a court (Figs. 1 and 5) are strongly 
reminiscent of Mollet's original design. The 
palace also owes to the Second Empire the 
decoration of the Grand Cabinet.“ a fine 
example of the art of Robert de Cotte, 
transferred thither from the destroyed 
Ch&teau of Bercy. Thanks to its position 
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Fig. 5. Palais de l'Elysée. Garden Court. 


in the zone first captured by the troops of the 
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Fig. 4. Palais de l'Elysee. Panelling by Pineau in Council Chamber. 
(From Lady Dilke's ‘‘ French Decoration and Furniture in the XVIIIth Century." Messrs. Bell & Sons.) 


Commune, the  Elysée passed almost 
unscathed through the battles of May 92 
and 23, 1871, and, escaping the incendiary 
designs of the Communists, survived to be 
the home of the' Presidents of the Third 
Republic. The chief change under this rule 
has been the erection of a large ballroom 
in the garden by President Sadi Carnot. 

If less tragic and less august in its origi 
and career than the royal houses with which 
these articles have grouped it, the Palais de 
l'Elysée has not been without historical 
associations of a somewhat varied order. It 
has counted among its inmates members of 
the old aristocracy, one of the most famous 
of royal mistresses, and a succession of princes 
of the royal and imperial houses, before it was 

ed by the bourgeots Court of the Presi- 
ents. It wasinhabited by Macmahon, Grévy, 
and Carnot, and has witnessed the tawdry 
snobbery of Felix Fauré, and the blame- 
less domesticities of Monsieur Loubet and 
Monsieur Falliéres. Its comparatively incon- 
spicuous position and unimposing architecture 
are doubtless better suited to the democratic 
forms and egalitarian ideals of a republican 
State than any of the historic palaces of 
kings and queens could have been, while it 
is lees likely to inspire dangerous ambitions. 
With its peaceful and relatively unexciting 
career we may terminate this sketch of the 
intramural Palaces of Paris, with the hope of 
one day dealing in a similar manner with the 
suburban and provincial Palaces of France. 


THE EXHIBITIONS AT ROME 
IN 1911.—1. 


THE celebrations of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Italian kingdom 
include two exhibitions—an industrial exhi. 
bition at Turin and an artistic and historical 
exhibition in Rome. The latter is not a 
single exhibition, but is in reality divided 
into four distinct parts, divided from one 
another in locality as well as in conception 
and subject. There is, first of all the 
Archeological Exhibition at the Baths of 
Diocletian ; then the Exhibition of Retro- 
spective Art at Castel S. Angelo; then the 

xhibition of Modern Art at the so-called 
Valle Giulia (between the Villa di Papa 
Giulio III. and the Villa Borghese); and, 
lastly, the Ethnographical Exhibition on the 
site of the former drillground (Piazza 
d’Armi) on the righthand of the Tiber, 
opposite to the Valle Giulia, and connected. 
with it by a new bridge in reinforced 
concrete. 

The present article will be devoted to the 
description of the first, the second demands. 
treatment by itself, while the third, in which 
almost every nation has_a separate pavilion, 
would require considerable, length; but 
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it may be noted with legitimate satisfaction 
that the British pavilion, which adds a 
wonderful room of XVIIIth century and 
early XIXth century masterpieces and a 
very interesting collection of -Raphaelite 
works to a good representative exhibition of 
works by modern painters and sculptors, 
is on all hands pronounced to be the best and 
finest show of them all. The fourth, though 
Officially inaugurated on the birthday of 
Rome, during the visit of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, was at that time quite incom- 
plete, and was only opened to the public 
in the early days of May. Besides the 
general buildings, there are distinct pavilions 
representing, each of the regions of Italy, 
in which the finest and most character- 
istic works of art and architecture of that 
region are imitated and blended into a 
more or less harmonious whole. The 
Archæological Exhibition, on the other 
hand, takes little account of Italy itself. 
Rome is already an exhibition, and Italy 
provides such wealth of material that it 
would have been a hopeless and a useless task 
to attempt to select the best and bring it 
together in Rome, had it even been feasible. 
But the conception of Professor Lanciani, 
the chief organiser of this exhibition, was a 
very fine and an entirely novel one—that 
each of the thirty-six provinces of the Roman 
Empire should send its contribution, so as 
to show the debt that each owed to Rome 
and to Italy. And the appeal has been a 
successful one; most of the provinces have 
sent reproductions—casts, photographs, or 
models—of the finest monuments of art and 
architecture, and the most important docu- 
ments of history that they possess. Here, it 
as necessary to say, Romano-British anti- 
quities are not as well or as strongly repre- 
sented as they might,and should have been ; 
and it is as well to remember that the 
administration of antiquities by the State, 
while it has undoubted disadvantages, 
renders it far more easy for a nation to give 
Of its best to an exhibition of this kind. 
Nor is the opportunity of co-operation gone, 
for this exhibition will, it has been already 
decided, continue to exist in some permanent 
form, and the casts at least will remain in 
Rome. Theexhibition as a whole teaches us in 
the main two things—that the art of Rome 
did not suppress or supersede the vigorous 
provincial art which flourished in many parts 
of the Empire, and that the type of Roman 
civilisation, while very similar all the world 
over, was yet not imposed as a uniformity, 
but varied much in the different provinces. 
Alongside of the Roman Capitolium, the 
sign of Roman dominion, erected in every 
municipality, there were temples of a variety 
of local gods, as a rule identified also with 
Roman deities, but preserving their own 
character. In matters of Government Rome 
displayed great judgment in making use of 
local institutions. In Britain, as we learn 
from an inscription found at Caerwent, in 
Monmouthshire, the tribal system was 
retained as a means of government. so that 
the tribal council of the Silures were able to 
erect a statue to the Roman governor of the 
province. 

To attempt to describe in detail the monu- 
ments of which reproductions are exhibited 
would be to write a description of the Roman 
Empire; but a few more salient points may 
be briefly noticed here. 

Entering the vast halls of the Baths, we 
Teach first of all a space devoted to monu- 
ments erected by. or associated with, 
Augustus, the founder of the Empire—a 
cast of the splendid statue of him found in 
Rome last summer, the ownership of which 
is still a matter of dispute; the inscription 
and the reliefs of the arch of Susa in the 
Cottian Alps. which every traveller who 
approaches Italy by the Mont Cenis may see 
in the valley far below him. In the next room 
is a reconstruction of a portion of the building 
in the Campus Martius, which has recently 
been proved to be the Temple of Hadrian, 
the lofty base of which was decorated with 
figures representing the various provinces 
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and with trophies. There is also a splendid 
model of the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato, 
with the plans, drawings. and reconstructions 
which accompany it. These are the work of 
M. Hébrard, a former student of the French 
Academy in Rome. The third and last of this 
series of rooms, next to the entrance to the 
Church of S. Maria degli Angeli (the tepi- 
darium of the Baths, converted into a church 
by Michelangelo), is devoted to Roma 
Aeterna, and contains, among other things, 
& splendid reconstruction of ancient Rome 
in plan by M. Chédanne, another former 
student of the French Academy. The huge 
model of Ancient Rome, on the scale of 
1: 1,009, which has only just been termi- 
nated by M. Bigot, who has long been working 
at it at the Villa Medici, occupies a room to 
itself —one of the domed halls of the Baths, 
approached, however, from the other side of 
the church. 

Returning to the entrance, we commence 
our tour through the rooms devoted to the 
various provinces. First, we reach Aquileia. 
in ancient times actually a part of Italy, a 
place which, though hardly a single vestige 
of its ancient buildings remain above ground, 
has an extremely fine museum of inscriptions 
and sculptures. We next reach the provinces 
included in the modern Austria, Hungary, 
and the Balkan States, the two Pannonias, 
the two Moesias, and Illyricum. We may 
specially note the plans of Camuntum and 
Aquincum, and several interesting tomb- 
stones from both these towns, while on the 
opposite wall is the great monument of 
Adamklisi in the Dobrudja, in Lower 
Moesia, near the mouth of the Danube, by 
some scholars believed to commemorate 
& victory over the barbarians gained in the 
early days of the reign of Augustus. The 
sculptural decorations of the base are in the 
form of panels with reliefs, divided by bands 
of foliage, which show no trace of Greek 
influence, and probably represent a purely 
Roman tradition. Others hold that this 
monument also belongs to the time of Trajan, 
who certainly ce a municipality. called 
Tropeum Trajani, on the site, and set up an 
inscription in memory of the brave Roman 
soldiers who died for the State. 

A plan of this and of other Roumanian 
forts and reproductions of some of the more 
important inscriptions found there, including 
that of the war memorial of which we have 
just spoken, are placed somewhat further 
on in the Museum. We then reach the 
division allotted to Germany. Here we see the 
sculptured column from Mainz, and one of 
the interesting reliefs from Trier representing 
the conveyance of great barrels of wine 
down the Moselle. There are also some fine 
photographs of the lofty monument at Igel 
and of the Roman camp on the Saalburg. 

Next comes the hall devoted to the three 
provinces of Gaul, which contains but little 
of provincial art, but rather productions of 
Greek and Roman chisels (such as the Venus 
of Arles) exported to these provinces for 
the delectation of their wealthy owners. 
There are also some models of the amphi- 
theatre at Nimes, of the Pont du Gard, and 
working models of Roman artillery (cata- 
pults, etc.) Hence we pass into the room 
devoted to Spain, in which are some interest- 
ing sculptures showing strongly the native 
Iberian art persisting under Roman rule. 
In this hall has also been re-erected an 
interesting tomb in the form of a small 
temple found near Chieti (Teate Marru- 
cinorum) in Eastern ltaly some years ago, 
with reliefs representing a contest of gladia- 
tors held in the Forum. or some other public 
place of the town. They may represent a 
gladiatorial show actually given at the funeral 
of the deceased. one C. Lucius Storax. We 
return, and next pass to the smaller cloister 
of the Carthusian monastery, which occupied 
the site of the Frigidarium of the Baths; 
on the way we are able to admire the inter- 
esting remains of the internal decoration of 
the latter, with its many small niches, 
illustrated by Piranesi in a well-known plate 
of the Vedute, and called by him the“ Avanzi 
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Superiori," but until lately quite inacces- 
sible to the publie. On one side of the 
cloister are grouped reproductions of the 
most celebrated treasures of gold and silver 
vessels and objects that have been found in 
various parts of the Roman Empire—írom 
the treasure of Boscoreale, now in the 
Louvre, and that of the Esquiline, now 
in the British Museum, to others, no lese 
beautiful, found in the provinces ; and even 
further to treasures from lands that never 
owned the Roman sway, such as Denmark. 
The pavement of the cloister is formed by 
& mosaic representing a combat with wild 
beasts, found in the remains of the village 
of Vicus Augustanus Laurentium (which 
Pliny the younger mentions as being situated 
near his Laurentine villa) on the coast of 
Latium, in the property of his Majesty the 
King of Italy, who takes a great personal 
interest in the excavations, and a wing of 
the cloister is to be set apart for objects found 
here, the arrangement of which is not yet 
completed. We may remember that it was 
in one of the many villas which lined the now 
desolate Latin shore that a fine copy of 
Myron’s “‘ Discobolus," one of the best known. 
was found a few years ago, and we may hope 
that the royal excavations will continue to 
produce objects of interest. 

The other two sides of the cloister are 
devoted to the exhibit of the Greek Govemrn- 
ment, which has sent some 150 casta of the 
finest specimens of sculptures and some fine 
photographs of Greek sites. The exhibit. 
it is true, falls to some extent outside t]. e 
ordinary limits, for the objects belong not to 
the Roman epoch, but to the finest period of 
Greek art. 

Retracing our steps, we now enter a large 
hall with two apses, part of the apod yteria. 
or dressing-rooms, of the Baths. Here are 
disposed (the arrangement is not yet quite 
complete) some reliefs from the Column of 
Trajan, representing the most charactenstic 
scenes of the Dacian wars, and the inscrip- 
tions, etc., from Tropeum Trajani already 
mentioned. 

We then enter a long hall, at one extremity 
of which is à room devoted to Egypt. Here 
we may note especially some fine sculptures 
of the Imperial period, reproductions of the 
inscriptions cut by Roman soldiers upon the 
colossus of Rameses II, and a specially 
interesting series of portraits from mummies 
of the Roman epoch painted upon pieces of 
cedarwood, some fine specimens of which. 
it may be remarked in parenthesis, were 
found by Professor Flinders Petrie durine 
last winter's work in Egypt. and will form 
one of tlie attractions of the annual exhibition 
of the British School of Archæolog in Egypt. 

We next pass to the room devoted to 
Roman Africa, which means for practical 
purposes Algeria and Tunis, for Tripoli has 
not yet given to the world the treasures it 
possesses. Here we find that the French 
administration has sent splendid models and 
plans of Timgad and Dougga, the monuments 
of which are so marvellously well preserved 
as to make them perhaps the most interesting 
Roman sites that the world has to show. 

Casts, too, have been sent of the statues 
which formed the cargo of the shipwrecked 
vessel which lies off Mahadia on the Tunisian 
coast and has recently been explored by 
divers Opposite is & fine series of large 
photographs from the Temple of Baalbek. 
sent by the German Government. 

Next comes the British section, with a 
map of the Roman Wall—the 6-in. survey. 
with the details marked upon it by Professor 
Havertield —and plans of Silchester. Caerwent. 
and Corbridge; drawings of mosaics from 
the first and fresco paintings from the second, 
and casts of several (though by no means ail) 
of the more important sculptured monumenta 
such as the remarkable head of a Medusa it) 
from the Temple of Sul Minerva. at Bath. 
the Lion and the Stag group. the head of the 
sun-god, and the Bellerophon (?) relief from 
Corbridge, the tombstone of a centunon 
from Colchester, the altar dedicated to the 
ocean. by the soldiers, of. the 6th Legion 
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recently found at Newcastle, and the two 
important inscriptions from Caerwent. 
There is also & model of the Roman Baths at 
Bath, and some well preserved Roman tools 
(a plane may be especially mentioned), and 
some bronze fibulz from Caerwent. Opposite 
is the Swiss section, with plans of Aventicum 
(Avenches) and other sites, and a good 
collection of small bronzes surmounted by 
a lifesize bull’s head. 

Next comes the section devoted to Gallia 
Belgica, which was not ready for the opening 
of the Exhibition. The Belgian Government, 
however, has now sent its exhibits, and has 
also issued a small catalogue of the maps, 
photographs, plans, and casts which are 
exhibited, the last including some fine small 
bronzes. 

We next pass into a room devoted mainly 
to monuments belonging to Rome itself, 
though in the centre is the lofty trophy 
erected by Aemilius Paulus at Delphi after 
the victory of Pydna. Here we find on one 
side a reconstruction, not. as had been hoped, 
of the whole Ara Pacis Auguste, erected 
by Augustus in 9 B.c. to celebrate the restora- 
tion of peace throughout the Roman world, 
but of one angle of it. Most of the fragments 
of it, however, are there. whether as originals 
or as casts, and it is to be hoped that a 
complete reconstruction may one day be 
attempted. On the other side is the tomb 
of the Sulpicii Platorini, found near the 
Farnesina (famous for its frescoes by Giulio 
Romano, Baldassare Peruzzi, and Sodoma) 
during the construction of the embankment 
on the right bank of the Tiber. 

Finally, we pass into the garden which 
precedes the entrance to the Museo delle 
Terme, and find & complete reconstruction of 
the Temple at Ancyra in Galatia (the casts 
were made by an expedition specially sent 
there), on the walls of which are carved in 
Greek and Latin the Res Gestae Divi Augusti, 
the political will and testament, as it has been 
called, of the great founder of the Empire. 
In this document, the original of which was 
inscribed on two tablets of bronze set up in 
front of his mausoleum in Rome itself, while 
copies of it were placed on the Temples of 
Rome and Augustus all over the world, the 
Emperor recorded what he had done during 
his long reign, and to see it in the original is 
extraordinarily impressive. So indeed is 
the whole exhibition ; it is one thing for the 
student of history or art to read an inscription 
in a book and see a statue in a photograph, 
it is quite another to see the counterfeit 
presentment of the thing itself. Much 
remains to be done in the way of arrangement, 
as is natural. That the collection will be 
permanent seems now to be quite certain, but 
while the Baths themselves. now cleared of 
later additions, are among the most impres- 
sive buildings that Rome has to show, and 
especially in the warm days of spring are 
cool and pleasant to visit, they are too much 
exposed to atmospheric influences, and too 
cold in winter, to serve as a permanent home 
for drawings, maps, and plans, which, even 
as it is, are sensitive to the damp from the 
old bricks and mortar of the uncemented 
walls. Certainly the shell of the building 
would be admirably suited for & permanent 
museum of the Roman Empire, i the diffi- 
culties of adapting it to such a use do not 
prove insuperable. At the very least we 
owe a great debt of gratitude to those who 
have saved this splendid monument of 
antiquity from the baser uses to which it had 
been converted and have rendered it 
accessible for study and admiration, The 
building as a whole (for we have only a 

art of iteven now preserved to us) must have 

n one of the most enormous and impressive 
constructions of antiquity, and as Signor 
Rivoira has well pointed out in his Lom- 
bardic Architecture" (and especially Vol. I., 
Pp: 75 ff.), it is one of the most important of 
all to the student of construction, and con- 
tains many features which, it had hitherto 
been believed, were entirely unknown in 
Roman days, and only took their origin at a 
much later time. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES. 


We quote the followin 
Macedonian extracts from an appeal issu 
Exploration. by the Committee of Mace- 
donian Exploration, whose 
Chairman is Dr. Arthur Evans :—“ Few fields of 
knowledge show & richer harvest of recent work 
than the history and archeology of the Nearer 
East. In all this work [i. e., researches 
in Crete and Thessaly, at Troy, Ephesus, 
Milatus, Sparta, eto.) ; the cardinal 
discoveries have fallen mainly to the lot of 
British explorers. British travellers have also 
led the way in one other region, which borders 
on Greece, in those Balkan provinces of 
European Turkey which have so long been 
closed to research. Now, however, this terra 
tncognita is rapidly being made accessible to 
scholars by recent changes in the Ottoman 
Empire. Preliminary journeys in Macedonia have 
shown that local conditions are exceptionally 
favourable to more systematic work. . . . . 
All scholars are agreed that Macedonia holds 
the key to many problems from the early age 
of Greece down to the period of the Byzantine 
and Bulgarian Empires. Through this region 
successive northern invaders entered Greece, 
and through it also, at a later date, Hellenic 
culture passed into Central Europe. In the 
heart of the peninsula many ancient monu- 
ments are known to exist, few of which have 
been properly described. . . . As a first 
campaign the Committee proposes to excavate 
an early site near Salonika, in a district where 
historic and prehistoric settlements are con- 
tiguous, and it may be easy to examine the 
remains of both with our expedition. 
The Committee, therefore, appeals confidently 
to scholars and to the public for support in 
this undertaking." 


THE Antiquary. (in the April 
The Palace and May issues) contains an 
of Birsay. article giving the history of 
the great mansion of the Earls 
of Orkney, twelve miles from Kirkwall, known 
as Birsay, or Birsa, now an almost shapeless 
ruin. The spot, though one of the remotest on 
Mainland, was of some importance even from 
prehistoric times, The name is of Norse 
origin, signifying a hunting territory ; the Norse 
Jarls built a hunting lodge and a church on the 
site, and it became the first seat of a bishopric. 
No trace, however, remains of the buildings of 
this period. A castle—the palatium ercellens of 
an old description—seems to have been built 
early in the XIVth century by the Earl of 
St. Clair, who held court at Birsav, as governor 
for James I. of Scotland. Of this building little 
is known, but some portions appear to have 
been worked into the great mansion, whose 
ruins are still to be seen, and which was erected 
about 1574 by Robert Stewart, & natural son 
of James V., in imitation of the Palace of 
Falkland, with a ''stately front and colon- 
nades and ' several pleasant and diverting 
avenues about it." John R. Tudor, who 
examined the ruins in 1878-80, describes it as 
occupying the four sides of a court measuring 
about 100 ft. by 60 ft. with projecting square 
towers at three angles. The palace, which was 
three stories high, was richly decorated intern- 
ally. According to a description written in 
1700, the ceilings of the first floor were painted 
with Scripture histories. The Earl who used 
every form of oppression on the people of 
Orkney, and built his palace by means of 
extortions and forced labour, was for centuries 
held in execration in the islands. His successor 
held a splendid court there, but after the Civil 
War, during which he was compromised in 
Montrose's rising, it was abandoned and rapidly 
fell into decay. The roof fell in early in the 
XVIIIth century, the buildings began to be 
used as a quarry by the neighbours, and in 
February, 1868, a terrific gale nearly consum- 
mated their destruction by blowing down some 
30 ft. of the strong western facade with two 
tall chimney-stacks, greatly impairing the 
imposing effect of the ruins. 


A CORRESPONDENT to the 

St. Dunstan's Times of April 15, giving an 
Chapel, account of the most recent 
Glastonbury exploration carried out under 
Abbey. Mr. F. Bligh Bond, on the 
indications given by various 

documentary evidence, says: A measurement 
was taken and the ground opened at the pre- 
scribed distance west of St. Joseph’s Chapel 
(îe. St. Mary's), and at the exact point the 
angle of a stone foundation was exposed. This 
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now turns out to be the western extremity of a 
buttress, and the actual west wall of the building 
discovered is about 5 ft. further east. Duri 
the past few weeks the whole of this wall has 
been excavated, together with the return walls 
on the north and south for the whole distance, 
and they show the remains of & rectangular 
building lving on the main axis of the Abbey 
ruins, and having an internal measurement of 
about 20 ft. by 15 ft. There are buttress pro- 
jections both at the east and west extremities, 
those on the west being larger than the others. 
The most considerable remains of walling are 
on the north side, and the east wall has been 
almost entirely cleared away, sufficient, however, 
being left to mark quite clearly its position. 
There are practically no remains of architectural 
features, as it is evident that the ground has 
been violently disturbed, and much of the 
original soil removed, in part for the construction 
of a roadway, which traversed the site from 
north to south. There are many evidences 
of fire. 

But in spite of the wholesale clearance of 
dressed stone work and any real architectural 
traces there remain two objects of peculiar 
interest—one a more ancient wall at a lower 
depth than the chapel footings, built of very 
perfectly squared stone and containing a well- 
formed drainage channel. The other—a part 
of the footings themselves—consists of two large 
blocks of Doulting freestone roughly squared 
and lying side by side across the breadth of the 
west wall and almost exactly in the centre of its 
length. Each stone is about 3 ft. long and 
18 in. wide or thereabouts. Each is flattened 
on the top and contains a rectangular groove 
about 6 in. wide and 2 in. deep. These grooves 
start about 2 in. from the eastern end of the 
stones and run the whole length of them west- 
wards. From their position and character 
they cannot be regarded as architectural 
features, as they must assuredly have been 
covered and probably below ground. What 
can they be? These shallow grooves have all 
the appearance of receptacles, and the conjecture 
naturally arises—Can they have been reposi- 
tories for relics ? Their shape and size would 
m iie that they would most conveniently 
hold leg or arm bones, and one wonders whether 
the relics of the great Dunstan (reputed or real) 
may not have found a sccure hiding-place in 
these narrow chambers below the massive 
wall of the chapel. There they would have 
been safe from all interference so long as the 
chapel was standing, although as the grooves 
ran out to the western face of the wall they might 
be accessible to those who knew the secret, 
and at the same time be securelv stopped in 
from the end and thus preserved from all 
contact with the destructive forces of air and 
moisture.“ 


THE Times of April 14 con- 
ta ins a letter from Mr. H. 
Sandars, F. S.A., pointing out 
many inaccuracies in the 
account of the excavations at Old Cordoba, on 
which the article in our issue of Januarv 20 was 
based. It is satisfactory to hear from him that 
the damage described is due, not to careless 
excavation, but to the frequent rifling of the 
ruins by seekers of hidden treasure and building 
material at earlier periods; that the breaking of 
glass and pottery, whose loss the previous 
writers attributed to the excavators, was per- 
formed a thousand years ago by the slaves of 
the inhabitants, who threw the fragments down 
the drains ; that the Mazmorras ” described as 
secret chambers furnished with bolt-holes are in 
reality bathrooms with outlets for the water ; 
that the exploration of Medina Az-Zahra is now 
being carefully carried out by the Spanish 
Government, and that no difficulty is placed in 
the way of visitors when works are in progress. 
The building, Mr. Sandars, adds, which is still 
being opened up, was built bv Abder-Rahman 
III. and his son. It was built in the form of 
an amphitheatre and in terraces, and is wel) 
worthy of & visit by all who take an interest in 
Arabic art or in the period of Moslem history to 
which it can be referred. 


An Arabic 
Pompeii. 


THE appended illustration, 

Building a representing the building of a 

Medieval bridge, is a reproduction of 
Bridge. 


a little picture drawn by a 
Frenchman in 1519. The 
details of the picture have been so carefully 
portrayed that few words are required as 
explanation, 

The depending weight in the upper part of 
the picture represents, there is little doubt, 
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in lebuſianos exercitum ducit, Hel 

uetit tam pet angufhas & fines fequia 
C. 

norum in beduorum fines peruene 
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| 


Le Roy demande. 
A pres que vous heulles deſſaict celle 
. . ——.. RS eet 


almost every part of the mechanism of the 
med iæ val pile-driver. In add it ion, the picture 
shows us the form of the med iæ val boat and the 
costume of the working man in France at the 
beginning of the XVIth century, with other 
details which are not without interest. : 

The original is in the library of the British 
Museum (MS. Harl. 6,205, f. 23). Our copy 
has been executed by the agency of photo- 

raphy, so that every line i« an exact repro- 
duction of the original picture. 


Tux collections at South 
Victoria Kensington grow almost daily 
and Albert in interest for architects. 
Museum. Among the recent additions 


of this class are a series 
of studies of Pompeian ornament and mural 
decoration made by Mr. Sydney Vacher in 1870, 
presented by the author and to be exhibited in 
Room 70; & series of tracings of old English 
stained glass by Mr. L. B. Saint, drawn prin- 
cirally from the Minster and other churches of 
York (in Room 71); a portion of a French 
Gothic clustered column believed to have come 
from Villemer, near Fontainebleau, with grey 
marble shafts and boldly-cut foliage capitals, of 
early XIIIth-century work similar to the west 
doorwavs of Notre-Dame, Paris, and the north 
doors of Chartres Cathedral ; a Virgin and Child 
(the Child's bust is unfortunately missing), in 
sandstone, said to have come from Ecouen, a 
good example of Ile de France sculpture at its 
most charming period (c. 1300). These two 
exhibits are in Room 8, to the right of the main 
entrance. 


Tak exploration munificently 
endowed by American sub- 
scriptions and recently com- 
menced at Sardes forms the 
subject of an interesting article by Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth in the Illustrated London News of 
April 293. The origin of the city is lost in 
oblivion dating at latest from thc days of the 
Hittite power. It flourished as the capital of 
the Lydian Monarchy, and was the home of 
Midas and of Cresus; then in turn of the 
Persian Satraps, and the Hellenistic kings; 
but it declined under the Roman Empire. 
Excavations were attempted in the cighties by 
Mr. Dennis, the English Consul at Smyrna, but 
they were frustrated bv the insecurity of the 
country and lack of funds, difficulties with 
which the new enterprise is not likely to be 
called upon to contend. Work has been begun 
on the site of the great temple, whose two fine 
Ionic columns, half emerging from the soil 
below the towering walls of the Acropolis, have 


Excavation 
of Sardes. 
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long been a landmark. Sufficient has already 
been laid bare to show that it was dedicated to 
Artemis and not, as previously believed, to 
Cybele. The cell and the greater part of the 
extensive platform with remains of super- 
structures, all in Tmolus marble and of the good 
Greek period, have been cleared. In the course 
of the researches already made a long and 
extremely important Greek inscription has come 
to light, as well as another in the—till latel 

unknown—Lydian script and language. Wit 

such promising beginnings much valuable 
light on the most various periods of ancient 
history may be confidently expected from the 
work of Mr. Butler and his American colleagues. 


THE Times of April 17 says: 
Newark Abbey. The ruins of Newark Abbey, 

an Augustinian Priory founded 
in the reign of Richard I. at Send, near Guild- 
ford have, with the consent of Mary Lady 
Lovelace, passed into the hands of the Historical 
Monuments Commission. It is proposed to 
excavate the foundations, and this work will 
55 be undertaken by the Surrey Archæo- 
ogical Society, who a few years ago carried out 
similar operations at Waverley Abbey, the 
Cistercian Monastery near Farnham. 

* The ruins of Newark Abbey consist of the 
south transept and three bays of the choir. 
After the dissolution of the Priory the buildin 
was neglected. Some of the walls were pulle 
down in order that the stones might be used 
for repairing the roads, and but for the inter- 
position of Arthur Onslow, a former Speaker of 
the House of Commons, even the present ruins 
would have disappeared." 


Tue vicar of Rotherfie!d states 
Jacobean Pul. that this beautiful pulpit origin- 
pit in Rother- ally stood in the chapel of the 
field Church. Archbishop of York at Bishops- 
thorpe, and that when that 
chapel was restored (?) it was sold to Canon 
Goodwyn, son-in-law of Archbishop Thompson, 
who gave it to Rotherfield Church in memory of 
his father-in-law. 
It is certainly the finest Jacobean pulpit in 
the diocese, if not in the whole of England. 
The date of it may be fixed at about 1610. 
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THE chief event of the past 
Antiquities in year (according to the report 
Egypt and the of the British Consul-General 
Soudan. at Cairo) in connexion with the 
Antiquities Service in Egypt 
was the discovery at Coptos by MM. Reinach 
and Weile of several stele, one of which at least 
belongs to the VIIIth Dynasty—a Dynasty of 
which no monument has hitherto been found. 
At Thebes the clearing out of the Ramasseum 
has now been completed and work begun on the 
restoration of Deir-el-Medina. M. Legrain bas 
continued his useful work at Karnak, and has 
begun the setting up of the broken columns on 
the south side of the Great Hypostele Hall 
M. Baraize has started on the restoration of the 
temple of El Hibeh in the Great Oasis. M. 
Nubia M. Barsanti has succeeded in completing 
the colossal work on which he was engaged, in 
accordance with Sir Gaston Maspero’s under- 
taking in 1907, that the eleven temples, more or 
less threatened by water, might safely be 
immersed if necessary at the end of 1910. More- 
over, the sand under which Ibsamboul was 
buried has been completely cleared away; a 
chapel and some new colossi have been brougbt 
to light, and the whole appearance of the place 
is as it was in the days of antiquity. In tbe 
Museum the reconstruction of the roof of the 
central hall and of the side galleries is being 
taken in hand. Sir Gaston Maspero has begun 
the regular classification of the monumenta. 
Normal progress has been made with the 
publication of the Grand Catalogue and the 
annals, 

In the Soudan Mr. Butler has taken charge of 
the Government Museum, at present located in 
the Gordon College. Archeological work ha- 
progressed apace, and the need for an adequate 
archeological museum is making iteelf felt, the 
room at Gordon College now devoted to this 

se affording altogether insufficient accom- 
modation. The researches at present being 
carried out by Professor Sayce and Mr. Garstang 
at Meroé have resulted in many interesting and 
important discoveries, including the remains of 
the great temple of Amon where the Kings of 
Ethiopia were crowned, and of the Sun Temple 
which would appear to have been the “ Table of 
the Sun” mentioned by Herodotus.’ 


Pulpit, Rotherfield Church. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


ARBITRATORS IN ENGINEERING 


AND BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


HE recent decision of the Court of 
| Appeal in Freeman & Sons v. Chester 
Rural District Council (“ Law 
Reports,' April) should be noted by our 
readers. The plaintiffs were contractors 
who had entered into two contracts for 
the construction of certain sewage works. 
The action was brought to recover a 
certain sum on completion of the works, 
but the defendants took out a summons 
for a stay of the proceedings under sect. 4 
of the Arbitration Act, 1889. The contracts 
contained very comprehensive conditions as 
to the settlement of disputes or differences by 
the engineer, who was a consulting engineer 
of Liverpool, One of the conditions in the 
contracts was that the delivery of the works 
should not be deemed full and complete unless 
and until a certificate in writing had been 
given by the engineer that the works had 
been examined by him, and that he was 
satisfied that the contracts had been reason- 
ably fulfilled and completed. There was a 
six months’ period of maintenance, and the 
final payments under the contracts were to 
be’ paid on a certificate of the engineer 
that on the completion of the maintenance 
period the works were in a sound condition 
and the terms of the contracts were completed. 
The questions in dispute were whether the 
works had been completed to the satisfaction 
of the engineer, whether the period of main- 
tenance had expired, and whether the 
E had given his final certificate, the 
defendants contending that these conditions 
had not been fulfilled, and that no cause had 
been shown why the disputes should not 
be referred to the engineer under the 
contracts. 

The plaintiffs contended that the works 
had been completed to the. satisfaction of 
the engineer at the end of 1905, and they 
relied on certain letters and interviews, in 
which they alleged that the engineer had 
admitted that the works had been completed 
to his satisfaction until some date in 1909, 
when he intimated that as regards certain 
work complained of he had come to the 
conclusion that the work was wrong, and 
that his mind was made up on that point, 
and they alleged that in the circum- 
stances the engineer was not a proper person 
to act as arbitrator in the matters in dispute. 
The above is only a brief summary of the 
conditions in the contracts and the con- 
tention of the parties, and does not purport 
to set them out with exactitude. The 
contentions were put forward on affidavit 
on the defendants’ application under sect. 4 
of the Arbitration Act to stay all further 
proceedings in the action. This section 
provides that on such applications The 
Court, or a judge thereof, if satisfied that there 
is no sufficient reason why the matter should 
not be referred in accordance with the 
Submission, may make an order to stay 
the proceedings. 

In the Court of Appeal the Master of the 
Rolls dismissed the defendants’ application 
to stay on two grounds — I. That the Court 
in exercising a discretion under this section 
would hesitate to reverse the decision of the 
Judge in the Court below, and that judge, 
affirming a Master, had dismissed the 
application. 2. The conduct of the engineer 

ing challenged in the action, it was difficult 
to see how the matter could be settled 
without he was cross-examined. 

iX Lord Justice Buckley took the view that 
the action should be stayed, as he could 
not see that the engineer had in any way 
disqualified himself from acting as umpire, 
but, having regard to the words of the section 
giving the Court a discretion—if the Court 


is satisfied that there is no sufficient reason 
why the matter should not be referred— 
he considered that this condition was not 
fufilled when one of the judges of con- 
current jurisdiction was not so satisfied, 
and on this ground he concurred in the 
judgment. These cases are very difficult, 
and it has frequently been pointed out in the 
Courts that when in such contracts the parties 
agree to abide the decision ot a person who 
has a direct interest in the matter on one 
side the same considerations cannot be 
applied as where a matter is referred to the 
decision of a person selected as having no 
interest himself on either side and as a totally 
unbiassed person. The judges have some- 
times expressed surprise that parties to 
contracts will enter into such agreements, 
but the explanation has been offered that 
employers find it necessary in their own 
interests, and that contractors, owing to the 
stress of competition and the anxiety to 
have their tenders accepted, are willing to be 
bound by them as they rely on the pro- 
fessional honour, the position, and intelli- 
gence” of the person named. See per 
Bowen, L.J., in Jackson v. Barry Railway 
Company (1893, 1 Ch. 238), also per Lindley, 
L.J., in Ives & Barker v. Williams (1894, 2 
Ch. 478). 

In the case under consideration no imputa- 
tion was made on the conduct of the engineer, 
but persons in his position representing two 
separate interests have a difficult duty to 
Pero and the contention appears to have 

een that as he had already made up his 
mind on the point involved he was no longer 
in a position to arbitrate the question. 

It may be interesting shortly to consider 
the attitude of the Courts towards parties 
who have contracted to abide by the decisions 
of arbitrators who must, perforce, have an 
interest oa one side and the views that have 
been expressed on the position of such 
peraons as arbitrators. 

In Jackson v. Barry Railway Company the 
We aed was appointed by the company, and 
a dispute arose as to whether stone must be 
used on a certain portion of the works or 
whether rocky marl was allowable. Before 
the arbitration the engineer wrote stating 
his views that the contract entitled the 
company to have stone without paying extra 
for it, and it was contended that he was unfit 
to arbitrate as he had not left his mind 
open. The Court held that there was no 
ground for saying that the engineer had 
made up his mind, so that he would not 
cónsider the matter judicially when it came 
before him and his assessor. 

In Ives & Barker v. Williams, the 
company's engineers were arbitrators under 
the contract and sub-contract. The sub- 
contractors alleged that the items in dispute 
showed negligence on the part of the engi- 
neers, that they were acting in collusion with 


the contractors, and other like charges. It 


was held that as the sub-contractors had 
agreed to put up the materials supplied and 
to submit to the decision of the engineers, 
relying upon their honour and character, to 
withdraw the matter from arbitration, the 
sub-contractors must prove a great deal 
more than that the engineers had formed 
already an opinion on the matter in dispute ; 
they must attack the character of the 
engineers so as to show that they would 
probably be guilty of some misconduct and 
not act fairly, a proof held not to be made out 
in the case. 

In Eckersley v. The Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board (1894, 2 Q.B., 667) it was 
alleged that the contract work had been 
interfered with by other neighbouring works 
carried out for the Board by the son of the 
engineer appointed arbitrator in the contract, 
and that the engineer might be biassed. 


The Court decided that no case had been 
made out that the engineer would not 
act with due impartiality. In this case 
the distinction is pointed out between what 
is the position of persons exercising judicial 
functions, apart from such agreements, 
and the parties nominated by agreements 
which contemplate the arbitrator having to 
decide matters which may even involve 
questions as to his own skill and competence. 

Lastly, we may refer to the case of 
Blackwell & Co. v. Borough of Derby (‘‘ Sup- 
plement to Hudson on Building Contracts,” 
p. 23). There were allegations in that case 
that the person nominated as arbitrator in 
the contract had acted unreasonably and 
hindered the work. Lord Justice Buckley 
thus summarised the law: That in these 
cases very frequently the one party has 
agreed to refer the matter which arises in 
dispute to the engineer of the other party, 
and it is part of his contract that he shall not 
have an impartial arbitrator: he has with 
his eyes open accepted as referee a person 
who was acting for the other side, and who, 
he knew, would be, or might be—not in any 
improper sense, but in point of fact—a 
biassed person. It is not a ground for 
refusing to allow an arbitration to go on." 
The Court laid it down that each case must 
be considered on its facts, and in this case, 
seeing the allegations as to unreasonable 
conduct on the part of the engineer, the sole 
issue in dispute, they held that they were 
satisfied that there was sufficient reason 
why the matter should not be referred. 

The above are all decisions of the Court of 
Appeal, and they illustrate the class of 
question that arises under these contracts 
and the principles to be applied. It may 
well be asked how contractors come to 
consent to refer such matters to a tribunal 
which must perforce be biassed, and we 
venture to think that the reasons are not £o 
much those we have set out as having been 
suggested in the Courts, but the fact that & 
formal arbitration before some independent 
person not cognisant of all that has taken 
place in the execution of the contract, involves 
the calling of a considerable number of 
witnesses and far more expense and delay. 
Even were a special tribunal created, some- 
thing on the lines of the Tribunal of Appeal, 
the procedure could not be as inexpensive 
and speedy as is the case before an engineer 
connected with the works. 


— 


FIELD-MADE TACKLE FOR 
CONCRETE BUILDING. 


A CONSIDERATION of much importance to 
builders engaged in constructing concrete and 
reinforced concrete structures is the cost of 
auxiliaries which are not required in ordinary 
building work. Even supposing the necessary 
moulds and shuttering have been designed on 
the most economical lines, special, and to some 
extent unfamiliar, appliances have generally 
to be employed for handling falseworks and 
materials in order to keep down the cost 
within estimated limits. 

In the case of contracts near to the con- 
tractor's works, the provision of machinery and 
plant need occasion no trouble, but where 
comparatively small contracts have to be 
carried out at some distance from headquarters 
money may be saved by the exercise of ingenuity 
in applying materials on the site for the con- 
struction of simple but effective hoisting tackle. 

To illustrate this point, we describe in the 
present article two examples of the kind to 
which attention was called in a recent letter 
to Concrete Engineering. Both appliances were 
used in building a monolithic concrete church— 
one for hoisting the shuttering for moulding 
walls, and the other for raising concrete from 
floor level. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the simple hoist made on the 
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site for raising the wall shuttering after the 
moulding of each 3-ft. course. The two vertical 
members shown were merely A-shaped ladders 
formed of 2.in. by 4-in. strips of wood, 12 ft. 
long, connected by horizontal strips, which also 
served the purpose of treads. The two ladders 
were enda as shown in the sketch, and con- 
nected at the top by two 8-in. by 2-in. boards 
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Fig. 1. Hoist for Raising Wall Shutters. 


spaced far enougu apart to provide for the two 
ved rope pulleys. The windlass was formed 
y bending two pieces of l-in. diameter steel 
bars and fixing them in timber bearings secured 
to one of the ladders, the end of t'ie rope being 
attached to a ra: rod passed through & hole 
drilled in the horizontal part of the bar. A 
narrow platform at the bottom of tae outer 
ladder provided accommodation for weights to 
counterbalance the cantilever projection at the 
other end of the hoist. 

Two trestles of this type were employed 
for each section of shuttering, and the free end 
of the ropes was attached at suitable points on 
one of the cleats. One man at each crank 
could raise the inner or outer shuttering quite 
easily, keeping it under perfect control all the 
time, while the ladder proved very convenient 
to the carpenters when strutting up the 


shutters.  . -" 
Fig. 2 shows a somewhat similar hoist used for 
concrete. In this case two ropes were 


provided so that two buckets could be used, 
one up and one down. As each bucket when 
encrusted with concrete weighed about the same 
as the amount of concrete to be hoisted, the 
arrangement embodied an effective counter- 
weight which reduced labour considerably. 
The drum of the windlass was made of 1-in. 
diameter round steel, with two 2-in. by 4-in. 
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Fig. 2. Hoist and Staging for Concrete. 


strips of wood bolted on either side, so as to 
furnish adequate grip for the ropes. 

The simple appliances here described are 
somewhat primitive, and could probably be 
improved in various details, but they proved 
to be most useful on the contract for which they 
were made, and may serve as a hint to many of 
our readers who are engaged in concrete work. 
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SLATING AND TILING: 
NEW MODES OF MEASUREMENT. 


"PnoviNciAL SURVEYOR” has sent the 
following reply to Mr. Laine-Pearson :— 


“At first I hardly knew whether to reply 
to Mr. Laine-Pearson's observations pub- 
lished in your issue of May 5, or to adopt his 
suggestion and apologise for having already 
caused unnecessary waste of your columns. 

I did not intend, nor can I trace any remark 
of an offensive nature in my reply to his 
criticism, and am at a loss to understand why 
he should have entered upon such a tirade 
against my fancied inexperience and lack of 
knowledge. Surely if one is working under a 
wrong method he need not mind having it 
pointed out. 

He did not attempt to prove the inaccuracy 
of my statement, so with your permission I 
will endeavour to make it still more clear. 

Suppose an exact square of roof, 10 ft. by 
10 ft., to be covered with Duchess slates to 
& 4-in. lap, 120 slates would be required with- 
out counting the under course at eaves; each 
course would contain ten slates 12 in. wide, 
and although 24 in. long, would only actuall 
show 10 in.; there would be twelve suc 
courses each equal in measurement ' to 
8 ft. 4 in. super., or 100 ft. inthe whole. Ten 
more slates would be necessary for the under 
course, and this course, measured at the same 
gauge width as the others, gives an additional 
area or 8 ft. 4 in., the same as each of the other 
courses, yet these slates are all 10 in. shorter 
than the others. 

My original statement—writing about the 
extra allowance for eaves—was that “it does 
not exceed the gauge (meaning, of course, 
the allowance, not the slate); to that I still 
adhere, as I do to all the others I ventured 
to make." 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF BELBY ABBEY. 

The south transept of this abbey is being 
rebuilt from plens prepared by Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott, architect, and the contractors are 
Messrs. Bowman & Sons, of Stamford. 


SCHOOLS, ROMFORD. 


The new elementary and special schools 
recently erected at Romford were formally 


opened on the llth inst. by Mr. Ernest 
Winmill, Chairman of the Romford School 
Accommodation Committee. The buildings 
consist of eight classrooms, two assembly 
hals. manual instruction room, teachers’ 
rooms, medical inspection rooms, and four 


cloakrooms. The contract price for the build- 
ing was 5,567/., and the work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Dowsing & Davis, of Romford. 
the architect being Mr. A. S. R. Lev. of 
Bishcpsgate, E.C., and Frinton-on-Sea. Essex. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HULME. 
The extensions to this school were opened 
last week by the Dean of Manchester. The 
architect for the buildings was Mr. Hardisty. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL, BEDFORD. 


This building is to be opened on the 
30th inst, and has been erected from plans 


prepared by Mr. K. Gammell, A. R. I. B. A., 
architect, of Bedford. The contract was 
carried cut by Mr. Samuel Foster, of 
Kempston. 


NEW SCHOOL, WHITLEY. 

The Whitley and Monkscaton South Council 
school was ope last weok bv Sir Francis 
Douglas B'ake. The architects for the build- 
ing were Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy, of 
Newcastle. 


PROPOSED BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
Leicester square station euperstructure; 
offices and club (Playgoers). works is now being 
roceeded with. The architects are Mesers. 
Home: & Lucas, 35, Bucklersburv, E.C.. and 
the builder is Mr. F. W. Dunkley Barnes. 


WESLEYAN HALL, BOLSOVER. 

The extensions to this hall are being carried 
out at a cost of about 1.0007. under the direc- 
tion of Mr. S. B. D. Shewbrooks, architect, 
of Chesterfield. 


NEW HOTEL, WOOLER. 

This hotel has been rebuilt from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. G. Reavell. architect, of Aln- 
wick. The contractors were:—For mason 
work, Mr. J. Beattie; joinering. Mr. J. 
Redpath, Wooler; plumbing. Mr. Reavell. 
Alnwick: painting. Mr. G. Robson; plasterers, 
Messrs. T. Smart & Sons, Wooler. 
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ISOLATION HOSPITAL, EAST MOLESEY. 

Messrs. Foster Lowell & Lodge are the 
architects for this building. which has been 
erected at a cost of about 3,336/. Measrs. J. 
Appleby & Sons were the contractors for the 
work, and the heating and engineering 
arrangements were carried out by Messrs. 
Manlove, Alict, & Co. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Alterations are being carried out at 27 and 
28, Little Trinity dane, E.C., for the General 
E'ectric Company. Ltd., by Messrs. E. A. 
Roome & Co., builders and contractors, 36, 
Basinghall-street, E.C., and Homerton, N.E., 
under the superintendence of Mr. Eustace L. 
Haynes. 

The Teviothead Schools, N.B., have been 
supplied with Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves by Mesers. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper 
Thames-street, London, have recently supplied 
to the St. John's Parish Hall, Richmond, one 
of their Bovd’s foul-air extractors, together 
with tho necessary ventilating shafting end 
fittings. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. Carruthers 
Laidlaw. architect, Edinburgh. Boyle’s latest 
patent air- pump ventilators have been 
applied to the new electric battery and engine- 
house, Leith Docks. 


— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses) : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Chelsea.—Re-erection of buildings at Croas 
Keys-yard, Lawrence street. Chelsea (Mr. R. 
Langton Cole).—Consent. : 

Deptford.—Erection of one-story shops in 
front of Nos. 1, 3. and 5, Amersham-road, New 


Cross (Messrs. Dennant & Laver for Mrs. 


T. I. Gray).—Refused. 

Holborn.—Onestory shops on the northern 
side of New Oxford-street, Holborn. immedi- 
ately westward of Bainbridge-street (Mr. W. F. 
Foster for the Meux's Brewery Company. 
Ltd.).—Refused. . 

Kensington, South.—Retention of a project- 
ing sign at the Royal Palace Hotel. Kensing- 
ton High-street (Mr. J. Emblin-Walker).— 
Consent. . . 

Lambeth.—Retention of a projecting cornice 
and facia at No. 13. Attantic-road, Brixton 
(Mr. G. M. Page).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—New shop front at No. 250, 
Upper Tooting-road. Wandsworth (Mr. H. 
Branch for Messrs. Hastings, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Buildings upon the site of 
Nes. 2 and 4. Christchurch-road, Streatham- 
hill (Messrs. Barlow & Roberts). Re fused. 

Woolwich.—Erection of a motor building et 
No. 65. Earlshal!.road, Woolwich, next to 
Grangechill-road (Mr. F. S. Candelin).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 


Strand.—Retention of a building on the 
north-eastern side of Warwick street. abutting 
also upon the north-western side of Brewer- 
street, Westminster (Mr. G. Vernon).—Con- 
sent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Deptford.—Retention of a temporary brick 
and iron building at the rear of No. 255. New 
Cross-road, Deptford (Mr. W. Sweetman for 
Mrs. Collier).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Deptford.—Retention of a wood and iron 
building of a temporary character on the 
north-eastern side of Trundley’s-road, Dept 
ford (Mr. F. Wieland).—Consent. . 

Kennington.—Erection of à temporary sign. 
board at the entrance to the premises of the 
Electrical Apparatus Company on the eastern 
side of South Lambeth-road, Kennington (Mr. 
W. J. Baker for the Electrical Apperatus 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Iron balcony in front 
of Nos. 5 and 7, Inverness-errace, Padding- 
ton. and the formation of passagewavs (Messrs. 
Richardson & Gill).—Consent. 


Space at Hear. 

Norwood.—Erection of buildings upon a 
site on the aorth-western side of Herne-hill 
with an irregular open space about such 
buildings (Mr. E. B. Ellis for Mr. R. A 
Saunders, M.P.).—Consent. 

St. George. Hanorer-square.—Addition at 
the rear of No. 69, Curzon-strect. Mavfair 
(Mr. W. F. Towell for Mrs. Pevtoa Pile) — 
Consent. 
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Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 10, Hillsleigh-road, Campden-hill (Mr. 
T. P. Figgis).—Consent. 


Height of Building and Projections. 
Holborn.—No. 9, Torrington-place, Holborn, 
westward of Malet-street, with the rear por- 
tion exceeding in height the width of Malet- 
street, and with projecting oriel windows (Mr. 
C. F. Doll for his Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
K.G.).— Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Greenwich. — Retention of additions at 
Stowage Wharf electricity generating-station, 
Stowage Wharf, Deptford (Mr. G. A. Lans- 
down for the London Electrio Supply Cor- 
poration, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Kensington, South.—Additional 
No. 25, Gordon-place, Kensington (Mr. E. S. 
Iles for Mrs. E. F. Winkworth).—Consent. 

.Vorwood.—No. 112, Brixton-hill Norwood 
(Mr. H. E. Hayward).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Alterations and the 
erection of additions at No. 17, Southwick- 
street, Paddington (Messrs. Anscombe & 
Ringland).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 
Hampstead. New street for carriage traffic 
in continuation westward of  Ranulf.road, 
Burgess-hill| Hampstead (Messrs. . B. 
Grantham & Som for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and Major Burgess).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Laying out of a street for 
carriage trafic in connexion with the pro- 
posed erection of buildings upon a site on 
the north-eastern side of  Haverstock.hill, 
Hampstead (Messrs. Worley & Turner for Mr. 
J. J. Wheeler).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—Laying out of a street for 
carriage trafic in continuation westward of 
Ranulf-road, Burgess-hill, Hampstead (Messrs. 
R. B. Grantham & Son for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and Major Burgess).— Rofused. 

Islington, West. — Proposed street for 
carriage traffic to lead out of the eastern 
side of Caledonian-road, Islington (Mr. J. 
Pain-Clark).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

City of London.—Additional oubical extent 
at Carmelite House, on the southern side of 
Tallis-street, City, abutting also upon the 
western side of Carmelite-street (Mr. H. O. 
Ellis for the Associated Newspapers, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Chelsea (Detached).—Openings in a wall at 
No. 222, Kensal-road (Mr. F. Hills for the 
Ideal Dairy Company).—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 86 and 88, 
Cannon-etreet, City, at the ground-floor level 
(Aerated Bread Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—Uniting of Nos. 405-7, 
Holloway-road, Islington, with 93, Parkhurst- 
road (Mr. A. D. Watson).—Consent 

Kensington, South. Use of steel shutters to 
division wall openings at the premises of the 
Continental Tyre Company, Ltd., Thurloe- 
place and Fulham-road, Kensington (Mr. P. 
Hoffman).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Opening 
between No. 45, Dover-street and No. 5. 
Dover-yard, Piccadilly (Mr. F. T. Verity for 
Mr. W. F. Webster).—Consent. 

Whitechapel. — Uniting of No. 29, Com- 
mercial-road East with a building to be 
«rected upon the site of Nos. 34, 36. and 38, 
Church-lane, Whitechapel (Messrs. J. Hamil- 
ton & Son for Mr. S. Kirstein).—Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ARKLOW.—Technica! school (2.5007); Secre- 
tary, Ediioation Committee, Wick'ow County 

uncil. 

Armagh. —Church-house and Synod Hall 
(8.000.); Mr. Sampson Jervies, architect, 
Abbey-street, Armagh. 

Ashton.—School: Messrs. E. Marshall & 
Sons, Ltd., builders, 192,  Oldham-road, 
Ashton. 

Atherton.—Shop and four houses, Morley 
end Cambridge streets, for the Leigh Co- 
operative Society. 

Banbury.—Additions to factory for Messrs. 
H. Stons & Son, Ltd. ö 
Battleſield. New church (6.000); Mr. 
Jolin Gauld, architect, 233, St. Vincent-strect, 

asgow. 

Bedworth.—Police-station (2, 700J.); Mr. W. 
Shortridge, builder, Bedworth. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Belfast.—Additiong University (8,0002); Mr. 
Henry Lynn, architect, 12, Donegal-square, 
Belfast. Baths (5,0004); Mr. J. C. Cutler, 
City Surveyor. Town Hall, Be'fast. 

Bethesda.—Town hall and market hall 
(1.200 /.); Messrs. J. Roberts and O. Williams. 
builders, Bethesda. 

Brandon Durham). Proposed isolation 
hospital (twenty beds); Mr. G. G. Donkin, 
Surveyor, Brandon and Byshottles Urban 
District Council. 

Bridgeton (Glasgow).—Additions to carpet 


works, Fordneuk-street (2.0004): Mr. Geo. 
Simpson, architect, 233, St. Vincent-street. 
Glasgow. 


Bridgtown.—Schools (3,500/.); Messrs. Bailey 
X McConrall, architects, King’s-court, Bridge- 
street, Walsall. 

Burnley.—Weaving shed (1,200 looms), 
Burnley lane, for Messrs. Thos. Burrows, 


Ltd. 
Catsfield (Sussex). — Wesleyan Church 
(2.0007.): Mr. Henry Blackman, architect, 


Catsfield, Battle, Sussex; Mr. Herbert Black- 
man, builder, Battle, Sussex. 
Cavan.—Banking premises; Messrs. Black- 
wood & Jury, architects, Donegal-place, Bel- 
fast; Mr. Jas. Lees, builder, Great Georges- 
street. Belfast. 
Chapelton.—House (1.400/.), also additions to 


house, Edinglassie (1,8007); Mr. C. Christie, 
Estate Office, Strathdon. 

Chester-le-Street. — Alterations to  police- 
station (580/.); Messrs. J. Burnett & Sons, 
builders, Birtley. 

Cork.—Jam factory (2.500/.): Mr. H. W. 


Flannigan, architect. South Mall, Cork. 

Crook (Co. Durham).—Elementary school 
(4.0007.); Mr. W. Rushworth, architect, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 


Dandrennae.—Schoo! (1.8000); Mr. W. 
Wallace, architect, 81, Mary’s-street, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Dartford. — Secondary school for girls 
(8,4307.): Messrs. Godden & Sons, builders. 

Dartmouth.—Proposed school; Mr. J. F. 
Young, Secretary, Education Committee, 


Devon County Council, Exeter. 
Downfield (Dundee).—Electricity substation ; 


Mr. H. Richardson. Electrical Engineer, 
Dundee Town Council. 
Dublin. — Parochial hall, near Dublin 


(4,000/.); Messrs. W. M. Mitchell & Son, 
architects, 2. Stephen’s-green, Dublin. Library 
(5.000/.): Messrs. O' Callaghan & Webb, archi- 
tects, 31, South Frederick street, Dublin. 
Dumfries.—School, near Dumfries (3, 000“.); 


Mr. . F. Crombie, architect, | Union- 
chambers, Dumfries. 
Dunferm!ine.—Workmaen’s institute. Bath- 


street (7.500/.); Mr. Archibald Welsh, archi- 
tect, Kirkcaldy. 

Eco'efechan.—Additions to school (800/.); 
Mr. J. B. Gladstone, architect, High-strect, 
Locherbie. 

Edinburgh.—Altorations and improvements 
at the Usher Hall (5. 1487.): Mr. J. Walker 
Smith, Engineer, Edinburgh City Council. 

Eldon (Durham).—Church and Sunday- 
schools (4,000/.); Mr. W. A. Kellett, architect, 
Bishop Auckland. 


Exeter.—Warehouse for Messrs Hibberd: 
Mr. Jacomb Hood, engineer, London and 
South-Western Railway Offices. Waterloo, 


S.W.; Mr. W. Stephens, builder, Fore-street, 
Excter. 

Glasgow. — Bi!liard-hall, 
(2,500/.); Mr. Peter McLean. architect, 
St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh. Extensions 
to premises, Dale-street and Howard-strvet, 
Bridgeton, for the United Wire Works, Ltd.. 
Edina Works, Leith-walk, Edinburgh. Tene- 
ment of houses, Avr-street; Petershill Build- 
ing Company, 61, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow. Additions and extensions to school, 
Old Dalmarnoch-road. for the Rev. J. A. 
Maguire. 

Hartlepool.—New schoot (9.000/.): Mr. N. F. 
Dennis, Borough Surveyor, West Hartlepoo! ; 
Messrs. Pearson & Co., builders, Spennymoor. 

Kettering.—Girle! secondary school (19,000/.) ; 
Mr. J. L. Holland, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Northamptonshire County Council, 
Northampton. 

Kingstown.—Bank premises; Messrs. Black- 
wood & Jury. architects, 41. Donegal-nlace, 
Belfast; Messrs. McDowell & Co., builders, 
Northbrook-street, Belfast. 

Kirkdale.—Schoo] (2 000/.); Mr. J. Sandford 
Kay, architect, Queen-street, Newton Stewart. 

Limerick.—Convent. near Limerick (2.500/.) ; 
Mr. J. O. Malley, architect, 10, Glentworth- 
street, Limerick. 

Llandudno (West)—Church (2.3007): Mr. 
Peter Edwards, builder, Doddleston, Chester. 

Londonderry.—School (4.000/.); Mr. E. J. 
Foye, architect, Strand-road, Londonderry. 
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Longford.—Stores at station; Mr. W. P. 
Oniell, charge engineer, Broadstone Station. 
Dublin; Mr. W. A. Coopes, builder, Longford. 

Lowestoft.—The following plans have been 
passed: — Rebuilding premises, | London-road 
North. for Messrs. Leach; parish institute, 
Alexandra-road, for the Building Committee 
of St. Margaret's Church. 

Lurgan.—Union workhouse (2.000/.); Messrs. 
Hobart & Heron, architects, 7, Donegal-square, 
Belfast. 

Maidstone.—The following tendere have 
been provisionally accepted by the Committee 
in charge of the matter in connexion with the 
erection of tho new Kent County Council 
offices:—Meoessrs. Cooper, Wettern, & Co, 
Great Tower-street, E.C., about 7,985 oubic fect 
of Norwegian granite, 2,870l.; Armoured 
Tubular Flooring Company, Ltd.. West- 
minster, S.W., about 4,800 super. yards of 
armoured tubular fireproof flooring, 2,495l. 

Middlesbrough. — Additions, Linthorpe 
School; Mr. S. E. Burgess, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall. Middlesbrough; Messrs. 
King & Son, buildere, North Ormesby. 

Newark.—Additions at ieolation hospital, 
Barby-road (2,3441.); Mr. W. Smith, builder, 
Millgate, Newark. 


Nuneaton.—Banking premises, Newdegate- 
square, for Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd. 
Okehampton.—Publio lavatory: Mr. F. J. 


Worden, Borough Surveyor, Okehampton. 

Oldham.—Proposed rebuilding of schools, 
Barry-street (4,000/.); Vicar, St. James's 
Church. 

Oldland (Gloucestershire).—Alterations and 
additions to school (8357.); Mr. A. G. Heard, 
builder, Priory House, Shirehampton, Bristol. 

Owston  Ferry.—Publio hall; Surveyor, 
Owston Ferry Parish Council. 

Pengam.—School. Fair View (7,1001); Mr. 
A. J. Colbourne, builder, Swindon. 

Pentwynmawr.—School  (6,000/.); 
Passmore & Perkins, builders. 

Pickering Nook (Tanfield).—Eighteen houses 
for the Stanley Property and Development 
Company. 

Plymouth.—Public schools (6.000/.); Messrs. 
Hine, Odgers, & May, architects, Lockyer- 
street, Plymouth. . 

Reading.—Adaptation of buildings for 
police purposes (43651): Mr. McC. E. Fitt, 
builder, 118, Oxford-road, Reading. 

St. A!bans.—Re-erection of tallow factory 
for Messrs. Wiles & Lewis. f 

Sheffie'd. — Proposed reconstruction of 
mortuary, etc.: Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, City 
Architect, Sheffield City Council. 

Southampton.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Alterations and additions. offices, 
Canute-road, for the Union Castle Company, 
Messrs. Lemon & Blizard; motorcar house, 
Winchester road, four houses, West Marlands, 
and twenty-four houses, Darlington-gardens. 
Mr. J. Smith; three houses, Thornbury- 
avenue and Janson- road. Messrs. Jurd & 
Sanders. A plan nas been lodged by Mr. J. 
Smith for seventeen houses, Blenheim- avenue. 

Staverton.— Isolation hospital: Mr. J. B. 
Williams, Surveyor, Daventry Rural District 

school : 


Council. 
Mr. S. S. Cooke, 
builder. Paganhill, Stroud. 


Stroud.—Gir!s' 
Taunton.—Bank (2,0001.); Mr. C. H. Brodie. 
architect, 112, Bishopsgate-street, London. E.C. 


Messrs. 


Tamworth.—Girls! school (6,1257); Messrs. 
Geo. Cave & Son. builder, Raby-street, 
Wolverhampton. , , 
Teeside.—Additione, Larkington Filtration 
Works (3.000/.); Messrs. J. Mansergh 
Sons, architects. Victoria-street, London. 
S.W.: Messrs. Parker & Thorpe, builders, 
York. 


Tulla.—Asvlum (10.000); Mr. B. E. F. 


Sheehy, 57, George-street, Limerick. 
Twickenham.—The following plans have 
been passed:—Additions, “Newlyn.” Cole 
Park-road. Mr. J. W. Barnham; alterations 
and additions, “ The White Horse” public- 
house, Richmond-road, for Mr. F. J. Fisher. 


Ushaw Moor (Durham) — Church and 
Sunday-school; Mr. J. W. F. Phillipson, 
architect, Murton-chambers, Grainger-strect,, 
Newcast/oe. 


Walbottle.—Fiftv-eight houses (9,650/.); Mr. 
Geo. Douglas, builder. Newcastle. 

Washington (Co. Durham).—Chapel; Mr. 
T. O. Hedley, architect, Biddick-lane Crossing. 
Co. Durham. cache 

Whitley.—School (14.0007.) : Mr. C. Williams, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Northumber- 
land County Council, Newcastle. 

Willesborough. — Proposed schoo] (200: 
places); Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Kont County Council, Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W. 

Wombwell.—Enlargement of school, Womb- 
well Park-street (150 places extra); Mr. W. V. 
Dixon, Secretary, Education Committee, West 
Riding of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


BEFoRE the members of the Liverpool 
University Architectural Society recently, 
Professor Reilly in the chair, a paper with 
this title was read by Mr. S. S. Ramsey, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

The lecturer prefaced his discourse by 
observing that, in the consideration of any 
phase of thought or art, a just comprehen- 
sion of the present implied a knowledge of 
the past, and that only in so far as the 
significance of the past was rightly under- 
stood, was it possible to arrive at anything 
of the meaning of the present. 

At the beginning of the XIXth century, 
society was practically ignorant of the 
possibilities at steam, electricity, and in- 
numerable other scientific factors that have 
since become matters of general knowledge. 
The principles of evolution were unknown. 

The succeeding period of discovery and in- 
vention has been one in which fulfilment has 
followed promise with so great a rapidity that 
a full appreciation of what has been accom- 
lished is altogether impracticable. It is a 
ar cry from the days of the old stage coaches 
to the advent of the flying machine. Both 
in the realms of matter and thought progress 
has been made, not by seven-league boots, 
but by footgear capable of seventy times 
seven more. 

The greatest and best intellect during this 
time has been devoted to science and scientific 
research. Art, in consequence, has suffered, 
not only by the withdrawal of the men of 
brains and ideas into other fields, but also by 
the atmosphere thus created. Opinions have 
been so unsettled and points of view so con- 
stantly changing that no calm consideration 
and application of theories has been practic- 
able. 

Our ideas and opinions at the present day 
are inconclusive and uncertain; things move 
too quickly for us to give that leisurely con- 
sideration to our work which would have been 
expected of the architects of former times, 
and often we are not sufficient masters of the 
ever-widening and increasing requirements of 
modern life to be able to express them oon- 
eines in constructional design. 

Mr. Ramsey stated that he did not propose 
to attempt a detailed history of architecture 
during the last hundred years. Briefly, archi- 
tecture had passed, during that time, from 
the cool, cultured, and somewhat exclusive 
heights of the Greek revival through the 
tropically luxuriant valleys of enthusiastic 
medizvalism. 

There isa bold and hardy school of pioneers, 
who, stimulated by the half-understood writ- 
ings of Morris, Ruskin, and other moralists 
in brick and stone, detect in the shaping of a 
moulding and in the colour of a room the 
buried secrets and hidden aspirations of a 
man's soul, they have essayed to interpret 
irrelevant. abstractions in an art. which of all 
others is the most exacting in its continued 
demand of concrete expression. They have 
aimed chiefly at a simplicity which is the 
negation of all architectural expression. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his essays, 
wrote, ‘‘ But there is a kind of barbarous 
simplicity that would be better named penury 
as it proceeds from mere want, from want of 
knowledge, want of resources, want of 
abilities to be otherwise; a simplicity that is 
the offspring, not of choice, but of necessity. 
Simplicity, when so very inartificial as to 
seem to avoid the difficulty of art, is a very 
suspicious virtue.“ 

The “new art," in all its varied phases, is 
a legacy of the Gothic revival, and although 
its exponents have during the last few years 
rather dropped this title, the ideas at the 
back of it are by no means dead, and to-day 
a very determined effort is being made to 
influence the architectural thought, not only 
of this country, but of Europe and America, 
by a body of men who, for want of a better 
word, may be described as Romanticists."' 

The romantic movement in architecture is 
attractive by reason of its appeal to the less 
intellectual side of human nature, and its 
somewhat spurious claim to originality. 
Above all it requires of its exponents no deep 
knowledge of, or sympathy with, the work of 
the past. lt serves as a cloak to cover a 
multitude of sins, of which laziness and 
repugnance to serious study are by no means 
the least. 

The Romanticists, Mr. Ramsey observed, 
may be likened to architectural Don Quixotes, 
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who, with the T-square in rest (or, more 
often, at rest), charge the windmills of so- 
called Classic pedantry. Each one is a law 
unto himself, regarding his work not so 
much as the outcome of a natural expression 
of art as a divine inspiration of which he is 
the chosen interpreter, and to understand 
which presupposes a special revelation. 

In a certain sense the English work of to- 
day is provincial. By provinciality is meant 
a tendency to individual preferences, a hap- 
hazard crudeness in the presentment of idea, 
a striving after meretricious originality which 
is often very little removed from eccentricity. 
As Matthew Arnold has said, To get rid 
of provinciality is a certain stage of culture, 
a stage the positive result of which we must 
not make too important, but which is never- 
theless indispensable, for it brings us on to 
the platform where alone the best and highest 
intellectual work can be said fairly to begin. 
Work done after having reached this platform 
is Classic, and that is the only work which in 
the long run can stand. The prob- 
lem is to express new and profound ideas in 
a perfectly sound and classical style. He is 
the true Classic in every age who does that.” 

Now, to produce work showing any degree 
of culture demands severe and continuous 
discipline, resulting in the imposition of a 
high standard of criticism, the value of which 
is incalculable. To obtain this we require 
more of the clear and lucid spirit of the 
Greeks, their openness of mind, and flexibility 
of intellect, less of individual genius and more 
intelligence. Our present confusion of ideas 
and want of balance have been encouraged and 
brought about by the absence in this country 
of any vital force of architectural opinion. 

Modern building is a complex affair making 
enormous demanda on our knowledge and 
time, and it is only by the most complete 
training and intense thought an artist can 
hope to be in a position to grapple with it. 
Any consideration of the kind and number 
of structures, of which society in the past 
had no knowledge, but which are the 
customary problems of modern practice, will 
serve to bring home the enormous difficulty 
of the task. Present-day civilisation involves 
the erection of large general stores (such as 
Selfridge's and Warings), industrial buildings 
for special trade purposes, electric generating 
stations, gas works, dust destructors, mills 
and factories, abattoirs, markets, tram depóts, 
railway stations, entrances to Tube stations, 
hospitals, flats, hotels, large office blocks, 
theatres and huge music-halls, and a host of 
other complicated buildings. l 

And it is a very regrettable fact that large 

numbers of these buildings are ‘being carried 
out by engineers and trade experts, either be- 
cause architects are not sufficiently trained 
or the public have not sufficient confidence 
in their capability (or rather have not 
properly realised the value of a well-trained, 
artistic intellect being applied to great con- 
structive commissions). In this respect the 
ublic are, unfortunately, only too often right. 
t is, of course, merely a question of time 
before architects in this country become 
sufticiently acquainted with the special details 
of such work to be in a position to deal with 
the technical and structural difficulties which 
it presents. 

Architects will be very clever indeed if 
they can induce people to believe that, al- 
though ignorant, and, in many cases, wilfully 
ignorant, of the vital necessities of modern 
building, they should, as mere arbiters of 
taste, have the control and supervision of 
great works placed in their hands. Even 
now, some of the most important of recent 
undertakings in London and the provinces 
have been given to Frenchmen and 
Americans. It is a circumstance not without 
significance. 

'That such definite structural knowledge, as 
has been indicated, would adverselv affect 
artistic creations has been disproved in prac- 
tice. Rather, the exact thought required 
tends to brace up, correct, and decide any 
tendencies to loose and uncertain esthetic 
convictions. It is no doubt impossible to 
determine to what extent the effect of 
modern conditions—*'' the spirit of the age "— 
controls the esthetic side of building. Only 
in broad outline can such effect be sketched. 
A new world of vast artistic possibilities of 
infinite suggestiveness has been opened out. 
No past time has offered finer opportunities 
for architectural expression, either in scale 
or conception; no past time has so urgently 
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needed full expression. If the architect sees 
no poetry in modern life, has no spirit of 
wonder for what is going on about him, and 
no interest in the whole affair, except to re 
gard it is a damnable manifestation of unholy 
scientists, then the sooner he returns to a 
more primitive existence, wherein his childish 
fancies may be delighted with the rough-hewn 
beams, the beaten copper discs, and all the 
trivialities of our aly Celtic school, the 
better. But if he be alive to the time, mean- 
ing, and significance of all that is taking 
place, if he enters into, and understands, the 
aims and motives of the vast multitudes to 
whose requirements he is to give expression, 
then he cannot fail to be inspired and t« 
reveal such inspiration in his work. 


e c EE 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS' 
ASSOCIATION: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Quantity Sur 
veyors’ Association was held on Wednesday 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen-street, 
Kingsway, W.C., Mr. S. Chatfeild Clarke. 
President, occupying the chair. There were 
also present :— 


Arthur Keen, President R. 8. Ayling 
of the Architectural T. Costigan 
Association. . H. Riley 
G. Bird Godson, Presi- S. A. Stanger 
dent of the London B. E. Laine-Pearson 
Master Builders’ Asso- P. P. Caldecott Smith 
ciation T. C. Mansfield 
William Woodward, R. R. Burton 
Mayor of Hampstead P. Bywaters 
Horace Porter. M.A., F. R. Betenson 
Mayor of Holborn H. H. Addiscott 
Col. G. Hayward Trol- H. James West 
lope, V.D. Dendy Watney 
Lieut.-Col. A. Suther- H. Shepher 
land Harris O. E Parratt 
A. W. S. Cross, Vice- C. A. Kennett 
President of the H. Vale 
R.I.B.A. H. M. Hodgson 
A. A. Hudson, K.C. F. W. Harrison 
H. H. Bartlett C. W. Ball 
H. A. Bartlett A. G. Crosa, FSI. 


Hon. Secretary 
And others. 


alter Lawrance, F.S.I. 
Leonard Horner 
Percy B. Tubbs 


The loyal toast having been honoured, 
Mr. William Woodward, 


Mayor of Hampstead, proposed the toast of 
the evening, s.e., ‘‘The Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association." He referred to the small 
beginnings of the Association, and remarked 
that from a membership of eighty in 1903 
they now numbered 250, and that was an 
excellent result of the exertions of the 
pioneers of the Association. He expressed 
regret that the competition among the 
quantity surveyors of England was such as 
not to redound to the credit of the profession. 
which demanded great talent, assiduity, and 
knowledge of corstruction. Architects had 
succeeded pretty well in keeping to the Insti. 
tute charge of 5 per cent., and it was lament- 
able to hear of the very low rates at which 
quantity surveyors were willing to carry out 
work. It was impossible for work to be 
carried out properly at such prices. The 
members of the Association had banded 
themselves together, and had issued a 
standard of remuneration which was the duty 
of the Association to adhere to—of course, 
men outside the profession could carry on 
work at whatever price thev liked. The 
Association undertook, although not legally 
bound to do so, the moral responsibility of 
seeing that if members committed an error 
the builder or the client, as the case might 
be, should be recompensed. He thought that 
was a fact which the public should know of. 
As they knew, the Society of Architects and 
the R.I.B.A. were about to amalgamate. He 
was one of those who from the first had 
supported the Society of Architects and who 
regarded the Society as a body which woke 
up the Institute, and he hoped the amalca- 
mation would take place. He thought the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association wonld be 
strengthened if they amalgamated with the 
Surveyors’ Institution—if they were part 
and parcel of the central body. 


The President, 

in reply, referred to the work of the Associa. 
tion during the past year, and said they had 
put in a year’s good, steady, plodding work. 
They had not done anything very exciting. 
but the Council had kept pegging away at 
the objects for which the Association was 
founded—viz., to try and raise the status 
of the profession, to try to ensure accuracy 
in the quantities issued by. its members, and 
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lastly, but not least, to try and stop the 
terrible cutting of rates that prevents many 
good men from making a living out of the 
profession. They had been in touch with 
and had been even consulted by several 
public bodies on various points relating to 
the profession. Wherever they had seen 
tenders advertised for bills of quantities 
they had protested, and in some cases had 
been successful in stopping this practice, and 
he was pleased to say that public bodies 
were more and more adopting the scale of 
charges the Association issued for public 
buildings, although they always adopted it 
as a maximum scale, whilst when the Associa- 
tion issued it they decided these were the 
minimum charges at which good work could 
profitably be done. The Council had during 
the past year compiled a second pamphlet on 
the ‘‘ Uniformity of Custom, dealing with 
the preliminary and spot bill. After many 
weary sittings and much discussion and 
consultation with the various federations of 
builders, they had arrived at something 
that they thought would be unanimously 
received and adopted by the members all 
over England and in Treland. It was now in 
the press, and would be issued shortly, and 
would, he hoped, come into general use 
almost immediately. Of course, they could 
not lay down any hard-and-fast rule as to a 
preliminary and spot bill, but if any surveyor 
worked on their model there would be a great 
similarity between them all, and the builders 
would find that anything in the form of con- 
tract of a money value would be there. The 
Association had also during the past year 
tackled a revision of the by-laws, which 
wanted bringing up to date; these would be 
submitted to the general meeting in a week 
or two's time, and would, if passed, be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade for approval. 
The chief change that they suggested was 
to have another class of members, called 
Licentiates, men not fully qualified to be 
full Q.S.A.'s on account of their never 
having practised on their own account, but 
who, having passed the examination of the 
Association, it seemed unwise to keep out- 
side the pale of the Association altogether. 
They had also tackled that thorny subject, 
Clause 13 of their articles. They had met an 
influential deputation of quantity surveyors 
who remain outside the Association because 
of this clause, and, having heard their views 
and thoroughly discussed the meaning of it 
from every point of view, had adopted a 
phrasing of that clause which, whilst still 
meaning exactly what ıt did before, met 
their views as to taking on liabilities other 
than those imposed by the common laws 
of the land. This, if passed, would, he 
thought, bring an accession of several first- 
class surveyors to their ranks. As for 
the future, he thought they had to go 
on steadily in the course they had been 
pursuing, trying in every way to strengthen 
and consolidate their Association and the 
profession. Then when the time comes, 
which he was afraid would not be for many 
years, they must take the bold step the Royal 
Institute of British Architects were taking 
and strike for a Registration Bill. This would 
be the only final solution of their difficulties. 
Their worthy legal friends found that out 
years and years ago, and protected them- 
selves, and the consequence was that they 
stand as one of the four highly-honoured and 
learned professions. Then the doctors fol- 
lowed. Now the accountants and architects 
were following suit; so they must sing, “ Fall 
in and follow them." In conclusion, he 
thanked the Vice-Presidents and Council for 
the loyal support they had given him during 
his year of office, but, above all, their 
indefatigable and untiring Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Cross. 


Mr. Henry Riley, E 
London Vice-President of the Association, 
proposed the toast of The Architects, 
coupled with the name of Mr. Arthur Keen, 
President of the Architectural Association. 
He said architects were the best friends that 
uantity surveyors had, and had shown that 
friendship in many ways, and he hoped 
quantity surveyors would do their utmost to 
support architects in every possible way. He 
was glad that the profession of the quantity 
surveyor was getting more and more distinct 
and separate from the profession or the fine 
art of architecture. e had heard it said 
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that there was only one thing worse than 
the architect's quantities, and that was the 
quantity surveyor’s architecture. While the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association was doing 
its utmost to improve the status of the 
quantity surveyor, it was interesting to 
notice that the architects were making 
enormous strides in the improvement of their 
status. The doors of the R.I.B.A. were 
opened wide enough to admit all who had 
any claims to be called architects. With such 
powerful reinfurcement as the Institute was 
now receiving it seemed only natural to 
assume that such important questions as the 
registration of architects and copyright in 
architecture would soon find their way on to 
the statute-book. 


Mr. Arthur Keen, 


in reply, said it was only the growth of 
modern conditions that had made the differ- 
ence there was between the two professions. 
The tendency was to specialise, and architects 
could not find the time now to do the things 
they used to do. One looked back with 
something like énvy to the days when the 
architect lived on his own job almost and 
directed the work in every way, and one 
could not be surprised that work of the past 
was often instinct with harmony. But those 
times were past, and we could not get them 
back, and the quantity surveyor was one of 
the results of modern conditions, for it was 
impossible for architects under modern con- 
ditions to deal with such matters as accounts 
and estimates and so on.' Without the 
quantity surveyors many builders would be 
in the bankruptcy court and many architects 
would be in an asylum. Two important 


matters were prominently before the pro- 


fession at the present time, i.e, town 
planning and education. The Town Planning 
Act gave to architects that recognition which 
they considered was their due, and under the 
Act the work of the architect took an 
important part. He did not think there 
would be much development in the matter of 
garden cities in this country, though a good 
deal might be done in a new country. But 
the planning of garden suburbs was another 
matter, and one to which he looked for 
great results. Some of these garden cities 
would be delightful places to live in. The 
eccentricities to be seen in some of the 
present-day exhibitions were inevitable, and 
things would right themselves. As to educa- 
tion, Mr. Keen referred to the work of the 
Architectural Association. The Association 
had done a good deal of spade work, but the 
time had come when the profession recog- 
nised that education must be carried to a 
higher stage and more must be done. The 
responsible heads of the R.I.B.A. and others 
were dealing with the matter seriously, and 
he thought that the young men of the future 
would be sent forward on their educational 
career with a knowledge and capacity for 
design which at present could be obtained 
only after great struggle and effort. It 


would not be long before the architectural. 


student would be taken in hand and educated 
in a way which would be satisfactory to all. 


Mr. S. A. Stanger, F.S.L, 

proposed the toast of “The Contractors," 
coupled with the name of Mr. G. Bird Godson, 
President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association. Builders of to-day were a differ- 
ent class of men from the builders of the past, 
who were generally men who had worked at 
the bench and were authorities from top to 
bottom in all they did. The modern contractor 
had to be a man of considerable attainments, 
and among the qualities which they must 
possess were skilfulness, courage. As to 
specialists, builders should represent to archi- 
tects that there were certain works which they 
and they alone should be asked to carry 
out. In conclusion, Mr. Stanger referred to 
the benevolent work of builders, and specially 
mentioned the Builders' Benevolent Institu- 
tion and the Builders' Clerks' Benevolent 
Institution. 


Mr. Bird Godson, 


in reply, said most builders of to-day were as 
good as those of the past, and they were just 
as good tradesmen. He (the speaker) had 
learnt his trade at the bench, and he daresay 
that most of his competitors had done the 
same. He regarded the toast as a recognition 
of the work of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion of London for the trade in general. The 
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Association had in its ranks most of the 
builders of London. He looked forward with 
hope to the future, and for a revival in trade. 

he concluding toast, ** The Visitors," was 
suitahly proposed by Mr. Walter Lawrance, 
the first President. 


Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C., 


in response, said there was no person in the 
profession he knew of to whom a lawyer was 
able to look with such great security as to the 
quantity surveyor, who was a man of 
accuracy. They never looked in vain to 
quantity surveyors when help and assistance 
were wanted. 
The proceeedings then terminated. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tu usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. 
Edward White (Chairman) presided. 

LoaNs.—'The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed that a loan of 
5,5144. be made to the St. Pancras Borough 
Council for the reconstruction of a brick 
sewer. 

The same Committee also recommended 
that a loan of 5,260/. be made to the Stepney 
Borough Council for the erection of an elec- 
tricity sub-station at Wapping. | 

WHITECHAPEL — Fink-SraTION.— The Fire 
Brigade recommended and it was agreed that 
there should be provided at the above station 
a motor pit and petrol store and radiators, 
and heating apparatus in both the appliance- 
rooms, and repaving the appliance-room in the 
new block at the station; and that the work 
be executed by the Westminster Construc- 
tion Company, Ltd., under the jobbing 
schedule. 

Kentish Town Fink-SrATION.— The same 
Committee recommended and it was agreed 
that the following works should be carried 
out at this station :—Reconstructing the 
appliance-room floor, and for providing a 
motor pit and executing certain other work 
at the Kentish-town fire-station ; and that the 
work be carried out by the Westminster Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., under the Jobbing 
schedule. 

THE ARCHITECTS’? DrparTMENT.—In a 
speech made by Mr. Gautrey referring to the 
building of new schools, he said that he con- 
sidered there was an inadequate staff in the 
Architect’s Department. 

ELECTRIC THEATRE.—The Building Acts 
Committee recommended and it was agreed 
that consent should be given to Messrs. R. 
Furber & Son for the retention of pro- 
jecting steps in front of an electric theatre 
on the south-eastern side of Praed-street, 
Paddington. 

School., LIuRHOUSE.— The Education Com- 
inittee reported that plans had been approved 
for the enlargement of the Gill-street School, 
Limehouse, and that on completion of the 
enlargement the school would accommodate 
898 children. 

ST. Pancras.—The same Committee also 
reported that it was desirable that the en- 
largement of the Stanley Central School, 
St. Pancras, should be carried out, and that 
the estimated cost of the work is 8581. It 


Was proposed that Messrs. McLaughlin & 
n contractors, should carry out the 
work. 

——— ——•—Fü 


INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND COUNTY ENGINEERS : 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. 


Tun questions of town lanning and of 
housing for the working vines were dis- 
cussed at the Eastern Counties District Meet- 
'ng of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers held at the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, on Saturday. May 6. Mr. J. 
Paton, Plymouth, President, was in the 
chair. 

Mr. Julian Julian, Borough ‘Engineer and 
Surveyor, in a paper on “ The Municipal 
Works of Cambridge," made the following 
reference to the housing and town planning 
problem :— 

The subject of housing has become so 
prominent lately that the author ventures. to 
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put together some remarks on it, although the 
Cambridge 5 have not found it 
necessary to embark on any very large hous- 
ing schemes. The census returns for this year 
are not yet published, but in 1901 it appeared 
that the excess in the number of tenements 
as compared with the number of inhabited 
houses, showing to what exfent houses were 
occupied by more than one family, was 1'7 
per cent., and the proportion of tenements 
with more than two persons to à room was 
C8 per cent. Such figures indicate that large 
block buildings are practically absent, and 
that, ou the other hand, there has not been 
a great crowding of persons into houses too 
small for their numbers. 

At the same time it has been felt that some 
steps should be taken to provide additional 
small houses, and the Council have recently 
erected eight detached or semi-detached 
cottages in one district, and have bought 
land, in another district, sufficient for the 
erection of fifty more cottages, if so many 
should be needed. | 

The author last year presented a report on 
this subject, from which the following 
extracts are taken :— 


Land. 


* In future building operations I do not 
think the Council should put more than 
twenty houses on an acre, however small the 
buildings themselves may be. Apart from 
any other and more direct reason, it appears 
to me that if the Council in their housing 
schemes build cottages thirty or forty to the 
acre they can hardly expect, in their town 
planning schemes, to restrict the number to 
ven or fifteen. 

When many houses are built on one acre 
the proportion of area occupied by roads 
becomes large, so that with forty to the acre 
the roads may occupy 30 per cent. or more 
of the total area, and consequently each 
house occupies about, one-sixtieth acre. When, 
however, dos are fewer houses per acre, the 
proportion of the space occupied roads can 
be considerably reduced. When the cottages 
are twenty to the acre, the proportion of 
area for roads can often be kept under 
15 per cent. The effect of this is that when 
land is developed for one particular class of 
house it is often found possible to give 
double the area in a building plot at a small 
increased cost. 

Building. 

From time to time we hear of the progress 
inade in cheap housing, and certainly an 
enormous amount of time and skill has been 
devoted to the problem of building cheap 
cottages, both with and without the use of 
some modern materials. 

Private individuals, philanthropic trusts, 
large employers of labour, and public authori- 
ties have been engaged in the task of pro- 
viding cheap houses, and enthusiastic re- 
formers have told us what to aim at. In 
France the progress of cheap housing has 
been the Hee of annual reporta by a 
Government department since 1896, if not 
earlier, and one of the prominent features in 
the workmen's colonies there has been the 
block of four back-to-back cottages. The 
English Local Government Board have at 
length investigated the question of the 
healthiness of this system of building, and it 
is possible that this plan may be less re- 
stricted in future. The English Local Govern- 
ment Board have approved a set of by-laws 
allowing wooden cottages bared certain con- 
ditions) to be built, in order to cheapen the 
cost of housing, while the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board have published plans and draft 
specifications for labourers’ cottages. These 
are somewhat special developments of the 
problem, and more generally I think the 
great attention given in recent years to the 
construction of small houses has resulted 
in improved accommodation being avail- 
able for a stated cost, rather than any 
great change in the methods or reduc- 
tion in the cost of providing the smallest 
tvpe of house—this being the question which 
more immediately concerns the Council. 

At Bournville there are a few four-room 
cottages let at 4s. 6d. per week, but out of 
the 600 houses first erected there were only 
twenty-one with rents at less than 5s. The 
rents do not include rates and taxes. The 
total number of houses is now 810, but 
whether there has been any increase in the 
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number rented at less than 68. 1 do not 
know. 

At Port Sunlight there are many houses 
let at 5s. per week, but Messrs. Lever Bros. 
say that, on & commercial basis, the rent 
for the people there for the provision of new 
should be 10s. 4d., and that it requires 3s. 6d. 
per week to pay for rates, taxes, repairs, etc., 
without allowing anything for interest on 
capital. They further say that these 5s. 
cottages, which cost 200/. each to build in 
1888, cost 5304. each in 1901. 

Out of 3,00 municipal cottages mentioned 
in the handbook published by the National 
Housing Council, there are nly 284 built for 
150/. or less, and only 160 let at 4s. per week 
or less. Eighty-four of the 160 appear to be 
in lreland, and only twenty-two in urban 
districts of England. 

lt is somewhat difficult to compare the 
figures given for houses in different places, 
owing to (1) the cost of building not always 
being kept distinct from the cost of land, (2) 
the cost being given sometimes per house, 
sometimes per room (and this of indefinite 
size), and sometimes per cubic foot—this last 
being of little use without the plans. There 
is another source of uncertainty, where the 
buildings are erected for the workmen of a 
company, which may be justified in giving 
accommodation at less than cost price for the 
sake ot getting better workmen, while there 
are indications that sometimes the solvency 
of a scheme depends on the profit on the 
higher rented houses paying for a loss on the 
lower rented houses. 

l am of opinion, after making 
ealculations for a number of cottages, that it 
should be possible to erect cottages of the 
class now required for about 6s. to 7s. per 
foot of room, the price including drainage, 
etc., complete. It will not always be easy to 
pas suitable buildings to cost 6s. per toot, 

ut in the next calculations I have worked on 
this basis. 

Investigation of & number of instances of 
cheap housing shows that nearly half the gross 
rental is absorbed by the working expenses, 
such as rates and taxes, repairs, and painting, 
insurance and collection; let us suppose that 
2s. out of 3s. 6d. is available for paying off 
the cost of land and building. This re- 
presents 5/. 4s. per annum, which would pay 
off a 34 per cent. sixty-year loan of 130/. 
Assume that 20/. of this is for land and 1101. 
for building, then, taking 68. per square foot 
of room as the standard cost, we find that 
only 367 sq. ft. can be provided. This space 
could hardly be cut up into a large living- 
room, a scullery, and three bedrooms, and 
yet this accommodation is sometimes put for- 
ward as the irreducible minimum.“ 


Mr. E. J. Silcock, 

Westminster, said the question of the housing 
of the working classes was touched upon, and 
mention was made of as many as forty 
houses per acre. He would urge upon the 
Corporation, if they were contemplating the 
construction of any houses for the artisan 
class, to reduce the number of houses very 
materially. | 


Mr. A. E. Collins, 


Norwich, congratulated Mr. Julian on the 
paper, more particularly on the portion deal- 
ing with housing. It was a very interesting 
calculation, which showed the effect of the 
total cost and the relative cheapness of 
building twenty or forty houses per acre. 


Mr. R. G. MacBrair, 


Lincoln, said they never knew how Acts of 
Parliament would work out, and what was 
going to be the effect of this Town Planning 
Act. They were told by Mr. Silcock it 
would be a right thing to have about 
twenty houses per acre. In Lincoln they 
had building by-laws requiring 200 sq. ft. per 
house clear. To carry out the by-laws and 
give 200 sq. ft. per house they could get 
thirty-five houses on an acre. Land in 
Lincoln for this purpose was sold at 15s. per 
square yard. What would be the result if 
they were restricted to twenty houses per 
acre’ What would the workmen have to pay? 
These houses were let now at rents of from 
5s. 6d. to 6s. per week. One of two things— 
either the owner would get less land for the 
money, or the people would pay more for their 
houses. 
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The President 

said he had taken the trouble to get out 
some particulars of the housing question in 
llymouth. In dealing with the housing 
question, they must deal separately with the 
clearing of an insanitary area, and providing 
houses in the outlying part of the town. The 
number of houses per acre required to be con- 
sidered on different ground. They had to 
clear an area in the centre of Plymouth. It 
would seem contradictory to say they removed 
the population because it was overcrowded 
and put the same population on a smaller 
area. They did that, and it could be done 
properly. The old houses were badly built, 
badly arranged on the space, so as to be a 
danger to the residents in the neighbour- 
hood. Whereas, with a well-arranged scheme, 
it was possible to house the same population 
under good healthy conditions. 


— —ͤẽ— 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
City Council the following amongst cther 
matters were dealt with :— 

Widening of Allington-street.—A letter was 
received from the London County Council 
referring to an application for the erecuon uf 
a building (the Victoria Palace) to abut on 
the east side of Allington- street, and aleo 
copy letters from Mr. E. Wimperis and 
Messrs. Boodle, Hatfield, & Co., on behalf of 
the Grosvenor Estate, making & proposal for 
the setting back of the building line on the 
west side of Allington-street when the occasion 
&rises for dealing with the property, on con- 
dition that the bringing forward of the bui'd- 
ing line on the east side of the street for the 
purpose of the erection of the above-mentioned 
building is allowed.—It was agreed to accede 
to the application provided that the owners of 
the property on the west side give an under- 
taking to give up sufficient land to make the 
stroet 40 ft. wide free of cost to tho local 
authority when the occasion arises for dealing 
with the property on that side of the street. 

The Mall.—In connexion with this improve- 
ment the Improvements Committee had in- 
formed H.M. Office of Works that it had 
been found impossible at the present time to 
make up the road at one uniform gradient 
from the Arch to Charing Cross, owing to the 
fact that grave doubts existed as to whether 
certain vaults, the possession of which were 
necessary for the purpose, could acquired 
in time for the work, and that, in these cir- 
cumstances and in deference to the wishes of 
H.M. Office of Works and the Crown Equerry, 
the City Council proposed to lay down mac 
adam at levels which had been agreed to 
between the City Engineer and the Chief 
Engineer of the County Council by which a 
gradient of 1 in 42 for the portion of the 
road between a point near Drummond’s Bank 
and Charing Cross will be provided and that 
the macadam will be laid on six inches of 
concrete.—A letter had been received from the 
Office of Works stating that they would make 
no objection to the course proposed. 


— —-—.— 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Landlord and Tenant. 


A decision of some importance has been 
given in the Court of Appeal in the oase of 
West v. Gwynne. The plaintiffs were assignees 
of a lease of certain premises granted by the 
defendant in 1874 for a term of ninety-four 
and a half years, which contained the very 
usual covenant against assigning or subletting 
the premises without the written consent oí 
the defendant. The plaintiffs had applied to 
the defendant for leave to underiet the 
premises for a term of twenty years, but the 
defendant had made his leave conditional on 
his receiving one-half of the surplus rent te 
be obtained by the plaintiffs on the under- 
lease. Sect. 3 of the Conveyancing Act. 1882. 
provides that ''In all leases containing a 
covenant, condition, or agreement against 
underletting, assigning, or parting with the 
55 or disposing of the land or property 
cased without licence or consent such cove 
rant, condition, or agreement shall, unless the 
leaso contains an express condition to the 
contrary, be subject to a proviso that no fine 
or sum of money in the nature of a fine shal! 
be payable for, or, in respect of, such licence 
or consent . ." It was contended by the 
defendant that this section did not app:v to 
leases granted before the commencement of the 
Act. The Court of Appeal has now decided 
against thi® contention, holding that the 
section was of general application and applied 
to leases granted before the passing of 
Act. A further important point is decided in 
this case. Where & landlord does withhold his 
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consent except on the condition that he shall 
receive a money payment, there have been 
dicta in the courte that the tenant is then free 
to make the assignment. An example of this 
will be found in the case of Jenkins v. Price 
(the Builder, August 24, 1907), and the Court 
of Appeal in the case of Andrew v. Bridgeman 
(the Builder, April 18, 1908) approved of this 
doctrine. The point, however, was not neces- 
sary to the docision of this latter oase in the 
Court of Appeal, and thereforo it is important 
to note that in the present case, where it did 
directly arise for decision, the Court affirmod 
it. The result of the case is that the plaintiffs 
obtained a declaration that the defendant was 
not entitled to impose the condition, and that 
= p'aintiffs were entitled to grant the under- 
ease. 


Taxation of Land: Form VIIi. 


The test case, Burghes v. Attorney-General, 
brought in respect of the action of the Com. 
missioners of Inland Revenue in issuing a 
notico under the Finance Act, Form VIII., 
has resulted in a declaration being made by 
the Court in favour of the plaintiff on every 
head of the claim. The plaintiff was a col- 
lector of rents, end, as agent, he received the 
rents for the owner of certain land situated 
in the Borough of West Ham. A notice was 
served upon the plaintiff by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue requiring him to furnish 
within thirty days of the date named in the 
notice the name and address of every per- 
son to whom you pay rent in respect of any 
land situate within, or partly within, the 
parish or place of Plaistow South, and the 
name and address of every person on behalf 
of whom you, as agent, receive any rent in 
respect of any land situate within, or partly 
within, the eforesaid parish or place.” The 
notice stated that forms were provided on the 
«her side in which the required information 
should be inserted, and spaces were left on 
the back where the description and precise 
situation of the land were to be stated. The 
Form contained a notice that any person who 
is required to furnish the information specified 
above, and wilfully fails to do so within the 
time limited in this notice, is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 50/. The objections 
taken to the above notice by the plaintiff 
were, first, that the land in respect of which 
the information was required was not par- 
tioularised; secondly, that it required the 
plaintiff to state in respect of what land he 
received the rents; third'y, because it required 
him to give the particulars not to the Com- 
missioners, but to the Land Valuation 

ficer; and, fourthly, that the notice had 
not reached him at such a timo as to allow 
him the full statutory period of thirty days 
for compliance. As regards this latter point, 
the Court hald that he had not had the full 
thirty days, but as the writ was delayed 
for a considerable period, that alone would 
not have entitled the plaintiff to relicf. As 
regards the first and second points, the Court 
held that the notice and Forms must be given 
the meaning they would convey fto an 
ordinary person, and that, if read in this 
sense, the penalties would seem to apply for 
any failure to comp! y with the notice or 
the Form. The section of the Finance Act 
which applied to this particular case was 
sect. 51. and the judge held that that section 
gave no authority to the Commissioners to 
require the person from whom the informa- 
tion is sought to give the description and 
precise sitvation of the land, i.e.. the informa- 
tion required by the Form in this case. The 
Court, however, considered the question even 
more generally, and, referring to sect. 26, 
came to the conclusion that the particulars 
must be required in respect to particular 
pieces of land sufficiently indicated to the 
person from whom the information is required, 
reading the expression any land ” in seot. 31 
with the samo moaning as “land” and “the 
land " in sect. 26, viz., “a particular specified 
piece of land." As to the third point, the 
judge held that the Commissioners had no 
right to require tho p'aintiff to send the 
return. to anyone but themselves. All tho 
points in issue having been practically decided 
in the plaintiff's favour, the Court had vet to 
decide whether the relief required could boe 
given in this action. Following the decision 
of the Court of Appeal in the case of Dvson 
v. the Attorney-General (see the Builder, 
December 24, 1910). the Court held that the 
plaintiff's action was properly brought against 
the Attorney-General, and that there was 
jurisdiction to make a declaration. The 
judge further held that the provisions as to 
special tribunals under the Act did not oust. 
the jurisdiction of his Court. Having come to 
the conc'usion that tho case waa one in which 
& declaration should properly be made, the 
order was drawn up that the notice in question 
was unauthorised, and that the plaintiff was 
not, and is not, under any obligation to com- 
ply with the requisitions contained therein. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


OFFICIAL REFEREE'S COURT. 
(Before Mr. Murag-MACKENZIE.) 
Whiteley v. Taylor. 
Surveyors' Action for Fees. 


JUDGMENT was given last week in this 
action by the Official Referee. Originally 
Messrs. Charles P. Whiteley & Sons, of 82, 
Queen-strect, E.C., sued Mr. George Taylor, 
of Margery Hall, Reigate, for tho recovery 
of remuneration in respect of work done by 
them as surveyors on the Under Hill and 
Rock Estate at Reigate. Mr. Taylor had 
counterclaimed for damages, alleging negli- 
gence on the part of Messrs. Whiteley in 
reference to supervision of two houses on the 
Rock Estate at Reigate Hill, erected, it had 
been declared, at the prime cost of 9751. each. 
Those allegations of  negligenco Messrs. 
Whitaley denied. The action had come beforo 
Mr. Justice Sorutton in tho King's Bench 
Division. In regard to the Under Hill Estate, 
his lordship had given judgment for Messrs. 
Whiteley for 87/. 9s., but had stayed execution 
pending decision on the Rock Estate claim 
and Mr. Taylor's counterclaim in referonce 
thereto by Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, to whom 
these matters had been referred. Before the 
latter, when the proceedings came on for 
irial recently, the claim in respect of the 
Rock Estate was admitted, it being agreed 
that Messrs. Whiteley were entitled to 42l. 
All the Official Referee, therefore, had to 
determine was what, as ho described, was 
virtually a cross-action against Messrs. White- 
ley for damages for alleged negligence. 

The Official Referee said that Mr. Taylor 
was the owner of land at Reigate Hill, and 
was desirous of having buildings erected upon 
part of his land to improve its value. Plans 
for the buildings were made by a Mr. Stones, 
an architect, and Messrs. Whiteley were 
approached by Mr. Taylor, with the result 
that a builder named Smith was found. On 
July 23, 1909, the building agreement was 
made between Mr. Taylor, as building owner, 
and Mr. Smith, under which each house was 
to be of 975/. value, and that good and new 
materials were to be used, and they were to 
be to tho satisfaction of the surveyors, Messrs. 
Whiteley. Regarding the counterclaim 
alleging negligence against Messrs. White- 
ley, the Official Referee said that evidence 
had been given by experts and others on both 
sides. Some said that the work and materials 
were not good, and some that they were. That 
conflict of testimony, ho regretted to say, was 
by no means an uncommon occurrence in the 
actions his colleagues and himself had to try. 
Mr. Taylor’s case was that it was Messrs. 
Whiteley's duty to use care and skill when 
euperintending the construction of work, end 
that thev were negligent in that the builder 
succocded in putting in bad work and 
materia's. Specific instances of work and 
materials had been given, the principal ones 
being that the putty used was inferior, that 
the rough-casta were inferior, and that some 
of the eleotric light wires were not encased in 
tubings; and it had also been alleged, amongst 
other things, that the plastering was bad. He 
(the Referee) could not see that there was any 
cause of action in a caso like this, where 
possession was taken during the progress of 
the work and the surveyor had not had tho 
opportunity or mcans of requiring those things 
to be set right which could havo been set 
right before the final certificate waa given. 
He could not see, too, that Mr. Taylor's cause 
of action had been sustained in effect. Having 
regard to the evidence he could not find that 
negligence by Messrs. Whiteley had been 
proved to his satisfaction, and the burden of 
proof of negligence was on the plaintiff to 
the eounterc'aim, Mr. Taylor. The Official 
Referee reviewed the various allegations con- 
cerning plastering, electric lighting, and other 
smaller matters, and added that he had not 
the slightest doubt that these could all have 
been set right before the issue of the final 
certificate. But he could not find that Messrs. 
Whiteley had been guilty of anything like 
negligence. There would, therefore, be judg- 
ment for Messrs. Whiteley on the claim 
regarding the Rock Estate for 42/., with the 
ests of the action on the High Court scale. 
The counterclaim against Messrs. Whiteley 
would be dismissed with casts on the High 
Court scale. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 


Jackson Boilers, Ltd., v. Fourness Lamp 
Company. 

IN the Chancery Division, before Mr. 
Justice Joyce, on Wednesday, the 10th inst., 
the action of Jackson Boilers Ltd., Queen's- 
square, Leeds, v. Fourness Lamp Company 


was heard Mr. A. J. Walter, K.C., and Mr. 
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Hunter Gray appeared for the plaintiffs. Mr. 
Hunter Gray stated that the action was one 
for infringement of the plaintiffs’ patent for 
water boilers. He explained that by the plain- 
tiffs’ invention boiling water could be obtained 
in the shortest time by reason of the arrange- 
ment of the interior parts of the boiler, end 
that a further advantage of the patent was 
that the apparatus could be readily cleaned 
out without any disturbance of the parts, and 
thus it was very suitable for use with hard 
water where it was likely that there would be 
any deposit. The judge remarked that that 
was a very material advantage in any hot- 
water apparatus. 

The defendants had, shortly before the hear- 
ing, intimated that they were not going to 
contest the case, and had agreed to pay 
damages and costs; but the plaintiffs con- 
tended that they were entitled to an order of 
Court that, the validity of the patent having 
been in question in tho action, the Court should 
grant & certificate of validity. . 

Mr. Atkinson Adam, C. E., explained the 
operation of the boi'er. In his opinion, it was 
a good invention, and there was no antici- 
pation whatever in the cases set up upon 
the defendants’ pleadings. In his opinion, it 
was a valid and good patent. He explained- 
at length to the judge the working of the 
boiler, and his lordship examined the plein- 
tiffs’ patent with the infringement of the 
defendants’. 

Mr. Jackson, the patentee, was called, and 
at the close of the evidence Mr. Hunter Gray 
submitted that ho was entitled to a certificate 
of validity of the patent as well as to an 
injunction. . 

His lordship mado the order granting an 
injunction against the defendants, and also a 
certificate of the validity of the patent. 


—————9—9——————— 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—Tho Surveyor prepared a plan for 
the improvement of the Barnes High-street 
at an estimated oost of 13,5004 The con- 
sideration of the question has been adjourned 
until the completion of the Church-street 
widening. Tho following plans have been 

:—Mr. W. Lowe, garage and stabling, 
Glentham-road; Mr. A. Harvey, garage, 28, 
Westmoreland-road. 

Bermondsey.— Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Messrs. G. Parker & Sons, 124, 
Sumner-road, Peckham, factory in Sun-street 
for Messrs. Dunn Bros.; Messrs. Purvis & 
Purvis, surveyors, 14, Broadway, Deptford, 
S.E., alterations to the ‘‘ Dreadnought” beer. 
house, 251, Lower-road, for the Commercial 
Brewery Company, Stepney, E. 

Chelsea.—Representations have been made 
to the Borough Council, on behalf of local 
residents, 5 a 5 
decision of Harrods Stores erect a Y 
motor garago i Marlborough-road at tho 
corner of Albert-place. 

Croydon. — A portion of Norbury-brook 
between Braemar-avenue and  Strathyre- 
avenue is to be concreted for a length of 
about 80 yds. at an estimated cost of about 
1504 The following plans have been passed: 
Mr. W. Capon, Streatham, S.W.. ten houses, 
Melrose-avenue; Mr. W. Denham, 534. Hythe- 
road, mission hall, Beulah crescent; Mr. C. S. 
Banks, 16, Oakfield-road, twenty-three houses, 
Strathyre-avenue; Messrs. Burberry & Wool- 
dridge, 1124, Churchhill-road, hall. St. Jude's, 
Thornton-road; Mr. R. A ret N 
f twenty-five houses, Kingscote-road. 
Ec Barnet.—Tho Urban District Council 
has passed plans for Mr. G. Green for six 
houses in Halliwick-road. A plan has 0 
lodged by Mr. A. G. Ross for a cinematograp 
theatre, Bank-parade, Friern Barnet-road. 

Fulham.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 

A. Dawkins. 31, Craven-street, W.C., for the 
laying-out of a road in connexion with pro- 
posed new buildings to be known as Napier- 
ourt Mansions.” . 
i Mome) Betensiom are to be carried out 
at the clinker s'ab paving workshop, and 
additional machinery and boiler are to be pro- 
vided at an estimated cost of 3.6507. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
Fedrick & Son, Cholmeley Park. five houses, 
Stanhope-gardens, Highgate: Mr. Ben vi 
Canner, Secretary to the Estate Land anc 
Houses, Ltd. Stroud Green, cinematograpk 
theatre, Totfenham-'ane. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. Alexander Pirie. of Balham. 
for six houses, Springcroft-avenue, Muswell 
Hill: also by Mr. W. J. Collins. Muswell Hill, 
for six houses, Chine-road, Crouch End. 

Itford.—Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
Rawlins. Culver. & Co. for six houses. 
Arundel-gardens: also for Mr. F. G. Faunch. 
on behalf of Mr. J. T. Poulter. for a 
refrigerating chamber and store at the rear 
of 245, High-street. 

LONDON COUNCILS —Continwéd on gage 650. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 


Those with un asterisk (*) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. ; Public Appointment, xviii. ; Auction Sales, xxvi. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of thoee willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


e," It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; und that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


JUNE 1.—Bradford.—Inrinmary.—The Board 

of Management of the Bradford Royal ln- 
hrmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection ol a now infirmary on a site in 
Uuckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 
* JUNE 1.—Mile End, E.—ALTERATIONS AND RE- 
DECORATING.—'lhe Mile End Guardians invite 
tenders for making alterations und redecorating 
two wards at the Infirmary. Sce advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JUNE 2. — Norwich.—HousEs anD BUILDINGS. 
—The Royal Agricultural Society of England in- 
vite designs for plans of houses and buildings for 
small holdings. ‘Three premiums are offered. 
See advertisement in issue of May 5 for further 
particulars. 

JUNE 7. — Monkseaton. — DESIGN ror CEME- 
TERY BuriLDINGS.—'l'he Whitley and Monkseaton 
U.D.C. invite designs for proposed cemetery 
buildings from architects practising in the county 
of Northumberland and the. City of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. See advertisement in issue of May 5 
for further particulars. 

JUNE 10.—Aspatria, Cumberland.—SEWERAGE. 
—The U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans 
for estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

JUNE 15. — Lowestoft. — School. — The 

Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
or an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l.. 101. 10s., and 6l. 58. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 
* JULY ]1.—fSwansea.—CHa4PFL, SCROOLROOM, 
ETC.—Designs are invited for chapel, schoolroom. 
and classrooms at Swansea. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 


Jory 31. — Wellington. — New PARLIAMENT 
BvuicpinGs.—Premiums of 1,0000., 500l., 300l., 
and 2001. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

AUGvsT 15.—Berne.—MoNnuMENT.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—CovuRT or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 


Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
Gasette may seen at the Library of the 
R.I.B A. 

Novemrer l. — City of St. Petersburg. 


MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 


DecemBek 29. — Glasgow. — Dresicw ror a 
Bripce.—Derigna are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Datr. — Inverness. — RFMODFILING or 
AssEMBLY Rooms.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assemblv Rooms in Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
(urther particulara. 

* No Datr. — Yeovil. — Layinc-our SITE AND 
Hovuses.—The Yeovil Corporation invite designs 
for (1) laving-out site; (2) for houses to be 
erected thereon. Premiuma nre offered. See ad- 


vertisement in issue of May 12 for further 
particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of thoae willing to submit tenders. 
may be sent in. 

May 20.—Abertysswa.—Hovusrs.—Erection of 
twenty-four houses. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. A. F. Webb, M.S.A., architect and 
surveyor. Blackwood. 

May 20.—Kildrummy.— CHURCH. rTC.— Works 
at Kildrummy Church ard Manse. The plans 
seen, and quantities from Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, 
architects, 367, Union-street, Aberdeen. 


May 20.—Newlvn.— Hoter.—Rebuilding the 


Dolphin Hotel. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. H. Maddern, architect, 4, Morrab-road, 
Penzance. 


May 20.--Pentrebach.--Hovsrs.—Erection of 

fifty-two houses at Pentrebach. Plans with 
the Borough Engineer. Merthyr Tydfil, and 
Quantities on deposit of 21. 28. 


May 20.—Warrenpoint.—HALL.—Erection of a 
new hall. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
P. J. Neary, architect, Kiver-street, Newry. 

May 22.—Birmingham.— ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Building alterations to the probationary block at 
Infirmary, Plans seen, and particulars from 
the architect, Mr. W. H. Ward, Paradise-street, 
Birmingham, 

May 22. — Burnley. — CuvRcu.—Erection of 
Wesleyan school-church. Quantities, on deposit 
of 10s. €d., from Mr. W. A. Quarmby, architect, 
Grimshaw-street, Burnley. 

_May 22.—Cardiff.—AppiTIons,  ETC.—Altera- 
tions and additions to the Masonic Temple. 
Plans and specification scen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 2l. 2s., from Messrs. James & Morgan, 
FF.R.I.B.A., architects and surveyors, Charles- 
street-chambers, Cardiff. 

May 22.—QCardiff.—ApnirioNs.— Building ex- 
tensive additions to business premises. Plans 
and specification seen, and quantities, on deposit 
of 3l. 3s., from Messrs. James & Morgan, 
FF.R.I.B.A., architects und surveyors, Charles- 
street-chambers, Cardiff. 

May 22.—Cwmffrwdoer.—SURGERY.— Erection 
of a surgery, etc. Plans and specification with 

essrs, Pitten & Wilton, architects and sur- 
veyors, Club-chambers, Penty pool. 

May 22.—Glamorgan.—Scnoors, ETC.—Altera- 
tions, additions, and other works to the various 
schools of the Council. Plans and specifications 
ron Mr. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of the 
County Council, Glamorgan C.C. Offices, West- 
gate-street. Cardiff. 

May 22.—Lon 


Ashton.—Tanks.—Two new 
water tanks. Plan and specification at the 
Workhouse. Mr. Albert E. Hicks, Clerk, Union 
Office, Flax Bourton. 

May 22.—North Kyme, Lincs.— RENOVATION.— 
For renovation, etc., at chapel. Srecifications 
with Mr. F. Benibridge, grocer, North Kyme. 

May 22.—Portsmouth. —DisPENSAnY.— Erection 
of dispensary. Specifications and plans from the 
N Engineers Office, Town Hall, Ports- 
mouth. 

May 22.—Smithaleigh.—- ViLLa.—For erecting 
a villa residence. Drawings and specifications 
with Mr. R. Waycott, Smithaleigh, Ivybridge. 
Mr. W. Harvey, architect. 

May 23.--Preshford.—Corrace.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of a cottage at Freshford, near Bath. Plans 
and specification seen, and quantities from the 
Engineer at Bristol Station. 

May 23.—8t. Helens, Lancs.—Orrice, rTc.— 
Erection of a gas office and showroom. Quanti- 
ties, on deposit of ll. ls., from the architects, 

essrs. Biram & Fletcher, George-street, St. 
Helens 

May 24.—Coventry.— Scnoo.t.—Enlargement of 
Stoke Council School. Drawings and specifica- 
tion seen. and quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., 
from the architect, Mr. 8. N. Cooke. 36, Earl- 
street, Coventry. 

May 24.—Cwmllvnfell. VrsThy. rtc.—-Erec- 
tion of vestry and Sunday-school. Plans, specifi- 
cations, and particulars with Mr. E. D. Jones, 
Rainbow-hill, Cwmllynfell. 

May  24.-Hull.—PuwPiNG SrATTON.— Small 
brick and concrete pumping station at the Stone- 
rae Railway Crossing. Particulars from Mr. 
A. E. White, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, Town 
Hall, Hull, 

May 24.—Peebles.—Extrnsion.—Extension of 
the Chambers Institution. Schedules, on deposit 
of 10s. 6d., from Mr. J. Walter Buchan, Town 
Clerk, Peebles, and plans at the office of Mr. 

Washington Browne, R.S.A., architect, 24, 
Charlotte-square, Edinburgh. 

May 24.—80uthampton.— SrTonr.—Erection of 
rew store, with fittings. Quantities, on deposit 
of 1L. 1s., from architect, Mr. Chas. H. Brizhtiff, 
13, Portland-terrace, Southampton. 

May 25.—Ballymena. .HrnujiLDING.—For re- 
building premises, Wellington-street. Plans and 
specification with Messrs. Patterson & Grahame, 
architects, etc., Scottish Provident-buildings, 
Belfast; 48, Church-street, Ballymena 

May 25. — Keighley. - Storrs.—Erection of 
stores at Thwaites Brow. Quantities from 


Messrs, John Haggas & Sons, North-street, 
Keighley. 
May 25.— London. — School. —Erection of a 


new public elementary school at Broomfield. 
Plans and specificationa seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 21. 2s., from the architects, Messrs. 
C. & W. H. Pertwee, Chelmsford. Quantities 
prepared by Mr. J. B. H. Low, QS.A., Duke- 
street, Chelmsford. 

May 25.—Newry.- SHEDS.-. Erection of new 
partly corrugated cargo sheds at the Albert 
Basin. Plans and specification with Mr. 
Vincent J. O'Connell, Engineer, Harbour Office, 
aNCWIy. 


May 25.--Preharris.—ADDITIONS.—For carry- 
ing out additions to lemple of Fashion. Pians 
und specifications with Mr. T. Edmund Rees, 
urchitect, Merthyr Tydfil. 

May 25.—Wednesbury.- TowrR.— Erection of 
a clock tower. Plans and specification seen, an 
particulars from architect, Mr. C. oyn- 
son, Spring Head, Wednesbury. 

May 26.-—FPriome.— BvitpiNcs, 
station and refuse destructor, buildings an 
dwellings, and pumping machinery. Piana seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of ll. ls.. from Mr. 
F. Jones, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., the Puoic 
Offices, Frome. 

May 26.— Halifax. Hov::s. Erection of ten 
houses. Plans and particulars seen, and quan- 
tities from Mr. Lister Contes. A. R. I. B. A., archi- 
tect, 10, Central-street. Halifax. 

May 26.—8naith.—Orricrs.-—New out-offices at 
Camblesforth Infants’ School. Specibeations 
and plan with Messrs. E. & T. Clark, Clerks 
to the Governors of Drax Schools, Snaith. l 

May 26. — Summercourt.— CHAPEL.— Erection 
and completion of a chapel. Plans and specifica- 
tions with Mr. Noel F. Bellamy, architect. 
Bodmin-road, St. Austell. 

May 26. — Thorne. — Watts. — Erection of 
boundary walls, Specifications from Mr. E. L. 


rre Pumping 


Education 


arrap, Divisional Clerk, W.R 
Offices, Goole. 
| May 27.—Cerrigydruidion..-Hovst, ETC.— 


Plans and specifi- 
Bryn Saint, 


Erection of a house and shop. 
cations with Mr. David Jones, 
Cerrigydruidion, N. Wales. 

May 27.—811go.—CHcRacH.— Reroofing and other 
works in the Easkey Parish Church. Pians 
and specification with Mr. J. S. Cairns. C E, 
Ballina, Ireland. 

May 29.—-Blackwood.—-Hovsrs.—Erection of 
seventeen hou:es. Plans and specificaticns with 
Mr. D. J. Thomas, architect, High-street, Black- 
wood, Mon. : l 

May 29.— Edinburgh. ScnooL — Erection of 
Tolleross School, Fountainbridge. Plans seen. 
and schedules from Mr. J. A. Carfrae, architect, 
3. Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

May 29.—Leeds.—RERUILDING.- Reinststement 
of the premises, No. 58, Bur:nantofis-street, aiter 
fire. Quantities from Mr. W. T. Lancashire, 
City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 

May 29.—Newbottle.—Sucp, ETC.- Tenders are 
invited by the Newbottle and District Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., for the building of grocers 
shop, warehouse, and stables. Plans and specif- 
cations at the Society's Office, Newbottle. 

May 29.—York.—Eatensions.—For extensions 
to electric car sheds. Drawings seen, and cuan- 
tities from Mr. F. Spurr, City Engineer, 
Guildhall, York, on deposit of 1l. 1a 

May 30.—Cranbrook. -IxrigMAnvy.— Alterations 
at the Workhouse Infirmary. Drawings and 
specification at the Workhouse. Forms of tender 
from Mr. €. Payne, surveyor, Cranbrook. 

May 30.—Newton Abbot.-—Launvky.. -Erec- 
tion of a new laundry. Plans and specif caticns 
with Mr. S. Sezar, F.I.A.S., Union-street, Newton 
Abbot. 

May 31.— Snaíith.--ScHoot.—]mprocements i 


the school. Specificationa from r 2. 
Harrap, Divisional Clerk, W. R. Education 
Offices, Goole. 

JUNE 1. — Belfast. CHAN CTI. — New chancel, 


etc., to the parish church of Knocknamuck:er. 
Specifications and conditions of contract with 

r. William J. Fennell, F.R.I B.A. architect, 
2. Wellington-place, Felfast. Quantities from 
Messrs. M'Carthy & Brookes, surveyors, Scotusb 
Provident-buildings, Belfast. 

JuNE l. — Wrexham. ExTENSIO NS. Erection of 

extensions to the Imperial Hotel. Plans and 
specifications feen, and duantities. on deposit of 
27. 23., from the architect, Mr. F. A. Bevan, 5. 
Qucen-street, Wrexham. 
* JUNE 3.-Fdinburgh.- TRAINING CotrEGE.— 
The Edinburgh Provincial Coramittee for the 
Training of ‘leachera invite tenders in the 
various trades for work in connexicn with erec- 
tion of training college at Moray House. See 
adverticement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

JUNE 3.— Farnworth. .Scuoor.-.Erection of 
an elementary school. Plans with the architect, 
Mr. Frank Freeman, 13. Bowkers-row, Bolton. 
and quantities. on deposit of 31. 3a, from Mr. 

Rostron, Secretary of Education, Education 
Office, Town Hall, Farnworth. 

June 3. — Letchworth.—-Corracrs — Erection 
of a block of four cottages. Plans and speciá- 
cations with Mr. A. E. Pacsingham, Clerk to the 
Council, Old Town Hall, Hitchin. 

* JUNE 6.—Biggleswade.--Apprriows TO Ix. 
FIRMARY.--The Guardians of the Bigs-eswade 
Union. invite tenders for alterations and addi- 
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The South Wind: A Frieze. By Mr. R. Anning Bell, R.W.S. 


Mr. Anning Bell, whose paper on " Painted Relief" is reported on page 636, has been called the “ English Della Robbia." 


Mr. Bell is 


a distinguished and versatile artist whose easel pictures—one of which, a water-colour, was bought by the Chantrey Trustees in 1906— 
do not represent him completely ; the above frieze, for instance, is a recent example of his decorative work, and, in collaboration with 
several architects, he has given brightness to many important buildings. 


THE ARCHITECT AT THE SALON. 


N inspection of the architectural 
A exhibits at this year's Salon 
gives the impression that the 

wave of what may be called scientific 
commercialism now passing over Europe 
has not left untouched even the centre of 
artistic expression which we have for 
so long regarded as fixed in the French 
capital. The schools of Paris have 
achieved so much in maintaining the 
standard of architecture that we should 
greatly regret to find any permanent 
falling off in this standard. Under the 
influence of the claims of practical 
necessities it might well be left to the 
Teutonic races to attend to these points, 
for the study of which they are so 
obviously equipped, while, leaving it to 
the imaginative genius of the French 


to translate these: requirements into 
artistic form. Of course, we could not 
advocate any forced specialisation in 
the functions of the various races, but, 
now that the intercommunication of 
ideas i8 becoming so much more fluent, 
it would be a grave loss if any national 
school were turned aside from the course 
in which it could effect its highest 
achievements by the distracting claims 
of other functions which could be per- 
formed by peoples equally or even more 
gifted in these directions, but less so in 
those that have hitherto been the peculiar 
province of the French school. 

In a book of travels published some 
seventy-odd years ago we recently 
happened to light on a criticism of France 
and its people, to the effect that, having 


jumped to a large and spacious conception 
of the hilosophy of human life as a 
whole, they were apt to ignore a mass of 
details as to the minor conveniences 
of existence, and this in a measure remains 
true even at the present day. Romantic 
ideals, whether in architecture or in any- 
thing else, have to be paid for. Other 
northern races are in the habit of counting 
the cost and of clipping the wings of 
Pegasus accordingly. If France adopts 
the same view its great influence on the 
art of the rest of the civilised world will 
be material diminished. France, or 
rather Paris, pays, and pays heavily, 
for the maintenance of its artistic as 
well as its erotic ideals, but these have 
their value in all kinds of circuitous 
ways, and it is almost a duty, in. the 
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comity of nations, to see that the payment 


is not made heavier than it must of 
necessity be; for if they are brought 
into line with those of the less imaginative 
peoples the international loss will be a 
great one. 

It is for this reason that we hope that 
the traditions of French art will be 
maintained and that the apparent 
tendency towards cultivating commercial 
efficiency at the expense of artistic 
ideals is but a passing phase. To be 
quite candid, there is only the merest 
indication of it in the architectural work 
at the Salon, in that we see a smaller 
proportion of those great compositions, 
admittedly purely “im the air,” and a 
larger one of executed works far inferior 
in architectural interest. The ideal 
compositions of notable merit are indeed 
limited to two, the design for the decora- 
tion of a public square by M. Yvon 
Maurice Durand, and that for the same 
subject by M. Gaston Castel. Of these, 
the former is the more impressive and 
the architectural treatment of the sur- 
rounding buildings superior, though both 
secure most interesting effects by skilful 
recessing of the frontages of the buildings 
fronting the square. 

The place is a long oblong with its 
longitudinal axis running east and west, 
and streets, north and south, 
crossing the two ends. On the north side 
is placed a large government building 
with its central feature forming the 
terminal of a wide avenue, leaving the 
place in the centre of the south side. 
Both designs place monumental fountains 
on the long axis between the main 
central area and the end streets, and 
both recess the fronts of the buildings 
at the ends of the place, forming, as it 
were, two subsidiary squares on the axes 
of these end streets. M. Durand has 
done this more satisfactorily, and various 
other details in his design are superior 
to those in that by M. Castel. 

Two other elaborate sets of drawings 
challenge attention, but neither are 
quite worthy, in architectural quality, 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
Yacht Club on the Mediterranean, by 
M. Georges Migeon, is an ambitious 
effort in design, but most of the decoration 
is divorced from structural expression, 
an unusual fault in French architecture. 
The design for a Pantheon of Art is 
far more satisfactory in this respect, but 
in this case the fault lies in its proportions ; 
attached to a lofty dome is a long 
building, barrel-vaulted, divided into 
three bays, nearly square on plan, and 
terminating in an apse. The side walls of 
each bay are given up to large decorative 
paintings representing the principal 
epochs of art, but from the architect's 
standpoint this great nave is much 
too low in proportion for a good internal 
effect, being only about half the height 
of the dome, and but little higher than 
its width. 

M. Raoul J. E. Brandon has a very 
finely-conceived design for extending 
the old church of St. André at Chartres 
across the River Eure, with a lofty choir 
bridging the river, the existing tower, 
being carried up with a spire, with chapels 
built out to the east and south. The 
whole would form a strikingly pictur- 
esque composition, well studied in relation 
to its surroundings. 
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Among the restorations of antique 
buildings, M. Henri Prost’s work at 
St. Sophia is by far the most important, 
occupying almost the whole of the large 
room; the measured drawings of the 
building in its present state are rendered 
with great care and attention to detail, 
but more enthusiasm will be aroused 
by the restoration of the building with 
its surrounding area, and above all by 
the large section fully coloured, the 
details of which are based on the 
Silentiary’s poem. This magnificent 
drawing absolutely glows with the soft 
golden hues of the Byzantine mosaics, 
skilfully set off by a deep, vague blue, 
used to tint the whole of the background 
to the building. This one drawing is a 
valuable lesson in the use of colour. 

Other restorations include two by 
M. Gueritte of the Pavillon de la Bossiere 
and the Pavillon de Julienne, Paris, 
and an elaborately coloured series of 
the Trianon de Porcelain by M. Danis, 
accompanied by some of the original 
faience work which has been preserved, 
and which with some old views of the 
building enables the general scheme 
to be reconstituted. 

The restorations of Greek houses at 
Delos, bv M. Albert Gabriel, work done 
in the French school at Athens, are 
valuable, but we cannot help thinking 
that M. Gabriel has made a slight mistake 
in the height of the roofs; the columns 
appear to be drawn out too much, and 
the careful studies of the existing remains 
suggest that these should not have been 
carried to the height shown. 

We may note a fine drawing of the 
porch of St. Germain l'Auxerrois, Paris, 
by M. Jean Greppi, but with this, and & 
few other exceptions, the water-colour 
studies of existing work are not of a 
high standard. 

The principal exhibit from England 
is a large model of the new front to the 
British Museum by Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
accompanied by a number of drawings 
illustrating this design; otherwise this 
country is hardly represented, which 
seems a pity considering that we have 
& fair amount of work that would un- 
doubtedly be of interest to our 
confreres across the Channel. 

Among the paintings are some large 
decorative works, but nothing approach- 
ing in interest that by M. Gaston La 
Touche last year. The most important 
monument in the sculpture gallery 
is that by Mr. MacMonnies for 
Denver; the groups only are shown, all 
the architectural setting so essential to 
the comprehension of the design being 


omitted. 
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COLOUR DECORATION. 


JR. ANNING BELL, in his 
AVA . i 
M interesting paper at the Insti- 

tute on Monday, preached 

from a text which has served 
before now at the Institute and else- 
where, but we doubt that his exhortation 
will have much effect. Indeed, in the 
nature of things, in the circumstances 
in which the various arts have arrived 
at their present expression, it is far 
from likely that we shall see during the 
present generation at least the employ- 
ment of the arts of architecture, sculpture 
and painting in perfect unison. Not in 
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England at any rate. Mr. Anning Bell 
himself to some extent provides 
the reason; he attributes it- to the 
specialisation of art. To the painter 
seeking for effects which would scarcely 
fit m with an architectural scheme ; 
to the sculptor who objects to his 
modelling, calculated from careful 
observation of the effects to be obtained 
from a given surface, being covered 
with paint. But these, we consider, are 
largely superficial reasons. Our painters 
or sculptors possess sufficient talent 
to adapt their work to a general decora- 
tive scheme. Many of them, indeed. 
are only too anxious to have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. There are but few 
architects, we imagine, who de not 
personal know the men whom thev 
could call into effective collaboration 
in the decoration of a building if they were 
given an entirely free hand. If we go to 
France we have no difficulty in finding 
buildings in which the harmony of the 
various arts is admirably expressed. 
Take, for instance, the Opera, the Hétel 
de Ville, or the new Sorbonne, any or all 
of which serve to illustrate the unity 
of the arts, in which artists of the 
highest individual talent have wo k«d 
together with a general idea in 
view. The fact is that it is the 
wish of the French people, of the 
man in the boulevards as well as the 
person in high authority, that such col- 
laboration should exist. And that, it 
seems to us, is largely the gist of the 
matter. For some reason which has 
always left us in the dark, the British 
Government, the county and municipal 
controlling authorities, whether thev 
be the London County Council, the City 
Corporation, or our provincial boroughs, 
while exploiting almost beyond endurance 
systems of art education, care little or 
nothing for the final operation of their 
systems. And are not our Universities 
pretty much in the same case? Art 18 
not considered an essential factor in the 
body politic; it is not regarded as a 
national and moral asset; its education 
is encouraged not as one of the mam 
issues in the progress of a nation, but 
as a subsidiary issue of not very much 
account. And so it happens that even 
when our artists themselves meet, as on 
Monday evening, to discuss the means by 
which their various arts may be produced 
in harmonious co-operation, the proceed- 
ings are rather distinguished for a de- 
tached and academic tone than for 
enthusiastic conviction that the unity 
is essential. 

So far as colour is concerned, in the 
painter's sense, there can be little doubt 
that, apart from its expression in the 
employment of various materials, the 
modern architect largely feels that he 
can do without it. Professor Blomfield, 
who occupied the chair on Monday, 
in replying to the discussion, prac- 
tically said as much. The history of 
architecture and sculpture from early 
Egyptian times down to the period oí 
the Renaissance provides many instances 
in which colour was used; indeed it may 
be that its use was practically universal 
in Egyptian and Grecian architecture. 
There are good reasons for the behef 
that the Panathenaic frieze was painted ; 
that even the independent statues of the 
golden age of Pericles were coloured, that 
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the incomparable modelling of Phidias and 
Praxiteles was tinted with red and gold.! 
Perliaps we have lost some subtletv of 
colour sense: but, whether this is so or 
not, in a modern view, the colouring 
of marble of an exceptionally fine and 
transparent quality can only be regarded 
as an act of Vandalism. The texture 
of marble, responding as it does to the 
most sensitive expression of the sculptor's 
art, to infinite gradations of light and 
shade, would seem to satisfy the most 
imaginative, poetic, and abstract demands 
of modelling. Granted a beautiful 
material, applied colour becomes more 
or less a desecration. 

But beautiful materials cannot alwavs 
be employed ; materials, that is, which, 
whether bv themselves or by juxta- 
position with other materials presented 
in architectural form, are sufficient for 
the most exigent colour-sense, and when 
they cannot be used, coloured plaster 
relief and other inexpensive forms of 
painted work might very well come into 
play. It would certainly be an advan- 
tage if the delightful art of such men as 
Mr. Anning Bell could be more generally 
emploved in the decoration of our 
buildings. One may be a little uncertain 
as to the application of colour to external 
design. It might relieve the monotonous 
aspect of our streets ; but where there is 
good architecture there should be no 
monotony. In any case, it would bé 
absurd to dogmatise on a matter which 
hab the sanction of architectural history 
of the best periods. 

i — a — 


NOTEs. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls 


Coronation our attention to the 
Saas ane danger of fire caused by 
| Buildings. the erection of the Corona- 


tion stands not onlv to 
Westminster Abbey itself, but to other 
public monuments such as St. Martin's- 
an-the-Fields and St. Mary-le-Strand. 
We are glad to see that questions have 
bepn asked in Parliament as to the 
precautions to be taken with regard to the 
= bey, and we take what comíort we 
mdy from the official assurance that 
they have met with the entire approval 
of'the Chief of the London Fire Brigade. 
With all respect to such an eminent 
authority, we venture to suggest that the 
presence in the Abbey and in its church- 
vard of such a mass of highly inflammable 
material constitutes a danger against 
Which all human precautions are vain. 
Precautions may minimise the risk, but 
they cannot remove it. It is still there— 
to.insure against it is to admit it. We 
dd not hesitate to sav that no con- 
celvable circumstances, no consideration 
wliatever—can justify this risk, but 
we should hesitate to sav that the reasons 
fot incurring it mect with the approval 
of the more enlightened section of the 
community. We are not altogether 
suprised to find that the point of view 
—jnore characterisitic perhaps of the 
<aflier part of the last centurv—from 
which no suspicion of vulgarity in such 
proceedings is visible should still be 
adopted in high official circles. There, 
asiwe know, custom reigns supreme, and 
trdditionsl usage dies hard. Let. prece- 
dent be: followed, though the Abbey 
falls or God's acre be desecrated. What 
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does surprise us is that if it is still felt 
to be in conformity with the more 
enlightened spirit of the age and. the 
solemnity. of the time and place to hire 
out a churchyard bv the foot superficial, 
the worship of precedent should be 
carried. to such: an absurd extreme as 
to involve the traditional use of so 
inflammable a substance as wood when 
such modern materials as steel and re- 
inforced concrete would reduce the risk 
of fire to the vanishing point. If, how- 
ever, it is considered in harmony with 
the eternal fitness of things to hide and 
disfigure the beautv of our national 
temple just at that precise moment 
when it should shine in undiminished 
splendour in the supreme national 
ceremony enacted within its walls, at 
least this could be done in such a way 
as to insure jts preservation for those 
to follow us who will know how to treat 
it with more fitting respect. 


The Natural IT is to be hoped that 


History and the difficulty that has 
the New arisen between the au- 
Science thorities of the Natural 
Museums, History Museum and the 


S. Kensington. new Science Museum is 
not incapable of amicable adjustment. 
In 1890 a certain definite area of site 
seems to have been granted by the 
Treasury to allow for the expansion of 
the Natural History Museum. The 
complaint is that the new Science 
Museum will encroach on this arca to 
the serious detriment of the Natural 
History Museum, which was first in the 
field, and has the right of prior occu- 
pation. All this only serves to illustrate 
once again the deplorable result of 
erecting such a large group of public 
buildings as this—extending as it does 
from Hyde Park to Cromwell-road— 
without any general comprehensive 
plan that would provide adequate space 
for the future as well as the present 
necessities of the buildings, and would 
put some definite limit to the number 
of buildings to be crowded on to the site. 
Not one single building is properly 
placed or provided with an adequate 
setting, and we suppose the Natural 
History Museum must expect to suffer 
with the others. 

No. 


* Reo Book” 155 


phe Asch of the British Fire Pre- 
New York. vention Committee deals 


with the terrible fire last 
March at New York, where some 145 
lives were lost. The fire has, on account 
of the great sacrifice of life, directed 
attention to the frequent neglect of the 
fundamental features of fire protection, 
and a perusal of the Report will prove 
instructive. In our metropolis, thanks 
largely to the London Building Act and 
its Amendments during the past decade, 
several features of the New York 
catastrophe are unlikely to occur in new 
structures erected as recently as 1901, 
but, according to a note in the Red 
Book under notice, * in quite à number 
of the older buildings where the Act and 
its Amendments have not vet been fullv 
applied, the same state of affairs is 
quite conceivable, as also in many of our 
provincial centres where building legis- 
lation is not yet as comprehensive 
or as thoroughly administered as in the 
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metropolis. We are apt to point to 
the special risks of the American ‘skyv 
scraper, but the building here under 
review, with but hine floors—beyond its 
two basements and ground floor—can 
scarcelv rank as such, and the occurrence 
would have been equally possible in the 
three upper stories of a building of, say, 
seven stories above the ground floor— 
often met with in Great Britain—as 
in one where there were nine." Through 
their Hon. Foreign Member, Professor 
Ira Woolson, of New York, the British 
Fire Prevention Committee procured 
an intercsting report, originally pre- 
pared for the New York Board of Under- 
writers bv their Superintendent, Mr. 
F. J. T. Stewart. His particulars are 
presented in full, the only omissions 
being his summary and recommendations. 
Mr. Stewart's report makes instructive 
reading. Bad planning and exit facilities, 
neglect of the ordinary precautions to 
prevent an outbreak of fire, and the 
absence of any pre-arranged system 
for utilising the existing appliances, 
etc., in such an eventuality, and to have 
all routes of exit clear for immediate 
and easy use appear to have been the 
primary causes of the catastrophe. 
The precise height of the building 
1nav have had some bearing on the 
exact total number of lives lost, but 
scarcelv on the general extent and 
character of the calamity as a whole. 


WE hear that Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, is to 
be pulled down. The 
considerations which have led the Duke: 
of Devonshire to contemplate the de. 
struction of the building are reasonable, 
no doubt, but the disappearance of so 
famous a landmark will be regretted bv 
many Londoners. It cannot be said 
that the mansion, with its somewhat 
unprepossessing exterior js an arch» 
tectural glory of much significance, and 

until the fine gates were placed in 
position a few years ago the hich brick. 
wall completely shut out the view. But 
as the work of William Kent the building 
has interest. Devonshire House is sup- 
posed to have cost 20,0001. to build, 
including 1,000“. to the architect. We 
have vet to learn the destiny of the site, 
which is, of course, very valuable; but 
whether the Duke rebuilds his town 
house or devotes the land to other 
purposes the architectural possibilities 
of the occasion are of much importance, 


WirHIN the confines of 
this estate of nearly 300 
acres, which is offered for 
sale, is the site, still 
visible, of a palace of the Bishops of 
Salisbury wherein King John stayed 
when he met the barons at Runnymede, 
and wherein Queen Isabel lived during 
the time of her husband, Richard II.'s, 
imprisonment in Pontefract Castle. It 
is said that Sonning was the seat of a 
diocese when Berks and Wilts were 
detached from the ancient see of Sher- 
borne, which was established in 704, and, 
having been limited in 909 to the county 
of Dorset, was eventually removed to 
Old Sarum. Holme Park was exchanged 
to the Crown in 1574, and afterwards 
passed into the possession of the Pa lmer 


fama 


Holme Park, 
Sonning-on- 
mes. 
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Mr. Frank  LisuwaN 
exhibits at 12, Gray’s 
Inn-square an interesting 
collection of his water-colour sketches 
of subjects of special interest to archi- 


Wate *-Colour 
Sketches. 


tects. His more recent work, inspired 


by an appreciation of the pictorial 
possibilities of the central district of 
London, shows a distinct advance in 
breadth of technique and facility in the 
management of colour, combined with 
the accurate drawing and sense of 
architectural form whieh characterised 
bis earlier work. 


EI 
PAINTED RELIEF. 


A FORTNIGHTLY meeting of the Royal 
Institut» of British Architects was held at 


Trocadero Restaurant Decoration. 
By Mr. G. E. Moira and Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins. 
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No. 9, conduit. street, on Monday, Professor 
R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A., presiding. 
Mr. H. T. Hare (Hon. Secretary) announced 


the decease of Mr. William C. Poole, Associate, 


elected 1863. de s 

Mr. R. Anning Bell then read a paper on 
* Painted Relief," the following being an 
abstract:— . "E fo, 

He said that the architect, the sculptor, 
and the painter have specialised each in his 
own art in these later centuries and have 
lost that comprehension of and sympathy 
with each ather’s work which characterised 
them in earlier and happier times, when 
their object was rather to produce a beautiful 
piece of work in collaboration than to express 
each of them his own particular talent apart 
and aloof from the others. The sculptor 
thinks that the painter’s colour will prevent 
proper attention to his modelling; the 
painter is thinking of atmospheric effects all 
the time, or of values, anyway of realistic 
imitations of nature of some sort or another, 
and his mental attitude and training alike 
render him unlikely to satisfactorily design 
and carry out a colour treatment which must 
be subordinate to a general effect designed 
by another man. The education of our art 
students was now, he thought, beginning to be 
directed by a wider and saner policy. and he 
hoped that soon it would be difficult to find 
any student who would look with that blank 
indifference and even contempt on any azt 
cther than that which he was studying which 
characterised many of his own contem- 
poraries. The architect, owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding colleagues with whom he 
can work harmoniously, has been driven to 
confine his efforts in the direction of colour 
to such simple treatments as he can trust 
to the ordinary artisan, and his experiences 
do not encourage him to attempt anything 
very unusual or ambitious. These irritating 
limitations are likely to discourage him and 
to make him feel disinclined to undertake 
more than a general supervision of the colour 
decoration of his building, and so he entrusts 
the work to one of the firms of decorators 
who are always at his elbow and who can 
be trusted to turn out a not unpleasant if 
not very original piece of work. 

As to painted relief, the work was modelled 
in clay, then cast in plaster, which was then 
gilded and painted, or a mould was made 
from which the biscuit or terra-cotta was 
cast; this was then fired and subsequently 
also gilded and painted. The work was 
essentially a colourist's work, and the first 
sketch must be as definite and careful as one 
for stained glass. The modelling gives the 
resulting work a carrying power much 
greater than painting alone can do, and it 
must be so treated as to leave a distinct 
edge to each colour-shape if the colours are 
strong: this barücularly applies to areas 
which are to be covered with gold or silver. 
The relief need not be high, in which case 
the result is more akin, perhaps, to an 
embossed painting ; but it may be so strong 
that the cast shadows from the layer forms 
have a prominent share in the composition. 
When high up, a broad treatment with simple 
flat planes, with but little modelling properly 
So- called, may be used with good effect; but 
near the eye he personally preferred to see the 
modelling quite thorough and searching. 
Most workers will agree probably that the 
modelling takes up much more time than 
the colouring, though the latter is the 
dominant factor in a successful result. 
Painted relief-work may be fanciful and gay, 
and it may be severe and sober and dignified. 
Opportunities for work of the latter kind 
have not been frequent, so that its powers 
in that direction have been by no means 
completely demonstrated, and he feared that 
the associations it brings to mind are rather of 
the frivolous order, and this is probably one 
reason why it has not secured more atten- 
tion; but he was sure that its possibilities for 
serious and architectonic decorative effect in 
churches or public buildings are as great 
as those to be obtained from any other 
method of wall decoration, It has, too, the 
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advantage of costing less than many. and if 
desired, by repeating the modelled work and 
varying the colour treatment a very inex- 
pensive result is obtainable. With proper 
treatment it should prove very durable ; the 
plaster surface can be hardened. or, still 
better, the whole may be fired in “ biscuit." 
This is extremely hard, and gives quite a 
good surface for the colour. True, it shrinks 
a little and has to be put up in comparatively 
small pieces. The shrinking was perhap: 
of little importance, at any rate in work which 
is designed to be coloured, and the smaller 
size of the parts is not, he thought, really a 
disadvantage ; it gives a structural look to the 
work somewhat akin to the leading in stained 
glass: As to the colouring matter, gold or 
platinum and the usual artists’-colourman’s 
oil-painis are what he had always employed. 
and he saw no reason why these should nct 
prove as durable on plaster modelled as on 
the grounds akin to plaster which are used 
applied to canvas for the ordinary easel- 
pue He showed a small relief which 
ad been for ten years over his own 
door, facing west and continually exposed te 
all varieties of weather; it is gilded ard 
painted with cobalt-blue and other colours. 
He then dwelt on the potentialities of this 
material for grave and rich and distinguished 
decorative treatment. He rather preferred 
the effect of a low-toned scheme—a sort of 
subdued gorgeousness which rich colour lai1 
over gold so naturally gives, and he particu- 
larly liked it when associated with a good 
deal of black. Deep blues and greens and 
full-coloured rede, grave shades of brown or 
citron, ash-colour and purple, combined with 
a good architectural convertien in the 
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Trocadero Restaurant Decoration. 
By Mr. G. E Moira and Mr. F. Lynn Jenkas. 
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Frieze in the Trocadero Restaurant. 


Designed by Mr. G. E. Moira, modellel by Mr. F. Lynn-Jenkins. 


treatment of the figures, may be as readily 
attained in this material as in any cther— 
by the man whose artistic powers lie in that 
direction. 


Mr. Walter Crane, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said the remarks about the difficulty of 
different artists working in harmony together 
at the present day were perfectly true, and 
one of the main reasons for that was the 
commercial and economic system under 
, which they existed. They could not alter 
taat, and must do the best they could under 
the circumstances. With reference to the 
ceiling which had teen shown, designed by 
himself, the colour there was due to tho 
various kinds of silver, gold, and bronze used. 
. He-was reminded of another work where the 
relief was silver and coloured by means of 
lacquere, and this was also rather a pleasant 
method. It was not necessary to depend 
solely on clay modelling and plaster, but 
actually to model the thing in a sort of 
stucco. At the present day there were 
many .clever firms who came along and 
offered every possible thing from the design 
of the house to the garden for a fixed price, 


Mary Magdalene. Part of Reredos in 
Park Church, Glasgow. i 
By Mr. R. Anning Bell, R.W.S, 


and they would execute the work in the 
course of a few months. There used to be 
people with sufficient courage who actually 
went to the private artist and asked him to 
design such things as they had seen that 
night, but most of these had apparently 
died, and it seemed that the artists depended 
for their future prospects on the architects to 
give them a chance. 


Mr. Gerald Moira 

seconded the motion, and remarked that 
when he was doing coloured relief with Mr. 
Jenkins he came to the conclusion that the 
principal feature in coloured relief was its 
flatness of modelling, and he thought it 
required an entirely different treatment 
from the bas relief. The sculptor who 
tackled it with the painter had to put himself 
on a different basis altogether, and treat the 
thing from another standpoint. 


Mr. Lynn-Jenkins 

said that ten years ago when he read a 
paper on the subject he was fired with the 
ambition to secure from the architect such 
an amount of appreciation of coloured relief 
decoration as would tend to make it one 
of the most vital branches of modern decora- 
tive art; but his hopes had been crushed 
under the iron heel of grim realism. Never- 
theless he still held the conviction that colour 
could be legitimately used and with great 
enhancement of the effect in sculptural 
decoration. Mr. Bell was right in saving 
that coloured relief was a distinct art in 
which the relation of colour and form must 
each take it3 proper part in the result. This 
required a singleness of purpose rather 
difficult to be found, and perhaps this was 
one of the factors against the wide use of 
this kind of decoration, because the fact 
remained that there had been no appreciabl» 
demand for it in the last t»n years. He 
would like to learn from architect; what the 
strong objection to it was, for evidently 
there was a strong objection. No one who 
had studied the glorious Japanese art at 
Shepherd's Bush could fail to be moved wit 
the wonderful facility and masterly command 
of colour, and where these great decorativo 
artista showed such a lead, surely they, 
without any loss of national or other charac- 
teristic, could follow in their footst»ps. He 
had heard that architects hesitated to adopt 
this form of decoration owing to their fear 
as to its permanence; but properly treated, 
even plaster would stand the test of ages. 


Mr. J. D. Crace 

said that in this work much depended on 
the surrounding and support it was going to 
have. Architects were oiten apt to think that 
they were decorating a building when they 
put in a certain number of square feet of 
decorative material or decorative treatment 
of any kind, but a mere island of decoration 
was not decoration for a building. One 
drawback to the use of baked terra-cotta for 
internal decoration was its weight. Plaster 
would last as long as most buildings were 


likely to last, and the work at Hardwicke had 
lasted already 300 years. The success of 
coloured relief especially, so far as figure 
treatment was concerned, really depended 
largely on the modeller and the colourist 
being identical, and if there were more men 
like Mr. Bell, who combined the two, then 
coloured relief would become a more valuable 
form of decoration. 


Mr. Maurice B. Adams 


alluded to the state of the plaster work in 
the partially demolished house in front of 
Hardwicke Hall as evidence of how it wou d 
stand even when exposed to the weather. 
He thought there was no possible doubt that 
stucco was one of the most durable materials 
they had. Asanillustration of the objections 
architects had to colour of the class shown, 
the speaker referred to the reredos by Alfred 
Gilbert at St. Albans Abbey, and said to 
him the whole thing was incongruous with 
its surroundings, altnough, judged by itself, 
it might be a beautiful thing. 


Mother and Child. 
By Mr. R. Anning Pell, R. W.S. 
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Mr. H. H. Stafham 

pointed out that one of the most remarkable 
examples of colour applied to sculpture was 
the Parthenon frieze, although how far it 
was coloured they could not say. In the 
use of colour to relief sculpture it was im- 
portant to keep it in low relief, for if they 
had it in too high relief the colour made 1t 
Dok too realistic. There was a rather un- 
fortunate example of that in Waltham 
Abbey, either designed by Burges or put 
there under his direction. 


The Chairman 
agreed with Mr. Crane that the hope of the 
artists lay in the architects, but the artists 
must recognise that the architects also were 
artist3 and had an art of their own ; and 
they had also very definite limits not always 
compatible with those of painters and 
sculptors. Sometimes it was necessary for 
architects t» turn their backs on painters 
and sculptors. They knew the Greeks used 
coloured sculpture, and it was also used in 
the Renaissance, but the evidence showed 
that it was used in distinct subordination to 
architecture. He took it that Mr. Bell 
would go further than merely pick out the 
background of a frieze to emphasise the 
points that sculpture did not show off. Mr. 
Bell would extend the range and area of 
painting by combining with it modelling that 
raised a very wide question. His own view, 
as an old-fashioned person,. was that it was 
time they paused in their headstrong career 
and considered how far it was really possible 
t» combine the arts. It seemed to him, as 
a purist, rather like the attəmpt to remodel 
the opera which had ended in a dismal failure. 
The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 


Mr. Anning Bell, 

in reply, said all he asked was that they 
should work as the assistants of the arohi- 
tects, although in some cases, when they 
were doing small things, they might carry 
them tə a more subtle and elaborate extent. 


ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 
Mn resolution has been passed 

by the Council of the Institute :— 
“That this Council, having considered the 
evidenee offered to Parliament in support of 
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the scheme of the Corporation of London for 
the construction of & new bridge near St. 
Pauls to be known as St. Paul's Bridge, is 
unanimously of opinion that, if it is carried 


.out as now designed, a groat opportunity for 


the architectural improvement of London 
will be irrecoverably lost, and ‘that a scheme 
of such importance ought not to be sanctioned 
by Parliament until it has been approved by 
competent artistic authority.” 
€— — — — 


HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


COMPETITION, SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE first thing that occurs to us on 
glancing round this exhibition is that ‘the 
competitors seem to have taken different 
views of the precise meaning to be attached 
to the term University College. Some seem 
to place the accent. on the University, and 
show the departments arranged in separate 
buildings with carriage drives between them ; 
others place it on the College and, connecting 
their departments, group them as a single 
building round one or more quadrangles, 
while others again endeavour to compromise 
with varying degrees of success. 

Judging from the result of the competition, 
Hartley Uaiversity College is a coilege, not a 
university, and the qualifying adjective 
seems to refer to the standard of education, 
but does not appear te denote any such 
difference in educational methods as would 
demand any wide departure from the general 
idea and traditional arrangement of a college 
without the prefix university.“ 

There is little doubt that the traditional 
arrangement of colleges attached to 
universitics was influenced largely by the fact 
that they were residential as well as.educa- 
tional. The lodgings of the tutors and 
scholars ere grouped round enclosed 
quadrangles as much for disciplinary as for 
educational purposes, and produced the 
semi-domestic appearance so much admired 
in our ancient universities. 

Hartley University College, not being 
residential, these conditions no longer apply, 
and there seems to be mo particular reason 
why these traditional arrangemente should 
be followed, and non-residential class and 
lecture rooms grouped rourd quadrangles 
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and infused with the domestic sentiment 
which is no longer characteristic of their 
interior, and made to look as much like 
lodgings as the circumstances 
permit. As the selected designs follow more 
or less this traditional] plan, it is to be 
presumed that the assessor is of opinion 
that the advantages of so doing are other 
than sentimental. 

If we endeavour to approach the considera- 
tion of this subject from the point of view of 


the artistic expression of modern require- 


ments and without any reference to the 
traditions of (medieval residential colleges, 
we find that the accommodation consists of 


several more or lees independent depart- 


ments for the teaching of different subjects, 
and of certain halls or rooms—such as the 


great hall, museum, library, and administra- 


tion, which are common to all As these 
latter rooms represent what we might call 
the corporate life of the college, the most 
obvious idea would be to group them 
together to form the central and dominant 
feature, and to arrange the various teaching 
departments jn subordination to them. 
isolated or not as convenience dictates, and 
in such position as might best express their 
differing natures and functions. The genera) 
rooms would represent the university build- 
ings, the teacliing departments forming the 
oolleges, and the whole would givea grouping 
and general arrangement expressive of our 
modern system of education. 

Tf, however, all the accommodation is 
grouped together in a single building, it 
has the disadvantage that each hell or each 
department ‘has to make some sacrifice 
of convenience and general utility for the 
sake of the general effect. No department 
can be given just the perfect arrangement 
and precise shape dictated solely by its own 
nature and requirements, which otherwise it 
might receive. A compromise is the best 
that can be expected, and although this may 
be usual in certain types of buildings, it is 
just a question whether it is necessary here. 

In the selected design by Messrs. Clyde 
Young and East, this compromise is skilfully 
effected, but it is none the less a compromise. 
The genera shape of the biology or engineer- 
ing departments, for instanee, -however wel? 
they may be planned, is dictated more by 
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the need for proper access to and relation 
with the main building than by their own 
requirements. Neither their practical 
arrangements nor their architectural grouping 
is as perfect as it might have been had they 
been treated as isolated buildings. 

Apart from the practical advantages of 
better light and air and greater facilities for 
erecting the ee in sections—which in 
this case is a point of some importance—it is 
obvious that separate buildings give a better 
opportunity for a fine and spacious general 
lay-out and for characteristic architectural 
design. Each unit, whether great hall, 
museum, or group of classrooms, being able 
to develop itself freely, there is naturally 
more chance to obtain the exact effect 
characteristic of it—so giving expression, 
interest and variety e complete 
conception. 

On the other hand, such general considera- 
tions as economy and the convenience of 
administration and intercommunication be- 
tween the various departments may suggest 
the single building, but it is doubtful 
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far such considerations apply to so large and 
scattered a building. It is evident that 
there must be a limit to the size of any 
individual building, and that a point will be 
reached when it will be really more con- 
venient and economical to create separate 
ones. The great length of the corridors 
necessary to obtain the advantages of proper 
intercommunication between the depart- 
ments on the two floors of the selected 
design, or in that placed second, suggest that 
this point has perhaps been reached and 
that some advantages may be too dearly 
paid for. 

Bearing all this in mind, and taking into 
account the nature of the building which so 
readily lends itself to division into separate 
buildings, together with the open and un- 
restricted site which permits a spacious lay- 
out, it is not to be wondered at that we find 
such diversity of opinion among the com- 
petitors as to the right treatment of the 
scheme. There does seem, however, to be 
something wrong with a system of conduct- 
ing competitions which permite so many able 
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designs on entirely diferent lines to be 
elaborated to the extent of showing 1 in. 
scale details when so many of them must 
have been out of court from the very start, 
according to what view the assessor might 
take of the proper interpretation of the 
programme. This seems to be just one of 
those cases where a preliminary competition 
for sketches to a small scale giving a general 
idea only would have saved much useless 
labour and disappointment, and would have 
the advantage o of confining the attention of 
both competitors and assessor to the dis- 
covery of the ruling idea which would be the 
correct solution of the problem. 

Although we incline to the opinion that 
the best architectural solution of the problem 
is by means of more or less independent 
buildings, yet we are not pre to say 
that any of the designs whic adopt this 
treatment take full advantage of its oppor- 
tunities or are of such outstanding merit as 
to make its possibilities obvious at a glance, 
&nd so turn the scale in favour of what, 
after all, may be regarded in some quarters 
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as being somewhat in the nature of an 
experiment. 

But whatever treatment may have been 
adopted, it seems that few of the competitors 
have been very successful in grouping their 
buildings in accordance with any general 
ruling idea. Where such & building as this 
has accommodation common to all depart- 
ments, convenience suggests that it should 
be placed in a central position equall 
accessible to all parts of the building. tt 
the building be set out on an axis, some 

oint on this axis seems the natural position 
or the great hall. the library, museum, and 
administration. In the selected designs the 
administration and the great hall are 
centrally disposed, but the DaN with 
museum over is on one side of the quadrangle, 
where its convenience for two wings of the 
building is only equalled by its inconvenience 
for the other two. The position of these 
rooms is hardly in keeping with their im- 
portance. They exercise no more influence 
on the general conception of the plan than 
the range of classrooms which balance them. 
This involves a loss of characteristic planning 
and architectural expression. 

These two excellent designs and others on 
the same lines seem to lose something of the 
characteristic and expressive effect which 
might have been produced by placing each 
of the main units in a position in accordance 
with its dignity and functions, and to be 
handicapped by a too rigid adherence to the 
traditional form of the quadrangle. 

By treating the large quadrangle as an 
entrance approach to the great hall, Mr. 
Cooper contrives to lead up to and give more 
importance to the position of his dominant 
feature, but it would have gained in expres- 
sion if it could have been supported by the 
library and museum, as it is shown in the 
pleasing design by Messrs. Unsworth, Son, 
and Triggs. In this case, however, this idea 
is not very well worked out in detail, and seems 
to need completion by reversing the position 
of the administration and the block devoted 
to biology and geology, which latter, as the 
main entrance block to the quadrangle on 
the central axis, seems to occupy a position 
out of proportion to its relative unimportance. 

Mr. W. G. Wilson places both hall and 
library on his maia axis, but they cut the 
intercommunication, and lead to the main 
entrance being placed on one side of the 
quadrangle. 

Where the competitors have adopted 
separate buildings advantage might have 
been taken of the freedom of arrangement 
such a treatment permits to obtain a more 
expressive grouping, yet in the design by 
Messrs. A. W. S. Cross & George Hubbard, 
for instance, so admirably worked out in 
detail, with the exception of the administra- 
tive block and great hall no special effort 
has been made in this direction, as is notice- 
able, for instance, in such designs as that by 
Messrs. Davidson & Simkins, where an 
octagonal hall is the central feature of a 
group of monumentally designed isolated 
buildings, arranged round a court and 
connected where necessary with covered 
arcades. 

The influence of tradition is noticeable in 
the elevation as well as in the plans. Messrs. 
Clyde Young & East, and Messrs. Uns worth, 
Son & Triggs, for instance, follow tradition 
in both respects, and so perhaps obtain a 
certain unity of conception. r. Cooper, 
Mr. W. G. Wilson, and others follow it in 
plan and depart from it in elevation. Messrs. 
Cross & Hubbard break away from it in 
plan, but return to it in elevation. Messrs. 
Davidson & Simkins and Messrs. Thornely & 
Rooke, and others break away altogether, 
and make genuine attempte to deal with 
modern requirements in a modern way, and 
we must say that whatever their defecta 
they interest us accordingly. 

The designs by Messrs. Albert Moore & 
Alan Munby, by F. J. Lucas, and by Messrs. 
A. F. & R. F. Gutteridge are able com- 

itions, raising points of principle with 
which we have not space to deal. 
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GENERAL NEWS, 


The Architectural Association Excursion. 

The Committee of the Architectural Associa- 
tion have decided that the annual excursion 
this year shall be to the valley of the Loire, 
from August 11 to 19. It will include most 
of the castles and chateaux of Tours, rich in 
varied and historical work. The party is 
limited to thirty, and exceptionally moderate 
terms for the journey have been made. The 
cost of the excursion, including hotel expenses, 
local railways, and motor fares, will be 8/. 
In order to secure tickets early application is 
invited. The Hon. Secretaries for the excur- 
sion are Mr. W. Talbot Brown and Mr. A. W. 
Hennings. 


Stands for the Coronation Processions. 
The Westminster City Council is, we under- 
stand, prohibiting the erection of stands over 
the pavement lights. 


Honour for Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. 
The King has made the following appoint- 
ment to the Royal Victorian Order :— 
To be Commander. 


Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. 


Capt. Cook’s Statue. 

Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., has received from 
the Committee for the erection of a statue 
to Capt. Cook in London a request that 
he will design and execute the memorial, and 
he has accepted the commission. 


The London King Edward Memorial. 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. 
Douglas Hall asked the Prime Minister 
whether he would make it a condition to the 
granting of Crown land, either in Hyde Park 
or elsewhere, for à site for the memorial to 
King Edward VII., that the plans or the 
designs of the proposed memorial should be 
selected after open competition, and that the 
greatest possible portion of the work should 
be British ; and that upon the committee of 
selection the Government or the House of 
Commons should be represented.—Mr. Dudley 
Ward, in reply, said: This memorial was 
initiated as the London memorial to his late 
Majesty, and his Majesty's Government have 
made no contribution to it. 'The subscribers 
have elected a committee, of which the Lord 
Mayor is Chairman, to make recommendations 
with regard to the site, and the form of the 
memorial. It would be difficult for his 
Majesty's Government to interfere with the 
work of the Committee unless or until the 
Committee bring forward some proposal which 
may affect the property of the Crown or of his 
Majesty’s Jovernment. 


The Design for the Great Seal. 

Lord Halsbury, presiding on Monday at 
the annual meeting of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute at the Mercers’ Hall, 
said that the most important event of the 
past year was the granting of the supple- 
mentary charter which enabled the Institute 
to co-operate more effectively with the 
Imperial College of Science and the London 
County Council. Referring to a falling off in 
students in some departments at the Finsbury 
College, Lord Halsbury said that it was 
not the quantity so much as the quality of 
the students, and their work, that was of 
consequence. He understood that the design 
for the new Great Seal of Great Britain and 
Ireland had been placed in the hands of a 
former student of the College, Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes, who had for some time also been a 
teacher of modelling there.—7"'imes. 


County Mansion Fire. 

Sledmere, near Malton, the residence of Sir 
Tatton Sykes, has been destroyed by a fire 
which broke out in the kitchen. Only the 
walls were left standing. The fire brigades 
of Malton, Driffield, and Scarborough turned 
their attention to saving the valuable art 
treasures in the house—including pictures by 
Romney and others, and Adam furniture. 
Most of the works of art were got out in 
time, including a statue of the Apollo Belve- 
dere, which stood at the entrance. The great- 
est loss was the library, which was 110 ft. 
long and 30 ft. wide, with two Adam mantel- 

ieces, and contained a valuable collection of 
Looks. some of which were destroyed. In the 
drawing-room the decorations were all in 
Adam style, and the ceiling had a number 
of painted medallions let into it. The house 
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and its contents were insured. Sledmere was 
designed and erected by Rose in 1780. 


The Chapel Royai, Stirling Castle. 

At the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Ecclesiological Society, held on Monday, in 
Edinburgh, a letter was read írom his 
Majesty's Office of Works on the subject of 
the suggested restoration of the Chapel Royal, 
Stirling Castle. The Board stated that, while 
they were most anxious to take all possible 
means to preserve the historic buildings in 
their charge and fully sympathised with the 
feclings of the memorialists as to the present 
use of the chapel, they feared that there 
would be great practical ditliculty in giving 
effect to the prayer of the memorialists. In 
the Board's opinion satisfactory restoration 
was not only impracticable, but was to be 
deprecated. Restoration was undesirable 
from an antiquarian standpoint, because there 
were no remains of the ancient roof which 
would be a guide to the design of the original 
roof, and therefore the term “restoration "' 
could never properly be applied to such new 
roof. It would be little or no advantage for 
the building to be cleared of all internal 
modern floors, partitions, etc., in order to 
expose bare walls and a modern ceiling or 
roof. Restoration was impracticable unless 
the castle was abandoned as a military station. 
If the present space was relinquished a new 
building or buildings would have to be pro- 
vided at considerable cost, and for such build- 
ings there was no room within the walls of 
the castle. Even if space were available, the 
erection of further modern military buildings 
would be more objectionable than the present 
use of the Chapel Royal.—7'imes. 


Fires in Shops. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 
Wedgwood asked the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention had 
been called to the dangerous fire which 
occurred recently in a film shop near Charing 
Cross; and whether any steps would be taken 
to prevent such shops being placed on the 
ground floor beneath rooms where people sleep 
or are employed in large numbers.—Mr. 
Churchill replied, and said: I will communi- 
cate with the London County Council in this 
matter. The Hcme Office has more than once 
suggested that it would be desirable that the 
Council should obtain power ta deal with this 
danger; and I have no doubt the Council will 
consider the question of applying to Parlia- 
ment for the necessary amendment of the 
London Building Acts. 


Hospital Arrangements. 

In the current number of the Hospital, 
Mr. E. T. Hall discusses the arrangements 
of a complete ward unit for a modern hospital. 
He considers that in a large general hospital 
from twenty-five to twenty-seven beds in the 
unit is a satisfactory number, that 27 ft. is 
sufücient width for the ward, and that beds 
spaced with centres from 8 ft. to 10 ft. apart 
leave adequate space for the staff. The 
height of such a ward he suggests as not less 
than 13 ft. 6 in. to avoid the depressing 
effect of a low ceiling, and he thinks that if 
the ward is arranged for convenience and 
good light and air the question of cubic space 
per patient, about which so much has been 
written, will settle itself automatically. He 
gives good reasons for preferring to heat the 
ward with an open fireplace at the end and 


. radiators under the windows, rather than with 


ihe central stoves so often used, and has 
useful suggestions to make as to the sanitary 
and other accessories of the ward. His 
remarks are illustrated by a plan. 


Lamp Standard Clock at Marble Arch. 

A public clock is being presented to the 
Borough of St. Marylebone: b "Mrs. Mocatta, 
of Great Cumberland-place. It consists of two 
large dials facing east and west fixed upon an 
arc lamp standard in Oxford-street, opposite 
the end of Park-lane. These dials are operated 
by an electrical time transmitter contained 
in a cast-iron pillar on the refuge. This 
instrument receives an electrical impulse every 
hour from Greenwich Observatory and trans- 
forms it into the half- minute impulses 
necessary to propel the hands of any number 
of clock faces. It does this quite auto- 
matically, so the clock never requires to be 
wound up. Though clock faces have, as yet, 
only been fixed to one arc-lamp standard, 
there is no reason Why a pair should not be 
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mounted on every lamppost down the street, 
as the controlling mechanism will operate any 
number, and the dials themselves are ideally 
simple, the only works they contain being one 
wheel and an electro-magnet. The work has 
been carried out by the Synchronome Com- 
pany on the system invented by Mr. Hope- 
Jones, who has been advocating municipal 
time service for many years. 


Stained Glass. 

A two-light window has recently been 
erected in the side chapel at St. Mary's 
Church, Albert Bridge-road, Battersea, the 
gift of Miss Deacon in memory of her mother. 
The subjects represented are The Presenta- 
tion in the Temple" and Our Lord among 
the Doctors." The work has been designed 
and executed by Mr. H. G. Murray, of 
Britannia Studio, Caroline-street, aton- 
square, London. 


The MacWhirter Exhibition. 
The opening of the Exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries of 100 water-colours by 
the late John MacWhirter, R.A., is fixed for 


Friday next. The collection will include 
drawings executed in Scotland, Italy, 
Switzerland, and elsewhere. Archdeacon 


Sinclair will contribute an appreciation to the 
catalogue of the Exhibition. There will be 
shown at ihe same timo a series of sixt 
landscapes in oil and water- colour by H. 
Hughes-Stanton, A.R.W.S. 


—————4-9————— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Leicester Public Hall. 


In November last the Town Council decided 
to offer premiums for a design for a hall or 
park pavilion to be erected on the Regent-road 
site adjoining Victoria Park. Messrs. 
S. Perkins Pick, F.R.I.B.A., and E. G. 
Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, were appointed 
assessors to examine the designs sent in, and 
their awards have just been approved by the 
Committee. Messrs. Stockdale Harrison & 
Sons have been awarded the first premium, 
Mr. H. H. Thomson the second, and Messrs. 
Langley & Baines the third. The Committee 
will shortly meet again further to consider 
the plans. 


A Country Honse. 


The Daiiy Mail offers a prize of 100. 
for a design for an ideal country house to cost 
900“. to 1,100/., but not to exceed the latter 
amount exclusive of architect's fees. 

The accepted design, as well as all the 
others, will remain the property of the 
authors, but the Daily Mail reserves the 
right to publish any of the designs in any 
form, and further to erect a house to corre- 
spond to the accepted design at the Ideal 
Home Exhibition, at Olympia. 

The award will be made to the author 
of the design which best expresses the art 
of architecture with due regard to con- 
venience and comfort by a jury of two well. 
known architects, two ladies interested in 
domestic architecture, and Mr. W. G. 
Tarrant (who will subsequently build the 
house), whose decision shall be absolutely 
binding and final on all competitors.* E 

The Daily Mail reserves the right to 
withhold the award should it be the opinion 
of the assessors that a high enough standard 
of design has not been obtained to justify it. 

Building regulations are so diverse and 
unsatisfactory that they may be disregarded, 
but competitors will be expected to have re- 
gard to all essential conditions as to proper 
sanitation and sound -censtruction. 

The site of the house should be taken 
as 66 ft. square, but the house is ta be entirely 
detached, and the site may be assumed to be 
level. The points of the compass must be 
indicated. 

No design will be assumed to be built 
at a possible cost of less than 74d. per cubic 
foot, exclusive of drainage and any outside 
work, such as fences, etc. 

Measurements clearly showing how the 
cube is arrived at must accompany the design. 

Drawings are to be to a scale of one- 
eighth of an inch to one foot, executed in 
black ink on white paper, and limited to two 
imperial sheets mounted either on cardboard 


rT 
* See a letter from the promoters on p. 643. 
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or strainers without borders; none are to be 
framed or glazed. The essential plans are :— 
(1) A plan of each floor. 
(2) A section through the building each 
way. 
(3) Front elevation. 
(4) Side elevation. 
(5) Back or garden elevation. 

Perspective views are optional. 

Plans to be coloured in the usual archi- 
tectural manner, but elevations are to be in 
black and white only. If perspectives are 
sent they inay be tinted to represent the 
natural colour of the intended materials. 

A specification as ordinarily understood is 
not to be sent, but a brief description or 
summary of the constructional materials the 
competitor proposes to use in carrying out his 
design is to be submitted. 

All designs published will contain the 
name of the author, unless expressly otherwise 
wished by the respective competitors. 

The prize winner will afterwards be 
required to furnish detailed specification and 
half-inch detailed drawings, and to supervise 
the erection of the house at Bytleet or 
Woking, for which services the usual com- 
mission of 5 per cent. plus travelling expenses 
will be paid. 

Each competitor must state that the 
design is his own work, and that the draw- 
ings (with the exception of the perspective 
eae have been prepared either by him- 
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self or his staff under his own supervision 
in his office. 
Each set of drawings and the accom- 


panying description of materials must be sent 
in anonymously, accompanied by the envelope 
supplied: containing the author's declaration, 
name, and address. When each package is 
unpacked, it and each of its contents will be 
marked by the promoters for identification, 
but no distinguishing mark, motto, or device 
is to be put on the drawings, description, 
statement, envelope, or package by the com- 
peting architects or their agents. 

The design of each competitor must be 
sent in not later than July 31 (carriage paid), 
addressed to the Manager, “ Architects’ Com- 

etition, Daily Mail Offices, Carmelite 

ouse, London. Each package must be 
marked Architects’ Competition.” 

Any question as to this competition 
must be made before June 30, 1911, and to 
be addressed to the Manager, Architects’ 
Competition," Daily Mail Offices, Carmelite 
House, London. Replies to such queries (if 
any) will be sent to every competitor, after 
which no further questions can be answered. 
Such replies shall be read as forming part of 
these conditions. 

Designs will be excluded from competi- 
tion : — 

(a) If sent after the date named (un- 
avoidable delay in transit being 
excepted). 

b) If in violation of the instructions. 

M If any competitor attempts to 
make known his identity or to 
influence the decision of the 
assessors personaly or in any 
other way. 

Architects sending in designs shall be 
held to accept and be bound by these con- 
ditions and instructions. 

In case of any dispute regarding the 
meaning of these conditions between the pro- 
moters and the competitors, the same shall be 
referred to the assessors, whose decision shall 
be binding to both parties, and without 
appeal. 

— — = ee 


BOOK RECEIVED. 
Civic ART. Studies in Town Planning, etc. 
By T. H. Mawson. (London: B. T. 
Batsford. 2. 10s. net.) 


—— —ꝛ•—ꝗ— — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Coronation Stands. 

Sig,—I don't know what you think of the 
very great danger, apparent to the merest 
casual observer, to our priceless and historical 
buildings in London, surrounded as they are 
at the present time by a forest of highly- 
inflammable wood, etc. 

It makes one tremble for the safety of our 
historical. Westminster Abbey, stuffed with 
the same material inside, and surrounded with 
it outside. 
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Surely it is high time something was done 
to prevent these stupid risks. In no other 
country in the world would it be permitted 
but England, which is asleep, as usual, to the 
Lerrible danger allowed to grow and be con- 
tinuously added to for the next thirty-six 
days or so. 

annot you sound a warning note, and have 
the forests of wood rendered fireproof. 

If not, an army of firemen, with water and 
every appliance, ought to be kept on duty 
night and day until the danger can be per- 
manently removed, and it ought never to be 
allowed to recur in these enlightened days. 

One can understand a hospital or other such 
building endeavouring to raise the wind 
by erecting a stand on its property, but what 
about Parliament-square? Who gets the pro- 
ceeds from the huge structures erected there! 

A CORRESPONDENT. 


%% See our comments on p. 655.—E»p. 


Crittall Manufacturing Company v. Tbe 
London County Council. 


Sin, —The decision of Mr. Justice Channell 
in the case of The Crittall Manufacturing 
Company v. The London County Council, 
recently reported, is one of first importance 
to subcontractors. Hitherto, the legal posi- 
tion was that although the work done or 
services rendered by the subcontractor were 
for the sole benefit of the building owner, he, 
nevertheless, had no claim against the building, 
owner apart from agreement express or im- 
plied, and was forced to look for payment to 
the contractor. Such general 8 is based 
on the principle that no one not a party to a 
contract can sue on it, and, therefore, the 
subcontractor of a builder or contractor can- 
not sue the building owner because there is 
no privity of contract between them (vide 
"Chitty on Contracts"). Many cases are 
reported wherein it has been decided that the 
mere fact that the empioyer accepted the 
work and materials supplied by a subcontrac- 
tor is not sufficient to establish an implied con- 
tract between such employer and subcontrac- 
tor (vide Bramah v. Lord Abingdon, cited in 
Paterson v. Gandasequi, 15 East 66; Eccles 
v. Southern, 3 F. and F. 142; Boulton v. 
Jones, 27 L. J. Ex., 117). 1t is true that in 
Hobbs v. Turner (18 T. L. R., 235) Kennedy, 
J., held the building owner liable to pay the 
subcontractor for certain metalwork supplied 
by the latter, which had been included in the 
contract as a provisional item, and had been 
approved and ordered by the architect em- 
ployed by the building owner. But in Hobbs 
v. Turner the contract provided that all 
provisional] items were to be payable bv the 
contractor or by the employer, and the archi- 
tect had, in fact, sent to the plaintiff sub- 
contractor a certificate addressed to the 
defendant employer, and not to the builder, 
certifying the sum which the plaintiff was 
entitled to receive for the ironwork he had 
supplied. 

e following are the principal facts in the 
case Crittall Manufacturing Company v. 
London County Council :— 

A firm of builders contracted with the 
London County Council to erect certain school 
premises in accordance with plans and 
specification for 24,9964. The contract pro- 
vided in certain circumstances for sub-letting, 
and the Education Committee of the London 
County Council reported that the builders 
should be authorised to sublet certain iron- 
work. The Architect of the London County 
Council formally invited quotation from the 
plaintiffs, intimating that they were to be 
addressed to him at Spring Gardens, that he 
had a discretion to accept any part of the 
quotation, that working drawings could be 
seen at his office, and that the builders would 
allow the plaintiffs reasonable use of their 
scaffolding. By direction of the defendant 
Council the builders placed the order for the 
ironwork with the plaintiffs. 

Numerous other communications passed 
between the builders, the London County 
Council, and the plaintiff subcontractors. 

When the plaintiffs had received two instal. 
ments amounting to 4471. 3s. 4d. from the 
builders, the latter became bankrupt on their 
own petition, and a special manager of their 
estate was appointed. 'The manager stopped 
the plaintiffs from delivering any more goods 
to the bankrupt builders, and the same dav 
the plaintiffs informed the defendant Council 
that they proposed to complete their sub- 
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contract; a week later they informed the 
Council that they would look to the Council 
for payment, but the London County Council 
refused to accede to this position. Shortly 
after, however, the 4 Council 
intimated to the special manager that they 
would not determine the contract with the 
building contractors. The plaintiffs brought 
this action claiming a declaration that & con- 
tract was made between the plaintiffs and 
the London County Council by the invitation 
for a quotation, the quotation by the plain- 
tiffs and a letter from the builders to the 
laintiffs ordering, at the direction of the 
poadon County Council, the work quoted for. 

The defendant Council contended that the 
documents did not amount ta a contract ; that 
the builders were not agents of the London 
County Council; that the plaintiffs by accept- 
ing two instalments had elected to treat the 
builders as their debtors; and that there was 
no contract under seal. Channell, J., in a 
long judgment, held that, although the con- 
tract was primá facie with the builders, it 
was also a contract made by the builders 
acting as agents on behalf of the London 
County Council as real principals, because it 
was to procure something for their benefit. 

It is a pity, in the opinion of some, that 
this decision was not taken to the Court of 
Appeal for review, but until it is overruled it 
doubtless will be followed by judges of first 
instance. It will be received with the great- 
est satisfaction by all subcontractors, who not 
infrequently find themselves ‘betwixt the 
devil and the deep sea.” 


F. Sr. Joun Morrow, LL.D. 
3, Dr. Johnson’s Buildings, 
The Temple, E.C. 


Unity in the Architectural Profession. 


Sir,— Perhaps I may be allowed your 
further courtesy to again refer to this subject 
in view of Mr. Middleton's letter in your 
issue of May 19? The somewhat personal 
allusions there made I am content to leave to 
the judgment of others. 

It may be—as Mr. Middleton says—easy to 
exaggerate the difficulty of applying a 
universal examination test in a registering 
system, but that I personally made no attempt 
to do. The point was that this aspect of the 
question required to be squarely faced in con- 
sidering registration principles, and that 
ia would be gained—and very much 
might be lost —by any attempt to slur it over. 
lt is unfortunate that the records of bio- 
graphical history are in conflict with Mr. 
Middleton’s theory of ‘‘ incorrigible laziness ” 
as an explanation of the commonly understood 
aversion of a  highly-developed artistic 
temperament to examination tests of the 
character likely to be imposed. If Mr. 
Middleton has had a considerable experi- 
ence " in dealing with incipient Brunelleschis 
he is much to be envied, and it is to be the 
more earnestly hoped that there will be no 
doubt about their being allowed to practise 
under the promised Registration Bill, when 
it comes along. | 

With regard to the second head ” of Mr. 
Middleton's subdivisions, it seems to be 
inferred that several “disciplinary organisa- 
tions were suggested by me as an alterna- 
tive to that proposed. My letter must have 
been misread to gather from it any proposal 
so strange and so obviously undesirable. It 
was pointed out as not apparently essential 
to a registration scheme that the R.I.B.A. 
membership should be compramised, but that 
is qute another thing. 

he only consideration really of consequence 
is whether architecture is likely to be ad- 
vanced by what is  proposed— whether 
registration, incorporation, or what not. This 
clearly requires that the whole subject should 
be very carefully and thoroughly considered by 
all interested persons—and not by one small 
section only—so that it may be comprehensively 
viewed from several standpoints. No generally 
acceptable scheme is likely to be evolved by 
& body of men biassed in one direction only, 
and bent, apparently, on preventing or over- 
riding the expression of any views not entirely 
sympathetic to their own. If the arguments 
in their favour be sound, it is reasonable to 
suppose they would not be harmed by 
analysis or discussion—therefore, why this 
attempt to rush the matter regardless of the 
views or feelings of others equally, perhaps, 
entitled to same consideration? 
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Unity may be a very blessed thing, but it 
is not brought about by such methods, even 
though heralded by a blast of trumpets and 
a great shout. The terms of the bargain, 
declared to be so happily consummated, are 
not known except to a select circle, and the 
price proposed to be paid may conceivably be 
too high to effect any settlement worth the 
having. If the Societv of Architects is giving 
up so much, as is claimed for them, may we 
not know (so that we may also admire) the 
full extent and nobility of the sacrifice. For 
the atmosphere seems to have changed con- 
siderably since the threatenings and slaughter 
of Mr. Bond's (Society of Architects) last 
presidential addcess, with its references to the 
degradation of ‘‘ entering the ranks of another 


body through the only door which its un- 


wisdom has left open," and the “ utterly futile ” 
proposals of the Registration Bill from this 
Society’s point of view. It would be of great 
interest to know what alterations have been 
made in the latter to so happily change its 
character. 

We are, accordingly, to be pitied, rather 
than blamed, who cannot share in the fulsome 
transports of those who profess to see in all 
this the inauguration of a new architectural 
epoch, promising great and wonderful things; 
and we deserve sympathy, rather than scorn, 
who have not yet the information necessary 
to appraise the value of the means whereby 
this great end has been, or is to be, attained. 
To say that the Professjon—even as repre- 
sented by the Royal Institute—is agreed on 
these proposals would be rank hypocrisy in 
face of the fact that there has never been an 
opportunity given to discuss them. 

Frepk. R. Hiorns. 


Sır, — Mr. Middleton, in his letter in your 
last issue, bases his arguments for the pro- 

osed absorption of the Society of Architects 
in the Institute on the desirableness of having 
one disciplinary organisation for registration 
purpose Thus far he evidently carries with 

im the body of architectural] opinion. But 
his arguments appear to imply that it is not 
possible to have unity so far as registra- 
tion is concerned, and for the two archi- 
iectural bodies stil to retain their separate 
identities. Proof of this, however, has yet 
to be adduced, and until it has been proved 
beyond dispute that there sre very great 
obstacles in the way of the formation of a 
registration authority and examination board 
on which both bodies are represented, objec- 
tions to the proposed fusion of the two bodies 
will continue to be raised. The fusion in- 
volves considerable sacrifices on the part of 
the majority of the members of both bodies, 
while the necessity of such sacrifices has yet 
to be explained. Horace CUBITT. 


„% Other letters on this subject are held 
over till next week.—Ep. i 


Edinburgh Theatre Fire. 


Srg,—This ead catastrophe carried with it a 
lesson that is in danger of being overlooked, 
hence this letter. The press and the manager 
of the hall have made it olear that the safety 
curtain helped most materially in the fortunate 
escape of the entire audience. That curtain 
was made nineteen years ago by Messrs. John 
Stones, Lid., of Ulverston, and is com 
of an angle tee iron frame covered back and 
front with corrugated steel, and the cavity 
filled with the best light and durable non-oon- 
ducting material available. . 

Unfortunately, in later years, influenced 
partly by fashion, partly bv the greater ease 
with which it can be manipulated, partly by 
the convenience with which it can be fixed in 
position, and partly, perhaps. by the lower 
price, the woven asbestos curtain has in far too 
many cases been adopted. Its advantages as 
set out ebove are more than counterbalanced 
by the fact that (contrary to popular opinion) 
asbestos is & good conductor of heat, and, at 
a fire of any magnitude, will soon be 
practical] y as hot at the one side as the other; 
it is easily torn, say, by the falling of scenery 
or other débris, and, even where kept taut by 
a heavy roller, the draught of a fire causes it 
to sag at the sides until it ceases to be an 
effective barrier. 

As an old volunteer fireman, I have seen 
both these classes of curtain in use at actual 
fires, also Gardiner’s patent, which was sup- 
plied with water in the place of non-conducting 
material, and which acted quite well, but 
proved inconvenient to maintain so far as the 
supply of water was concerned, and I venture 
to hope that the lessons of experience will 
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cause the Stones ourtain to be used in 
preference to the other kinds. 

Should it be said that I am influenced by 
the fact that I am Chairman of Messrs. John 
Stones, Ltd.; may I say that I am also Chair- 
man of Messrs. Seaman & Co., Ltd., of 
Stockton-on-Tees, who have made and supplied 
dozens of woven asbestos curtains. 

C. J. Seaman, A. M. Inst. C. E. 


The Daily Mail Ideal Home Competition. 

Sin, — With reference to a note which 
appears in your current issue dealing with the 
Daily Mail Ideal Home Competition, we have 
not the slightest intention or desire to con- 
ceal the identity of the two architecte who 
have been good enough to undertake to act 


as judges. These are Messrs. E. C. T. 
Monson, F. R. I. B. A., M.S.A., Finsbury- 


pavement House, Finsbury-pavement, E. C., 
and Edwin J. Sadgrove, F. R. I. B. A., M. S. A., 
Qa, Little James-street, Bedford Row, E. C.. 
both gentlemen having been kindly nominated 
by the President of the Society of Architects. 
One of the two ladies referred to is Mrs. 
Stoop, of Bytleet, the other has not yet been 
appointed. F. E. Bussy, 
Organising Secretary, 
Ideal Home Exhibition. 


The Architectural Association Play. 
Sin,.—The A.A. Play is being given for the 
first time in the Institute Galleries, the first 
four days of next week. May I trespass on 
your Correspondence Column to ask all 
members of the architectural profession to 
support the A.A. on this occasion? Tickets 

may be obtained from 18, Tufton-street. 

Percy W. LovELL, 

Hon Secretary, A.A. Play. 


— —— 


FIFTY .YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of May 25, 1861. 


What About the Labour Question ? 
[From the French of M. Chevalier, Member of 
the Institute.] 


THERE are some reforming aspirations we 
refer to with regret, but which we must 
nevertheless cite, because the history of our 
times will not fail to register them. Such 
is the project provisionally adopted in some 
workshops of suppressing pieoework and of 
making every one, indiscriminately, work by 
the hour or day. 


The Organisation of Labour. 


If I were permitted to epitomise “ the 
organisation of labour," as understood by 
M. Louis Blanc, in a few lines, I should say 
it consisted in the following innovations :— 

]. The putting down of all competition. 

2. Absolute equality (except during a 
transition stage) for everybody, without 
reference to each one's ability or industry. 

3. The abolishing of all profit on capital 
beyond the legal rate of interest. 

4. The election of chiefs and under-chiefs 


` of all works by those under them. 


I believe in my conscience that there is 
sufficient in this epitome to enable any one to 
adjudge it who possesses the least knowledge 
of the life of our workshops, or who knows 
anything of the human heart and the springs 
of human action. 

With such an organisation of labour 
production would rapidly slacken; there 
would be less wealth to distribute, and in 
consequence very much more misery. 

It is easy to see the cause; nobody would be 
directly interested in putting himself to any 
inconvenience, nobody would be urged on 
by the rivalry of his neighbours. M. Louis 
Blanc believes that his social workshops 
would be endowed with an immense power 
of expansion, and that no existing industrial 
undertaking could sustain for any time a 
contest with them. I appeal to everybody 
who has been at the head of a workshop. 
I will at once admit myself a convert to the 
new theory and become its enthusiastic 
apostle if there be found three among all the 
inhabitants of Paris, accustomed to its 
industrial habits, who will maintain that a 
workshop conducted on such principles 
could sustain general competition or last three 
months without becoming bankrupt. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY 


Our leading article this week is entitled 
“ The Architect at the Salon.” 

The second article (p. 634) is on ''Colour 
Decoration," referring to Mr. R. Anning Bell's 
lecture before the R. I. B. A. on Monday. 

Notes (p. 635) include: '' Devonshire 
House”; “ m Asch Building Fire New 
Vork; Holme Park, Sonning-on-Thames”’ ; 
*" Water-colour Sketches; The Natural 
History and the New Science Museums, South 
Kensington; '' Coronation Stands and Public 
Buildings." 

At the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on Monday Mr. R. Anning Bell lectured on 
Painted Relief." An illustrated report will 
be found on p. 636. 

An article on the Hartley University 
College, Southampton, Competition," appears 
on p. 633. Some illustrations of the design 
placed second are also given. 

In our Correspondence columns (p. 642) 
appear letters on: '' Unity in the Architectural 
Profession The Architectural Association 
Play"; “The Crittall Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. The London County Council”; ''The 

tly Mail Ideal Home Competition." 

The Monthly Review of Ergineering (p. 647) 
includes: ‘‘ The Rue de Rome Reconstruction, 
Paris; ‘‘ Prospects of Steel-Frame Building“; 
Thermal Properties of Concrete; ‘‘ Asbestos 
Slates and Sheeting”; “‘ Travelling Towers" ; 
and Notes. 

The Building Trade Section (p. 652) includes : 
" Efflorescence on Brickwork”; Insurance 
against Unemployment”; Government Con- 
tracts"; ‘‘ Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces," etc. 

An abstract of a lecture on '' Hospitals,” 
delivered before the Society of Architects by 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell, appears on p. 656. 

An abstract of a paper on ''Illuminating 
Engineering," recently read before the Institute 
of Sanitary Engineers, will be found on p. 658. 

Law Reports (p. 659) include: ‘‘ West-End 
Nuisance Case”; '* Architect’s Plans and Fees.” 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAT, Mar 26. 


The Royal Institufion.— Professor Gilbert Murray, 
M. A., on The Greek Chorus as an Art Form.“ 9 p. m. 


SATURDAY, May 27. 

Architectural Association Athletic Club. Annual sports 
oo the new club ground at Boreham Wood, Elstree. 
2.30 p.m. 

The Society af Engineers (Incorporated).—Annual 
dinner, Criterion Restaurant. 6.30for 7 p.m. Mr. F. G. 
Bloyd, President, in the chair. After the dinner there 
will be u conversazione and concert. 

Institution of Municipal and cy Engineers.— 
Metropolitan District Meeting to be held at Woolwich. 
The following papers will be taken us read: — “ Wool- 
wich and Some of Yes Works Since 1905,” by Mr. J. Rush 
Dixon, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer: Description 
of the Woolwich Foot way Tunnel Under Thames, by 
Mr. E. H. Tabor, M. Inst. C. E., Resident Engineer. 


MoN DAT. May 29. 
The Architectural Association. — The Architectural 
Association Play at the Maddox - street Galleries, No. 9, 
Conduit- street. 8.30 p.m. 


WeEpwespay, Mar 31. 


Concre'e Institute, —- Mr. R. W. Vawdrey, B.A., on 
% Reinforced Concrete ’’—VI. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.— Provincial sessional meet- 
ing, Exeter, in the Royal Albert Memoria] University 
College, when a discussion will take place on *' Ventila- 
tion in Theory and Practice, to be opened by Mr. J. 
Jerman, F. R. I. B. A. 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3. 


Royal Sanitary Institute. — Members meet at the 
Guildhall, Exeter, and proceed to visit the Sewage 
Disposal Works, Septic Tank System. 


————9—9——— — 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Hartley University College. 


IWO of our plates this week illustrate 
the successful design in the Hartley 
29 University College competition, to 
nds which we refer in detail on page 638. 
Mr. Clyde Young is a Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Árchitects and notan Associate, 
as printed on the plate. 
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Woolworth Building, New York City. 


New Yonx's latest and greatest skyscraper, 
now in course of construction for Mr. F. W. 
Woolworth, is notable for other qualities than 
its enormous size. It will add a new and 
dominating feature to the picturesque skyline 
of the American metropolis. It is remarkably 
well-planned; and as vigorous, clean, and 
decorative architecture, is probably unequalled 
by any other commercial building in the same 
style. Such a gigantic structure cannot be 
satisfactorily shown by the means to which we 
are limited, as no drawing can at once show the 
design and the effect the design produces upon 
the beholder of the actual building. We are 
fortunately able to present two of the 
studies which, with the final design, cive 
some idea of the feeling which the architect, 
Mr. Cass Gilbert (Honorary Corr. Member 
R.I.B.A.) has put into this work, and a view of 
the West-street building, which may be re 
as another preliminary essay in & style which, 
though it may be roughly described as Gothie, 
Mr. Gilbert has made his own by the original 
combination of decorative forms suited to the 
modern American form of construction. 

The Woolworth building is now under con- 
struction, and is located on the west side df 
Broadway occupying the block front from 
Barclay-street to Park-place. It is opposite 
the United States Post-office and diagonally 
cg Broadway from the New York City 
Hall. 

The building has a frontage on Broadway d 
152 ft. Ii in.: on Park-place of 197 ft. 10 in.; 
and on Barclay-street of 192 ft. in. The 
property is owned by the Broadway Park-place 
Jompany, F. W. Woolworth, President. This 
Company has acquired the property facing Park- 

lace next west of the building, so as to assure 
its light in the rear. 

The principal feature of the building is a great 
tower 86 ft. by 84 ft. square, rising to a total 
height of 750 ft. above the sidewalk. This 
makes a structure fifty-five stories high, includ- 
ing all stages up to the great electric light, 
which is pro to be placed at the apex d 
the tower. The main building is to be twenty- 
nine stories high, with two stories in the gab 
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Woolworth Building, New York: Typical Office Floor Plan. 


Mr. Cass Gilbert, Architect) 
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on the north and south front, making thirty-one 
stories at the highest point of the main structure. 

The ground story or street floor is designed 
for stores and an arcade with openings on 
Broadway, Park-place, and  Barclay.street. 
This arcade will contain a large number of 
attractive shops being with fronts entirely plate- 
glass, or available for open fronts as may be 

ter determined. 

The banking floor or mezzanine story on the 
Park-place side will be occupied by the Irving 
National Bank, and indeed the project origi- 
nated with the demand of this bank, and a first- 
class Broadway location. 

The basement will contain a safety deposit of 
ample dimensions, and giving first-class facili- 
ties. There will be a restaurant and rathskeller 
in the basement, a barber shop, and a number 
of storage rooms which can be connected 
directly with the stores above, and some of 
which may be available for other tenants. In 
connexion with the barber shop it is proposed 
to put in a large swimming tank. 

The machinery, coal storage, refrigerating 
plant, power plant, electrio generators, filtra- 
tion plant, and other mechanical equipment, 
will be placed in the sub-basement. 

A club will be located in the twenty-eighth 


eis 
e balance of the building will be used for 
Office purposes. 

There will be a look-out gallery at the fifty- 
fourth floor accessible for visitors. 

The exterior of the building will be of stone 
and terra-cotta, and may be classed as Gothio in 
style, although it is a type of Gothic developed 
to meet the special needs of the modern 
American high office building. The necessity 
of frequent and regularly recurring window 
openings and the fixed locations of the steel 
columns and girders necessarily established 
certain conditions of design which are not to be 
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found in Gothic buildings of the Old World, and 
require a development suited to modern needs. 

Provision has been made for thirty-four 
elevators, of which twenty-four are grouped 
nearer the Broadway entrance in four banks of 
six each. At the west end of the building there 
are two large freight elevators available for 

assenger service. Provision has been made 
or additional minor elevators for the bank, 
stores, observation gallery, etc. 

The total cubical contents of this building 
measured from the top of the caissons exceeds 
13,200,000 cubic feet. The caissons extend 
down to rock, and are bedded upon the solid 
rock from 110 ft. to 130 ft. below the level of the 
sidewalk. These caissons are of enormous 
dimensions, some of them being as great as 
19 ft. in diameter. This is one of the largest 
caissons contracts ever executed. It was 
deemed imperative for so great a building as 
this that the foundation should be absolutely 
secure and above any possible question, so a 
very considerable portion of the cost of the 
building goes into the foundation. 

The construction of the building, of course, is 
absolutely fireproof throughout, and every 
provision has been made for the greatest 
comfort and safety of all occupants. Four 
self-contained stairways are provided from the 
roof to the level of the street. Duplicate self- 
contained stairways are provided in the tower, 
in addition to which there is an outside fireproof 
staircase in the court accessible from the 
corridors of each wing. These self-contained 
stairs are entirely separated from the corridors 
and office spaces by fireproof walls and by wire 
glass doors. This would make the stairways 
amokeproof as well as fireproof, so that in the 
remote chance of a local fire in any part of the 
building causing smoke, the stairways would be 
entirely free from it. The elevators are likewise 
self-contained, being separated from the 
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corridors by iron and wire glass doors. In 
short, ev recaution has been taken to 
render the b ilding absolutely fireproof and of 
the highest class of construction in every 


Rar oe 

e contract for the foundation work was let 
last November to the Foundation Company of 
New York, and the work has been under way 
since that time, and is now largely completed. 

The general contract for construction was 
recently awarded to the Thompson-Starrett 
Company of New York, who are the contractors 
for the new municipal building and many other 
large structures in this city and elsewhere in the 
United States. 

The sub-contract for structural steel, amount- 
ing to over 20,000 tons of metal, has already 
been awarded. The consulting engineer for the 
structural work is Mr. Gunvald Aus, of New 
York. 

Drawings for the general construotion of the 
building were filed with the Department of 
Building, April 24. The work is now being 
rapidly organised, and it is intended that the 
parang shall be completed in the autumn of 
1912. 


— . — 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The 4rt Journal contains an article on the 
etchings of Wenceslaus Hollar, who, thinks 
Mr. Luke Taylor, has not yet received the 
recognition due to him. The fact is, Hollar 
was too prolific for the taste of the collector, 
whose delight in & work of art is very often 
dependent on the rarity of the object con- 
sidered. Hollar led a curiously varied life, in 


which travel played a great part, hence the 
number of his topographical plates. Born 
at Prague, he was taken up by the Earl 
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Woolworth Building, New York: Ground Floor Plan. 


Mr. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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Arundel, who met him at Cologne. In 
1645 the artist fought side by side with 
Faithorne and Ini ones in the defence of 
Basing House. Hollar died in great povert 

at estminster in 1677. Mr. Rhead is 
well informed on the subject of fans, and the 
illustrations of examples by various artists 
are interesting. 

A colour plate of the decoration of the 
central Apse Sant Pere de la Seo d'Urgell, 
forms the frantispiece to the Burlington 
Magasine, and & similar Romanesque fresco 
at Pedret is illustrated also. Piranesi's 
‘“ Carceri” etchings are described by Mr. 
A. M. Hind, of the British Museum, where 
are kept some early states of the plates; and 
Guardi's newly-discovered ‘Gala Ball in the 
Theatre of Benedetto a Venice is 
illustrated. 

The Studio opens with an article on the 
work of Mr. William Orpen, A.R.A., one of 
the pillars of the New English Art Club. 
Part I. of a series on “The American Colony 
of Artiste in Paris," includes illustrations of 
pictures by Messrs. Richard Miller, F. C. 
Frieseke, George, and Oberteuffer. The Royal 
College of Art Engraving School receives notice 
with reproductions of prints by Mr. Martin 
Hardie, Mr. D. I. Smart, Mr. Sparks, and 
other  etchers. An article on modern 
Japanese art is noteworthy. Illustrations are 
given of houses designed by Mr. Morley 

order and Mr. Gilbert Fraser. 

In the Nineteenth. Century will be found an 
interesting article by Mr. Bram Stoker on the 
work of the late Sir Henry Irving in advance- 
ment of the art of stage lighting. The 
developments due to Sir Henry in this direc- 
tion can be easily appreciated in the results, 
but few can have realised the long and 
persistent efforts necessary to their achieve- 
ment. 
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The National Review, in an article by Lady 
Edward Cecil, presents a sordid picture of 
some of the homes in which our respectable ” 

r are compelled to live. The article shows 
ow far we still must go before we can rest 
satisfied that healthy and decent homes are 
within the reach of the industrial classes 
generally. 

In Scribner an illustrated article by Mr. 
Kenyon Cox deals with ‘‘ The Classic Spirit 
in Painting." Mr. Cox defines the classic 
spirit as the disinterested search for perfec- 
tion ; the love of clearness and reasonableness 
and self-control; and, above all the love 
of permanence and of continuity." Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow discourses on Mr. Frank Brangwyn 
and his etchings, giving illustrations of some 
striking examples, including several dealing 
with architectural subjects. 

Some interesting pieces of statuary are 
introduced into an article in the Century on 
“The Women of the Cæsars.” Mr. Frederick 
Keppel takes the subject of ‘‘ Piranesi, 
Etcher and Architect," into consideration, 
and includes among his illustrations the 
Colosseum and one of the “Carceri” 

lates. Some of the Niagara lithographs by 
Ír. Joseph Pennell are reproduced. 

In the Pail Mall Magazine is an interesting 
illustrated article on ** The Queen Victoria 
Memorial—The Story of Tte Making Told by 
Its Maker, Thomas Brock, R.A.” A corona- 
tion article, The Crowning of the King,” is 
also of some general interest. 


— 2 — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


A special meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held at No. 31, South 
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pedestrian. 
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Frederick- street, on Monday last. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
was in the chair, and there were also pre- 
sent :—Messrs. C. H. Ashworth, F. Hayes, 
L. O'Callaghan, H. er G. P. Sheri 

F. G. Hicks, J. H. Webb, K. Caulfeild Orpen, 
A. G. C. Millar, C. J. MacCarthy, and C. A. 
Owen, Hon. Secre A large amount of 
correspondence was dealt with. It was re- 
solved that & printed form embodying par- 
ticulars of the forthcoming examination for 
studentship be drawn up for the information 
of intending candidates. <A representative of 
the Institute was ane to attend the 
Eran of the Royal Sanitary Institute at 

elfast. 


— — — 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Institution of Municipal Engineers. 


Arrangements have been made to hold 
another discussion evening in the Council- 


room of the Institution, 39, Victoria-street, 


S.W., on Wednesday, May 31, at 7.30 p.m., 
when Mr. Guy Wilfred Hayler (late of the 
Borough Engineer's office, 5 
open a discussion on ‘‘ The Street of 
and To-morrow.” 

Introduction.—The evolution of the street. 

(1) frame Conaiderations.— Paving, repair, 
cleansing, lighting, traffic—motor, horse, and 
Obstructions to free flow. 

(2) Building Considerations.—Architecture, 
frontage linos, by-laws and building legisla- 


tion. 
(5) esthetic Considerations.—Tree-lined 


will 
o-day 


streets and boulevards, parks, squares, and 
gardens, advertisements, statuary, fountains, 
smoke, noise, the ideal city. 
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Weolworth Building, New York : First Floor Plan. 


Mr. Cass Gilbart, Architect. 
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Fig. 1. Rue de Rome after Completion of Works. 


RUE DE ROME RECONSTRUCTION, PARIS. 


PHASE of civic design involving 

considerable outlay and difficulty is 

that relating to street improvements 

necessitated by increasing traffic in large 
cities. 

The alteration of existing thoroughfares is 
always costly, and piercing new avenues is 
stil] more so, besides giving rise to controversy, 
as, for instance, in the case of St. Paul's 
Bridge and the new streets connected 
therewith. 

The reconstruction of the Rue de Rome 
in Paris is one of a series of works undertaken 
by the Administration of the French State 
Railways for the purpose of providing space 
for the establishment of two extra lines 
between the Saint-Lazare terminus and the 
Station of Bécon-les-Bruyéres, the point of 
separation for the main lines to Havre, 
Granville, and Brest. 

From the standpoint of civic design the 
most interesting item of the works is the 
widening of the cutting between Saint- 
Lazare and the goods depÓt at Batignolles, 
this trench being bordered for its entire 
length on the south-west side by the Rue de 
Rome. a street bordered by buildings of 
considerable height and carrying heavy 
traffic, while along part of the north-east 
side is the extensive and pleasantly-wooded 
Square des Batignolles. Fig. 1 is a view of 
the Rue de Rome as it appears to-day. 

The retaining wall along the Rue de Rome 
attained the height of nearly 43 ft. at the 
mouth of the tunnel, and ia part of its length 
the total height above foundation level is 
more than 62 ft. The first widening project 
contemplated the establishment ot a long 
tunnel] under the Rue de Rome, with accom- 
modation for two supplementary railway 
lines, but a better plan put forward by M. 
Charles Rabut, Ingénieur-en-Chef des Ponts 
et Chaussées, was to demolish the south-west 
retaining wall to construct a new wall 
behind the original structure, and to carry 
thej[Rue de Róme over the new lines by 
means of reinforced concrete corbels project- 
ing 23 ft. beyond the face of the new wall at 
che widest point. This cantilever construc- 


tion with the connecting slab and beams 
extends for a length of 2,300 ít., and along 
the front of the Square des Batignolles a 
similar encorbelment has been constructed 
with the maximum projection of 16 ft. 5 in. 
and the length of 984 ft. 

On the Rue de Rome the footpath, 13 ft. 
wide, and 10 ft. of the roadway are supported 
over the new railway lines, and the roadway 
carries heavy vehicles, including motor 
‘buses and steamrollers with the weight of 
over 32 tons each. 

Fig. 2 is a view beneath the series of consoles 
illustrating the considerable space gained 
without entrenching upon the width of the 
street above. This photograph gives an 
excellent idea of the exceptional projection 
of the cantilevers. 


The advantages of the project originated 
by M. Rabut, as compared with the tunnel 
originally proposed. are that the length of 
the tunnel will be kept down to about 
1,115 ft., that future modifications of the 
lines will be facilitated, that less encroach- 
ment is made on the ground, encumbered 
with sewers and various conduits beneath 
the street, that the railway is kept farther 
from the high buildings facing the street, 
and which would have suffered both by 
disturbance of their foundations during 
construction of the tunnel and by the 
vibration of passing trains. 

In view oL the exceptional importance of 
the walls to be constructed a special form 
of design was adopted by M. Rabut. both for 
the body of the walls and the cantilever 


Fig. 2. Rue de Rome : New Cantilevers. 
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Fig. 3. Rue de Rome: Balanced Cantilever Construction. 


projections. Hitherto it has been customary 
to extend the width of retaining walls at the 
base so as to keep the resultant pressure within 
the middle third of the section and to mini- 
mise the unit pressure on the ground. One 
effect of this method where the resultant is 
near the boundary of the middle third is to 
make the maximum pressure double the 
mean pressure on the soil. M. Rabut has 
demonstrated that by widening the wall at 
the top it is possible to obtain adequate 
resistance to the overturning moment and 
to keep the resultant pressure near the centre 
line of the base, thereby making the maximum 
pressure not appreciably greater than the 
mean pressure on the soil. This form of 
design as adopted along the Rue de Rome 
has effected a slight saving in respect of 
masonry. while at the same time reducing 
the cost of excavation and occupying less 
space beneath the street above. In cases 
where a retaining wall carries encorbelment 
the widened upper part is specially valuable, 
as it furnishes the counterbalance necessary 
for the stability of the cantilevers. 

The application of the principles stated 
above led M. Rabut to adopt a distinctly 
revolutionary profile for the new retaining 
walls, whose thickness is less than one-eighth 
the height and only about two-fifths the 
thickness of the old walls. 

To the casual observer the cantilevers 
shown in Fig. 2 and other illustrations may 
appear to be of somewhat hardy nature 
simply because the counterbalance hidden 
under the roadway cannot be seen, but as a 
matter of fact the equilibrium of the con- 
struction is fully assured. This point is 
made clear by the section reproduced in 
Fig. 3. 

The encorbelment comprises two continuous 
decking slabs, one carrying the footpath 
and one part of the roadway, the slabs being 
stiffened by longitudinal beams and the whole 
supported by the cantilevers. Asconsiderable 
pressure is exerted against the pilasters on 
the wall at the foot of the cantilevers the 
masonry is reinforced by steel plates in the 
joints. 

Fig. 4 shows the completed cantilever 
roadway and parts of the old wall in course 
of demolition. 

We may add that the ssthetic treatment 
of the works is due to M. Barret, the Chef 
on Service d’Architecture to the Chemin de 
fer de l'Ouest. . 

The employment of encorbelments in 
reinforced concrete is an important resource 
for city architects and engineers, and may be 
applied with advantage in problems involving 
the simultaneous widening of parallel means 
of locomotion at different levels, such as a 
road and a railway, two railways, or a river 
and the quays on either side. The last- 
mentioned application may be found advan- 
tageous in many cities, and particularly in 
Paris where the widening of narrow bends 
of the Seine forms part of the programme for 
flood prevention. 


The authorities dealing with this question 


have already invited M. Rabut to formulate 
& project for increasing the capacity of the 
Seine in Paris without reducing the width 
of the highways bordering the river, and 
providing, where desirable, for increasing 
their width. We are informed that M. 
Rabut has prepared a scheme, which will 
shortly be made public, wherein he proposes 
the construction of encorbelments of unprece- 
dented projection at a cost per square yard 
of space covered less than that of bridges 
built in the city during recent years. 


THE PROSPECTS OF 
THE STEEL-FRAME BUILDING. 


ALTHOUGH only some eighteen months have 
eiapsed since the passing of the London Count 
Council (Geueral Powers) Act, 1909, whi 
legalised the erection of steel-frame buildings, 
already there appears to be a disposition 
among many persons to talk of the Act as 
being practically a dead letter. It is ad- 
mitted that probably the number of buildings 
at present being erected under its provisiona 
is comparatively small. But, whatever may 
have been our national characteristics in the 
past, it is certainly not the practice of our 
countrymen of io day to stray by many hair- 
breadths from the path of caution in pur- 
suit of new ventures. It may therefore be 
said, not unfairly, that the only thing in- 
dicated by the inactivity of the past twelve 
months, as regards steel-frame construction, is 
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the predominance of the stro 
spirit with which much of our 
is fettered. 

While not attempting to draw any con- 
clusions as to future progress from the result 
of little more than a year's riment, ii 
may, however, be possible to gain some idea 
of probable developments from the general 
consensus of opinion with regard to the new 
requirements. The question affecta not only 
London, but indirectly the provinces, for 
if the new requirements are unsuccessful in 
London similar requirements will hardly be 
framed by provincial towns. It will be found 
that, in the opinion of almost everyone quali- 
fied to speak on the subject, the use or 
otherwise of steel-frame construction is con- 
sidered to centre round the question of cost. 
On this basis it may be thought that if, in 
order to facilitate quickness of erection and 
thus indirectly save a considerable sum of 
money, it is desirable to raise a steel frame, 
and then build brick walls of ordinary thick- 
ness, it will obviously be desirable to take 
advantage of the provisions of the new Act. 
Put it seems that there are several other 
considerations which affect the issue. For 
one thing, if a building is erected under the 
new Act the District Surveyor's fees are in- 
creased two and a half times their Tea 
figure. But this is a comparatively 
matter. A more serious question is the delay 
which may arise while the drawings remain 
in the District Surveyor's hands awaiting his 
approval, which, of course, is not given until 
he has made the necessary calculations snd 
satisfied himself that the provisions of the Act 
have been duly complied with. But the real 
crux of the question appears to be the con- 
structional requirements of the Act. It seems, 
although the allowable stresses on the steel. 
work are greatly increased as compared with 
those put forward in the original Bill, that 
adherence to these official requirements will 
often result in the prom of a greater 
weight of steelwork than would be supplied 
in ordinary practice. Furthermore, the steel- 
work of both stanchions and joists must be 
protected from the effect of fire, a most deair- 
able requirement in all cases, but one which 
in ordinary work is not infrequently more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

It may thus be seen that, where the 
character of the proposed construction is not 
too high, compliance with the new requirements 
may be a more costly process than that of 
erecting an ordinary brick building, or, if 
celerity in erection 1s of vital importance, in 
building a steel frame, in such a manner that it 
is not affected by any statutory requirements, 
and then surrounding it with brickwork of 
ordinary thickness. For work which is not of 


Fig. 4. Rue de Rome: New Roadway and Parts of Old Retaining Wall. 
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good quality it may therefore be said that the 
"^. new Act offers practically no advantages. 
But for work of the best class, where steel 
is required to be used to form the framework 
of the building, surely the new provisions have 
much to recommend them. Probably, since 
the standard of construction is in this case a 
high one, that almost decisive factor, the 
cost, will tend to influence a decision in favour 
of their adoption. But supposing that the 
cost is the same in either case, which is the 
better method, to provide that the steelwork 
which carries the structure has an ample 
factor of safety, and that the brick filling is 
of the thickness of a filling and nothing more, 
or to have steelwork with a lesser factor of 
safety, and brickwork, valueless in this case 
for load-bearing purposes, much thicker than 
that required? A pardonable liking for thick 
walls and solidly-built construction should 
not be allowed to result in the provision of 
heavy brickwork in positions where one-half 
or even one-third the thickness would produce 
a more satisfactory result. To do this is con- 
trary to the canons of art as well as of con- 
struction, for no good architecture can result 
from illogical building. 

On this basis it may be hoped that in all 
cases in London where steel is used, advan- 
tage will be taken of the new provisions which 
admit of the steel being adopted as a true 
structural material, with its use indicated by 
the form of the structure. Few, at any rate, 
will attempt to justify the other alternative— 
the use of steel hidden behind a sham brick 
or masonry front—though some may practise 
what, from the purely theoretical standpoint, 
they would condemn. Further, some Dis- 
trict Surveyors are inclined to take the 
view that when, in the words of the 1909 
General Powers Act, the loads and stresses 
are transmitted through each story to the 
foundations hy a skeleton framework of metal 
the provisions of such Act must be complied 
with, and that the construction of brick walls 
of schedule thickness will not bring the build- 
ing outside the scope of the Act. 

aving regard to the admitted slowness 
with which the building profession are taking 
advantage of the new structural provisions, 
it 's evident that if these provisions had gone 
through in the form first proposed by the 
County Council a search for a building 
erected under their auspices might have been 
as lacking in result as was that of the Greek 
philosopher for an honest man. Corporate 
gratitude is a quality rarely revealed, but 
the County Council should in all honesty 
evince some measure of gratitude to those 
bodies that opposed their Bill in Parliament, 
and obtained the modification of its more 
objectionable provisions and thus made it of 
practical value. 
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THERMAL PROPERTIES OF 
CONCRETE. 


AN investigation into the properties of 
concrete affecting the value of that material 
in fire-resisting construction has been in pro- 
gress for more than three years at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology under 
the direction of Professor C. L. Norton. 
Some of the results so far obtained are 
summarised in this note. 
| (1) Coefficient of Linear Expansion.— 
| Although the expansion data are not yet com- 
| plete, the results show that the elongation 
per unit length of 1:2:5 concrete per 
degree Fahrenheit averages 0:0000055, that 
the coefficient increases somewhat up to 
575 deg. Fahr., and that it decreases beyond 
the same temperature. 

Therefore, while the expansion of concrete 
and embedded steel is practically equal at 
moderate temperatures, it appears that as 
temperature increases the expansion of the 
heated surface does not increase proportion- 
ately. Consequently the cooler interior of 
the concrete is not liable to stresses so severe 
as would be developed if the expansion of 
the surface were proportionate to the tempera- 
ture. 

(2) Diminution of Strength After Heating. 
—Only a few tests have been made on small 
cubes and beams with the object of ascertain- 
ing the reduction of compressive strength due 
to continued heat. The most useful point 
established up to the present is that, even in 
the case of a small cube subject to flame all 
round at a temperature of 1,500 deg. Fahr. 
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for two hours, the concrete was left with the 
capacity for supporting double the safe work- 
ing load. It must be remembered that in 
actual practice the conditions are never so 
trying as those stated, and the influence of 
heat is proportionately less. Some experi- 
ments with cinder concrete containing little 
carbon gave satisfactory results from the 
standpoint of fire resistance, but cinder 
concrete with 10 per cent. of carbon added 
to the aggregate gave evidence of combusti- 
bility, and similar concrete with 25 per cent. 
of carbon added to the cinder burned until it 
fell to pieces. 

(3) Specific Heat.—The results ascertained 
are stated in the subjoined table :— 


Specific Heat (Water=1-00). 


Temperature Cind 
Degrees Stone Concrete. eee 
Fahrenheit. Conerete 
| nein — uper zum PT ue 
1:2:5 1: 2: 4 1: 2: 4 
72 to 212 0:156 0:154 — 
72 to 372 0:192 0:190 0:180 
72 to 1,172......... | 0201 0:210 0:206 
72 to 1,472......... ! 0:219 0:214 0:218 


From these figures it will be seen that the 
specific heat of concrete is less than that of 
brick and building stones. Therefore the 
quantity of heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of 1 lb. of brick or stone is 
greater than for 1 lb. of concrete. But, as 
architects deal with cubic feet rather than 
pounds of building material, the relative 
volume and density of concrete and brick or 
stone must be taken into account when com- 
paring specific heats. 

(4) Heat Conductivity.—The thermal con- 
ductivity of concrete as determined by ex- 
periments is given below, the temperatures 
stated referring to a heated plate applied to 
one surface of the concrete :— 


Heat Conductivity 
B. Th. U. per degree Fahrenheit per 
square foot per inch thick per hour). 


Temperature | pus 
es 

Fahrenheit. Stone Concrete. e naer à: 
1:2: 8. 1:2:4. 1:2: 4. 

95 6:25 — 2:33 

392 -- 6:08 — 

752 — 6:37 — 

832 — 68:66 — 

1,832 — 7:83 — 

2,012 — 8:42 — 


The superiority of cinder over stone con- 
crete as an insulating material is clearly 
shown by the table. Another interesting 
result ascertained was the relatively low 
conductivity of concrete which had not been 
tamped and was made as porous as possible. 
The thermal coefficient for this was from 
3:15 to 4°75, a result suggesting that the 
strength and heat conductivity of concrete 
are inversely proportional. 


THE USE OF  ASBESTOS- 
‘CEMENT SLATES AND 
SHEETING. 


ASBFSTOS-CEMENT for roofing and render- 
ing walls, ceilings, and partitions fire-resist- 
ing, although of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, is gradually becoming as well known 
in this country as cn the Continent. 

Although asbestos-cement slates are well 
adapted for cheap factory buildings, docks, 
wharves, breweries, and temporary stores, 
they cannot be generally recommended for 
dwelling-houses, for the following reasons :— 
If laid in the ordinary quarry slate (double 
lap) style, asbestos-cement slates warp and 
tend to curl up at the bottom edge when the 
sun is very bot an ordinary slate always 
lies flat under any conditions of weather. 
Another serious objection to the coloured 
artificial slate is that it does not always 
retain its colour, but fades and becomes 

atchy in places; the cause of this is the 
ree lime and magnesia in the cement, which 
also produces a white film on the material 
after a shower of rain. The colour of the 
ordinary red tile is permanent, and becomes 
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darker with time. Before specifying asbestos- 
cement for the roof of a workshop or factory 
it would be as well for the architect to get 
some kind of a guarantee that the materia) 
is such as described. In view of the fact 
that much of it is of foreign manufacture, 
there is no proper standard by which the 
material may be compared; it may contain 
little or no asbestos at all, and the cement 
used may be of poor quality. If it were 
manufactured more extensively in this 
country a far higher standard of excellence 
would ie obtained. Some foreign firms repre- 
sented in this country seek to hide their 
identity by assuming a quasi-British style 
of name, and, again, some British firms buy 
foreign material and sell it again under their 
own trade mark. This is unfortunate, as it 
throws discredit on the British prcduct. 

As a rule, makers of a sty eni 
slates only guarantee them for ten years; this 
is an absurdly short period. The life of a 
natural slate or tile (excepting accidents) is 
practically everlasting, and if an artificial 
slate is only good for ten or fifteen years it 
is almost useless. Possibly, owing to inferior 
ingredients, this guarantee would best fit in 
with some of the material manufactured 
abroad. 

We will now turn to asbestos-cement sheet- 
ing for ceilings and lining the inside and 
outside of valli of wood-framed buildings. 
It will often be found that these sheets vary 
very niuch in thickness, producing unsightly 
joints where the edges of the sheets butt 
together, and which the wallpaper fails to 
hide, also tho nail heads, unless very small, 
will be too much in evidence. To conceal 
these defects it is the usual practice to nail 
wood pieces over the joints and produce a 
panelled effect; but if more care were used 
in making the sheets this would not be 
necessary. The sheets should not be kept too 
long in stock, as they gradually dry and 
harden, and nothing annoys a carpenter more 
than to find that he is obliged to drill every 
hole in the sheet before nailing, in addition 
to the injury done to his saw when cutting 
and trimming the sheets. 

Although requiring more woodwork for 
fixing, this material will be found superior 
to corrugated-iron when insulation against 
fire, cold, and heat are of primary import- 
ance. A very good material for inside lining, 
first made into asbestos sheets and then steeped 
in various chemical solutions, was put on the 
market a few years ago. This, although very 
suitable for inside purposes, did not answer so 
well for roofing, as it was too absorbent, 
necessitating painting to make it waterproof ; 
also the price was too high compared with 
other roofing materials to make it a financial 
success. This material, at any rate, had the 
merit of being genuine asbestos sheeting, in 
the first place, as its method of manufactüre 
ensured this. At the present time in fibro or 
asbestos-cement sheeting the proportion of 
asbestos to cement may be anything, for, as 
already stated, there is no recognised standard 
by which the material may be tested or com 
pared. Every maker has his own particular 
mixture, which may be good, bad, or in- 
different ; and there is certainly room for con- 
siderable improvement in the material. But 
most of the existing objections against it 
could be overcome by using more care and 
intelligence in jts manufacture. f 

Expert knowledge is required in this 
industry as much as in other undertakings, 
and it is courting failure to trust entirely 
to some so-called practical man of little 
education and no technical knowledge what- 
ever. The foreigner, in spite of inferior 
cement, has certainly achieved success where 
comparative failure has been met with in this 
country. 


TRAVELLING TOWER FOR 
CONSTRUCTING A STEEL- 
FRAME BUILDING. 


IN the construction of the steel skeleton for a 
large industria] building in Ohio the con- 
tractors made use of the travelling tower illus- 
trated on this page, the staging so constituted 
having proved both convenient and economical. 

The building in question is 400 ft. long by 
78 ft. wide apart from two wings at the ends, 
measuring 65 ft. by 60 ft. and 65 ft. by 40 ft. 
respectively, and, as shown by the photograph, 
it inoludes five stories. The skeleton is of 
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Travelling Construction Tower. 


simple character, designed to avoid multiplicity 
of structural sections, and contains nearly 
1,600 tons of steel. 

The tower measured 30 ft. square in plan by 
43 ft. high, the corner and intermediate posts, 
10 in. square, being mounted on 8 in. by 16 in. 
sills. Horizontal bracing members, 3 in. by 
12 in., were added, and each vertical panel was 
braced by l.in. steel rods, provided with turn- 
buckles, and connected to plates at the ends 
and intersecting points. ; 

Booms for hoisting purposes were fitted at the 
top of the tower, and the hoisting engine, 
mounted on a platform at the base, served as a 
‘counterbalance to the loads raised. We are 
informed that the tower was very rigid in spite 
of its comparatively small weight, and that 
after completion of the contract it was taken 
apart for employment on future works of the 
same character. 

Steel members and sections were brought 
close up to the building on railway metals 
running from end to end of the site and 
unloaded from the trucks by means of a derrick 
mounted at one corner of the tower and having 
& boom 60 ft. long. 

The track for the tower was laid parallel to 
the railway metals, with the gauge of 30 ft., and 
was situated so that the full width and height of 
the building could be readily commanded. As 
& matter of fact, the range of the derrick boom 
was sufficient to permit the contractors to 
employ the tower for erecting some of the steel- 
work in one of the wings. 

The use of the tower commenced at the far 
end of the building, and by its aid the steel 
frame was erected at the rate of about one 
panel a day. 

After the skeleton had been completed for 
more than half the total length the remaining 
8 was erected by the aid of a 60. ft. boom 

errick moved forward after the completion of 
every second panel. Tais derrick is shown at 
the right-hand of our illustration. 

The reasons for abandoning the use of the tower 
was that part of the site was occupied by 
buildings which had to be demolished in longi- 
tudinal halves so as to avoid interference with 
business. Hence the constant removals of the 
tower would have involved considerable incon- 
venience and expense. 

By employment of the tower steel members 
oould be hoisted from the railway trucks and 
slung direct into their predetermined positions, 
where they were supported by the baom until 
bolted in place. The avoidance of rehandling 
material and the delays attending the shifting 
Of derricks were remarkably advantageous, 
and, despite time wasted owing to the non- 
completion of foundations, the skeleton was 
completely erected within three months from 
the start. 

The tower here described was constructed by 
the contractors, the Jobson-Hooker Company, 
of New York, to whom we are indebted for 
*he photograph reproduoed. 
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DaMPNESS of walls is one of 

Dampness in the many difficulties architects 
Walls have to contend with, and 
various means have been 

employed to lessen this evil. Hollow walls 


have been emp ed with varying success, 
various kinds o s labs: coats of paint, cement 
&nd metal sheets have all been tried, but the 
evil has not always been overcome. 

In some districts it has been found 
advisable not to employ glazed or vitrified 
bricks as condensation followed their use, and 
for the same reason hard, dense cements as an 
internal finish are failures. In some districts 
where rubble walling is common the courses 
of stone are laid with the courses sloping from 
the inside to the outside as a preventive of 
this evil. 

A new system has been invented by Mr. M. A. 
Knapen, of Mons, based upon the hygrometric 
state of the surrounding atmosphere and the 
porosity of the materials of the walls to be 
dealt with. The figures show the apparatus 
and the methods of application. The method 
consists of drawing out the moisture from the 
walls by means of the tubes shown. The 
operation is as follows :—As soon as there is a 
hygrometric difference between the wall and the 
external air the air in the tubes acts as a 


Knapen 
oraus Apparatus 


à Opening 


Ground 


duct, and the tendency is for this air to absorb 
any excess of humidity in the wall interior or 
otherwise according to the season. Of course, 
the materials of the wall have to be taken into 
consideration, and therefore each case has to 
be taken on its merits. The mean hygrometric 
value of the atmosphere has first to be taken and 
calculations made, and the angle at which 
the tubes must be fixed and their number must 
also be calculated. 

The idea is to put the interior of the wall 
into direct communication with the external 
air, and for this purpose the tubes are inserted 
to half the thickness of the wall, and the angle 
of these siphons is so calculated that an efficient 
circulation of air to the wall’s interior is main- 
tained until the hygrometric difference is 
reduced. To prevent the formation of moulds, 
fermentation, etc., a special compound is 
employed which causes the formation of 
nitrates, etc., and prevents the decay of organic 
matter in the mortar. When applied to those 
portione of poles which are liable to decay, 

. Knapen encloses these in & concrete bed 
and a metal casing as shown. The casing is 
carried above the ground with a hood to throw 
off any water running down the pole and the 
porous tube; the portion of the post between 
casing and post being encased in a special 
preparation. 
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Tne pioneer of reinforced 

Reinforced brickwork was Cottancin, a 
Brickwork. French engineer, whose in- 
genious, system was fully 

described in our Students’ Column of January— 
June, 1905. More recently the claims of 
reinforced brickwork have been advocated by 
two or three specialist firms in this country, and 
used with considerable advantage in the con- 
struction of walls and floors in industrial and 
other buildings. The latest application of the 
same principle is exemplified by various river 
and canal banks in France, which are faced 
with reinforced brickwork, as illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 2. The bricks are pierced by two 
holes for galvanised iron or copper wires, and 
are set as follows :—The slope to be protected is 
finished to the required gradient, and the 
reinforcing wires aro secured to a cable stretched 
along the bottom of the slope. The free end of 
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Fig. 1. Laying Reinforced Brick Slope. 


Fig. 2. Details of Reinforced Brickwork. 


each wire is then attached to a horizontal frame 
at the top of the slope, where the bricks are 
threaded on the wires and slid down to the 
bricklayers. When the work has passed 
boyond reach from ground level the layers stand 
upon a small platform, as shown in Fig. ], 

on completion of the facing the upper ends of 
the wires are securely anchored. The system 
of reinforced brickwork here briefly described 
has been adopted on the Île des Ravageurs at 
Asnières, on the Sensée Canal, near Aneux, and 
in the Vaux Valley near Pontoise. It has also 
been found useful as a means of protecting sand- 
dunes at the Pointe de Grave and at So 


À  PARTICULARLY ingen ious 

Method of method introduced b . W. 
Obviating Love, of 42, mont- 
Deflection in square, N., as an improvement 
Beams. for sheet metal rolling is also 

: applicable to beams of all 

kinds employed in building construction. To 
explain the principle of the invention in as few 
words as possible, we give in Fig. 1 a diagram 
showing an equilibrated roller used in sheet 
metal work. The roller a may be taken as 
equivalent to a beam supporting & brick wall 
which it is desired to support equally without 
sagging at the middle. Four bearings, öl to 64, 
are placed at convenient distances apart, and 
these are carried by the beam c, in turn supported 
by the bearings dl and d2, so that the ends 
form short cantilevers, the two bearings resting 
on & second beam, e, supported at the ends by 
two other bearings. The broken lines indicate 


the deflection in the three beams, a, c, and e. 
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Fig. 4. System with Uniform Seperated Loads. 


Fig. 5. Love’s System with Half Load. 


It will be seen that the middle sag in e is reduced 
to a less marked triple wave, with two upward 
and one downward curve, in c, and that in a the 
deflection is broken up into four upward and 
three downward ourves. Thus, although 
deflection certainly occurs in two directions, 
undesirable middle sag in beam a is quite 
eliminated as the wavelike deflection approxi- 
mately follows a straight line. 

The practicability of adopting the principle 
in building construction is shown by Figs. 2 to 5, 
these being reproduced from photographs of 
an experimental model, where thin laths were 
applied as beams for the purpose of making the 
deflection of the bottom lath and the settlement 
of the top lath quite perceptible. 

Fig. 2 represents the series of beams unloaded, 
the top one being opposite the second division 
on the end scales. Fig. 3 shows the model 
carrying a wall which has caused the top beam 
to subside down to the level of the bottom 
division on the scales, but without perceptible 
sagging or deflection of any kind. Fig. 4 
denotes the effect of load, consisting of several 
isolated piers, and Fig. 5 the effect of loading 
at one end of the top beam. In the last two 
views the use of a straight-edge will enable the 
reader to see the nature of the deformation 
caused. : 

The principle of Mr. Love's invention is most 
interesting and suggestive, but the method is 
not likely to supersede ordinary practice, save 
perhaps in exceptional circumstances where 
great accuracy and uniformity of settlement 
are of supreme importance. 


Ar Myslowitz, in Upper Silesia, 

Covered a reinforced concrete foot- 
Footbridge bridge has been built over 
over a Street. Poststrasse in order to enable 
workmen and emi ts to 

pass direct from the railway stetion to the 
opposite side of the street. The bridge, 
represented by two sections, reproduced 
herewith from Beton u. Eisen," is formed 
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by a pair of girders, with the span of 16:8 metres, 
ed 3 metres apart, these girders being 
extended at the under side by arched haunches, 
and connected at the top by an arched roof. As 
they are also connected by the floor beams and 
slab, the construction is virtually that of a 
tubular girder. The supports consist of rein- 
forced concrete columns on footings of the usual 
type, and the clear headway under the middle 
of the bridge is 5°38 metres. Openings are left 
in the side walls for windows, and the top of the 
tubular bridge is covered by a timber-framed 
tiled roof as a protection against extremes of 
heat and cold. Although fulfilling a distinctly 
useful purpose, this bridge can scarcely be 
characterised as a thing of ‘beauty. 


THE small riveting machine 

Rapid Riveter illustrated on this page is made 
for Light by the Townsend Manufactur- 
Work. ing. Company, of Hartford, 
U.S.A. It consiste of a die a 
moving vertically upon which is placed the 
head of the rivet, a snapping-tool b in the 
socket e, and under pressure from the spira) 
spring shown, and a series of masses c, each 
fit eccentrically upon & horizontal axis 
attached to a rotating disc. When the disc is in 
rapid rotation the masses are thrown out 
eccentrically by centrifugal force, and come 
successively into contact with the top of the 
snapping-tool b. The latter.is provided with 
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Rapid Riveting Machine. 


& device causing it to rotate slowly so as to 
insure regularity of action, while the socket e, 
turning in the screwed outer casing, serves as a 
gauge indicating the bottom limit of the snap- 
ping-tool. To close a rivet the head is placed 
on a, which is moved up so as to make contact 
between the rivet end and b, the latter bein 
raised 3 so as to bring its upper ad 
under the influence of the eccentrics c. After 
closing the rivet a is allowed to drop and b is 
depressed by the spring, thus moving its end 
ow the range of the eccentrics and obviating 
3 necessity for stopping the rotation of the 
isc. } 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


EFFLORESCENCE ON 
BRICKWORK. 


HE film of earthy salts which frequently 
| appears on the surface of brickwork, 
and is known as efflorescence, detracts 
considerably from the pleasing appearanoe 
of the work, while the crystallisation of salts 
within the pores of the bricks tends to cause 
disintegration by action akin to that estab- 
lished by frost. Moreover, efflorescence 
may cause damp places on the structure 
affected, destroying plaster and paint 
applied after the process has commenced. 
fflorescence may be due to the presence 
of undesirable material either in the bricks 
or the mortar, or in both. Although far 
more common on quite new than on older 
walls, the deposit may be formed on any 
brick surfaces liable to be affected by the 
infiltration of water, and is always at its 
worst near eaves, rainwater heads, window 
sills, and other places where rain is afforded 
opportunity for soaking into the bricks. 
he deposit is generally white, but may 
be yellow or green, according to the composi- 
tion of the clay used in brickmaking. It 
is merely & film of soluble salts carried by 
water from the interior to the exterior of the 
bricks, and made evident by crystallisation 
on evaporation of the water. 

Chemical analysis shows that the com- 

position of the crystals varies considerably 
according to circumstances. They generally 
consist of sulphates, such as potassium 
sulphate (K,SO,), sodium sulphate (Na, SO,), 
Calcium sulphate (CaSO,) magnesium sul- 
‘phate (MgSO,). In bricks made from clay 
ound near the sea, chlorides are sometimes 
present, as potassium chloride (KCl) and 
sodium chloride (NaCl); while other clays 
furnish compounds such as potassium car- 
bonate (K, CO,), sodium carbonate (Na,CO3), 
sodium nitrate (NaNO,), ferrous sulphate 
(FeSO,), and aluminium sulphate (A1,380,). 

With the exception of calcium sulphate, 
all the salts mentioned are readily soluble 
in water, most of them exceedingly so, as 
may be seen by the following table :— 


Salt. Solubility in cold water. 

Potassium sulphate ...... 1 in 12 
E chloride 1 in 3 

25 carbonate...... 1 in 1 
Sodium sulphate 118 in 1 
„ Chloride 1 in 3 

ys carbonate ......... 1 in 2 

a nitrate............... 1 in 1 
Calcium sulphate 1 in 500 
Magnesium sulphate...... 1 in 3 
Ferrous sulphate 1 in 2 
Aluminium sulphate ...... 1 in 2 


Notwithstanding the relative insolubility 
of calcium sulphate, this compound is the 
most fruitful cause of efHorescence, which 
is far less readily washed off by rain than that 
resulting from the more soluble salts. 

The existence of efflorescent substances 
in bricks is due to one or more of the following 
conditions :— 

(1) The use of clay containing soluble salts. 

(2) The use of clay tempering water 
containing soluble salta. 

(3) The formation in the kilns of soluble 
salts by the oxidation of minerals 
in the clay, or by the reaction of 
sulphurous kiln gases on the clay. 

(4) The introduction of soluble salts into 
the bricks after burning, generally 
from the mortar employed. 

Surface clays usually exhibit a higher 
percentage of earthy salts than other 
doposits, and the same may be said of clay 
which has been covered by sea water, clay 
containing iron pyrites, or ferric desulphide 
(FeS.) being another undesirable variety. 

Even in cases where the clay is of approved 
quality, foreign substances of deleterious 
character are sometimes introduced which 
result in the formation of salts giving rise 
to efflorescence. One example of such 


treatment is the use of ashes with the object 
of preventing shrinkage, and another is the 
adoption of sulphurous coal for burning. 

It also happens occasionally that kiln- 
burnt bricks are impregnated with soluble 
salts either in consequence of badly-designed 
plant, or of inefficient management. Thus, 
after the dried bricks have been “‘ crowded ” 
into the kiln and the process of heating up 
has been commenced, if the fires are kept 
only just high enough to evaporate the 
misture in proportion to the chimney draught, 
the process is unattended with prejudicial 
conditions. But if the moisture is evapo- 
rated too rapidly for the capacity of the shaft, 
the surplus vapour in contact with the bricks 
may absorb sulphur from the gases, resulting 
in the formation of sulphuric acid, which 
by combination with the carhonates and 
other salts will give rise to soluble sulphates, 
the most general cause of efflorescence. 

Various methods are adopted for elimi- 
nating substances calculated to give unsatis- 
factory results. In clays capable of vitrifi- 
cation the risk of efflorescence can be 
obviated by thoroughly vitrifying the bricks, 
and thereby converting objectionable salts 
into permanent silicates. 

Clays known to contain soluble earthy 
salts can be rendered harmless by washing, 
but this method is commercially impractic- 
able in the case of low-priced bricks. By 
exposing such clays to the weather for six 
months or more, rain and snow are utilised 
as Cleansing agents, although it must be 
noted that this mode of treatment may have 
= effect of converting insoluble into soluble 
salts. 

Chemical treatment is a more scientific 
expedient, performed in the case of clays 
prepared by the wet process by adding 
to the water used in the washmill such 
chemicals as will react upon the soluble 
sulphates and precipitate harmless oom- 
pounds, the chemicals most generally 
employed being barium chloride and car- 
bonate resulting in the precipitation of 
barium sulphate (BaSO,), which is the only 
soluble to the extent of 1 part in 400,000 
parts of water by weight. Even if soluble 
sodium salts are present, they would simply 
be converted into carbonate or chloride by 
the corresponding barium compounds, and 
being very soluble these salts would be 
removed by rain quite readily if brought out 
by efflorescence on the surface of brickwork. 

Chemical examination and purification of 
the water used in brickmaking are quite as 
necessary as treatment of the clay. Being 
perfectly simple and very inexpensive, the 
operation should never be neglected as good 
clays are frequently contaminated by saline 
water. 

Efflorescence resulting from the introduc- 
tion of soluble salts into the bricks after 
burning is usually due to the use in mortar 
of lime containing magnesia and other 
bases, which enter into combination with 
sulphur in the fuel employed for calcination, 
ind form soluble sulphates. These are 
dissolved by water during the process of 
mortar mixing, and often find their way into 
the bricks, emerging later as efflorescence. 
Similar trouble may also be occasioned by 
the action of sulphurous gases from coal and 
coke burned in stoves for warming buildings, 
the effect being to form sulphates which may 
appear on the surface of the exterior brick- 
work. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
efflorescence can be absolutely avoided by 
the employment of suitable bricks and 
mortar, by taking care to see that roofs, 
cornices, and gutters are watertight, and 
by preventing leakage of any kind from 
steam and water pipes carried in ducts within 
the walls. 

In cases where efflorescence occurs despite 


all reasonable precautions, the first thing to 
do is to stop any leakage of water into the 
brickwork, and if the trouble is caused 
by the penetration of rain from the outside 
the surface may be treated by the application 
of alternate washes of soap and alum solutions, 
the former in the proportions of 2:2 lb. of 
hard soap per gallon of water, and the latter 
in the proportions of 1 lb. of alum per gallon 
of water. Instead of using common alum 
or potassium aluminium sulphate (K,AL4 
SO,) it is more economical and at the same 
time more efficacious to employ aluminium 
sulphate (AL3SO,) in the alum wash. 
Surface deposits due to calcium sulphate, 
and, therefore, not carried away by rain, can 
be removed by scrubbing the face of the 
work with hydrochloric acid diluted with 
about five times its volume of water. Before 
the acid is applied the brickwork should be 
thoroughly moistened, and all traces of acia 
removed, after treatment, by washing the 
surface with water. 


INSURANCE AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


AN actuarial Report on unemployment 
insurance has just been issued by Mr. 
Thomas G. Ackland, Fellow of the Institute 
of Actuaries, to which we shall have occasion 
to refer in greater detail on a future occasion. 
As regards the building trade the data of 
unemployment are obtained to some extent 


from the percentages returned by the 


trade unions to the Board of Trade. These 
returns relate to some 300,000 workmen, 
and cover a period of twenty years, but the 
Report states, as we have pointed out in 
these pages, that these returns take no 
account of. very. important sections of the 
trade, viz, bricklayers, plasterers, painters 
labourers, to whom no unemployed benetit 
is paid, the returns being chiefly concerned 
with only carpenters and plumbers. For 
all classes together it is interesting to note 
the percentage of unemployment based on 
census of 1901 is taken approximately as 
double of that of carpenters and plumbers 
alone. The figures thus estimated give 
8:6 per ceat. of unemployed, or 26:8 davs 
per head per annum as the mean for twenty 
years 1891-1910. The average rate in 
the building trade is given as 10-4 per cent., 
o. 32:4 days per head per annum, and in 
the engineering group 6:5, or 20-3 days. 

The estimated period to be covered by 
benefit is 23:0 days in the building trade, 
and 14:4 days in the engineering trade. 

The average contribution available for 
benefit is estimated at II. a head per annum, 
and the cost of benefit at 18s. 3d., but a 
somewhat greater margin is anticipated. 

It will be seen that the calculations are 
somewhat problematic, as the figures of 
unemployment, except in the case of car- 
penters and plumbers, are not extended 
over a long period, and are not very complete. 
In addition to this we would point out that 
a large body of unemployed are not included 
in any returns, as in times of acute distress 
the workpeople cease to contribute to 
unions or other societies, and they are 
then unrecorded. We shall again revert to 
this subject. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Ix his Budget statement the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is reported as having said : 
" What about the building trade? That 
was the trade which was marchiny to its 
doom. In April, 1909, we had unemploy- 
ment very high in that trade; it was 11-4. 
It had now come down to 5:1. There is a 
steady improvement, and the present is the 
lowest figure in the building trade for eight 
years." We do not know where these 
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figures were obtained from, but it seems as 
if they only applied to carpenters and joiners. 
In the Board of Trade Labour Gazette the 
figures for carpenters and joiners at the end 
of April, 1909. were given as 11:0 per cent. 
unemployed, and in the Gazette for April 
last the figure for March was 5-4, but these 
branches do not represent the building trade 
as & whole The percentage of plumbers 
unemploved in April, 1909 was 14 per cent., 
and in March last it was 10:4. The trade 
union returns as to unemployment published 
in the Abstract of Labour Statistics refer only 
to carpenters and joiners, and to plumbers, 
as unemployed benefit is not, as a rule, paid 
in other branches of the trade, and therefore 
it is difficult to ascertain the position of the 
trade as a whole. 

We are duly appreciative of the improve- 
ment, such as it is, which is apparent at 
length in the building trade, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has always 
appeared to us not to be sufficiently impressed 
with the extent of the depression which has 
so long prevailed in this trade, or ita causes. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


of the Council of 
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this Association was 
House, Kingsway, on the 18th inst. Mr. 
G. Bird Godson, President, in the chair, 
supported by a large number of members. 

Reference was made to the Home Office 
alepartmental inquiry into lead poisoning, and 
the evidence on the subject to b: supplied. 

It was reported that the House of Lords 
decided in favour of the builder in the final 
appeal case of Roberts v. Hickman. The 
Gnancial assistance voted to Messrs. Roberts, 
in the event of their case not being sucess- 
ful, will, therefore, not be claimed. Great 
interest has been aroused by this case greatly 
affecting the interests of architects and 
builders. 

The effect of the National Insurance Bill 
upon the trade was fully discussed, and the 
Council was unanimously of opinion that if 
the additional burdens set forth in the Bill 
are to be imposed upon the trade, employers 
would be glad to see the principle extended 
so that their present risks, under the various 
Employers’ Liability Acts, should be in- 
cluded in one payment, and the Associations’ 
representatives on the Employers’ Parlia- 
mentary Council were requested to do their 
best to attain this end. 

A further election of new members followed. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


THE following tenders have been accepted 
by the Government Departments named :— 
Admiralty (Works Department): Works ser- 
vice, erection of store, etc., at Cleethorpes 
Wireless Telegraphy Station—Messrs. Hewins 
& Goodhend, Eleanor street, Grimsby. Ad- 
miralty (Contract Department): Water-closets 
—Messrs. Wallace & Connell, 65, McAlpine- 
street, Glasgow; Messrs. Shanks & Co.. Ltd., 
Tubal Works, Barhead, Glasgow; Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., Ltd. Albert-embankment, 
S.E.; Leeds Fire Clay Company, Ltd., 
Wortley, Leeds. Greenwich Hospital (Ad- 
miralty): New cottages, Bovills Hall Farm— 
Johnson & Hawkes, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Essex. War Office: Works services, aeroplane 
shed, Salisbury Plain— Mr. Harbrow, 


Sons, Ltd.. 12, Cambridge-street, Belfast; new 
barrack blocks and stables. Castle Park 
‘Barracks, Dunbar—Messrs. W. S. Cruikshank 
& Son, Lower Gilmore-place. Edinburgh; 
repairs and maintenance of W.D. buildings, 
eto, at:—Benoik, Messrs. M. Gray & Sons, 
€5, Ravensdowne, Berwick-on-Tweed; Brad- 
ford, Messrs. A. Bagnall & Sons, Shipley, 
Yorks; Brighton, Messrs. J. Olliver & Sons, 
la, St. Mark’s-street, Brighton; Chichester, 
Mr. E. Turner, 32, Franklin-place, Chichester ; 


‘Strensall, Mr. R. J. Pulleyn. The Poplars, 
Earswick. Huntington, Yorks; Winchester, 
Mr. J. Hunt. Cleveland-road, Gosport; rifle 


range, eto.. Ballycannon. Limerick—Mr. M. 
Gough, Coloony-street, Limerick: structural 
steelwork for gantry, Woolwich Arsenal— 
Messrs. E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd. Corporation- 
Street, Birmingham. Grown Agents for the 
Colonies: Cement — Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Lloyd'e-avenue, E.C.; 


73, Church-street, 
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steelwork for pier—Messrs. Cochrane & Co. 
(Woodside), Ltd., Woodside Ironworks, Dud- 
ley; steelwork for bridges (three contracts)— 
the Horsehay Company, Ltd., Horsehay, Salop. 
Office of Works: Maintenance contracts 
London, North District—Messrs. Leslie & Co., 
Ltd., Kensington-square, W.; London, South 
District—Messrs. Leslie & Co., Ltd., Kensing- 
tonsquare, W.; Sheffield—Messrs. Ash, Son, 
& Biggin, Ltd.,  Furniva'street, Sheffield; 
builders’ work at new Telephone Exchange, 
Sevenoaks—Messrs. F. Webster & Son, Grove 
Vale Works, East Du!wich, S.E.; road 
materials, Royal parks—Messrs. John Mowlem 
& Co, Ltd.. Grosvenor Wharf. Westminster, 
S.W.; Mr. C. W. Carpenter, 66, Queen-street, 
Hammersmith, W. Prison Commission: 
Building materials for masones. bricklayers, 
plasterers, and s'aters—Messrs, Avery Bros., 
Staple-gardens, Winchester; Mr. J. W. Baird, 
Higher Town, Knutsford; Messrs. W. Bell & 
Sons, 2, Downing-street, Cambridge; Mr. F. 
Bennett, New-street Works. Ipswich; Messrs. 
J. T. C. Brown & Sons, Bodmin: Mr. S. Buy, 
Westgate-road. Newcastle: Messrs. Caldwell 
& Almond, Plymouth; Messrs. Carter Bros., 


150, Castleton- road. Preston; Mr. Osman 
Cooban, Bedford- road. Walton. Liverpool; 
Mr. C. Cooke, St. Owen- street, Hereford; 


Messrs. J. Corby & Son, 27, Tavistock-strect, 
Bedford: Mr. P. W. Cox. Grove-lane, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham; Mr. G. Crook. 65, Henry- 
street., Wakefield: Messrs. Goddard & Co., 
G. N. R. depot, Caledonian-road. N.; Mr. J. 
Hayes, Monks- building Works, Shrewsbury; 
Messrs. Johnson & Hawkes. New-street, 
Chelmsford; Messrs. T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, 
35, Queen-street, Oxford; Messrs. A. Knowles 
& „ Pipe-lane, Bristol; Messrs. Lacey & 
Lincoln, 32, Gi'es-street, Norwich; Messrs. 
Landsdown & Son, Melville-street, Lincoln; 
Messrs. W. Marshall & Sons, 250. Old-street, 
E.C.; Messrs. W. Maule & Co.. Huntingdon- 


street, Nottingham: Messrs. J. Milsom 

Sons, Portland Wharf, Reading: Mr. J. 
Moore, 341, Holderness-road, Hull; Messrs. 
C. M. Moxham & Co., Swansea; Messrs. 
C. J. Nevitt, Ltd. Bailey-street, Stafford; 


Mr. W. T. Nicholls, 10, St. Paul's- road, 
Gloucester; Mr. J. J. Patten. Portland; 
Messrs. Radcliffe & Son, 8, Birch-lane, Man- 
chester; Mr. E. A. Rogers, 15, Queen atrect, 
Carmarthen; Messrs. Smith & Marchant, 
Shepton Mallet; Messrs. J. Stockdale & Son, 
South End, Northallerton: Messrs. Stocombe, 
Whitenham, & Co., Cardiff: Messrs. Ward & 
Cannon, Aylesbury: Messrs. W. Webb & Co., 
Railway-street, Chatham; Messrs. Westcott, 
Austin. & White, Exeter; Mr. E. Whittaker, 
76, Wellingborough - road, Northampton : 
Messrs. W. Winter & Sons, Ltd., Blackfriars- 
road, Southsea; materials for carpenters and 
Joiners—Messrs. Ashbee, Sons, & Co., Bristol- 
road, Gloucester; Mr. J. T Baird, Higher 
Town, Knutsford; Mr. R. Bayley, Plymouth; 
Messrs. W. Bell & Sons, 2, Downing street, 
Cambridge; Mr. F. Bennett. New-street 
Works, Ipswich; Messrs. C. Bessent & Sons, 
Chatham; Messrs. T. Brewer & Co., 145, 
Clapham Park-road. S. W.; Messrs. J. T. C. 
Brown & Son, Bodmin; Mr. S. Buy, Westgate- 
road, Newoastle; Mr. Osman Cooban, Bedford- 
road, Walton, Liverpcol; Mr. C. Cooke, St. 
Owen street, Hereford; Mr. G. Crook, 65, 
Henry-street, Wakefield; Messrs. G. Duxbury, 
Leicester; Mr. J. E'!gey, 
Gilesgate, Durham: Mr. H. A. Evans, Gold- 
smith-avenue, Portsmouth; Messrs. Johnson & 
Hawkes, New- street. Chelmsford; Messrs. 
. H. Kingerlee & Sons, 35, Queenstreet, 
Oxford; Messrs. Lardsdown & Sons, Me'ville- 
street, Lincoln; Messrs. Maddocks & Tundley, 
Ltd., Butler-street, Oldham-road, Manchester ; 
Messrs. W. Marshall & Son, 256, Old-street, 
E.C.; Mr. J. Moore, 341, Holderness-road, 
Hull; Messrs. C. M. Moxham & Co., Swansea; 
Mr. E. Musgrove, 16, Court-street. Carlisle: 
Messrs. F. C. I. Nevitt, Ltd., Bailey-street, 
Stafford; Mr. W. T. Nicholls, 10. St. Paul's- 
road, Gloucester; Mr. T. Pace. Shrewsbury; 
Mr. E. Perry, Ty Gwyn, Llanbelie, Carnar- 
von; Messrs. G. Perrin & Co.. Bristol; Mr. 
S. Roach, Plymouth; Mr. G. A. Rogers, 15, 
Owen-strcet, Carmarthen; Messrs. S. Shapton 
& Son, Sandem- road. Cardiff; Messrs. Smith & 
Marchant, Shepton Mal'et; Messrs. J. Stock- 
dale & Son, South End, Northallerton; Mr. 
W. G. Storey, 17, Dungall street, Dorchester: 
Mr. J. Walker, Wesley-place. Leeds; Messrs. 
Walker & Slater, Uttoxeter O'd-road, Derby; 
Messrs. Ward & Cannon, Aylesbury; Mesers. 
Webb, Major, & Co.. Weymouth; Messrs. 
Westcott, Austin, & White, Excter; Mr. E. 
Whittaker. 76, Wellingborough-road, North- 
ampton; Messrs. Wise & Landell, Ltd.. 94, 
Jewry-street, Winchester. General Post 
Office: Alterations to low-pressure heating 
system at G.P.O. (west), London, E.C.— 
Messrs. H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd.. Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. Commissioners of Public 
Works, Ireland: Building works, erection, 
Tonragee National School, Co. Mayo—Messrs. 
P. J. Gilmartin, Ballina. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, HONLEY. 

This church, designed by Measrs. W. J. 
Morley & Son, architecte, of Bradford, has 
been erected at a cost of over 4,000... and was 
opened last week. 


RENOVATION OF CHURCH, STRATHBOGIE. 

An extensive scheme for the restoration of 
this church has been proposed, and the designs 
have been prepared by Mr. William Kelly, 
architect, of Aberdeen, and Mr. T. G. 
Archibald, architect, of Huntly. 

NEW CHAPEL, CARDIFF. 

The building has been erected at a cost of 
5,500/. from plans prepared by Messrs. 
Habershon, Fawckner, & Co., architects, of 
Cardiff. The contract was carried out by 
Mr. James Stephens, builder, of Canton, and 
the electric lighting by Messrs. A. G. Arnold 
& Son, of Newport. The heating apparatus 
Ka applied by Messrs. Hampton & Co., of 

ardiff. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS, WINCHESTER. 
The additions to the elementary school have 
been erected from plans prepared by Mr. 
N. C. H. Nisbett, architect, and the builder 
was Mr. W. T. Fennell. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 

The Governors of Robert Gordon’s Technical 
College propose to reconstruct those portions 
of the college that were destroyed by fire in 
March last, and plans for the scheme have 
been submitted by the architect, Mr. J. A. Ogg 
Allan. The estimated cost of the extensions 
is 8,5001. 

INFIRMARY, PONTYPRIDD. 

It has been proposed by the local Board of 
Guardians to erect an infirmary and also 
better nursing accommodation ; accordingly. 
Messrs. Thomas & Morgan, architects, 
Pontypridd, have been asked to prepare plans 
for the scheme. 


SHAFTESBURY CLUB, BIRKENHEAD. 


The foundation-stone of this building was 
laid last week, and the estimated cost of the 
erection is 2,5001 The architects are Messrs. 
Morter & Dobie, of Liverpool. 


NEW CLUB, NEWCASTLE. 

The Northern Conservative Club was opened 
last week by the Right Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, M.P., and has been erected from the 
plans of Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick, 
FF.R.I.B.A. 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN. 


These buildings are being erected for the 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd.. from plans 
prepared by Mr. G. Bennett Mitchell, archi- 
tect. The contractor for the work is Mr. 
Alexander Anderson. 


EXTENSIONS TO GENERAL POST-OFFICE, NEWCASTLE. 
The extensions to this building have been 
carried out by Messrs. Kirk & Brow, con- 
tractors, of Newcastle, from plans prepared 
by the architect, Mr. W. Pott, A.R.I.B.A., 
and the heating apparatus has been installed 
by Messre. Richardson & Co. of Darlington. 


FIENMAN YIDDISH PEOPLE'8 THEATRE, COMMERCIAL- 
ROAD, LONDON. 

A theatre is being erected in Commercial- 
road for the production of Yiddish plays only. 
Messrs, Geo. Billings. Wright & Co., sur- 
veyors, etc., Blomfield House, London-wall, 
E.C., London, have been appointed architects 
for the entire scheme, plans of which have now 
been prepared and approved by the London 
County Council, and the work has been oom. 
menced. 


VILLAGE INSTITUTE FOR MOUNTAIN. 


Mr. John Speak, of Kirton, near Boston, 
Linoolnshire, is about to erect and furnish 
buildings at Mountain, Queensbury, near the 
Co-operative Stores, to be used as a village 
Institute. Reading- rooms, tearooms, billiard- 
rooms, baths, gymnasium, ete.. will be pro- 
vided. Mr. Herbert Hodgson, A. R. I. B. A., 
Bradford, has been instructed to prepare plans 
for the building, which will have a frontage to 
the Denholme and Brighouse-road. 


TRADE NEWS. 

We understand that the shareholders of the 
British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Com. 

any, Ltd., of 196, Deansgate, Manchester. 
lave sanctioned an increase of capital 
warranted by dividends and profits on works 
in hand. The secretary has reported the 
acceptanoe of several oontracts in Britain and 
a large increase of foreign orders. 

Under the direction of Mr. J. L. Cernell, 
architect, of King’s Lynn, Boyle’s latest patent 
* air-pump" ventilators have been applied to 
the new secondary schools, East Dereham. 

The Yost Typewriter Company, Ltd., havo 
received the Warrant of Appointment as 
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pewriter manufacturers to her Majesty the 

ueen. This company already holds a similar 
Warrant to his Majesty the King. 

A large clock has just been erec on tho 
parish church, Elland, Yorkshire, which shows 
time on four 7-ft. illuminated dials, etrikes 


the hours, and chimes the Westminster 
quarters. It 9 8 been erected by Messrs. 
John Smith & Sons, of Derby, generally to 


the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. 

The new infirmary, Cardiff, is being eup- 
plied with Shorland's double-fronted patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke 
flues and patent Manchester grates by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 

The police-station at Long Stratton, Norfolk, 
has recently been fitted with one of D. O 


Boyd’s ‘‘ Hygiastic’’ ventilating grates, sup- 
pied by Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas. 
pper Thames-street, London, E.C. and 


Excelsior Works, Rollins.street. S. E. 
A DECEASED BUILDER'8 ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Mr. James Haswell, 
of Westcott-strect, Hull, builder and con- 
tractor, who died on March 16, is of the gross 
value of 28, 4701. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 


names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses) : — 
Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
Bow and Bromley.— Erection of a building 


on the western side of Violet-road, Poplar, 
northward of Barchester-street (Mr. A. od 
for Measrs. Engert & Rolfe, Ltd.). 

Hackney, Central. —Ereotion of a |l at 
the rear of No. 10, De Beauvoir-square, 
Hackney, to abut upon the eastern side of 
Mortimer-road (Mr. W. O. Brown).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Retention of a wooden step ladder 
in the front area of an 12. Bloomsbury- 
square, Holborn (Mr. C. F. Doll for Messrs. 
Needham, Tyer, & Barrow).—Consent. 

Islington, North. t—Erection of buildings on 
the southern side of Hornsey-lane, Islington 
(Mr. W. Hollis).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—T wo one-story shops in front of 
No. 106, High-road, Lee (Mr. F. L. Poole for 
Mr. H. Beckmann). — Refused. 

Marylebone, West.—Bay window at No. 5, 
Circus-mews, Circus-street, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. H. D. Searles Wood for Dr. 
Blyth).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Iron and glass enc'osures to 
the porch in front of No. 39. Princes-gate, 
Westminster (Mr. E. W. Long for Colonel 
A. K. Wyllie, C.B.).—Consent. 

Width of Way. 

Deptford.—Addition at the rear of No. 62, 
High-street, Deptford, with a boundary fence 
(Messrs. Humphreys, Skitt, & Humphreys).— 
Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Porch at No. 
3. Wilton terrace, Westminster, next to Mot- 

comb-street (Mr. H. E. Martin for Mr. R. T. 
Hinckes).—Refused. 

Width of Way and. Height of Building. 

Westminster.—Addition at the rear of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, Great George-street, 
Westminster (Mr. P. Waterhouse for the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 

Kensington, South.—Temporary studio at the 
rear of No. 6, Phillimore-terrace, Allen-street, 
Kensington (Mr. E. C. Beaumont).— Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Peckham.—Temporary show-case in front of 
No. 2, Ryelane, Peckham (Messrs. Windy- 
bank, Samuell, & Lawrence).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover- -square.—Iron and glass 
shelter in front of the entrance to the Æolian 
Hall, Nos. 135 and 137, New Bond street (Mr. 
W. Cave for the Orchestrelle Company).— 
Consent. 

Strand. —Iron and EMT shelter at the 
entrance to the St. James's Palace Hotel, Nos. 
13 to 17, Bury-street, St. James (Mr. P. Hoff- 
mann).—Consent. 

Space at Rear. 

Chelsea.—Building upon the space at the 
rear of Thurloe-court, Nos. 117 to 135, Fulham- 
road (Mr. J. A. J. Keynes).—Consent. 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 
Paddington, North. — Addition at the 
Children’s Hospital, Paddington Green (Mr. 
A. E. Munby for the Committee of the 
Heospital).—Consent. 
Strand.—Alterations and additions at Derby 
House, St. James’s-square, Westminster 


Wynter | 
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(Messrs, Edmeston & Gabriel for the English 
and Soottish Law Life Assuranoe Association). 
— Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Finsbury, East.—Additions to the building of 
the County of London Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Ltd., next to Graham-street, City-road, 
nsbury (Mr. C. S. Peach).— Consent. 


Width of Way und Formation of a Way. 

Hammersmith.—Factory building upon a 
site at the rear of houses on the western side 
of Hetley.road, Hammersmith (Mr. A. Casse). 

nsent 
Formation of Streets. 

Fulham.—Street to be used as a private 
roadway (Mr. A. Dawkins for Mr. R. B. 
Mason).—Consent. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

City of London.—Alterations and additions 
at premises abutting upon Newgate-street, 
Warwick-square, and Phenix-square, City (Mr. 
C. Stanley Peach for the Oriental Carpet 
Manufacturers, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Conversion and Uniting of Buildings. 

Dulwich.—Uniting of Nos. 203 and 205, 


. Camberwell-grove, Dulwich, and the conver- 


sion of such premises 
Bromiley & Sames for 
Consent. 


into flats (Messrs. 
Mr. W. Beeoroft).— 


Cubical Extent. 

Islington, North. — Erection of a motor 
omnibus garage approached from the 3 
side of Holloway-road, Islington (Mr. J. E. 
. for the Tondon General Omnibus Com- 


pany).—Consent. 
Marylebone, East. —Building with a 
exoceding 250,000 cubic fect in extent (Mr. 


Murray for Messrs. D. H. Evans & Co., ^ 
— Consent, 

Woolwich.—Construction of a temporary iron 
enclosure at the northern end of the building 
(Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd.).— 


Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 
. City of London. — Opening between Nos. 
ll and 13. Eaetchcap, City, at the third. floor 
level (Mr. 
& Sons).—Consent. 

City of London.—Opening between No. 5, 
St. James’s-place and No. 31, Creechurch-lane, 
City, at the second-floor level (Mr. W. T. 
Lowdell for the Exchange Telegraph Com- 
pany).—Consent. 

City of London.—Nos. 39, St. Mary Axe, and 

No. 13, St. Helen's-place, Citv (Mr. H. Chet- 
feild Clarke for the Worshipful Company of 
Leathersellers).— Consent. 
. City of London. Additional opening in the 
party wall between Nos. 99 and 101, Cannon- 
street, City (Messrs. Hennell & Son for Mr. 
J. Layton).—Consent. 

City of London.—Two openings, of larger 
area than specified in the said section, between 
Nos. 143-7 and 1484. Fenchurch-street, City, 
and the provision of shutters of special con- 
struction to such openings (Mr. E. B. Ellis for 
the Langbourne Ward Estates Company, Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 42, Church-street, Kensington. and the 
uniting of Nos. 40 and 42, Church-street. by 
an opening at the ground- floor level (Mr. F. C. 
Spiller for Mr. F. W. Parsons).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—No 37, Wilton. 
place, Knightsbridge, with a building at the 
rear, by an opening at the second-floor level 
(Mr. F. Arthur for Mr. F. C. Barolet).— 
Consent 

8 —No. 110, Long.aore, with a ware- 
house at the rear, and the erection of an 
enclosed steel, glass, end concrete gangway 
between such ‘buildings (Mr. E. A. Shaw for 
Mr. T. J. Poupart).—Consent. | 

Whitechapel.—Opvening between Nos. 30 and 
32. Commercial-street, Pe ee ten at the 
third-floor level (Mr. A. E. Christy for the 
Remington Typewriter "Dorm Ltd.).—Con- 
sent. 


The peeusiméndation marked + ia eontrary 
to the views of the metropehitan borough 
council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


` ARFRDEEN.—Extensions, Union Paper Works 
(2.5007.); Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, architects, 
16. Bridge street. Aberdeen. 

Audenshaw.—Flementary school (6.0001); 
Mr. Hy. Littler, 16. Ribblesdale place, Preston. 

Barking —The following plans have been 
passed :— Four houses Park-avenue, Mr. A. 
Burch: five houses, Ensthury. avenue, Mr. J 
Graffv. A plan has been ledged by Mr. A. E. 
Boulton for five houses and a shop in London- 
ro 


ET See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 


A. R. Westworth for Sir J. Causton 
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Barnsley.—Free library (5,000); Mr. A. B 
Collins, 10, Regent-strect, Burnaley. 
Bishop's Stortford.—Additions et pre 


tory school; Governing Council of Bis 
Stortford College. 

Blackpool. — Congregational Church and 
School, Victoria-street (10,000/.); Mr. Herbert 


Wade, architect, 27, Birley-street, Liverpool. 

Bolton.—Additions to mil, Jackson-street, 
for Messrs. Cannon Bros. 

Bridgeton (Glasgow).— Extensions, Eagle 
Pottery Works (3,000 “.); Messrs. J. M. Munroe 
& Sons, 28, Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Bridgwater (Somerset). — Extensions to 
Eastover Council schools (1,150/.); Mr. Parr, 
Borough Surveyor, Bridgwater. 

Brookhill.—Laundry; Architect, care of Mr. 
F. Horner, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Newton 
Abbot. 

Burnley.—Reconstruction of school, Eliza- 
betli-street (1,600/.); Mr. E. Jones, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Burn'ey Town Councii. 

California (Aylesbury). — Extensions to ink 
works for Mesers. Hazell, Watson, & Viney, 


Canonby (Glasgow).—Proposed parish ha!ll; 
Surveyor, Canonby Parish Council. 

Cheadle (Staffs).—Alterationg and additiors 
to isolation hospital; Mr. W. P. Inskip, Sur- 
veyor, Cheadle Rural District Council. 

litheroe.—School (1,400/.); Mr. Hy. Littler, 


architect, 16, Ribblesda'e-road, Preston; Mr. 
Benjamin Rumb, builder, Todmorden. 
Cowdenbeath.—Church (7, 000“.) Pastor, 


Chapel of Ease, Cowdenbeath. 

Cowes.—Workshops, Thetis-road and Bridge- 
road, for Measrs. J. S. White & Co. 

Denton.—Additions at hatworks, Manchester- 
road, for Mesers. T. & W. Walker. 

Dunfermline. — Women's Institute, Bath- 
street (7, 500/.); Mr. A. Welsh, 253, High-street. 
Kirkcaldy. . 

Durham.—Addition at St. Hild's College; 
the Governors. 

Edinburgh. — Villas, Murrayfield gardens 
(4,000/.); Mr. W. H. A. Ross, 21, Caste- 
street, Edinburgh. Cinematograph hall, 


Belfrage-court (3, 0007.) Mr. E. C. Caroe, 
1294, George-street, Edinburgh. 


Elderstie.—Thorndean House (2.10001.); Mr. 
W. Brown, jun., High-street, Paisley. 
Erdington. — Lavatories, pavilion. end 


keeper’s lodge in two parks (1,540/.); Mr. A. 
Hopkins, builder, Sparkhill. 
xeter.—Schools, Okehampton-road (1,0007) ; 
Mr. Jas. Jerman, architect, 1. Bedford-circus, 
Exeter. Collar factory for Messrs. Reed & 
Co.; Mr. H. Dobell, Queen-street, Exeter. 
Falmouth.—Proposed nine flats. Hull's-lane: 
Mr. W. H. Tressider, Surveyor,. Falmoutb 


Town Council. 
Mr. H. Littler, Counts 


Farnworth.—School ; 
Architect, Preston. 

Fordyoe.—Additions and improvements to 
Academy; Mr. John Wittet, architect, E'gin 

Frizinghall.—Extensions to Messrs. White & 
Co.’s mill; Messrs. Toothill & Balmforth. 
builders, Bradford 

Glasgow.— Extensions to Messrs. Eastman's 
Stores (5,000/.); Messrs. J. B. Wilson & Son. 
architects, 92, Bath-street, Glasgow. Bui'ding. 
Bath-street; architect, care of Messrs. Copland 
& Lye, Sauchiehall- street, Glasgow. 

G'oucester. — Additions. to workhouse 
(3,0007.); Messrs. Jas. Byard & Son, builders, 
Stroud-road. Gloucester 
. Govan.—Clubhouse for Burgh Golf Club 
(2.250/.); Mr. Findlay Bain, 95, H reet, 
Glasgow. Additions, school, Lambhill (5.000/.); 
Mr. S. Preston, Superintendent of Works. 
155. Bathstreet, Glasgow. Extension to 
engine works of Messrs, Dunsmuir & Jackson. 
Govan (6,500/.). Additions, electricity work» 
(2.000/.): Mr. F. G. Holmes, Borough Sur- 
vevor, Town Buildings. Govan. 

Grantown.—Publio offices and shops, junction 
of High-street and Chape!-road (1,200/.); Sur- 
vevor, Grantown Town Council. 

Great Yarmouth.—The following plans have 
been passed: —Rebuilding premises, South 
Denes- road. Messrs. Elliot & Garrood: six 
houses, Park-road, Gorleston, Mr. F. A. 
Osborne. | 

Harrocate.—Woodard School,  Killingha?) 
Moor (50.0004); Messrs. Bowman & Sons 
Cherry Holt-lane, Stamford. Lincs. 

Haslingden.—Proposed schoo] (1.100 places): 
Mr. W. Musgrave, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Haslingden Town Council. 

Inverkeithing.—School; Messrs. Brydon & 
Robertson, architects, 147. Bath street. 


G'asgow. 

Inverness. — Rectory (1.4000); Messrs. A. 
Ross & Son, Queensgate-chambers. Inverness. 
Block of cottages, Belladrum (4.0004): Mr. 
W L. Carruthers, 17. Queensgate, Inverness. 

Kirriemuir. — Dril!-hall for Territorial 


(1.2007.): Mr. David Waterston, Glam 


Forfarshire. 

Lanrencekirk. zx lansan public schon? 
(1.4007.): Mr. J. Gregory, Stonehaven. Altera- 
tions and improvements to motor works for 


Mr. Wm. Tavendale. 
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THE CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


TuE annual general court of the Church 
Building Society was held at the Church 
House, Dean's-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S.W., on the l8th inst., the Bishop of dt. 
David's presiding. 

The Committee, in presenting the ninety- 
third annual report, recorded that towards the 
end of the year the Society lost the services 
of one of its Honorary Consulting Archi- 
tects, Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, who, in the 
year 1900, was elected à member of the Com- 
mittee of Architects, of which he was a 
zealous and much-valued member. The Com- 
mittec took the opportunity of thanking the 
members of the Committee of Honorary Con- 
sulting Architects, who gave their services un- 
grudgingly to the Society in the examination 
with so much care of the designs submitted to 
them. The past history of the Society 
showed that it had been instrumental in 
aiding in the erection of no less than 2,641 
additional new churches, and in assisting in 
rebuilding, enlarging, or otherwise improving 
the accommodation in 6,715 other churches or 
consecrated chapels-of ease. The Committee 
had pleasure in reporting a still further in- 
crease in the number and amount of the funds 
held on trust by the Society for the repair of 
churches; the number is now 411, and the 
amount, has reached 109,188/. Once more 
the Committee reminded incumbents and 
churchwardens of the importance of churches 
being adequately insured against fire. 

Mr. C. S. Spooner, F. R. I. B. A., a member of 
the Committee of Consulting Architects, gave 
an address on the work of the Committee. 
He expiained at the outset that the reports 
which the Committee had, as a rule, to make 
upon the pluns of new churches submitted 
were nearly always criticisms of detail. Such 
criticism was always mad» in a kindly spirit, 
"but," Mr. Spooner added, "I fear this is 
not always realised." It was very rarely, 
however, that the Committee was obliged to 
say that it could not report on a design, 
which generally meant that it was so bad that 
the Society could not contribute towards it. 
While no one wanted to put any difficulty 
in the way of building a church, it was, he 
thought, questionable whether the Committee 
were not too lenient. ‘A large number of 
very poor designs receive the approval and 
support of the Society month by month— 
designs which are devoid of dignity, poor and 
mean in proportion and spacing, feeble, 
thoughtless, and íeelingless in detail and un- 
interesting in the use of material, and vet 
comply with the rules of the Society. "This 
is, I. fear, strong condemnation, but it is 
iot too strong of a certain number of designs 
which receive the Society's approval." The 
matter, Mr. Spooner went on, had been 
referred to several times before, and he pro- 
ceeded to quote tlie opinions expressed by 
other members of the Architects! Committee 
In previous years. Could anything be done 
to raise the standard? This was a matter 
which needed consideration and discussion, 
hut he appealed to the clergy responsible for 
new churches to be more careful that the 
architect selected should be a man who could 
build a church with dignity and interest. 
The Church Building Society had set a very 
reasonable and good standard of building. 
Its rules had been made by men with great 
experience of church finance and church 
building. The rules of the Society did not 
allow of the cheapest ways of building, and 
he felt that if the Bishops weuld require 
that standard ot stability, arrangement, and 
fpace as a condition of episcopal sanction to 
plans, they wouid very greatly benefit the 
clergy and churchwardens of the dioceses 
under their charge, and save waste of money. 
He condemned the idea of cheap ” churches, 
knowing that he did so without the risk of 
being misunderstood. The object of the 
Church Building Society was to help and 
encourage people to build a new church. 
“I am sure that one of the greatest helps tho 
Society gives in contributing to a new church 
is in saving the promoters from ' penny wise 
pound foolish’ methods of building." 

The Society held its usual monthly 
meeting on ihe 18th inst. at the Society's 
House, 7, Dean’s-vard, Westminster Abbey, 
S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid 
of the following objects, viz. :—Building the 
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church of St. Gabriel, Bishopwearmouth; 
Durham, 250í.; rebuilding the churches of 
St. James, Milton, near Portsmouth, 100/.; 
and The Bourne, St. Thomas, Surrey, TOL. ; 
and towards enlarging or otherwise improving 
the accommodation in the churches at 
Brotherton, St. Edward the Confessor, Yorks, 
25l.; Hucclecote, St. Philip and St. James, 
near Gloucester, 350/.; Layer Marney, St. 
Mary the Virgin, Essex, 60/.; Mold, St. 
Mary, blints, 100/.; and Stoke St. Milburgh, 
St. Milburgha, Salop, 15/. Grants were also 
made from the Special Mission Buildings 
Fund towards building mission churches at 
Caergeiliog, near Rhoscolyn, Anglesey, 30l. ; 
Heathfield, Sussex, 25l.; and Holmer, St. 
Mary, near Hereford, 257. The following 
grants were also paid for works completed :— 
East Cowton, All Saints’, near Northallerton, 
707.; Birchington, All Saints’, Kent, 35/.; 
Tarrant Crawford, St. Mary, Dorset, 501. ; 
and Litherland, St. Andrew, near Liverpool, 
40/. In addition to this the sum of 901. was 
paid towards the repairs of ten churches from 
Trust Funds held by the Society. 


— Rail 


THE ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE Royal Sanitary Institute dinner was 
held in the Langham Hotel, Portland-place, 
W., on Thursday last week, the Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., President, in the 
chair, supported by :— 


Prof. Silvanus P. Dr. A.  Newsholme, 
Thompson, D.Sc., Medical Officer, Local 
F.R.S., President, Government Board 


Illuminating Engi- Sir Henry Tanner, 
neering Society I 


Mr. P. C. Cowan. D.Sc., 


r. B. A. Whitelegge, "E | 

B.Sc.. H. Chief Chief Engineering ln- 

Inspector of Fac- spector, Local 

tories, Home Office ‘Government Board, 
Sir G. Laurence lreland 

Gomme, Clerk, Lon- Mr. A. J. Martin, 

don County Council M.Inst.C.E., Presi- 


dent, Institute of 


Sir Aston Webb, R. A 
i Sanitary Engineers 


Sir Francis Sharp 


Powell, Bart. Col. J. Lane Notter, 
Mr. Edward White, R.A.M.C., Treasurer 
P., Chairman, Lon- of the Institute 
don County Council Dr. Louis C. Parkes, 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Deputy-Cbairman of 
Bart., K.C.V.O Council 


Dr. S. Rideal 


F.R.S.. LL.D., Presi- 
Prof A. Bostock Hill 


dent, Royal College of 


Physicians, London, Prot. H. R. Kenwood, 
Mr. I Boulnois, Chairman of the Con- 
Chairman of Council gress Committee 
r. : . Searles- Dr. Wellesley Harris, 
Wood, late Chairman Chairman of x- 
ot Council amination Committee 


Bulstrode 


The met Hon. Robt. Dr 


Farquharson, P. C., Dr. W. G. Willoughby, 
M.D., LL.D. President, Society of 
Sir Philip Magnus, Medical Officers of 
J.P., M.P. Health 
Sir Alexander Binnie, Mr. A. Winter Blyth 
M.Inst.C.E. Mr. H. Johnson, Chair- 
Surg .-Gen. Gubbins, man, Sanitary In- 
C.B.. M. V. O., Direc-  spectors' Association 


Army Mr. W. Kaye Par 


‘ . Mr. J. Patten Barber 
, . Butlin, Mr. Eflwin T. Hall 
D.C.L.. LL.D., Presi- Mr. John Slater 
dent, Royal College of Mr. J. Osborne Smith 
Surgeons of England Mr. A. Saxon Snell. 
Bir Shirley F. Murphy, Mr. E. White, Wallis, 
F. R. C. S. „„ and Direc- 
or 


The loyal toasts having been honoured, 


Mr. Edward White, J. P., | 
Chairman of the London County Council, pro- 
posed the toast of “ The Navy, the Army, and 
'Territorial Forces," coupled with the name of 
Surgeon-Gen. Gubbins, C.B. M. V. O., 
Director-General Army Medical Service, who, 
in reply, said the army had suffered in the 
n. owing to the neglect of sanitary matters, 

ut he was glad to say that they could not be 
charged with neglect now. ' 

Mr. H. T. Butlin. D.C.L., LL.D., Presi- 
dent, Roval College of Surgeons of England, 
proposed the toast of ‘The Houses of 
Parliament.” 


Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., | 

in the course of his reply, said that 
no Bili, however strenuously opposed or 
supported it was, did as much harm 
or as much good as its supporters or its 
opponents anticipated. and he ventured to 
think that none of the Acts of Parliament 
which had been put upon the statute book 
within the last few Fears had been more 
beneficial to the people generally than those 
which had reiation to the public health. As to 
the proposals for National Insurance, the 
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general principle of the Government Bill.had 
been approved in all-quarters of the House 
of Commons, but it would demand careful and 
critical investigation not only in the House 
of Commons, but by the Institute and others. 
Every effort should be made to improve the 
measure and to carry out its principles with 
due economy. No part of the measure was 
received with more general approbation than 
those clauses which provided funds for the 
establishment and maintenance of sanatoria. 
Altogether, he thought it was a worthy effort 
of any government to have endeavoured to 
bring the great blessing of health into the 
homes of all classes of the people, and to 
stamp out a disease which year by year took 
such a heavy tall of victims. 


The President 
then gave the toast of the evening, The 
Royal Sanitary Institute," and he referred to 
the great progress it had made and was mak- 
ing. The roll of Members and Associates now 
reached the considerable number ‘of 4,800; 
besides pursuing the development of its work 
in Great Britain, it was making good pro- 
gress in other parts of the Empire—in India, 
South Africa, Australia. An arrangement 
had been completed with the Government of 
the Bombay Presidency for the holding of 
examinations jointly with the Institute of 
Sanitary Surveyors. Examinations for sani- 
tary oflicers under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute had also been held in Hong-Kong. South 
Aírica, and several States of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Branches had been esta- 
blished in Western Australia. Measures for 
preserving the health of armies in the field 
had engaged a great deal of thew attention. 
'The Institute decided.some time ago to change 
iis home. . It was a bold scheme, but he 
claimed they had been completely successful. 
The settling down of the Parkes Museum in its 
new home was naturally a matter of con- 
siderable anxiety, but they regarded the 
Museum as one of the most valuable parts 
of the Institute. It was the aim to make the 
Museum and Library places of reference on 
ecientific matters relating to "health and 
hygiene. The exhibits were being revised and 
ood progress was being made with the work. 
Befernng to the Chairman of the Institute, 
the President said they were very ‘fortunate 
in securing a chairman of 30 much experi- 
ence as Mr. Boulnois, whose heart was so much 
at one with the objects they had in view; no 
doubt under his guidance the Institute would 
prosper as it had dome in the past. In con: 
clusion the President referred to the increasing 
respect in which the Institute is held. 


Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, MI. Inst. C. E., 

the Chairman of Council. in reply, said 
the Institute was about thirty-six years old, . 
and it had done excellent work in the cause 
of sanitation. The Institute was unique, in 
that it contained members belonging to all 
professions, and, he was glad to know, women 
as well. The Institute was extending its use- 
fulness all over the Empire, and he felt the 
full responsibility of being its Chairman. But 
the Chairman would be nowhere without the 
assistance of the Council, and he had a most. 
loyal Council. And the Chairman was greatly 
helped by the officers, and Mr. White Wallis, 
their Secretary, who had made his work a life- 
long hobby, had got round him a loyaland able: 
staff. He hoped that the Institute would 
continue to flourish during his year of office. 
There had been a good deal of criticism as 
to the Museum, but a sanitary museum was 
« difficult thing to run, and it was sure to 
be criticised. They wanted to make it popular 
and useful, and any hints they received they 
would be glad to consider. 


Sir Aston Webb, R.A., : 
proposed the toast of “The Visitors.” 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, sanitary science 
in England was far ahead of any other 
country, but since then great advances had 
been made by Germany, France, America, and 
Japan, and they now ran us very closely. 


Sir Thomas Barlow, | l 
in reply, said they always connected the 
Institute with the name of Parkes, and the 
good work the Institute was doing was under 
the inspiration of that great and good man. 
They rejoiced in the work the Institute 
was doing, and had been doing for so many 
years, and they realised that it was sound 
and useful work. 
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The Chairman, 

replying to the toast of his health, said that 
he was particularly grateful for their kind 
reception of the toast, because that was the 
first time he had met the members at one of 
their annual dinners since he was held up to 
the public as a fearful slum owner in con- 
nexion with a place called Walbottle. There 
were times of political excitement when any 
stick was good enough to beat a dog with, 
and he supposed Walbottle was as good as 
another. He did a very foolish thing. He 
took cver some extremely bad houses for 
which he was not responsible. They belonged 
to a colliery company, and he imagined that 
if he took them over he could square the thing 
with the local authority better than the 
eoliery company. But, unfortunately, as 
soon as he took them over the local authority 
insisted on his turning out the inhabitants of 
some twenty-five houses into the street at a 
moment's notice. He refused to do so, and he 
pointed out to the local authority that if they 
chose to turn them out they might, but that 
he would not turn the people out until the 
local authority or somebody else had provided 
houses for them. The local authority then 
exercised their powers. They took over the 
houses, and when they had got them, they 
found that they could not turn the people into 
the streets. The consequence was that they 
allowed them to remain, as he would have 
done, for a certain time until houses could 
be found for them. 


—̃ͤ — 
| THE | 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 
HOSPITALS. 


AT a mecting of the Society of Architects 
on the 11th inst. a paper on Hospitals '" was 
read by Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., from 
which we take the following :— 

Modern hospital planning in this country 
dates from 1858, when the Blackburn and 
(a little later) the Herbert Hospitals were 
built. Then, for the first time, the pavilion 
system was adopted. Previously, the wards 
generally consisted of a number of rooms con- 
taining a limited number of beds generally 
ranged on each side of an enclosed corridor. 
With but one external wall, this necessarily 
entailed absence of through ventilation, a 
matter which we shall see is of vital import- 
ance. The administrative offices and sanitary 
conveniences were all in more or less direct 
communication with the wards; and the 
materials and methods of construction did 
not differ generally from that of ordinary 
buildings for the healthy. These are the 
main .points which mark the difference 
between old and new hospitals. 

I propose to give a general description of 
the buildings which go to form a modern 
hospital, and to deal in detail with the most 
important part, i.e., the ward unit. 

Site. 

The ideal site has often been described at 
length, but may be shortly defined as being 
in the open country, but within convenient 
distance by rail or road of the town or area 
trom which the patients will mostly be drawn. 
A light soil overlaying gravel or permeable 
chalk sloping gent!v towards the south-east, 
and protected by hills or rising ground or 
trees from the north, north-east, and north- 
west. A good water supplv should also be 
available, and facilities for disposal of sewage. 

For special hospitals which depend upon 
the services of the highest medical and 
surgical skill, much has to be sacrificed to 
bring them within reasonable distance of the 
specialist's consulting-room. 

The disposition of the buildings depends, 
of course, largely upon the shape and area 
of the site, and the only general rules we 
can make are that the ward blocks should be 
so placed as to be free from the traftic of the 
other buildings, and the noise and dust. of a 
public highway, should not be shadowed 
by other buildings, and shouid have uninter- 
rupted light and air. 

The public or road approach should be on 
the north side, from which eas access is 
obtained to the administrative oftices, leaving 
the ward blocks freely exposed to the south, 
south-east, and south-west. 


. Out-Patients' Department. 


Adjoining the lodge, I would place the 
out-patients’ department, which should have 
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separate entrances and exits into the road, 
and it should also be entirely disconnected 
from the other buildings. This is a point 
which is not always observed; indeed 
cannot be with some sites, especialiy in city 
hospitals. 

Bearing in mind that dirt and disease are 
largelv cause and effect, no patient is ad- 
mitted to the wards of a hospital till he or 
she have been bathed and reclothed in per- 
fectly clean garments. This cannot’ be in- 
sisted upon in the case of out-patients, and 


zit is obvious that dirt and disease germs to 


a consideralle extent must be deposited in 
that particular departinent; and it is there- 
fore best isolated. "The out-patients’ depart- 
ment is too large to describe here in detail. 
It comprises a number of consulting-rooms, 
each devoted to certain classes of disease and 
surgery ranged round a large waiting hall. 

The main point to be observed in the plan 
is that the hall should be sufficiently large. 
along a long parallelogram to allow of easy 
classification of the patients. In large institu- 
tions it is customary to have smaller waiting 
or preparation rooms intervening between the 
hall and each consulting-room, where patients 
can undress if necessary, and otherwise ke 
prepared for examination by the surgeon or 
physician. 

It is also important to provide separate 
exit doors for the consulting-room. and if it 
can be so arranged, patients should not re 
turn to the main hall, but go directly into 
the waiting-hall adjoining the dispensary. 
This is very difficult to manage unless the 
consulting-room is lighted from the rccf. It 
is so arranged at, Charing Cross Hospital. 


Casualty Department. 

Adjoining, and, indeed. forming part of the 
cut-patients’ department, is the casualty 
department, which, for identical reasons, 
should also be disconnected from the main 


building. For this department it is essential: 


to have easy and quick access from the public 
road, and it should be possible to briüg a 
cab or vehicle almost to the door of the 
operating-room, because fatal damage may be 
done to the injured person in removal. 
At Charing Cross Hospital you will see that 
the doors actually open on to the courtyard. 
Attached to the operating-room would be a 
waiting-hall for patients’ friends, and a room 
or small ward for the injured after treatment. 


Wards. 


Beyond this block is a smaller one for the 
observation of cases suspected of infectious 
disease, or such as may develop in the hospital 
itself. This building should have no closed 
communication at all with other buildings. 

In all hospitals à few rooms or a small 
isolated building is provided for fever cases 
which may arise among patients admitted to 
the hospital for other diseases. It is, cf 
course, better that such cases should be at 
once removed to an infectious hospital, but it 
is not always practicable. The planning and 
fitting of this building falls under the head 
of fever hospitals, which is a subject for a 
separate paper. 

I need only say here, that if one, however 
small. is attached to a general hospital, it 
should be absolutely isolated, with a zone at 
least 40 ft. wide all round. It should be 
complete with kitchen and nurses’ quarters. 


Medical School. 

On the right of the lodge is plaeed the 
medical school, lecture-room, etc., aud beyond 
these the pathclogical department, museum, 
mortuary, and engineering plant house, etc. 
The medical school should contain, besides a 
large lecture theatre, smaller lecture-rooms, 
museum library, students’ studies. The 
students’ recreation and reading room may 
be conveniently placed in the same building, 
though it is not altogether to be commended. 
They would be better placed in connexion 
with. the living quarters or hostel if one is 
provided. 

Mortuary. 

Even in public mortuaries this is recognised, 
and you will fiud, for instance, that in Marvle- 
bone, bodies are placed in a building which 
is more or less a small chapel. For a hospital. 
it may be quite a small place if there ia 
adjoining a large room or preferably a 
mortuary chapel. You may call it, or use it 
as. a vlewing- room.“ In practice, bodies are 
placed in ihe mortuary proper, which is 
severely and coldly practical in its construc- 
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tion and finishings, with its washable walls 
and floors, and ample ventilation. 

When friends or relatives come to see ther 
dead, the body is brought into the view.nz- 
room or chapel, to spare them the grueson-- 
ness of the mortuary. It has always seeme! 
to me there should be a separate exit from the 
mortuary yard to the public rcad. as à 
hearse and funeral procession is not a cheer? 


sight for either the patients cr stat. 
Attached to the mortuary, or in e-e 
proximity, is the post-maitem-room ari 


pathological laboratory. Both rcoms mus: 
be severely plain with washable and im 
pervious walls and floors. The danger of 
blood-poisoning awaits the: careless operat r 
in these rooms. Pathological theatres a: - 
seldom used now. Instruction in pathelogs 
i3 given in the lecture-room, and practical 


demonstrations are held with small classes. 


Orerating-Room. 

Every hospital must have an operating- 
room: and its area and arrangement diffe- 
according to whether the hospital has or lias 
not a medical school attached to it. In the 
former case, all that is required is a fairly 
large room, preferably square, on plan. sa,. 
from 200 ft. to 250 ft. in area. Its adjun.: 5 
comprise a small sinkroom, anæschetic- wont. 
and sometimes what is clumsily called ar 
aſter- recovery room, which is merely a sma: 
ward in which to place a patient immediate: 
after an operation. Separate operating 
theatres are often provided, one to ea" 
surgical ward. partly to avoid carrvirg 
patients long distances and partly because d.-. 
tinguished surgeons differ sq much in ther 
ideas as to fittings. arrangements, et. 
Otherwise, a more reasonable and economi al 
plan is to place them all in one building wit!. 
their adjuncts in common. A very god 
arrangement may be seen at the London 
Hospital. 

Administrative Block. 

Coming now to the main range of buildings. 
we should have in the centre an administra- 
tive block which should contain the otħ.es, 
kitchen stores, etc., and beyond it to the south 
oz even on the upper floors, the nurses. home 
may be placed. I say this with some reserve, 
as for many reasons the nurses Some 
is better separated entirely from the hosp.tal 
proper; and, indeed, it is a more idea! 
arrangement to place this block in its ow: 
separate grounds and out of sight of the 
hospital. No one who has not undergone tt. 
hard life of a nurse, surrounded on all s:des 
by pain and suffering for many more hours 
than the British workman thinks desirable fc 
his own work, can realise the relief of differ- 
ent surroundings and atmosphere. 

The administrative block contains all the 
rooms, oftices, etc., used in the genera: 
administration of the hospital, commencing 
with the secretary's department. committee- 
room, medical officers’ consulting-rooma. 
waiting-room for visitors, general kitcher. 
stores, matron's office. etc. Obviously, it 13 
best placed in the centre of the establishmer-. 
and its planning is governed by an apprecia- 
tion of the various uses of its several parts. 
It need only be said that the secretarial ard 
atfice part should be well separated from tre 
kitchen and stores department. It is general 
to make the main corridor the divis:7n 
between them. 

Kitchen and Stores. 

One large kitchen really suffices for 4 
hospital. It is quite unnecessary to provide 
a separate one for the staff. In mar; 
hospitals a separate kitchen is provided for 
and placed in the nurses’ home; but it is a 
more economical plan to have one kitchen 
only, and if the nurses’ home is at a distan.e 
from the hospital, the nurses’ dining.reor 
may be placed in the main administrat st 
block close to the kitchen. Except in tte 
neighbourhood of large towns or cities it is 
well to have plenty of storage reom., az it 
is cheaper to buy goods in large quantities 
In large centres, however, weekly or ever 
daily deliveries are easily arranged for. I need 
scarcely add that both kitchen and sculer 
should be well lighted and ventilated. ard 
preferably by lantern lights. Also that t? 
walls should be lined at least 6 ft. hizh w^ 
glazed bricks or tiles. Floors are bee 
covered with hard vitrified tiles with cise 
joints. It is also well to bear in mind tix 
rounded corners and skirtings are as neces; 
in these rooms as in the wards. 
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Boiler House. 

In any institution larger than a cottage 
hospital steam is essential for all kinds of 
purposes, from heating to sterilising; and a 
lirge and well-equipped boiler house is desir- 
able. It is a great mistake for architects to 
overlook this important matter and to imagine 
that any small and out-of-the-way corner is 
good enough for the boilers and engineering 
plant. The department is best placed in a 
detached building, and so arranged that there 
shall be ample room, not only for the 
necessary boilers and plaut, but also that 
these can be renewed or replaced at any time 
without the necessity of pulling down build- 
ings or walls. 

Plenty of boiler power is really economical. 
It is cheaper in the end to work a large boiler 
at low pressure, than a small one at high 
pressure. Steam may be required not only 
for heating and cooking, but also for laundry 
purposes and electric lighting, and many small 
Inatters. 


Ward Blocks. 

Right and left of the administrative block 
would be the ward blocks, each not more than 
two stories in height, and connected on the 
ground floor only by a broad corridor; 
although a connecting subway is useful, if it 
is not entirely necessary. There are differ- 
ences of opinion upon that matter. The ward 
blocks should be so spaced that the distance 
between them is not less than one and a half 
te twice times the height of the blocks. "This 
minimum distance is, l am afraid, not often 
attained even in some of the finest hospitals, 
especially those in urban centres. 

Those responsible for the choice of sites 
have too often an indefinite idea as to the area 
required. In the case of King's College, I 
believe they were advised (not by an architect) 
that the area required was one acre to every 
ffty patients. That should be sufficient for 
ward blocks and administrative offices; but 
they did not add any additional ground for 
the large out-patients' department, medical 
school, etc., and I imagine the same thing 
happened at Manchester. Once again we 
have to acknowledge that they manage these 
things much better on the Continent. Ample 
space is seldcm wanting in French or German 
hospitals. 

We have noted that sunlight and air are 
the two most important factors in the cure 
ví sickness and discase. These are best 
secured by adopting the pavilion form of 
ward, and placing the axis approximately 
north and south. The east, south, and west 
walls are thus all exposed more or less to its 
lays at some period cf the day, and every 
bed place along the walls has the benefit of 
sunshine. 

I do not know whether anyone has, as yet, 
dealt with the relative value of direct and 
diffused light in sickness, but definite informa- 
tion on the subject will some day have a 
material effect upon the planning of wards. 
Une gathers that direct sun's rays are tlie 
nore powerful agent; yet south light, which, 
owing to the altitude of the sun, penetrates 
a building to a much shorter distance than 
cast or west, is commonly regarded as the 
most valuable. This is not alwavs obvious 
in view of the fact that it is a common prac- 
tice to build wards of exactly the same 
pattern on both sides of a central corridor, so 
that the end window in one case faces due 
north. 

Coming now to the internal planning of 
the ward block or unit, I should remind you 
that the usual number of patients varies from 
twenty-four to thirty-two. The smaller 
number is more commonly adopted at the pre- 
rent day. The large number was reckoned as 
the maximum which could be efficiently 
looked after by a ward sister and her com- 
plement of nurses. As in every department 
of hfe our work nowadays is more complicated 
and makes greater demands upon those who 
serve, it has been found necessary to reduce 
this number to about twenty-four as a 
maximum. 

Oi this number, eighteen to twenty-two 
may be placed in the main ward, the re- 
mainder being distributed in small one and 
two bed wards adjoining. 

The dimensions of the wards are necessarily 
determined by the area and cubic space re- 
quired by the patients. Apart from fever 
hospitals, that varies according to the views 
of diferent authorities and circumstances. 
One thousand to 1,209 cubic ft. is, I think, 
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the minimum that should be provided in a 
general hospital, although in the purer and 
tresher air of the country seven or eight 
hundred is really enough if more cannot be 
afforded. Inthe latest hospitals this amount 
is jZrgely increased. In the new King's 
College Hospital as much as 1,580 ft. will be 
provided. 

Taking 1.200 as the minimum, and the 
height of thz wards as 12 ft., it would allow 
100 sq. ft. of area per bed. Twenty-four feet 
used to be considered a sufficient width for 
wards, but 26 ft. is more general now. They 
are at times made even wider; but I think 
it is quite unnecessary. With a width of 
26 tt., each bed would have a wall space of 
7 ft. 6 in., which is quite sufficient for most 
purposes. 

It is usual to keep the head of the bed at 
least 6 in. away from the wall, and this allows 
a width of 12 ft. in the centre for stoves, 
tables, etc. 

Stoves with open fires should always be 
placed along the axis of the ward, one fire to 
each 700 it. 1s enough, if hot- water pipes are 
provided in addition for really cold weather. 
‘fhe question as to central or descending 
flues is one mainly of appearance. One great 
advantage of central flues is that we are able 
to obtain good extraction flues for ventila- 
tion alongside the smoke flues. 

There are several makes of stoves on the 

market suitable for wards, but they are not 
so often used as certain popular and widely- 
advertised forms, constructed mainly in iron 
and as unsuitable for the purpose as it is 
possible to be. "The best stoves can be, and 
are, constructed entirely in brick or concrete, 
excepting only the grate. 
Ward windows have been the subject of 
much controversy, and the most useful form 
is a combination of sliding sashes and ventila- 
ting hopper. 

Great ingenuity has been expended in try- 
ing to obviate the obvious disadvantages this 
window possesses in the way of beads, in- 
ternal angles, etc.; such, for instance, as 
making the sashes work in a groove, and 
building the frames flush with the internal 
surface. But none of them touch the real 
objection, i.e., the hidden parts of the cased 
frame. This is very typical of so many so- 
called sanitary improvements in fittings; all 
the surfaces and parts open to view are im- 
proved and simplified, but those out of sight 
are ignored. 

A short time ago a manufacturer brought 
me what he considered a new and improved 
form of inlet ventilator. He showed it to 
me with unconcealed self-satisfaction, and 
with an air of having brought me the thing 
for which I and others engaged in hospital 
work had been vainly seeking. He pointed out 
the plain enamelled surface of the front, devoid 
of mouldings and projecting hinges (when 
shut). I think he was grieved when I pointed 
out that the internal parts exhibited enough 
angles, wheels, and undesirable areas to har- 
bour any amount of dust and dirt. I men- 
tion tnis, because it is so very typical of the 
principle that when the eye does not see, the 
heart need not worry. 

Returning to the subject of windows, it 
cannot be disputed that some form of case- 
ment in solid frames is really the best from 
this point of view. My personal preference 
is for a modification of what is known as the 
Middlesex window, because it was first used 
at the Middlesex Hospital. At Charing Cross 
Hospital each window consists of a number 
uf casements hung on centres and closing one 
upon the other. They are made in teak. 
At the Women's Hospital, Plaistow, they are 
made in steel; and this is undeniably the best 
material. 

If I were to deal with all the details of 
construction of a hospital ward, there would 
be room in this paper for nothing else; and 
I must content mvself with reminding you 
tnat the floors should be of solid fire-resisting 
construction and covered with a non- 
absorbent and. if possible, joint less material. 

Almost as important as the plan is the 
section of the ward block. Always bearing 
in mind that the more sun and air we get in 
and around the ward the better, 1t is well, in 
the first place, that it should not be over- 
shadowed bv other buildings, and, in the 
second, that impediments to free circulation of 
air Should be avoided. 

Tollet, with a logical thoroughness which 
is trulv French, placed his ward blocks on 
stilts, so that the air should have free passage 
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under as well as around it. Recollect that 
the atmosphere is continually in motion, con- 
tinualiy passing up and down, continually 
being purified and revivified in its motion. 
Check that motion, which is after all the 
essence of life, and it begins to stagnate. 
Tollet made the mistake, however, of raising 
his building too high, but only because the 
administration—forgetting the principle he 
had in view—found the space beneath the 
wards adaptable for enclosure as stores, etc. 
A height of from 4 ft. to 5 ft. only would 
prevent this; and still be sufficient t6 allow 
the free passage of air. Much less height 
would render the space difticult to keep clean. 

Lhe section of Tollet's wards is very strik- 
ing. Itis practically a Gothic arch; and the 
centre is no less than 26 ft. above the floor 
line. Jt provides an enormous volume of air 
in the ward; but, inasmuch as experiments 
have shown that there is little movement in. 
air of a room at a greater height than 12 ft., 
it seems excessive. An elliptical section rising 
to a height of 14 ft. is afective; and I am 
told that the ward I built of that section at 
Charing Cross Hospital is the best ventilated 
of all of them, and the one in which it is 
easiest io maintain an even temperature at 
all times. Obviously it prevents a violent. 
deflection of the air entering the wards at the 
upper parts of the windows and ventilating 
inlets, and eases the passage of air up to the- 
extract flues in the roof. 


Bath-Rooms and Lavatories. 


The position of bath-rooms, lavatories, and. 
conveniences varies in practice, but it is most 
usual to place what are quaintly called sani- 
tary towers at the extreme end of the wards 
jutting out at the corners. I do not think 
it an ideal position, because, for one 
thing, it is jus at those points that we are 
able to get the most and best sunlight, which 
these towers necessarily block’ out. These. 
towers are separated by cross ventilated. 
lobbies from the ward. 

Mr. Aldwinckle, at the Brook Hospital, 
placed these offices in a tower leading out of 
the centre of the ward, and this plan has its 
advantages from some points of view; but, on 
the whole, it seems that a better position 
(especially in a short ward) is at the lower 
end of the ward adjoining the ward kitchens, 
etc. This leaves almost the outer wall sur- 
face and windows of the ward itself exposed 
to the sun without interruption. 

It is most usual to place the baths in one 
of the towers, but this is, I venture to think. 
entirely unnecessary from a sanitary point of 
view, and they are more conveniently placed 
adjoining the kitchen and offices. III this 
way it is possible to make the towers of small 
dimensions—a matter of great importance, in 
view of the obstruction they form to the light 
and air of other paris. For this reason, too, 
and another, it is better to put the ward con- 
veniences in one tower and the nurses’ sink- 
room in another. The other reason is that 
the nurses’ work (at best, not the most pleas- 
ant) is rendered easier and more agreeable. 
The special convenience for the use of nurses 
may also be well placed in the sink-room tower. 
It should contain separate sinks respectivelv 
for emptying and cleaning bed pans without 
unnecessary handling; and also a long, wide, 
and shallow sink for washing mackintoshes. 
Also a small cupboard for preserving speci- 
mens of excreta for examination. This can 
be well placed in the thickness of the outer 
wall, and it should be thoroughly ventilated. 

The air which is extracted from the ward 
by open fires and flues must be replenished 
from the outside; and it will be drawn more 
freely through the openings which offer the 
least resistance to its passage. 'That mav 
easily happen to be through the sanitarv 
annexes; and it is, of course, the function of 
the cross-ventilated lobby between the annexe 
and the ward to obviate this. Care must be 
taken that this lobby is not a mere flue 
between them, and that can only be done bv 
making the passage of air in the lobbies easier 
than in the annexe. ]t is possible to make 
the extracting power of the annexe stronger 
than that in the wards, so that the draught 
18 away from, rather than towards, the wards. 

Although I do not propose to deal at anv 
length with the question of ventilation, I 
must state the general principles as applied to 
wards, because it has a bearing on the par- 
ticular form of the pavilion block. 

Tn the first place. I think, it is not unknown 
that I abjure all forms ef mechanical! ventila- 
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i t r vong , 
tion in hospital wards, and it is with no little 
satisfaction that I find that medical men, as 
a rule, are emphatic in their preference, for 
what we call natural ventilation. Ample 
and efficient ventilation can be secured in 
this country by means of open. windows and 
air-inlets. 

In the treatment of consumption it has 
been found that unlimited fresh air is one 
of the most important factors; and it is now 
recognised that it is equally valuable. for 
every other disease. I think it: is not too 
much to say that even the doubtful freshness 
and cleanliness of the air in cities is better 
in excess rather than in small quantities. In 
other words, have plenty of air in the wards 
— clean and fresh if you can—but if you 
cannot, at any rate have as much as you can 
of the best available supply. I am not 
suggesting that air is not best when cleansed 
of all dust. and dirt, but until we can secure 
this by, more simple means than machinery 
and long, dark flues, we are better off as we 
are. l 

In most mechanical schemes the engineer 
cannot resist the opportunity of combining 
the heating with ventilation, i.e., by deliver- 
ing the air into the wards warmed. Those 
who can enjoy and thrive in warm air love 
also sterilised water and other lifeless things. 
The majority of us prefer and thrive better 
on air and water as nature supplies them. 

In placing the windows directly opposite 
one another, we can at most times get a gentle 
flow of air from one side to the other. This 
is the case even on the stillest day, because 
the temperature on any one side of a building 
is always greater or less than on the others, 
and, as we know, movement of air is caused 
entirely by the differences in temperature. 
` In rough or cold weather we have to rely 
more or less on the inlet flues, which are 
placed—one to each bed—in the outer walls. 
They discharge into the ward about 3 ft. to 
4 ft. below the ceiling level. A little air may 
also be introduced at, the floor level, the in- 
lets being so placed that it infringes on, and 
is slightly warmed by the radiators or hot- 
water pipes. This helps the general circula- 
tion of the air. An inlet or inlets may also 
be placed with advantage in connexion with 
the central heating stoves. 


Very important is the provision for extract- 


ing,the foul air which is given off by the 
patients. The most powerful agent in this 
direction is the open stove, but strong extrac- 
tion. flues at the ceiling. level are of equal 
importance, and an induced current is 
valuable. 
'The golden rule is to have plenty of air, 
fresh and cold, but not too cold for reason- 
able comfort, and to keep it gently moving. 


M Staircase and ‘Lift. 

Ik the ward block is of more than one 
story, a staircase and lift is, of course, 
necessary. The stairs should not be less than 
4. ft. in width and with an easy rise, say 
j in. with an ll-in. tread. No winders 
should be allowed. The lift should be large 
enough to hold a bed and. two nurses or 
attendants. lt is desirable that the staircase 
Should be cnt off by a corridor or cross- 
ventilated lobby from. the wards and ad- 


juncts, so that the air from the lower ward 


may not be able to aseendito the one above.“ 
— — 
" THE INSTITUTE 
QF SANITARY ENGINEERS: 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING. 


AT a recent meeting of the Institute of 
Sauitary Eugineers, Mr. Leon Gaster read a 
paper on“ The Hygienic Aspects of Illumina- 
tion aud Recent Progress in Illuminating 
Engineering." from which we take the follow- 
ing paragraphs :— 

Perhaps few of those whose daily work 
does not bear on lamps and lighting realise 
how very rapid the recent progress has been. 

In electric lighting. the chief advance has 
been in the direction of metallic filament 
glow-lamps. In the vear 1905 lamps of this 
kind were known, but were regarded as little 
more than experimental curiosities. Sub- 
sequently, when I exhibited a 200-volt lamp 
of this kind at the Institution of Electrical 
Eugineers early in 1906: there were still many 
who doubted whether it would be possible 
to make such lamps for higher. voltages than 
100. Yet, as you know, such lamps are in 
common use to-day, and the difficulties of 
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making durable lamps of small intensitv has 
been largely got over. We have now. lamps 
consuming: only 11-12 watts per c.p., which 
will burn, under favourable conditions, for 
over 1,000 hours without sensible diminution 
oi light, can be used in anv position, and are 
far less liable to fracture than those in use 
only two years ago. Moreover, it is now 
possible to obtain 100-volt lamps. consuming 
only 17 waits, and 200-volt. lamps consuming 
only 30, A recent. important step has been 
the diseovery that metallic tungsten can be 
produced as a malleable wire. and wound on a 
frame inside the bulb, thus leading to im- 
proved durability and strength. 

At the same time progress in connection 
with arc lamps has also: been very. rapid. 
Lamps credited with a light of several 
thousand candle-pewer and: a. specific con- 
sumption of less than one-third of a. watt per 
c.p. (quite three times..as efficient as the 
older forms of lamps) are now available. 
This improvement has been secured mainly 
by the use of special chemically-prepared car- 
bons, and there have also been advances in 
the design of enclosing globes, reducing the 
consumption of carbons. and expense of 
maintenance. 

The use of luminescent vapours in artificial 
lighting has also recently received special 
altention. Steady progress in mercury vapour 
lamps has been made. <A special develop- 
ment has been the introduction of a new lamp 
using: a quartz tube to contain the mercury 
vapour. These lamps are stated to yield as 
much as 3,000 c.p., and to consume less 
than 02 watts per c.p., and the life of the 
tube is put at oven 1,000 hours. The lamp 
has also the special quality of emitting an 
exceptional amount of non-luminous, ulita- 
violet energy. 

Among other developments in vapour 
lighting I inay mention the progress in the 


Moore: system, in which a ramifying tube, 


often 60 or more feet long and containing 
rarefied gases, is subjected to a high tension 
discharge at 2,000 volts. The quality of the 
light depends largely on the nature of the 
gas used; with nitrogen a pinkish colour is 
said to be obtained, with carbon dioxide an 
almost white colour, closely approaching day- 
light. Quite recently a very distinct red 
tint is reported to have been secured by 
the use of the rare gas, neon. 

It need hardly be said that there have also 
been great improvements in gas lighting. 
Modern: inverted high-pressure gas lamps, 
run at a pressure of 50 in. of water or more, 
are claimed to yield as much as 50 to 60 c.p. 


per cubic foot of gas, which is three times 


as high an efficiency as was considered 
possible with the best low-pressure burners a 
few vears ago. The spread of high-pressure 
gas lighting has attracted much attention. 
But the steady improvement in low-pressure 
burners, especially by the aid of the inverted 
mantle, has been equally remarkable. The 
latest pattern of low-pressure street lamp is 
stated to give as much as 30 c.p. per cubic 
foot of gas per hour. 

Equally important have been the develop- 
ments in methods of controlling gas supply, 
the introduction of automatic means of light- 


ing and extinguishing streets lamps, etc., cn: 


which, however, I cannot dilate at present. 
The durability in mantles, like that of elec- 
tric lamp filaments, has been much improved, 
and this has been the means of enabling gas 
lighting to be applied to many purposes for 
which it might not have been considered 
sultabie only a few years ago. 

Next, we must not forget the rapid advance 
of methods of artificial lighting, such as acet y- 
lene, petrol air-gas, and incandescent parattin, 
which are suitable mainly ror remote districts 
where a gas or electric supply is not available. 
The progress in methods of illumination in 
country districts has been, in its way. quite as 
remarkable as that in gas and electricity. 

Moreover, altention should be drawn to the 
extraordinary development in new uses for 
light which this improvement in lamps has 
brought about. It is possible. that the. use 
of light for special decorative and advertising 
purposes is only in its infancy, and it is 
unquestionable that a great deal more care is 
now being taken to apply light in a wise and 
careful manner for ordinary every-day pur- 
poses. One indication of this change of view 


as been the attention now devoted to the 


scientific design of globes and reflectors in- 
fended to throw the light where it is 
needed for: specific purposes. It is now 
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realised that the mere production of light in 
large quantities does not constitute 
“illuminating engineering," and that it u 
necessary to make good use of the light we 
have. now learned to oduce in such 
abundance. ^ Epigrammaticaly expressed. 
Tight is the cause, illumination the effect. 

The author. then dealt, with features in arti- 
ficaal lighting to be guarded against (glare. 
insufliciency, etc.); indirect lighting and locai 
illumination; the effects of light of different 
colours; invisible  radiation—ulira-violet 
light; and. ventilation and artificial lights, 
etc. 7 

As to the value of measurements cf 
illumination, the author said :— 

“ Before passing on to my concluding re- 
marks, I should like to lay special stress on 
the value of actual measurements of illumina- 
tion; Considerable progress has recently been 
made in the direction of producing simple and 
reliable instruments for this work, and I have 
here an apparatus which was recently used 
in a series of investigations of lighting cou- 
ditions in schools and libraries in London 
recentiy undertaken by myself in conjunction 
with Mr. J. S. Dow, and presented before the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. I mention 
this merely to show that such measurements 
can now be made with comparative ease and 
security, and that they may be of considerable 
service in preserving a record of daylight and 
artificial conditions. One of the points 
brought out by these investigations, for 
example, was the great difference in the dis- 
tribution of daylight and artificial light in 
the average interior. In some cases the dav- 
light illumination at different parts of a 
room varies to a far greater extent than does 
artificial illumination ; in some cases examined 
the range was as high as thirty to one. 

Reference has already been made to the 
enormous variations in daylight that may 
occur from day to day, or even from minute 
to minute. But until we have adequate 
actual records of measurement of such con- 
ditions, the scientific treatment of davlight 
illumination of interiors ìs very difficult. It 
is on]y when such records are prepared that 
we gain an indication of the right course to 
be pursued. The discussion on school light- 
ing which I have just mentioned, for example, 
led some of the surveyors and medical otticers 
of health present to lay stress on the import- 
ance of designing narrow classrooms in which 
ihe distance from windows to the back of 
the room is not too great. 

If this depth exceeds a certain value, the 
old rule that the window area should not be 
less than one-fifth of the floor area does not 
lead to satisfactory results; on this account 
Engelbracht, in Hanover, has suggested as 
preferable the formula 

Ft? ; j 
f= 5 ig»: Where f = window area in square metres. 
F = floor. 
t = depth of classrcom in metres. 


However, even at present, it is probable 
that, with a proper study of the record cf 
daylight conditions available, one could fore- 
tell the average intensity of illumination at 
different parts of the vear, given plans of an 
interior and the knowledge where it is to be 
erected. If more trouble were taken in this 
respect beforehand, it is possible that the 
number of failures, as regards daylight 
illumination in interiors, might be consider- 
áblv reduced. 

One particular matter, special instance of 
the value of precise tesis of illumination, is 
afforded by ancient light cases. At present 
the difficulty of deciding whether an applicant 
has a hond fide claim that his illumination 15 
materially affected is very considerable: it 
is safe to say that iu many such cases the 
photometric measurement of illumination 
would be a very valuable weapon, and I 
understand that Mr. P. J. Waldram has 
recently found his modification of the Trotter 
photometre very serviceable in this connexion. 

As regards artificial illumination, it is 
equally clear that in order fo prescribe what 
is the proper amount of illumination far 
different purposes, one must have available 
some means of measuring the illumination 
provided. For example. in suggesting the 
desirability of having at least 3-ft. candles as 
a reading illumination in schools and libraries. 
the . Illuminating Engineering Society was 
assisted by having at cheir command a record 
uf measurements iu. such interiors showing 
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that this standard could actually be attained. 
In the same way, were it attempted to put 
forward tentative suggestions regarding the 
amount of illumination required for different 
trades and industries, actual measurements 
would be essential as a means of checking the 
results obtained. 

In passing, one may trace an interesting 
analogy between the study of ventilation and 
conditions of air in rooms and illumination. 
In the case of ventilation and air-supply it 
was only when precise and simple methods 
of testing were devised that the importance 
of the matter could be brought home to the 
general public; in the same way, when one 
can demonstrate that illumination is a 
measurable quantity, one has gone far 
towards impressing the public with the 
desirability of scientific treatment.” 


—̃ ͤ ͤ— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


The usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on  Tuesda 
at the County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Mr. Edward White (Chairman) presided. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 

mended that a loan of 5,500/. be made to the 
Hampstead Borough Council as a contribution 
towards the cost of acquisition by the Council 
of *'The Grange," Kilburn, for the purpose 
of an open space. This was agreed to. 
. The same Conimittee also recommended and 
ib was agreed that a loan of 1,276]. be made 
to the Camberwell Borough Council for part 
cost, of acquiring and laying out an open 
space. 

School, BaTrERsEA.— The Education Com- 
mittee reported that it was proposed to re- 
build the Mantua-street 800 „ with an 
accommodation of 1, 152 children, which, with 
the existing school, will provide a total accom- 
modation of 1,524. 

SCHOOL, PoPLAR.—The same Committee also 
reported that it was proposed to demolish 
the existing building and erect on the site in 
Ricardo-street, à new school, and it was desir- 
able to purchase additional property for that 
purpose. 

ANDICRAFT CENTRE, LIMEHOUSE. — 
Another recommendation put forward by the 
same Committee was that a new handicraft 
centre for boys should be erected in Heckford- 
street, and the tender of Messrs. Gathercole 
Bros., amounting to 654/., be accepted. This 
was agreed to. 

NEw ScnHooL Lonpon.—The Committee also 
reported that Lenders would be received for 
the erection of new premises for the London 
County Council School of Photo-Engraving 
and Lithography. 

STAIRCASE, CAMBERWELL.—It was also re- 
commended by the Committee that the stair- 
case ‘be extended at the Ilderton-road School, 
Camberwell. This was agreed to. 

SHAKESPEARE NATIONAL THEATRE.—The 
General Purposes Committee recommended 
and it was agreed that an option, terminable 
in April 1912, should be granted to the 
Shakespeare Memorial Committee to purchase, 
on terms to be afterwards agreed, the site of 
the County Hall in Spring-gardens on its 
vacation by the Council. 

LiQicHTING, ABBEY Mitts.—The Main 
Drainage Committee recommended that in 
connexion with the enlargement of the Abbey 
Mills pumping station, it was necessary to 
arrange for the installation of electric light. 
It was agreed that the laying of electric 
mains for this purpose should be carried out 
by the West Ham Corporation. 

CHELSEA SkaTING Rink.—The Theatres 
and Music Halls Committee recommended and 
it was agreed that no objection should be 
offered to the proposal to convert the Chelsea 
Skating Rink into a cinematograph hall pro- 
viding accommodation tor about 1,300. 

New County Harr.—The Establishment 
Committee recommended and it was agreed 
that tenders should be obtained for the con- 
struction of the substructure of the new 
County Hall. 

frre Stations.—The Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee recommended and it was agreed that 
drainage and sanitary work should be carried 
»ut at the Manchester-square Station, and also 
he necessary repairs at the chief station. 
i'he work in both cases to be carried out by 
he Westminster Construction Company, 
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Susways.—The Highways Committee re- 
commended that the ironwork in the subways 
should be painted, and the work carried out 
by the Councils engineering jobbing con- 
tractors. This was agreed to. 


— — 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


AT tho fortnightly sitting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board ou Saturday the following 
matters were dealt with: — 

Leavesden Asylum.—1t was decided to deal 
with the stone staircases in ten of the patients' 
blocks at this asylum by the fixing of steel 
stair-treads. ; 

Park Hospital.—On the recommendation of 
the Childrens Committee it was decided to 
fix galvanised wire guards to the archwavs 
under the wards cf the above hospital at au 
estimated cost of 400/. 

White Oak School.—The tender of Mr. L. 
Kazak, of Belvedere, amounting to 1.320“. 10s.. 
was accepted for the cleaning, painting, an« 
repair works required at White Oak School. 

The Chief Engineer.—Owing to illness, Mr. 
W. T. Hatch, the Chief Engincer, was granted 
leave of absence for three months, and Mr. 

Cooper, First  Assistant-Engineer, was 
appointed to act in his absence. 

North-Western Hospital.—Mr. T. W. Ald- 
winckle was appointed as architect in con- 
nexion with the provision of additional isola- 
tion accommodation at this hospital at a 
commission at the rate of 5 per cent. on the 
total cost of the works. 


——— 94.—9————— 
METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


AT the usual sitting of the Metropolitan 
Water Board on May 19 the following amongst 
other matters were dealt with: — 

Supply to the Hampstead Garden Suburb.— 
The Works Committee stated that they had 
considered a report from the Chief Engineer 
with reference to the improvement of the supplv 
to the Kidderpore" reservoir zone of the 
Board's area. The recently-established Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb is within this zone, as 
also are other large tracts of land which threo 
years ago were merely agricultural, but. con- 
sequent upon the opening up of railway 
facilities at Golder’s Green, are now covered 
with high-class buildings. Hendon, also, is 
growing rapidly, and the Chief Engineer states 
that the present means of supply require sup- 
plementing at the earliest possible moment, to 
enable an adequate supply of water to be given 
to these localities.—It was decided to ask for 
sanction from the Local Government Board to 
spend 42,175. on improving the supply, which 
will include the provision of a new pumping- 
station. 

Houses at Walton.—It was decided to accept 
the tender of Meesrs. Dick Kerr, Ltd., of 
1,000/., for the erection of foreman’s house and 
watchman's lodge at the Walton pumping- 


station. 
— — 
LAW REPORTS. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice PARKER.) 


West-End Nuisance Case. 
Ffoulkes v. Salisbury-Jones and Vare Bros. 


THE hearing was concluded of thie case last 
week, it being an action for an injunction and 
damages brought by Mrs. Maude Mary Chester 
Ffoulkes, an &uthoress, of Berkeley Cottage, 
2. Jones-etreet, W., against Mrs. Mina Salis- 
bury-Jones, of 27, Berkeley-square, and Vare 
Bros., builders. n 

It appeared that the plaintiff was the tenant 
of Berkeley Cottage for a term of years, and 
the defendant, Mrs. Salisbury-Jones, was the 
owner of No. 27, Berkeley-square, which 
backed upon the plaintiff’s house, and being 
separated from it by a party wall. In August 
and September last the k portion of No. 27, 
Berkeley-square was oulled down for the pur- 
pose of allowing certain building extensions, 
the second defendants being the builders for 
the purpose of doing the work. Plaintiff com- 
plained, first, that the defendante hrd not 
complied with the requirements of the London 
Building Act, and had not given her the proper 
notice, and, secondly, that the operations h 
been conducted in such a negligent manns r as 
to become & nuisance to the plaintiff by dust 
and broken materials, and that ehe had been 
put to considerable expense and inconvenience, 
and that her work ae an authoress and journa- 
list had been interfered with by the defendants' 
pas operations. The defenoe was a general 

eniat. 

Mr. Romer, K.C.. and Mr. Beddall appeared 
for the plaintiff; Mr. Grant, K.C., and Mr. 
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Stamp for Mrs. Salisbury-Jones; and Mr. 
Hamilton, K.C., and Mr. Ford for the builders. 
Mr. Romer explained that in August last 
„the back portion of 27, Berkeley-equare, which 
was only separated from Berkeley Cottage by 
& party wall, was being rebuilt, and the com- 
plaint made was that this was done eo regli- 
ently as to cause great inconvenience to Mrs. 
‘foulkes, and to render her house uninhabit- 
able. She was compelled to reeide in & hotel, 
and this interfered greatly with her literary 
work and the production of a book of remin.s- 
cences which was due for publication last 
November. The house was smothered with 
dust from No. 27, and small po of brick 
came down all the chimneys. Old timber was 
thrown down from a stage at the top of the 
hoarding, and filled the area and kitchen with 
debris, rendering the food in the larder unfit 
to eat. The carpets had to be sent away to 
be cleaned, and the premiees had to be re- 
painted and varnished. She claimed special 
damages in respect of thie, and the extra cost 
of living, payment of a caretaker, and other 
extra expenses incurred. . 

Mrs. Ffoulkes, giving evidence, said that 
moving into a horel was a great inconvenience 
to her, as it interfered with her literary work. 
She was at that time engaged upon & k of 
reminiscences, and had received certain letters 
from very important people for that purpose. 
She did not like haying (e take these valuable 
papers away from her house. 

The caretaker was called, and stated that ehe 
was unable to keep Berkeley Cottage clean 
beoause of the dust that came in. So much of 
it came down the kitchen chimney that she had 


to put the fire out. . m 
who did some painting at 


oseph Wallace, 
Berkeley Cottage, declared that the fresh paint 


and varnish were completely spoilt by the dust. 

After hearing the evidence called on behalf 
of the defendants, his lordship held that the 
defendants’ small non-compliance with the re- 
quirements of the London Building Act, 1894, 
was not a sufficient ground by itself for giving 
damages, but he held that the defendants ha 
been guilty of negligence in the way they had 
conducted the building operations, and that 
they had shown a want of exerciee of ekill end 
care, and that the legal duty in the circum- 
stanoea imposed on the defendants had not been 
discharged. Upon that head, therefore, he 
awarded the plaintiff 401. damages, and said 
the costs must follow the event. 


MANCHESTER County COURT. 
Architect’s Plans and Fees. 


In the Manchester County Court on the 18th 
inst. Mr. Percy Churchill Larmuth, architect 
and surveyor, of Cross-street, sued Mr. Richard 
Lomas, builder, of 55 Longsight. 
for 10“. 10s. as fees for work done. 

Mr. Yates, for tho plaintiff, said that besides 
being an architect and surveyor the plaintiff 
was agent of a building estate for sale in 
Burnage-lane. Early in February of last 
year the defendant approached him and 
negotiated for the purchase of a plot of the 
land on which 5 dr sug to eet three 
shops. Subsequently, after agreeing pur- 
chase the land, the defendant instructed the 
plaintiff to prepare plans for the erection of 
the shops. The plaintiff completed them and 
presented them to the Corporation for ap- 
proval. The Corporation returned them for 
the signature of the defendant, which was 
attached. Six weeks later the Corporation 
intimated that they could not pass the plans, 
as they intended to widen the street and set 
back the building line by 5 yde. The defend- 
ant thereupon said that this made it impractic- 
able for him to erect the shops, and refused 
to pay the plaintiff for hie work. neel con- 
tended that as the work iad a done Pee 
the Corporation intimat eir intention t 
widen the road, plaintiff was entitled to his 
fees, especially as the defendant had personaliy 
approved of the plans and signed hem. 

The plaintiff said that when the plans were 
prepared they had no idea the Corporation 
intended to widen the ] 

In reply to Judge Mellor, K.C., Mr. Green 
stated that the sale of the property was on:y 
in negotiation. 

The J udge: If there had been a settled con- 
tract the defendant could have got compensa: 
tion from the local authority as an aggrieved 
porson, but I see he cannot now. | , 

The plaintiff, in cross-examination, admitted 
that it was the business of an architect to pre- 
pare such plans as would comply with the 
requirements of the loca! authority, but pointed 
out that no one could foresee that an autho- 
rity would suddenly make up its mind to 
widen a road. The plans were etill useful, 
because, except with respect to the set-back, 
they met with all the requirements of the 
Corporation. 

Asked whether it was not the duty of an 
architect to inquire about all euch matters 
before drawing plans, the plaintiff eaid that 
only three or four months earlier ne had built 
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some property adjoining, and on the same side 
of the road, in connexion with which the old 
building line was approved. The defendant 
could 
the shops. He agreed, however, that such a 
set-back would be a detriment to business in 
view of the other property being at the old 
line. At the same time, the defendant could 
have got more money for the land from the 
Corporation than he paid for it. 

The judge said he should think that the 
business of the architect was to fulfil such 
requirements of the local authority as those 
relating to drainage, water supply. sizo of 
rooms, air space, and so on, and that if ho 
fulfilled all such requirements as were in 
existence at the time he drew the plans he had 
performed his contract. Really neither the 
plaintiff nor the defendant had done wrong in 
this case. It was rather a case of two innocent 
parties— which should suffer ? 

Mr. Green, for the defendant, argued that 
the building line was one of the most im- 
portant points an architect had to comply with, 
and that it was the architect's duty to ascer- 
tain definitely what that line was before pro 
ceeding to draw plans. If he drew them 
before making sure, he did so at his own risk. 
Although the Corporation might not have 
known definitely where the new building line 
would be when the plans were first presented, 
an alteration was evidently determined upon, 
and the architect should have de'ayed his 
work. If he had inquired immediately before 
preparing the plans he would have discovered 
that there was to be a change. 

Subsequently, the judge accepted Mr. 
Green's view, that when an architect did 
not definitely ascertain the building line im- 
mediatelv before preparing plans he prepared 
them at his own risk. In this case, he said. 
the plaintiff should have made inquiries, and 
should then have waited until the Corporation 
made up their mind where the line was to be. 
He found that at was the architect’s dutv 
to satisfy the requirementa of tho local autho- 
rity, and that until he did that he had net 
performed his part of the contract. He came 
to this decision with some hesitation. 

Mr. Yates: May I call another architect as 
to the custom of the trade? 

The Judge: It is not a question of custom 
of the trade. It is one of public health. I 
must give judgment for the defendant here, 
but each party will pay his own costs.— 
Manchester Guardian. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd., have 
just issued an album illustrating a number of 
buildings recently erected in their Burman- 
toft’s ‘‘Marmo,” vitreous and plain terra- 
cotta, and faience. The book is excellently 
produced, and is interesting as showing the 
varied uses to which terra-cotta is put nowa- 
dav. The introduction to the album is a 
resumé of the possibilities and advantages of 
various types of Burmantoft’s terra-cotta. In 
addition to the works illustrated, the whole of 
tho elevation of the new buildings for the 
Armourers’ Company in Copthall-court and 
Drapers’-gardens is in course of execution in 
Burmantoft’s white “ Marmo,” Mr. Alexander 
Graham being the architect. The new 
premises in Fleet-street for Messrs. J. Lyons 

Co. are also executed in Burmantoft’s 
" Marmo,” Messrs. Brown & Barrow being the 


architects, 
— Z— 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Berkhampstead.—Plans have been passed for 
the Rev. R. H. Cattell for a vicarage at 
Sunnyside. 

Brentford. — Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Dorey & Co. for a cinematograph 
theatre at High-street. 

Croydon.—The Surveyor to the Rural Dis- 
trict Council has been directed to preparo 
plans and estimates for the making up of ten 
roads in che parishes of Beddington, Mitcham, 
Sanderstead, and Wallington. The following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. H. A. Rayner, 
five shops, etc.. Brighton-road: Surrey Educa- 
tion Committee, bove’ school, Commonside 
East; Mr. Isaac Wilson, six tenements and 
seventeen houses, Church-road, sixty-five 
houses, Hawthorne-avenue, sixty-one houses, 
Ashtroe-avenue, one house, Lewisroad, and 
three houses, Oak wood. avenue; Selected 
Estates Company, ten houses, Seely-road: Mr. 
J. L. Newberg, six houses, Fortescue-road. 

Deptford.—Plans have been lodged by 
Messrs. Lole & Co. for warehouses on tho sito 
formerly occupied by Hills’ Chemical Works, 
Creck-street. 

East Ham.—Plans have been passed for 
.Mr. F. E. Chillingworth for eight houses in 
Brampton-road. 

Finchley.—The following plans have been 
passed :— Messrs. Lavington Bros, five houses, 


easily have got more land and still built. 
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Fenstanton-avenue; Mr. C. F. Day, three 
houses, Churchfield-avenue; Mr. J. Allen, eight 
houses, Cornwall-avenue; Mr. J William- 


son, six houses, Clarence-gardens; Messrs. E. 
& W. Bennett, two laundries, Ballards-lane. 
A plan has been lodged by Messrs. Farebrother 
for sixteen houses, Windermere avenue. 

Greenwich.—Portion of Ransom-road is to be 
made up and paved as a new street at an 
estimated cost of 619/. Application is to be 
made to the L.C.C. for sanction for a loan 
of 900/., the estimated cost of altering the 
levels and extending into Deptford Creek the 
frontage of the Norman Wharf Depot, and for 
the erection of à boundary wall. A portion 
of Straightsmouth is to be formed and paved 
as a new street by Messrs. H. Woodham & 
Sons, Sangley-road, Catford, S.E., at a cost of 
2471. The same firm are also to pave, at a 
cost of 200/., the portion of roadway and foot- 
way running parallel with the above portion 
of Straightsmouth. Plans have been 
for Mr. Norman Drake for four houses, Van- 
brugh Fields, also for Mr. Alfred Roberts to 
build works for Messrs. G. Harvey & Co. in 
Wool wich-road. 

Islington.—Repairs are to be carried out to 
the carriageways of three roads at an esti- 
mated cost of 5481. Portion of the sewer in 
Cleveland-road is to be repaired at an esti- 
mated cost of 140/. 

Kensington. — The following tenders have 
been acoepted:—Improved Wood Pavement 
Company, Ltd., renewal of wood paving in 
Redoliffe-gardens, 6s. . per super. yard; 
portions of Notting Hill Gate, 7s. 44d. per 
super. yard; Pembridge-villas, 6s. 94d. per 
super. yard; Messrs. Wm. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., 
paving Drayton-gardens with wood, 10s. 3d. 
per yard euper.; Improved Wood Pavement 
Company, Ltd., paving Penzance-place with 
wood, 9s. 2d. per super. yard; Messrs. 
Abbott & Charlton, extensions to convenience, 
Avondale Park, and provision of shelter, 
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Lambeth.—One hundred and fifty-five feet of 
tho 15.in. pipe sewer in Dante-road is to be 
relaid at an estimated cost of 125. The 
tender of Messrs. Adamsez, 
Works, Scotswood-on-Tyne, at 1,899/., has been 
accepted for the construction of a convenience 
at Westow-hill Plans have been passed for 
Mr. Leonerd Staines, on behalf of Dr. Gandy, 
for a motor garage at the rear of No. 2, 
Contral-hill. 

Lewisham.—Tenders are to be invited for 

ving and forming Riseldine-street. Messrs. 

ry Bros. are to kerb, channel, and make up 
the roadway of Redruth-road at 615/., and 
Mr. W. Pearce is to pave the footways at 4e. 
per yard super. The following plans have 
œn passed:—Mr James Watt, thirty-nine 
LUN Bellingham and Arran roads; Mr. 
H. Wright, building on site of Nos. 50.52, 
Rashes. -green; Mr. William Allam, six houses, 
Manwood- road ; Mr. J. Laird, jun., three 
houses, Nightingale - grove ; Messrs. 
Jerrard & Sons, six houses, Shell. road: 
Messrs. Gathercole Bros., addition to Horni- 
man’s Museum, London-road, Forest Hill. 

Paddington. — Guardians have instructed 
their Architect (Mr. E. Howley Sim) to pre- 
pare a sketch plan, together with the approxi- 
mate cost, for making an addition to tho 
dining-hall at the workhouse to accommodate 
300 women. 

Tottenkam.— The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. P. Roche, 110, High-road, South 
Tottenham, eight houses, Moundfield-road: 
Mr. W. E. Riley, Superintending Architect. 
L. C. C. Spring- gardens, S.W., forty - eight 
houses, Risley-avenue; Rev. A. B. C. Robin- 
iron church, Vale-road. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. T. Rowley for 101 houses, 
South Grove Estate: also by Mr. Couchman, 
architect, for a hall. etc., in connexion with 
St. Mary’s Sunday-school, Mitchley-road. 
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Public Buildings, Constantza, Roumania. 


The communal authorities of Constantza 
have also been authorised to oontract a loan 
fer 3,000,000 lei (120,000/.) to be utilised in con- 
nexion with the erection of public buildings, 
barracks, schools, and slaughterhouses, the 
construction of baths, paving operations, canal 
extensions, ctc. 


Hospital, Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


The O6cesterreichischer Zentral- Anzeiger 
(Vienna) of May 11 states that the „Haupt- 
städtische Finanz Kommission.“ Budapest. 
have decided to uire a piece of land 
adjoining the Vácer Strasse for the purpose 
of erecting a hospital with accommodation for 
800 beds. 


City Slaughterhouse, Madrid. 


The Gaceta de Madrid of May 11 notifies 
that the municipal authorities of Mataró invite 
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tenders for the construction of a city slauchter- 
house. The upset price is put at 262.951 
pesetas (about 10,500/.). A deposit of 5 per 
cent. of tho amount named will be required to 
qualify a tender. Tenders will be opened cn 
June 12; they should be addressed, al Senor 
Alcalde, Alcaldía Constitucional, Mataró.” 


Public Improvements, Brazil. 


According to an article in the Messager de 
São Paulo of April 14, the City of Sio Paulo 
will soon undergo a complete transformation. 
By the co-operation of the city authorities an. 
the Governrnent of the State of Sao Paulo, 
schemes are to bo considered for the construe- 
tion of new streets and avenues. and the erec- 
tion of imposing buildings, which will neces- 
sitate the expenditure of a large sum of money. 


— cm 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to liter" ry 
and artistic matters should be addressed to THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); tbose 
relating to advertisements and other exclusive. y 
business matters should be addressed to “THe 
PUBLISHER,”’ and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated bw the 
namo and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken anouy nous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
autliors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at thia 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for n- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and acdress 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to rejet 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of & 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
&cceptance. 

N.B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural com eun will always be 
rd dash for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.’ 


6,484 of 1910.—Louis Joseph Jean-Baptiste 
Cheneau and Albert Prevost: Strengthened or 
reinforced material. 

8.990 of 1910.—Richard Henry Annison: 
neers for iron or other metal constructional 


ork. 

9 520 of 1910.— Anderson MacPhee: Appara- 
tus for heating or cooling and ventilaurz 
ships, buildings, and the like. 

9,521 of 1910.—Anderson MacPhee: Appara- 
tus for heating or cooling and ventilating 
ships, buildings, and the like. 

10,548 of 1910.— Thomas William Twyford: 
Brackets or su ports for lavatory basina and 
analogous artiales. 

11,064 of 1910.—Frederick Orbell: Wrench. 

11,427 of 1910.—Francis Conrad Britting: 
Reversible window-shade carriers. 


18,614 of 1910. — Bartholomaus Jackie: 
Securing device for venetian blinds. 
18,686 of 1910.—Benjamen Kotkovski: Locks. 


20,739 of 1910.— William Bernard Knapp: 
Window. curtain, screen, and the like. 

22618 of 1910.—Edward Mohun: Metal 
reinforced concrete piles 

23.115 of 1910. Hare Allan Peters: Strainer 
for sink outlet. 

30.219 of 1910.—Edward Charles Robert 
5 78 (Baumaterialien Aufzugsges): Builders’ 


hoi 

T 304 of 1911.—Emile Bernard Wesebecher : 
Method of of and means for rigidly oonnec'irg 
meta 

10,03 of 1910.—Walter William Smith: 
Water-closets and the junotion and branch 
pipes thereof. 

10,471 of 1910.—Johannes Roth: Automatic 
brick or tile cutter. 

10.527 of 1910.— Fletcher. Rusce, & Ce. 
Ltd., and Thomas William Fletcher: Hot- 
water 5 for batha, Javatories, and 
household p 

13,817 ob. 1910. ) Gottfried Herb:t and Juan 
Ziegler : Method of constructing heat in-ulat- 
ing walls from peat. 

17,398 of 1910. PT "onn Thomas: Locks 
for doors, gates, and the lik 

18.338 of 1910.—John Gustaf Adolf Rhodin: 
Manufacture of white hydraulic cement. 

19,4435 of 1910.—Johann Koenig: Pipe joints. 

19.511 of 1910.—John Kelly: Artificial flag 
stones or slabs for use in constructing railway 
or station platforme and the like. 


PATENTS— Continued on pane an. 


* All these applications are in the sati in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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TREVOR ESTATE COMPETITION :— . 
DESIGN PLACED First.’ Messrs. Horace FIELD & 
SIMMONS AND MR. C. FAREY, ARCHITECTS. 


Br Mr. H. 8. 


' 


DESIGN BRACKETED SECOND. 
GOODHART-RENDEL, ARCHITECT. 


DESIGN BRACKETED SECOND. Br Mx. W G. Wusor. 
F. R. I. B. A., ARCHITECT. 
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TEMPLE OF THE SIBYL AT TIVOLI j BY PIE NESI 


Y IOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI, 
of the greatest among architects 
and unassailable etcher, was born 


at Venice in October, 1720. At the age of 


seventeen he was imbued with a desire 
to go to Rome, through converse with a 
girl, Francesca Corraghi, lately come from 
that city. Thither accordingly he went. 
After spending some time in various toil, 


e ** Piranesi.” By Arthur Samuel. 


8vo, pp. 200. 25 
pates. B. T. Batsford. 12s. 61. net. 


(From Piranesi.” 


Design. 


A “Carceri d'Invenzione " 


PIRANESI." 


for he was very poor, and in discovering 
that his talents were not those of a 
painter he began the work by which he 
is known, some two thousand etched 
plates, of an average size of perhaps 
20 in. by 15 in., revealing Rome as 1t 
was then and as he conceived it to have 
been. He hardly left its precinct during 
the forty years or so of his working life, 
and he died there, or at Tivoli to be 
exact, in November, 1778. 


By permission of Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


sifted his facts with care. 


Al that is to be known of the 
circumstances of his somewhat un- 
eventful life is recorded in Mr. 
Arthur Samuel's monograph, the first 
English biography of Piranesi. Mr. 
Samuel, impelled by enthusiasm for his 
subject, has searched many sources of 
information with patience, and has 
And it is a 
pity that his book, rendered still more 
interesting by some account of the times 
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and atmosphere in which his hero lived, 
should be weakened by a looseness of 
structure which the form he has adopted 
can least of all sustain. It affords 
us pleasure, however, to. be able to 
commend, without reserve, the publisher's 
part in' the book. The binding, the 
printing, the spacing of pages, and the 
reproductions—especially the reproduc- 
tions—are exceptionally good, even for 
Mr. Batsford, whose books, in these 
matters, maintain so high a standard. 

His collation of the various editions 
of the etchings—a laborious and difficult 
task, here attempted for the first time— 
is one of the most valuable features of 
the volume. 

Quite half of the author's purpose, in 
his confused account of Piranesi’s period, 
appears to be to establish his hero as 
the fountain-head of that little English 
renaissance of decorative art associated 
with the names of the brothers Adam, 
of Chippendale, Wedgwood, and many 
others. With equal plausibility Mr. 
Samuel might have claimed the Em- 
pire " mode of France as a province, and 
a more dependent one, of Piranesi’s king- 
dom. His contention 1s nowhere at once 
so vindicated and so disproved as in the 
set of designs for chimney-pieces and “all 
other parts of houses,” taken from “ Egyp- 
tian, Tuscan, and Grecian architecture," 
the '* Deverse Maniere d' Adornare à 
Cannmini," Here, more noticeably even 
than in the Vasi, Candelabri series, are 
to be found all the properties—Sphinx, 
Anthemion, Acorn, and Formal Swag, 
Accoutrement and Arabesque — which 
distinguish, in a demonstrable way, the 
limpire and the Adam styles. Here, too, 
even in the most extravagant instances, 
is all and more than their sense and 
system of design — actually a system, 
it seems, and one almost unfailingly 
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satisfactory at least, in its result. But 
there is nothing in Piranesi’s torrential 
profusion to give earnest of the chill- 
ness, the restraint, or, as some prefer 
it, the timidity (‘‘restraint” is used 
in this country too often as an 
euphemism). the attenuation of cultured 
pleasure in form and classic reminiscence, 
which distinguishes the Adams school. 
The pitch and sort of refinement to 
which that was encouraged could have 
been reached only at a fin de siecle and 
in a Northern land. It is all very far 
from Piranesi. Far enough, too, from 
the Empire style, derived from the 
same source, to permit of the conclusion 
that the brothers Adam and their asso- 
ciates brought to their work sufficient 
original ability to justify the reputation 
they acquired. 

We tire of this mania for tracing the 
source, channel, and outcome of ideas 
in terms of personal credit and blame. 
However applied, this method savours of 
detraction. In the present instance 
Piranesi suffers by implication equally 
with his disciples. That he owed so 
much to his models and worked in the 
spirit of his time was the basis of the 
esteem in which he was held; that he 
owed so little, that he improved and 
heightened both, has been the cause of 
his contemptuous dismissal by more 
recent critics. Our author flounders in 
the usual way in a confusion of dissociate 
ideas. You may write the biography of 
a man—one, separate, unique, unprece- 
dented person; or you may trace the 
development of a conception, trait, mode 
of feeling—disentangle onc of the persis- 
tent threads on which the history of 
mankind is woven. In the one case vou 
are concerned with the qualities of your 
subject; his divergences, surprises, his 
exceptional manner of doing ordinary 
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(Prom " Piranesi.” 


By permission of Mr B T. Batsferd.) 
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things, and the normal traits which in him 
are unexpected. As to his “life work,” 
you paint it—as a painter will picture a 
reach of the river, coloured by the sky 
of the moment, and glassing the world 
around it, or turbid and reflecting little, 
or troubled and foaming against obstacles. 
(The painter does not attach to his 
picture a map of the river, marking with 
a cross his particular reach, your sub- 
ject's“ place in art.“) But if the river 
concerns vou most. find and mark its 
source, and note cach tributary. Where 
it goes underground, as rivers do, some- 
times for centuries, with the divining-rod 
of the philosophic historian vou will 
follow its course, ready to know it, when 
it emerges, bv its peculiar properties, 
whatsoever its change of colour and bulk. 
Piranesi was no mere fount. His was a 
greater destiny. He was the vehicle, the 
channel of a mightier flood than his 
admirer, our author, seems to suppose. 
Ancient Rome, to go no farther Lack than 
the second cataract, is manifest again 
under his hand. We may sce him 
perhaps as the head of the delta whose 
trickling branches—the Adams, Wedg- 
wood, Dance, and the rest—go faltering 
on, to sink at last gradually into the salt, 
unprofitable sand. 
His consciousness of his mission 1s 
indicated in the declaration that he 
believed himself to have won a per- 
manent place in history by his restorations 
But the incident 
of the Etruscan controversy—perhaps 
the leading incident in his uneventful " 
life—is a disturbing commentary on the 
reality of his knowledge. Some cogno- 
scenti in London, through the medium of 
the Investigator, maintained the assump- 
tion, peculiarly offensive to Piranesi, 
that the glories of Rome were wholly 
derived from Greece, and were built 
subsequently to the Roman conquest of 
that country. Piranesi went into tl: 
matter in his customarily wholehearted 
way, and came to the conclusion — a4 
conclusion which was the basis of nearlv 
all the later controversies in which he 
engaged—that this was wrong, that the 
original elements of Roman architecture 
were Tuscan, as is now the accepted view. 
And off he went, ideally violent as ever. 
to Pæstum, and there, with the help of 
his son, etched a score or so of large 
plates, showing the remains of the Doric 
temples, built by the Greek colonists of 
that place, in proof of his contention. 
The Pæstum plates rank by themselves 
in the volume of his work. To our mind 
they do not equal any of the others in 
point of inspired variety and interest. 
They lack the conviction of his other 
work; perhaps they pall because of th« 
unavoidable sameness of the emphati: 
Doric columns, or perhaps because on” 
mav detect in the capable dullness of those 
accessories which Piranesi himself render: 
so significant. the hand of the unpleasing 
Francesco, his son, But as etchings. as 
lessons in chiaroscuro and in the handling 
of great uncompromising dark masses of 
stone, in point of actuality, and as pieces 
of drawing and perspective, even as a 
mere monument to their author's endur- 
ance in labour, they are sufficiently won- 
derful. But Piranesi could not do well so 
far from Rome. Although he believed. 
and acted upon his belief with al! con- 
troversial fervour, that these Doric 
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remains were pure Etruscan, indigenous 
Roman work, the lifelong fever which 

ssessed him, the Spirit of Rome strain- 
ing for release, could find no outlet in this 
alien toil. 

How different is his treatment of his 
veritable stuff! One sees it best in the 
smaller, less considered plates, where, we 
may suppose, the Great Intention was 


less hindered by his own. There is one 


of a temple half buried. Sinking, is it ?— 
Or do the few remaining mortals, standing 
desolate, hope by heaping filth upon the 
earth to pass unawed through the portico, 
and lean at last upon that balustrade ? 
Of three men on a pile of resigned débris, 
two grub feverishly in the ground, the 
third, as befits one now rendered in- 
different bv surfeit, points, to distract his 
companions' disproportionate anxiety, to 
some surpassing wonder a little farther 
on. Another has turned his face to the 
wall beside an ancient arch, hoping 
perhaps, by dreaming or dying, to win 
back to former times. One pigmy upon 
the edge of a great podium makes a 
speech to another below. Two others, 
furtive yet faltering, make their way 
down a staircase built for proud stro 
feet. Puny windows like though 
bullet-holes, and a chimney-stack where 
once & quadriga stood, point with in- 
stance, chapter and verse, the rage and 
mocking despair at his day which must 
have lain at the bottom of Piranesi’s 
mind. On another plate, a small view of 
the Ponte di Rimino, the parapet of the 
bridge is fringed with men, excited and 
waving spears—ghosts, it seems, since 
there are too many of them for these 
wildered times. Nearer, on a spit of mud 
by the river, there stand three ragged 
men with heads downhung, as though 
arraigned before that army of the past. 

What atmosphere and depth, what 
etching on these small plates ! 

In treating fragments of old Rome the 
man becomes delirious. Wilder even 
than the famous Carceri, burning with 
a fiercer heat, is one of the smallest 
plates he ever made. It shows the 
remaining columns of the temple of 
Jupiter“ in gran parte interrate nel piano 
moderno di Roma." It is about five inches 
by eight inches wide. Sky and columns 
quiver and flame in concord. In a view of 
what remained of the Thermm of Titus the 
ruined pieces stand in a strangely-lighted 
world, staring still in the original stupe- 
faction of their sundering. In another, 
of the walls of the Quirinal, earth and 
masonry roll and reel as though this 
awful piano moderno were at last to be 
heaved up and cast aside, as though Rome 
were about to awake under Piranesi's 
lifelong caress. 

The views of actual Rome in his time, 
and of the buildings then in use, are not, 
like the pictures of the ruins, haunted by 
desolate beggars, scattered and purpose- 
less. In these, people of all kinds go 
about and prosecute their affairs. Had 
he been asked, by one blind to his 
obvious delight, why he dispersed them 
so freely, Piranesi would probably have 
answered (though surprised at the ques- 
tion—architecture even then being not yet 
finally divorced from life) that they were 
there to “give scale.” In point of fact they 
serve to falsify, to magnify the size of 
the setting to their pantomime. But 
even so, when they masque in their 
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contemporary haunts, they bear in their 
attitudes a sense that in these particular 
surroundings life is still possible, and 
maintain a brave assumption that the 
gigantic basilicas are not really too big 
or the hillocks in the road too many 
and too mountainous. Yet those same 
hillocks are everywhere; broken drums 
of columns and the contours of shattered 
sarcophagi tell of what they are made 
through breaks in their troubled surface. 

There are infrequent times, however, 
when Piranesi allows contemporary 
doings to flaunt recklessly, or even to 
stand assured, in the presence of the 
antique. Both attitudes belong to that 
Venice, fat in decline, to which he never 
failed to affiliate himself—the Venice in 
which Candide sups with a company 
of kings come to keep the Carnival. 
Remembering that world, he permits 
luxury to pass unheeding, and magni- 
ficent carriages to get about somehow 
over ways rendered dangerous by scraps 
of the insistent past they endeavour to 
ignore ; he permits ships also—proud and 
painted ships of Venice, still maintaining 
the pomp of her maritime prestige—to 
float almost on an equality with his 
ruins, to menace with their spars, if not 
to assail, the sacred stones. Yet one 
cannot suppose that he may have felt 
then the terror of the attack which the 
machinery of commerce was even at that 
time engineering, or realised the irrepar- 
able damage it was to do to the things 
he loved. The world was not yet 
scraped, cleaned, and ordered. 

Trees young, yet grisly, grow in irrele- 
vant places, having their roots and reason, 
one must think, in the great Rome which 
lies even now not so very far below. 
For Piranesi that Rome must have lain 
always at the penultimate moment of 
resurrection, ever restless in her sleep. 

Piranesi’s foliage has a quality in 
complete consonance with his outlook. 
It is of a kind which does not grow on 
land, though it may grow in the sea—is 
more easily imagined there. Not dia: 
phanous, it yet bends and sways in the 
surrounding tides of light. His trees are 
not so much intended to deepen the 
peculiar atmosphere of his conceptions, 
as seen to be inevitable in that atmo- 
sphere, and only in the second place 
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aga | upon it to intensify its qualities, 
as real trees do. They are old and 
twisted, tough, one is certain, and yet 
with an evergreen sapfulness so insistent 
as to banish the idea of their eventual 
cessation more certainly than to preclude 
all expectation of the spring. Sometimes 
it is difficult to determine whether a 
certain furry excrescence is to be con- 
sidered tree or beggar-man, so much of 
a kind are those stubborn shrubs with 
the ragged despondent folk that hides 
amongst them. They seem to address 
men who, capable of sinking deeper, do 
not heed them. Their branches twist 
into satirical gesture ; they are conscious 
of their stature from their roots in the 
buried past. | 

The verdure which covered Rome in 
Piranesi's day is now for the most part 
gone. A place of mystery and half- 
veiled glory then, as we may see it, a 
place of delight and torturing regret 
wherever one turned, a fitting bourne for 
pilgrims, is now but a half-built town, 
displaying many bare, though doubtless 
eligible sites. because it is more hygienic 
so, and because in these days we will be 
businesslike even in the aspect of our 
mistakes. Thus—as goes a criminal's 
head, so goes modern Rome. 

Piranesi was not the man to abandon 
for dreams and the making of pictures 
such scraps of actuality as were at hand. 
His fiercest visions, equally with his most 
intangible fancies, spring from an in- 
timacy of knowledge to which only long 
love and labour may attain. Observe the 
tireless accuracy and delight with which 
he measures and engraves odd caps and 
bases, enriched mouldings and reliefs. 
The wonderful series of candelabrs, Vast, 
etc., each plate with its dedication to 
some dilettante—usually an English man 
or woman—bears witness to his care and 
industry. This was the work on which 
he wittingly staked his life. To have 
one’s name engraved in dedication in 
this series was one of the most prized 
trophies of the Grand Tour." Men who 
are not forgotten to-day, and some who 
otherwise are, seem to have realised the 
immortality the distinction would convey. 


Robert Adam figures largely, and such 
‘others as Penn Asshton Curzon, Cavaliere 
Inglese, Amatore delle belle Arts, and 


An Ancient Roman Circus, near the Appian Way. 
(From an Etching by Piranesi.) 
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Signor Guglielmo Beckford, not only 
Amatore, but also Seguace, active patron. 
These men might almost have preferred 
Piranesi’s delineation to the tangible 
actuality, not only because it could be 
more easily obtained and more con- 
veniently possessed, but also because, 
under Piranesi’s needle, the thing, what- 
ever it was, underwent a refinement and 
perfecting to the ultimate degree, without 
any sacrifice of the most reverent ac- 
curacy. Compare some of the pieces in 
what is, to the present writer, the most 
haunting corner of the British Museum, 
that part of the central hall through 
which one passes to the reading-room, 
with Piranesi’s rendering of them. What 
is but limestone or marble in reality 
becomes bronze or ivory, or some un- 
known, impossible, and more precious 
material still, under his transmuting care. 

One might not have wondered if, with 
his untiring and time-devouring devotion 
to what remained, he had hesitated to 
make necessarily hazardous reconstruc- 
tions of what his Rome may have 
been. But he is far from deliberation 
even at this point. Indeed, the restora- 
tion, on his plates at least, of former 
glories, was the corollary, consciously 
cherished, of his labours on the relics 
of them, at that time being so eagerly 
uncovered and discussed. And we are 
not aware of his having had any 
hesitation in advancing his prodigious 
plans as anything but merely accurate, 
in the limited scientific meaning of the 
word. That they easily surpass in splen- 
dour the timid and piteously “ reliable ” 
surveys of to-day is certain; that they 
are nearer the literal truth is at least 
possible. But be this as it may, they are 
the steel and flint, whereas your latter- 
day dubieties are barely even the tinder, 
for the kindling of that wonder and 
desire which must attend a conception of 
ancient Rome. There is one map of over 
four feet square, covered with plans to a 
scale of about one-quarter of that of the 
ordinary ordnance survey sheets. Most 
of it was conjectural, no doubt. But the 
quality of his conjecture may be realised 
in the instance of the great series of 
plans of Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, during 
the completion of which he died. Later 
excavations vindicated his guesses ” to 
such an extent that his plans came to be 
regarded as miracles of inspired know- 
ledge. The spirit of Rome used him to 
the end as the agent of her release. 

He did not content himself with plans. 
What architect could? There is plate 
after plate of sections. In the sections 
of bridges especially he delighted—mon- 
strous foundations, thick as the earth’s 
crust almost, certainly stronger, and in 
isometric projections of interlocked 
masonry, illustrating, in conjunction with 
his unnecesarily laboured exposition of 
the theory of the wooden origin of the 
Doric Order, that hidden energy of the 
architectural psvchology which works in 
terms of essential structure and can 
amuse ‘tself endlessly with a “ box of 
bricks.’ He was no more content to 
evoke only the apparition of his concep- 
tion of Rome than he was capable of 
confining himself to the realisation of one 
aspect of its architectural embodiment, 
as we shall note below. What a terrible 
piling of splendour was his idea of this 
aspect is seen in such views as that called 
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Antiquus Circi Martial. What controlled 
profusion! And it has a dynamic 
quality possessed by no other restora- 
tions we know. The things portrayed 
embody a process, not a state. The 
man is picturing what lives for him, not 
galvanising what is dead. Wonder is 
heaped upon wonder, and the new glory 
outshines, though it does not entirely 
supersede the old. In the foreground is 
Piranesi’s beloved jumble of abandoned 
gods. The Stadium, of great width, 
stretches away, almost out of sight, far 
past the farther of the two gigantic 
mete. Beyond is the Appian Way, and 
above it stairs and terraces, trophies, 
smouldering urns and votive heights— 
stuff of dreams, yet realised completely. 
And there is this strange aspect of 
process about it all; and, since these 
thines cannot conceivably grow greater, 
it is the process of decay. It is the 
flower grown too heavy with its own 
magnificence—Imperial Rome. 

There is another aspect of this uprearing 
splendour which the forged, tortured 
spirit of Piranesi might not ignore. His 
pomp of palaces would have lacked its 
solidity of hauteur had not a consciousness 
of their foundations lain in the deeper 
part of his mind. And as in actuality 
they were buried deeper than all the 
ruins he might see, he drew them out of 
his head, and in a delirium of expiation 
produced the dread Carceri. 


The plates of this short series arrest. 


even the vulgar. Quieter minds they 
hold captive and gazing, in horror and 
perplexity, mazed and wandering about 
the inconsequent labyrinth, or in that 
exultation which cries “ At last!” and 
settles to dwell fondly and fevered on 
each dreadful stone. The “ cultured,” as 
at other times, are left in realms above. 
A fair example of the sophisticated attitude 
is the ingenious discovery, somewhere 
proclaimed, that Piranesi got his idea 
for the Carceri from a plate in one of 
Marot’s books entitled the “‘ Prison 
d’Amadis.” It is very probable that 
Piranesi knew this plate. It includes 
all the properties of the Carceri—stones, 
arches, ropes, bars, chains. But this 
Prison d’Amadis,” by Marot, is as 
literal a piece of pasteboard and canvas 
as the Carceri are real visions and pro- 
jections of actuality, as finite and amusing 
as they are infinite. To those who 
advance an analogy the sight and sense 
of the Carceri is denied. The unnecessary 
story that these plates were produced 
during a period of temporary insanity is 
but a kindred product of that same state 
of mind—that spiritual inhibition. It 
may be proved circumstantiall that 
Piranesi suffered from a fever about the 
time when he was making these pictures. 
The body would be dry and tough indeed 
which could remain unheated during such 
a perturbation of the soul. 

The manner of etching in these designs 
proclaims the pain and stress through 
which they were delivered. They were 
not first plotted in plan and section. 
Molten on to the copper they were 
poured. And if the line of an arch come 
awkwardly, why then, it must waver in 
its course. A tendril stairway, wearying 
of its climb, sinks again into the sub- 
consciousness whence it arose. A great 
black gangway, darkening the ground, 
leads to a blank stone wall. One 
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cannot believe that even the highest 
vault supports a roof, or that the 
floor, when seen, though it may be at 
ground level or even lower, is yet the 
ultimate depth. Lateral boundaries are 
equally impossible to define. Light un- 
naturally plays upon the walls, casts 
shadows even, and yet gives no relief. 
Iron lanterns hang for a yet more terrible 
night. Only twice do we get an indica- 
tion of the outer world—elimpses more 
hopeless than the maze behind, thev are 
so final a denial of escape, hopeless 
as the interminable stairs up which the 
wildered soul must urge its body in 
Sisyphean torment. It is a world of 
prison ; and the gaoler has forgotten, or 
is dead. 

On the title plate, one, chained variously 
and unreasonably to a height, cries with 
the gloating of an initiate to a recruit, 
the horrors that are to come. He is huge, 
if indeed there be any constant of scale 
in this underworld. Men twenty feet 
and twelve feet high stand by others 
full grown to the ordinary stature. At 
another point a bunch of Titans writhes. 
uneasy and precarious, on an insecure half 
arch. Openings are barred and spiked with 
irons so big that they might be effective 
only against a giant. It is as though, in 
the hallucinations of confinement, thie 
mind were deprived of the comparative 
sense. Big and Little fade out with Time, 
Night and Day. All is that illusion from 
which there is no escape. On one wild 
plate a terrific wheel, without spokes or 
hub, crushes men. They stick. 

That note of actuality, of the immi- 
nence of terrible, unavoidable, irreparable 
physical evil is present throughout. (an 
the moving Spirit in Piranesi have 
known that this world-old connotation of 
„prison was shortly to be Jost? Can 
that Spirit, before the horror of our 
hygienic prisons became subject only for 
the subtlest of psychology in verse. or to 
be conveyed by the vertigo and despair 
of the unheard drone to the lighter music 
of the day? Can it have urged this man, 
so much to its purpose, to epitomise 
finally the dungeons of former times * 

For most people the Carceri seem to be 
the ultimate expression of Piranesi, the 
deepest pit into which his spirit. thrust 
him. This is true. In them throbs the 
basic aria. But if they are the roots, 
there is also a topmost flower. On the 
stem of research, and above the crowded 
leaves of views of Rome, above and 
transcending the fruit, those restorations, 
come the several plates of fantasy and 


.over-bubbling delight. Any attempt to 


describe these things, as things, in words 
would be—unsatisfactory. They are the 
sort of power an artist may come to after 
years of meticulous toil at his properties 
—the cream of ferment from a brimíul 
vat. 

Chains, sarcophagi, snakes, and swags 
of medals, a bundle of arrows quivered 
in the earth and broken fauns grinning 
still at inquisitive men; a gigantic 
dolphin, gasping on a castle wall, or 
natural rock it may be, and muchelse. A 
catalogue gives nothing, or but an un- 
resolved cryptogram of the scene. Once, 
two vital ragged men on a Titanic little 
bridge gesticulate with the emphasis of 
marionettes (that is their relative scale) 
amongst the terrific ruins, ironic and com- 
passionate, or merely indifferent, of 
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Imperial Rome. It is in these plates as 
though all he knew of ancient work and 
all the remains he has portrayed, join 
hands and dance together in dreams, not 
of Rome, but of her ruin. Throughout 
most of his work it is apparent, but here 
in these outpourings of superabundance 
it becomes incontestable, that Piranesi, a 
link in the eternal chain, was the pre- 
cursor in visual imagery of the revival 
of Romance. Thus, then, we see him :— 
as a boy, beautiful, it was said, and 
precocious in bringing to his father’s 
craft of stonemason and builder the 
conscious art that was to raise him to 
pre-eminence and render his place 
unique ; as a man, fiery and dark, aggres- 
sive in contention, and working always 
at a prodigious pitch, delving steadily, 
as those others out of the reluctant 
earth for profit, so he out of his longing 
soul for love. He lived intensely, married 
and had sons and daughters. But life, 
wife, children alike were only his 
valued assistants in his obedience to the 
Spirit of Romance and in the service of 
his mistress, Rome. 
———— —bĩ — 


NOTES. 


WE are glad to see that 
Sir W. B. Richmond 
makes another appeal to 
reason and good feeling in the columns 
of the Times. Being addressed to 
Parliament and not to the City Corpora- 
tion, it will, at any rate, be understood. 
As he rightly points out, 1n such matters 
as this there are those that know and 
those that do not." Politeness may 
have constrained him from stating more 
explicitly that the Corporation authorities 
do not. This, politeness apart, is of 
course the plain and obvious truth. 
The Corporation does not know—how 
should they? The trouble is that nothing 
human will convince them of their own 
ignorance. This being so, it is intoler- 
able that the amenities of the river and 
of our Metropolitan Cathedral should 
be at the mercy of an ignorance which 
unfortunately does not want to be 
enlightened. Parliament has a plain 
duty before it—to reject this Bill; 
and to continue to reject it till the Cor- 
poration can show that properly-qualified 
experts have considered it from every 
point of view—when they may possibly 
discover that this, after all, 1s not the 
right place for a main through traffic 
route, and that the whole treatment of 
the scheme is based on a false and mis- 
taken idea. When Parliament has 
performed this duty another awaits it— 
to remove all such questions as this 
from the jurisdiction of all Corporations 
which have shown themselves hopelessly 
incapable of dealing with them. There 
is one argument, though, which must 
appeal to every man of feeling—the 
argument of cost. That the wealthiest 
city in the world and the capital of the 
Empire should be expected to spend 
one single penny piece more than the 
barest necessity demands, merely to 
turn failure into success, is, of course, 
preposterous—even when the _ bridge 
itself costs it nothing, and the London 
County Council helps with the rest. 
How much more preposterous therefore 
is the sum of a million pounds! Should 
London ever by chance happen to attain 


St. Paul’s 
Bridge. 
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to the degree of enlightenment of a 
second-rate French provincial town 
there may be some kope for public 
improvements, but not till then. 


EVERYONE jealous for the 


25 Pau's honour of London will 
the House of rejoice to hear that a Com- 


Commons, mittee of Members of the 
House of Commons has 
been formed to insure the recommittal of 
the Corporation's Bill affecting St. Paul's 
Bridge. The meeting, presided over bv 
Mr. Morrell, decided to circularise the 
members, pointing out the drawbacks 
of the present scheme and asking for 
support to insure that the Corporation 
in administering the funds of which they 
are the trustees may avail themselves 
of the 
produce a scheme worthy of the capital 
of the Empire." "This is safe ground 
to take. We congratulate Mr. Morrell 
and his associates on their enlightened 
public spirit, and heartily wish them 
every success. Public opinion—except, 
it seems, in the City of London—has 
lately made a great advance towards 
the due appreciation of the value of the 
amenities of a city, as witness the stress 
laid upon them in the Town Planning 
Act—the mental or spiritual aspect as 
something more really vital than the 
grossly material side of our civic life— 
and this new spirit of the age, we confi- 
dently anticipate, will be faithfully re- 
flected by the representatives of the 
people when the real nature and gravity 
of the issues at stake are properly placed 
before them. The unfortunate part of 
this controversy is that the Corporation 
has been allowed to pose as the defenders 
of sound common sense and practical 
utility against the attacks of unpractical 
and visionary dreamers with no idea 
of traffic requirements or of the value 
of money—a pose which the facts do not 
justify. If individual artists have 
emphasised the artistic aspect of the 
question, that does not go to prove that 
the scheme is not open to the greatest 
objection from the strictly utilitarian 
int of view, as we pointed out in our 
issue of Julv 2 last. There should be 
no difficulty, however, in convincing 
an impartial assembly of intelligent men 
that there is no necessary conflict between 
beauty and utility—that, on the contrary, 
they are, rightly considered, one and the 
same thing. This fact is, indeed, the 
raison d'étre of the existence of the 
architect. That his whole life is devoted 
to the expression of utility in terms of 
beauty is just the reason why his special 
skill should be at the service of the com- 
munity to assist in solving an otherwise 
insoluble problem. 


Lambeth Ir is stated that the 
Bridge. Finance Comnuttee of the 
London County Council 

has approved a design for a steel arch 
bridge, 48 ft. in width, at a cost of 220,0002., 
including the cost of acquiring land, as 
compared with a previous estimate of 
500, 000“. for a similar bridge 60 ft. in 
width. At first glance this looks as if 
the London County Council by cutting 
off another 12 ft. in width and so saving 
another 280, 000“. could obtain a 36-ft. 
bridge for nothing, with a balance of 
60,0001. for the relief of rates. We fear 
that such à triumph of municipal finance 
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is too good to be true, and that the 
explanation lies in the fact that the new 
design is not “a similar bridge” to the 
original one, less 12 ft. in width. The 
original design, we take it, was one 
which the technical advisers of the 
Council considered at that time to be 
exactly suitable to its position and 
surroundings, and not more than 
sufficient for the estimated traffic. We 
should be interested to know if they 
have changed their opinion, and, if so, 
on what grounds they now estimate 
the traffic at four-fifths only of their 
previous estimate. Considering the im- 
provements now being carried out in 
this neighbourhood, bringing Lambeth 
Bridge into direct relation with the 
Houses of Parliament, it is essential 
that it should be built in a worthy 
manner. We must say that any such 
saving in cost as is here suggested makes 
us a little nervous as to the ultimate 
result. 


F; THE frequent fires at 
Tensor temporary exhibitions, 
Exhibitions, etc., where highly in- 


flammable forms of con- 
struction ure used, have decided the 
Executive of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee to issue a detailed report 
on the great Brussels Exhibition fire 
of last year, and to supplement it with 
suggestions as to safeguards against fire 
in future temporary exhibitions, etc., set 
out in the form of model regulations. 
The illustrated report (Red Book No. 154), 
by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, Chairman of the 
Committee, is a useful and interesting 
work which can be studied with advan- 
tage by all concerned in the erection 
and control of buildings, especially at 
a time like the present, when so many 
temporary structures are being erected 
in connexion with the Coronation 
processions. The view of the Executive 
of the Committee is that the time has 
arrived when we should have either 
general regulations or a form of model 
by-laws that could easily be adopted 
by localities to meet special fire risks. 
The Brussels Exhibition disaster meant 
a loss of over two million sterling, of 
which about 1,750, 000“. was insured, 
but many of the exhibits were entirely 
irreplaceable. At a show like that at 
Coney Island there will probably be a 
loss of over 250,0004. But what is far 
more important is that if these fires 
were to occur w hen the public are actually 
in the exhibition buildings or shows 
a verv serious loss of life is to be antici- 
pated, much as at the Paris Charity 
Bazaar fire of 1897. 


THE recommendation of 
N the General Purposes 
Theatre, Committee of the L. C. C. 
that an option on the 
Spring-gardens site be granted to the 
Shakespeare Memorial Committee free of 
charge 1s a just recognition of the national 
aspect of the undertaking. We cannot 
say, however, that from the point of view 
of à monumental building this site is 
altogether ideal. The position may be 
admirable, but the site itself is lament- 
ably insufficient for a building that 
should be worthy of the occasion and 
equal to anything of the same nature 
to be found in other countries. We 
think it should, be thoroughly realised 
D 
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The A.A. Play: Mr. C. Wontner Smith as “the Architect." 


by the Committee from the start that 
if they want a fine building they must 
have a fine site with suitable approaches. 
From the point of view of the player,the 
performance of the plays and not Ithe 
external appearance of the building may 
be of the essence of the Memorial. In 
this case we would venture to suggest 
that if the funds do not at once permit 
the acquisition of a suitable site that 
the hire or purchase of a theatre for 
temporary use would meet this difficulty 
till the Committee are able to deal 
with the matter in the true Shake- 
spearean spirit. We imagine that a 
good many of the subscribers would be 
disappointed with nothing but a rather 
superior commercially-arranged theatre 
with a. 20-ft. passage round it as the 
law: provides, instead of something which 
bv its treatment and surroundings recalled 
the “ spacious days of great Elizabeth." 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has, 


The QM, we understand, «decided 
Arts System (5 introduce the Beaux- 
of Education . 
at Harvard. Arts method of archi- 


tectural 
Duquesne, of Paris, 


training, M. 
having been 


appointed Professor of Design. It is now 
some forty years since the American 
pioneers of a more liberal system of 
education, Professors Ware, Letang, and 
Chandler, added the Beaux-Arts system 
of the atelier method of teaching archi- 
tecture to the curriculum of the students 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Subsequently the older schools fell into 
line first Cornell, next the University 
of Pennsylvania, then Columbia. 
Harvard held out longest. The Beaux- 
Arts method of instruction now per- 
meates the United States, and thus far 
stands for the best education of the 
student of architecture. M. Duquesne, 
who will be so largely responsible for 
the formation of the new school at 
Harvard, won the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1897. Until recently he held a 
position in the Government office as 
architect en second.” 


— . — — 


CHURCH OF ASCENSION, TIVERTON. 


The foundation-stone for the additions to 
this church was laid last week. The architect 
for the building is Mr. F. Bligh’ Band, 
F. R. I. B. A., of Glastonbury, and the contract. 
is being carried out by Mr. F. J. Blackmore, 
of Tiverton. Both these gentlemen are Free- 


masons, 
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ANNUAL PLAx. 


SATIRE is an indispensable element in a 
civilised community, and more especially, 
perhaps, in the specialised congregations of 
men or women which develop into societies 


of more or less importance. Societies of the 
kind—societies, that is, with a purpose— 
often lose the saving grace of humour, and 
with it a sense of proportion, which is, aíter 
all, an essential part of high seriousness. 
We should not like to hazard to what extent 
the amelioration of mankind has been depen- 
dent upon the wits of their time, but we need 
not hark back to Aristophanes and Moliere 
to learn that they had a considerable effect 
upon morals, points of view, and manners; 


particularly have they, it may be, assisted in 


reducing the pretentious bore to his proper 
place. The Architectural Association seems 
throughout its history always to have kept 
an eye on the lighter side of things, and its 
wholesome sense of humour reached, perhaps, 
its apogee with the production of the first 
number of the Purple Patch, a httle paper 
which was not only funny, but scholarly; 
that is to say, its jokes were elaborated with 
some sense of literary style without losing 
their spontaneity. It hit pretty hard at 
times, without, however, transgressing the 
rules of sportsmanship. The Purple Patch 
as a paper has, we believe, ceased to 
exist, but the young bloods responsible for 
its production hays apparently adopted the 
title as a  nom-de-plume to cover their 
various individualities in the authorship ot 
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the Play, with & Prologue, given at the 
Maddox-street Galleries for three nights this 
week. The Prologue and the Play alike 
provided excellent entertainment. The 
point of both pieces lay in the elaborate 
leading up to a most amusing evasion. In 
the Prologue we were presented with the 
scene of the A.A. Council Room with the 
Play Committee in possession, convened, 


Mr. G. B. Carvill as “the Purple Patch.” 


almost on the eve of the performance, to 
consider the writing, rehearsal, and produc- 
tion of the forthcoming play. The Committee 
seemed very actual; in the use of familiar 
names the fun was sufficiently personal, yet 
within certain limits the scene was a capital 
parody on all committees. It eventually 
escaped the issue before it, as committees 
sometimes will, by accepting the suggestion 
of Mr. Cleek, the Secretary—excellently 
played by Mr. C. Wontner Smith—that an 
old play should be revived. And, in fact, an 
old play was revived. ‘‘ Putting the Best 
Face Upon It" was, we believe, the first 
play written by the Purple Patch, and per- 
formed some four years ago. It has perhaps 
aged a little. It is excellent fooling, never- 


Mr. Alec Smithers as the Pupil. 


theless, and written with plenty of wit and 
int. is at once the 
arcing and architect’s client, has captivated 
both the architect and the builder, while 
Purple Patch (played as a jester by E 
y 


Saccharissa, who 


Carvill), acting as assessor, stan 
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to see fair play. The whole machinery of 
architectural practice is satirised, and 
certain phases of lart nouveau of distinctly 
British origin, phases which now are not, 
perhaps, so much in evidence as when the 
play was written, are not spared. Mean- 
while we are momentarily expecting the 
appearance of Saccharissa; the disappoint- 
ment at the fall of the curtain provides at 
once a dramatic surprise and an excellent 
joke. But before this we learn that she 
has been won neither by the architect nor 
the builder, but by Purple Patch, the 
assessor ! 

The play went briskly. And let us pay 
a tribute to the veterans in the service 
of the lighter side of the many activities 
of the A.A.—Mr. Clapham and Mr. 
Carvill. Either possesses histrionic gifts 
which might have led him to success in an 
inferior art. Mr. C. Wontner Smith, too, 
with his charming presence and voice, now 
takes rank with these excellent actors. Mr. 
Dakers and Mr. J. B. Scott were also good, 
and Mr. Smithers, when he has modified 
certain mannerisms, will be a useful member 
of the company. We must not forget the 
chauffeur, Mr Langbein, who introduced an 
element of quite professional excellence at 
the right moment. ‘The music of Mr. Claude 
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Kelly was attractive and catchy, and con. 
tributed largely to the general success. Mr. 
Harold Lock was an able conductor. The 
iece, which went without a hitch, was pro- 
uced under the stage management of Mr. 
Oglesby. 

The following was the cast :— 


The Prologue. 
Mr. Olapp it e r. Clapham 
Mr Carve Min Carvill 
Mr. Scaley ........................ - Dakers 
Mr. Pilking 77 MERE TM Mr. Smithers 


ton 
Mr. Shovel (Hon. Sec. Play Committee) Mr. Scott 
Mr. B. Ginner (Pupil in A.A. Day, School) 
r. 


Boutcher 
Mr. Cleek (Secretary A.A.) Mr. Wontner Smith 


Mr. Burbury (Assistant Sec. Ar R Mr. Terbum 
Mrs. Ronuk (Charwoman) Mr. Kennedy Smit 
"Putting the Best Face Upon It.” 

The Builder ................ Mr. W. 8. Dakers 
His Foreman .......... Mr. F. Dare Clapham 
His Chauffeur ...... Mr. W. O. Langbein, jun 
The Architect ........ Mr. C. Wontner Smith 
His Clerk of Works .......... Mr. ott 


His Pupil Te 
The Purple Patch (Acting as Assessor) . 
UA Mr. G. B. Carvill 
Saccharissa (the Building Owner) | 
Miss Enid Trevelyan 


Our illustrations are from drawings specially 
made by Mr. E. A. Rickards, F. R. I. B. A. 


Mr, W. S. Dakers as the Builder, 
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The A.A. Play: Mr. J. B. Scott as Clerk of Works. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 


From the Report of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, 
‘published in the Journal of the Institute, we 
take the following :— 

The first election under the new by-laws 
for the offices of President and  Vice- 
President took place. . . . Mr. A. E. 
Murray was declared duly elected President 
and Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen Vice-President 
for the ensuing three years. Mr. Murray, 
one of the oldest surviving members of the 
Institute, has rendered most valuable service 
in the past as the Hon. Secretary and Hon. 
Treasurer. Some months ago Mr. 
Murray very generously presented the Insti- 
tute with a medallion in gold and enamel, a 
replica of the Institute seal recently designed 
by Mr. R. C. Orpen, to be worn by the 


Mr. Clapham as Foreman, 


President on public occasions. . . . Mr. 
R. C. Orpen has been a member of Council 
for many years, and has also filled for three 
years with great ability the office of Hon. 
Secretary. He has undertaken the Editor- 
ship of the Institute Journal since it was 
started. The last three years have 
been characterised by exceptional stress and 
activity in the affairs of our Institute. 
During that period many matters of unusual 
importance have come up for consideration, 
some of them touching its most vital 
interests; and an unusual amount of energy 
and vigilance have been called for on the 
part of your Council and officers. It is, 
therefore, a matter for sincere congratulation 
that our Institute has possessed, in Mr. 
Frederick Batchelor, a President endowed in 
an eminent degree with the qualities neces- 
sary and desirable in the holder of that 
onerous and responsible position. Your 
Council, in proposing that the marked thanks 
of the Institute be given to him, desire to 
place on record their warm appreciation of 
the ungrudging way in which he has devoted 
his time and talent to the service of the 
Institute, his uniform courtesy and tact, and 
his sound judgment, energy, and business 
capacity, which have so largely contributed 
to the successful accomplishment of the 
incorporation of the Institute, the revision 
of the conditions of contract, the acquisition 
of our premises, and the other matters 
brought to a conclusion during his term of 


—————e—4—e- — — 


ARCHITECTURE IN 
AMERICA. 


A MEETING of the Royal Society of Arts 
was held on Wednesday, May 24, at John- 
street, Adelphi, W.C., when Mr. Frank M. 
Andrews, of New York, read a paper on 
Architecture in America,” Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F. R. I. B. A., presiding. In the 
course of the lecture Mr. Andrews said :— 

“A timid concession to traditions, which 


Office.“ 
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could not be altogether denied, we find reason- 
ably applied to the first structure of the 
national capital, and in the executive mansion 
at Washington. That these structures should 
owe their existence and excellence to the 
interest of Washington and Jefférson, and to 
Hamilton, the locating-of the capital itself 
gives to oyr most important architectural 
effort of the time a personal significance, 
corresponding to their influence in the affairs 
of our Government. "Throughout the Colonial 
period we find in New England and in 
Virginia, with its sister States, a faithful 
adherence to the manners and customs of the 
Mother Country, its architecture consequently 
is that of the coincident Gecrgian period oí 
England, and the word for it in our architec- 
tural vernacular, ''Colonial." With us an 
architecture of brick and wood, severe, 
simple, and with a certain refined stateliness, 
owing to its existence as a precedent to the 
influence of our then leaders of thought and 
action, and merely reflecting their point of 
view, it ultimately became only a mode or 
habit of construction without architectural 
force or vitality. Its earliest and best 
examples, preserved by a fortuitous circum- 
stance throughout a century of neglect and 
indifference, became in the end a helpful 
educational influence pointing towards the 
true path of artistic excellence; a cudgel with 
which to belabour a heedless utilitarian public 
but too prone to an inartistic display of its 
swiftly-acquired wealth, and to awaken its 
artistic conscience. 

Again we rediscovered the rare beauty, 
quiet apelin dee and world of suggestion in the 
old Spanish missions of southern California 
and the south-west. Glowing with artistic 
spirit, in their extreme isolation from the 
then civilised world, they seem a miracle of 
accomplishment. They are the product of 
minds who loved art, and remembered it as 
of the land of their birth; but, forced by 


environment and conditions to a fortunate 


simplicity, they preserved and created for 
the admiration of our future generations the 
essence of all that is good in the architec- 
ture of Spain. To-day this work is a power- 
ful source of inspiration to the prosperous 

eople of all that region of the United 

tates where these goai old mission fathers 
did their work of civilisation, leaving behind 
them evidence of their love of the beautiful. 
These, then, were the slender links that 
united us with the ancient architectural 
forms, and while they were not inherent nor 
endowed with a spontaneous expression of 
ourselves, nor an indication of our future 
development, they for the moment served as 
a borrowed garment, fortunately a good one. 

The story of our departure from these 
standards, and the subsequent period of 
artistic squalor and ignorance, which I may 
refer to as our architectural Dark Ages, was 
one, however, not of wilful ignorance nor 
purposeful neglect, but of a condition. It is 
the story of these people isolated by a great 
ocean, and by the greater intellectual ocean of 
abandonment of European traditions and ties; 
with the great task of solving an experiment 
in Government on a huge scale; with a vast 
wilderness to subdue and render serviceable 


Mr. W. O, Langbein; jun., as a Chauffeur. 
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to man; with the problem of assimilation of 
&a influx of foreign population possessed of 
alien thoughts and customs. 


Colonial Architecture. 


Therefore in our country, in this condition 
to which I have likened it, we find the 
Colonial type of domestic architecture princi- 
pally interpreted, not by architects nor under 
an artistic impulse, but by the builders of the 
period whose personal vagaries and idio- 
&yncrasies more and more overwhelm the 
meagre examples of this authoritative style. 
Throughout the country, and for the greater 
part of the XIXth century, these con- 
ditions prevailed, for we cannot take as 
essentially typical the attenuated architec- 
tural movement, if it may be so described, 
that was discernible in a few of our more 
important sea-board cities. Broadly speak- 
ing, the entire scheme of things involved no 
application of artistic code or principle, but 
was merely the product of the builder crafts- 
man. In the older portions of the country we 
find the more important structures reared of 
brick and stone, with a generally prevalent 
application of our own peculiar system of 
wood construction to domestic requirements. 

It does not appear to me that it is logical 
nor permissible to trace the course of that 
spark of architectural knowledge which 
moved onward from the early Colonial days, 
revealing itself from time to time in isolated 
instances throughout this period, and claim 
that its description is the story of American 
architecture. 

It must be borne in mind that we are deal- 
ing with the development of architecture 
within a democracy, describing a movement 
probably without a parallel in the history of 
the art. Republican Venice in its days of com- 
mercial supremacy had her traditions of 
Rome and Greece, an old order of things to 
build upon, and an unavoidably inherited 
environment not of its own creation; of an 
artistic bequest authoritative in its deriva- 
tion, and certain of itself. 

Passing over the time of the Civil War, the 
reconstruction days and the panic of 1873, 
we find architecture at its lowest ebb con- 
currently with the renewal of the energetic 
development of railroads and of other funda- 
mental industries, a consequent rapid increase 
in accumulated wealth, and of the power of 
the individual as well as of communities to 
assert their importance by a material display. 
The individual respected no architectural 
authority, save that of his own taste, under 
the guilding influence of the enter-builder. 
The architect was a negligible quantity, a 
mere speck in the background; and, in fact, 
the name had small significance except only 
when applied to the builder. An architect 
was a dubious being at best, who insistently 
expounded impracticable and useless theories 
about art and other effete things of European 
origin that were quite inimical to the interests 
of the local dealers, building trades, and their 
political henchmen. 


The Modern American Style. 


To-day it may be justly claimed that the 
fundamental lames of our peculiar 
American type of architectural expression are 
discernible. Its precise formulation may not 
yet be possible, bnt it is a vital and growin 
thing, plastic, perhaps restless and unsettled, 
yet reflecting our rapidly-crystallising charac- 
teristics as a people. As an art it has un- 
questionably found itself, and its underlying 
purposes and tendencies are capable of 
analysis and discussion. In method it is 
bound to no exact tradition nor architectural 
Style, but does acknowledge the underlying 
principles and authoritative precedents that 
energise. them all For the present it is 
transitional in character, and, as to detail, is 
essential an architecture of adaptation, 
wedded, as I have said, to no particular style, 
but seizing for the purpose at hand any suit- 
able architectural form that applies to our 
situation and environment, and controlled by 
a trained art intelligence. 

Here we have the interesting example of 
an art movement rather Ey pically American, 
wherein the love of the beautiful and the 
desire of its intelligent expression is not due 
to the stimulus of the patron towards the 
artist, but, on the contrary, has flowed from 
the artist to the patron, or, rather, from an 
entire group of artists to an awakening public. 

The entire material equipment of this 
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country which served its purpose throughout 
a period of transition and development must 
be, and is being, recreated in permanent and 
enduring form, thereby affording an extra- 
ordinary volume of architectural opportunity. 
A practical people, accustomed to quickly 
grasping and solving broad problems by con- 
certed action, they have realised that beauty 
and art are vitally important things, and 
that to be acquired as a national asset their 
guidance and direction must be assigned to 
that group of men whose training and experi- 
ence entitle them to it, and whose active 
propaganda are but reflected by this 
conclusion. 

The educational influence now at work 
within us is as wide as the nation itself, pro- 
ceeding primarily from the group of men 
referred to, also from schools of art, which 
are to be found in every important city in 
the land, from the regularly established 
schools of architecture in our various colleges 
and universities, from the active and alert 
efforts of the lay press, and the intelligent 
and interesting art criticism and discussion 
of the popular magazines and the technical 
journals of the profession. 

In this scheme of education Europe mar be 
regarded as one great laboratory, in which 
the practical application of the theories and 


influence of this educational movement are 


tested and applied. The thousands of 
Americans who year by year cross the 
Atlantic and travel about Europe have, re- 


gardless of their immediate motive, both con- 


sciously and unconsciously, absorbed the 
spirit, the grandeur, and nobility of its 
artistic achievements, and have at iast per- 
ceived that, besides the material wealth of a 
country, there must be a spiritual and intel- 
lectual wealth which art alone can express, 
and without which no nation can be truly 
great nor the full fruition of a people's 
destiny be accomplished. 

I believe that these influences have resulted 
in a public sense of discrimination and a 
sound professional analysis of the art and 
artistic influence of Europe, and from this 
I reason that there will ultimately appear in 
America a characteristic American style that 
will be grounded upon the varieties of archi- 
tecture, sincerely expressing the  organ- 
ism, use, and purposes of our structures, 
yet not insisting upon the forced and 
unnatural adaptation of motifs and de- 
tail in archeological reproduction of other 
styles not suited to ourselves. The day 
has passed in my eountry when the ideas 
and so-called originality of the individual 
is to be tolerated as a worthy substitute for 
the time-honoured forms and concrete con- 
clusions which represent the ctmulative 
authority of the mo minds of the past 
striving for truth and beauty of expression. 

That our growth and development will be 
to a large degree homogeneous is to be ex- 
pected, because of the ease of intercommuni- 
cation and consequent habit of travel between 
our various States and cities. While inter- 
esting variants may appear, due to the 
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Colonial influence of which I have spoken, 
there will be none of those phenomena that 
have in the past arisen from restricted inter- 
communication, isolation of cities, division 
of languages, and customs which so strongly 
individualised and restricted the art and 
thought of European groups, and which so 
comprehensively affected the formation of its 
various styles of architecture. 


Influence of the Chicago Exhibition. 


Undoubtedly the greatest, if not the 
primary, stimulus of the present artistic 
development of the United States is to be 
found in the Columbian Exposition of 1893 
in Chicago. It was here that the profession 
for the first time found itself in possession 
of a theme monumental in its scope and 
dignity, and of that peculiar quality and 
complexity which put it beyond the capacity 
of the layman or of the builder to control; 
resulting, therefore, in its assignment to a 
profession now become powerful enough to 
assert its right to assume direction within 
its own domain. The initial moment in our 
art history that required the united action 
of a group of properly-trained men, it was 
the first time when they had to deal with a 
problem in which architecture was the 
dominant note; recognised as the visible and 
vitally important expression of the dignity 
and scope of the enterprise. The interest 
of a great public was to be aroused, and a 
situation of charm and beauty was to be 
created as a functional part of the display 
itself, and for this urpose the business men 
in charge percsived that good architecture 
was indeed a practical necessity. For the 
first time the ability of architects accustomed 
only to separate individual effort was to be 
gathered together, synchronised and welded 
into unified action, wherein the individual 
tendency must be subordinated to the require- 
ments of all while dealing with a grandiose 
plan, the grouping of buildings in harmony 
of mass and outline conforming tv a central 
governing ideal. 

For the first time on American soil there 
was to be produced in orderly triumph the 
majestic splendour of ancient Rome, of Italy, 
of the dreams of France, and these architects, 
recruited from the field of conventional daily 
routine, thus found in their grasp the oppor- 
tunity to display to a great people the possibili- 
ties and meaning of the art of architecture. 
To-day it is a thing of the past, ephemeral in 
its material existence, but everlasting in iie 
message and impression upon the nation. 
With difficulty can you, to whom the tradi- 
tions of your own land and the storied riches 
of Europe are familiar things, realise the 
revelation contained in this work of art, and 
its stimulus to our people. Its direct in- 
fluence is manifest in every important city 
of our land, by local agitation for civic 
beauty, by established and projected control, 
and direction of the art expression of in- 
dividual enterprises by the popular demand 
for the beautifying of streets, the monu- 
mental groupings of public buildings, and the 
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Columbia College Library. 
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constantly increasing intelligence of popular 
architectural criticism. A hitherto unknown 
language to the masses, this enterprise 
aroused in them a spirit of inquiry and appre- 
ciation, that with one great sweep of thought 
elevated the profession of the artist and 
architect into a plane of equality with all of 
the utilitarian pursuits of a practical money- 
getting age. 

In the buildings erected during the past 
twenty-five years we have run the gamut of 
preces all known architectural thought— 
ave experimented with about everything 
this side of the Indian wigwam. This has 
been done, not because of any lack of inven- 
tiveness on our part, nor of imagination, nor 
again does it suggest any feeling of satisfac- 
tion with such a state of affairs. We realise 
tha$ we are dealing with something much 
more important than passing fads in mil- 
linery, automobile, or dress, and that event- 
ually this indiscriminate borrowing of other 
people's architectural garments must be 
succeeded by a costume more fittingly our 
own. 

The incredibly rapid growth of our cities, 
increase of population, the demand for a new 
equipment of buildings of every variety of 
use and purpose, the razing of existing build- 
ings, products, perhaps, of a previous decade, 
but become obsolete and in the way of im- 
perative necessities, constituted à movement 
of such overwhelming volume, to be accom- 
plished in such a short space of time as to 
crowd upon the shoulders of one generation 
of architects who virtually at the same time 
were recreating themselves—a variety and 
volume of new pros emt complicated in their 
every practical aspect, and presenting an 
entirely new artistic field of attack, that 

erhaps would not have been an easy task 
or three generations of men well entrenched 
amidst familiar traditions. 


Genesis of Skyscrapers. 


Again, the entire absence of suitable pre- 
cedent or style, and the presence of a prevail- 
ing and entirely new form of construction 
having no European prototype, obviously 
presented a íree range for the exercise of 
individual fancy, resulting oft-times in incon- 
gruity and an inharmonious eccentricity and 
lack of restraint. Owing to the ever- 
increasing height and the form of our build- 
ings, new problems in the scale and applica- 
tion of detail were presented, which resulted 
in many architectural catastrophes, but are 
now better understood. 

Due to all of these conditions the successful 
architect found himself burdened with an 
extraordinary and varied assortment of build. 
ings difficult to deal with at one and the same 
time, with the demon of American rush- 
methods relentlessly pursuing him, what 
otherwise could he do but throw up his hands 
in despair, with one backward look of envy 
towards the old monks who constructed a few 
feet of cathedral in a generation, turn archzo- 
logist, and plaster his steel skeleton with a 
bids arrangement of architectural dope, calcu- 
lated to smooth the owner, the public, and 
the contractor, making everybody perfect! 
happy, but the poor architect left alone wit 
his sadly-disfigured ideals. 

It is my personal belief that this has had 
much to do with the exploitation of certain 
historical styles by several of our notable 
architects, to the extent that their names 
have become synonymous with those styles, 
as, for example, Richardson with the French 
Romanesque. 

Richardson, with his masterly knowledge 
of the style, was quite justified in his 
adherence to the Romanesque. It was not 
too violent a departure from the prevailing 
mode, was easily managed by the building 
trades, and suitable to the then existing 
range of available building material. How 
clearly he perceived this is proven, not only 
by his own work and that of his immediate 
successors who were trained under him, but 
also by the complete collapse of the movement 
he established when it fell into the hands of 
the horde of imitators who neither saw nor 
appreciated the importance of this fact, and 
who, in attempting novelties of treatment 
without proper means at hand, helped it to 
an early death. 

Our next important architectural revela. 
tion fared more fortunately by proving itself 
much more adaptable to our wante, and, 
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dealing with an almost infinite variety of re- 
fined flexible forms easily applied, became the 
reigning fashion for an extended period, and 
is to-day reasserting itself in a salutary and 
refreshing way. 

This revelation came through the work of 
White and of McKim, who did not at first 
display a full mastery of the style, but 
temporised with a curiously interesting archi- 
tecture of brick and reserved application of 
Italian detail. They soon became the lead- 
ing exponents of the Italian Renaissance, and 
since their output of residential, commercial, 
and other classes of work was enormous, its 
educational influence with us must be counted 
of prime importance, and by their own good 
taste, fine sense of proportion, and full appre- 
ciation of the refinements of the style, the 
elevated our standards to a plane that wi 
not be abandoned. In their extensive use 
of the Georgian period they reminded us of 
our own best tradition, showed us the value of 
simplicity, control of expression, and respect 
for architectural law and order. Office 
expediency is to me apparent in much of their 
work, particularly in their bold confiscation 
of entire architectural compositions, as, for 
example, in the tower of Madison-square 
Gardens. 

With us the first important exponent of 
the modern French school of thought and 
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Campanile in the Madison-square Gardens. 
Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, Architects. 


design was Richard Hunt, and his work was 
of such volume, his clientèle so important, as 
to place him as one of the factors that shaped 
our tendencies. His earlier work adhered 
closely to the contemporaneous French Renais- 
sance, but later his frequent and facile appli- 
cation of the style of Francis I. to noteworthy 
structures produced a widespread interest in 
the style. His high place 1s accorded him, 
not only because of the importance and 
quality of his work, but also for his sturdy 
maintenance of the best traditions of the 
French school, which now have become so 
important to us. 


American Architectural Education. 


It is important that I refer to the aims, 
influence, and results of the system of archi- 
tectural education prevailing in our colleges 
at home and of the foreign schools, notably 
that of France Des Beaux-Arts. Our courses 
are largely influenced by the Beaux-Arts 
system of instruction, and the theory of archi- 
tectural training as formulated by it. 
Better than any other, it seems to us to con- 
cern itself with the broad principles of archi- 
tecture, of the laws of composition, mass and 
proportion, the proper use of ornament, and 
emphasises the comprehensive grasp of 
problems of a nature comparable to our own. 
Furthermore, it has evolved a technical 
method of expressing these things so intel- 
ligibly that it is peculiarly suitable to the 
student, first grounding him in principles, 
and then developing in him the power to 
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individualise his interpretation of them. It is 
this insistency upon principles, and freedom 
from exploitation of any particular style or 
fad and the resulting flexibility, which popu- 
larises this school of training with us. The 
genera] result of this organised system of 
education is already apparent, and will, in 
our succeeding architectural generation, mark 
the greatest forward step in the right direc- 
tion that we have yet known. Already the 
sobering influence of logical thought Der 
upon this training in principles is visibly im- 
pressing itself upon our buildings to their 
infinite betterment, and revealing a firmness 
of touch and a sure handling of design. 
There is forming a unanimity or trend of 
thought that is replacing the scattered in- 
dividual assertiveness of style that was 
characteristic of former days, which presages 
a typical American mode that will continue 
and prevai] as a foundation for consistent 
development. I believe that the English in- 
fluence and traditions will be always more 
in evidence in our expression of domestic 
architecture, because our habits of livin 
are modelled upon the English customs, wil 
particular reference to country life. Our 
pubie buildings and our disposition of the 
arger civic architectural problem will un- 
doubtedly exhibit more decidedly than ever 
the French influence and system. 

In the field of commercial buildings we 
have presented to us our own peculiar 
characteristic American problem, and out of 
it we are developing our one positive con- 
tribution to architectural form. 

Unlike the Gothic architecture, with its 
organic union of construction and design, it 
partakes of one characteristic Gothic quality, 
namely, the emphasis of the vertical and 
subordination of the horizontal line in com- 
position. But, again, it requires a super- 
ficial envelope, a sımulacra enclosing and con- 
cealing the real structura] elements beneath, 
and in this respect becomes analogous to the 
arcuated construction of the Romans, with 
its outward application of Greek forms and 
Orders. 

That we should have indulged in architec- 
tural flounderings and fantasies with such a 
problem as this to deal with is not to be 
wondered at when all things are teken into 
consideration. 


Skyscrapers. 

Our most unruly problem, the tall build. 
ing, i8, from my way of thinking, the result 
of the logical working of the law of supply 
and demand. It is neither fantastic, avoid- 
able, nor useless, will not yield to adverse 
legislation, because public necessity formu- 
lates a public opinion that will not legislate. 

It is amusing to read in the publications of 
fifteen years ago the diatribes against it, and 
prophecies of its early extinction which were 
provoked by the modest fifteen and twenty 
story structures of that time. The architect 
of the then tallest building in New York 
announced in print his belief that the end 
of tall buildings was in sight. Structures of 
twenty-five, thirty, forty, and even more than 
fifty stories have been the answer. It 
furnishes a typical example of practical 
necessity and mode of existence creating a 
movement which ends in something distinc. 
tively characteristic of a people, and in this 
instance steel construction and the tall build- 
ing is affecting us as did the round arch 
and vault of the Romans. The business 
centres of such cities as New York and 
Chicago, as created to meet the conditions of 
1860 to 1870, were soon outgrown, and the 
necessity for larger and better buildings 
became apparent. The established business 
centres could not be, or, at least, were not, 
moved property values and the existing inter- 
relations in those centres being of too great 


: noment at the time. 


This generally prevalent condition produced 
different immediate results in different sec- 
tions of the country, which long since have 
converged into an established common prac- 


_ tice. 


Skeleton Construction. 


In Chicago we find that the direct causes 
that led to the first example of true skeleton 
construction were (a) the necessity for in- 
creased height; (5) which the character of 
the supporting soil rendered impossible on 
account of the weight of the then prevailing 
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type of massive masonry walls and interior 
columns, and which could not be overcome 
unless (c) a system of construction be devised 
stronger and of less weight than other types, 


which was accomplished by the device 
designated by us as the “Skeleton Steel 
Construction." 


The system as developed is a simple one 
in principle, consisting of supporting columns 
of steel or cast-iron, braced in all directions 
and riveted or bolted to the horizontal girders 
and beams, which not only support the floor 
construction, but, more important still, also 
carry, story by story, the outer walls of the 
structure, which thus cease to have construc- 
tive value, becoming a thin screen of material 
that serves to enclose the building and to 
protect the steel fabric from exposure. 

The outer walls being but screens, the 
masonry supporting nothing, their piers were 
in consequence easily reducible to a minimuin 
surface width, and the area of glass could 
thus be largely increased, thereby giving a 
maximum lighting to the interior, a device 
rendered necessary by the generally increased 
height of our buildings fronting upon streets 
that could not be increased in width. The 
effect of this condition is manifest in the 
earlier treatment of the architectural design 
of these structures, and has become typical 
of them in the work of the present day. 

The walls, being non-supporting, could be 
reduced to a minimum thickness, thus pro- 
viding an important addition to the interior 
area of each floor, and materially increasing 
the earning power of the building—an 
imperative necessity because of the rapid 
rise in ground value in central business 
districts. 

None of this development would have been 
possible, however, if it had not been for the 
American type of elevator, which was 
promptly developed in response to this new 
demand, and has kept pace with it ever since 
by evolving new principles of construction 
and operation necessary to cope with the 
constantly-increasing height of buildings and 
the enormous increase in service, both as to 
speed and volume of traffic. 

These foregoing advantages, meeting our 
conditions and requirements, led to the 
general widespread adoption of this system, 
resulting in the development of remarkable 
contracting and building skill and organisa- 
tion, of which we have every right to be 
proud, and which has produced amazing 
results as to speed of construction, quality of 
work, and economy. With our high ground 
values and the necessarily great earning power 
of these structures, the saving of time in their 
erection became a matter of momentous im- 


portance, and this necessity led to the 
creation of the skill and organisation 
referred to. 


This type has come to stay because of its 
attributes of structural endurance, safety, 
economy in first cost and of upkeep, and its 
general suitability to our modern conditions. 

While it has belonged to the domain of 
the architect, becoming the accepted type for 
our huge hotels, apartment houses, and com- 
mercial structures, and under his direction is 
fast becoming a thing of grace and beauty 
from a beginning of sprawling ugliness, 
nevertheless it must be said in all fairness 
that these structures could not have been 
devised without the skil and genius of 
our mechanical and structural engineering 


Design for a Convalescent Home: S.E. Elevation. 
(Saxon Snell Scholarship, 1910.) 
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professions, the builders, and the skilled 
mechanics, whose trades have become 
specialised and developed by this demand, all 
united in effective co-operation with the 


architect. 
Are They Beautiful ? 


The question is frequently propounded, 
“Are these structures beautiful, or can they 
be made so, and thus enter the realm of 
artistic thought?” In my opinion the 
answer is emphatically, '' Yes." It is no con- 
clusive argument to decry them because in 
certain communities people live and pursue 
their vocations in such a manner as to make 
this type of building unnecessary, or because, 
since they have thereby been enabled to 
restrict the height of all building to a lower 
level, producing a uniformity of general 
effect, they can then point to Paris as the 

rand example of this sort of cup and 

eauty 
of this sort is the outgrowth of suitability to 
local conditions, plus the artistic thought 
that may be apparent in the means adopted, 
but it is, after all, only one kind of beauty. 
There is beyond question the beauty to be 
found in truthful picturesqueness when it is 
a natural outgrowth of conditions inherent 
to the people, and it can be made quite as 
respectful of architectural law, and the result 
of individual effort being made with regard 
to the effect of the whole, while working in 
this freedom of spirit, as though it were 
hemmed in by ironclad restrictions as to 
height, etc., that are characteristic of certain 
ccmmunities. 

The development of the exterior treatment 
of the tall building architecturally has been 
exceedingly interesting, and in the time and 
space afforded to me in this discussion cannot 
be described in detail. The  stereoptical 
views and the comment thereon which I 
have to present will illustrate the subject in 
a more effective manner. 


Treatment of the Tall Building. 

Briefly stated, our fundamental principle 
in design seems to have become established 
by treating the tall structure as a column 
with its base, shaft, and capital. In all of 
the best and most pleasing examples of the 
later work this element appears, and we find 
the lower stories grouped in a single archi- 
tectural composition supporting a long 
vertical and shaft-like series of stories 
grouped into a simple treatment that carries 
the eye upward without interruption to the 
crowning feature of the entire design, which 
again is a series of stories combined into the 
capitol, as . were, of the mass. The pleas- 
ing variety of thought in the handling of this 
scheme of treatment is one of the best 
features, and, generally speaking, is now 
characterised by a sober, refined self-control 
and a truly architectural spirit. In the 
classic feeling of the Italian Renaissance the 
municipal building of New York is unques- 
tionably one of the best solutions of the 

roblem on these lines that we have, while 
in the West-street building and in the Wool- 
worth building, both in New York, we have 
equally good examples of the application of 
Gothic feeling and detail (see the Builder, 
May 26,1911). Considering its extraordinary 
height and unusual mass, the design of the 
Woolworth building is, in my judgment, an 
architectural achievement of the highest 
order. I have referred to these buildings 
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not only because of their architectural merit, 
but also for the reason that they represent 
the two broad schools of design which seem 
most suitable to the problem presented by 
the tall building, and are, I believe, 

typically representative of our lines of future 
evelopment. 

In pointing out the consummation of this 
century and a half of architectural growth 
in my country, I would have you enter the 
harbour of the city of New York on a trans- 
atlantic liner, and from that point of view 
lor the first time observe the buildings of 
the lower end of Manhattan Island, with 
their towering and amazing skyline and 
mountain-like mass of architectural group- 
ing, picturesquely artistic and truthfully 
expressive of the spirit of our lives and 
activities. 

I believe that it will grip the imagination 
of any observer, whether he sees it for the 
first or the hundredth time, and that he will 
experience from it that flow of thought and 
impression which is produced only in the 
presence of some great and inspiring thing. 
To me it illustrates the quality and the 
character of our people, their aspirations, and 
their peculiar genius in terms of architec- 
ture, as do our mountains and valleys, our 
lakes and rivers, the physical character of our 
land. Prosperity, wealth, and power we are 
surely possessed of, and we are as surely 
qune from the artistic wisdom and tradi- 
tions of Europe that which is useful and good 
for us to have, and are applying it intelli- 
gently to our needs. As a people we are 
learning to respect and revere art, and to 
value its uplifting influence, and with these 
fundamentals to build upon, and with the 
artistic forces that are ever active amongst 
us, the future of American architecture will 
be worthy of high regard.”’ 


———— — — 


DESIGN FOR A 
CONVALESCENT HOME. 


THE subject set for last year’s Saxon Snell 
Scholarship (50/., offered triennially) was A 
Convalescent Home, to accommodate fifty 
children, ten being infants; site—facing sea, 
with a slight fall to the south-east; cost— 
not to exceed 1501. per patient, including the 
administrative portions. No further par- 
ticulars were supplied, the idea being that 
the student should search out and find all 
the necessary requirements for such an 
institution. 

The author of the design placed first 
endeavoured to keep the plan as simple as 
possible, and to get quite a “homelike” 
appearance. The plan practically explains 
itself. The dormitories have been kept as 
small as possible and are all cross ventilated. 
Large, n day-rooms are provided for both 
girls and boys, with small verandahs opening 
off same. The dining-hall is placed so as to 
ibe quite central and to avoid as much labour 
in serving, etc., as possible. The servants’ 
rooms, over the first floor, are quite separate 
from the rest of the home, but are provided 
with a door for escape across a flat roof in case 
of fire. The staircases are also placed in a 
good position for contingenices. The internal 
finishings are all of the simplest character, 
only the entrance-hall and dining-hall being 
panelled in wood. The heating is by open 
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fires in the day-rooms, etc., and by radiators 
and heating pipes in the dormitories. There 
is a small isolation block connected by a 
covered way from the home for service, etc. 
The exterior of the building has a base of 
purple- coloured rough bricks, above which is 
cream-coloured rough-cast. The centre part 


is tile-hung. The roof is covered with hand- 
aiid faced tiles, varied in UE 
ERNEST FRANK FERRY. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Royal Archeological Institute. 

The Summer Meeting of this Institute will 
be held at Cardiff and Tenby from Tuesday, 
July 25, to Wednesday, August 2. The 
following is the preliminary programme :— 

Tuesday, July 25.—Reception by the Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff. 
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Convalescent Home. First Floor Plan. 


Wednesday, July 26.—Rail to Caerphilly 
Castle. Motor to Llandaff Cathedral. Motor 
to St. Fagan’s Castle. Motor to Cardiff. 

Thursday, July 27.—Rail to Cowbridge. 
Motor to Llanblithian Castle. Motor to Old 
Beaupré. Motor to Llantwit Major. Motor 
to St. Donat's Church and Castle. Motor to 
Llantwit Major. Rail to Cardiff. 

Friday, July 28.—Rail to Bridgend. Motor 
to Coity Castle and Church. Motor to 


er 


x Design for a Convalescent Home. Ground Floor Plan. By Mr. E. Frank Ferry. 


(Saxon Snell Scholarship, 1910.) 
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Coychurch. Motor to Bridgend. Motor to 
Ogmore Castle and Ewenny Priory. Motor 
to Bridgend. Rail to Cardiff. 

Saturday, July 29.—Rail to Pyle. Motor 
to Margam Abbey. Motor to Neath. Motor 
n A eath Abbey. Motor to Neath. Rail to 

enby. 

Monday, July 31.—Reception by the Mayor 
of  Tenby. Tenby. Steamer to Caldy 
Island. The Priory. Steamer to Tenby. 

Tuesday, August 1.—Motor to Manorbier 


Castle. otor to Lamphey Palace. Motor 
to Pembroke. Monkton Church. Pembroke 
Castle. Motor to Carew Castle and Cross. 


Motor to Tenby. Annual general meeting. 
Wednesday, August 2.—Rail to Fishguard. 


Motor to St. David’s. The Palace. The 
Cathedral. Motor to Fishguard. Rail to 
Tenby. 


The organisation of the meeting is in the 
hands of Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., 
Corsham, Wilts. All applications for tickets 
should be addressed to Mr. G. D. Hardinge- 
Tyler, M.A., F.S.A., Royal Archeological 
Institute, 19, Bloomsbury-square, London, 
W.C., before Saturday, July 22. 


Historical Buildings of London. 

Mr. B. T. Batsford will shortly publish a 
popolar and handy volume describing the 
eautiful historical buildings of London, 
together with adequate illustrations, the 
object of which is to furnish an interesting 
pu for the use of visitors, as well as 
,ondoners. It has been specially written by 
Mr. Walter H. Godírey, an architect whose 
work in connexion with the London Survey 
Committee is known to many. The volume 
will contain maps and a descriptive guide to 
the buildings, and will be issued at a 
moderate price so as to bring it within the 
reach of all. 


The Whitechapei Art Gallery. 

The House and Home Exhibition at 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery was opened on 
the 30th ult. by Lady Pentland. Canon 
Barnett, who took the chair, remarked that 
the exhibition differed somewhat from those 
usually held at the Gallery, but since the 
object of the Trust was to make beauty 
familiar to the East of London, he felt that 
an exhibition which applied art to common 
things would not be out of place. Professor 
Beresford Pite made a plea for the mantel- 
shelf of the poor, which, in exhibit No. 81, a 
model of a typical middle-class mantel, was 
its own condemnation from the artistic point 
of view. The chimney-piece, Mr. Pite said, 
was the high altar of the poor, and it was on 
sentimental grounds that he defended it. 
The Mayor of Whitechapel gave an address, 
in which he described the conditions under 
which people were living in the East-end, 
and urged that trams should be run out to 
new garden suburbs instead of model dwell- 
ings being built in the town itself. 


United Arts Ciab, Dover-street. 
Consequently upon the closing, on May 27, 


of the Empress Club, the United Arts Club, 
founded in 1905, will remove on June 7 from 


No. 10, Dover-street, to the remises, 
No. 35, Dover-street, and 15, Berkeley- 
street, vacated by the former. The club- 


house was built on the site of No. 35, Dover- 
street, and stabling in Berkeley-street by 
Messrs. H. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, for 
the Empress Club, after plans and designs 
by Messrs. J. T. Wimperis & Arber, which 
are illustrated in the Builder of September 2, 
1899. The Arts Club, founded in 1863, 
removed from ''sweet seventeen’’ Hanover- 
square to Dover-street fifteen years ago. 


The Coronation Exhibition. 

Although the buildings at Shepherd's Bush 
are substantially the same as last year, various 
modifications have been made, and there are 
many evidences of the laudable desire enter- 
tained by the management to mitigate the pre- 
vailing white glare by the further introduction 
of colour on the surtace of the buildings, and 
also by means of electric lamps. The exhibits 
this year relate largely to representations of 
scenery and the products of countries through- 
out the Empire. Many of the sections de- 
voted to exhibits of the usual kind are still 
incomplete. Among those which are quite 
finished is one occupied by the London County 
Council and other public bodies, the exhibits 
constituting an instructive object.lesson of 
the valuable work being conducted by the 
authorities concerned. So far as we were 
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able to judge from the state of things on the 
opening day, the Exhibition is one that should 
prove to be of great interest, quite apart from 
the attractions provided for visitors merely 
bent on amusement. 


Ventilation of the Central London Railway. 

Ozonair, Ltd., 96, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W., are to instal the Ozonair 
system of ventilation in the whole of the 
stations and tunnels of the Central London 
Railway. ‘Che method which will be adopted 
will be to fix in each of the thirteen stations 
a complete plant. The total capacity of the 
thirteen plants will be about ninety million 
(90,000,000) cubic feet of pure clean air per 
day. There will be over two miles of ducts. 


—— — —S 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Coronation Stands. 


SrR,—I was glad to see that notice is drawn, 


by your correspondent, to the stands being 
erected outside Westminster Abbey, and also 
your able protest against this shortsightedness. 
Of all buildings surely the Abbey should 
have been kept free from visual obstruction 
on such an occasion as the Coronation. Has 
a precedent been created by the erection of 
stands at former coronations? If so, the sooner 
it is annulled the better. How much more 
refreshing it would have been to have had an 
uninterrupted view of the ‘venerable pile” 
and the green sward than a field of human 
faces packed together as close as practicable. 
WESTMONASTERIUM. 
K ingston-on-Thames. 


Employment of Architectural Assistants in the 
Civil Service. 

Sır, May I appeal to you on a subject 
closely affecting a considerable body of men 
in the architectural profession? In a letter 
in your issue of May 19, page 612, over the 
pen-name of Nil Desperandum," referring 
to Employment of Architectural Assistants 
in the Civil Service,” is an appeal on behalf 
of the so-called temporary " men employed 
in the various Government architects' offices. 
Practically all of the architectural assistants 
in these offices are engaged in a temporary 
capacity, but the greater number of them 
spend the whole of their lives there, and 
suffer from the great hardship that their 
wages are kept down to a low level and that 
they retire without a pension. 

This applies equally to the clerks of works 
under Government departments who are 
engaged on the supervision of new buildings. 
In some departments are men who have 
served twenty, twenty-five, and thirty years 
as clerks of works, taking financial and 
„ responsibilities far and' away 

eyond those asked for from any clerk of 
works outside the service, supervising the 
largest and most important Government 
buildings. None of these men are appointed 
on the staff, and all must retire without 
pension. No clerk of works can serve on a 
new building and be on the staff. The only 
„appointed clerks of works are those 
doing maintenance work. Now, sir, this is 
a very real grievance and a great hardship. 
Appeal after appeal has been made to try 
and get it altered. The Government archi- 
tects are in favour of remedylng it, but the 
secretariat stand fast against it. 'The same 
number of clerks of works have to be 
employed, and, as I said before, are 
employed during the whole of their life- 
time. The cost to the department would be 
increased only to the extent of the pensions, 
and, as these do not begin until the age of 
sixty, the cost is so small in a large spending 
department that it would be infinitesimal in 
the yearly estimates. Whatever criticism 
has been levelled against the art side of the 
Office of Works, you have never heard a 
charge brought against the execution of the 
work or the quality of the work when 
executed. X. 


The Crittall Manufacturing Company v. 
The London County Council. 
Sin, — Architects are indebted to Dr. 
St. John Morrow for his letter in your last 
issue calling their attention to the serious 
position in which their clients and them- 
selves are placed by the decision in The 
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Crittall Manufacturing Company v. The 
London County Council. 

It is to be regretted that the case is not 
fully reported; as it would have been 
instructive to have endeavoured to follow 
the mental process by which the learned 
judge arrived at his conclusions. One is 
almost led to infer that the bankruptcy of 
the general contractor was a factor in 
inducing some stretching of the law to meet 
the ae of this particular case. 

Reading between the lines, I think it is 
apparent that Dr. Morrow is not in sympathy 
with the finding, and no doubt architects 
generally will agree with him. The Report 
of the Education Committee to the Council 
foreshadowed a possible appeal, but appar- 
ently this course is not being followed. 

Meantime we must recognise that the case 
establishes that the general contractor in 
ordering, upon the architecf's instructions, 
goods or work from sub-contractors (amongst 
whom are, of course, to be reckoned 
d is an agent binding the building 
owner and imposing upon him the liability 
to pay the sub-contractor, although such 
liability is specifically imposed upon the 
general contractor in the contract, and this 
to the extent of paying a second time should 
the general contractor fail to pay over 
amounts included in the architect's certifi- 
cates to him for that purpose. The 
responsibility thus cast upon architects is 
obvious. 

Two courses appear to be open to meet 
the position thus created. 

A condition can be inserted in the build- 
ing contract that no monies due to sub- 
contractors shall be included in any certifi- 
cate of the architect to the general contractor 
until the receipted accounts in respect of 
the same have besa produced by the general 
contractor to the architect, and providing 
also for the building owner paying the sub- 
contractor direct upon the failure of the 
general contractor to do so within a certain 
period. 

An alternative course would be for the 
architect to obtain from all proposed sub- 
contractors, as a condition precedent to their 
selection, a written acknowledgment that 
they will look solely to the general contractor 
for payment, and that the building owner, 
and incidentally the architect, will be 
absolved in any event. 

The former course would be the simpler 
for the architect, but the general contractor's 
present theoretical justification for taking a 
rofit on such sub-contracts—namely, that he 
faa to find the money in advance and take 
the risks associated with so doing—would, of 
course, become a very practical one. 

The alternative course would not be a 
hardship upon the sub-contractor, as there is 
no just reason for his having preferential 
treatment, by a double string to his bow, 
over that meted out to the other parties to 
the transaction. It may be that the pro- 
cedure would materially temper the satis- 
faction with which Dr. Morrow states the 
decision has been received by sub-contractors, 
until they realise, as they doubtless will do, 
that a fair distribution of the risks of trade 
between all parties will best serve their 
interests in the end. 

It is to be hoped that an early oppor- 
tunity may arise of getting the decision in 
this case reversed. E. GREENOP. 


Unity in the Architectural Profession. 

Srr,—The attitude of Mr. F. R. Hiorns in 
relation to registration and the manner it is 
being dealt with at the Royal Institute will 
find much sympathy, even amongst, Associates 
who disagree with him, as well as all those 
who are interested in the work and progress 
of that body, and are aware of some of the 
possibilities and disadvantages of the registra- 
tion proposals and the complete indifference 
with which they are met, not only by 
Associates, but by the entire profession. The 
Registrationists are becoming involved, and 
the Anti-Registrationists are expectantly 
awaiting a possible spectacle of self-invoked 
failure. The real reasons for the continued 
increase in numbers of the Licentiate class 
will be found on examination to be quite other 
than those of advancing registration. The 
reasons which suggested the formation of that 
class are foreign to those who enter it. The 
position of all desirous of improving this 
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condition of apathy as to the present and 
future prospects of registration is consider- 
ably hampered at the present moment by the 
emission of Strictly private and confidential“ 
leaflets dealing with the proposals of our two 
premier architectural bodies, without the use 
of which, no ground can be found for any dis- 
cussion likely to awaken any general interest 
in the question. As a result of the lack of 
any organised opinion amongst Associates, we 
naturally see our Council pursuing an un- 
alterable course, assuming an air of suspicious 
domination, avoiding mere discussion, but 
inviting, as Mr. G. A. T. Middleton rightly 
suggests to Mr. Hiorns, some definite pro- 
posals to render the resulting Bill as perfect 
as possible. It will form an interesting sequel 
to the letters of Messrs. Hiorns and Middle- 
ton if I draw the aitention of your readers 
to some of the machinery by which the pre- 
sent state of affairs has developed. The realm 
of unanimity as an instrument of professional 
government is now restricted to, and co- 
incident with, the ever-widening area of pro- 
fessional indifference; in short, we live in an 
age when large majorities’ are fashionable. 

nanimity on all real questions is relegated 
to the past, and the “large majority and 
"statutory numbers ” reign in the place of 
their more satisfactory relative. I note that 
reports of the meetings held by the Royal 
Institute and the Society of Architects for 
the purpose of effecting amalgamation have 
been published in the technical Press, and 
may consequently be referred to without any 
breach of confidence. These reports omit the 
figures for attendance and votes in the case 
of the latter, but mention the fact that the 
first motion was carrted by a very ‘‘ large 
majority." As the same term has ae used 
in connexion with the Royal Institute, of 
whose meeting the figures are given, it will 
be extremly benficial to inquire more closely 
into the precise meaning of the adjective in 

uestion. The total membership of the Royal 
nstitute is about 3,600 of whom 1,200 have no 
votes. At the meeting of April 10 the 
attendance was 128. e principal motion 
of the eveniug is reported to have been carried 
by a “large majority." At the confirmator 
meeting ‘‘statutory numbers were invoked. 
This concerns a question upon which the 
Society of Architects has been agitating for 
over a quarter of a century, and two special 
committees have been engaged upon for some 
inonths. Everyone having the interests of the 
Royal Institute at heart will grasp the 
signficance of this state of affairs. This de- 
plorable lack of interest in a matter which has 
been supposed in some quarters profoundly 
to agitate the soul of the profession is 
apparently being pandered to by discreet 
stage management in place of any measures 
being taken to arouse some enthusiasm in the 
profession for its domestic affairs. 

It will be instructive to note whether the 
provincial members of the Institute are to be 
allowed any possibilities of reasonable ’’ dis- 
cussion of the details of the proposed Bill at 
the meeting places of the allied Societies, and 
Mr. G. A. T. Middleton has suggested the 
formation of branches of the Royal Institute ; 
or, whether the “ policy“ of the Royal Insti- 
tute will pass further within that cloud of 
suspicion into which it has already engulfed 
itself, and decide that the men ol Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Bristol must arrive in town to 
enlarge an already “large majority.” 


Ernest J. Drxon, A.R.I.B.A. 


Architectural Education and the Registration 
of Architects. 


SiR,—I have read with some interest in 
your columns the correspondence relating to 
Architectural Education and the Registra- 
tion of Architects. 

Is it not time that in consideration of the 
high standard now required by the Institute 
it should put a stop to the practice followed 
by so many of its members—that of taking 
articled pupils into their offices, where in the 
majority of cases they are taught nothing, 
thus practically robbing students of valuable 
time, to say nothing of parents' exorbitant 
premiums ? 

Any architect, putting aside for the 
moment the thought of his own gain from 
this source and thinking of the good of 
others, will agree with me that men should 
on leaving school be trained in proper 
equipped day schools to the requirements of 
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the Institute examinations, and not on com- 
pleting articles, when often for the first time 
they realise what is expected of them, and 
on starting as an assistant have to educate 
themselves in the evenings, to the detriment 
of their health and the sacrifice of all 
recreation. 

I for one sincerely hope that Parliament 
will throw out any Bill of Registration put 
forward by the Institute on the contemptible 
plea ‘‘of defending the public from incom- 
petent practitioners” unless it will put a 
stop to the practice which creates them. 

Again, with regard to the cry of Stiffen 
up the exams," and, with some, Sub- 
stitute the Matriculation for the Pre- 
liminary.” At present many with a good 
education, which is sufficient for all practical 
purposes, fail at the present standard. Do 
the kind gentlemen who advocate this wish 
under a Registration Act to restrict the 
vocation of an architect to the fortunate few 
whose parents are able to give them a college 
education and are subsequently brilliant 
scholars? I trust if this is the case 
Registration will never become law in a free 
country. 

Is it too much to ask of the Institute that 
in the future, especially if it obtains the 
powers it seeks, it will use its influence and 
establish day schools of architecture in 
conjunction with the already established 
technical schools; arrange for members of 
their Council or of allied societies to 
periodically visit same to see that intending 
architects are efficiently taught; that it will, 
as in the past, be satisfied with good all- 
round education from intending students; 
and that those who under the old inefficient 
and bad articled-in-office system have perse- 
vered and can turn out satisfactory work 
and. are acknowledged competent men by 
their employers shall, if unable to satisfy 


examination requirements owing to lack of 


time and opportunity, have the option of 
Joining the Licentiate class? FAIR Pray. 


Employment in the Argentine. 


Sır, —I read “S. C. de A/s" letter with 
much interest. which appeared in your issue 
of April 7, &nd it has influenced me to express 
a few remarks with reference to this subject. 

His description as to how either members of 
the Institute or of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
may obtain recognition as architects practising 
here is quite clear, but he carefully avoids to 
state as to how men who possess no such 
degree are to obtain recognition. These men 
@re in the majority, and are the type who 
come out to chance their luck. 

Let me mention that, without any such 
degree, it is necessary to have received an 
education in the national schools here before 
being allowed to enter for the examination, 
and which education must be for not less than 
five years; consequently, any assistant coming 
out here is almost barred from sitting for the 
examination, unless he arrived at a very 
early age or was born in the country. 

“S, C. de A." states that for an architect 
not recognised, it is easy to get the signatures 
of men who ere recognised by the Govern- 
ment or the Municipa!ity of Buenos Aires in 
order to get the plans passed by the said 
authorities. But here. again, he omits to 
say, ' without losing a great part of the fees 
and also not being allowed to advertise," as is 
usual here, and which, no doubt, is conducive 
to secure other work, a thing which S. C. de A. 
members make no mistake about, judging by 
the amount of boards displayed. 

It may be also stated that when the official 
body of architects was formed, known as the 
* Sociedad Central de Arquitectos," the then 
practising architects framed examinations and 
such conditions and restrictions as toalmcst pre- 
vent newoomers being members, except for men 
born in the country and educated here. With 
these oonditions and the great amount of 
influence necessary, which assistants who 
arrive here cannot get, it is almost impossible 
to obtain recognition of any shape or form. 

As regards the cost of living in Buenos 
Aires, “S. C. de A." states that it is possible 
to live in the suburbs in a so-called “ chumry,” 
as he mentions, on 80 dollars a memth. I think 
he must mean in a “ piggery.” living with the 
peons, and feeding on puchero and rice. as I 
know of no English assistant. who can live on 
Jess than 150 dollars a month, which sum 
includes only board, residence, and a season- 
ticket, and is equivalent to 1507. a year. This 
includes nothing for clothes, amusements, or 
recreations. Here one pays 101. for a sui and 
25s. for a bowler hat, and everything else is 
doar in proportion. 
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I advise anyone who may think that the 
Argentine is en El Dorado for an architectural 
assistant to think well before deciding to come 
here, not only on account of ordinary living 
expenses and the greater expenses of clothes, 
etc., which yearly increase, whilst salaries 
remain stationary, but more particularly 
because, when he arrives here, of the remote 
chances of securing employment, on account 
of there being about seven English firme of 
architects, all with limited accommodation 
and salaries, the other firms, of different 
nationalities, having no use for a man who 
knows neither Spanish nor the customs of the 
country. ALREADY LUBED. 

Buenos Aires. 


Edinburgh Theatre Fire. 

Six, — We read with interest Mr. Seaman's 
letter in your last issue, and desire to 
remind Mr. Seaman that in a severe fire at 
the Drury-lane Theatre, London, a few years 
ago the curtain, which was constructed of a 
steel framework covered on both sides with 
asbestos cloth, withstood the effect of the 
fire and remained in position, whilst the 
corrugated-iron curtain at Edinburgh col- 
lapsed and fell upon the stage. As to 
asbestos cloth being a good conductor of heat, 
iron is a much better conductor. 

Curtains made to roll are a menace to 
safety and should be condemned, and we 
refuse to make them. 

The present-day curtain passed by the 
London County Council is a steel frame 
running in channel-iron guides, the latter 
firmly fixed to the proscenium wall. The 
steel frame is covered on each side with a 
stout cloth, with a space between the cloths 
of 4 in. 

In the centre of this space is firmly fixed 
a lining of fireproof asbestos slate or other 
non-conducting material, and across the full 
width of the curtain at the top is fixed a 
water sprinkler, which pours a continuous 
sheet of water on the stage side of the 
curtain. The lowering of the curtain is an 
automatic action after moving a small lever. 
and can be done either upon the stage or at 
the stage door, and the turning on of the 
water sprayers is done in a similar manner. 

Such a curtain is more likely to withstand 
fire than the one advocated by Mr. Seaman, 
and cost considerably less to make. 

We have written you at length, as it will 
be a pity for the public to get the impression 
that the only safe curtain is that made by 
Mr. Seaman's firm, when we and other 
curtain-makers are prepared to give equal, if 
not better, value. 

E. Orpnovp & Co., LTD., 


Leeds. Theatrical Engineers. 


Test of a Concrete Slab. 


Sig,— The value of the interesting test of 
a concrete slab recorded in the Builder of 
May 12 would appear to be somewhat dis: 
counted by incomplete data and by the 
ambiguity of the terms employed. 

The slab is stated to have been calculated 
for a “live” load of 56 Ib. per foot super., 
but as 168 Ib. per foot super. dead load is 
referred to as being nearly three times this. 
apparently what is meant is 56 lb. dead 
super. load. The slab itself would weigh 


506 lb. per foot super. 


Without more data it is not easy to see 
the “great advantage of high-tension steel. 
claimed because the elastic limit was not 
passed at 168 lb. super. load. Apparently. 
the slab broke under a total dead load of 
464 lb. per foot, or a bending moment of 
178,176 in.-lb; whereas the designer expected 
it to break at (56 + 56) x 4 or 448 Ib., equal 
to a bending moment of 175,232 in.-lb. One 
would expect the elastic limit to be reached 
at about half this, viz., at 224 lb. total or 
168 lb. super. load, whatever the nature of 
the steel reinforcement. This was apparently 
the only point at which the elasticity was 
tested by removing the load. There is nothing 
to show that the elastic limit was not reached 
immediately afterwards, and from the follow- 
ing plotted curve of loads and deflections it 
will seen that this was, in fact, the case. 

The meaning of the figures given for the 
“bending moment developed by the slab ” is 
not apparent. Beams do not develop bending 
moments, they develop moments of resistance 
to meet bending moments. 

The deductions (1) that the steel commenced 


to stretch when its elastic limit was reached 
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and (2) that that occurred at the breaking 
Yan of the beam are surely made in error. 
f not, one would like further information as 
to the assumed strength of the concrete, and 
the strength and elasticity of the steel used. 

A thickness of 6 in. for a reinforced concrete 
slab 8 ít. span carrying a super. load of 
only 4 cwt. per foot super. seems very large. 
One would expect 3 in. or 4 in. to be ample 
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Total load ww lbs per sofi 
“super load + 56 lbs wt of slab 


Test of Lock-Wove Mesh Reinforced 
Concrete Slab, 8 ft. span, 6 in. thick. 
Area of steel 0°55 sq. in., 4 ft. width of slab. 


with ordinary reinforcement. Apparently the 
steel used was such as would fracture at about 
40 tons, with an elastic limit of, say, 18 to 20 
tons, and that for this reason a reinforcement 
of only 0:002 was provided instead of the 
usual economic ratio of about 0005. It would 
be interesting to know the relative cost of 
materials in such a slab as compared with 
that of, say, a 4-in. slab reinforced with 
about 0:005 of ordinary 28-30-ton steel. 
ERCY J. WALDRAM. 


— ä — a 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Cost of Measuring Up Work. 

SrR,—I should be greatly obliged if you 
would answer the following question :— 

A builder tendered from bills of quantities 
prepared or supplied by the architect (the bills 
of quantities have no signature) for a job in 
South London. 

After the contract was signed, the job com- 
menoed, but, through the District Surveyor 
insisting on alterations to plans, a fresh set 
of drawings was prepared by architect and 
sent to builder, but no bills of quantities of 
variations sent with them. the completion 
of the job, it necessitated the measuring up of 
the whole of the works, and the erchitect was 


advised by the builder to this effect. This has 
cost the builder 100“. Question—who pays this? 
ZEALOUS. 


Reply to ‘‘ Zealous.’’ 

As a matter of equity. the client ought to 
bear at least a portion of the fees for measur- 
ing up, as this work would generally be done 
by the client’s surveyor, and the fees paid by 
the client, the builder being represented by 
either someone from his office or another sur- 
veyor (according to circumstances) to watch 
his interest and to book the dimensions if con- 
sidered necessary, 80 as to check the bill, 
although this is not always done, except in the 
case of large works. As a matter of law, 
unless some arrangement was come to before 
the measuring commenced, we are afraid the 
builder will have to pay his own measuring 
fees. Sometimes, where there is an exception- 
ally large amount of work in the measuring 
up, and the builder employs a surveyor, a 

tion of such survevor’s fees is allowed, 
ut as an act of grace only. W. D. 


— — —9—9————— 
THE 


SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
CONFERENCE IN LIVERPOOL, 

LIVERPOOL was chosen for this year’s 
summer meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
and a large number of the members from all 
parts of the country assembled in conference 
at the Town Hall on the 25th inst., Mr. 
Leslie Robert Vigers, President, in the chair. 

The Lord Mayor, in extending a welcome 
to the members of the Institution, expressed 
the hope that their visit to Liverpool would 
be both pleasurable and instructive. In 
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Liverpool there was a great deal which was 
interesting from the point of view of the 
surveyor or the engineer, and as regards 
schemes of housing, construction of new roads 
on the outskirts, and sanitation, the muni- 
cipality had always been in the van of pro- 
gress. The large centres of population in 
the country owed a great deal to the members 
of the surveyors’ profession. 

Mr. Vigers, on behalf of the members, 
thanked the Lord Mayor for his words of 
welcome. 

Mr. Oswald W. 
paper on The Mersey Dock Estate.” 
tracts of the foreshore acquired by the Board 
still remained undeveloped, the two pieces 
at the extreme south and north ends of the 
estate being of this class. Though at present 
unproductive, it was generally acknowledged 
that the Board exercised commendable fore- 
sight in the acquisition of these lands, as 
they had thereby effectually secured for the 
Trust the supremacy of the Mersey, and left 
no opening for the establishment of rival 
docks. Mr. Young next dealt with some of 
the more recent sales and purchases which 
were effected after the establishment of the 
present Board. 

Mr. Hanson (Huddersfield) proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Young for his paper. 

Mr. E. R. Robson (London), in second- 
ing, thought the secret of the success 
and prosperity of the port of Liverpool 
might be found in a direction he would 
mention. Its river was like a gigantic 
bottle, and the flowing tide came through the 
“neck,” which lay Between Liverpool and 
Birkenhead. From that point it spread out 
at Seacombe, and this immense volume of 
water exercised à tremendous pressure as it 
came down and scoured the whole bed of the 
river. In that way the real work of the 
Board, as regards the river, was done near 
the Bar. 

Mr. W. McCracken (Fellow) followed with 
a paper on “Cheshire County Council Small 
Holdings." He dealt with the provisions of 
Lord Carrington's Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Act of 1907, and gave a concrete in- 
stance of their working in relation to the 
estate at Ledsham. All the small holdings 
were provided with homesteads, and where 
practicable these homesteads, for the sake of 
economy, had been built in semi-detached 
pairs. Six pairs were built in that way, and 
the other four new homesteads stood by them- 
selves. Each pair cost 4807., and the single 
houses 2704. The Local Government Board 
had allowed eighty years for the repayment 
of the purchase money, borrowed on a 3} per 
cent. basis. The rents covered the intercst 
and repayment of all the loans, and upon the 
smallest holdings these charges inevitably fell 
most heavily per acre. 

Mr. Cowper Cole, proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. McCracken, congratulated the 
Cheshire County Council on being so for- 
tunate as to have secured this estate. The 
conditions were so favourable that he was 
afraid they could not be taken as an instance 
of what obtained in other counties. 

Mr. Dickson seconded. 

Mr. McCracken having replied, the mem- 
bers had luncheon at the Exchange Station 
Hotel. In the afternoon some of the mem- 
bers had a cruise on the river to view the 
docks and shipping, some visited the cathe- 
dral, and others inspected the grain silo and 
the tobacco warehouses at the docks. 


Annual Report of the Council. 

At the annual general meeting of the Insti- 
tution on Monday the forty-third annual 
Report was received and adopted. From the 
Report we learn that :— 

The increase of 157 during the year brings 
the total membership to 4,500. 

During the year 905 candidates have pre- 
sented themselves for the Institution examina- 
tions, being 152 more than in 1910, and 180 
more than the previous record in 1907. "This 
great increase must be looked upon as to 
some extent of a temporary nature, the 
closing of the doors of membership after 
October, 1913, to all who have not passed 
both the Intermediate and Final examina- 
tions having the effect doubtless of inducing 
candidates to come up before that date if 
possible, and being therefore one of the 
factors to which this great increase must be 
attributed. 

Among the 768 candidates who came up 


Young (Fellow) read a 
Large - 
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for the Professional Examinations were sixty- 
nine who had been referred back in their 
typical subjects and presented themselves for 
re-examination. 

The successful candidate for the Institu- 
tion Scholarship of 801. per annum tenable 
at Cambridge University was Mr. P. D. 
Sturge, a great-nephew of the late Mr. 
William Sturge, President of the Institution 
in 1878. 

After careful consideration the Council 
awarded the Gold Medal for the best paper 
read at an ordinary general meeting during 
the session 1909-10 to Mr. W. R. Davidge 
in respect of his paper on ‘‘ Town Planning.” 

The Forestry Museum has been strength- 
ened by two cases showing longitudinal and 
transverse sections of timbers in common 
use. The Council hope that this may prove 
the first step towards the entire reorganisa- 
tion of the museum, and they have been 
fortunate in obtaining the services as curator 
of Mr. M. C. Duchesne, who from the first 
has shown the greatest interest in the 
museum, to carry out a scheme by which it 
may be made of a thoroughly practical use to 
members. 

The possibility of an extension of the 
Institution premises over Prince's-mews to 
the new street at the back, referred to in 
the last Annual Report, has now practic- 
ally been settled. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
F.R.I.B.A., has prepared plans extending 
the lecture-hall and the council-chamber, 
and making use of the ground floor there- 
under for the staff offices, which are at 
present much scattered. This will not only 
allow the ordinary work of the Institution to 
be more conveniently carried on, but will also 
provide both a ground-floor lavatory and 
improved accommodation for writing and 
arbitrations. 

The elevation to the new street proposed 
by Mr. Waterhouse is a dignified one, in 
accord with the existing building, and the 
Council feel that when the extension is 
complete with the additional frontages the 
Institution will be housed in a manner 
befitting the position which it has attained. 

The arrangements for the conference with 
the Surveyors-General of the several colonies, 
called by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in the hope of securing reciprocity 
in the authorisation of surveyors throughout 
the Empire, have now been completed. The 
conference will be held at the Institution in 
June, and will be attended by representa- 
tives of the Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canadian colonies, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and the Institution. A report of 
the proceedings will be presented to Parlia- 
ment, and published in due course. 

It will be remembered that some years 
ago the Council thought it desirable to issue 
a memorandum to all public bodies drawing 
their attention to the serious objections to 
the practice of inviting quantity surveyors 
to tender for employment. While there is 
reason to hope that this practice is certainly 
not extending, a case was recently brought 
to the notice of the Council in which sur- 
veyors were asked to compete against each 
other in respect of the time within which 
the work was to be completed, a method 
almost equally to be deprecated as sub- 
versive to accurate work. The original 
memorandum was therefore extended to 
cover this case, and has again been widely 
issued throughout the United Kingdom, a 
course which it is hoped may be followed by 
similar good results to those which were 
associated with the issue of the original 
memorandum. 


pe 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


County CHURCHES : CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND 
THE ISsIE or ELV. By C. H. Evelyn- 
White, F.S.A. (London: G. Allen & Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

EnousH Hobbs Desicn. By E. Willmott. 
(London: B. T. Batsford. 10s. 6d. net.) 


NEW SCHOOL, COWIE. 

The estimated cost for the erection of this 
school is 3,000/., and Messrs. M‘Luckie & 
Walker, of Stirling, are the architects. The 
contractors for the various works are:— Mason 
work. Messrs. D. & R. Dunlop, Bannockburn ; 
joiner work, Mr. J. M'Allister, St. Ninians; 
slate and plaster work, Mr. Charles Anderson. 
Bannockburn; plumber work. Messrs. Scott 
Bros., St. Ninians. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY 


The leading article (illustrated) is a review of 
Mr. A. Samuel's book on “ Piranesi.” 


Notes (p. 671) include: The Beaux-Arts 
System of Education at Harvard“; St. 
Paul's Bridge"; “ Lambeth Bridge"; Fires 
at Temporary Exhibitions“; Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre,” 


On p. 672 will be found a notice of the 
annual play of the Architectural Association 
and some sketches of the actors in costume by 
Mr. E. A. Rickards. 


An abstract of a paper on “ Architecture in 
America," by Mr. F. M. Andrews, read before 
the Royal Society of Arts recently, is given 
on p. 674. 


A design for a Convalescent Home, by Mr. 
E. Frank Ferry, is given on p. 677. 


In our Correspondence Column (p. 679) 
will be found letters on “ Employment of 
Architectural Assistants in the Civil Service ” ; 
„The Crittall Manufacturing Company v. The 
London County Council“; Edinburgh Theatre 
Fire“; Unity in the Architectural Profes- 
sion”; Architectural Education and the 
Registration of Architects”; Test of a 
Concrete Slab.” 


A brief notice of the recent Liverpool meeting 
of the Surveyors’ Institution is given on p. 681, 
and also some extracts from the Annual Report. 


The Monthly Review of Civic Design (p. 683) 
includes: The R.LB.A. Town Planning 
Conference“; The Trevor Estate, Knights- 
bridge "; “ Gidea Park House and Cottage 
Competition, Romford "; Colour in Street 
Architecture: and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 692) 
includes: '' Recent Workmen's Compensation 
Cases; Trade Union Law"; *'' Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces " ; “ Applica- 
tions under the London Building Acts,” etc. 


Law Reports (p. 696) include: *' Solicitor's 


Action against Architect; '' Architect’s 
Duties under Building Contract.” 
d 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2. 

Royal Sanitary Institute, —Provincial sessional meet- 
ing, Exeter, in the Royal Albert Memorial University 
College, when a discussion will take place on “ Ventila- 
tion in Theory and Practice,” to be opened by Mr. J. 
Jerman, F.R.I.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3. . 


Royal Sanitary Institute. — Members meet at the 
Guildhall, Exeter, and proceed to visit the Sewage 
Disposal Works, Septic Tank System. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7. 


Concrete Inststute.—Summer meeting. Paper by 
Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., on The sthe- 
tic Treatment of Concrete," after which an Interim 
Report of the Tests Standing Committee on '' The 
Testing of Concrete, Reinforced Concrete and Materials 
employed therein will be presented. A discussion on 
the paper and the report will follow. 11.30 a.m. At 
3 p.m., visit to the Wesleyan Memorial Hall, Tothill- 
street, Westminster, by permission of the architects, 
Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 8. 


Concrete Institute,.—Summer meeting (concluded). 
Paper by Mr. Alfred E. Corbett, F. R. I. B. A., on * The 
Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester,” after which a Report 
of the Reinforced Concrete Practice Standing Com- 
mittee on The Standardisation of Drawings of Rein- 
forced Concrete Work will be Mentes. A discussion 
on the paper and the report will follow. 11.30 u. in. At 
3 p.m., visit to Wharf and Warehouse in London Dock, 
by permission of Mr. Frederick Palmer, C.LE., 
M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Port of London Com- 
missioners. At 8.30 to 11 p.m., Conversazione in the 
Galleries of the Royul Institute of British Architects, 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. Members will be 
received by the President, Sir Henry Tanner, and Lady 
Tanner. 

SATURDAT, JUNE 10. 


Architectural | Association, —First summer visit, to 
Nashdom, near Taplow. Paddington, 2.15 p.m. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Visit to the works 
of Messrs. Aveling & Porter, Ltd., Rochester, Kent. 

Northern Architectural Association,— Visit to Sunder- 
laud. 

Edinburgh Archi ectural Asseciation,—Joint visit to 
Glasgow with Glasgow Iustitute of Architects, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Trevor Estate Competition. 


Wo of our plates illustrate the 
| successful designs in the Trevor 
Estate competition, to which we 
3X refer on p. 684. Mr. Wilson is 
mentioned as the author of the design placed 
third: he received, however, 60/, an equivalent 
amount going to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, whose 
design is described as having been placed 
second. 


Piranesi. 

AN article on the architectural etchings of 
Piranesi appears on p. 667, with special 
reference to the book on the artist published 
recently. Our third plate consists of repro- 
ductions of two of these etchings. 


— ———.9—9—— ——— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Gidea Park House and Cottage Competition. 

The following is the award of the assessors 
in this competition :— 

* We have carefully examined all the 
houses erected in competition for the prizes 
offered by the Gidea Park, and make our 
award as follows :— 


Class I. Nos. 
Gold Medal and 2500. 208 
Second prize of 1001. 240 
Highly Commended 43 


Mr. Geoffry Lucas. 
Mr. Reginald T. Longden. 
Mr. Curtis Green. 


Class II. 
Gold Medaland 2001. 273 
Second prize of 10010. 291 


Excellence of Work- 


manship. 
Gold Medal and 1001. S Messrs. Falkner & Sons. 
Second prize of 50l. f 242 Mr. F. W. Jarvis. 


The prizes for the best internally- fitted 
house and for the best garden design will be 
awarded early in July, as the work of many 
of the competitors is not yet sufficiently 
complete to admit of adjudication at the 
present date. 


English Congregationai Church, Rhyddings, 
Swansea. 

We have received the conditions of a com- 
petition for an English Congregational church 
at Rhyddings, Swansea, which, not being in 
conformity with their conditions, are, we pre- 
sume, receiving the attention of the R.I.B.A. 

As “the Committee reserves to itself the 
right of declining to accept any plans," com- 
petitors, in the meanwhile, might reserve to 
themselves the right of declining to compete. 


— — — —— 
THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


The usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. Edward 
White (Chairman) presiding. 

Loans.—It was recommended by the 
Finance Committee that a loan of 2,911/. be 
made to the Lambeth Borough Council for 
the purpose of paving work. This was agreed 
to. 

It was also agreed to make a loan of 6501. 
to the Mile End Old Town Guardians for 
Poor-Law purposes. 

A loan of 4,557l. is to be made to the 
Poplar Borough Council for electricity under- 
taking, and a further loan of 3,376l. to the 
same Council for street improvement and 
paving works was agreed to. 

Schoof. — The Education Committee re- 
ported that the heating and ventilation system 
of the Deal-street School, Whitechapel, should 
be reconstructed and brought up to modern 
requirements. 

HAMMERSMITH-ROAD.—In the report of the 
Improvements Committee it was stated that 
the Fulham Borough Council intends to widen 
this road for a distance of about 160 ft. 

LEIpsic-ROAD School, CAMBERWELL.—It 
was proposed by the Education Committee 
that structural alteration should be carried 
out at this School to provide 1,024 places. 

The same Committee also reported that 
the following schools were to be rebuilt :— 
Curtain-road, Hoxton; Fairfield.road, Brom- 
ley ; and Lewisham Bridge. 

Bounpary WALL.—It is proposed to erect 
a boundary wall in Magdalen-road, Wands- 
worth. 

Schoof, PADDTNGTON.—In another report 
by the Committee it was stated that the work 


Mr. C. M. Crickmer. 
Mr. Herbert A. Welch. 
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of enlargement at the Essendine - road School 
was to be carried out, and that a new cookery 
centre is to be erected. 

School, WooLwICH.—AÀ secondary school is 
also to be erected in Ancona-road, Woolwich, 
providing accommodation for 450 girls. 

Schools, Istincron AND  PEckHAM.—lt 
was also reported by the same Committee 
that the upper floors of the “Forster” 
School, dp ie are to be strengthened, the 
tender of Messrs. J. & Bowyer, Ltd., 
amounting to 387/., having been accepted for 
that purpose, and a complete low-pressure 
hot-water heating apparatus is to be installed 
in the Peckham Rye School. 

AVERY Hir. The east lodge is to be en- 
larged by the addition of a bedroom and 
enlargement of kitchen. 

Norwoop PARk.— The Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee Pi that boundary 
fencing is to be erected in this park. 

THEATRES, ETC.— The following drawing has 
been approved hy the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee :—London Opera House. 
Kingsway, scheme of ventilation. 

Finr-8TAT10N.— The Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee reported that electric lighting was tc 
be carried out at the Kennington Fire-Station. 

WATERLOO Bnrpcr.— The paving of the 
footways of the bridge, which consists of 

ranite slabs, is very much worn, and the 
Highways Committee proposed that York 
paving be substituted. 

Hovusine AND Town PLANNING SCHEMES.— 
'The Chairman of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee, in his report, stated that 
the estimates of expenditure for the current 
year amounted to 226,000/. The greater part 
of this cost was due to the cost of the 
Tabard-street (Borough) clearance and pro- 
vision of house accommodation for those dis- 
placed. 

It was also proposed by the Chairman to 


submit a scheme for the development of part 


of the White Hart-lane estate (Tottenham) 
as a garden city under the Town Planning 
Committee. 


— . — 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of June 1, 1861. 


On the Revival of Styles. 


UNQUESTIONABLY all great architectural 
works take their character from the period 
in which they were produced and express 
it accordingly ; but this may not be so much 
from the nature of the style itself as from 
the manner of handling it. In Classic 
architecture we can in t measure 
separate the style from the building. The 
style may in itself have no individual expres- 
sion, while the building has & great deal. 
In medieval architecture the style itself 
is expressive; and therefore, if transported 
to a period to which it does not belong. it 
runs the risk of expressing something 
which does not exist to be expressed, and 
consequently of being anomalous and out 
of place. The Classic style, having no 
peculiar expression of its own, except that 
of refinement, may be endued by the architect 
with any expression his genius enables him 
to invest it with, and will readily receive 
and reflect the character of the age and 
people who adopt it. 

Moreover, there is a greater affinity between 
our own age and country and those in which 
ancient Classic architecture flourished than 
between ourselves and our medizval ances- 
tors. Our tastes in art and literature are 
nearly identical. Take any fair specimen 
of our literary style—a leading article. for 
instance, in any established newspaper— 
and we shall find in it the same excellencies 
which we should look for in a good writer of the 
Augustan age—clearness, force of expression. 
a happy choice of words, fluency, and 
harmony of rhythm, an avoidance of any- 
thing quaint or archaic, and an elegance 
resulting more from instinctive perception 
than from an elaborate selection and arrange- 
ment of our phrases; these are beauties 
which must be attained in a greater or less 
degree by every writer who intends to be 
read. 
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THE R. I. B. A. TOWN 


E more we study the voluminous 

Transactions of this Conference the 

more we are impressed by the 
magnitude and diversity of the subject, 
the complete and comprehensive way in 
which it was handled at the meetings 
and reported in these Transactions, and the 
futility of attempting to do justice to the 
volume before us in the space at our 
isposal. 

n our previous issue we made some 
reference to the archwological aspect of the 
subject, but this only dealt with one out of 
seven sections into which Part II. of the 
Transactions is divided. After Section I.— 
Cities of the Past—we find Section II.—Cities 
of the Present; III.—City Development 
and Extension; IV.— Cities of the Future: 
V.—Architectural Considerations in Town 
Planning; VI.—Special Studies in Town 
Planning; VII.— Legal Conditions and Legal 
Studies. 

Papers on every conceivable aspect of the 
subject were contributed not only by the 
foremost English authorities, but by such 
foreign experts as Dr. Brinckman, of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, of 
Chicago, Professor Lanciani, of Rome, 
MM. Hénard and Augustin Rey, of Paris. 
Dr. Eberstadt and Professor C. Mulford 
Robinson, and others, any one of which 
excites discussion and lengthy review. 

The illustrations we give, by permission 
of the Royal Institute o British Architects, 
suggest the diversity of the subjects dealt with. 
In a paper on German town planning 
Dr. Rud. Eberstadt discusses the recent 
competition for Greater Berlin, with Vive 
illustrations from each of the four premiated 
designs. The view of the Kónigsplatz is one 
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Improvement of the Königsplatz, Berlin. 
Scheme of Professors Brix & Genzmer. 


(Continued from page 548.) 


of the features from the design by Professor 
Brix, Professor Genzmer and the High-level 
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PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


open space, which in its present condition 
calls for improvement, by the disposition of 
open colonnades. This may be compared 


circulation 


Proposed Traffic Scheme, : 
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Typical French Portrait Memorial. = 
From paper on ‘‘ The Architect and Civic Ornamentation." By Mr. E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A. 


with another treatment of the same scheme 
by Professor Möhring, emphasising more 
fully the point of view that an open square 
should express some definite idea. 

The paper by M. Hénard, Architect to th 
City of Paris—from which the section of a 
many-storied street is taken—deals with the 
effect upon the cities of the future of the 
Mp ed of modern scientific inventions, 
and ends up with a bird's-eye view of a modern 
city adopted to aerial navigation ; while the 
view of a typical French portrait monument 
is from Mr. Rickards’ paper on civic 
ornamentation in the section devoted 
to architectural considerations in town 
planning. 

Part III. of these Transactions gives a 
large number of the drawings exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, the Guildhall, and the 
Institute, and is alone sufficient to render 
this volume an_ indispensable book of 
reference. 
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THE TREVOR ESTATE, 
. KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


WE publish herewith the. designs which 
were selected for premiums in the recent 
competition for laying out this estate. This 
attempt to deal in a rational architectural 


‘manner with a small private estate in the 


heart of western London has, of course, its 
limitations. It is not related to any general 
plan of the district. It is not a public im- 
provement, in the sense of being undertaken 
by a public authority for public purposes. It 
is, however, a rather interesting example of 
an endeavour to harmonise the conflictin 

interests of a private estate with the genera 
necessities of the neighbourhood. 

The property lies in such a neighbourhood 
as would, if properly developed, permit of the 
erection of good class houses commanding 
high rents; but immediately adjoining it in 
Raphael-street is a lower class of property, 
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which if brought into direct relationship to 
the estate would tend to lower its value. 

From the point of view of the estate the 
tendency would be to shut out this neigh- 
bouring low class property, screen it off, and 
ignore it altogether; so preserving for the 
estate an exclusiveness for which a certain 
class of well-to-do people would be willing 
to pay high rents. From the public point of 
view, general intercommunication between 
all parts of the town is a necessity, and the 
general democratic spirit of the age which is, 
after all, at the bottom of all such co-opera- 
tive movements as town pastas g is a 
tendency in opposition to social exclusiveness. 
Public convenience may s t direct 
communication between Knightsbridge and 
the Brompton-road, while private interests 
may see an crise in keeping the 
estate quiet and free from through traffic. 
It may be noticed, however, that in any of 
these plans such direct access to the 
Brompton-road could easily be obtained 
without destroying the idea, and, considering 
the awkward shape of Block G, it might 
even be to the advan of the estate to 
close up the Arthur-street outlet to Lancelot- 
place and arrange to take a street through 
to the Brompton-road. 

It is interesting to note the different 
methods of the competitors in dealing with 
the proximity of Raphael- street. The 
design by Messrs. Horace Field, Simmons, 
and Farey, and that by Mr. E. Schaufelberg, 
adopt the exclusive point of view, place the 
interests of the estate first, and proposes 
to shut it out altogether. Mr. W. G. Wilson, 
recognising the claims of the general public 
while realising the great drawback to the 
estate of opening up Raphael-street direct 
into Trevor-square, adopts an admirable 
compromise whereby -the public right of 
way and the amenities of Trevor-square are 
both preserved, while Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
takes the public point of view, creates a 
good traffic road between Raphael-street and 
Montpelier-square, but preserves a certain 
amount of privacy in the estate by the 
creation of an enclosed garden, a very 
charming feature placed between this road 
and Arthur-street. 

A pleasing feature of the selected design 
is the recessed frontage with garden at the 
entrance to the estate. This, giving so 
attractive an appearance to the entrance, 
should be worth the small sacrifice of building 
space involved, but perhaps the crescent 
which closes the vista down Charles-street is 
open to some objection on the score of 
expense. 

It is always a nice question in a scheme of 
this nature to know just how far to go in 
sacrificing building space for the sake of 
those amenities which add to the charm of 
the estate, and so increase the rentable value 
of the houses. It is of the very essence of such 
a scheme to establish the right balance 
between the two in accordance with the class 
of property and the character of the 
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Trevor Estate Competition : Elevation to Knightsbridge— Design placed Third. 


By Mr. Ernest Schaufelberg, Architect. 
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Trevor! Estate Competition: Design placed First. 


By Messrs. Horace Field & Simmons and Mr. C. Farey, Architects. 


surrounding neighbourhood. In this we think 
that the selected design is on the whole the 
most successful, taking into account the 
possibilities of the estate and its neighbour- 
hood. Compared, say, with the most 
admirably worked-out scheme by Mr. W. G. 
Wilson, it gives the idea of a pleasanter 
place to live in, more suitable to the class 
of people it is expected to attract, while 
Mr. Wilson's scheme emphasising the 
financial aspect, gives perhaps the suggestion 
of being more suitable for a somewhat lower 
class of property in a poorer neighbourhood. 
Apart, too, from the general lay-out, the 
character and general elevational treatment 


of the houses of the selected design seem 
generally the most pleasant in aspect— 
more the sort of thing one would like to 
see in this neighbourhood, although in 
matters of detail exception might be taken 
to the treatment of the roofs and the absence 
of party walls. Mr. Wilson shows a quiet 
architectural treatment for his houses which 
should prove satisfactory ; while Mr. Rendel 
adopts a style of design the success of which 
we feel depends too much on its detail, 
workmanship, and choice of material. 
Although he makes his main cornice higher 
and so increases the height of his walls in 
proportion to the width of his road, still we 


prefer his elevations to those of Mr. Schaufel- 
berg, who puts two stories in his roof. 

Mr. Schaufelberg and Mr. Rendel retain 
more or less the present position and direction 
of Trevor-square. From the point of view of 
preserving local traditions or from the 
economical aspect there is no doubt a good 
deal to be said for it, but considering the 
advantage to both Hill-street and Charles- 
street, the direction of the fall of the ground, 
and the connexion with Montpelier-square, 
we are inclined to think the east and west 
position gives the happier result. 

The advisability or otherwise of the provi- 
sion of flats in such je i 
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Trevor Estate Competition : Design placed Third. 
By Mr. Ernest Schaufelberg, Architect. 


question for the landowner or the estate 
agent than for the architect. Granting their 
value, the position assigned to them in 
these three schemes is, no doubt, correct, 
but as arranged by Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Rendel they open up the question of the 
use of internal areas as apposed to the treat- 
ment adopted by Messrs. Horace Field, 
Simmons, and Farey, who preserve a direct 
passage for air between all their different 
blocks. The central court permits, no 
doubt, a more complete architectural treat- 
ment than the gaps in the street front 
showing a view of the backs of the houses ; but 
modern sanitary science is opposed to the 
enclosed area, and modern architecture 
should be capable of overcoming the difficulty 
and harmonising the conflicting claims of 
science and art. 

This problem seems to be intimately 
related to that of the treatment of flank 
walls, which is so unsatisfactory a feature 
of our present system of dividing up building 
land into deep narrow-fronted plots with no 
special treatment of the corners. Charles 
and Hill streets in most of these designs 
consist on one side of little but the flank 
walls of houses facing north and south. The 
difficulty is obvious. The corner houses 
must present a long flank wall either to the 
street or the square, neither of which is 
satisfactory. Mr. Rendel, to a great extent 
minimises the evil by his general lay-out 
and by his special treatment of two of his 
angles, but it seems to us that we need some 


definite method of the subdivision of building 
land which shall allow for the architectural 
treatment of the intersections of streets, 
and of the gaps left in the frontages to give 
through ventilation to internal courts. Any 
sacrifice of land at the intersections entailed 
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by this process would form a traffic improve - 


ment as well as a gain to the amenities of 
the estate; and, from this point of view, 
might be considered a more reasonable 
method of creating those amenities which 
increase rentable value than the somewhat 
arbitrary creation of squares and crescente. 


GIDEA PARK HOUSE AND 
COTTAGE COMPETITION, 
ROMFORD. 


THE census returns, showing the tendency 
of the population of our large cities to move 
outward and so lessen the pressure in the 
central area, only tends to confirm the state. 
ment of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that 15,000 families move every 
year from Inner to Outer London, and to 
emphasise the need for dealing with the 
problem in a rational way. 

It is a healthy sign of the times that 
steps are being taken everywhere to meet 
this need and to rescue the suburban popula- 
tion from the clutches of the worst class of 
speculative builder, who has been for so long 
engaged in creating the slums of the future. 

To this movement Gidea Park Estate con- 
tributes features of unusual interest and 
value. 

The complaint against the ordinary 
suburban house, whether well built or not, 
is that it does not suit the personal tastes 
and proclivities of its occupier. It ex- 
presses his life and character in their most 
superficial aspects only. It is a mere shell 
into which the occupier has been obliged to 
fit his personality as best he can, while the 
house designed to the occupier's order does 
fit him, and has the interest and charm of 
expressing his personality. 

ere we have a collection of houses all 


designed by competent architects, who, 
according to the official account of the 
exhibition, ‘‘have been occupied each in 


designing and building the house or cottage 
which appealed to him, the best type of 
small dwelling which years of experience 
suggested and his skill enabled im to 
design. No client's fads or fancies have had 
to be reckoned with; every architect has 
been free to put his own ideas into practice, 
to build for once, under the airection of his 
own fancy, the house or cottage of his 
imagination.“ 

It would be interesting to know how far 
this charming idea has been carried out in 
practice, and to what extent the ‘‘fads and 
fancies’? of prospective occupiers have 
actually influenced the different esigns. In 
short, whether, and if so how far, these 
houses actually do express the architects or 
various prospective occupiers, whose instruc- 
tions or stggestions may possibly have had 
some influence. 

In any event, this is an interesting experi- 
ment which cannot fail to have a stimulating 
effect on the standard both of the design and 
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execution of the small suburban house, but 
we think the experiment would be still more 
interesting if, by some system of ''general 
post each designer could live in some other 
architect's house for the space of a year, and 
then be under obligation to put on record his 
honest and candid opinion of its merits. We 
should be glad to publish them—with the 
usual reservations. 

The winning designs strike the keynote of 
simplicity both in plan and elevation, and 
that by Mr. Geoffry Lucas, which obtains 
the first place in the class for small houses, 
illustrates the tendency to abandon the 
deliberate and studied picturesqueness of the 
last surviving remnants of the Gothic revival 
in favour of the more ordered and stately 
simplicity of the Georgian house. Mr. 
Longden, who is placed second, and Mr. 
Curtis Green, who is highly commended, run 
the winner very close with designs of great 
charm and excellence in different ways. 

Mr. Crickmer thoroughly deserves his 
success with his simple and characteristic 
design for a cottage, being in these respects 
superior to the interesting design by Mr. 
Welch, which rightly obtains the second prize. 

Not the least among the many advantages 
of this competition is the stimulus it should 
give to the movement towards a higher 
standard of building, and we felicitate 
Messrs. Falkner & Sons and Mr. F. W. 
Jarvis in so worthily leading the way. 


COLOUR IN STREET 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Climate and Colour. 


Berore we discuss the question of colour 
in street architecture, it may be helpful if 
we discuss at the outset certain considera- 
tions with which we need to reckon. Ques- 
tions of the relation of our street colour to 
the amount of sunlight we are favoured with 
as compared with that found in sunnier 
lands. Questions of the effect of climate on 
materials, limitations due to the setting of 
buildings and aspect, the effect of texture on 
colour, and the :sthetic reasons against the 
juxtaposition of certain colours. First, then, 
we must recognise that Scotland has not the 
almost ever bright blue sky of Spain and 
Italy. 

Does it follow for this reason that the 
popoe notion that we must abandon bright 
colours here is correct? We certainly can- 
not have colour without light, but strong 
sunlight destroys colour. An Eastern noon- 
tide sun shining on the walls of a marble 
building destroys all local colour, and we 
only see a white glare. And, again, the sun 
does not always shine in Spain and Italy. 
We have seen the rain driving for days across 
the Bay of Naples, and the mists floating 
up from the lagoon wrapping round the 
domes of St. Mark’s in Venice, the streets 
of Florence swept by rain, and the venerable 
churches of Ravenna standing gaunt and 
gloomy in the cold, grey mist driving up 


* From a paper read at the Town Punam 
Conference, Edinburgh, on March 28, by Mr. 
Davidson. 
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Trevor Estate Competition: Design placed Third. 
By Mr. Ernest. Schaufelberg, Architect. . 


from the sea. Under these conditions the 
external mosaics were more beautiful and 
the Della Robbias more dainty and gem- 
like, for at such times we saw the full 
strength and beauty of the colour. 

Next, limitations of material need to be 
frankly admitted in their relation to climate. 
Not only must we allow for the toning down 
or alteration of colour due to climatic con- 
ditions, but we must choose materials which 
will not be destroyed by the gases with which 
our atmosphere is charged. 

The question of setting and aspect are all- 
important in the settling of street colour. A 
building to suit the formal architecture of a 
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Gidea Park. -By Mr. Reginald T. Longden. 


long street front is necessarily different in its 
colour treatment from a cottage in a village 
or country street, with the wide space of 
green round it, and its background of trees. 
The effect of aspect is considerable. One has 
only to look at the difference in colour 
between the north and south sides of Char- 
lotte-square to realise this. How much 
longer the stone retains its colour when 
exposed to sunlight. Again, we must not 
forget the effect of texture on colour; how 
different a colour applied to a smooth, 
polished, plaster surface is from the same 
when it is applied to a rough, uneven face; 
how it is most necessary to make sure that 
there is a fraternal dealing between the 
materials used in the same facade! To see, 
for instance, that a polished base of light 
cold granite does not, as it may easily do, cut 
the design of a building in two, thus destroy- 
ing the whole unity of what might other- 
wise be a fine composition. 

Let us now consider the material at our 
hand for colour in street architecture, and 
the possibilities of greater use of colour and 
livelier hues. | 

I will speak first of towns, and second of 
ganten cities and country streets, as the con- 

itions in these various circumstances ar 
so different. 


Stonework. 


First, in towns, we have walls and roofs 
as giving the chief points of application. 
For walls it is found to be axiomatic that a 
local stone often weathers best. 

It is surprising how seldom a careful 
selection of our most common building 
materials seems to be attempted, and how 
often we see the most disastrous combina- 


tions of colour, such as red stone dressings 


with yellow or blue rubble, and yellow stone 
dressings with red rubble? The speculative 
builder is one of the worst offenders in this 
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respect, as a walk through some of our most 
recent suburbs will amply show, and when 
he adds to these combinations pape Welsh 
slates the absence of any real colour har- 
mony is truly og saan s 

It is strange how little we seem to have 
realised the tremendous possibilities of the 
use of bands of coloured stone in our build- 
ings. We labour to procure shadows by 
heavily-projected cornices and ornament, for- 
getting that we need all the light we can get. 

By the use of bands of different colours 
very effective results can be obtained with 
very much less in the way of heavily-relieved 
enrichments. Some of the best work of Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo well illustrates this point. 
Surely we need not hesitate to follow the 
lead of some of our most ancient and vener- 
able buildings, such, for instance, as Kirk- 
wall Cathedral and Haddington Abbey, 
where we find three different methods of 
combining two coloured stones! Many 
examples of this and similar combinations 
could be cited both in England and Italy. 

What is it that makes a walk through 
cities like Florence and Pistogia such a source 
of continual delight? Is it not the ever- 
changing kaleidoscope of colour? Here a 
marble front, there a brick tower; and, 
again, the continual surprises one gets with 
meeting here and there in all sorts of out-of- 
the-way corners these beautiful examples of 
the work of the Della Robbias, with their 
exquisitely-modelled Madonnas and cherubs 
in strong yet harmonious colour. 

In our monumental work, where masses of 
colour must be sparingly used, we might 
help greatly by using good colour in small 
masses, in our signs, in the tympaniums of 
our doorways, in medalions, in shields, in 
heraldic devices, and in a careful selection 
of colour for our external wood work. 


Garden Cities. 

In garden cities the architect has great 
scope for the use of colour. Here he is not 
restricted to the same extent by having to 
consider so carefully his next-door neigh- 
bour. With country streets, lined by rows 
of green-leaved trees and open spaces of 
grass, there is no need to be timid, and we 
can revel in the joys of rich red brickwork 
or coloured harling, with black timber work 
or white-painted woodwork, relieved by green 
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slates or the richness of pan tiles. Or we 
may have the colour of our houses pitched 
in a lower key, as Mr. Lutyens does in such 
a most masterly way, where tone and texture 
are considered with a subtlety and percep- 
tion that truly makes the house an incident 
in the landscape and at one with nature. 
New Possibilities. 

With our greater facilities for transit and 
the scientific application of brains to devise 
materials to withstand the effects of chemical 
decomposition, we have an ever-increasi 
range of materials to choose from. Though 
with our canny reserve we have not yet ven- 
tured to make the fronts of our commercial 
buildings of terra-cotta or faience, either 
dull or highly glazed, one has only to pass 
through the main streets of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, or Glasgow to see how largely they 
are being adopted as material, which, bei 
non-absorbent, does not imbibe the rain an 
suffer in consequence when the damp in it 
expands with frost, as does stone, and which 
does not give to the soot, so charged with 
deleterious sulphuric acid, a hold by means 
of which it may produce disintegration of 
the surface. If one is prepared to put up 
with the appearance of the slightly-crarged 
joints and the feeling that it has not the 
dignity and monumental character of stone, 
the advantages are obvious, and we can have 
a lasting colour which is not toned down by 
time to an unrecognisable drab. Instead of 
having to use compressed-air brushes, or 
chisel a new face on our stonework after 
forty years, we can hose this material, or 
allow the ‘rain of Heaven to clean it free 
from any deposit. And if our woodwork or 
other painted surfaces is repainted once a 
year, we have the whole colour scheme prac- 
tically retained as originally designed. 


Ferro-Concrete. 


With the use of ferro-concrete as a build- 
ing material we will have to reckon in the 
near future, and no artistically-minded per- 
son will admit that naked and unashamed 
such a material is satisfactory. The h 
seems to be that, as in the Italian cities, the 
use of a covering skin of a richer material, 
such as marble or some other artistic 
substitute, may come to be used. 


Need for Supervision. 


It will be readily granted that the use of 
colour in our street architecture is a question 
involving a very large amount of imagination 
and a thoroughly trained knowledge, to- 
gether with a strong natural feeling for subtle 
colour combinations. Reckless attempts 
and unstudied experiments would lead 
to the perpetration of atrocities which 
would shock our finer sensibilities. Are 
these mistakes inevitable? Have we no 
remedy ? Is there no possibility of 
preventing our streets from being spoiled 
by a building so coloured as to destroy the 
tone of its neighbours? Can we not even be 
more gentlemanly in our treatment oí our 
brother architects, and not throw out of tone 
or scale their existing work by showing in 
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a new shop front what clever things we 
can do? 

We have a Dean of Guild Court which 
deals with questions of the construction of 
our buildings, their height, and such 
matters. Perhaps it is fortunate that with 
regard to the ssthetic questions involved in 
the erection of new buildings this Court has 
no say, for it is not a body exclusively com- 
posed of artists; but may we not hope and 
work for the creation ot a governing poy 
such as we find in Continental cities, whic 
has the contro] of these esthetic questions 
and make it impossible for new buildings to 
destroy the composition and tone of ancient 
work or of their neighbours? But let those 
who know and understand use colour. 
Nothing shows more clearly the mind 
and temperament of a people than its 
architecture. 


———— à — 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


Tue decision of the Board of 
St. Pancras Education to issue a pro- 
Squares. visional order for the purpose 
of acquiring a site in Ampthill- 
mae for the erection of a large elementary 
school has aroused the indignation of the 
inhabitants of St. Pancras, who are proud and 
jealous of their open spaces. Harrington-square 
was also originally selected as a probable site, 
but in deference to public feeling this proposal 
has now been struck out of the schedule. The 
residents are now agitating for the preservation 
of Ampthill-square. The opposition is being 
led by Mr. Felix Cassel, K.C., M.P., and Mr. 
S. Lithgow, L.C.C., who consider the practice of 
the Board of Education in putting schools in 
Squares is detrimental to the interests of the 
public. 
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THE scheme for the clearance 


The of Tabard-street involves an 
Transformation area to be cleared of about 
of 16 acres in extent, and at 


Tabard-street. present is covered with 
ilapidated slum property. It 
will be replanned, and an open space and 
balcony block dwellings provided, while a 
portion of the estate will be utilised for 
commercial purposes. The number of persons 
whose rehousing has to be considered is 
about 4,550, of whom, it is expected, about 
half will be aecommodated in the new dwellings. 
The net cost of the scheme will be 387,000/. 
Proposals have been made by the municipal 
authorities in the area concerned in regard to 
certain aspects of the scheme. It has been 
urged that the scheme should be carried out in 
sections in order to '' de-house " as few people 
as possible at a given time. In regard to the 
erection of block dwellings on the site the 
Bermondsey Borough Council seriously objects 
to high buildings being erected, and suggests 
that the County Council should fix the limit at 
three floors. 


a 
EDIPOONM - PLAT. 


A SCHEME proposed by the 

Metropolitan Westminster City Council con- 
Street tains provisions for street 
Improvements. widenings at an estimated 
total outlay of 250,000/. The 

projects embrace the widening of Berkeley- 
street, Piccadilly, from 37 ft. to 50 ft., by 
setting back the boundary walls of the Devon- 


a Pas Ad e . | 
Gidea Park: Class I. Gold Medal and 250/. Awarded to Mr. Geoffry Lucas, F.R.LB.A. 
shire House and Lansdowne House properties ; 
of Piccadilly to 90 ft., from the present average 
of 79 ft.; and, as part of a new route thorough 
faro from Euston to Victoria stations, of Argyll- 
place, Regent-street, and Chapel-street West, 
and Hertford-street, Mayfair; the calculated cost 
does not include paving or the Crown lands of 
Green Park. The City Engineer has prepared 
plans to continue the widening of Lombard- 
street on the south side by setting back the 
frontage line upon the rebuilding of Nos. 24, 25, 
26, 27, and 28, and so increasing the width to 
29-31 ft. between Nicholas and St. Clement 
lanes. Nos. 27-8, Royal Insurance-buildings 
were erected in 1857 from J. Belcher’s designs 
(illustrated in the Builder of June 6, 1857); 
No. 26 is by E. Woodthorpe the elder, and 
No. 24 was designed by, we believe, Alfred 
Waterhouse. The Corporation of the City 
have also under consideration to resume the 
widening of  Leadenhall.street, begun fifty 
ears ago, by setting back the onse line at 
Nos. 57-69, south side, at an estimated expendi- 
Gidea Park : Class I. By Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.1.B.A. (Highly Commended.) ture of 252,8007., subject to the Lendon County 
Gold Medal and 100l. to the Builders, Messrs. Falkner & Sons. Council agreeing to contribute-one-half of the 
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net costs, and they have purchased the freehold 
interests in Nos. 77-8 and No. 52, Fleet-street, 
for a total of 47,1452., for the continued widen- 
ing of that street. 


Mr. E. CuaNDos Leron, Chair- 
London Play- man “of the London Playin 
ing Fields. Fields Society, makes an appea 
for a sum of 2, 000“. which will 
enable them to complete, at a price of 7,4501., 
the purchase of the Elms Playing Field at 
Walthamstow. The Society, founded just 
twenty-one years ago, now has twelve grounds, 
an aggregate of 268 acres, which include the 
40 acres given practically by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company at Mottingham. The demand, how- 
ever, for playgrounds in and around London is 
very great, and the Society need a sum of 
33,000/. in all wherewith to meet pressing needs, 
which comprise the Elms ground at Waltham- 
stow and the development of the Prince 
Edward's ground at Edgware. 


Mr. G. Fraser, British Consul 
at Baltimore, U.S.A., writes 
that the city librarian, who 
has been endeavouring for a 
long time to ascertain for the municipal records 
what was the material loss by the great 
fire of 1904, is now able to state that it was 
in the neighbourhood , of. 125,000,000 dollars 
(25,720,187/.). This was simply the money 
loss, it being impossible to ascertain what was 
the pecuniary loss caused by the suspension of 
business, loss of salaries to employees, etc. The 
city tax department assessed the buildings 
actually destroyed at 12,908,300 dollars 
(2,656,029/.), while the value of the goods in the 
shops and warehouses, the machinery in the 
factories, and the furniture and fittings in the 
many banks and office buildings destroyed was 
111,000,000 dollars (23,000,000/.). Im mediately 
after the tire insurance officials calculated that 
the total insurance on the buildings, etc., in the 
burnt area was 63,000,000 dollars (13,000,0001.) ; 
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this was subsequently reduced to 50,000,000 
dollars (10,288,000/.), and the fire department 
reported that the actual amount paid by the 
insurance companies was 29,221,851 dollars 
(6,012,730/.), the greater portion of which, it 
is feared, fell upon British companies. The 
librarian found that the fire passed over 140 
acres of the city, comprising eighty-six city 
blocks, and that 1,529 buildings were destroyed. 
Although there still exist evidences of the fire in 
the many vacant spaces yet unbuilt upon, there 
was in 1910 considerable activity in the erection 
of buildings. Up to the middle of December, 
1910, the value of these was 11,338,453 dollars 
(2,333,0151.). 
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Mr. De Zvuccaro, the British 


Housing Consul at Venice, writes in an 
Problem in official repo : Although the 
Venice. municipality has constructed 


& great number of houses for 
the accommodation of the working classes, the 
supply is still insufficient for the needs of the 
[oor and middle classes. The rents demanded 

y private owners for apartments is increasing 
every day, and much exceeds the means of the 
classes referred to. The municipality have 
decided to have houses of moderate rents built 
on the whole area of Santa Elena, which adjoins 
the public gardens, and is now used for military 
purposes. A scheme had already been sub- 
mitted by the able ineer, Signor Pesce. 
which had obtained the approval of the majority 
of the Town Council. It was, however, objected 
to by a small minority, and, in consequence, I 
believe the municipality have decided to invite 
public tenders, giving preference on equal terms 
to Signor Pesce.” 


Ar the Brentham Garden 
Ealing Garden Suburb at Ealing an institute 
Suburb. was opened on Saturday last 
by the Duke of Connaught. 
The building is on the lower portion of the estate, 
‘and overlooks the recreation ground. On the 
ground floor is a large reading-room and hall, 
capable of seating 350 persons, drawing-room, 
library, a committee-room, kitchen, other 
offices, and on the first floor are a billiard-room, 
Tn : siding tables, and ars club-room. 
e building is part of a larger scheme, which 
will be finished as opportunity offers. There 
was a private inspection of the buildings, and 
the plans of other garden suburbs were shown 
on the walls of the concert-room. 

Mr. Vivian, Chairman of the Ealing Tenants, 
Ltd., in welcoming the Duke and Duchess, 
said that probably no problem touched the 
life of the community at so many points as 
housing, and all that was associated with it. 
The ing tenants’ estate in a very 
small way, with a capital of 50/., and they would 
end this year with a property of 200,000/. The 
Duke of Connaught, in declaring the institute 
open, said everybody in England must à 
the great importance, not only for the present 
generation, but for the rising generation, that 
those who were hard at work in factories in 
oities should be able to live in comfortable and 
healthy surroundings. All our great towns in 
England should copy what had been done in 

and Hampstead, and he was aware that 
very good work in the same direction had been 
done in Liverpool He hoped this would be 
the beginning of a great movement which would 
be of lasting good to our country. 

The Mayor of Ealing, in moving a vote of 
‘thanks to the Duke of Connaught, spoke of 
the work done by the local authorities to 
improve the amenities of the district. His 
worship stated that since 1873 more than 12,000 


trees had been planted in Ealing. Lord Howick 
. seconded the vote, and Mr. Vivian, in su 1 
.it, criticised what he described as ing s 


“ antediluvian by-laws, which prevented them 
incorporating &t Brentham many of the best 
features of their other estates;in the country. 
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By Mr. C. A. Lewin. By Mr. Ernest Willmott, F.R.I.B.A. 
Back View of Two Houses in Meadway. 


Back View in Heath Drive and Elm Walk. 
Houses by Messrs. Michael Bunney, A.R.I.B.A., and C. C. Makins, A. R. I. B. A., and Mr. W. Curtis Green, F. R. I. B. A. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


RECENT WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION CASES: 


INSURED WORKMEN AND ABILITY 
TO WORK. 


N our observations upon a dissentient 
judgment delivered by Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton in the recent case of 

Ball v. William Hunt & Sons (the Builder, 
April 7) we drew attention tu the difficulty ex- 
perienced in determining under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act what is“ partial incapacity 
for work " resulting trom an injury to a 
workman, and in such ceases the danger in 
assessing the weekly payments of substituting 
for the test laid down by the Act .., 
what the workman is “able to earn in some 
suitable employment or business " — his 
ability, not to earn wages, but to obtain 
employment at. all. 

This question has now been very carefully 
considered in two cases in the Court of Appeal. 
reported in the current “Law Reports.“ 
and as it is of paramount importance to 
employers we propose bricfly to set out the 
effect. of these een The first of the 
two cases, Proctor & Sons v. Robinson. 
although only now reported, appears to have 
been decided in 1909. A lime washer, 
whilst working for a firm of builders, sus- 
tained an injury to his left leg and ankle by 
the breaking of a ladder in July, 1908. 
Under a registered agreement he was paid 
compensation on the basis of total incapacity 
15s. a weok for a year, at the end of which 
time the employers applied for a review 
on the ground that the man was no longer 
totally incapacitated. At the hearing both 
sides agreed that the man was suffering 
from permanent “ flat foot," and that he 
was unfit to work on ladders or scaffolding, 
and the real issue was whether the man could 
do ordinary light work on the level, or 
whether he could only do some very limited 
form of light work. The County Court 
judge, as arbitrator, dealt with this point 
as follows: After holding that the man was 
incapacitated from following his ordinary 
employment or from doing the work of an 
ordinary labourer or able-bodied man he 
proceeded, “I hold as a fact that he, could 
do some light work if he could obtain it, 
but, in the absence of any evidence that he 
could obtain such light work as he could do, 
I did not consider I ought to find as a fact 
that he could obtain it." He laid it down 
that as the man was still partially incapaci- 
tated and as the emplovers were seeking to 
have the compensation diminished, it was 
incumbent upon the emplovers to adduce 
some evidence of the man's capacity to 
obtain work of a nature which he could do. 
The Court of Appeal negatived a contention 
put forward that the man could claim full 
compensation until the emplover should 
find him suitable work, but they aftirmed 
the decision of the County Court judge on 
the ground that it lay upon the employers to 
prove that the man was capable of doing 
particular light work, and to give some 
evidence that work of such a character was 
obtainable. 

This decision has, however, been explained 
in the case, Cardiff Corporation t. Hall, 
which, although reported in the same volume 
of the “ Law Reports," was, in fact, decided 
eighteen months later. In this case a man 
employed on the tramways as overhead 
wireman had met with an accident and 
injured his right arm. Having partially 
recovered, the Corporation then employed 
him to drive a horse and cart, but on July J. 
1908, he met with a second accident, and 
injured his left arm. He was paid compensa- 
tion until September, 1908, when it was 
stopped, and having applied for an arbitra- 
tion, he was awarded full compensation 9s, 2d. 


On September 13, 1910, the employers 
applied for a review, and the compensation 
was reduced to 8s., and from this award the 
man appealed. In each of the arbitrations 
there was a conflict. of medical testimony, 
and the medical referee was called in. On 
the first arbitration the referee reported 


‘that the man was unfit to follow his occupa- 


tion as a driver. and could only do such work 
as acting as watchman, but on the review the 
referee reported that the man was incapaci- 
tated from driving in theordinary way with his 
left hand, but possibly could learn to drive 
with the right hand. He is quite able to 
do any form of light work, more particularly 
such as would require principally the use of 
the right hand." "The Master of the Rolls 
followed the decision in Proctor's case, 
but the majority of the court held that the 
arbitrator was justified in reducing the 
weekly payments as there was a change in 
the circumstances, It is very important 
to analyse the judgments as they explain the 
broad principle laid down in Proctor's case. 

Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, after 
carefully considering all the decided cases, 
said that there was no general principle 
that in cases of partial incapacity the 
employer must show not only what work the 
workmen can do, but also that he can get 
such work. This principle, as laid down 
in Proctor’s case, he strictly limited to cases 
where men are so injured that only some 
very special kind of work is possible for 
them, where in fact. they are left as nonde- 
scripts in the labour market. Lord Justice 
Buckley leid it down that there must be 
incapacity for work due to the accident 
personal to the workman, and that his 
inability to obtain work must be due to this 
personal disqualification. Both Lords 
Justices held that neither on an original arbi- 
tration nor on a review must the con- 
dition of the labour market be taken into 
consideration. Lord Justice Buckley very 
tersely expressed this as follows: The 
employer may be called an insurer of 
“capacity for work,’ but he is not an 
insurer of a ‘right to work.’ The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act is not a Right to 
Work Act.” 

In the case the court was considering, 
even although there was evidence that the 
man had made attempts to obtain certain 
kinds of light work, in view of the evidence 
that he was able to do“ any kind of light 
work ” it was held his inability to obtain 
work was not so connected with his personal 
incapacity as to preclude the arbitrator from 
altering the weekly payments. It is impor- 
tant, however, to remember that on a 
review the onus of proof lies on the emplover, 
who is seeking to have the weehly payments 
reduced. 

Onus of Proof. 

The Workmen's Compensation Acts having 
been in operation some thirteen years it 
seems somewhat surprising to find the Court 
of Appeal still divided upon such a question 
as the proof that is required of an applicant 
in order to satisfy the court that an accident 
has arisen out of and in the course of the 
employment," vet this has been the case in 
Astley v. R. Evans & Co, Ltd. (current 
“Law Reports ’’). 

Two colliery trains were proceeding to 
sidings for thenight. "The deceased man was 
a brakesman on one of them, which consisted 
of an engine pushing three trucks, the 
deceased being in the truck furthest from 
the engine. This was being kept buffer 
to buffer, but uncoupled, with a van drawn 
by another engine. While the trains were 
running some eight miles an hour the deceased 
was seen to scramble on to the waggon buffer 
and to try and get into the brake van of 
the other train, in doing which he fell off 


why 


and. was killed. No actually affirmative 
evidence was offered as to whether he did 
this in order to descend to turn the points 
when they were reached, or whether he was 
doing so for his own purposes, but it seems 
to have been an unusual course for the man 
to adopt. The Master of the Rolls thought 
that the inference could be drawn from the 
facts that the man was acting as he did 
in pursuance of his duty, and that thc 
accident arose out of," as well as "in 
the course of " his employment, and he drew 
a distinction between the evidence to be 
required when a man meets his death, so 
to speak, whilst on active service. and where 
a man mects with his death during the time 
when he is employed, though not actively 
engaged, in actual work, the inference in the 
workmen's favour being stronger in the first 
case. Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton agreed. 
but even went further, as he laid it down that 
when the last acts of a workman are consistent 
with the view that he was engaged in following 
his employment then it is for the employer 
to prove a cessation from his work. Lord 
Justice Buckley differed, holding that the 
inference to be drawn frum the evidence was 
the other way, as no reason was alleged 
the man should leave his own train. 
All that can be said about the case is that 
the dispensing with strict proof on the part 
of applicants under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act leads to litigation, which is 


obviated in other cases where the rule pre- 


vaila that a plaintiff must make out a prima 
facie case. The Act lends itself to this not 
only by not rendering contributory negligence 
a defence, but also in allowing claimants to 
have compensation even when they them- 
selves have been guilty of serious and wilful 
misconduct. 


Absence of Claim. 

The last case to be noted is Roles r. 
Pascall & Sons (current Law Reports). 
A man met with an accident on July 15. 
1909, and no notice was given the employers 
until April 27, 1910, the claim being made 
June 22, 1910. By sect. 2 of the Act the 
claim must be made within six months of 
the occurrence of the injury, but by sub-sect. 
(b) Failure to make a claim within the 
period above specified shall not be a bar to 
the maintenance of such proceedings if it 
is found that the failure was occasioned 
by mistake . . . orother reasonable cause." 
The reason alleged for not giving notice 
or making & claim was that the workman 
was ignorant of the existence of the Act. and 
the Court of Appeal held this not to be a 
mistake or reasonable cause." 

In contradistinction to this case we may 
remind our readers of the case of Eke r. 
Hart Dyke (the Builder, November 26, 
last), where a man died after some three 
months’ illness from ptomaine poisoning 
from sewer gas. "The obscurity of the oricin 
of the complaint was held to be “ reasonable 
cause," but the claim when heard failed on 
the ground that the illness was not *' personal 
injury by accident." 

TRADE UNION LAW. 

TE Government have now introduced a 
Bil to “amend the law relating to trade 
unions"; that is to say, to somo extent to 
meet the Labour Party's wishes in modifying 
the effects of the Osborne decision in the 
House of Lords. 

The principal provisions of the Bill relate 
to the application of funds to political 
objects which are specified in the Bill, but 
it will have an indirect bearing on other points 
of trade union law, and will require careiul 
consideration. | 

For funds to be expended upon political 
objects, the rules» of the union, whether 
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registered or unregistered, must be approved 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies, and 
they must provide that the furtherance of 
these objects has been approved by resolution 
on ballot by a majority of the members 
voting; that the payments are to be made 
from a separate fund; that non-subscribing 
members shall not be excluded from any 
benefits or placed under any disability ; and 
that contribution to the fund shall not be 
made a condition for admission to the union. 

It is to be regretted, if this measure was 
called for at all, that it did not provide 
for a majority of members of the unions 
approving the political objects, not only a 
majority of those voting. 

t may also be doubted in the light that 
has been thrown by recent events on the 
pressure brought to bear on non-union men 
by unionists, whether any provisions in an 
Act of Parliament will serve to prevent 
compulsion being exerted to compel men to 
subscribe to the political fund. 

. Itis important to observe that the political 

objects included in the Bill relate to the 
support of candidates and members not only 
of Parliament, but also of county, district, 
and parish Councils, and even Boards of 
G i The encouragement of political 
activity on the part of trade unions seems 
inopportune;at,a time when they are to be 
called upon to take an active nes | important 
part in the scheme for National Insurance. 

. As. regards the more general provisions 
of the Bill Clause 2 appears to some- 
what extend the scope of the operations of 
the unions, as, although their statutory 
objeets are defined in accordance with the 
Trade Union Act of 1876, the regulation of 
the relations between workmen and workmen, 
workmen and masters, etc., and the provision 
of benefits, the Bill, by a so-called defining 
clause, says that a trade union shall mean 
"any combination, whether temporary or 
permanent, the principal objects of which are 
under its constitution ‘statutory objects, 
and to obtain registration the Registrar 
must be satisfied as to this. This provision 
will enable the unions to carry on ancillary 
objects, and even political objects, other than 
those specified in the Bill, and it will com- 
plicate those questions as to the jurisdiction 
of the Courts under the Trade Union Acts, of 
which examples will be found in our issues 
for February 24 and March 24 and 31 last. 


MASTER 


BUILDERS' ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 


Portsmouth and District Master Builders' and 
Building Trades' Association. 

At a meeting of the Portsmouth and 
District Master Builders’ and Building 
Trades' Association recently the President 
was invested with a chain of oflice. The 
ceremony took place at the Sussex Hotel, 
Mr. A. E. Porter, T.C., presiding, sup- 
ported by Mr. J. W. White, President of 
the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers, Messrs. J. W. Perkins, T.C., and 
J. Harding (Vice-Presidents), Mr. Frank B. 
Roskell (Secretary), and others. 

In opening the proceedings, Councillor 
Porter expressed the pleasure the  Ports- 
mouth builders felt in welcoming Mr. White 
to Portsmouth. The organisation in Ports- 
mouth was fairly prosperous, and the rela- 
tions with the employees were satisfactory. 
There were 150 builders in Portsmouth, and 
the Association had a membership of sixty, 
with twenty honorary members. 

Mr. White said he much appreciated the 
invitation to. Portsmouth, especially as it 
afforded him an opportunity of putting 
before the members some points of trade 
interest’ which would be dealt with by the 
Federation, As to the relations between 
employers and employees, the Federation 
existed to maintain them equitably, and also 
between the builders and the architects and 
surveyors. Turning to legislation affecting 
the trade, he said they had workmen's com- 
pensation, and the insurance companies were 
putting up the premiums, the builders having 
to pay the cost. He declared that there was 
too much  malingering, which should be 
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stamped out, but it was encouraged by 
County Court judges, who, in finding the 
slightest evidence in the man's favour, gave 
judgment for him. They had new taxes on 
land, and he pointed out that it was possible 
now to sell land at the same price which was 
paid for it and yet have to pay increment 
duty, as property deteriorated and the land 
value increased, making the total value the 
same as before. This operated against the 
building trade, and investors hesitated before 
putting their money in that class of property. 
The Government scheme of insurance against 
sickness and unemployment would also 
seriously affect the trade, and he strongly 
deprecated the treating of builders in a way 
in which no other trade was treated. A 
builder or property-owner was to be held 
responsible, ane to pay the cost, if undue 
sickness broke out in the district in which 
his property was situated. ‘The employers 
had to contribute towards the insurance. He 
urged that the Government, while imposing 
these burdens on the trade, had not gone the 
right way to work to relieve the labour 
problem, particularly with regafd to un- 
skilled labour; and he pointed to Canada, 
where many thousands of labourers were 
required, but the Government had taken no 
action in that direction. 

Mr. White then invested Councillor Porter 

with the new gold chain of office, bearing a 
shield with the Portsmouth crest, and a 
trade emblem. 
. Councillor Porter said he looked upon the 
chain not as a bauble, but as an emblem of 
the unity of the trade. He appreciated the 
honour of being the first President to wear 
the chain, and hoped his year of office would 
add to the usefulness of the Association. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Federation President on the proposition 
of Councillor Perkins, sindi by Mr. 
Harding, and supported by Messrs. S. 
Salter and Chamberlain. 


TEMPORARY ROOFING IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


As is well known, most of the great 
churches of the Middle Ages which remain 
to-day were built in various sections at 
various times. 

Two questions, therefore, arise in con- 
nexion with this system of building :— 

1. What form did the temporary roof 
take when the building was sufficiently 
advanced to be in use? 

2. When no roof was erected, what plan 
was adopted to protect the walls from the 
percolation of water, etc. ? 

Our illustration, from a  XVth-century 
illumination, answers both questions, and 
shows us very clearly what must have been a 
en spectacle to passers-by in the Middle 
Ages. 

We see the greater part of the church 
temporarily roofed over, and a protective 
covering supplied to the easternmost wall (on 
the right), to which the roof does not extend. 
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Though there is little doubt that various 
methods were employed for the temporary 
roofing of buildings, and for the protection of 
walls, one plan only, that of thatching, is 
vepresented for both purposes in the illustra- 
tion before us. 

The original picture may be seen in MS. 
Aug. A. V. at the British Museum. 


NORTH EVINGTON. 
INFIRMARY : 


MR. TROLLOPE AND THE 
CONTRACTORS. 


ARISING out of the recent action brought by 
the Leicester Board of Guardians against Mr. 
J. E. Trollope, the architect of the North 
Evington Poor Law Infirmary, the following 
letter, dated May 18, addressed to the Clerk, 
was read at the meeting of the Guardians : — 

" Dear Sir,—With reference to the recent 
action brought against me by your Board, the 
damages and costs in connexion with which I 
have now paid, I think it only fair to say that 
shortly after the trial, and without any sug- 
gestion on my part, the contractors wrote to 
me that they extremely regretted that the 
Guardians had not seen their way to make 
them parties in the case and thus given them 
an opportunity of putting their views before 
the court, that they had no desire to shelter 
themselves behind our certificates or other 
legal defences, and desired to submit’ them- 
selves to the arbitration of the President of 
the Institute of British Architects (or his 
nominee) to decide what they ought fairly to 
do in the matter, irrespective of the question 
of legal liability on their part. 

Negotiations followed, in the course of 
which the contractors have placed before me 
their version of the facts, and though I cannot 
acquit them of blame in not obtaining my 
written avthority for the deviation, I am now 
satisfied that they acted in good faith under 
the mistaken belief that the clerk of the works 
had in fact obtained my previous sanction. 

Upon looking into the quantities, I find that 
the total contract price received by the con- 
ractors for the concrete floors was about 450/., 
and that the amount saved by the deviation 
Was insignificant. 

I asked the contractors if they could accept 
Mr. G. T. Hine, F. R. I. B. A., as arbitrator, to 
which they at once agreed, but it became 
unnecessary to proceed with the reference, as 
the contractors and myself have been able to 
agree às to what was a fair contribution for 
them to make. 

In view: of the fact that the contractors 
could not be heard in the recent proceedings, 
I think it on!y right that the Board he made 
acquainted with the above  facts.—Yours 
faithfully, JOHN E. TROLLOPE.”’ 


The Chairman (Mr. Amos Sherriff) remarked 


that so far as the letter and the Board were 
concerned everything was satisfactory. 


NFW PAVILION, AYR. 

This pavilion, which was opened last week, 
has been erected, at a cost of 8,000/., from 
plans prepared by Mr. J. K. Hunter, archi- 
tect, of Ayr. The accommodation provides 
for about 1,600. 


Building a Temporary Roof in Mediæval Times, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, EL x. 

The erection of &his Wesleyan Church has 
been carried out by Mr. George Beames, 
builder, of Cardiff. The heating apparatus 
has been supplied by Messrs. Hampton & Co., 
&nd the architect was Mr. H. P. Sanders, of 
Cardiff. 

NEW CHAPEL, PORTISHEAD. 


The foundation-stone of the chapel, which 
is being erected in connexion with the 
National Nautical School, was laid last week, 
and the estimated oost of the building is 
4,5001. The designs have been prepared by 
Mr. Edward Gabriel. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, DOWLAS. 

The renovations to this chapel have been 

carried out, at a cost of 750L, by Mr. G. 


Miners, builder, of Marazion. The architect 
was Mr. O. R. Coldwell, of Penzance. 


NEW CHAPEL, SOMERSET. 

Mr. W. F. Bird, M.S.A., of Somerset, is the 
architect of this buildine which is being 
erected at a cost of 2,100/. The accommoda- 
tion will be for about 300, and there is also 
a Sunday-school annexe. The contractor for 
the work is Mr. W. F. Drew, of Chalford. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 

The estimated cost of the ercction of this 
building is 9,136/., and the contract is being 
carried out by Mr. John Bridgwater, builder, 
of Cradley Heath. The architects are Messrs. 
Pritchard & Pritchard, of Kidderminster. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

Tho enlargement of the school chapel at the 
college have been carried out from the designs 
of Sir Charles Nicholson, who also designed 
the carved oak caso of the organ, which was 
built by Messrs. Harrison & Harrison, of 
Durham and London. 


PRINCES COURT, LTD., BAYSWATER. 

Mr. G. Percy Pratt, A.R. L B.A., of Acton, has 
been appointed architect for the conversion of 
several houses in Princee-square and Kensing- 
ton Gardens-square into a high-class non- 
licensed hotel for Princes Court, Ltd. At the 
outset, bedroom accommodation will be pro- 
vided for one hundred visitors, and the recrea- 
tion and badminton halls will be rendered con- 
vertible for use as & ball and reception room, 
75 ft. in length, adjoining the lounge and 
palm court. 


NEW BANK, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

The new premises of the local branch of the 
London City and Midland Bank are being 
erected by Messrs. Strange & Sons, builders. 
and the architect is Mr. T. B. Whinney, of 
London. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The Boyle ” system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle’s latest patent “air-pump’ 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to 
the now parish hall, Harrold Institute. 

The Plashet Schools, Upton Park, London, 
are being supplied with Shorland's warm- 
air ventilating patent Manchester stoves p» 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., 
Failsworth, Manchester. 

Mr. E. C. Hughes, builder, contractor, and 
sanitary engineer, Albion Works, Wokingham, 
has sent us an illustrated booklet showing the 
varied nature of the work he has carried out. 
What may be of interest just now is his state- 
ment that in employing him it 1s unnecessary 
to employ any subcontractor, as he has skilled 
hands in various branches of building work. 


NOTTINGHAM BUILDING DISPUTE. 

The strike in Nottingham still continues, 
but fewer men are now affected than was the 
case during tho first week of the strike. No 
fewer than fifty-two firms have conceded the 
halfpenny increase, and as half the members of 
the labourers’ union are reoeiving 7d. per 
hour, the number of men on strike has been 
diminished. It has, however, been stated that 
80 per cent. of the brickmakers are out owing 
to there being no demand for bricks. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council €he following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses) : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Battersea.—Erection of æ building on the 
eastern side of Lombard-road, Battersea (Mr. 
F. Banister for Mr. T. Whiffen).—Consent. 


— 
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Hammersmith. — Two notice-boards at the 

Hammersmith Skating Rink, Brook Green- 

; Hammersmith (Mr. A. E. Nightingale). 
—Consent, 

Hampstead.—Iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to No. 14, Bracknell-gardens, Hainp- 
stead (Mr. E. Wheeler for Mr. L. Freeman).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead. — Three illuminated signs in 
front of No. 285, Finchley-road, Hampstead 
(Mr. D. H. Waddell for Messrs. Aitchison & 
Co.).—Consent. 

Islington, West.—Erection of buildings on 
the north-western side of George’s-road, Hollo- 
way (Mr. A. W. Osborn for Mr. W. J. Nicolls). 
—Consent. 

Kensington, North.— Erection of a bay 
window and a stone porch to a house on the 
eastern side of Highlever- road, Kensington 
(Messrs. W. H. & E. E. Morgan).—Consent. 

Lewtsham.—Erection of wooden bay windowe, 
hoods, and sham half-timber work to six houses 
on the western side of Guibal- road, Lee 
(Messrs. A. Roberts & Co., Ltd.). — Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of a building on the 
west orn side of Rushey-green, Catford, with 
projecting one-story shops in front (Mr. E. H. 
Wright for the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Afarylebcne, Eust.—Alterations at Baker- 
street railway-Station on the northern oe of 
Marylebone-road, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. H. 
Selbie for the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.t—Projecting bay at Nos. 
gra) Edgware-road, St. Marylebone (Mr. 

. H. Burdwood).—Consent. 

* King's College Hospital, 
projections, on the south- western side of Den- 
mark-hill, Norwood, to abut also upon the 
southern side of Bessemer-road (Mr. W. A. 
Pite for the Building Committee of King's 
College Hospital).—Consent. 

Vorwood.—Greenhouse at Adamton," Elm- 


with 


-wood-road, Norwood, next to Elfindale-road 


(Mr. H. R. G. S. Smallman for Dr. 
McGregor).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Wooden oriel window 
at No. 12, Inverness-terrace, Paddington (Mr. 
A. E. Street). —Consent. 

Strand.t—Projecting oriel window and a 
canopy in front of Nos. 28, 29, 30, and 31, 
Great Pulteney-strect, Westminster (Messrs. 
A. E. Hughes & Son for Mr. D. C. Apperly). 
—Consent. 

Strand.—]lluminated sign in front of No. 27, 
Church-street, Soho (Messre. A. Flommer & 
Co. for Mr. Karl Thiele).—Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Wooden bay window and 
porch at Branksome Lodge, Becmead-avenue, 
Streatham (Mewrs. Holliday & Stanger).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Addition at No. 10, Becmead- 
avenue, Streatham, to abut upon Ockley- road 
(Messrs. Holliday & Stanger).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 
Deptford.—Building on the southern side of 
Creeck-street, Deptford (Mr. A. Roberts for 
Messrs. J. & A. Dandridge).—Consent. . 
Hammersmith.—Addition to tho premises of 
Messrs. J. Taylor & Sons, Ltd., Norland-road, 
Hammersmith (Mr. W. R. R. Phillips for Mesers. 


J. Taylor & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Islington, East.—Building at the rear of 
Nos, 18 and 19, Highbury-place, Islington 


(Messrs. Inman & Sturdee for Messrs. Morton 
Brothers & Co.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Norwood.t—One-story motor- 1 addition 
at No. 2, Central.hill, Norwood (Mr. Stains 
for Mr. W. Gandy and Dr. E. W. din 
Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of 
buildings on the eastern side of Allington- 
street, Westminster (Mr. E. Wimperis).—Con- 
sent, 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Iron and glass 
‘shelter at the entrance to Down- street Tube 
railway-station, Down-street, Mayfair (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—An iron and 
glass shelter at the entrance to the Dover- 
street Tube railway-station, | Dover-strect, 
Piccadilly (Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the 
London E'ectric Railway Company).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, Kast.—TIrom and glass shelter at 
ihe entrance to Kentish Town Tube railway- 
station, Kentish Town-road, St. Pancras (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway. Company).—Consent. 

St, Pancras, South.—Iron and glass shelter 
at the entrance to Goodye-street Tube railway- 
station. Tottenham Court-road (Mr. W. E. 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railway 
Companv).—Consent. 

St, Pancras, West.—Iron and glass shelter 
in front of the entrance to South Kentish 
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Town Tube railway-station, Kentish Town- 
road, St. Pancras (Mr. W. E. Mandelick for 
the London Electric Railway Company).— 
Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—Iron and glase shelter 
at the entrance to Mornington-crescent Tube 
railway-station, Millbrook-place, St. Pancras 
(Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—Iron and glass shelter 
at the entrance to Camden Town Tube rail- 
way-station, High-street, Camden Town (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 


Width of Way and. Building for the Supply of 
Electricity. 

St. George-in-the-East.—Erection of a steel, 
iron, and concrete electricity sub-station abut- 
ting upon the south-western side of Wapping 
Dock-street and the north-eastern at E 
Gravel-lane, St. George-in-the-East (Mr. M. 
Jameson for tho Stepney 1 
Borough Council). Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Fronts, and 
Construction. 

_ Kensington, North.—Temporary wood and 
iron cycle and tool ahed at the rear of No. 77, 
Ladbrook-road, Kensington, next to Boyne- 
terrace.mews (Mr. C. W. Keighley).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Temporary shed at the eide of 
No. 1, Chaplin-strect, Forest Hill, abutting 
upon Church-vele (Mrs. C. Haine).—Consent. 

Paddington, North.—External iron staircase 
in front of No. 3, Blomfield-place, Paddington 
(Mrs. E. Smith).—Coneent. 


Space at Rear. 

Lambeth, North.—Erection of a building on 
the southern side of Westminster Bridge-road, 
Lambeth (Mr. W. Campbell Jones for the 
London County and Westminster Bank, L«d.). 
— Consent. 

Norwood.—Erection of a building upon the 
site of No. 1104, Brixton-hill, Norwood, with 
an irregular open space at the rear (Messrs. 
Fasnacht & Beale for Mr. J. Wingrove).— 
Consent. 

Westminster.—Erection of an addition at the 
rear of No. 67, Ennismore-gardens, next to 
Ennismore-gardens-mows North (Mr. F. J. 
Barrett for the Army end Navy Auxiliary Co- 
operative Supply. Ltd.).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plan and 
Projections, 
St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of 
an oriel window (Mr. W. Flockhart for Mr. 
Lesser Lesser).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage, Space at Rear, and 
Alteration of Buildings. 

Chelsea. — Conversion of No. 33, Sloane 
street, Chelsea, from a dwelling-house into 
shop premises, and to the erection of an addi- 
tion at the rear to abut upon Hans-crescent 
(Mr. W. R. Low).—Consent. 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Finsbury, East.—Addition at the rear of 
“The Olde Bull and Bell" public-house, No. 
19, Ropemaker-street, Finsbury (Mr. W. 
Stewart for Mr. E. Cuthbert).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

City of London.—Retention at Nos. 80 and 
81. Lombard-street, City, of a fireplace and 
chimney-breast (Mr. M. E. Collins for Mesers. 
Guinness, Mahon, & Co.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Twa additional 8 at 
No. 94 to 96, Bishopsgate, City (Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke). —Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 
Hampstead. t—Laying out of a new strect 
for carriage traffic to lead from Shootup.hi!l 
to St. Cuthbert'sc road, Hampstead (Messrs. 
Rix 5 Wilkins for Mr. T. H. Perkins).— 


Deudhas .—Alteration in the level of the 
footway and the headway under the bridge of 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Com- 
pany (Mr. J. W. Webb).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

City of London.—Additional cubical extent 
in respect of a division at the premises of 
Messrs. Bradbury. Greatorex, & Co. Ltd. 
(Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke).—Consent. 

Hammersmith. Additional cubical extent in 
connexion with the erection of additional! 
stories at Osram Works, Brook Green. Ham- 


mersmith (the Osram Lamp Works, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 
Newington, West. — Additional cubica! 


extent in connexion with extensione at the 
premises of Messrs. Waygood & Co, Ltd. 
Falmouth-road, Newington (Mr. M. E. Colline 
for Messrs. Wevgood & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—An iron and glass roof over a 
vard at the premises of the Western Electric 
Company, Henley-road, Woolwich (Mr. B. 
Dawson).— t. 
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Uniting of Buildings. 
_Newington, West.—Three openings of greater 
size than specified in the said section in a party 
wal at & proposed garage of the London 
General Omnibus Company, Ltd., Arch-street, 
Newington (Mr. J. E. Ashby for the London 
‘General Omnibus Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington, North.—Doors of special con- 
-etruction in lieu of iron doors at Bravington 
Works, Bravington-road, Harrow-road, Pad- 
dington (Messrs. W. J. Fryer & Co.).—Con- 
sent. 

Paddington, South.—Uniting of the Lan- 
-caster Gate Tube railway-station superstruc- 
ture with No. 11a, Stanhope-terrace (Mr. 
Delissa Joseph).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Erection of a building 
upon a site abutting upon Queen'sroad, 
Doug!as-place, and Porchester-gardens, Pad- 
-dington (Messrs. John Belcher, R.A., & J. J. 
Joass).—Consent. 

Stepney.—Uniting of Nos. 221 and 223, 
‘Comercial-road East, Stepney (Mr. J. Green- 
berg).—Consent. 

Strand.—Uniting of the French Church and 
Nos. 34 and 35, Lisle-street, Leicester- square 
(Messrs. Brown & Barrow for the authorities 
-of the French Church).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked t are contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
| IN THE PROVINCES.* 


AccRINGTON.—Church, Springhill-road; Mr. 
"Fred Harrison, architect, Accrington. 

Achill (Co. Mayo).—Convent; Mr. W. H. 
Byrne, architect, Dublin. 

Batley.— Extensions to Little Orme Mills for 
Messrs. Wilson Bros. 

Bentley.—300 houses; Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Doncaster. 

Birkenhead.—Additions to nurses! home at 
workhouse (1,975/.), also conversion of pro- 
‘bationary lodge into isolation hospital (1,025/.) ; 
Mr. J. Carter, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Birkenhead. 

Birtley.—Workshop for the Birtley Co-opera- 
ive Society. 


Bradford - on - Avon. — Additions, police- 


station; Mr. G. Powell County Surveyor, 
"Tewkesbury. 
Brightlingsea. — Sunday- schools ; Pastor, 
Primitive Methodist Church. Ladysmith- 
avenue, Brightlingsea — | . 
Broughton. — Parish institute; Vicar, St. 


John's Church, Broughton. 
Camelon.—Building (5,500/.) for the Camelon 
‘Co-operative Society. 
Castle Eden.—Sub-station for the County of 
Durham Electrio Power Supply Company. 
Cattledown.—Church; Trustees, St. Mary's 
Church, Exeter. 
Clitheroe.—Etensions to Primrose Mill for 
the Primroso Ring Mill, Ltd. Extensions to 
model lodging-house for the  Ribblesdale 
Property Company. Ltd. es 
Coventry.—Alterations to administration 
block at hospital (450/.); Mr. A. A. Wincott, 
builder, Bishopsgate, Foleshill- road, Coventry. 
Cowie.—School; St. Ninians School Board. 
Dover.—Alterations to Clarendon Hotel, also 
alterations to convent school; Messrs. Wors- 
fold & Hayward, architects, 188, Kew-road, 
Richmond. f 
Dundee. — Alterations to premises, Com- 
meroial-street, for the Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. 
Additiones to premises, King’s-road, for the 
Trustees of the Home for Inourables. . 
Eastbourne.— Two blocks of houses, Victoria- 
drive; Mr. F. G. Collins, builder, Eastbourne. 
Eccles. — Publio baths, Cromwell - road, 
Patricroft; Messrs. Brameld & Smith. archi- 
tects. Three houses, Corporation- road; Mr. 
Luke Barlow, architect. The following plans 
have been lodged :—Convension of houses tnto 
shops, Liverpool-road for Mrs. Lomax; altera- 
tions to Hare and Hounds” hotel, Church- 
street, for Messrs. Watson & Woodhead. 
Edinburgh.—Science and physical labora- 
tories (14,0007.) for Mr. Geo. Heriot's Trust. 
Ewell (Surrey) — Seven pairs of cottages 
(3,9207.): Messrs. Cropley Bros. Ltd., builders, 
High-street, Epsom. f 
Ewneth.—Primitive Methodist Chapel; Mr. 
T. Kerridge. architect, Wisbech. 


Furness ale.— ing room. Yeardsley- 
jane (4707); Mr. J. W. Swindells, builder, 
New Mille. 

Gerioch.—School; Mr. Gray. architect. 
Inverurie. 


Gellifaelog.—Five houses (5007): Mr. T. F. 
Harvev, Surveyor. Merthyr Tydvil Town 
Council. 

Glasgow.—Additions to creamery. Kemp- 
street, for the Cowlairs Co-operative Society, 
Ltd.. 19. Argus-street. Springburn, Glasgow. 
Additions to works, Stirling-street. for Messrs. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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J. & D. Hamilton, Ltd., 118, Queen-street, 
Glasgow. Shops and offices, corner of Hynd- 
land-road and York-drive, for the Western 
Shops Company, Hyndland. 
_Gorton.—School (9,0001); Architect, Educa- 
tion Committee, Manchester Town Council. 
Graveney.—Restoration, church; Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, architect, 3, Great College-street, S.W. 
Greenock.—Etensions, West Parish Church 
(4,000/.); Churchwardens, West Parish Church, 
reenock. 
Harrogate.—Completion of church (10,000/.) ; 
Vicar, St. Wilfrid's, Harrogate. 
Hereford. — Shop premises; Mr. W. W. 
Robinson, architect, King-street, Hereford; 
Mr. Chas. Cooke, builder, Hereford. 
Holmfirth.—Proposed alterations at parish 
church (1,700/.); the Vicar. 
Hopeman.—Additiona, United Free Church 
(1,000/.); Mr. J. Willet, architect, Elgin, N.B. 


Hull—Bungalow; Mr. H. C. Hirst, City 
Architect, Hull. 
Kearsley.—School (5, 4501.) Mr. W. J. 


Slater, builder, Longworth-road, Horwich. 
Keith.—Proposed school, North Junction- 
street; Architect, Keith School Board. 
Leicester. Proposed alterations and exten- 
sions to Borough asylum (3,0001); Mr. E. G. 
Mawbey, Surveyor, Leicester Town Council. 


Liverpool.—Church,  Mossley-hill; Church- 
wardens, St. Barnabas, Liverpool. 
Lydney.—Craft school; Mr. R. Phillips, 


architeot, The Cross, Gloucester. 
. Maesycoed.—Infirmary, also alterations and 
improvements at workhouse: Messrs. Thomas 
& Morgan, architects, Pontypridd. 

Maidstone.—County offices (43.4401.): Mesers. 
Pethick Bros., builders, Plymouth. Drill-hal', 
West Kent-place (4,0001); Messrs. Bardon & 
Head, builders, 12 and 32, Union-road, Maid- 
stone. Unitarian Chapel, Terraceroad; the 
'Trustees. 

Maldon (Essex).—School and cookery centre 
(6.100/.); Mr. A. S. R. Ley, architect, 214, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.; Messrs. Dowsing & Davis, 
builders, Romford. 

Mansfield. — Extensions to St. Barnabas 
Church and additions to vicarage: the Vicar. 

Morpeth.—Garden citv: Messrs. White & 
Stephenson, architects, Grey-street, Newoastle- 
on-T yne. 

Mountain (near Queensbury). — Institute, 
Denholme and Brighouse-road: Mr. H. Hodg- 
son, architect, 1, Cheapside, Bradford. 

Mousehole.—School: Mr. Sampson Hill, 
architect, Redruth; Mr. John Odgers, builder, 
Redruth. 

Neilson.—Villa (1,7002): Messrs. McWhan- 
nell & Rogerson, architects, 58. West Regent- 
strect, Glasgow. 

Newbury. — Alterations and additions to 
grammar school; the Governors. 

Newcastle (Staffs).—School; Churchwerdens, 
St. George's Church, Newcastle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Proposed extensions to 
hospital, etc.; Mr. J. Atkinson, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Newcastle. 

Nottingham. — Block of schools on site 
between Haroourt-road and Stanley-road; Mr. 
W. J. Abel, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Nottingham Town Council. Children’s home: 
Mr. W. Starr, architect, 12, Victoria-street, 
Nottingham. 

Orrell. — Small-pox hospital: 
Blackrod Urban District. Council. 

Oulton Broad.—Premises: Seoretary. Lowes- 
toft Co-operative Society. 

Pengam.—School: Mr. J. Bain, architect, 
Shire Hall, Newport. 

Perth.—Additions to offices, Glasgow-road, 
for Messrs. John A. Dewar & Sons, Ltd., dis- 
tillers. 

Pontypool.—Five mills for the Pontypool 
Tinplate Works Company. 

Port Dundas.—Extensions, works of Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown, & Co. (7.0001): plans by 
firm's own staff. Office buildings (4.0002); 
Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands, architects 
4, Jane-strect, Glasgow 

Portishead. — Chapel in connexion with 
National Nautical School (4.50071): Messrs. 
Samuel Martin & Co., builders, Orchard.-stree. 


Surveyor, 


Bristol. 
Prestwick.—Picturedrome, Manchester- road 
(1,6007.): Messrs. H. Booth & Son, 42, West 


Regent-street, Haslingden. 

Ramsgate.—Proposed school. High-street, 
St. Laurence: Mr. E. B. Sharpley, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Ramsgate Town 


Council. 
Rastrick.—Schoo! (3,000/.): Messrs. Sharp 
& Waller. architects, Bradford-road, Brig- 


house; Mr. John Bottomlev, builder, Rastrick. 

Rhymney.—One hundred and twenty houses: 
Lord Tredeges, Rhymney. 

Rock Ferry.— School (14.5657): Messrs. W. 
Tomkinson & Sons, builders, 21, Dansie-street, 
Liverpool. 

St. Helens.—Proposed school. Arthur-street : 
Mr. J. J. Broomhead, Secretary, Education 
Committee, St. Helens Town Council. 

Selby (Yorks).—Post-offoe. Wide-street: Mr. 
T. S. Ullathorne, builder, 90, Millgate. Selby. 
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ight cottages; Mr. R. B. McGray, Surveyor, 
Selby Urban District Council. 

Skinningrove. — Enlargements to school 
(1,450/.); Mr. J. C. Wrigley, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, North Riding of Yorks 
County Council, Northallerton. 

Skipton.—Electric theatre (1,100/.); Mr. 
J. W. Broughton, architect, 19, High-street, 
Skipton. Residence, Grassington-road (1,200/.); 
Mr. Jas. Hartley, Swadford-street-chambers, 
Skipton. 

Southampton. — Additions to school; 
Managers, Dibden Church of England School, 
Southampton. 

Southend.—Proposed two echools; Mr. R. 
Langton, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Southend-on-Sea Town Council. 

Southport.—Reconstruction, Holy Trinity 
Church; Mr. H. A. Matear, architect, Central- 
buildings, Liverpool. 

Southsea.—Congregational Church (4,000/.); 
Mr. C. W. Bevis, architect, Yarborough-road, 
Southsea; Mr. J. Cockerell, builder, Southsea. 

Stanley.—Proposed rebuilding of St. Peter’s 


Church (11,150/.); Architect to the Eccle- 
siastical Conunissioners. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — Pavilion for children 
(seventy-five places); Mr. C. Daniel, Clerk, 


Stoke-on-Trent Board of Guardians, Shelton. 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Six cottages (927/.); Mr. 
W. Bailey, builder. 


Strathcarron.—House (2,000); Mr. R. J. 
McBeth, Queen's House, Inverness. 
Sturminster Newton. — School; Mr. J. 


Fletcher, architect, Wimborne. 
Sunbury.—Church (8,000/.); Churchwardens, 

St. Saviour’s, Sunbury. 

Plans have been passed as 

— Three houses, Trewyddfa-road, 

Landore, Mr. John Davies: additions to 

offices, Gloucester-place, Messrs. T. P. Richards 


& Turpin; three houses. Eaton-road, Bryn- 
hyfryd, Mr. D. M. Thomas; additions to 
premises, Vicarage-road, Morriston, Mrs. 


Mary Hopkins; two houses and shops. etc.. 
Pentrepoeth-road, Morriston, Mr. W. Jones; 
ragged school, Pleasant-street, the Trustees; 
edditions. St. George's Hotel, Walter-road, 
Mr. J. R. Davies; warehouse, Calvert-street, 
Messrs. Rosser & Sons; alterations and addi- 
tions, Neath-road Schools, Morriston, Swansea, 
Education Committee. A plan has been lodged 
by Mr. C. Gustavus for eight houses, Prince 
of Wales'-road. 

Swindon. — Enlargement, Co - operative 
Society’s premises (8.000/.); Mr. R. J. Beswick, 
architect, Victoria-road, Swindon. 

Tamworth.—Drill-hall (1,400/.): Messrs. T. 
Lowe & Sons, builders, Curzon-street, Burton- 
on-Trent. 

Thackley.—Proposed children’s homes; Mr. 
G. M. Crowther, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bradford. 

Thatcham.—Church; Mr. J. Fisher, archi- 
tect, Thatcham. 

Thatto Heath (St. Helens).—School (4,9001.) ; 
Mr. J. J. Broomhead, Secretary. Education 
Committee, St. Helens Town Council. 

Thornton. — Additions, church (1.2007); 
Churchwardens, Parish Church. Thornton. 

Tiverton.—Bakery, etc., for the Tiverton Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. Church-house (2.500/.) ; 
Vicar, St. Peter's. Tiverton. 

Todmorton. — Wesleyan School (3.000/.); 
Messrs. Cunoliffe, Pilling, & Gask. 20, Mawds- 
ley-street, Bolton. 

Troon.—Ardery House (1,5001): Mr. J. R. 
Johnston, Ayr-street, Troon. 

Tumble.—School: Mr. V. Morgan, architect, 
Spilman-street. Carmarthen. 

Uttoxeter.—Drill-hall (5801); Mr. Thos. 
Godwin, builder, Victoria-road. Hanley. Staffs. 

Wadhurst.—Fire-station; Mr. C. W. Ashby. 
architect, Wadhurst. . 

Walton. — House and lodge at pumping- 
station (1,0001); Messrs. Dick. Kerr, & Co., 
Ltd., builders, Abchurch-yard, E.C. . 

Warwickshire. — Sanatorium, Binton-hill: 
Mr. West, architect, care of Mr. S. C. Smith, 
County Treasurer, County Hall, Warwick. 

Wednesbury.—Church and school: Messrs. 
Scott & Clark, architects, Regent-circus. 
Wednesbury. ae . 

West Beanley.—Additions, public school 
(1,500/.); Messrs. Cameron & Burnett. archi- 
tects, Academy-buildings. Inverness. 

Westhoughton.—School, Wingates (4.0007.): 
Mr. Hy. Littler, 16. Ribblesdale-place. Preston. 

Weston-super-Mare.—Abbatoir; Mr. H. A. 
Brown, Survevor, Weston-super-Mare Urban 
District Council. f 

Whickham.— Proposed smelting works near 
Whickham-on-Tyne for the Bradley Williams 
Ore Treatment Company, Ltd. 

Worksop.—Church echool; Mr. E. G. Lucas, 
architect, Worksop. Messrs. Bowler Broe.. 
builders, Worksop. Houses and shops, Bridge- 
place, for the Central Land Syndicate. 

Worthing.—School of art (2,120/.): Mr. Geo. 
Potter. builder, Horsham. . 

York.—AMerations and extensions to work. 
house (13.2902); Mr. W. Bellerby. builder. 
Hungate, York. 
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AT the fortnightly sitting on Thursday the 
N matters amongst others, were dealt 
with :— 

Machine Tar-Spraying.—The purchase of a 
tarspraying machine to used for tar- 
spraying of small areas of macadam paving 
was reported, and authority was given for 
spraying certain portions of St. George’s-road 
and Wilton-street as a trial. 

District Surveyors and Street Works.—In 
response to a letter from the Metropolitan 
Water Board as to the attempt apparently 
being made to extend the jurisdiction of Dis- 
trict Surveyors to structures beneath the sur- 
face of local authorities, the Works Committee 
reported that in their opinion the jurisdiction 
by the District Surveyors over works con- 
structed in streets is wholly unnecessary, and 
it was decided to co-operate with the Water 
Board with a view to works of public bodies 
in or beneath the streets being exempt from 
the operation of the London Building Act. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers’ Build- 
ing.—A letter was received from: Sir A. 
Stenning submitting for the approval of the 
Council a plan showing the frontage of 
the new building which the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers would like to erect in 
Prinoes-streot; pointing out that the plan 
approved by the Council on July 28 last gave 
a width of 40 ft. at Storey's Gate end of the 
street, whereas the new plan will give a width 
of 41 ft, which will make a uniform width 
for the new length of frontage; tho building 
of the Civil Engineers on the east side of 
Princes-street will be set back; the building 
proposed to be erected by the Mechanical 
Engineers will be in keeping with that of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, and these will 
form two inportant blocks of buildings at the 
entrance to Prinoes-street.—It was agreed to 
approve of the new plan subject to the appli- 
cants undertaking to pay for any street-paving 
works rendered necessary. 


— N —— 
LAW REPORTS. 


CovRT OF APPEAL. 


(Before Lords Justices VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS, 
MOULTON, and FARWELL.) 


Architect's Duties under Building Contract. 


Carmichael v. Stonwod Patent Fireproof 
Flooring Company. 


JcpGMENT wes delivered in this case on 
the 29th ult. upon the appeal of the plaintiff, 
a builder and contractor, from a decision of 
Mr. Justice Bucknill in the King’s Bench 
Division. 3 

It appeared that the plaintiff had oon- 
tracted to erect a house for a Mr. Buckley in 
Hampshire, and the defendants, es the sub- 
oontractors for the plaintiff by the agreement 
in question. had guaranteed certain patent 
flooring laid by them as such subcontractors 
for a period of three years, fair wear and tear 
excepted, and it was a term of the guarantee 
that if the floorine proved unsatisfectory to 
the building owner the defendants were to 
refund to the plaintiff the money he had paid 
them for laving the flooring, unless the archi- 
tect. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, decided that the 
faults complained of were due to causes beyond 
the control of the defendants, the decision of 
the architect to be binding on both sides. 

Plaintiff's case was that the flooring was so 
unsatisfactory that it had to be taken up. The 
building owner found that the patent flooring 
when dry came off in a powder, and when 
washed the surface came off. Mr. Blomfield 
afterwards arranged a mecting to decide the 
matter, when the defendants suggested that 
the foundations must be sunk. and that the 
flooring should be waxed. Mr. Buckley would 
not agree to the suggestion, and Mr. Blom- 
feld decided that the faults were not due to 
cauces bevond tho control of the defendants. 
Plaintiff’s contention was that he was entitled 
to succeed. and that the decision of Mr. Blom- 
field was not an arbitrator's award. his 
function heing merely to prevent disputes 
arising, and not to decide them when thev 
had arisen. Tt was further submitted on behalf 
of the plaintiff that there was no sufficient 
submission to arbitration to satisfy the pro- 
visions of the Arbitration Act. 1889. ] 

On behalf of the defendants, however. it 
was contended that in the circumstances there 
was a submission to arbitration and that the 
inquirv had, as there waa a dispute as to the 
facts, not been properlv conducted. It was 
further contended that the decision of Mr. 
Blomfield waa ultra rires, as the defendants 
were net given an opportunity of replacing or 
removing the flooring. 

Mr. Justice Bucknill held that upon the 
construction of the document there was A 
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submission to arbitration, and that the inquiry 
should have been conducted by Mr. Blomtield 
in a judicial manner, and à signed award 
made, and in the circumstances no proper 
arbitration could now be held, as the flooring 

been taken up. His lordship therefore 
entered judgment for the defendants with 
costs. Hence the present appeal of the 
plaintiff. 

The arguments upon the appeal concluded 
last week, when their lordships reserved judg- 
ment. 

Lord Justice Vaughan-Williams, in giving 
judgment, said he differed from the decision 
arrived at by his learned brothers, and he 
agreed with the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Bucknill, who tried the case. It wes clear law 
that if the object of the appointment of a 
person was that he should act and decide 
something, and thereby prevent disputes or 
disagreements arising between those appoint- 
ing him, then the person so appointed was 
not an arbitrator, and had no judicial or quasi- 
judicial duties to perform. It was equally 
clear law that where & person was appointed 
to decide a dispute which had arisen, or which 
it was anticipated might arise, euch person was 
an arbitrator who primá facie had to conduct 
a judicial inquiry. 

Having read the guarantee and the material 
correspondence, his lordship said that in his 
judgment the parties to the guarantee intended 
that the disputes should be decided by arbitra- 
tion, and did not intend that it should be 
decided on the personal knowledge of Mr. 
Blomfield. He thought that in the ciroum- 
stances the course of inquiry persued by Mr. 
Blomfield was entirely wrong, and that the 
two objections taken by the appellant in the 
Court below failed. For these reasons he 
thought the appeal should be dismissed with 


costs. 

Lord Justice Moulton dissented. Having 
stated the facts of tho case, he said that 
the whole of the building work in question 
for Mr. Buckley had to be carried out under 
the supervision of and to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Blomfield, and there was no evidence that 
Mr. Blomfield, in deciding that the faults in 
the flooring were not due to causes beyond the 
control of the defendants, had not acted fairly 
and bond fide. The defendante said that Mr. 
Blomfield was bound to hold an inquiry sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Arbitration Act, 
1889, and that his award must be in writing, 
and therefore that the inquiry he had held 
failed. It was, however, impossible to call 
the guarantee a written agreement, as it was 
only signed by one party, and therefore it 
could not be a submission to arbitration under 
the Act of 1889, and for that reason the Act 
did not apply in any way to it, and in decid- 
ing the case it must be disregarded. The 
question, therefore, putting the Act aside, waa 
what was the true construction end effect of 
the guarantee. It said that the building owner 
was entitled to reject the flooring if it was 
not satisfactory to him, and that the defend- 
ants should refund the money to the plaintiff 
which had been paid bv the plaintiff for the 
flooring in & certain contingency—viz., unlees 
the architect decided that the faults com- 
plained of were due to causes bevond the con- 
trol of the defendants. The question was, had 
that contingency arisen? In his opinion it 
was clear thet it was not the intention of the 
parties that an arbitration should be held. 
There was nothing in the language used which 
pointed to any formal inquiry. He came to 
the conclusion that the architect should decide 
the question after such examination as he 
thought it was properly consistent with his 
duty to make. He was of opinion that Mr. 
Blomfield’s conduct was free from reproach, 
and that his decision was binding on both 
parties. He was therefore of opinion that the 
appeal should be allowed, and judgment 
entered for the plaintiff for the sum claimed, 
with costs of the action and of the appeal. 

Lord Justice Farwell delivered a judgment 
also allowing the anpeal. 

Bv a majority of the Court, therefore. the 
appeal was allowed. 


KriNG'8 Bencn DivristoN. 
(Before Mr. Justice PriLLIMORE.) 
Solicitor's Action against Architect. 
Seal v. Hunt. 


His LoRpsHIP on Monday, the 29th ult., 
delivered iudgment in this case, it being an 
action bv Mr. Samuel S. Seal. a solicitor. of 
Elstree, Herts. against the defendant. Mr. 
G. H. Hunt. an architect. and surveyor, of 
Tondon and Evesham, Worcester, to recover 
damares for the alleged negligence of the 
defendant in connexion with the construction 
of a house at Elstree. — 

The case for the plaintiff was that the 
defendant was negligent in erecting the 
house with the ground floor below. instead of 
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above, the natural level of the ground, con- 
trary to plans epproved by him, so that he 
incurred loss and expense in having to employ 
another architect. The defendant, on his side, 
contended that there was no negligence, and 
that, except for certain alterations approved 
by the plaintiff, the house was erected in due 
ane with the plans approved by Mr. 
eal. 

Mr. Justice Phillimore, in giving judgment, 
stated that he had personally inspected the 
house at Elstree, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that €here must be judgment for the 
plaintiff He had reserved his judgment eo 
that he could have this opportunity, in view 
of the nearness of Elstree to London, despite 
the fact that the opinion he formed at the 
conclusion of the hearing of the case, which 

for eome days, was adverse to the 
defendant. He thought a visit to the spot 
would enable him to get a better idea of the 
difficulties the architect had to meet. and 
would perhaps show that there was more to 
be said for the architect than appeared in the 
Court. 

However, he was of opinion that the defend- 
ant was to blame on the whole. The site was 
difficult, but the defendant was careless in 
that he did not give Mr. Seal an adequate 
appreciation of what his lordship termed the 
geometrical aspects of the work. 

When the defendant was dismissed by the 
plaintiff another architect was called in, and 
it had been shown that many alterations were 
effected, the house being virtually reproduced 
3 ft. higher. The plaintiff incurred certain 
expenditure in relation to this, and his lord- 
ship had come to the conclusion that the 
judgment in Mr. Seal’s favour must be for 
465/. and costs. 


— —— —ę— 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Fulham.—Mr. W. C. Poole, 62, Bellevue- 
road, Wandsworth Common, S.W., has had 
plans, on behalf of Messrs. Allen & Norris. in 
connexion with the development of the Crab- 
tree Farm estate. It is proposed to erect 
225 houses and shops on this estate. 

Hanwell.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare plans for the construction of an 
underground convenience in the Broadway. 

Heston and Isleworth.—The following plans 
have been passed :—Mr. J. W. Winter, church 
hall and institute, vd o Spring- 


grove; Mr. A. C. Little, ditions to The 
Flower Pot Inn, Wellington -road North. 
Hounslow; Mr. A. J. Blades, additions and 
alterations, 181 snd 1814, High- street, 


Hounslow; Messrs. Hodgkinson & Son, addi- 
tions to picture parlour, 99 and 101, High- 
street, Hounslow; Mr. A. C. Stephens, three 
houses, Stanley-roed, Hounslow. Plans have 
been lodged by Messrs. Hamiltons for twenty- 
two shops in Thornbury-road, Spring-grove. 

Walthamstow. — A Committee has been 
appointed to consider the question of the pro 
vision af a site for a new Town Hall. The 
following plans have been passed: — Messers. 

Slow & Son, five houses, Forest View-road : 
Mr. A. G. Barton, six houses, Malvern-avenue. 
Plans have been lodged by the following:— 
Mr. W. A. Lewis, three houses, Church- path: 
Mr. J. Dunn. 127 houses, Elphinstone and 
Hawarden roads; Messrs. Fowler, Richardson. 
& Pottier. electric theatre, High-street; Mr. 
H. Brodev, fourteen houses, Cazenove-road : 
Mr. H. G. Needham, three houses, The 
Avenue. 

Wandsworth.—Footpaths are to be paved 
with artificial stone in three streets. Messrs. 
J. Mowlem & Co. Ltd., are to pave Castello 
avenue, Putney, with Aberdeen adamant st 
803/., and Sevmour-road, Southfield. at 1.2967. 
Messrs. E. & E. Iles are to pave Hesbridee- 
avenue, Streatham. with Victoria indurated 
at 4427. 198. The following tenders have been 
accepted for woodpavine:—Acme Flooring 
and Paving Company (1904). Ltd.. Clapham 
Common. North Side 3.5547. 10s. 6d.: Messrs. 
Wm. Griffiths & Co. Ltd., road from North 
to South Side. Clapham Common. 2.550.. and 
Upper Richmond road. Putnev. 2.5235. The 
following plans have been passed : — Mr. W. L. 
Cook. four houses. Heathdeneroad. Streat- 
ham: Mr. A. L. Guv. six shops, Streatham 
High-road: Messrs. Chapple & Utting. ten 
houses, Telford-avenue. Streatham: Mr. F. E. 
Cain. three houses, Wandsworth Common: 
Mr. H. Thorn. thirteen houses. Pretoria-road. 
Streatham: Mr. W. N. Gould. seven houses. 
Shamrock-street, Clapham, North: Mesers. 
W. Johnson & Co. bank premises. 
Wimbledon  Park.road and Aurustus-road. 
Southfield: Mr. E. L. Acworth. three houses. 
Putney Bridge-road, Southfield. 

Watford.—The Rural District Counci! has 
passed plans for Messrs. J. Dickinson & OO: 
11 for the erection of a warehouse at Nash 

illa. 

West Ham.—The- following plans have been 
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passed:—Mr. A. II. Monk, alterations to 
cinematograph theatre. corner of New Barn- 
street and Becton-road, Canning Town: Mr. 
E. Turpin. five houses, Atbert-read, Silver- 
town; India Rubber and Gutta Percha Com- 
pany, Ltd., additions to premises, Silvertown. 
A plan has been lodged bv Mr. W. Suecting- 
ham for additions and alterations to the cinc- 
matograph theatre, Rathbone-street, Canning 
Town. 

Westminster. — Tho following tenders have 
been accepted in connexion with the Corona- 
tion:—Removal and reinstatement of street 
refuges, Improved Wood Pavement Company, 
Ltd., 148/.; Acme Flooring and Paving Com- 
pany, Ltd., 724/.; removal of lamps on refuges 
and temporary re-erection, Charing Cross, 
West End and City Electricity Supply Com- 
pany, 4507. 

Willesden.—Tenders aro to be invited for 
making-up Palermo-road, Harlesden. Tho 
Works Committee havo decided in favour of 
proceeding with tho erection of baths on a 
site at Church End at an estimated cost of 
16.500/. aud on a site at South Kilburn at 
13.500/. EN 

Wood Green.—The following plans have been 
passed : — Messrs. Matthews & Bennetts, Blake 
Wocd-road, Wood Green, nino houses, Grove- 
avenue; Messrs. F. & T. Johnson, Truro-road, 
Wood Green, six houses, Nightingale-road, 
Wood Green; tho Alphons Custodis Chimney 
Construction Company, Ltd., 119. Victoria- 
street, S.W., chimney-shaft, Barratt’s Factory, 
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Mr. Douglas. 


The death, on May 23, at his residence, 
" Walmoor Hill" Dee Banks, Chester, is 
announced of Mr. John Douglas, aged eighty- 
one years. Mr. Douglas, a son of the late 
Mr. Douglas, contractor, was senior partner 
of tho firm of Messrs, Douglas & Fordham. of 
Chester. Ho tcok into partnership his asist- 
ant, Mr. D. P. Fordham, who retired through 
ll-hea'th in 1898 (and died in April, 1899), 
When the firm wag reconstituted ag Messrs. 
Douglas & Minshull. Mr. Douglas was tho 
architect of Oakmero Hall, Cheshire, and 
" Walmoor Hill," for his own occupation: tho 
churches of Sr. John, Weston; St. Paul, 
Colwyn Bay, 1899-1910: St. Ethelwold, Shot- 
ton-in-Hawarden, for 600 seats; St. John tho 
Evangelist, in his birthplace Sandiway, near 
Northwich, for which he was, wo gather, 
lord of the manor, and gave the site and the 
chancel; Lockerbie (Episcopal). near Glasgow, 
in the early English style; St. James, Hay- 
dock (enlargement), and Aldford Chapel; and 
the Flemish gateway at Eaton Park. Messrs. 
Douglas & Fordham were the architects of 
many buildings in the city, county, and 
around, and upon the Duke of Westminster's 
Eaton, Halkin, and other states, including 
the cottages at Eccleston (January. 26, 1869*) ; 
many houses, ete., at Port Sunlight and Thorn- 
ton Houzh for Messrs, Lever Bros., Ltd., with 
the Bridge Cottages and the Port. Sunlight 
Schools (August 4, 1894*) ; © Glangwrna," near 
Carnarvon (March 11. 1893*); tho parish 
churches of. Rossett. Denbighshire (October 2, 
1636*), St. John, Barmouth (June 8, 1889*). 
lla!kin, and St. David, Rhosllanerchwrog, and 
the Congregational Church, Crosby, in tho 
early Gothic manner; ''Abbcystead " ; Wyres- 
dale, Lancs; the Bank of Liverpool branch at 
Eastgate End, several shops, and & block of 
offices at Cathedral End, with the widening 


for St. Werbergh’s-street, Chester (June 2, 
1900“). Tho more important designs by 
Messrs. Douglas & Minshull comprise the 


Friary Technical Schools. Bangor (November 
5. 1901*); St. Deiniol’s Theological Library, 
With chapel, students! hostel, and = warden's 
residence, Hawarden. 1899-1906 (November 14, 
19035). as part of the national memorial to 
Mr. Gladstone; the churches of St. Matthew. 
Buckley, West Flint, with chancel and 
baptistrv (October 7. 1905*), in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, All Saints’, 
Deganwy, for 500 sittings, Christ Church, 
Brynmaen, with the vicarage and a house 
for the donor, Mrs. E. Frost. St. John. Old 
Colwyn, Howvlake (Congregational). Eastham 
(parish), and the Welsh Church, Colwyn Rav: 
new buildings, gates, ete.. at the Fredshaim- 
street entrance into Bowling Green, Chester: 
"creen to Boteler's Chapel. Warrington Parish 
Church, in memory of the 3rd Battalion, South 
Lancashire Regiment, South Africa. 1899-1902 ; 
sanctuary, with sereen, sedilia. fittings, and so 
en, of St. Mary's Roman Catholic Church, 
Latchford, Warrington (March 28, 1908*): the 
restoration and enlargement of Holy Trinity. 
Chester, and several other churches; Technical 
Schcols, Glossop; Eastgate Diamond Jubilee 
nh ee e Ha 
* Illustrated in the Builder. 
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clock-tower (of ornamental ironwork) and 
Union-street Public Baths, Chester; clock- 
tower, Llangefni: Bank of Liverpool branch, 
Birkenhead; Colshaw Hall, in the Tudoresque 
manner, for Mr. J. G. Peol; the Church 
House, St. Asaph; and, quite recently. with 
Mr. W. T. Lockwood, F. R. I. B. A., of Chester, 
the Egerton- street. Chester, and Cherry grove, 
Boughton, publio elementary schools, for an 
aggregate of 900 children. 


. Mr. Poole. 


Tho late Mr. William C. Poole, of Belleville- 
road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.. was elected 
un Associate of the Royal Instituto of British 
Architects in 1863. Ho was largely employed 
in tho development and laving-out of tho 
Magdalen Collego estate, Wandsworth, and 
several other propertics in Tooting, Balham, 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, Perry Hill, Catford, 
and the neighbouring south-western suburbs. 
Ho was the architect of blocks of residential 
flats in Coverton and Condy roads, Tooting; 
villas in Chatsworth-a venue, Wimbledon, for 
the Polytechnic Estate, Ltd.; houses in Toot- 
ing, Wandsworth, and Fulham: of Andover 
House, South End, Croydon; Messrs. Stanley 
& Co.’s premises, Lavender-hil!, Clapham: 
and, as the Guardians’ Architect. he made 
additions, in 1902, to the Union Workhouse, 
Garratt-lane, Wandsworth. 


— — — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Hotel, Casino, etc., Roumania. 
H.M. Consul at Bucharest (Mr. E. MacDonell) 


rcports the publication of a law authorising 
the ‘‘ Ephoralty of Hospitals (Charity Com- 
missioners) of Bucharest to constitute a limited 
liability company for the purpose of develop- 
ing the summer hill resort of Sinaia. Tho 
authorities in question, besides providing tho 
necessary land, water, etc., aro to deposit, as 
their share, a sum of not more than 750.000 
lei (30,000/.) for the construction of a hotel, 
casino, and ‘ palais do sports." 


Building Works, Panama. 


H.M. Minister at Panama has forwarded a 
copy and translation of a Law (No. 40 of 
1911), passed by the Panama Nationa! Assembly 
in January last, providing for public works 
to be carried out during tho financial period 
1911-12. Tho total cost is put at 1,116,350 
halboas (about 232.600/.), and the works include 
the construction of public buildings, bridges, 
roads, wharves and port improvements, sewer 
improvements, etc. The works will bo given 
to local contractors in preference to others. 
Most of the bridges will be of concrete. H.M. 
Minister adds that catalogues and other 
information sent to him by British. manu- 
facturers in regard to the supply of material 
for any one of the projected improvements 
will be harded to the contractor who under- 
takes that special work. Tho particulars of 
the works to be undertaken may be seen 
hv British manufacturers at the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


— 808 —－4àũG—— 
PATENTS. 


7.630 of 1910. — Arthur Bovd Price: 
Vibratory apparatus for consolidating or 
mixing concrete, plastic, or granular matter 
or for analogcus purposes. 

8.476 of 1910.—Richard Henderson: Grates 
or fireplaces. 

10.304 of 1910.—James Ashby. Connector 
for lead pipes and the liko. 

10,687 of 1910.—Charles James Reynolds: 
'Tube-bending apparatus. 

11.013 of 1910.—Granville Murray: 
of heating interiors by means of 
radiators. 

13,784 of 1910.—John Edward Conzelman: 
Concrete construction. . 

13,785 of 1910.—John Edward Conzelman: 
Concrete construction. 

13.786 cf 1910.—J^hn 
Cemerete construction. 

13.970 of 1910.— James Heaton: Manufacture 
of bricks. 

14.151 of 1910.—A!fred Bentley: Casement 
windows. 

14,786 of 1910.—Thomas Dutson Boulton: 
Chimney-pot and ventilator. . 

21.261 of 1910.—Duncan McLean: Draught- 
inducing devices for chimneys and ventilating 
shafts. 


System 
electrio 


Edward Conzelman: 


* All these applications are in tbe stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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22.658 of 1910.—Helliwells, Ltd., and Francis 
oe Helliwells: Stoves, fireplaces, or tho 
ike. 

28.573 of 1910.—George Glossop: Conduit 


pipes. 

30,241 of 1910.—William Scantlebury and 
Clarence Herbert William Davey: Stamped 
eteel gutter bracket. 

4,938 of 1911.— William Stokes: Fire alarm 
for buildings and the like. 

7,304 of 1911.—Christian Wiegand: Dust- 
shoots for buildings. 


— 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 12.— By Hexry J. War & Son. 
Newport, Isle of Wight.—2, 3, and 4, South. 
view, f., wr. BLL . 88 
21 and 214, New-st., f., w. r. 191. 108. 
72 to 75 and 77, Trafalgar-rd., f., w. r. 55l. 8s. 465 
Medina-ave., ten cottages and plot adjoining, 


ML mI. ſↄↄ 365 
15 ond 154, Orchard-st., I., E r. 6l., w. r. 181. 48. 105 
Stund 85, Pyle- st., f., w. r. 2 16 
101, Alexandra-terr., f., p. ............ Sth urea 440 
sla, Highest. (S.), f., ver. 295... oss 315 
12. 13, 29. 30. and 31, Hearn-st., I., F. r. 5l. 5u., 

W rr y fee ere eios 650 


Ventnor, Isle of Wight.—One-fifth share and 
one-third of one-fifth share of i. g. rents, 


153l. 28. 6d., and other property  ............. 800 
May 13.—By Cox xOl. E & Co. 
Bratton Clovelly, Devon. Broxcombe Farm 
and pasture land, 392 a., fl... 1,410 
May 15.—By H. MANL RV & Sons. 
Haslington, Cheshire.— Part of Doddington 
Estate; I... ³ð ͤ 8 25,068 
By Dossow & Son. 
Thornton, Yorks.—High Stream Head Farm, 
I ees rents 775 
Wilsden, Yorks.—Four closes of pasture, 
0. 2T. ccc rns MCA 460 
May 16.—By SMALLPEICE & NEVILLE. 
Woking, Surrey.—Maybury-rd., Cleveland, f., 
pcr TT 322 
Meopham, Kent.— Two cottages and 3a. 2 r. 
II; ⁰ arde cd pde Ps i 190 
By KNIGHT, FRANEk, & RuTLEY. 
Poulshot, Wilts.- Freehold estate, 835 a.......... 258,784 
May 18.—By WALLER & KING. 
Bramshaw, etc., Hants.—Freehold estate, G50 a. 24,600 
By BoARDMAN & OLIVER. 
Great Waldingfield, Suffolk. Down Hall Furm, 
130 f roh er reer 2,567 
Acton, Suffolk.— Magna Farm, 55 a. 0 r. 14 p., f. 1,200 


Cavendish, Suffolk. —Ark Farm, 16 a. 2 r. 6 P., c. 260 
By RicHARD AUSTIN & WYATT. 

Datchet, Bucks. Residence and plot of land, f. 745 
Six cottages and three plots, f 
Eighteen acres of grusslund, fi... 1,545 

May 19.. -By VERNON & Sox. 
Ibstone, Bucks.— Hill Corner Farm, 30 a. 2 r. 


€ scere rn n, 


‚(ͤ U s eee so] rst] dr] hr t *** tg 


27 p., f. 
Chinnor, Oxon.—Hill Farm, 121 a. 1 r. 36 p., f. 


2,852 
By GEORGE Loveitr & SONS. 
Wolston, Warwick.—Heath Villu Farm, 33 a. 

IIC ³ĩͤ»ſ ĩðͤ 88 1,000 
Four enclosures of pasture, 15a. 1 r. 3 p., f. 500 

Brinklow, Warwick. - Residence and 29 a. 3r. 
H•BP !/ ²ĩ˙ VA.... 1. An 
Nine cottages and 1 a. 1 r. 4 p., tft. 650 
May 20. By ALFRED J. MARTIN. 
Burnham, on-Crouch, Essex. — New rd., Kenil- 
worth and Warwick Villas, fili... 300 
Muy 22. By C. RAwIEY Cross & Co. 
Bloonisbury.- Southampton row, Hotel Kings- 
way, lease for 24 yrs. at 1,8301., and good- 
Ill 8 3,800 
By G. B. HILLIARD & Sox. 
Ulting, Essex. — Wick Farm, 214 a., f. 4,525 
Woodbam Walter, Essex.-- West Bowers Farm 
and enclosure, 1153 n., f. Net ed A 1,560 
Hatfield Peverel, Essex.-- House und 9 u., f. van 
Moor Gardens Wood, 333 a., f...................... 434 
By ORGILL, Marks, & BARLEY. 
Wimbledon.—North-rd., British Queen p.h., I. 
for 69 yrs. at 100l., and p.......... sess 5,200 
Bethnal Green.—Bethnal Green rd. Marquis 

of Cornwallis, p.h., f., y. r. 105... 4,050 
306, Bethnal Green- rd. (s.), f., v. r. 600 700 
256, 258, und 260, Vallance-rd., f., W. r. 74l. 3s. 420 

Old Ford. Old Ford.rd., Lady Frunklin, p.h., 

E. Y Ea T] uso rede Perna TN o seca SURE 1,000 
Parnell-rd., f.g.r. 16l., reversion in 44 yrs. 290 
Parnell-rd., etc., f.g. rents 116l., reversion in 

6E ⁵¼•rVd-wV¹ñApͥ 2,205 


By REYNO DS & Eason. 
Highgate.—101 and 109, Dartmouth Park-hill 
(S.), f., y. r. 71l...... VFC 680 
Herne Hill. —Chaucer- rd., f. K. r. 12l., reversion 


in 70 yrs. oe € 
Stock well.—Sidney-rd., f.g.r. 20l., reversiou in 


eer rae ts 


reversion in 52 „r... 15 
Fulham. Humbolt-rd., f. g. rents 121. 12s., 
reversion in 85 vr. o 270 
Clapham. 110, Clapham Park rd., and 73, Park- 
pl, f., v. und Ww. r. 5. 882 620 
May 23.— By HASLETT. 
St. Heliers, Jersey.—Royal Yacht Hotel, f., p. 1,000 
By KNIGHT & Co. 
South Kensington.—8, Hollywood - rd. (2.), u. t. 
37 yrs. g. r. 12l., p . 260 
By Max & PHILPOT. 
Brixton.—99, Tulse-hill, rr 1,375 
Hackney.—159 and 161, Cassland.rd., u.t. 33 
yrs., g. r. BL, y. r. 60%õtniwt . . . .. . 330 


By Cuas. P. WHITELEY & Son. 
Fulbam.—574, Chesson-rd, u. t. 64 yrs., g. r. 5l., 
%%% ²˙ AA seu E 215 
RECENT SAL ESL Con tinued- on page 700. 
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Iist ok Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 


Those with un asterisk (*) are advertised in 


: this Number: Competitions, — ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii. ; Auction Sales, xxvi. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„% It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


JUNE 7. — Monkseaton. — Desicn ror CEME- 
TERY BuiLDINGS.—'l'he Whitley and Monkseaton 
U.D.C. invite designs for proposed cemetery 
buildings from architects practising in the county 
of Northumberland and the City of Newcastie- 
on-Tyne. See advertisement in issue of May 5 
lor further particulars. 

JUNE 10.—Aspatria, Cumberland.—SEWERAGE. 
—'lhe U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans 
for estimates of a scheme of sewerage. ‘Lhe sur- 
vevor will give particulars required. 

JuNE 15. — Lowestoft. — Scnoorn. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21L. 101. 10s., and 5l. 5s. See advertisement in 
issuo of February 10 for further particulars. 

JN 28.—Newton Abbot, Devon.—BUILDINGS 
FOR AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 
SEALF-HAYNE COLLEGE, Nrwton  ABBOT.— The 
Governors invite designs and estimates. The 
asseasor is Mr. C. Steward Smith, F. R. I. B. A., of 
Heading. Premiums 100l., 50l., 307. 

JuLY 1.—8wansea.—CHAPEL, ScHOOLROOM, ETC. 
—Designs are invited for chapel, schoolroom, and 
classrooms at Swansea. See advertisement in 
issue of May 19 for further particulars. 

Jury 31. — Wellington. — New PARLIAMENT 
Buitpincs.—Premiums of 1,000l., 500l., 300l. 
and 200l. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

AuGvsT 15.—Berne.—MoNUMENT.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be eeen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—CoortT or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Oficial 
TA may be seen at the Library of the 


NovEeMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER lÍ.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DreckeMBER 29. — Glasgow. — Desicmw ror a 
Bripce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — RrMODELLING or 
AssEMBLY Rooms.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

No Date. — Littleborough.— SHOP. etc.—Tho 
Littleborough Co-operative Society invite com- 
petitive plans for the erection of a branch shop 
and dwelling-houses at Centre Vale, Little- 
borough. Full_particulars from the offices of 
the society, 44, Hare Hill-road, Littleborough. 

No Datr. — Yeovil. — Layinc-out SITE AND 
Hocsrs.—The Yeovil Corporation invite designs 
for (1) laying-out site; (2) for houses to be 
crected thereon. Premiums nre offered. See ad- 
vertisement in issue of May 12 for further 


particulars. 
Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date giren at the commencement of cach 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the namea of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. ° 

JUNE 3.--Carlisle.—Warruotse.--Erection of 


a warehouse. Messrs. S. W. B. & B. D. Jack, 


architects and surveyors, 19, Lowther-strect, 
Carlisle. 
JUNE 3.--Cleckheaton.-- A DD:TIONS.—-Erecticn 


of additions to Wharfe Works. Plans and speci- 
fications seen, and quantities from Messrs. R. 
Castle & Son, architects, London City and 
Midland Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton, 

JUNE 3. —Ellon.-- IIXLL. Church hall at Ellon. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. Win. Davidson, 
architect, Ellon. 

JUNE 3. — Morecamhe. — ADDITIONS, 
Alterations and additions to the tram stables. 
Plans and specifications seen, and forms of 
tender from Mr. J. W. Hipwood, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Borough Survevor, Town Hall, Morecambe. 

JvNE 5.— Darlington. — SARL FS. FrC.—Erection 
of stabling, coachhouse, and grooms’ accommoda- 
tion at Croft. Plans with Messrs. Clark & 


ETC .-— 


Moscrop, FF.R.I.B.A., 
Darlington. 


JUNE 5.— Halifax. BAN DSTAX DS. Erection of 
bandstands, etc. Plans und specifications geen. 
and forms of tender from Mr Lord, 
M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer, Hall, 
Halifax, on deposit, of 11 

JUNE 6.-—Billericay.—Nurses’ Home.—Ercc- 
lion of a nurses’ homes on the Workhouse pre- 
mises. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
Hugo R. Bird, architect and surveyor, St. 
Thomas'8-gate, Brentwood, on deposit of 1l. Is. 

JUNE 6. — Bridgwater. — ADDITIONS.—Altcra- 
tiona and additions to the Nag's Head. Draw- 
ings and specification seen at the Nag's Head. 
Mr. George C. Strawbridge, M.S.A., architect, 
Alma-strest, Taunton. 

JUNE 6.—Exeter.- BATR.— Construction of a 
swimming bath. Plans and specifications with 
Messrs. Harbottle & Son, architects, 
County chamber, Exeter. Quantities on deposit 
of 3. 

JUNE 6.—Zeek.—ALTrmnaATIONS.— For alterations 
to the Sea Lion Inn. Plans and rpecification 
seon, and quantit.ic3, on deposit of II. ls., from 
N e E. Beacham, C.E., Surveyor, Town Hall, 

eek. 

JUNE 6.—Swaffham.--HosPriTAL.—New operat- 
ing-rcom, new lavatories, and other alterations. 


architects, Feethams, 


Town 


Plans and specifications at Mr. J. A. Gould's, 
Swaffham. 

JUNE 7. — Aylesbury. — ALTERATIONS. — For 
alterations to the infirmary. Drawings and 


specification seen, and quantities. on deposit of 
5l., from Mr. F. Taylor, A.R.I B.A., 7, Bourbon- 
Street, Aylesbury. 
.JUNE  7.--Clayton-le-Moors.- BAKERY.—Erec- 
tion of bakery, for the Clayton-le-Moors Co- opera- 
tive Society. Apply Mr. Cooper, 
Secretary. 
JUNE 7..-Nantyglo.--INstituTe, Fre. Ereetion 
of an institute and library. Plans and specifica- 
tion with the architect, Mr. W. 
King-strect, Brynmawr, Mon. 
JUNE 7. -Wood Green. ADDITIONS, FrC.— 
Alterations and additions to Town Hall. Mr. 
m. P. Harding, Clerk of the Council, Town 
Hall, Wood Green. 
JUNE 8.—-Ebbw  Vale.- ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Additions and alterations to Penuel Calvinistic 


W. Neat, 70, 


Methodist, Church. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of ll. 1s., 
from essrs. Habershon. Fawckner, & Co., 


F.R.I.B.A., architects, High-street, Newport. 
* Jux 8.—London, E.—New FLoorinc.—The 
Guardians of St. George-in-the-East invite ten- 


ders for providing new flooring, etc., at In- 
firmary day-rooms at Plasket Schools, Upton 
Park, Sea advertisement in this issue for 


further particulars. 


* JUNE 8.—London, 8.W.-—EXTENSION.—The 
South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Manresa- 
road, Chelsea, S. W., invite tenders for proposed 
extension to their premises, See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JUNE 8.—Merthyr Tydfil.—Rooxs.—Erection 
of two rooms at the Union Workhouse. Plan 
and specification seen, and quantities from the 


architect, Mr. Thomas Rcderick, Clifton-street, 
Aberdure. 


JUNE 9.— Hercford.— ScHooL.—Extension of 
the Leominster Secondary School. Quantities 
from the County Surveyor, Shirehall, Hereford, 


on deposit of 21. 28. 


JUNE 9.—Sheffield.—Pavition, ETC.—Erection 
of refreshment pavilion and public conveniences 
at Norfolk Park. Drawings seen, and quantities 
from the City Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


JUNE 9.—S80uth ZElmsall.—ScHoor.—Erection 
of new Council school. Plans seen, and specifica- 
tions, with quantities, from Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield, on deposit of 11. 


JUNE 10.—Barrow-upon-Soar.— ALTERATIONS, 
ETC.— Additions and alterations to Union Work- 
house. Plan at Union Workhouse, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. Thomas Forward, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union Offices, Mountsorrel, Lough- 
borough. 


JUNE 10. - Callington. — Schoch. Erecting a 
new Council School. Plans and specification 
with Mr. B. C. Andrew, Architect to the Com- 


mittee, Biddick's-court, St Austell. 
* JuxE 10.—Chelmsford.--SHOWROOMS AND 
OFFICLS.—The Chelmsford Gas Company invite 
tenders for showrooms and offices, Duke-street, 
Chelmsford. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

JUNE 10,.—Cornwall.—ScHooL.— Erecting new 
cloakrooms, offices, enlarging playground, etc. 
Plans and specification with Mr. B. C. Andrew, 


Architect to the Committee, Biddick's-court, St. 
Austell. 


June 10.—Govan.—FARXM.—Alterations at Old 
Crookston Farm. Schedules of specification, and 
uantities from Mr. John Mitchell, Clerk, 7-8, 
'arlton-place, Glasgow. 


JuNr 10.—Macclesfield.—Scuoot.-- Alterations 
to school premises. Drawings and specifications 
at the school. Rev. II. A. Portbury. Official 
Correspondent of the School, Henbury Vicarage, 
Macclesfield. 

JuNe 10.—Rochdale.— Apprrioxs.— Alterations 
and additions to school. Specifications of quan- 
tities from the architects, Messrs. Skyes & Evans. 
7, Chapel-walks, Manchester, on deposit of 
9l. 98. 

Jug 10.—Rothley.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.- For 
additions and alterations to Workhouse. Plan 
seen, and quantities from Mr. Forward, 
Clerk, Union Offices, Mountsoriel, Lough- 
borough. 

June 10.—Talgarth.—VrsTRY, ETC.— Erection 
of vestry and offices, and decorating Bethania 
Congregational Chapel. Plans and specification 
with Mr. D. Jones, Brynhyíryd, Talgarth. 


June 10.—Worsbrough.—Hovse.—Erection of 
a house. Plans and specifications feen. and 
quantities from Mr. A. hitaker, architect and 
surveyor, Kingwell Close, Worsbrough Dale. 
Barnsley. 

June 12.—Parningham.— SUMMER REPAIRS — 
The Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
for summer repairs, etc., to Council school, 
Farningham. See advegtisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

June 12. — Leigh-on-Boa.-- Rocr.— Construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete roof. Quanti 
ties from Mr. J. W. Liversedge. A.M Inst CE. 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, on 
deposit of 1l. 1s. l 

June 12.—Newcastle.--ScHoois.— Alterations 
at Royal Jubilee Council Schools. aS 
on deposit of 1l. 1s.. from Secretary, Education 


Offices, Northumberland-road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 
June 19.—Newtownards.— VII LAS. Erection 


of two semi-detached villas, Plans and specifca- 
tions with Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and 


civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington. place, 
Belfast. 
June 12.—Soyland, Yorks.—Scnoor.-—Pro- 


vision of a movable ecreen and ventilation and 
flushing apparatus. Specification from the 
Divisional Clerk, Education Offices, Sowerby 
Bridge. ] 

June 12. —Waltham. — Vestry, ETC.--New 
organ-chamber and extension to vestry. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. H. C. Scapins. 
architect, Court-chambers, Grimsby. 


Jug 13.—Derby.—ScnHooL.—Alterations to 
Colliery Council schools at Tibshelf. The draw- 
ings amd specifications seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. George H. Widdows, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Committee, County 
Education Office, St. Mary's-gate, Derby. 


June  13.—Lewisham.—HooriNG, Frc.— For 
supplying and erecting the necessary iron and 
steel work and galvanised iron roofing to cart 
shed at the Council's depot. Plan seen at the 
Town Hall, Catford (Surveyors Department. 
Specification on deposit of 5s. 


JuNe 13.—Wood Green.—ScHoots.—Execution 
of summer repairs at several schools. Specifica- 
lion, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from the Engineer and 
Surveyor at the Town Hall, Wood Green. 


* June 14 — Macclesfield. — ScHooL.—The 
Macclesfield Education Committee invite tenders 
for school building, playsheds, boundary fences, 
etc., in Athey-street Macclesfield. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

June  14.—Southport.—Orrices, | ETc.—The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway invite tencers 
for the construction of a carriage shop, offices, 
footbridge, etc. Plans seen, and quantities from 
the Engineer's Office, Hunts Bank, Manchester 

JUNE 15.— B . — REPAIRS. — For repairs, 

Stanley-street and" Barlow-street. Specifcation 
from the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Bury, 
Lancs. 
* JuNE 15.— London. E. EL TCTRIcrrr Sre- 
STATION. — The Stepney B. C. invite tenders for 
erection of an electricity sub-station at Hizb- 
street, Wapping. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 


* JUNE 16.—Perndale.—Scnhoot ENLARGEMENT. 
The Rhondda U. D. C. invite tenders for 
enlargement of the mixed and infants’ depart- 
ments of the Dyffryn Council School at Fern. 
dale. See advertisement in this issue for furtter 
particulers. P 
June 19. — Rochdale. — Hoxr.—Erection of 
nurses! home. Plans and specifications with Mr 
H. H. Clough, architect, Butts-avenue, Rocbda.e. 
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The Rock of Cashel: Cormac’s Chapel, Cathedral, and Round Tower. 


(From Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture.“ 


IRISH ARCHITECTURE.* 


ROBABLY the architecture of 
Ireland is of as little avail, to 
those who look to see in the 

efforts of the past precepts for prac- 
tice to-day, as any building which 
comes within the scope of the term. 
Doubtless a sufficiently earnest or nimble 
wit might discover in its examples 
many of those great and vague 
lessons which are to be discerned, by 
one so intending, in the humblest hut 
as in the mightiest temple. But to all 
intents and purposes the study of Irish 
architecture must be without anv view 
to practical application, and one may 
engage in it happily untrammelled by 
any ulterior purpose, and free, for once, 


„Irish Ecclsiastical Architecture, with some notice 
of similar or related work in England, Scotlanl, and 
elsewhere." By Arthur C. Coampneys, M.A. With 
numerous illustrations, chiefly irom pho‘ograp.is by the 
author. Pp. 260. 31s. 61. (Lonion: G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co., Ltd: 1910.) 


from corrosive considerations of the 
bearing of one’s subject upon one’s 
time. No time was more different from 
these days; in the long roll of recorded 
history there is no greater gulf than that 
between the great age of Ireland and the 
present. During the VIth and VIIth 
centuries, to that isolated country—partly 
no doubt because it was so far away 
the major portion of the unextinguish- 
able fire of Christian culture was given in 
trust, there to be held till the flux of 
races on the mainland was abated and 
learning. might again find her necessary 

‘ seats,” inevitably localised bases, from 
which to engage in conquests other than 
mundane. 

The term *'Irish architecture " must 
be understood to indicate early Christian 
and medieval work (in our more re- 
stricted English sense), and may in no 
way apply to the later Georgian building, 


Messrs. Bell & Sons.) 


for which the country is chiefly interesting 
from the standpoint of modern practice, 
however vernacular that style may have 
become under the influence of adopted 
environment and the guidance of native 
genius. This style, when found, is a token 
of the expansion of the Pale, a sign of 
political conquest and of the extinction 
of the languishing flame of a mystic 
Catholicism under the cold light of the 
" Age df Reason." 

Earlier work, too, than the Georgian 
is to be interpreted in terms of the 
erowth of English predominance. At 
about the time when the * Decorated ” 
flourished in this country variations 
of Early English” were replacing 
the indigenous Romanesque (if this 
may be allowed to pass for the 
moment as no contradiction in terms). 
Not only the workmen, but a great 
deal of the stones, all ready worked, 
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as well as the Purbeck marble shafting, 
were brought for the building of 
Christchurch in Dublin by ship from 
Somerset. The Somerset style in this 
and other churches of the time may be 
easily traced. “Little England in the 
West"—the southern portion of Pem- 
broke—-exerted an influence proportionate 
to its proximity rather than to its size. 
But on all the imported modes, modified 
by the Cistercian Order, the bodv 
especially instrumental in giving them 
substance, the native predilection for 
some forms over others imposed a 
quality still indubitably Irish. The 
moulded pointed arch gained tardy 
admittance ; acurious heavy flamboyant 
way of tracery, together with a certain 
freedom and unconscious originality in 
combining incongruous parts and of 
overcoming circumstantial inhibition of 
much carved ornamentation by a bold 
manipulation of merely hewn ‘stone, 
render the work fresh, if a trifle clumsy to 
English eyes, and betray the supremacy 
of the native hand. 

The beginning of Irish architecture 
is determined entirely by what the 
individual considers architecture, as 
distinct from mere building, to be. There 
is, or was, everything from indigenous 
work of the most primitive kind. What 
remains is, of course, only that which was 
built of stones or earth. That many 
structures of the first importance, 
palaces and churches, were made of wood 
when it was available in the earliest 
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times, one must suppose; that the 
practice continued till long after complete 
stone building was familiar, is recorded 
fact. We know that 280 persons were 
burnt in one church, and the number 
tells us something of the size of the 
building. The records of the Danish 
incursions tell of burnings and re- 
burnings of many monasteries countless 
times. But what has survived all the 
hazards of war and the more deadlv 
corrosion of peace is of stone; and if 
architecture is to be defined as building 
for eternity,” these huts and oratories 
and forts seem to be architecture 
indeed. Beehive huts (though from these 
as roots the wonder of Cormac's Chapel 
on the rock of Cashel, bv an unbroxen 
chain of examples, is seen to emerge 
as the flower) may be set aside. But 
the great stone-walled enclosures, which 
were the forts and the  monasteries 
(changing their content though not 
their form), although they have no 
such progeny, are more difficult to pass 
by, such monuments are they and so 
irresistibly do they invoke visions of 
their time, that the blood of battling 
savages seems hardly to have been 
washed away from the ramparts. Those 
who know Dun Aengus, for instance, 
at the highest point of the seaward 
cliff of Aranmore, will not easily be 
persuaded that this place, with its three 
walls, the inner one 
20 ft. high and 
16 ft. to 18 ft. 
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thick, in stepped stages, is not as 
fittingly to be termed architecture in 
its wav as the walls of Mvcense or 
Stonehenge. Round the outermost ram- 
part is a chevaux de [rise of angular stones 
facing east, downhill. In the centre, on the 
lip of a cliff 500 ft. high, itself seeming to 
be formed of Cyclopean masonry because 
of the horizontal and vertical fissures 
of its stone, a small space is enclosed. 
Aranmore is the last island to the west; 
if the defenders were defeated, there 
remained but the vertigo of death bv 
dropping through the sea birds into the 
waves below and the dream of the Celtic 
Hesperides. 

It is with such buildings, however, 
as the little Teampull Benin, some 
4 miles to the south, standing stark upon 
the molten rock of which the island 
is made, that Irish architecture unde- 
niably begins. One may claim, without 
hyperbole, for this little oratorv all the 
items which go to make sublimitv in 
architecture wherever that quality is 
found. It is exceedingly well built to 
begin with; the side walls are verv 
slightly battered, and the jambs of the 
doorway a trifle more so. It vields an 
impression of size, it has scale out of all 
proportion to the actuality (to the tips 
of the steep gables, while they vet 
remained, was only 17 ft.) It appears 
to have been placed purposefully on 


West Doorway, Clonfert Cathedra'. 


(From Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture.” 
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Teampull Benin, Aranmore. 
(From “Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture." Messrs. Bell & Sons.) 


the spot where it stands so truly effective 
and just was the builder’s choice. It is 
not, like Dun Aengus, the outcome 
of necessity, acting on a fairly intelligent 
organism in a tolerably amenable en- 
vironment, but the result of a super- 
material tradition influencing beings 
imbued. with faith, in a place peculiarly 
fitted to maintain their qualities at an 
intense pitch. Those attributes of mystic 
austerity combined with the fostering 
of gentle culture, which, in degree, have 
never been surpassed in Europe, made 
many such little churches throughout 
Ireland. Teampull Benin stands, 
. orlentated on the wind-swept back of 
y this island in the West, and is related in 
aspect and prospect to the heavens rather 
than to the earth and the carnal needs of 
man. 

The Round Towers of Ireland were, 
in the words of our author, beyond 
| almost all ancient monuments a subject 
around which the antiquarian imagination 
| played with irresponsible exuberance, until 

it was checked by Petrie’s more rational 

investigation. They were of enormous 
antiquity and their form Pagan. They 
were tombs; they were fire-temples, 
of Persian origin; they were Buddhist 
temples; they were Temples of Vesta; 
they were copied from the Pheenicians ; 
they were astronomical observatories, or 
minarets from which to proclaim Druidic 
festivals. Or, they were first built by the 
Danes ; they were intended for anchorite 
pillars like that of St. Simeon Stylites, 
or for penitential prisons. These various 
theories were supported by unfounded 
assumptions, mistranslations, or false 
etymology,  misquotation of existing 
works and quotation of non-existent 
works." What fun! | 
But Professor Petrie's research and 
argument all goes to indicate that their 
origin and use was in accordance with 
probability, that they were towers for 
outlook and refuge built during the 
period covered by the Danish incursions. 
The present occasion provides no 
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adequate opportunity for dealing with the 
problems centring on the inspiration and 
choice of the characteristic forms of 
early Irish ornament. Our author 
plunges deeply into the subject, giving 
analogies from Egypt, Assyria, and 
Greece. Explanation is of interest as 
showing something of the sphere of Irish 
traffic with the rest of the world; for 
these forms—divergent spirals, key 
patterns, and interlacement—are so 
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different from the constant forms of 
primitive beginnings in decorative art 
as to preclude the theory of autocthonous 
growth. But beyond the general 
admission that they show affinity with the 
European ornament of the Dark Ages, 
especially as preserved for us in their 
metal work, dinanderie — barbarian 
imitation of Classic forms—we can learn 
little of importance, no definite strand 
of connexion can be established. The 
Irish took what their travellers remem- 
bered and the traders brought in the 
usual;way of the dissemination of culture, 
we must suppose; and, turning it over 
within the bounds of their own material 
ability and working on it with the 
national psychology, almost as pro- 
nounced then as now, produced a unique 
phase of decorative art, which, is 
exemplified in what are known as Celtic 
crosses particularly, of course, has for 
sheer decorative quality never been 
excelled. 

It is, however, when we reach the 
more demonstrably Romanesque era of 
the Xth century that Irish architecture 
proper becomes so peculiarly entrancing. 
It is not necessary for us to perplex 
ourselves with the dates and the exart 
order of the examples, for in a country 
so much alive and so large as Ireland wis 
then, when each seat of culture probally 
derived at least as much of its architec- 
tural inspiration direct from the Conti- 
nent as from interchange, in such 
factious times, with its neighbour, con- 
clusions drawn from such investigation 
add nothing to our stock of essential 
knowledge, and its pursuit, apt to he 
engrossing, will lead us away from an 
untroubled appreciation of the charac- 
teristic charm of the work. Nor is it 


Loorway of Nun's Church, Clonmacnoier. 
(From “Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture." Messrs. Bell & Sons.) 
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desirable to establish a contention, as 
some have tried to do, that Irish Roman- 
esque is the progenitor of the style in 
other lands, especially in England. 
Any priority in point of time which the 
Irish work may boast is sufficiently 
accounted for by the more advanced 
state of cultural development of that 
country as compared with our own. 

But it 1s desirable and interesting to 
note the particular flavour which 
Romanesque forms, grown from the 
common root in the tentative struggles 
of Europe, awakening from partial 
barbarism (a period beginning historic- 
ally with the election of Charlemagne 
in A.D. 799), which Romanesque forms 
possess, when translated to a land and 
people differing so fundamentally from 
the formal sources of this civilisation. 
The aspect of technical timidity—out- 
come of rudimentary tools and refractory 
material—which characterises the work, 
and the air of diffidence these foreign 
forms wear, as they so tentatively essay 
an always happy lightening, on jamb, 
impost, and arch, of their massive. and 
often rude surroundings, combined with 
the sad desolation in which examples 
are found, make Irish Romanesque 
perhaps the most gracious and shv of all 
the flowers which sprung from the carcass 
of Rome. And we must never forget 
—as we are as prone to do, in the case 
of these ruins, grey and damp with mist, 
as, say, in the analogous instance of the 
Elgin marbles, colourless and misleading 
shreds—the concomitant trappings, which, 
from what we can learn about them, must 
have made these little churches as 
dimly gorgeous, in their owh country, 
as any Byzantine shrine. We have 
sufficient record and example of glass 
and tiles—but especially tiles, caustic 
and stamped—to show that the inherent 
parts were not all grey and colourless. 
There are traces of paintings on the 
walls, records of woodwork and of 
churches hung with tapestry. They 
were replete with books in manuscript— 
some of the most wonderful manuscript 
in the world—with chalices, reliquaries, 
book shrines, and bell shrines. The 
vessels on their altars were often of silver 
and of gold. 

— €— n — 


NOTES. 


— 


PRoMPTED by our “ Note ” 
Coronation on the danger to the 
Stands Abbey and other historic 


E buildings caused by the 
stands, A 


Architecture, Coronation 
Perplexed Layman' sends 


us a sheaf of letters and leaflets of protest 
—addressed principally to church digni- 
taries—and claims our support. He is 
grievously concerned with the strictly 
religious aspect of the matter—but into 
this, of course, we cannot enter. For all 
we know the end may be considered to 
justify the means. It is not for us to 
judge. Our concern is for architecture, 
secular as well as religious, and we are as 
much concerned for the safety of West- 
minster Hall as for that of the Abbey. 
But apart from the question of their 
safetv it concerns us that great works 
of architecture be treated with proper 
respect and used in accordance with 
their nature and character, otherwise 
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their full artistic influence is destroyed, 
and the interests of architecture suffer. 
No one, we think, would venture to 
contend that the present appearance of 
the Abbey, St. Margaret’s Church, and 
Westminster Hall could be defended 
from an architectural standpoint, and we 
are interested to know that it appears 
equally indefensible from another, and 
not less important, point of view. That 
a large and influential section of the com- 
munity is apparently indifferent to both 
aspects of the matter is all the more 
reason for emphasising them. 


THE memorial to the Prime 
Minister signed by nearly 
600 members of scientific 
societies calling his atten- 
tion to the irreparable injury that will be 
done to the future efficiency of the 
Natural History Museum by the erection 
of the New Science Museum in the 
position proposed will, we trust, receive 
the attention which so weighty an ex- 
pression of opinion deserves. Professor 
Gardiner, in a recent letter to the Times, 
puts forward what appears to be thc only 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
After pointing out that the space now 
available for the Natural Historv Museum 
is not as large as that reserved for the 
Natural History Museum of New York or 
the Smithsonian Institute of Washington 
he concludes that it would be wiser to 
erect the New Science Museum on 
another site rather than destroy the 
future utility of the Natural History 
Museum. He further points out that in 
the next generation both buildings will 
need extension, but no ground will be 
avalable, when the nation will be called 
upon to provide entirely new museums 
or be content with second-rate institu- 
tions in its capital. We think it really is 
time that the Government took up the 
whole question of adequate sites for 
public buildings in a broad and com- 
prehensive wa v--with some regard to the 
necessities of the future. 


The New 
Science 
Museum Site. 


THE letters we have pub- 
Architects and lished lately with reference 
Clerks of to the employment of 
Works in the enc panes ea 
Civil Service. architects and clerks of 
works in various Govern- 

ment departments call attention to 
arrangements which, as far as we know, 
may be a necessary part of the present 
unsatisfactory organisation of such 
departments. That architects should, as 
a matter of fact, be permanently emploved 
and yet not be placed on the permanent 
staff may be a logical arrangement, 
though its logic--and its equity also— 
is no more obvious than is the necessity 
for the existence of the departments 
themselves. With regard to the clerks of 
works we should have thought that the 
most competent inen—the inen of force 
of character and  personalitv—would 
naturallv be emploved on the most 
important new buildings, and that it 
would be good policy to give them 
assured positions free from all sense of 
inferioritv, vet, according to our corre- 


spondent “ X," no clerk of works can 


serve on à new building and be on the 
permanent staff, this coveted position 
being reserved for those doing routine 
maintenance wórk of less importance. 
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A CORRESPONDENT favours 
An Essay us with the following 


Criticism. elegant extract from the 
Vancouver Saturday 
Sunset— 


Speaking of art and architecture in Van- 
couver, have you seen those lions at the new 
Court House? The idea of putting those fero- 
cious beasts at the portals of Vancouver's hall 
of justice must have been conceived in the 
mind of a man who has a penchant for dogs and 
dog-houses. The whole effect is to make the 
Court House look like a splendid doy-house 
with the dogs taking an airing in front. All 
that is needed to complete that etfect is a collar 
on the lions with a chain to fasten them to the 
Ionic columns behind. 

„The lions are too big for the building. the 
work of destroying the proportions has been 
just about completed by the introduction of 
these terrific beasts of prey, whose manes 
resemble a dish of mussed-up tripe more than 
anything else I can think of. As lions the less 
said about them the better. As an example 
of botched architecture Vancouver may boast 
of & prize horrible example in the new Court 
House." 


Our correspondent thinks that English 
criticism of architecture seems to pale 
before the methods of Vancouver. It 
does. Our criticism compared with this 
is as the tame cats of Trafalgar-square 
to the “ terrific beasts of prey " of the 
Vancouver Court House—symbolical, we 
presume, of the wild and woolly west. 
After all, though, free and independent 
criticism is necessary to a living architec- 
ture, and here our Canadian brethren 
seem to have the advantage of us. With 
the Beaux-Arts principles to guide them 
in the path of progress, and candid out- 
spoken criticism lying in wait for theta 
the moment they stray from it, their 
recent remarkable progress in the art 
may not be so difficult to understand. 


WE have great pleasure in 


3 being able to announce 
uS 5 that Commendatore 


Rodolfo Lanciani, Pro- 
fessor of Roman Topography in the 
University of Rome, Correspondant de 
l'Institut de France, D.C. L. Oxon, has 
been appointed an Italian Senator. 
Professor Lanciani is well known in this 
country as one of the most distinguished 
of the Honorary Corresponding Members 
of the Institute, w hich, as our readers will 
remember, conferred on him in 1500 the 
Royal Gold Medal for distinction “as an 
architect, an archeologist, or a man of 
letters.” Although Italian by birth, Pro- 
fessor Lanciani has many English sympa- 
thies, has frequently visited this country, 
and has written one of his most important 
books in our language. We are sure we 
express the feelings of all his colleagues in 
this country in extending to him our most 
cordial felicitations. 

—— — ——— 


THE VICTOR EMMANUEL 
MONUMENT, ROME. 


-` In Emile Zola's brilliant romance of 
* Rome," which formed a part of his series 
of Les Trois Villes," the Abbe Pierre has 
entered the Palace of the Cæsars, and as he 
looks down from these ruins of the Palatine 
upon the Forum, the Via Sacra, with its 
pavement still furrowed by the chariot 
wheels of ancient Rome—“ avec son dallage 
Creusé par la roue des chars—the Arches of 
Septimus, of Titus, and of Constantine, 
and bevond the great mass of the 
Colosseum, his thought evokes the figures of 
the Cæsars who had piled the hill on which 
he stands with those records of their splendour 
and their pride. 
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* All of them possessed alike this passion 
of building (cette fureur de construction), 
which seemed to belong to the soil of this 
seat of their Empire, which reappeared in each 
of them with growing intensity, filling them 
with the desire to go farther, to surpass their 
predecessors with walls yet stronger and 
higher, with yet more marvellous piles of 
marble, more splendid columns and statues. 
And this thought was the same in all—of 
carrying forward their life, of leaving to 
the astonished generations that were to come 
the witness of their greatness, of perpetuating 
themselves in marvels which should never 
perish, but should still weigh upon the world 
withzthe force of Colossi, even when their own 
ashes had been scattered to the winds." 

And as the Popes succeeded in the 
course of ages to the Emperors, the same 
passion for building seemed to seize these new 
masters of the Christian world. There is 
not a famous Pope who has not wished to 
build, who has not returned to the tradition 

of the Cæsars who had eternized their reign in 
stone ere they passed away to rest among 
the gods. . . . Le méme souci d'im- 
mortalité terrestre éclate. . C'est une 
hautise, une inroluntaire débauche. Des 
monuments sans cesse remontent de cette 
poussière de monuments.” 

But, yet again (and this is the object and 
the conclusion of our quotation here), in the 
new quarters of the city—'' Pierre was once 
more struck by the truth that whoever 
possesses Rome is seized by this madness 
of marble (la folie du marbre), by this need of 
building, of leaving to future peoples their 
own monument of glory. After the Cæsars, 
who had piled up the Palatine with their 
palaces, after the Popes. who had rebuilt 
the Rome of the Middle Ages and set their 
scutcheons upon its walls, comes now the 
Italian Government, who has no sooner 


- become master of the city than it wishes 


immediately to reconstruct it—but more 
glorious and more vast than it had ever 
been before. It is the same influence of the 
soil, the blood of Augustus which again 
mounts into the head of these last-comers, 
and has thrown them into this mad dream 
of making the third Rome the new Queen of 
the world." 

No words could be a better introduction 
than those just quoted to the study 
of the vast Monumento "—that pile of 
marble, yet incomplete, which is to be the 
Monument of Victor Emmanuel II—which 
has been already twenty-five years in con- 
struction, and has absorbed more than thirty 
millions of “ lire," and may require as much 

ain ere it can achieve its ultimate com- 
pletion. 

In the present notice we shall not discuss the 
economic side of the question—as to whether 
a countrylike modern Italy might not more 
wisely have employed her resources in that 
work of reconstruction which is so needed 
after centuries of neglect and decay. We 
shall confine ourselves entirely to the artistic 
side of this vast monumental creation, and 
we have had special facilities afforded 
us through the kindness of the brilliant 
ripae, dieere Sig. Marcello Piacentini, 
who knows every detail, almost every stone 
of the vast work, and whose father is one 
of the two architects at present in charge of 
the Monument. 

Let us first gain an idea of the topography ; 
and we believe that those of our readers who 
have already visited Rome will here easily 
follow us. They will know that the city 
is tr&versed.by -the Corso, a street which, 
commencing ,.at.-the Piazza del Popola, 
debouches upon that Piazza Venezia, which 
is flanked by the vast building called the 
Palazzo Venezia, once occupied bv the 
Venetian, and in later times by the Austrian, 
Embassy. 

On. the opposite side of the Piazza has been 
constructed in quite recent years the Palazzo 
delle Assicurazioni, often called now the 
Palazzo Venezia Nuova, intentionally built 
to correspond in ite main architectural 
features and in its great tower—where the 
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present Ministero delle Belle Arti has, under 
Dr. Corrado Ricci's guidance, just found an 
admirable home—with the Palazzo Venezia 
facing it; and it was proposed when we first 
commenced these notes (in 1909) to eliminate 
tiat wing of the Palazzo Venezia which 
extends across the Piazza, and which is often 
called (from its architect) the Palazetto di 
Benedetto da Zajano, and to reconstruct 
this—just as it stood at that time—in a 
vacant space on the other side of the Palazzo 
Venezia. As we complete these notes we under- 
Stand that this is now being carried out. 
This having been done, the Piazza Venezia 
will form & vast irregular square, flanked on 
each side by the two palaces with their 
high towers which we have just mentioned, 
with behind it the Corso and in front 
the stil unfinished Monument to Victor 
Emmanuel. Behind this, but out of sight 
now, is the high ground which is crowned 
by the Church of the Ara C«li and the 
Roman Capitol; and the central point of 
the Monument, which is, of course, the 
equestrian statue of Victor Emmanucl, is so 
placed that the figure commands the view 
of the entire Corso, ending with the obelisk 
in the Piazza del Popolo. 

The monument itself is not of marble, but 
of a stone called botticino," of a chalky 
character, which is quarried near Brescia, 
and which, though less costly than marble, 
closely resembles that of the Carrara quarries 
in its brilliant whiteness and the polish 
which it can acquire. It has the defect 
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that it blackens loca iy under exposure to 
the weather; but what delicate finis of 
workmanship it can acquire we may see 
when we enter the Monument and look 
(as we face the building) at the decorative 
work of the right wing, which was completed 
under the direction of the first architect, 
Giuseppe Sacconi. Never have we seen 
marble cutting of more exquisite delicacy 
or finish than these mouldings of the great 
gateway; they resemble in this the best 
antique work, as well as that of the Italian 
Qurtirocento, and if the entire creation is 
carried through on this level (as we exclaimed 
to the architect who accompanied us) it 
will at least be a marvel of workmanship. 
But it will now be of use to get a clear idea 
of the whole conception of the Monument 
ere we examine further the beauty of its 
details. The design of the whole as con- 
ceived by Sacconi is Greco-Roman, but yet 
strongly Hellenic in its feeling, the columns 
being of the Corinthian Order; but it has been 
well said of this fine architect that “ he had 
divined what archaeological research is slowly 
confirming—that is, the persistence of an 
Italic architecture, based upon elemente 
drawn*from the Etruscans, the Greeks, 
and yet earlier races, but with a definitely 
national tvpe and character and 
through all Italy he wandered, studying and 
copying the remains of the monuments of 
Etruria, Pestum, Magna Grecia, Campania, 
Latium, reconstructing, according to his 
artistic requirements, capitals, details of 


Victor e Monument, Rome. Winged Victory, in bronze gilt. 
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Victor Emmanuel Monument, Rome. Eagles and Festoon on Architrave. 


ornaments, carved reliefs which hinted at this 
Italic spirit, and which he was to use in his 
modern affirmation of this spirit upon the 
Capitol." 

When, however, the architects came to the 
practical work of laying their foundations 
they had found (as we are told by their 
successors), not solid rock, as they had 
expected, but accumulations of soil and 
rubbish, brought thither by the Romans, 
one through which they had to strike down 
for their foundations, which now reach under 
the Piazza Venezia. Hence came the idea of 
galleries beneath, and above these a long 
series of stairways which should lead up to 
the central group of the“ Monumento "— 
the equestrian figure of the “ Re Liberatore,” 
with beneath it the (so-called) Altare della 
Patria" (the Nation's Altar), adorned by a 
frieze in marble; the reliefs beneath the 
statue of the King will represent the cities 
of Italy, but the still more important frieze 
of the altare has been assigned, as a 
result of competition, to the two sculptors, 
Zanelli and Dazzi, and their work, when 
completed, will be submitted to public 
inspection in situ, if not to an actual 
plebiscitum or referendum of the citizens of 
Rome, to decide which of the two designs 
shall be finally selected. 

It is impossible to leave this portion 
of the subject without stating our conviction 
of the immense benefit to the sculptor's 
art in Modern Italy from the free public 
competitions, which have taken place 
especially in connexion with this Monu- 
ment; the brilliant young sculptor Zanelli 
is one, among others, of the younger men 
whom these competitions have brought 
forward. 

Our present great monumental com- 
missions owe too much to influence and 
authority—we mean the authority which 
comes from assured success; but in Italy, 
with a different system, we get a fresh 
impulse which is really vivifying modern 
Italian plastic art. It would be out of 
place here to forestall the public criticism of 
the two competing designs. We will, therefore, 
only say that the relief by Angiolo Zanelli, 
part of which we have seen in situ 
upon the front of the allare, is very 
noble sculpture, inspired by that dignity of 
sentiment, that high sense of form which has 
come down to us in a masterpiece of Hellenic 
art—the frieze of the Parthenon. 

Behind the equestrian statue and the 
" Nation's Altar” (altare) rises a magnificent 
portico of Corinthian columns, the vastness 
of which may be measured by the fact that 
each single column measures 18 metres in 
height and 1} metres in diameter. The 
seaffolding has now been finally removed 
from these fine columns; they are seventeen 
jn number in the central block, and over 


each column appears a statue of each of the 
Provinces of Italy. We may notice especially 
that of Latium, which occupies the centre, 
and that of Calabria, with a shield and goat’s 
skin, by a clever young sculptor, Sig. 
Niccolini. Between these figures and the 
columns beneath runs an architrave of eagles 
with connecting festoons, which is very fine 
in design; though it has been objeoted— 
and with some justice—that the whole of 
the entablature, including this architrave, 
the frieze of the female figures (provinces of 
Italy) and the upper cornice, is too heavy, 
and hence dwarfs the columns and does not 


give play to their really grand proportions. . 


There is, we consider, some truth in this 
criticism, though we cannot accept another, 
which is that a colonnade ought only to be 
used as an approach to some further vista or 
inner shrine; the Romans used the Greek 
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forms freely as decorative motives, and here 
it seems the criterion is the beauty of 
the achieved result. 

Crowning the two side wings of this 
portico will appear the quadrige, the 
bronze chariots with four horses, driven 
by a Victory, which have been assigned to 
the sculptors, Bartolini and Fontana. The 
designs for these quadrige, which we have 
studied within the Monument itself, are 
admirable—that of Bartolini more classic, 
that of Fontana more free in its rendering. 
The design for the central equestrian statue 
of Victor Emmanuel has also been approved, 
and when we left Rome the great figure was 
in place and being gradually uncovered. It 
is of gilded bronze, and of colossal size ; 
commenced by the sculptor  Chearadia, 
after his death it was completed by 
Galloni. Here, too, it is difficult to j 
without having seen the whole figure in 
situ; but there is certainly the question 
whether, in a monument of such purely 
classic design as this, a figure in modern 
military costume may not strike the one 
discordant note, and this, we believe, to 
have been actually the view of Sacconi, who 
wished this central figure treated quite 
differently. Here, however, it now is un 
fait accompli ; and let us give it a fair trial 
when it appears. | 

Around the great stairway of the Monu- 
ment will be groups of sculpture. The 
two front groups in bronze on either 
side of the approaching steps represent 
“ Thought " (Pensiero), by Monteverde, and 
Action“ (Azione), by Jerace. Behind them, 
flanking the “altare della patria," will be 
“ Sacrifice’ (Sacrificio), by Bistolfi, a sculptor 
who has lately come very much to the 
front in Italy; Concord (Concordia), by 
Pogliaghi, the sculptor of the doors of Milan 
Cathedral; Justice (Il Diritto), by 
Ximenes; and“ Force” (La Forza), by 
Rivalta. 

We may add that the base of the “ Monu- 
mento," with its figures (to which we have 
alluded) of the cities of Italy, will be entrusted 
to Macagnani, the brilliant sculptor who has 
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Victor Emmanuel Monument, Rome. Detail of Cornice. 
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already completed the decorative work of 
the doorway on the right, with above it, 
also by his hand, the seated figure of War 
(Guerra). 

Professor Macagnani is one of the 
numerous sculptors who has been attracted 
by this vast undertaking, with its inspiring 
series of public competitions (concorsi). The 
figure which balances his War" upon the 
right doorway is the Revolution 
(Révoluzione), by Ferrari; while Macagnani 
meets us again in those exquisite pediments, 
with draped women and naked boys, of the 
upper platform, which support four columns 
of great beauty, each of which is surmounted 
by a winged Victory in gilded bronze. 
These four Victories’ are already in place 
and look very brilliant; and they will look 
still better when they come to harmonise 
with the gilded bronze figure of the mounted 
monarch. | 

Their sculptors are, respectively, Cantala- 
messa, Apolloni, Zocchi, and Rutelli; and we 

ive here a reproduction of the “ Victory " 
by Comm. Apolloni, & sculptor who has 
exhibited with success in the recent Venice 
and in this year's Roman exhibitions, and 
who was Vice-President of the Artistic 
Congress held this spring in Rome. 


Victor Emmanuel Monument, Rome. Detail. 


Jt will be seen from the above remarks 
that the Monumento" in all its main 
features is already completed, and it was 
opened on the date fixed, June 4 of this year 
of celebrations of Italian unity, though 
most of the detail will obviously have to 
completed later. Weformed a good judgment 
of the progress of the work when we climbed 
to the top of the building and stood upon 
the scaffolding which, till lately, covered the 
vast columns of the portico. 

What & panorama is that which here awaits 
us—such as no other city of the world, 
nor even Rome herself in any other part, 
could afford us! Far upon the right the 
Aventine, with ite line of lofty buildings, 
nearer yet the verdure of the Palatine, and 
still closer beneath us the Forum Romanum, 
like the skeleton of a gaint disinterred, with 
the vast bulk of the Colosseum breaking the 
sky line in the distance; while upon the other 
side the whole panorama of Papal and 
Modern Rome meets the eye, and, with the 
monument of Victor Emmanuel as & centre, 
the entire length of the Corso may be traced 
to the obelisk of the Piazzi del Popolo, and 
every carriage counted, though at that 
altitude and distance they seem like flies 
crawling along a barren line of brown. 

And now the "Monumento" —the work 
of so many years, into which, within these 
years, a stream of public money and artistic 
genius has been lavishly poured—has been 
opened to the world by the grandson of 
the great king who made the Italian nation 


an established fact in the European. Polity. .. 


should be placed in the hands of f 
. persons, and that the construction of build- 
“ings should be governed by the character of 
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The greatest of the celebrations of Italian 
Unity has thus been accomplished; and 
—whatever may have been and are the 
criticisms of this vast artistic oreation— 
we believe the verdict of the world will be 
that that achievement is something great, 
something worthy of Italy—and not 
unworthy of Rome. 


— eli ——¼ò 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


New Public Hall, Leicester. 
A special meeting of the Leicester Town 


Council was held at the Town Hall on 


Tuesday last week, when the Special Com- 
mittee of the Town Council which was 
appointed to inquire into the proposed erec. 
tion of a public hall on the site adjoining the 
Victoria Park reported that Mr. S. P. Pick, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. E. G. Mawbey, the 
Borough Surveyor, selected the following 
three designs from borough architects, who 
were asked to compete for premiums, viz. :—- 
First premium, 1004, Messrs. Stockdale 
Harrison & Sons; second, 50l., Mr. 
Howard H. Thomson; third, 25/., Messrs. 
Langley & Baines. The Committee's report 
stated that the hall would have a total 
accommodation of 3,034, viz., body of hall 
(chairs) 1,462, front gallery (fixed seats) 710, 
back gallery (fixed seats) 462, orchestra (fixed 
seats) 400; also a sufficient platform accom- 
modation for a full orchestral band. In 
addition to this. there would be standing 
room in the promenades for nearly 2,000 
people. The building would be rectangular 
in plan, with segmental-shaped ceiling, which 
is the most suitable shape for general 
municipal purposes. The main approaches 
would be from the Granville-road and 
Victoria Park side, where the main entrances 
would be, and there would also be approaches 
from Victoria-road and Regent-road, but 
these have yet to be worked out in detail. 
Spacious entrances, foyers, corridors, and 
ample means of ingress and egress are pro- 
vided. The estimate for the buildings and 
seating, including the chairs for the body of 
the hall, the drainage, water mains, all com- 
plete, exclusive of architect’s commission, is 
13,8007., the sum of 1,200/. being reserved 
for entrance-gates, fencing, forming carriage- 
ways and footways, etc., to be carried out by 
the Corporation. The Committee recom- 
mended that Messrs. Stockdale Harrison & 
Sons be instructed to proceed with the 
preparation: of detailed plans and drawings 
with a view to carrying out the first 
premiated design; also that application be 
made to the Local Government Board for 
their sanction to the Council borrowing 
15,000/. for the erection and furnishing of 
the proposed building.—After some discussion 
the Committee’s recommendation was carried. 


— —— 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING BUILDINGS. 


By Percy L. Marks. (London: B. T. 
Batsford. 12s. net.) i 
— —- — 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION FIRE. 

Red Book No. 154, issued by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, deals somewhat 
exhaustively with the fire at the Brussels 
Exhibition last year, and makes suggestions 
as to safeguards at future exhibitions of the 
same kind. The most important primary 

recautionary features recommended are that 
buildings or blocks of buildings should be 
properly isolated, with the sub-division of 
large buildings into parts, that the risk of 
outbreaks of fire should be reduced by limit- 
ing the use of open lights and fires, by the 
prohibition of smoking, and by exercising 
great care in connexion with lighting, power, 
and heating services, and the storage of 
highly inflammable substances, that the 
installation and administration of fire services 


ualified 


the exhibits which they are destined to 
accommodate. The report is illustrated by 
numerous photographs, and may be com- 


‘mended to. those concerned in the promotion 


of- exhibitions generally. 
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GIDEA PARK HOUSE AND 
COTTAGE COMPETITION, 
ROMFORD. 


THE exhibition of small houses and 
cottages at Gidea Park may perhaps be 
taken as representative of the modern trend 
of thought in this direction, containing as it 
does representative work of some of the 
ablest of the younger generation of house 
designers. It is a little difticult, however, 
to discover from an examination of these 
designs in what direction domestic work is 
tending, to discover any general principle, 
any mental attitude underlying them, except 
perhaps, in the more able designs, a tendency 
to simplicity, which on closer examination is 
found sometimes to be a little self-conscious 
and, as expressing the internal arrangements, 
a trifle misleading. 

In the later development of monumental 
and commercial work in this country there is 
to be found a distinct underlying principle, a 
tendency to complete organic ‘structure and 
to the straightforward and truthful expres- 
sion of this structure, which gives the build- 
ing its characteristic effect. This tendency is 
not, perhaps, so noticeable in domestic work. 
The plans less often show a striving for com- 
plete organic structure,. and the internal 
arrangements of the plans do not express 
themselves in the elevation with the same 
directness. 

In monumental work there is also a 
definite endeavour to give every unit of the 
building a position on the plan in harmony 
with its relative importance to other units, so 
ensuring that each unit shall influence the 
elevation to a degree that expresses this 
relative importance, and help to draw out 
and express the inherent character of the 
building; but in domestic work this principle 
seems to be usually ignored. 

Take as an instance the position allotted 
by so many of these designs to the sanitary 
arrangements. "The question of cost suggest- 
ing that they be kept to the front, when the 
drainage is taken out that way, several of 
the designs show the bath or water-closet, or 
both, over or nearly over the front door, 
where the noise from the waste can be heard 
by people waiting at the door. This, apart 
from the inconvenience, is, from the point of 
view of monumental or commercial planning. 
too important a position for the character of 
the unit; but the laws of artistic expression 
suggest that, wherever it may be placed, its 
position should be clearly recognisable in the 
elevation, otherwise the design will not 
“read.” The tendency of domestic work 
seems entirely opposed to straightforward 
expression on this point, judging by the 
designs by Mr. Curtis Green (illustrated in 
our last issue), Mr. Hubert S. East, and Mr. 
Reginald T. Longden, where the single-light 
bathroom window is connected with the 
adjoining window of the bedroom, so disguis- 
ing the presence of the bathroom and leading 
the spectator to believe an untruth and 
creating in his mind a false impression of the 


‘arrangement of the house and the character 


and life of its occupants. If the sanitary 
arrangements are of sufficient importance to 


require so: prominent a position on the plan— 


and from the sanitarian's point of view they 
are, no doubt, of the first importance—then 
they surely should be given an equal 
importance in the elevation, and not be 
treated like an inconvenient or indelicate 
fact which, having been allowed by an over- 
sight to intrude itself upon our notice, is 
discreetly ignored by people of taste and real 
refinement. We have referred to this point, 
among others, by way of illustration, as it 
makes our meaning clear, not with any wish 
to offend the susceptibilities of discreet 
designers. 

A glance at the catalogue of the exhibition 
will show in how few cases it is possible to 
judge the internal arrangements from the 
outside, to guess where the principal sitting 
or bed room or stair is placed. In Mr. Curtis 
Green's charming design, showing a definite 
attempt at organic structure, this is par- 
ticularly noticeable. We see a main gable 
with a wide six-light window over the front 
door, forming the central dominant feature 
of the design, and, not being so conversant 
as we should be with the methods and point 
of view of domestic designers, we naturally, 
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Gidea Park: House by Messrs. Forbes & Tate. 


in the innocence of our hearts, imagine that 
this is the principal bedroom, and note with 
pleasure and aproval that the principal unit 
of the first-floor plan forms the dominant 
feature and gives character and charm to a 
most expressive design. When we discover, 
vo our surprise and disappóintment, that this 
gable really expresses the stair, the bath- 
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Gidea Park: Class I. Plans 


room, and the water-closet, we feel obliged, 
most reluctantly, to take it all back, and are 
left with a slight feeling of bewilderment, 
wondering whether the same laws of archi- 
tectural expression which appear to have 
guided the designers of the masterpieces of 
all the various styles of the past are rightly 
applicable to the English domestic work of 
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to-day. When we remember that we are 
accustomed to regard our domestic work as 
the fine flower of English architecture and to 
acclaim its superiority to that of any other 
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Gidea Park 21 Class II. Plans of a Houseiby 
Mr. Herbert A. Welch, A.R.LB.A. 
Awarded Second Prize of 100. 


country. We seem driven to the conclusica 
that they are not, and are again left 
wondering whether its superior quality !* 
attributable to this fact, whether its strength 
lies in its freedom from principle and its 
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Gidea Park: Class I. Second Prize of 100/. awarded to Mr. Reginald T. Longden. 


superiority to all pedantic rules and regula- 
tions. If this is so, then, of course, any 
SIM on ordinary lines 1s wide of the 
mark. 


Mr. John Burns, M.P., opened the new 
garden city on Thursday last week. 
The opening ceremony took place in the 
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Plans of Mr. Longden’s House. 


open air on the estate in very pleasant sur- 
roundings. The Earl of Warwick, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Essex, presided. 

Mr. John Burns said it was only a year ago 
that the foundation-stone of the experiment 
was laid, and now a new community of fresh 
houses had already risen in an ancient, 
historic, and beautiful environment. He was 
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grateful to the promoters for having pre- 
served, as far as it was possible to do so, the 
natural amenities of the district, and had 
only cut down trees where it was absolutely 
necessary to the successful carrying out of 
their plans. The staff of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had just got out the preliminary 
figures for the census of 1911. These showed 


Gidea Park: House in Reed Pond Walk. 
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that London, to which that district was an 
auxiliary dormitory, had lost in the last ten 
years 14,000 persons, and there were 50,000 
empty houses in the great City. But in the 
ten ber since the last census the County of 
London had increased by 700,000, and Greater 
London beyond that by 670,000. Essex alone 
had gained 245,000, or 30 per cent. more than 
the county had ten years ago. But the gain 
would not be all to Essex. What Essex and 
the counties round London gained in popula- 
tion, the Metropolis gained in health. In the 
last ten years there had been a diminution 
in the death-rate of 32 per cent. But even 
better than the reduction in the general 
death-rate was the improvement in infant 
mortality. The day that the London County 
Council took electric tramways over West- 
minster Bridge, the day the “battle of the 
bridges" ended in victory for the people, 
that day consumption received notice to quit, 
because the beginning of the end of the 
slums and of e dine was then in sight. 
In this connexion he was glad that the Great 
Eastern Railway had built a new railway- 
station for Gidea Park, a station which was 
much more artistic than most similar struc- 
tures. He rejoiced that Essex was getting 
its share of the overflow of London, because 
he did not want London to grow lopsided, 
and spread only over Surrey, Kent, and 
Middlesex. With regard to the point raised 
by Lord Warwick about labourers’ dwellings, 
he could only say that he had sanctioned 
180 loans for housing schemes at a cost of 
1,250,0007. That sum was advanced by the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners at the 
lowest rate of interest that the State could 
secure, and in his judgment the State had 
no right to lend money at a loss for these 
schemes, because that would -produce a 
privileged, and, therefore, a pampered class 
of tenant, who would be living on. charity 
rents at the cost of the general taxpayer. 
He was against charity rents. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Burns protested strongly against 
the best room being provided in a working- 
man's house. He remembered the parlour in 
his mother's home. It was a place used as a 
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Gidea Park: House in Reed Pond Walk. 
By Mr. E. Turner Powell, F.R.I.B A, 


Gidea Park : Houses 
By Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott. 


in Reed Pond Walk. 


mausoleum for china dogs, wax flowers, and 
dusty antimacassars, where no one ever 
entered except the doctor, the undertaker, or 
the insurance man. A best room was a 
ridiculous thing in a working-man’s house, 
and was a sort of imitation of West-end 
drawing-rooms. 

The prizes awarded for the best designs 
were then presented to the successful com- 
petitors by Mr. Burns. 

The list of the awards was given in our 
last issue, when we gave the first prize design 
and others. 


— . — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


professional and Business Announcement. 

Mr. W. H. Moon, architect and surveyor, 
4, Parliament-street, Hull, informs us that, 
in consequence of the dissolution of partner- 
ship heretofore existing between Mr. John 
Abbott and himself, he has opened an office 
at the above address, where he will continue 
to practise as an architect and surveyor. 


Lambeth Bridge. 


The Finance Committee, London County 
Council, have agreed with the recommenda- 
tion of the Improvements Committee that 
statutory powers be applied for in the session 
of 1912 to reconstruct Lambeth Bridge as a 
steel-arch bridge, 48 ft. wide, at a calculated 
cost of 220, 0002, which is some 300,000/. less 
than the outlay upon the scheme contem- 

lated last year. The present bridge was 
built in 1862-3, after designs by Peter W. 
Barlow. 


Shakespeare Theatre Site. 


Addressing a meeting held in Manchester 
recently in support of the movement to 
establish a National Theatre as a memorial 
to Shakespeare, the Earl of Lytton said a 
deputation from the promoters had waited 
upon the London County Council and asked 
for an option on the site of the County Hal! 
in Spring-gardens as that on which the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre should be 
erected. They had been informed that their 
request had been favourably considered, and 
that the option had been granted. 
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Coronation Decorations. 

The New Zealand arch which is being 
erected in Whitehall after designs by Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., is about 40 ft. in 
width, giving a clear roadway of 22 ft.; the 
details will be generally symbolical of the 
products of the colony and its discovery by 
Captain Cook. For the command perform- 
ance at the Opera on June 26 a scheme of 
decoration of the interior, as designed by Mr. 
Percy Macquoid, will be carried out in pink, 
white, and crimson for the auditorium, with 
festoons of fruit, green and gold wreaths 
along the balcony front. The vestibule and 
portico will be converted into a reception- 
room hung with masses of lilies, hydrangeas, 
and crimson rambler roses. Messrs. James 
Pain & Sons will carry out the decoration of 
the streets in Lambeth and Southwark, 
where masses of real flowering plants, with 
palms, will be banked around the bases of 
the masts and columns; canopies are to be 
erected in suitable positions along the route, 
and in Lambeth, Westminster ridge-road 
will present the appearance of a floral arcade. 
Messrs. Whiteley, Ltd., will build the 
reception pavilion in Guildhall-yard for 
June 29, and there, as in the Guildhall, 
flowers will form a chief element of the 
decorations. ö 


Statue to Bonington. 

On one of the early days in May, in the 
grounds of the Municipal School of Art, a 
statue of Richard Parkes Bonington was un- 
veiled at Nottingham. The life-sized statue 
of Carrara marble stands under a domed 
canopy supported by columns of Aberdeen 
granite. ‘This memorial to one of Notting- 
ham’s most gifted sons has been presented to 
the city by Mr. Watson Fothergill, who, 
though not a native of Nottingham, has lived, 
and practised as an architect, in the city for 
torty or fifty years. The sculptor is Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy, A.R.A., and he has represented the 
artist in an easy and graceful pose, standing, 
m brush aud. palette in hand, beside his 
ease]. 


Investiture of the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. W. Goscombe John, R.A., has prepared 
the designs for the medal which will be struck 
in the Royal Mint to commemorate the Prince 
of Wales's Investiture at Carnarvon Castle on 
July 15. On the obverse of the medal, 13 in. 
in diameter, is a portrait of the Prince; on 
the reverse is a view of the castle from the 
sea, set between the dragon, and the Garter 
around the motto Ich Dien, all circumscribed 
with a legend in Welsh. Mr. W. Goscombe 
John has also made designs for the insignia— 
consisting of a gold coronet, wand, and ring— 
which will be worn during the ceremony. 


Oxford University. 
At the Encenia on June 28 the degree of 
D.C.L. honoris causá will be conferred upon 
Lewis Harcourt, M.P., 


Secretary of State for the Colonies and in 


1905-10 First Commissioner of Works, and 
upon Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., Honorary 
Fellow of Wadham College. 


A Model of Ancient Rome. 

A model prepared by M. Bigot, a former 
pensionnaire of the French Academy in Rome, 
is deposited for exhibition in an apartment 
near the National Museum of the Therme, 
which is one of the vaults of the Baths of 
Diocletian. ‘The model, formed of white 
plaster, and measuring about 30 ft. by 20 ft. on 
plan, presents a reconstruction of Rome as in 
the time of the two Constantines—the earlier 
half of the IVth century. The constituent 
pieces of the model are in blocks that can be 
detached the one from another; the total area 
displayed extends from the Tiber to the old 
Servian wall, and from the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella on the Appian Way to the Porta 
Flaminia—the present Porta del Popolo— 
in the wall of Aurelian. M. Bigot de- 
voted several years to research for authentic 
evidences of the planning and the construc- 
tional details for the model, and has suc- 
ceeded in supplying a most valuable and 
interesting contribution to the study and 
knowledge of the topography of Rome sixteen 
centuries ago. 

Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. 

An exhibition of some seventy photographs 
by the oil transfer process is now open free 
to the public at 35, Russell-square, the house 
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of the Royal Photographic Society. The 
photographs are by Mr. Robert Demachy, 
Hon. F.R.P.S., of Paris. From the oil 
process he has devised a method of trans- 
ferring thé image to drawing paper, obtain- 
ing results thereby which resemble charcoal 
drawings and possess great strength and 
vigour. The subjects comprise figure studies, 
portraits, architectural pieces, and landscapes 
of great beauty. The exhibition will remain 
open daily, 11 a.m. till 6 p.m. (Saturdays 
11 a.m. till 2 p.m.), until Saturday, July 15. 


Sale of Builder's Plant. 

As will be seen from an advertisement in 
another part of this issue, Messrs. J. T. 
Skelding & Holland, F.A.L, have received 
instructions from the Trustee, re B. E. 
Nightingale, to sell by auction, on the 
premises, Albert Works, Albert-embankment, 
S.E., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and '[hurs- 
day next, the second portion of the builder 
and contractor's plant; the whole of the 
stone-working plant and machinery, stock of 
stone, and the stock of timber. As will be 
seen from the advertisement, other stock, 
plant, etc., will be sold. 


The City and Guilds Institute. 

In the Report of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, 1910, it is recorded that 
only small numbers of students take advan- 
tage of the art department of the Technical 
College, Finsbury, but that the work done 
has reached a high level of merit. The South 
London Technical Art School, however, seems 
to be flourishing. 


The Photographic Survey and Record of 
| Surrey. | 

In the ninth annual report for 1910 of 
this body we read that during the past year 
482 photographs have been received and 
recorded, this being a decrease of 108 on 1909. 
The photographs received are classified as 
follows :—Architecture, 177; art and litera- 
ture, 235; anthropology and antiquities, 11; 
geology, 1; natural history, 1; topography 
and passing events, 57. In the architecture 
class prints have been contributed of Chert- 
sey, Frensham, and Churt, places which have 
previously had no prints to their credit, and 
the district around Godalming has received 
attention by a member who has sent in 
twenty-six prints from this neighbourhood. 
Besides these, prints have been received 
of streets in old Croydon, of Farnham, 
Tadworth, Walton-on-the- Hill, Walton-on- 
Thames, Nutfield, Godstone, Bletchingly, 
Redhill, Thursley, Hindhead, Compton, Ling- 
field, Epsom, and Pirbright. "There is still 
much more to be done in the south-western 
part of the county, as well as in many other 
isolated parts. Amongst these might be men- 
tioned Chobham, Thorpe, Egham, Addle., 
stone, Weybridge, Holmwood, and Putten- 
ham. 

The National Trast. 


On May 27 Sir Robert Hunter, Chairman 
of the Trust Committee, opened the 34 acres 
on One Tree Hill, near Sevenoaks, which Dr. 
and Mrs. Hurry have purchased from Lord 
Derby for 1,000/. and have presented to the 
National Trust. The hill, crowned by a 
solitary beech-tree, commands a_ prospect 
ranging from Ashdown Forest and Crow- 
borough to the South Downs near Folkestone. 
A local committee is formed to acquire, at a 
cost of 300/., and commit to the Trust the 
chapel of the chantry of SS. John the 
Baptist and Thomas of Canterbury, in 
Buckingham, founded by Archdeacon 
Stratton in 1268, and latterly used for the 
Royal Grammar School. The Council have 
made an appeal for 2501. to enable them to 
acquire the old Priest's House in Muchelney, 
Somerset, which, it is stated, the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings are 
willing to put into structural repair. 


England's Water Supply. 

Mr. W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman, speaking 
before the Association of Water Engineers, at 
Buxton, recently, proposed the organisa- 
tion of a small expert survey staff to collect 
data as to stream flow, well levels, floods, etc., 
and submitted that all the present powers 
should be vested in a single authority—the 
Hydrographic Board—in order to ensure the 
economic and systematic administration of 
water problems. Water-supply authorities 
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were only responsible for taking about one- 
fifth of the total water used, and he 
mentioned the interesting fact that the rail. 
ways of England and Wales last year used 
about 28,000,000,000 gallons, the breweries 
15,700,000,000 gallons, and the distilleries 
650,000,000 gallons of water, or the three 
trades together used enough water for the 
annual supply of about one-sixth of the 
population of the whole country with 
twenty-five gallons per head per day. The 
water interests of the whole country were 
stated to represent a capital expenditure of 
about 260,000,000/., or about 50,000,000/. in 
excess of the rateable value of the whole 
country, of which the capital invested in water 
supply undertakings represented about 56 per 
cent. 
Property Sales. 

Amongst the properties recently placed in 
the market are the Stiffkey and Morston 
Estates, of 5,240 acres, on the coast near 
Walsingham, belonging to Lord Townshend, 
on which stands Stiffkey Old Hall, originally 
built by the Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Bart.; Tong Castle, Salop, formerly 
the seat of the Pembridge and Vernon 
families, and latterly of the Durants, whose 
mansion, remarkable for its turrets, pinnacles, 
and cupolas, was remodelled in the XVIIIth 
century; Boveney Court, by the fiver-side 
near Windsor, at one time a grange of the 
nunnery at Burnham, founded in 1165 by 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall; Woodlands Park, 
near Leatherhead, skirted by the Mole, with 
a mansion built after designs by Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., and pleasure grounds 
laid out by Messrs. Veitch & Sons; and the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, together with all 
the effects and buildings, including the 
schools of art, engineering, and electricity, 
and the grounds, extending over nearly 
190 acres, planned by Sir Joseph Paxton. 
Mr. J. D. Lees, of Pownall Hall, Wilmslow, 
has just purchased Whittlebury Lodge, with 
1,150 acres, near Towcester, Northants, a fine 
Elizabethan mansion, formerly a seat of the 
Lords Southampton. 


St. Paul’s Charch, Finsbury. 


This church was so greatly damaged by 
lightning in the storm last week that it is 
feared it will be necessary to pull down the 
entire fabric. The church was built in 
Bunhill-row seventy years ago after J. 
Goode’s designs; Withers remodelled and 
refitted the interior in 1868, and a restoration 
was subsequently made by W. Butterfield. 


— — — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architectural Education, Registration, and 
| Unity. 


SiR,—Circumstances will compel my 
leaving England shortly for a few weeks, but 
before going I should like to make one effort 
to prevent the correspondence now taking 

lace in your pages from becoming too much 
involved to be use ful. 

To me Registration and Education have 
always meant the same thing ever since I en- 
dowed the Society with its Registration polic 
during the correspondence in 1884, out of whic 
the Society arose. It is to me the one means 
by which a reasonably competent degree of 
architectural education can be insisted upon 
in the case of every practitioner, and the 
older I get the more I deplore the want of 
compulsion, without which many capable men 
allow themselves to remain comparatively 
incompetent—content to practise without 
going further than, at times, one unsuccessful 
attempt at the Intermediate Examination. 
Examinations are tests which, I know well, 
cannot properly be applied in all cases, for 
in my own experience I have known sound 
men to break down seriously during prepara- 
tion—not in any instance, however, men of 
highly artistic temperament. This is, as a 
rule, the mere pose of a malingerer, who is 
either lazy or finds it to be a profitable 
* swank." Will someone else, if Mr. Hiorns 
cannot, help me to find some other alternative 
test to that of the examination which can be 
properly applied and named in a Registration 
Bill? 


But, after all, this is a detail, though I do 
not despair, as the solutions of several other 
equal difficulties have gradually been found 
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during the twenty-seven years that I have 
been working for Registration. Perhaps the 
right solution is a wide interpretation of the 
word ''examination," allowing this to be, in 
the case of the ''Final," highly specialistic 
or alternative, even to the production of com- 
plete and important designs only in an 
examination-hall, under the French Beaux- 
Arts’’ conditions, in the case of the artistic 
genius. 

I believe in compelling a high but alterna- 
tive standard, and hold that by this means 
architecture will be advanced, while all 
reasonable grades of practitioners will be 
supplied to meet the needs of varying practice 
in different parts of the country. 

Al this would be accomplished under the 
existing Bill of the Society of Architects; 
but, as I have seen for a long while (not less 
than twenty years), the passing of that 
measure as it stands would mean tlie extinc- 
tion of the Society. Practitioners would be 
content with their practising diploma; they 
might join the examining body (the Insti- 
tute), but the Society would languish. 
Perhaps the Institute would languish, too ! 

May I suggest what seems to me to be the 
ideal to be aimed at? It would be the 
passing of a Bill identical with that of the 
Society in many respects, putting control for 
Registration purposes in the hands of a 
Council, appointed for five years at a time, 
partly nominated by the R.I.B.A. Council, 
partly by the Privy Council, and partly 
elected by all practitioners; giving adminis- 
tration and examination but no plenary 
power to the R.I.B.A. Council, and com- 
pelling membership of the Institute upon all 
on the register. On the other hand, the 
Institute would have members practising in 
the colonies, who would not be on the 
register, and have no right to practise in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and it would be 
highly desirable for these to be organised as 
members of great branches of the Institute, 
one for each of the great Dominions, and each 
having allied societies of its own. The time 
is already fairly ripe for forming such a 
branch in South Africa, and perhaps in 
do also, as I hope to ascertain before 
ong. 

The Bill might also do away with the 
distinctions between Fellows, Associates, and 
Licentiates, and make the Institute in the 
future a one-class body, as free from 
jealousies as is the Society—jealousies which 
have caused trouble so long as I can 
remember, and seem bound to continue to do 
so. It could also legalise the proxy vote of 
non-attendants on important matters—as no 
charter seems capable of doing—as the 
Companies Acts do, under which the Society 
works. 

On these points, broadly, I hope discussion 
may arise, all endeavouring to really help. 
Personally, I am in no hurry. I have waited 
since 1884, and can continue to wait, if onlv 
something really good evolve for the benefit 
of succeeding generations of architects and of 
the art of architecture itself. 

G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


Employment of Archltectural Assistants in the 
Civil Service. 

Str,—I was pleased to see in your issue 
of May 19 the letter of Nil Desperandum " 
voicing the grievances of the unestablished 
architects in the various departments of 
Government service. I think with him the 
time has come for these unestablished 
servants to combine and demand better 
treatment. 

These grievances apply equally to un- 
established Government servants of other 
professions, such as works foremen and 
engineers in the Otlice of Works and Post- 
Ottice. 

Many trained and capable men enter the 
service with fair promises held out to them, 
but find before they have been many months 
in the service that little or no encouragement 
is given to the man who has taken pains to 
make himself proficient and to equip himself 
with the best practical and technical training. 
The best posts are filled by patronage, quite 
apart from the question of qualification. 

A thorough inquiry into the various 
Government departments mentioned by “Nil 
Desperandum " would bring to light methods 
which can by no means be considered either 
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just or businesslike, and would to a great 

extent explain the bad management and waste 

which go on in some of these departments. 
VERITAS. 


Sin, —I am pleased to see that you have 
allowed X. to ventilate a grievance that 
undoubtedly does exist among the clerks of 
works employed by the Government. It is 
certainly an anomaly that the men who are 
trusted with the supervision of the execution 
of the work should not be appointed, as 
the expenses of maintenance primarily 
depends on them. 

It may, I think, be taken for granted that 
men who have been employed for a number 
of years have given proof of their ability and 
integrity in a situation exposed to tempta- 
tion. They must also have shown tact in 
their relations with builders and builders’ 
employees. These proofs are not obtainable 
under the present system of entrance to the 
' appointed" posts, and it is a fact that 
draughtsmen stand a better chance of securing 
them. : 


Plans of Buildings Illustrated. 

SrR,—It seems to me in the interest of the 
profession that the time has come when your 
valuable paper should take a stand and refuse 
ji illustrate plans without & north point on 
them. 

I was not a competitor in the designs at 
Gidea Park, and thus have no grievance. 
The winning plans of which you illustrate in 
Classes I. and II. are without the necessary 
north point. Although the plan placed first 
in Class I. is & simple one, and does credit 
to its designer, if the assessors had to live 
in it the head of the house would make her 
voice heard on many occasions, especially 
during the hot weather such as we are now 
experiencing—if I am right in assuming the 
best sitting-room to be south, south-east, or 
south-west. 

If the larder is north, then the best 
sitting-room is not a room where many sunny 
hours could be spent, and we as architects 
surely should set an example and give our 
clients something better than what one often 
finds in a house built by a builder for a 
speculation. 

Your co-operation in this matter would, I 
am sure, be looked upon by the profession as 
an advance. The plans of schools and other 
buildings are often illustrated without the 
necessary adjunct. W. BRAND. 


Crittall Manufacturing Company v. The 
London County Council. 

SiR,—Having noticed Mr. Greenop's letter 
respecting the recent judgment in the matter 
of The Crittall Manufacturing Company v. 
The London County Council, I should like, 
with your kind permission, to point out that 
this judgment is not altogether so unreason- 
able as Mr. Greenop imagines. I am per- 
fectly sure that sub-contractors have no desire 
whatever that architects or employers should 
be hit in a matter of this kind, but from a 
long experience of such matters I may say 
that it is more frequently the sub-contractor 
who is hit than anyone else. 

He is frequently asked to give a price for 
work, and when the contract is let out he 
finds himself requested to accept an order 
from a general contractor, who in some cases 
may not be altogether worthy of credit. I 
have known many instances where, owing to 
disputes which have arisen, payments have 
been delayed, the general contractor has 
failed, and the poor sub-contractor has lost 
his money. 

It seems to me only reasonable that in 
cases of this kind the sub-contractor should 
ia to his employer to see that he is properly 
paid. 

If one of Mr. Greenop's suggestions was 
always carried out it would be fair to all 
parties concerned—namely, that a condition 
should be inserted in the building contract 
that no monies due to sub-contractors shall 
be included in any certificate of the architect 
to the general contractor until the receipted 
accounts in respect of same have been pro- 
duced by the general contractor to the archi- 
tect, and providing also that if the general 
contractor fails the building owner shall pay 
the sub-contractor direct within a certain 
period. 
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1 consider this suggestion meets the case 
admirably and is fair to all parties concerned. 

It is not reasonable that sub-contractors 
should be always asked to trust whatever 
general contractor an architect may sele t. 
The general contractor is frequently selected 
quite irrespective of whether he is worthy of 
credit or not. J. S. B. 


Sin,—We regret that your correspondent 
does not appreciate the difficulties of the 
sub-contractor's position. He says that the 
legal decision is serious for the architect and 
his client, but he must know that there are 
others to consider, and that the architect 
should hold the balances fairly to all parties 
to & contract, and it is to their credit as a 
body that they do this. 

Unfortunately, there are too many who 
embark in the business of a builder without 
sufficient capital—or without any capital— 
and very little experience, and who obtain 
contracts at such absurdly low prices that 
they can only be carried through at a heavy 
loss, and failure is inevitable. Now, the 
timber, brick, and cement merchants in such 
cases will decline to provide material except 
for cash, or, if they agree to supply a first 
consignment, charge heavy prices to cover 
the risk. The sub-contractor, however, is 
expected to give credit for perhaps hundreds 
of pounds, when he well knows that a fair 
business risk would be not so many shillings. 
If he looks for a payment in advance he is 
told that it cannot be done till his work has 
been approved and certified by the architect. 
If then in his anxiety he hesitates to deliver 
and perhaps fix his work he is threatened by 
both the builder and architect, and when he 
performs his contract and, after delay, 
obtains his certificate, the builder under this 
iniquitous system receives the sub-contractor s 
money, and with it may perhaps pay some of 
his merchants, with a view to obtaining more 
supplies and a further amount on account of 
his contract, till sooner or later the crash 
comes and the sub-contractor is fleeced. 

Neither of the courses suggested by Mr. 
Greenop appear to be satisfactory. Why 
should not the client pay the sub-contractor 
direct on a certificate? The work would 
generally be done more expeditiously, the 
client would obtain better value, the bullv- 
ing, squeezing, and extorting of secret dis- 
counts from the sub-contractor would be 
abolished, and the respectable and reputable 
builder would get his chance of fair tendering 
for work. Our experience has been that this 
method works satisfactorily to all parties. 

The alternative course suggested by Mr. 
Greenop does sound rather peculiar. Does 
your correspondent seriously propose that a 
sub-contractor should, with child-like faith. 
sign an agreement that he will supply his 
materials and labour to any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry who may at a later date obtain the 
contract, and look to him for payment? 
Would this agreement be equitable if the 
sub-contractor discovers that the builder's 
financial position is hopelessly involved and 
his reputation in the commercial world of the 
lowest? Would your correspondent not feel 
uneasy if it were also agreed that the archi- 
tect’s commission should be paid, not by the 
client, but by this builder out of monies 
received in the final payment? Has your 
correspondent never had it pointed out to 
him by sub-contractors that in the event of 
specified goods being supplied to a certain 
builder without being protected that pay- 
ment would never be forthcoming? 

Unfortunately, architects by their training 
and profession are debarred to a great extent 
from seeing the commercial side, in which 
the items ‘‘deeds of assignment" and 
“bankruptcy”? figure so largely in the 
building trade. Respectable sub-contractors 
would not exist if left entirely to the 
mercies of many of the present-day so-called 
“ builders." SUB-CONTRACTORS. 


The Trevor Estate Competition. 


Str,—May I point out that in your notice 
of the premiated designs for the Trevor 
Estate competition you have attributed to 
my design a feature which I did not intend? 

I cannot think that “the public point of 
view," or any other one, would make a 
good traffic, road between \Raphael-street 
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and Montpelier-square a thing to be 
desired; and if that appeared to be my 
proposition I feel that you have treated it 
with undue leniency. 

My plan will show that a circular carriage 
turn was provided so that no traffic need ever 
go through into Raphael-street, and I should 
have shown no break whatever in the wall 
along Lancelot-place had I thought that 
likely to be approved by the authorities. 

H. S. GoopBaAnT-RENDEL. 


The Use of Asbestos Cement Slates and Sheets. 


SIR.— In your issue of May 26 an article 
appeared in which various general statements 
are made relative to the uses and properties of 
artificial slates composed of asbestos cement, eto. 

As this article is evidently written under a 
misapprehension as to the real merits of the 
process of manufacturing asbestos cement elates 
and sheets, and as the matter ie one of con- 
siderable public interest, I trust you will, with 
your usual courtesy, give me thia opportunity 
of replying. 

It ie suggested in the article that asbestos 
cement elates may not „ or cannot be 
5 recommended, for dwelling houses, 

rst, because if laid with double lap they will 
warp, and, eecondly, because the coloured tile 
is not permanent in colour. 

To this the manifest reply is, that asbestos 
cement slates manufactured to British standard 
as laid by us neither curl nor warp as is 
alleged. 

It ie also stated in the article that the 
ordinary slate is practically everlasting. In 
practice, however, we seldom eee an ordinary 
slate roof intact for a whole year. The 
ordinary slate contains more often than not 
pyrites and other foreign matters, filling in the 
inherent faults or fissures, which on exposure 
break away, and repairs are incessant. 

In British standard asbestos slates we have 
& roofing material unaffected by weather, void 
of fiesures or faults, and a roofing material 
which, unlike all others, improves instead of 
deteriorates with age. 

The question ae to asbestos slates not alwaye 
retaining their colour is purely one as to the 
source of supply. The writer of the article 
suggested “fading” and ‘‘patchiness” in 
asbestos slates, and alleges the presence of free 
lime and magnesia as the cause. The reply to 
this is that neither magnesia nor free lime are 
found in the material constituting asbestos 
cement slates to even the same proportion as it 
is found in the Portland cement of the standard 
makers in England. 

In no case could such alleged free lime and 
magnesia explain fading, if any, for the colour- 
ing matter of standard asbestos slate is, in 
point of fact, unalterable. 

It 1s suggested in the article that architecte 
should obtain a piprane that these slates 
when used should as described. The writer 
says he is unaware of any proper standard, 
presumably because certain foreign manu- 
actures may contain little or no asbestos, and 
because the cement used by the foreigner may 

a poor quality. 

Wittingly or unwittingly, an injustice is thus 
done to the industry as a whole on flimsy pre- 
mises, and because some foreign firms in this 
unt seek to hide their identity by assuming 
quasi-British and adopted names. But it is 
hardly fair to the one British firm, viz., Bell's 
United Asbestos Co., Ltd., actually manu- 
facturing in thie country that wholesale state- 
mente as to warping, and as to the want of a 
British etandard—which is known not only to 
the building trade as a whole, but to the public 
departments, engineers, architects, and others 
—should be printed. 

The asbestos cement elate industry, the 
author of the article informs us, is gradually 

ming as well known in this country as it 
is on the Continent, where its success is un- 
questioned. 

This success is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the standard quality asbestos cement roof- 
ing tile has never failed on the Continent, and 
it is equally true that the British standard 
quality and specification, 38 mm., or about 
5-52 in. thick, as adopted by the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies and other British Government 
departments, has nover failed in England. The 
introduction of the material here marked an 
epoch in building construction and a new birth 
in the matter of fire protection. 

The fire-resisting properties of the material 
are due to the large use made of asbestos in 
its preparation. Asbestos is rightly accepted 
as the most incombustible of materials, and its 
presence prevents the tiles from ehattering 
when exposed to high temperatures, and consti- 
tutes the reinforcing elemente, there being 
thirteen layers of it within the thickness of 
each tile. 

A history of peculiar interest is connected 
with the introduction of asbestos cement tiles 
and sheets into England. They were originally 
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manufactured on the Continent under what 
were known as the Hatschek patente, and in 
&ll probability their manufacture would still 

carried out exclusively abroad had it not 
been for the Patents Act which Mr. Lloyd 
George, then President of the Board of Trade, 
carried through the House of Commons in 1907. 
The patente in question were the first to come 
before our courte of law under that Act, and 
after exhaustive hearings the decision wae 
given against those who endeavoured to re- 
strict the production of asbestos cement tiles 
and sheets to foreign countries. 

There appears to have been not the shadow 
of a doubt as to the justice of revoking the 
patents and of the refusing of the Comptroller 
to euspend the revocation, and hence the esta- 
blishment of works in England producing 
asbestos cement tiles and sheete known as the 
British. standard. 

The factories established in 1910 in England 
by this company, and now being extended, are 
equipped with modern machinery to meet the 
requiremente of the British building trades, 
and no architect or engineer will gainsay the 
fact that in mechanical strength, finish, and 
economy British etandard asbestos tiles consti- 
tute one of the most enduring forms of 
indestructible and practically everlasting roof- 
ing material. 

ill you allow me to suggest that all archi- 
tects should get their guarantee for durability 
from a British firm of repute, whose guarantee 
is worth face value. Such firms eee to it that 
the standard quality and quantity of asbestos 
are used, and that the quality of the Portland 
cement is unquestionable. Architects should 
also insist that the guarantee should be for a 
tensile strength ten times that of the best Port- 
land cement, and for a specific thickness of 
$8 mm. 

The remarks of the writer of the article on 
the subject of asbestos cement sheeting are to 
& large extent void of the elements of pro- 
fessional and commercial practice, for it is 
unthinkable that architects would pase sheets 
varying, ae is suggested, eo very much in thick- 
nese as to produce unsightly joints. No doubt 
architects who know their business will con- 
tinue to see the advantages of the sheets for 
ceilings and for the lining of the inside and 
outside of wood and steel-framed buildings, 
and it is their business to preclude the poesi- 
bility of their specification being bilked. 

This material is one of the most successful 
innovatione of recent years, and has led to the 
introduction of asbestos slates and sheete as 
roofing and building material in place of 
ordinary tiles and natural slates for every class 
of building. 

There is no other artificial slate or roofing 
tile, or natural slate, and no other permanent 
roofing material, which even approximates to 
the British standard asbestos tile in mechanical 
strength, finish, or economy. 

H. A. BELL, 
Chairman, Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd., 
Southwark-street, S.B. 


— — — — 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Corporations and Contractors. 


The case of Robinson and Another v. Urban 
District Council of Beaconsfield, noted, the 
Builder, March 31, has been carried to the 
Court of Appeal. The plaintiff, the owner 
of a partially-developed building estate, was 
suing the defendant Council for trespass, &nd 
for so disposing of sewage on his land as to 
cause a nuisance to the plaintiff or his tenants. 
The defendants, under sect. 42 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, had contracted with one, 
Hook, for the emptying of the cesspoole in 
their district. In performing this duty the 
contractor had, on some occasions, discharged 
the sewage on the plaintiff's land, and the 
defendants did not seek to justify this action 
on the part of their contractor; they only 
disputed their liability for his acts in this 
respect. The Court of Appeal affirmed the 
finding of the Court below that the defendants 
were liable, basing their decision on the 
ground that the contract contained no pro- 
vision where the sewage taken from the cess- 
pools wes to be deposited, being merely to 
empty and cleanse the cesspools, and there- 
fore the contractor undertook no duty as to 
the place of deposit and the Council remained 
liable so to deposit the sewage as not to cause 
& nuisance. The decision of the Court of 
Appeal, like that of the Court below, does not 
decide the more difficult question of what 
would have been the position of the Council 
hed the contract elso contained provisions for 
the disposal of the sewage by their contractor. 


Nulsance to Householders. 


In the recent case of Ffoukes v. Salisbury- 
Jones and others, the plaintiff was tenant for 
& term of years of Berkeley Cottage, John- 
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street, Berkeley-square, and the first defendant 
was owner of a house in Berkeley-square 
which was separated from the plaintiff's 
property by a party wall. This defendant was 
employing a firm of builders, the other 
defendants, to carry out certain extensione of 
the premises, and the plaintiff complained 
that no notice had been duly given under the 
London Building Aot, and applied for an 
injunction end damages in respect of dust and 
broken building materials which she alleged 
were & nuisance, from which she had suffered 
inconvenience and been put to expense. Mr. 
Justice Parker, in giving judgment, stated 
that a small * with the statutory 
provisions of the London Building Aot, 1884, 
would not by itself be a ground for giving 
damages, but it had some bearing on the 
second ground of claim, that for injury and 
ersonal inconvenience from nuisance. He 
ound that during the process of demolition 
the plaintiff’s house had been rendered practic- 
ally uninhabitable, and that notice should have 

given whatever the strict legal obliga- 
tion to do so before commencing operations 
might be. The judge also found that reason- 
eble ekil and care had not been taken in 
carrying out the operations, and he awarded 
the plaintiff 401. damages. The Court 
followed a decision, Harrison v. Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company (1891), which 
will be found commented upon with other 
recent cases, the Builder, August 20 last. The 
rule laid down in that case and now again 
approved is that where buildings have to be 
demolished no action will Jie for nuisance 
(even be the inconvenience and annoyance such 
that if caused wantonly or likely to be per- 
manent there would a cause of action for 
nuisance), unless an absence of reasonable 
skill and care in avoiding nuisance oen be 
proved on the part of the defendant. 


New Streets. 


In the recent case, The King v, Corporation 
of Tynemouth, the Corporation, which wae the 
urban sanitary authority in which were vested 
the powers conferred by the Publio Heelth 
Act, 1875, of approving plans for new build- 
ings, had refused to approve certain plans 
which included a new street, and on the 
application of the owner of the building 
estate in question a rule nisi for a mandamus 
had been granted thet the application should 
be considered. It appeared that one of the 
new atreets, which, to comply with the by- 
laws, was to be of a width of 40 ft, lay 
throughout its length through a field which, 
by & covenant of title, the owner of the build- 
ing estate was compclled to keep open and 
only uso as arable or pasture land or as lawn 
shrubberies or gardens. The Court discharged 
the rule nisi, holding that in the circumstances 
the Corporation were entitled to disapprove 
the plans The case is at present only very 
shortly reported in the Weekly Notes.” 


—————9———— 
LAW REPORTS. 


British Appeal against a German Patent. 


William Owen Travis and Edwin Ault v. 
Heinrich Scheven. 


A CASE of some importance decided on 
April 3 last by the Cancelling Division of 
the Imperial German Patent Office was that 
raised by the application of Dr. Owen Travis, 
of Hampton, and Mr. Edwin Ault, of West- 
minster, as plaintiffs, against the firm of Messrs. 
Heinrich even, of Dusseldorf, who had pur- 
chased from Dr. Imhoff the German patent 
No. 187,725 of May, 1906, relating to improve- 
ments in sewage purification, and therefore 
were cited as defendants. 

The plaintiffs based their case for the can- 
celling of the German patent—so far as oon- 
cerned the second patent claim—mainly upon 
their own British patent No. 11,073 of 1903. 
With regard to the first claim of the defendants’ 
patent, it was pointed out that this merely 
stated a problem without a solution, the latter 
being given only in the second claim. | 

After & public hearing under the presidency 
of the Director, Dr. Damme, the Court decided 
that it was not possible in the face of the 
British patent to uphold even the second claim 
of the attached patent in the form submitted, 
apd that, on the contrary, it became necessary 
io alter the wording of this claim so as to 
bring out the differences between the installa- 
tions according to the rival patents. f 

In view of the decision given it appeared fair 
to divide the official costs of the proceedings 
between the parties in equal ehares, and that 
each party should pay its own non-official costs. 

According to sect. 33, sub-sect. I., of the 
Patent Law of April 1891, an appeal is per- 
mitted to the Imperial High Court of Justice 
if lodged not later than June 29 next. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY 


„Irish Architecture" is the title of our 
leading article this week. 


“ Notes" (p. 706) include: Ceronation 
Stands and the Influence of Architecture; 
The New Science Museum Site”; An Essay 
in Criticism " ; Architects and Clerks of Works 
in the Civil Service." 


An illustrated article is given on p. 706 on 
the * Victor Emmanuel Monument, Rome." 


Some further notes on the Gidea Park House 
and Cottage Competition will be found on p. 709. 
Some more prize designs are given. 


In our Correspondence Columns (p. 713) 
letters will be found on Plans of Buildings 
Illustrated“; Employment of Architectural 
Assistants in the Civil Service“; Crittall 
Manufacturing Company v. London County 
Council"; Architectural Education, Regis- 
tration, and Unity”; The Trevor Estate 
Competition“; The Use of Asbestos Cement 
Slates and Sheets.” 


Our Legal Column (p. 715) includes notes 
on ‘Nuisance to Householders”; New 
Streets“; ‘‘ Corporations and Contractors.“ 


The Monthly Review of Construction (p. 717) 
contains: School at Seaton Sluice, North- 
umberland"; The Need for Horizontal 
''ie-rods in Arched Timber Roofs " ; A Retain- 
ing Wall in Lombard.street, London“; Flat 
Slib System of Reinforced Concrete”; New 
Hospital for the Malverns " ; and Notes. 


In the Building Trade Section (p. 723) will 
be found: ^ The National Insurance Bill"; 
“ Exhibits at the Glasgow Exhibition“; 
“ Medieval Carpentry " ; ** Metal’ Ladder e 
Lathing "; “ Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces," 

An article on The Building Trade Exhibits 
at the Glasgow Exhibition“ appears on p. 723. 


An abstract of a paper on Cottage 
Homes," by Mr. E. C. H. Maidman, is given 
on p. 726. 

An abstract of hd ig by Mr. J. Jerman on 
* Ventilation," r before the recent Exeter 


meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute, is 
given on p. 727. 


MEETINGS. 


SaTURDAY, JUNE 10. 

Architectural Assootation.—First summer visit, to 
Nashdom, near Taplow. Paddington, 2.15 p.m. 

Institution of Municipal Eng neers.— Visit to the works 
of Messrs. Aveling & Porter, Ltd., Rochester, Kent. 

Edinburgh Architectural Associa'ion.—Joint visit to 
Glasgow with Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

Northern Architectural Associition,—Meeting at Sun- 
derland. Arrangements have been made for visiting 
the following works —(1) St. Gabriel's Church, Kayll- 
road (architect, Mr. C. A. C. Greene); (2) Water 
Company's new offices, John-street (architects, Messrs. 
W. & T. R. Milburn). 

Monpay, JUNE 12. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Business and 
ordinary meeting—(1) Election of Council and standing 
committees, election of members; (2) Mr. Ernest 
Richmond, on“ Building in Egypt.” 8.30 p.m. 

Incorporated. Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters’ 
Hall, London-wall)—Paper by Mr. F. T. Cole on 
* Garden Designing.” 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 13. 

Manchester Society of Architects.—Visit to Wilmslow 

Parish Church, Hawthorn Hall. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14. 

Royal Archxo'ogical Institute (in the Apartments of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.). 
Notes on the Heraldic Jall or Yale," by Mr. G. C. 
Druce. With lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 

Society of Antiquariecs, —8.:0 p.m. 


— — — 


FIFTY YEARS AQO. 
From the Builder of June 8, 1861. 


On the Restoration of Ancient Buildings. 

THERE are many points on which a 
restorer should take special pains to conform 
to the old example. Wherever old levels of 
floors can be discovered they should be 
most carefully copied. Old levels are 
generally well arranged, and not uníre- 
quently with great peculiarities. As, for 
instance, the laying a floor on a gradual slope 
up from west to east. Then. again. the local 
fashion as to such seats, etc., in churches, 
is generally preferable to any other, especially 
where any example exists in the building 
under restoration which is at all worth 
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repetition. Painting on walls should, 
generally speaking, be carefully cleaned, 
and where it consists of figures and subjects 
should not be restored. If the work be 
rude, it can hardly be restored in a rude 
fashion without being absurd ; if its character 
be good, then it is a pity to touch it, lest 
we destroy any of the characteristic touches 
and fire of the old artist. There is one 
common reproach in the mouths of those 
who have no feeling for our national 
antiquities to which a few words of answer 
are necessary. They assert that all this 
work of restoration is unreal and untrue, 
inasmuch as both our religious life and 
our civil life are quite unlike what they 
were; they say that the old buildings 
of each class are consequently quite unfitted 
for our use on religious and on utilitarian 
grounds. In short, Lord Palmerston's 
‘Civis Romanus sum" is interpreted 
literally by them, as it is by his lordship, 
to mean that Roman architecture is the 
only art fit for English citizens, and that 
we ought no longer to put up with any 
revival of English art. The charge is 
ingenious, but untrue. Take our churches— 
and in what respect is it necessary to alter 
them materially for modern use? Is it 
possible that this English nation, which 
prides itself so much upon its practical 
character, should be so unpractical as to 
go on, year after year, ever more and more 
actively at work, restoring and refitting old 
churches, if those old churches are not 
the- most convenient and the most suitable 
buildings that could be devised for their 
sacred purposes ? 


— E—K—— — 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondacy.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
J. S. Heatn, Mitre-court, Temple, E.C., on 
Lehalf of Mr. J. H. Heath, 142, Grange- road, 
Bermondsey, S.E., for twelve maisonettes, Cad- 
bury-road; also for Mr. H. Cubitt, 227-8, 
Strand, W.C., for additions to 281, Rother- 
hithe-s.reet, S.E. 

Camberwell.—Plans submitted by the Borough 
Engineer for the flooring over of the second- 
class swimming-bath, providing lavatory and 
cloak-room accommodation, and other small 
works at Dulwich Baths at an estimated cost 
of 1,117/. have been approved. 

Croydon.—The County Council have accepted, 
subject to the usual sanction, the tender of 
Robert McAlpine & Sons at 3,800/. for the 
construction of the proposed subway at Nor- 
wood Junction. They have further accepted the 
tender of the Improved Wood Pavement Com- 
pany, Ltd., for the supply of 500,000 creosoted 
wood-paving biocks at 6/. 1s. 6d. per 1,000. The 
following plans have been passed:—Mr. A. 
Carter Pegg, L.S.W. hall, Sylverdale-road ; Mr. 
C. S. Banks, Oakfield-road, eleven houses, Mel- 
rose-avenue; Mr. W. B. Coomber, 65, Pem- 
devon-road, fifteen houses, Tugela- , four 
housee, Teevan-road, and six houses, Leander- 
road; Messrs. Withers & Meredith, London, 
E.C., Sunday school room, rear of Wesleyan 
chapel, Brighton-road; Mr. B. W. Adkin, 
London, S.W., four houses, Morland-road; Mr. 
A. Latham, 100, High-street, eight houses, 
Sydenham-road, N.; Mr. G. A. Gale, London, 
S.W., ten houses, Melrose-avenue; Mr. D. 
Weightman, 78, North-end, ten houses, etc., 
Richmond-road. 

Lambeth.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. John Wingrove, six houses, Halli- 
well-road, Cornwall-road, Brixton-hill; The 
Salisbury, Semley, and Gillingham Dairies, 
Ltd., offices, etc., site of Nos. 3 and 4, Grove- 
cottages, The Grove, Vauxhall; Mr. J. E 
Beaumont. on behaif of Messrs. Pickford, Ltd. 
building, Hackford-road, Brixton; Mr. A. R. 
Westworth, on behalf of Mr. T. Martin, build- 
ing, Wolfington-road; Mr. S. A. S. Veo. re- 
erection Surrey Arms” public-house, Wilcox- 
road, South Lambeth. ; 

Leuton.—The sewer in Vicarage-road is to be 
relaid, at an estimated cost of 130/. The follow- 
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ing plans have been passed:—Mr. W. A. 
Hutchin, club-room, rear of Ashville Hall, 
Ashville-road; P. Cornish, altering skating 


rink into electric theatre, Kirkdale-road: Mr. 
W. H. Franklin, nine houses, Cromer-road. 
Southqate.—The Survevor has been instructed 
to prepare an amended scheme for widening 
works on the north side of Fox-lane. Several 
streets in New Southgate and Bowes Park are 
to be made up. Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. J. Bruton & Sons to erect a new 
steel roof at the Enamel Works, Hedge-lane. 
Palmer's Green; also for the Southgate and 
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District Gas Company for a district meter- 
house at the corner otf Green Dragon-lane and 
Wades-hill. Winchmore Hill. 

Watford. —The Surveyor has been instructed 
to carry out channelling work in a portion of 
King-street. The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. M. A. Sedgwick & Co., altera- 
tions to the Crown Inn, High-street; Messrs. 
Benskin, Ltd., alterations and additions to the 
Brewery, High-street; International Stores, 
Ltd., alterations to No. 219, St. Alban’s-road ; 
Messrs. Froeman, Hardy, & Willis, alterations 
to No. 99, High-street; additions to St. John 
the Evangelist Church, for the churchwardens ; 
Watford Temperance Council, temperance hall. 
St. John’s-road; Mr. T Callum, seven houses, 
Oxhey-avenue ; Mr. J. W. Dudley, three houses. 
Balmoral-road. Plans have been lodged be Mr. 
A. B. Ibbott for a mission hall, Upper Paddock- 
road, also for the International 'lea Stores, for 
alterations to No. 98, High-street. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Monument to Victor Emmanuel, Rome. 


Paa WUR illustrations of this work are given 
in connexion with an article on the 
monument which appears on pave 
706. 


Gorse Hill, Hook Heath, near Woking. 

Tins is a new dwelling-house for Mr. G. J. 
Ingram, the contractor being Mr. W. G. Tarrant. 
of Byfleet. It is of brick coated with fine sand- 
faced cement rendering, Medusa cement being 
used for the window architraves and moulding-. 
etc. The entrance porch is in Portland stone. 
The roofs are covered with red, handmade 
Hazelwood tiles. The forecourt and western 
terrace are fenced with English oak lattice work. 
and posts of oak, brick, and stone. On the 
western side is a loggia with a half elliptical 
front, whose roof forms an open terrace or 
balcony, and is supported by coupled columns 
of Portland stone. 

A lodge, stables, and a garage are being built 
to the southward of the house, which stands 
high, and commands beautiful views. Amorgst 
the sub-contractors are—For electric lighting. 
telephones, etc., Mr. H. M. Leaf, of Westminster: 
for wrought-iron balcony railings and staircase 
ramp, etc., Messrs. F. Clubb & Son, of Hamp- 
st ; and Messrs. Wainwright & Waring, of 
Chiswick, for metal casements and glazing ; 
for chimneypieces, hardwood doors. etc.. 
Messrs. Frank Collinson & Co., and Messrs. S. 
Elliott & Sons, of Reading; for plaster- 
work, Messrs. Geo. Jackson & Son and Mr. 
L. A. Turner; for stonecarving and modelling 
in cement, Mr. T. E. Jago; for door furniture. 
etc., Messrs. N. F. Ramsay & Co., of West- 
minster. 

Mr. Edward P. Warren, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect. 


The Ship' Institute for Deep Sea 
Fishermen, Newlyn, Cornwall. 

Tuis building, the gift of Miss Bolitho, of 
Penzance, to Newlyn, is to be completed in 
November, when it will be handed over to the 
Royal Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. lt 
is happily situated between the quay and the 
little river which washes its eastern side. It 
will form a sort of club for the fishermen, native 
and foreign, who frequent this busy fishing 
port, and will be built solidly in the local 
granite, and roofed with gray Delabole slates. 

The chief room for general assembly is the 
common-room, which, with its bar, occupies 
most of the ground-floor. Overhead there will 
be a meeting-room, a writing-room, several 
cubicles and bedrooms, bathrooms and a 
lavatory. The  caretakers dwelling. with 
kitchens, office, and yard, occupy the southem 
end of the narrow site, which has proved to be 
only just large enough for the purposc. 

The contract, as a result of competitive 
tenders, has been awarded to Messrs. W. F. 
Blake, Ltd., of Plymouth. The walls of com men 
and meeting rooms, entrance hall and passages 
are to be lined, for from 6 ft. to 7 ft. high, with 
vertical oak boarding. The gilt ship on the 
weather-vane is being carried out by the Newlyn 
Industrial Class. Amongst the sub-contractors 
are Messrs. Wainwright & Waring for casemente 
and leaded glazing, Mr. Gilbert, of Newlyn, for 
plumbing, etc. and Mr. I. A. Turner for 
modelling and stone carving. 

Mr. Edward P. Warren, F. R. I. B. A., is the 
architect. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - of- CONSTRUCTION 


illustrations of this school may be 
of interest in view of the fact that 
the form of construction adopted is 
referred to in the report now published of 
the Departmental Committee appointed by 
the President of the Board of Education 
in February, 1910, to investigate the possi- 
bility of reducing, with due regard to their 
suitability and durability, the cost of school 
buildings by the use of novel materials and 
anethods of construction. 

The school has been erected at the village 
of Old Hartley or Seaton Sluice, on the east 
coast of Northumberland, about 10 miles 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Early last year 
the existing mixed school was entirely 
gutted by fire, and it became necessary to 
erect a building to accommodate about 300 
scholars. Section 18 of the Education Act, 
1902, provides that in county areas a pro- 
portion of from half to three-fourths of all 
capital expenditure on elementary schools 
must be borne by the area served by the 
school, and as the parish of Hartley, which 
the school is intended to serve, is of very 
low rateable value, the population consisting 
rece of miners employed at collieries 
outside the parish, an application was made 
to the Board of Education for permission 
to erect a wood and iron building. The 
Board, however, were only prepared to 
recognise a wood and iron building for a 
very limited period pending the erection of 
a permanent structure, and suggested that a 
more comfortable and satisfactory building 
than that proposed should be erected, 
which would at the same time be less expen- 
sive than of stone or brick, and invited 
the architect to the local education 
authority to discuss the matter with them. 
A conference was ultimately held in London 
between the departmental officials and the 
officials of the Northumberland Education 
Committee, and as the outcome of such 
conference and a visit to the Harrow Sani- 
torium, designed by Mr. J. Osborne Smith, 
the school was designed by the architect 
tothe Education Committee, and the plans 
submitted to and approved by the Board. 

The following is a description of the school : 
The school is a timber-framed building, 
with slab casing, ferro-concrete foundations, 
reinforced with j-in. steel rods and 
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Seaton Sluice School. 
Mr. G. Topham Forrest, Architect. 


SCHOOL AT SEATON SLUICE, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


expanded steel, as shown in details, 4}-in. 
x 3-in. framing, fixed to foundation, with 
holding-down bolts at angles, and about 
8 ft. apart around the building. Angle 
posts of 7 in. x 4 in. framed to horizontal 
timbers fixed to all external angles, doorways, 
eto., ordinary framing 4} in. x 3 in., with 
41 in. x 2 in. alternate studdings, 9-in. x 
3-in. air gratings (glazed ware) fixed at the 
base of all framing, and holes bored through 
timbers for the circulation of air throughout 
the whole of the framing. Bituminous 
dampcourse below the sole piece of the 
framing, 1}-in. pitch-pine block floors laid 

SCALE oF FELT. , 


20 30 40 


to cement margins having concave angles 
throughout classrooms, etc. Cement concrete 
floors to corridors and cloaks granite faced. 
White glazed lavatory basins to cloaks, 
Gibbons’ hat and coat standards and hooks 
to cloak-rooms. een the Hornet 
system by Messrs. Emley & Sons; 2-in. 
“ Fram ” slabs fixed to framing on outside 
rendered over surface with cement mortar 
floated to an even surface, and rough cast 
with a mixture of slag and pea gravel, 
l-in. internal Fram ” slabs nailed to frami 

floated and skimmed with washed hai 

lime and putty, and finished with putty 
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Seaton Sluice School. 
Mr. G. Topham Forrest, Architect. 


and plaster throughout. A dado, 3 ft. 6 in., 
is formed with Portland cement back and 
finished with Keene's cement face-trowelled 
smooth. The roofs are boarded with clean 
redwood F. and G. boarding, and slated 
with asbestos tiles laid diagonally and 
fixed with copper rivets. The flats are 
covered with Limmer asphalt in two-coat 
work, with skirting against walls, ete. 
The dormers are covered with sheet lead, 
and also spandril cheeks to same. A 
cement plinth is formed around the base of 
external “ walls" to form a finish for the 
rough cast work. 

The cost of the school works out at about 
54d. per foot cube for the building alone, 
but the fact must be taken into consideration 
that the building internally is finished 
exactly similar to one of brick or stone, and 
that owing to the exigencies of the site and 
bad drainage arrangements it was found 
necessary to instal an accelerated hot-water 
installation. Other extras were also incurred, 
so that, provided a school of this description 
was built on a suitable site, it should be 
possible to erect a building which would work 
out at 5d. per foot cube, or even under that 
figure. The school is designed to accommo- 
date 300 scholars, and the price per head 
works out at 6l. 16s. 6d., but to this price 


must be added 525/., being the cost of out- 
offices and boundary walling, which are of 
brick and stone similar to a permanent 
building, and also the asphalted playgrounds 
and drainage. The school is designed on 
the pavilion type of plan, but without a 
central hall, and the following are the names 
of the various contractors : 

Main building: The “ Fram " Construction 
Company, Victoria-street, London. 

Heating installation on the Hornet” 
system: Messrs. Emley & Sons, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Wood block flooring: The Acme Wood 
Block  Fooring Company, Gainsborough- 
road, Victoria Park, London. 

Hardware and cloak fittings : Mr. James 
Gibbons, Wolverhampton. 

Out-offices, boundary walls, and play- 
grounds : Mr. J. Pelton, North Shields. 

Mr. John Nicholson, clerk of works. 


THE NEED FOR HORIZONTAL 
TIE-RODS IN ARCHED TIMBER 
ROOFS. 

Bv Percy J. WaLoraMm, F.S.I. 


Ir the fine arched hammer-beam roofs at 
Eltham, Westminster, Penshurst, or any 
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of the great halls of the XIVth or XVth 
century had been constructed in the year 
of grace 1911 it is very improbable that they 
would have been entrusted to the slender 
graceful buttresses which have carried them 
safely for nearly 500 years. It is still more 
probable that they would have been provided 
with rows of horizontal tie-rods; possibly 
** relieved " in the centre with screw shackles 
and fussy meaningless wrought-iron scrolls, 
eflectually ruining the high, uninterrupted 
vista of arched roof timbers, inducing an 
uncomfortable feeling of dangerous weakness 
economically met, and generally recalling 
the appearance of a bad case of dilapidations 
temporarily secured by the County Council. 

The modern tendency for excessively 
massive buttresses and for the introduction 
of horizontal tie-rods into arched roofs— 
which ought to be (and generally are) 
amply efficient without them may originate 
with their designers, or it may be the fault 
of the authorities whose approval has to 
be obtained. In any case, it is due to a want 
of appreciation, on the part of one or both, 
of the true capabilities of such roofs, and can 
pu be traced to the undiscriminating 

abit of regarding every problem in roof 
design as a simple exercise in graphic 
statics. 

The Tudor builder, fortunately for us, 
lived before the publication of text-books 
describing the fascinating labour-saving 
possibilities of stress diagrams. He based 
his estimate of the capabilities of his timbers 
upon practical experience and was not 
afraid to trust his constructive instinct. 
Nowadays, however, it is difficult to imagine 
any self-respecting draughtsman starting 
the 4-in. details of a large arched roof until 
he has drawn, or at least believes he has 
drawn, a complete stress diagram of the 
skeleton truss; and he would determine the 
sizes of all the timbers mainly with regard to 
the conclusions drawn from the result. 

Unfortunately it is very seldom recognised 
that the usefulness and accuracy of such 
diagrams are largely discounted by the great 
fundamental fallacy which underlies all 
solutions by graphic statics, viz., the erro- 
neous assumption that all intersections of 
members are frictionless points, instead of 
being, as they generally are, particularly 
stiff and rigid. In fact, in wooden roofs 
they consist in almost every case of con- 
tinuous unjointed timbers stiffened by the 
connexion of another member and streng- 
thened in addition by bolts and straps. 

In iron and steel roofs this fallacy usually 
results at most in comparatively insignificant 
errors on the side of safety, but in arched 
wooden roofs, if unappreciated, it can induce 
construction which borders on the ridiculous. 

As will be seen in Figs. 1 to 3, hammer-beam, 
braced collar and similar roofs are merely 
elaborations of the simple collared couple 
shown in Fig. 1 (a). 

To a draughtsman accustomed to ascertain 
roof stresses solely by graphic statics applied 
to a skeleton diagram there is an almost 
irresistible temptation to assume that 
because the points zz are apparently 
unbraced, therefore they must be regarded 
as flexible, and that there is in consequence 
a dangerous tendency to push out the walls 
at A and B—a tendency which must be 
resisted by heavy walls and buttresses, or 
by tie-rods, or both. Having assumed the 
points zz to be flexible, then the logical 
conclusion follows that the outward thrust 
must consist of the horizontal resultant of 
the compression in zA or zB acting in 
conjunction with the reaction at 4 or B, 
as in Fig. 1 (b) In other words, that the 
truss exerts as much thrust as it would ij 
the horizontal collar were removed / Add to 
this the not unusual assumption of a 50-Ib. 
wind (which is à typical West Indian hurri- 
cane capable of levelling probably half the 
buildings and all the trees in England), 
and it is not difficult to understand why 
village halls cost so much on account of the 
heavily buttressed walls, and why modern 
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church roofs, of types which have stood for 
centuries, are so frequently disfigured by 
rows of horizontal] ties. 

Had the problem, however, been ap- 
4 with a common-sense regard to the 
imitations of graphio statics it would have 
been seen that the points zx are not joints 
at all, but are the fixed ends of two inclined 


reversed cantilevers upon which the rest 
of the roof site. The nature of the stresses 
on one of these cantilevers will be more easily 
seen if it be reversed, as in Fig. 1 (c). 

These cantilevers will, of course, deflect 
under load and the truss feet AB will 
consequently open out, but only as far as 
that deflection allows them to. When that 
deflection is complete they are as rigid under 
the load as a roof directly braced. It will 
be found that with roofs properly con- 
structed, with timbers of the ordin size, 
this outward spread is extremely small. In 
fact, it is practically no greater, and may be 
even less, than the very small outward 
movement which would permitted by 
the elastic stretch in a direct horizontal steel 
tie under ordinary working stress. 


FIC 4 


^ The bending movement due to the reaction 
at A or B tends to set up fibre stresses at 
zr. The resulting deflection (A) of the 
truss foot in & cantilever of uniform section 
of. n L and depth d under the influence 
offa fibre stress (f) upon material possessing 

2fL . L 


&n elastio modulus (E) would be 3E x a 


In timber roofs or ordinary construction 
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Eltham Parish Hall. 


the depth (d) would be at least = and the 


extreme fibre stress which would be worked 
in determining the section at x would not 
exceed 10 owt. per square inch. Taking 
E at 10,000 cwt. for average fir, the deflection 
A of the cantilevers Az and Bx would be 


2x 108 _ L 

3x 10,00 — 200" 

The length (L) would be about one-quarter of 
the span AB, so that the deflection of the 


AS L* 


cantilever would be about 300 

It will at once be seen that this can only 
mean a ve small dimension indeed, 
but it must be still further reduced. In the 


first place the extreme fibre stress (f' is 
made up partly by direct compression, 
which adds no appreciable quota to the 
deflection. In ordinary cases this would 
amount to from 5 to 10 per cent., according 
to the slope of the roof. Secondly, the 
deflection of a cantilever braced towards the 
free end, viz, the truss foot, as in larger roofs, 
Figs. 2 and 3, would be some 25 per cent. less 
than that of a cantilever of uniform section, 
as Fig. 1 (a) So that in large roofs the 


deflection would not exceed i . 

The outward spread of each truss foot 
due to the deflection would be almost 
For & roof 


exactly , a8 in Fig 1 (d). 


Cosec.¢ 


slope of 30 degrees the deflection must, 
therefore, be divided by 2 to arrive at the 
resulting spread; for a slope of 45 degrees 
by 1:414, and for 60 degrees by 1°154. A 
timber roof of 40 ft. span at 60 degrees 
might, therefore, be expected to spread, say, 


480 : 

2x 1.151 r, say. l in. 
Now suppose that there were a horizontal 
steel tie across A B stressed up to, say, 6 tons 
per square inch. The stress of such a tie 


Stress per square inch, 
under load would be Modulus of elasticity 


6 
say 13 000 or 2106 AB, or in a 40 ft. span 
480 
2,166 
Therefore not only is the actual spread 
of an ordinarily well-designed roof of as 
much as 40 ft. span practically unappreciable, 
hut a direct. horizontal tie would allow almost 

a* much. 
Of course, a direct horizontal tie with a 
tightening shackle affords a ready means of 
taking up any outward spread, but it must 


, or in. 


be remembered that quite two-thirds of the 
deflection would be due to the weight of the 
roof and covering which is imposed during 
construction and is finished by the time the 
roof is covered in. This can be allowed 
for by giving the truss feet a little play or 
even by erecting them on rollers of gas-pipe 
subsequently grouted in. In any case, it 
is far too small to warrant the disfigurement 
and expense of tie-rods. The latter could 
not be used to take up the occasional deflec- 
tion due to wind or snow, which should be 
so small as to be inappreciable. 

The author is quite aware of the practical 
difficulty of convincing local surveyors and 
other authorities of the truth of the foregoing 
calculation, in spite of the existence of well- 
known proofs nearly 500 years old. But 
it is not difficult nor expensive to have one 
truss made, set up on the ground on pipe 
roller bearings, and loaded with bricks in 
the manner shown in Fig. 4. The calculated 
outward spread of this particular hammer- 
beam truss, of which & photograph is shown 
in Fig. 5, was 0°63 in. It was loaded with 
bricks as shown, on a platform of putlogs. 
and scaffold boards slung from the purlin 
points, the outward spread being measured 
with a steel tape. Upon the first application 
of the load the feet moved outwards slightly 
over l in. on account of the tightening up of 
the various joints. They came back f in. 
on the removal of the load, and spread 
4 in. in each of the two reimpositions of it 
at intervals of two days. Needless to say, 
the District Surveyor was satisfied and 
withdrew his requisition for tie-rods. When 
the trusses were erected on brick and stone 
seats instead of pipe rollers no movement 
was detected. 

It is sometimes suggested that horizontal 
ties aid the acoustic properties of arched 
timber roofs; but if the general proportions 
are correct, and the roof is ceiled at not too 
high a level, they should not be necessary in 
order to reduce echo, and they therefore 
only tend to impair resonance. 

The village hall illustrated leaves nothing 
to be desired as regards absence of 
reverberation. 


UNUSUAL RETAINING WALL 
IN LOMBARD-STREET. 


A PARTICULARLY novel example of retaining- 
wall construction 1s now in course of com- 
pletion on the Considere system of reinforced 
concrete at the new offices of the Royal Insur- 
ance Company, Lombard-street, E.C., by 
Messrs George Trollope & Sons and Colls & 
Sons, Ltd 

The wall is entirely self-supporting, and 
exerts no thrust wbatever on the building 
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Fig. 1. Royal Iasurance Building: Section of 
Retaining Wall and Girder. 


which it surrounds. It is about 23 ft. high, 
and, as shown in Fig. 1, is stepped on the 
inside, the maximum thickness being 21 in. 
at sub-basement level. 

Unlike most retaining walls in reinforced 
concrete, this wall is designed without counter- 
forts, as these would have encroached too 
much on the valuable space in the basement 
and sub-basement stories of the building, and 
the base of the wall is built monolithic with 
a pa rear girder in reinforced concrete. 
The duty of the latter member, the upper 
surface of which forms part of the basement 
floor, is to act as a continuous footing for 
the steel stanchions supporting the super- 
structure, and situated from 4 ft. to 6 ft. 
inside the building line. In accordance with 
building regulations the outer face of the re- 
taining wall is in line with the kerb of the 
foot-pavement. Fig. 2 is a photographic view 
taken during construction from the longi- 
tudinal girder under the stanchions, and 
shows the general disposition of the reinforce- 
ment for the wall and girder. The work of 
photography was attended with some difficulty 
owing to the large amount of timber strutting 
and shoring in the way. 

In the design of the longitudinal girder the 
effect of a possible variation of the stanchion 
loads from zero to 300 tons each has been duly 
taken into account, and the pressure on the 
ground at the front and back of the base of 
ihe retaining wall has been calculated from 
the position of the resultant in each case. 

All details of the reinforced concrete work 
were prepared by the Considére Construction 
Company, Ltd., of Westminster. 


* 
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Fig. 2. Snead Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE FLAT SLAB SYSTEM OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


AMONG various new methods of reinforced 
concrete construction which have been intro- 
duced of late years in the United States, the 
flat-slab system, primarily due to Mr. 
C. A. P. Turner, of Minneapolis, has been 
extensively used, and it is claimed that the 
Hat.slab method of constructing floors will 
probably displace the customary beam and 
slab for factories, warehouses, and similar 
buildings. 

The advocates of this system claim that its 
advantages appeal alike to the architect, the 
owner, and the contractor, for the reasons 
that the architect finds the details of con- 
struction can be very easily shown on his 
plans; that the owner saves initial outlay, 
while securing freedom from the obstruction 
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Fig. 2. Royal Insurance Building : Reinforcement for Retaining Wall and Girder. 


caused by beams and reducing the cost of 
automatic sprinkler installation; and that the 
contractor finds less trouble in placing the 
steel and concrete, and less expense in moulds 
and centring. 

Column moulds are naturally similar to 
those employed generally in reinforced con- 
crete on but for moulding floors the only 
requirement is a flat decking, usually com- 
posed of panels about 5 ft. or 6 ft. square, 
which can be readily put together, taken 
about, and used over and over again. More- 
over, the size of the panels can be chan 
to suit the column spaciug of different build- 


ings. 

The Toledo Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, of which a view is given 
in Fig. 1, illustrate the saving effected by the 
flat-slab system. This building measures 
302 ft. long by 82 ft. wide, and includes four 
floors and a flat roof. It was at first intended 
to have beam and slab floors of the customary 
type, but the tenders received showed a sav- 
ing of about 3d. per square foot in favour of 
the flat-slab system finally adopted. A simple 
calculation will demonstrate the important 
saving effected by the unit reduction men- 
tioned. This building was designed by Messrs. 
Wilson, Harris, & Richards, architecte, of 
Philadelphia, and the contractors were the 
A. Bentley & Sons Company, of Toledo, by 
whom all details of the reinforced concrete 
construction were designed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Frank N. Spencer, their 
chief engineer. 

Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate the methods of con- 
struction followed by the same firm in the 
case of the Snead building, at Louisville, 
where the flat-slab system was also adopted. 
The concrete mixer 1s situated at the right 
hand of Fig. 2 beneath the square timber 
structure, which contains bins for stone and 
sand, these materials being raised by a hoist 
and shot into the bins, whence they gravitate 
into the mixer. The concrete is raised in the 
small tower adjoining and discharged into 
trucks, with the capacity of one cubic yard, 
on the tloor andes 5 zi 

In Fig. 3 ma seen the typical arrange- 
ment of the reinforcing bars, and a track 
laid down for transporting the cars to different 
parts of the floor. Near the end of the track. 
part of the floor may be seen concreted, and 
on it one of the trucks in the act of dis- 
charging concrete to form the floor slab. 


w 
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Fig. 3. Snead Building, Louisville, Kentucky. (See page 720.) 


NEW HOSPITAL FOR THE 
MALVERNS. 


Bv the liberality of Mr. C. W. Dyson 
Perrins .a well-equipped, up-to-date hospital 
has been erected in Lansdowne-crescent, near 
Great Malvern Railway-station, and it was 
opened for occupation on Monday, the 

th ult., by Lady Beauchamp. 

Although the actual site on which the 
building stands is not a large one, it adjoins 
Manor Park, and there is ample space, which 
wil remain unbuilt on, around. It com- 
mands magnificent views of the hills and 
open country; therefore, so far as fresh air, 
cheerful outlook, rest, and quiet in a con- 
veniently-arranged, substantially-constructed, 
and thoroughly-equipped building can assist 
the skill of physician or surgeon and the 
ministration of trained nurses, there is good 
reason for believing that the gift of Mr. 
Perrins will be the means of restoring to 


health and strength many whose misíortune 
it may be to be incapacitated by illness, 
accident, or disease. 

Having regard to the increasing difficulty 
such institutions experience in securing 
necessary funds for annual upkeep, the 
accommodation has been limited to twenty- 
four patients' beds, an operating and an 
out-patients' department, all on the ground- 
floor level, with kitchen, dining, and sitting 
rooms for matron and staff below and bed- 
rooms above. There are separate large 
wards for men, women, and children respec- 
tively, as well as single-bed wards. 

A special feature is the provision of 
balconies opening from each large ward, 
which it is hoped may be fully utilised for 
patients likely to benefit by outdoor treat- 
ment. The grounds are surrounded by 
substantial stone walling of pleasing design, 
and have been tastefully laid out. 

The design of the building and its super- 
vision during construction was entrusted to 
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Mr. William Henman, F.R.I.B.A., of Bir- 
mingham. 

The building throughout is fireproof, no 
timber or other combustible material being 
incorporated in floor or roof construction, 
reinforced concrete on Sideolith methods 
being extensively employed. Walls are 
faced externally with Cradley stone, having 
Bath stone dressings, backed by brickwork. 
Pleasing effects internally are secured by the 
use of wall and skirting tiles, glazed-ware 
mantelpieces, and marble terrazzo paving 
to corridors and staircase, the principal doors 
and fittings being of polished teak. In a 
considerable number of thin partitions metal 
tape is used, as supplied by the Metal 
Ladder Tape Company, Ltd., of Birmingham. 

The building contractors were Messrs. J. 
& A. Brazier, who, assisted by an able 
foreman and experienced artisans, have 
carried out the work in a most satisfactory 
manner. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


BEFORE commencing to build 

Soft Soap for & granary alongside the River 
Waterproofing Donau in Budapest, the engi- 
Concrete. neer subjected various water- 
proofing compounds to chemi- 

cal analysis, and found the chief constituent totbe 
soft soap. Therefore the foundation raft 
was finished with a layer of fine concrete 
1:18 in. thick, rendered with cement mortar to 
the thickness of 0:39 in., both mixtures being 
prepared with water  containi sufficient. 
soft soap to make the proportion of that material 


about 8 Ib. per cubic yard of concrete and 


mortar. 

The practical value of the soap was demon- 
strated after the raft had been finished, as under 
a high head of water due to flood the construction 
proved to be perfectly watertight, although 
water percolated through an adjacent foundation 
slab of ordinary concrete. 

More scientific inquiry into the efficacy[of soft 
soap for waterproofing concrete was subse- 
quently made by constructing a small tank 
of soap concrete and mortar and examining 
the material after the vessel had been filled 
with water for a month. It then appeared 
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New Hospital for the Malverns. 
Mr. W. Henman, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


that while the mortar and concrete was uniformly 
etrated for a short distance below the sur- 
ace the remainder was quite dry and very hard. 
The most probable explanation of the action 
of soft soap is that free lime in the cement enters 
intoZcombination with constituents of the soap, 
forming{an insoluble compound of sebaceous 
character filling up the interstices in the 
concrete. 


AMONG the investigations of 


Tests of the German Commission on 
Reinforced Reinforced Concrete, those 
Concrete relating to columns are of 
Columns. special interest for the reason 


that they throw light upon 
the subject of lateral reinforcement. 

Ihe first series of tests was conducted on 
square and wem columns loaded axially 
and provided with four longitudinal bars con- 
nected laterally by ties of various kinds, some 
forming a ode and others a circle, while 
some were disposed horizontal and others 
diagonally. As the test columns had hardened 
in the open air at different times, the results 
of the tests were doubtless rendered somewhat 
unreliable by the influence of varying degrees of 
humidity of the atmosphere, but so far as 
the results themselves are concerned they appear 
to show little difference between the value of 
the various types of lateral reinforcement. 

The second series of tests was conducted on 
columns of similar construction, but with the 
transverse ties more closely spaced, and which 
had been seasoned under approximately equal 
conditions. In this case, the results were more 
consistent, although again showing no marked 
difference between the value of the various 
forms of lateral reinforcement. 

Hence it may fairly be deduced that the 
exact form of transverse reinforcement is not à 
very important factor if adequate bracing of 
the longitudinal bars and sufficient resistance 
to the lateral swelling of the concrete are 
provided. 


In November last we gave a 
description of the municipal 
building now being erected 
near the Brooklyn Bridge 
terminus in New York. 8 
this structure comprises forty 
Stories, and will involve an 
outlay of nearly two millions 
sterling, it is very desirable for the architects 
to have some assurance as to the perfect stability 
of the foundation piers, sixty-eight of which 
have been sunk to solid rock at the depth of 
from 87 ft. to 150 ft. below street level. 

F One of the completed piers has been sub- 
jected to a test with the object of 5 
the actual settlement under the maximum 1 

of 10 tons per square foot. The pier selected 
is 10 ft. 9 in. in diameter by 34 ft. 5 in. deep, 
.and, being one of the shortest piers, the assistance 


Load Test of 
Foundation 
Piers for the 
Municipal 
Building, 
New York. 


afforded by skin friction was comparatively 
small. 

The following are the main observations 
taken during the conduct of the test :— 


Load. Settlement. 
Per Increment of bod 
Total. Per sq. ft. | Total. 
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The test was conducted under the direction of 
the Department of Bridges by the Foundation 
Company of New York, the contractors for the 
substructure. 


Screw piles, invented many 


Reinforced years ago by Mr. Alexander 
Concrete Screw Mitchell, made of timber or 
Piles and iron, have been largely used 
Columns. in all parts of the world for 


è giving increased beari 
power for foundations in soil of unstable 
character. An adaptation of the same principle 
to reinforced concrete piles and columns has 
lately been made by Mr. G. C. Vernon- 
Inkpen, F.S.I., whose patent is being worked 
by the Helical Reinforced Concrete Screw 
Syndicate, of Portsmouth. 

Fig. 1 shows part of a pile with extended 
bearing threads as recommended for sand, 
made ground, and loosely-compacted soils 
generally. Screws with narrower threads are 
made for soil of more stable character. The 
screw blades can be moulded as part of the 
be and suitably reinforced, or applied in the 
orm of castings slipped over the shaft of the 
reinforced concrete dun these two methods of 
construction being illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. 

It wil be noticed that the main reinforce- 
ment consists of helical rods, whose continuity 
is maintained throughout the entire length of 
the pile for the purpose of transmitting 
efficiently the torsional strain developed in the 
operation of screwing down the pile. The 
secondary reinforcement comprises two annular 
coils of expanded metal or steel network, the 
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Fig. 1. 


main object of these coils to increase 
the compressive resistance of the pile bv 
restraining lateral expansion due to axial 
compression. Where required, pi are 
embedded in the middle of the pile for sinking 
by the aid of water jets. 

The threads of the concrete screw re ted 
in Fig. 2 are reinforced and suppo by steel 
brackets with radiating tangent arms wrapped 
spirally around the shaft reinforcement, as a 
helix in the direction of the pitch of the sinking 
screw, and the reinforcement is designed for 
adequate resistance to shearing force. 

The cast-iron screw shown in Fig 3 is made in 
sections, which can either be built up with 
or attached by keys to the pile shaft. 

The piles may be screwed direct into the 
ground or in holes previously bored for the 
purpose, and the same applies to columns, 
which differ only in name from the piles 
described. The additional resistance secured 
by the projecting screw blades should often be 
found a valuable aid in the construction of 
quays, and structures where the subsoil is of 
low-bearing power, and particularly in under- 
pinning works and for anchorage purposes. 
Among other advantages claimed, one that 
should appeal to architects is that the process of 
sinking does not involve shocks and vibration 
due to the customary method of pile driving. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE 
BILL. 


HERE are some very remarkable 

rovisions in the National Insurance 

ill which appear so far to have 

escaped public notice, and to which, there- 

fore, it may be well briefly to call 
attention. 

By clause 46 it is provided that where it is 
alleged by any approved Society or local 
Health Committee that any excessive sick- 
ness due to the nature or conditions of 
employment or to bad housing or insanitary 
conditions in any locality, or to defective or 
contaminated water supply or to the neglect 
on the part of any person or authority to 
observe or enforce the provisions of any 
Act regulating the health of workers in 
factories, workshops, mines, quarries, or 
-ther industries, or relating to public health 
has taken place amongst insured persons for 
the administration of whose sickness and 
disablement benefits the Society or Com- 
mittee is responsible, the Society or Com- 
mittee may apply for an inquiry to be held 
by some competent person appointed by the 
Secretary of State or the Local Government 
Board, as the nature of the case may 
require. 

On such inquiry being held, if it appears to 
the person holding the inquiry that during a 
period of not less than three years, or if there 
has been an outbreak of any epidemic, 
endemic, or infectious disease during any less 
- period the amount of such sickness has 

exceeded by more than 10 per cent the 
average expectation of sickness calculated in 
accordance with tables prepare by the 
Insurance Commissioners for the purpose of 
valuations under this part of the Bill, and 
‘that such excess was due in whole, or in part, 
to any of the aforesaid causes, then the 
person holding the inquiry shall have power 
to assess the amount of any such extra 
expenditure and to order the following 
persons to make the same good. 

1. If it is due to conditions of employ- 
ment the employer is to be made liable. 

2. If it is due to bad housing or sanitary 
-conditions the local authority is liable, but 
if itcan be shown that the owners or occupiers 
Of any premises are in default, then notice 
can be served upon such persons, and they 
may be made liable. 

3. If it is due to water supply, the local 
authority or the water company is made 
liable. 

The person holding the inquiry is to 
have the same powers as an inspector of 
the Local Government Board and may 
order parties to pay costs, but a Society or 
-Committee shall not be ordered to pay the 
coste of the other party to the inquiry if 
the person holding the inquiry certifies that 
the demand for an inquiry was reasonable 
under the circumstances, and where such a 

certificate is granted the Treasury may even 
repay the costs incurred by the Society or 
‘Committee. 

This is a summary of the main pro- 
Visions of this very long section, and many 
of the objections to legislation of this 
-character are apparent at once. In the first 
place, having regard to the special legis- 
lation in force relating to factories, work- 
shops, mines, housing and public health, 
should an approved Society which may be 
A trade union, be given powers to raise an 
inquiry on highly contentious subjects, and 
to involve local authorities and private in- 
«lividuals in an expensive investigation? 
^^ re not the subjects involved in the inquiry 
cAifficult of exact determination and most 
Problematic? The source of epidemic disease 
rx ay be difficult to trace; it may have been 
ported, and the margin of 10 per cent. 
Ver the average expectation, having regard 


to widespread localities, is very narrow. 
Lastly, although the Bill provides for an 
appeal to the High Court from decisions of 
the Insurance Commissioners, as far as we 
can see, no appeal of any kind is provided 
from the decisions of the competent 
person " appointed to hold the above 
inquiries which involve matters of such 
complication and importance, and which 
may result in the imposition of serious 
liability on the local authorities and private 
individuals. 

The above matters will require serious 
consideration in the Committee stages of 
the_ Bill. 


BUILDING TRADE EXHIBITS AT 
THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


In this exhibition, covering as it does the 
whole field of modern industry, in addition to 
those of national art and history, the exhibits 
of a purely building character are 
naturally not numerous, yet they are of a 
representative character, and enable visitors 
to obtain a comprehensive view of modern 
construction and fittings. 

Taking the exhibits in the industrial 
section in their order of numbering, we have 
first Stands Nos. 35 and 36, where Messrs. 
Sissons Brothers & Co., Ltd., of Hull, the 
manufacturers of Hall's distemper, have a 
well-thought-out exhibit, displayed in two 
living-rooms, which shows to advantage the 
qualities of their well-known colours, paints, 
varnishes, and washable distempers. 

Messrs. W. Miller. Ltd. (Stand No. 38), 
who act as agents for the Well Fire and 
Foundry Company, show several of the 
popular ‘‘ Well"' fires, as well as a number 
of modern ranges, notably the Kolsave 
range, which is smoke-consuming and has a 
well-designed quick-heating boiler. 

Messrs. John Finlay & Co., Ltd. (Stand 
No. 39), and Messrs. Shaw, Walker, & Co. 
(Stand No. 40) also show their latest types 
of ranges, and, in addition, the former show 
a number of patent heating appliances, both 
electric and oil. 

The Falkirk Iron Company (Stands 
Nos. 45 and 46) have a comprehensive dis- 

lay of their various specialities, comprising 
kitchen ranges, anthracite stoves, fireplaces, 
enamelled baths, and several examples of 
constructional cast-iron work. 

The Carron Company (Stands 54 to 57) 
have a wide diversity of manufactures, 
embracing everything in iron founding from 
a flatiron to a 40-ton casting, but their 
exhibits are necessarily restricted to certain 
sections of their goods. "Their stand is in 
three bays, the first exhibiting a character- 
istic suite of firegrates by the Longden 
branch of the company, excellent models of 
the periods selected. "The central bay shows 
a variety of Carron designs in firegrates, 
the details of many of which were the work 
of the Haworth brothers, who carved the 
originals in wood at Carron during the latter 
half of the XVIIIth century. The third bay 
is devoted to a modern well.equipped bath- 
room, which gives evidence of the company's 
undoubted ability to meet the most exacting 
demands in this important branch. Mention 
must be made of the company's sign, 
executed in plaster and enriched with details 
from their selection of designs, the lettering 
being based on the Albrecht Dürer alphabet. 
The whole is supported by square pillars 
covered with lead in its natural colour, the 
general effect being very pleasing. 

Messrs. Shanks & Co., Ltd., of Barrhead 
(Stands 112 to 115), have a very well- 
arranged exhibit, consisting of a set of four 
bathrooms, each designed to display their 
latest fittings in a suitable setting, and with 
all accessories complete. The finishing of the 
walls and floors has been carefully considered 
in relation to the various fittings, and the 


whole forms an exceedingly instructive 
exhibit. 
Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., of 


Belfast and London (Stands Nos. 191 and 
192), bave a large and interesting structure 
designed to display externaily their 
* Marosa'' artificial marble and internally 
their A. W. P. water paint and *''Sider- 
oleum " wood preservative. The Marosa”’ 
slabs are of various shades, and seem 
eminently suited for use as wall facings for 
shops, bathrooms, hospitals, etc., as the 
surface takes a very high polish, is 
ermanent, and the cost is comparatively 
low. Very good matt effects are obtained 
with the A. W. P. water paint, and the 
variety of shades shown is excellent. Messrs. 
Anderson show railings, etc., treated with 
their well-known wood preservative ‘‘ Sider- 
oleum." This is prepared in brown and 
green shades, and is very effective both in 
appearance and in its preservative powers 
against damp, fungus, and insect attacks. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd. (Stands 
Nos. 286 and 287), have a most complete 
exhibit of modern improved sanitary appli- 
ances suitable for all classes of buildings, 
ranging from those shown in their No. 3 
bathroom, the cost of which runs well over 
100/., to those shown in No. 1 bathroom, 
which costs 127. complete. In all they have 
six bathrooms fitted up complete, and, in 
addition, there are examples of ship and 
hospital fittings. In their No. 3 bathroom 
Messrs. Doulton show their very finest class 
of goods of a massive yet simple character, 
with silver-plated fittings throughout. The 
basin-top is of green onyx. Their No. 1 
bathroom, on the other hand, proves that 
economy is quite possible with efficiency, 
providing as it does every essential of a 
modern bathroom at the low cost of 121., and 
these of thoroughly substantial make and of 
pleasing design. Gt the other rooms shown, 
that called the Doulton room has all 
the fittings similarly treated with raised 
* Doulton ” decoration, which gives a rich 
effect without interfering with the usefulness 
and sanitary character of the appliances. Of 
the other fittings shown attention might be 
directed to a patent waste-preventing valve 
for water-closets, which can be regulated for 
any da eus discharge. This has been 
approved by the Metropolitan Water Board, 
and is extremely useful when the placing of a 
cistern is a difficulty. A special hospital 
basin in white vulcanware, with large over- 
flow and porcelain enamel taps, has many 
good points, not the least of which is the 
absence of all exposed metal requiring 
cleaning. In addition to their thoroughly 
representative display, Messrs. Doulton & Co. 
have fitted the whole of the sanitary work of 
the exhibition, and have used throughout 
their latest patterns. 

Messrs. Melville & Dundas (Stand No. 290), 
representing H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., have 
some excellent wood and plaster finishings on 
view, in which the high character of their 
work is well maintained. 

Messrs. Edwards, Macdougal, & Co. (Stand 
No. 315) have specimens of polished marble 
and granite suitable for architectural work, 


*and show various methods of cutting these. 


Messrs. Farquhar & Gill (Stand No. 324) 
have a nicely-designed stand showing the 
decorative effect of their Platinol'" enamel 
white and Bon-Accord' cold-water paint, 
with which good effects and durable surfaces 
can be obtained at a low cost. 

The Roneo, Ltd. (Stand No. 326), exhibit 
displays their excellent steel furniture and 
other specialities. 

Of the purely structural exhibits mention 
might be made of Messrs. D. & J. Tullis's 
work at the aerial railway, the Glengarnock 
Iron and Steel Company's exhibit of 
structural steel and samples of material, and 
the Glasgow Iron and Steel Company's inter- 
locking steel piling, all of which merit 
careful inspection. 


NEW GIRLS’ SCHOOL, LOUGHTON. 


This school has been erected at a cost of 
about 3,597/., from the plans prepared by Mr. 
H. Tooley. architect. The contract was carried 
out by Messrs. Clark & Sons, of Cambridge. 
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| METAL LADDER TAPE 
LATHING FOR PARTITIONS. 


TE form of lathing described in this note 
is formed by cutting slits obliquely in steel 
strip and then expan ng the material by the 
aid of a simple device termed an expander. 
The result is to make the two sides of the 
strip assume positions similar to those of the 
top and bottom flanges of a lattice girder, 
while the portions between the oblique slits 
extend between the flange as web members, 
the expanded tape resembling a ladder in 
5 

he tape is supplied by the Metal Ladder 
Tape Company, Ltd., of Birmingham, in coils 
250 ft. long, and, as it is not expanded till 
on the site, transport is easy and inexpensive. 
Three standard widths are produced—} in., 
j in., and 1j in. respectively. 

To expand the strip an expander, pro- 
cured from the same hn. is screwed to a 
plank and below it is fixed a holder. One 
end of the strip is then inserted, and the 
opened end coming through the apparatus is 
pulled until the required length has been 
expanded, the 4 in. and 3 in. tape expanding 
to 1 in., and the 14 in. size to 23 in. 

The accompanying view represents a net- 
work of the expanded tape erected with 
shuttering behind in readiness to receive the 
plaster for forming & partition. The tape 
constitutes an efficient form of reinforcement 
for either plaster or concrete partitions, and 
is obviously far more rigid than xu type of 
flat lathing, whether of wire or thi 
metal of equal weight. 


MEDIAEVAL CARPENTRY. 


Tre accompanying little picture, the re- 
production of one drawn in the XVth cen- 
tury, provides us with an excellent repre: 
sentation of the way in which mediæval 
carpenters erected a building of timber 
construction. 

Our reproduction is by photography, 
consequently every detail may be relied upon 
as faithfully representing the original picture. 
The original forms one of the illuminations of 
the British Museum MS. 18850 f. 50 b. 


NOTTINGHAM BUILDING STRIKE. 

AT a special meeting of the Nottingham City 
Council held last weck. it was decided that the 
Council should not in any way interfere with 
the building trade dispute. and the Mavor 
declined to receive a deputation. The work of 
erecting the new Nottingham eve infirmary has 
had to be Spende owing to the strike. 
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NEW FORM OF ACCOUNT 
BOOK FOR CONTRACTORS. 


WE have received from Messrs. Cockayne 
& Co., Ltd., of 185, Walworth-road, S.E., 
a copy of Oxborrow's combined order, prime 
cost, charges to customers, and summary k, 
a well-arranged account book which ought to 
be found extremely useful to contracting and 
manufacturing firms. Each sheet provides 
spaces for the date and particulars of order 
and the name and address of customer, and 
columns for reference numbers, particulars of 
materials issued. names of workmen em- 
ployed, hours spent, rate of wages, prime cost, 
analysis of cost, and amount charged to 
customer. Thus the completed page records 
a history of the entire transaction, and shows 
clearly the exact profit made. The same sheet 
is provided with a perforated detachable 
workman's order, which on completion of 
the work is to be returned to the office after 
the matenals used and time occupied have 
been duly recorded. II additional workmen's 
orders are required for any job, they can be 
issued from any ordinary order book and 
registered on the main sheet so as to avoid 
being overlooked. The returned workmen's 
orders afford a valuabie check on the records 
taken from invoice, stores, and petty cash 
books, and time sheets. The system generally 
is one obviating the risk of leakages and mak- 


ing losses impossible, providing ordinary care 


is exercised by the bookkeeper. 


NEW CHAPEL, MILDENHALL. 


The erection of this chapel is being carried 
out at a cost of 375l., from plans pre by 
Mr. Arthur Leonard, of Newmarket. Tbe 
builder is Mr. Clarke. . 


Medieval Carpentry. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, FAIRHAVEN. 
This church is being erected at a oost of 
about 7,5001. The architecte are Messrs. Briggs 
Wolstenholme, & Thornely, of Blackburn and 
Liverpool. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, HAMMERSMITH. 
The memorial to the late Miss Sutherland, 
which took the form of the decoration of.the 
east end of the church, was dedicated last week 
by the Bier of London. Mr. H. G. Murray, 
of Britannia Studio, Sloane-square, is the artist 
who painted the two panels which have been 
placed on each side of the chancel window, and 
the work was carried out under the direction of 


Mr. A. O. Collard, F.R.I.B.A. 


NEW SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 

The cost of the erection of this school in 
Northampton town is 20,000/., and hae been 
built from the designs of Messrs. Norman & 
MoKewan, architects, of Northampton, the 
oontract having been carried out by Mr. A. P. 
Hawtin, builder, of Northampton. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, PONTYPOOL, 

The new wing to this school was opened last 
week, and has been built from the designs of 
Mr. Benjamin Lawrence, architect, of Newport. 
The contract was carried out by Mr. W. H. 
Campbell, builder, of Pontypool. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL, HEBBURN. 

Mr. Walker, of Newcastle, is the architect of 
the new wing which has just been added to this 
school, and the erection of which has oost 
1,8004. The contractor for the work was Mr. 

. Munro, of Hebburn. 


HOSPITAL EXTENBION, SWANBEA. 


The estimated cost of this extension is 
30,000/., and the plans have been prepared by 
Mr. Glendinning Moxham, ERIBA. archi- 
tect, of Swansea. The contract is being carried 
out by Meesrs. H. Billings & Sons. 


KING EDWARD MEMORIAL, BIRKENHEAD. 
Meesre. Edmund Kirby & Sons, of Liverpool, 
are the architects for the clock tower which is 
to be erected as a memorial to King Edward. 


ALTERATIONS, HIGH-STREET, MAIDENHEAD. 

Alterations have recently been carried out at 
No. 74, High-street, Maidenhead, for Messrs. 
Neve Bros., outfitters, etc. 
executed by Messrs. Sage & Co. Ltd., of 
London, and the contractor for the general 
building work was Mr W. Creed. of Boyne 
Works, Maidenhead. The architect was Mr H. 
Stanton Webber, F.S.L, Queen-street, Maiden- 


head. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Boyle" system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle's latest tent ‘‘ air-pump" 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Stevenage. 

The new secondary schools, Peterborough, 
are being ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent exhaust roof and special inlet ventila- 
tors, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


WIRED GLASS. 


Material to resist fire can be ap with 
advantage now in many parts oí buildings, 
and no invention has withstood more severe 
tests than the wired glass made by Messrs. 
Pilkington Brothers. A recent fire at the 
‘St. Helens Works proved its use. The 
reinforced glass was fitted to a building 
which was practically destroyed, but the sky- 
lights remained in position. Moreover, the 
adjoining warehouse was saved by the wired 
glass in the windows, which resisted the heat 
1n spite of the gale which blew the flames 
towards the building. | 


ELECTRIC POWER. 


Some years aro the Westminster Electric 
‘Supply Corporation, recognising the immense 
field awaiting development in the use of 
electricity for auxiliary purposes, laid them- 
selves out to meet it by supplving current to 
their lighting «msumers for cooking and heat- 
ing, working lifts. and driving motors at 1d. 
per unit. The company claims that houses oom- 
pletely equipped electricallv for lighting, heat- 
ing, cooking, and the supply of hot water 
would be not only healthier and cleanor, but 
actually more economical to live in than houses 
fitted as at present. Extensive demonstration 
rooms have n built at thejr head office in 
Ecoleston-place. in which the latest apparatus 
and devices of all kinda are installed. The 
company do not undertake installation work 
themselves. and consequently all fittings are 
for demonstration only, and not for sale. 


The shop front was 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.:—Extensions to school of domestic 
science (11,000/.); Mr. Kelly, architect, care of 
the Governors, Robert rdon’s Technical 
College. 

Aberdeenshire.—Rathen School (2.500/.): Mr. 
W. E. Gauld, architect, 258, Union-street, 
Aberdeen. 

.Antrim: — Reconstruction of Greenmount 
House for school; Messrs. Robert Corry, Ltd., 
buildere, University-street, Belfast. 

Arbroath.—Additions to works, for Messrs. 
Jas. Keith & Blackman Co., Ltd., High.etreet 
(5.090/.); plans by firm's own staff. 

Axminster.—Cottage hospital (35,0002); Mr. 
Leslie T. Moore, architect, 3, Raymond.build- 
ings, W.C. 

Ayr.— Extensions to Littlemill 
(2.2001.); Mr. W. Cowie, architect, Ayr. 

Bishopthorpe.—Additions to Middlethorpe 
Lodge for Sir J. Grant Lawson. 

Blackburn.—Catholio school; Messrs. Simp- 
son & Duckworth, architects, Richmond- 
terrace, Blackburn. 

Blyth.—Proposed school; Mr. H. T. Ruther- 
ford, Secretary, Education Committce, Blytb 
Town Council. 

Bothwell.—Hall for Kirkfield U.F. Church 
(2,100/.); Messrs. Jas. Davidson & Bon, 
Academy-street, Coatbridge. 

Bradford.—Cuba mill and association works 
(4,000/.); Mr. J. Booth, Bradford Dyers’ Asso- 
ciation, engineer, 49, Well-street rad ford; 
Mess re. Platt & Castle, builders, Ramsbottom. 
Proposed alterations to Town Hall (6, 500“.); 
Mr. R. G. Kirkby, City Architect, Bradford 


Town Council. 

Breightmet (Bolton). — Proposed school, 
Burv-road ; r. F. Wilkinson, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Bolton Town Council. 

Brighouse.—Warehouse for Measre. Turner 
& Wainwright (2,2004); Messrs. ep & 
Waller, architecte, 32, Bradford-road, Brig- 
house; Mr. A. L. Waddington, builder. Brig- 
house. Proposed public baths (4,700/.); Mr. 
S. S. Haywood, Surveyor, Brighouse Town 
Council. 

Broxbourne.— House and offices for Mr. H. F. 
Hunt. 

Chasetown (Staffs).—Infants' School (2, 640 “.); 
Mr. W. Cooper, builder, West-etreet, Black- 
heath, Birmingham. 

Clacton (Essex). — Proposed school; Mr. 

Nicholas, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Eesex County Council, Chelmsford. 

Clayton-le-Moors.— Premises, | Mercer-street, 
for the Clayto:-le-Moors Co-operative Society. 

Cliff.—Stables and hunt kennele (5, 000“.); 


School 


Messre. Taylor & Minor, 88, Northgate, 
Darlington. 
Coatdyke (Coatbridge). — Congregational 


Church (1,5004); Mr. W. 
George-street, Glasgow. 

Consett. — Additions : Technical School 
(1.600/.); Mr. N. Richley, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Coventry.— Proposed school on site of portion 
of Leicester-street Brewery; Mr. F. Horner, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Coventry 
Town Council. 

Dagenham.—Proposed works for the Union 
Cable Co., 27, Eagle Wharf-road, N. 

Deaf Hill (Co. Durham).—School (6,000/.) ; 
Mr. W. Rushworth. architect, Shire Hall, 
Durham; Messrs. Blackett & Sons, builders, 
Darlington. 

Dumfries.—County buildings for Dumfries 
County Council (20,000/.); Mr. J. M. Dick 
Peddie, 8, Albyn-plaoe, Edinburgh. 

Dvke.—Public school (2,560/.); Mr. John 
Wittet, architect, 81, High-street, Elgin. 

Edinburgh. — Drill hall, McDonald-road 
(5,000/.); Mr. T. Duncan Rhind, architect, 28, 
Rutland-street, Edinburgh. 

Exeter.—Parish hall for Emmanuel Parish 
(2.000/.); Mr. E. J. Pinn, architect, Exeter. 

Eve (Suffolk).—Workhouse; Mr. H. Warnes, 
Clerk, Hartiemere Board of Guardians, Eye. 

Framwellgate Moor.—Stores for the Fram- 
wellgate Moor Co-operative Society. 

Glasgow .— Extensions to Saracen Tool 
Works (6,500/.); Mr. J. A. Millar, 144, St. 
Vincent-street, Glasgow. Extensiones to works 
of British Dyewood and Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Inglis, 261, West 


(8.000/.); Messrs. Honeyman. Keppie, & 
McIntosh, architects, 4, Blythswood-square, 
Glasgow. 

Greenock.—Shops, offices, etc., Cathcart- 
street (3,000/.); Messrs. Boston, Menzies, & 
Morton, architects, 11, William street, 
Greenock. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Grimsby. — Cinematograph thearte, Kent- 
street, for the Cinematograph Theatre Co. 
Hastings.—Proposed two shelters on esplan- 
ade (1,000/.); Mr. P. H. Palmer, Surveyor, 
Hastings Town Council. 
Mr. 


Horwich.—Infante’ school; 
to Grand Theatre for 


builder, Horwich. . 

Hull.—Additions 
Messrs. Mortons, Ltd. Stores, Prince’s-avenue, 
for the Hull Co-operative Society. 

Inverkeithing. — School  (9,0001.; Mess rs. 
Bryden & Robertson, 147, Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Irthlingborough. — Additions to factory for 
ae Bros., Ltd.; ditto for Spencer & Co., 
td. 

Jarrow. — Workshop and offices for the 
Mercantile Dry Dock Co.; Mr. T. Hanning, 
architect, 2. Collingwood-street, Newcastle; 
Mesers. T. Lumsden & Son, builders, Jarrow. 

Keighley. — Stores, Calton-road, the 
Keighley Co-operative Society. 

Kildrummy Church and Manse (3,0000.); 
Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, 307, Union-street, 
Aberdeen. 

Leicester.—Proposed public hall adjoining 
Victoria Park (15,0001); Mesere. Stockdale, 
Harrison, & Sons, architecte, 7, St. Martin'e 
East, Leicester. 

Leigh. — Extensions to technical school 
(4. 3507.), aleo new school, Windemere-road 
(10,6007.); architect, care of Mr. J. Ward 


J. Slater, 


for 


Secretary, Education Committee, Leigh Town 
Council. 
Leigh-on-Sea.—School; Mr. P. Brockbank, 


architect, Southend. 

Llandudno.—Church (2.0007.); Mesesre. Porter 
& Elcock, architects, Colwyn Bay; Mr. Peter 
Edwards, builder, Dodleston, near Chester. 

Lynton (Devon).—Reservoir (5,0001); Mr. W. 
Yeo, engineer, Lynton. 

Newton Mearns.—Public school (2,0001.); Mr. 
W. T. E. Aitken, 21, West Nile-street, Glasgow. 

Ormiston.—Proposed eighteen houses for the 
Ormiston Building Co. 

Oxshott.—St. Andrew’s Church (4,000/.); 
Mesers. Cornish & Gaymar, builders, Millfield 
Works. North Walsham, Norfolk. 

Partick.—Extensions to Knightswood Hos- 
pital (2,500/.); Mr. John Bryce, Burgh Sur- 
veyor, 1, Maxwell-street, Partick. 

Pollokshields.—Extensions to house, Newark 
Drive (2,5001.); Mr. C. H. Robineon, architect, 
49, Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Preston.—W ycliffe School (3,0001.); Mr. W. 
Rawcliffe, architect, 26, Fishergate, Bolton; 
Messrs. Topping Bros., builders, Fulwood. 

Redgarton.—School (4.500/.); Mr. Jas. Mar- 
shall. King Edward-street, Perth. 

Redruth.—Country house, West Trewergie 
(1.5007.); Mr. Leonard Winn, Truro, Cornwall. 

Rochdale. — Extensions to Art Gallery 
(6.5001.); Messrs. R. & T. Howarth, build rs. 
Roxde-etreet, Rochdale. 

Selby.—Proposed fifty-six houses; Mr. R. B 
McG. Gray, Surveyor, Selby Urban District 
Council. 

Shavers End.—Six houses; Me:sre. Oakley 
& Coulson, builders, Stafford-street, Dudley. 

Shepshed.—Alterations to factory, Charn- 
wood-road, for Messrs. Whyte & Smith. 

Shettleston. — North British Bottle Works 
(4.000/.); Messrs. Hutton & Taylor, 212 Bath- 
street. Glasgow. 

Skelinersdale. — Enlargement of  scho:l; 
Messrs. Medcalf & Medcalf, architects, Ormes- 
kirk. 

Southsea.—Congregational Church (4.0007); 
Mr. €. 7. Bevis, architect, Elm Grove 
Chambers. Southsea; Mr. Jas. Crockerell, 
builder. Victoria-road North, Southeca. 

Standstead.—Alterations to school and ereo 
tion of new school (2.612/.); Messrs. Clark & 
Sons, builders, Godesdone-road, Cambridge. 

Stoke.—Enlargement of school (9.0007.); Mr. 
R. Strather, builder, Four Oaks, Birmingham. 

Srone.—Hall for St. Michael's Guild; Mr. 
J. S. Redman, Stonleigh, Stone, Staffe. 

Strathbogie. — Alterations and additions 
U.F. Church (2,2001.); Mr. W. Kelly, 307. 
Union-street. Aberdeen. 

Summerscourt.—United Methodist Church; 
Mr. N. F. Bellamy, architect, Bodmin-road, 
St. Austell. 

Turner's Hill.—Additions to stores for the 
Enficld Co-operative Society. 
(Co. Durham).—School 


Twiedale ; (5.0007. ) ; 
Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire Ha, 
Durham. , 

Umsbury (near Axminster). — Rectory 


(2,000:.); Mr. H. Reed, architect, Castle-strvet, 
Exeter. 

W allsend-on-Tyne.—School och: Mr. J. 
Forrest, architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on- 


ne. 

"Warrington. — School, Fairhead - road 
(6.5007.); Mr. T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 
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COTTAGE 'HOMES.* 
Ir the planning of streets is of such vital 
with ite radical changes in that 
direction, is not the".planning of the future 
homes even of greater importance ? If in the 
pest the planning of our streets has been far 
m,perfect, have our houses been so perfectly 
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ns that no improvement is necessary or 
esirable’? And that we must perforce continue 
in the old groove as the Meoca of perfection. 

Let.us for & moment consider the mode of life 
in a modern tenement, and for this purpose the 
accompanying plan of a main door house, 
similar to hundreds in and around Edinburgh, 
may be regarded as a typical example. e 
kitchen, with its sink and wash-tub placed in 
the window recess, the recess for a full-sized bed 
on the opposite side, and so arranged that a free 
circulation. of air is impossible, the cooking 
range on a side wall, and what is becoming more 
comimon,"a*gas-cooker between the bed and the 

and the coal store opening directly off 
the apartment—here the family live. 

The pantry“placed in the centre of the build- 
ing and approached from an internal passage is 
dependent upon the doorway for its fresh air 
supply, except at times when the ventilator is 
opened, when it may be flushed with air from 
the adjoining bed-closet, with what results on 
germ-consuming foods, perhaps only medical 
men know. The second internal bed-closet is 
dependent upon a bedroom for its so-called 
ventilation. 

Dr. Williamson, Medical Officer of Health, 
has stated that the percentage of phthisical 
cases was greatest in one-roomed dwellings— 
does it not follow, therefrom, that persons 
who occupy the kitchen bed are living in 
somewhat similar conditions? And, if so, 
why not, in the interests of public health, at 
once attack the mode of living? Scottish people 
in England do not continue this practice, they 
could not even if they wished, and there are 
many in Edinburgh who have abandoned it, 
preferring to curtain off the bed-recess and 
therein p the gas cooker, and so screen it 
from view, while others use it for additional 
sberage. Others there are who would wish to 
do this, but with a large family and the high 
renta prevailing, they have no alternative but 
to submit. 

In the light of advance of sanitary science it 
is surprising that Edinburgh's building regula- 
tions still permit the sink and wash-tub being 
fitted within the kitchen, virtually the living- 
room of the family and the bedroom of some of 
its members—to have the necessary oleansing 
work of a home carried on in the same apart- 
meat where others perhaps are taking meals in 


» Extracts from a paper on “Cottage Homes,” read 
at the Town Planning Exhibition, Edinburgh, by 
Mr. Edward C. H. Maidman, Vice-President of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
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m not ideal, and dea some attention, if 
on sanitary u 

That pantries should be supplied with ample 
means of ventilation to ensure the keeping of 
food in a wholesome condition surely vil meet 
with general approval. In the cottage this is a 
simple matter to attain, but an additional clause 
in the building by-laws may be necessary to 
secure it. 

American houses, we are told, are examples 
of how household labour is reduced to a minimum. 
I wonder if men brought about this happy state 
of affairs? Or was pressure brought to bear 
from another quarter, in a forcible manner 
perhaps, before it was realised that women 
had other vocations in life than merely rubbing 
and sorubbing ? 

In this country, do the men who build houses 
give the matter much consideration? The 
speculative builder who erects tenements by 
the score accepts the phrase “ use and wont," 
and I fear never considers what is useful or 
what is not wanted. 

If à committee of housewives, of the class 
we are oonsidering, who perform the whole 
work of the household—except such aasistance 
as they may obtain from their children—was 
consulted, I venture to think the first thing it 
would condemn would be the modern kitchen 
range. That this article involves quite a dis- 
proportionate amount of labour to maintain in 
relation to its usefulness is becoming generally 
recognised ; as a cooking stove it has been 
superseded by the gas cooker, in every way its 
superior, and but for the hot water difficulty its 
life would have ended long since—even for this 
7 it is wasteful in the consumption of 

el, and to be oompelled to have a roaring fire 
in the summer months to obtain bath water is, 
to say the least—not ideal. 

But it will be said we must have a fire in the 
kitchen during the winter months, true — but is it 
necessary to have such a costly article as the 
modern range merely for that purpose? Its 
cost, ranging from 10%. to 151. or 168l., even for 
quite small property, must of necessity affect 
the rental to the extent of from 15s. to ll. per 
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annum, not to mention“ the coal bill, and even 
the extra charge for sweeping its chimney. 

It would be a simple matter to give instances 
of my personal experience where the kitchen 
range has been entirely enclosed with sheet 
iron, and an anthracite stove placed in front; 
or another where the kitchen has been 
ally abandoned, the parlour and scullery 
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forming the principal apartments; and stil? 
another in the erection of a cottage where the 
range was vetoed at the outeet. | 

‘With these few remarks I leave the modern 
tenement house, and would direct your attention 
to my second diagram, the ground floor of a 
London house; it, too, is a typical example of 
the class we are considering, and thousands, if 
not tens of thousands may be seen there and in 
many of the provincial towns also. That 
form dreary and monotonous streets, and 
as we shall not wish to uate in our future 
garden suburbs all will be agreed. But if they 
possess no merits externally I think the same 
cannot be said of them in other respecta ; that 
they are planned on hygienic principles is st 
once apparent, permitting a free circulation of 
air through the house, and obtaining at least 
healthy homes, so far as the over-orowded 
conditions in which they are placed permit, 
and in this connexion suggest, I think, ap 
improvement upon our methods. It will be 
noted that folding doors 6 feet or more wide 
form part of the division between the front room 
and the back—and in place of a small window to 
the back room a French window, also 6 ft. or 
more wide is there found, giving ample light and 
air, besides being a direct approach to the back 
garden. Whether the latter would be suitable 
here may be a moot point, but the folding doors 
[ feel would be a decided improvement if only 
on hygienic grounds: those who have lived in 
such houses—and the principle is applied in al? 
classes except the poorest—know the con- 
venience and comfort they afford. 

In the main, then, these are the points [ 
suggest requiring consideration for the cottage 
homes of our future garden suburbs. It is a 
simple matter, often, to make suggestions but 
how to effect improvements is quite another ; 
and I fear you would regard my remarks ae 
incomplete 5 to 8 without showi 
in some tangible form how my su i 
be accofnplished ; for that recon | depay two 
other diagrams of a cottage home. The i 
—a 5 structure capable s ereotion 
either sin or in pairs, oonsists of parleur, 
kitchen, and 8c on the lower floor, and 
three bedrooms and bath-room above, and wach 
other conveniences as are shown on the plans. 

I would direct your attention to the ground 
floor plan, by which you will observe that 
essential difference between this and similar 
cottages or tenementa is in ita working portion. 

The hub of the wheel being the not 
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the kitchen, we have here the sink and wasb-tub, 
& gas washing boiler, and a gas cooker—not 
necessarily implying that all the cooking must 
be done by gas; the gas boiler and cooker being 
placed against an outside wall, it becomes a 
simple matter to carry off all fumes and steam. 
The coal store is at hand, and coals may be 
delivered by the back door, saving some labour 
to the housewife by this method. 

The pantry, too, is directly off the scullery, 
and has a window for light and ventilation. 

The kitchen without sink and wash-tub, 
without bed or any other recess, and without 
the modern range, assumes quite a different 
character ; presents more the appearance of a 
room, rather than a kitchen ; here people could 
live in some decency. In place of a range a 
double hob-grate is provided of sufficient size 
to take two pans and permit a considerable 
amount of cooking to be performed thereon, so 
that during the winter months it would not be 
necessary to use the gas cooker to any extent. 
Hot-water is obtained by a dual arrangement ; 
from a heater in the kitchen fire or a special gas 
boiler, now procurable, in the scullery, the latter 
capable of supplying sufficient hot water for a 
bath in an hour's time. 

With such a kitchen the introduction of 
folding doors between it and the front parlour 
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becomes possible and adds much to the healthi- 
ness of the home and comfort to its inmates. 

Of the three bedrooms upstairs my only remark 
is, the smallest even could not be regarded as a 
box, each has a window. and, of course, a fire- 
place. The bathroom, also, on the upper floor, 
contains only the bath, a fitted-up wash-hand 
basin with hot and cold water, and a sink. 

Doors to bedrooms will, | presume, be regarded 
as a necessity ; whether thick curtains would not 
in many ways be preferable, may not meet with 

neral approval. In my own home, bedroom 
doors are never closed during the night and 
windows only in boisterous weather, á practice 
extending over a period of twelve years or more 
cannot be regarded as not having had a fair 
trial, and without the disastrous results which 
many well-intentioned friends 55 
my children would N be dispatched to a 
more celestial clime than that of Edinburgh. 

The practice of not making all windows to 
open, particularly those near the ceiling, is on 
the increase, and I think to be deprecated. 

The height of the lower story would be 9 ft. 
clear, and that of the upper 8 ft. 6 in. 

External and internal division walls would be 
of bricks, external walls being of hollow con- 
struction, and the outer surface covered with 
cement harling ; roofs slated or tiled. 

To sum up the question of brick walls versus 
stone, the former will help materially to solve 
the financial difficulties of which we have heard 
so much recentlv, and it having been clearly 
indicated that unless there is & general reducticn 
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in the various heads of expenditure, the Town 
Planning Act would become a dead-letter in 
Scotland, and as one question dovetails into 
and is dependent upon another, the question of 
the material of the walls will doubtless be 
decided by that of finance. 

It is not suggested that only one type of house 
should be erected for any particular class, the 
plan submitted is capable of adoption in many 
forms—either as a detached cottage, or in pairs, 
or at the ends of blocks of three or more, and 
indeed of expansion and contraction to comply 
with limits of cost and class. 

The cost if erected to the sizes indicated by 
the drawings would not exceed 2751. if detached, 
and 2501. if in pairs, based on 44d. per cube foot 
for the former. 


— . — 
THE ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE: 
VENTILATION. 


A PROVINCIAL sessional meeting of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute was held in the Royal 
Albert Memorial, University College, Exeter, 
on the 2nd inst., when a discussion took place 
on Ventilation in Theory and Practice." 
The discussion was opened by Mr. J. 
Jerman, F. R. I. B. A., and the chair was 
occupied by Mr. H. P. Boulnois, Chairman 
of the Council of the Institute. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Jerman 
said :— i 

“What appears to me to be needed are 
stringent regulations laid down by authority, 
and their execution controlled and supervised, 
so that the same assurance shall be given 
to the occupants of rooms that they are able 
to get pure air, as certainly as they can get 
pure water and pure food. 

The rate of movement of the air can be 
ascertained, the temperature can be accurately 
observed, whilst the most that can be done so 
iar appears to be the provision of certain 
means of ventilation, based on experimental 
methods and without the power of seeing 
exhibited resulte. 

An ideal plan would be for a trained officer 
to be engaged, whose duty it would be to 
periodically inspect, to the minutest detail, 
the condition of all ventilating apparatus, to 
see that all ducts and openings are clear and 
thoroughly clean, and that the source of 
supply is kept pure and not subject (from 
subsequent additions or other circumstances) 
to the possibility of contamination. Such a 
trained officer would see that the occupants 
in charge of such rooms were competent to 
regulate the qui Aeneis within the rooms, and 
to carry out the regulations. These should 
be printed and hung up in every public room, 
setting forth the principles and mode of action. 
The difficult part of each officer's duty would 
be the ascertaining for his own information 
the result of the inspection, and it is to be 
deplored that there is apparently no ready 
and effective apparatus for determining and 
showing the proportion of carbon dioxide in 
the air of an occupied room. 

The experience of those who are connected 
with the supervision of buildings offers valu- 
able opportunities for focussing data and 
results. Taking the case of a dwelling-house, 
the construction and arrangement has to 
comply with the building by-laws of the dis- 
trict. One naturally expects to find pro- 
vision for ventilation, but with the exception 
of the merest reference to rooms without a 
fireplace, the entire question is left optional, 
vidi the result that in the majority of cases 
no provision is made at all, and the ill-fitting 
doors and windows are relied on for supply- 
ing fresh air, and the doubtful outlet of the 
fireplace, with its usually closed damper, is 
left to take off the impurities. The meagre 
references to other rooms are in this fashion : 
Every habitable room . without a fire- 
place to be provided with special and adequate 
means of ventilation by a sufficient aperture 
or air shaft of the area of 100 sq. in. at least.“ 
There is no reference to inlets, and the only 
conclusion is that the draught from doors and 
windows are supposed to supply the fresh air. 
Further, only one sectional area is given, 
independently of the size of the room. 
Another clause provides that every new public 
building shall be provided with adequate 
means of ventilation. What value is to be 
placed on the term “adequate Some 
simple data would have been more helpful. 
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Again, in the case of water-closets, it is 
directed, in addition to the window, each 
closet shall be provided with adequate 
means of constant ventilation by at least one 
air-brick built in an external wall, or by an 
air-shaft, or by some other effectual method 
or appliance. It is thus concluded that the 
outlet is the only needed consideration for 
ventilation. 

With elaborate provisions for water supply 
and for dealing with sewage, it may be fairl 
expected that those responsible for the well 
being of the inhabitants should, after so man 
years of experience, now be prepared with 
directions for universal use, and what would 
apply to the ordinary house apartment would 
equally apply to larger rooms used by several 
persons, provided comparative data were 
given. It must be felt that where attendance 
is more or less compulsory, the aspect be- 
comes really serious, and every care should be 
taken that no one is liable to detention in a 
polluted atmosphere. 

As times goes on, efforts are made to do 
something with the older buildings, but until 
this is made compulsory, the evil remains 
with us. Most of the older buildings have 
forms of windows, which, from their con- 
struction, cannot be opened either in whole or 
in part, and thus the only source of oppor- 
tunity for changing the air is lost. The 
initial step for securing a good supply of pure 
air from an uninterrupted source has not 
hitherto been made a compulsory condition in 
arranging sites for buildings. This freedom 
of space from surrounding buildings and 
obstructions, together with the benefit of all- 
day sunshine, should certainly be the first 
step required by those who have to approve 
of schemes. 

For the guidance of architects, the Board 
of Education have for many years past issued 
a rule respecting ventilation, and consideration 
of the details in this rule leaves, in my 
opinion, much to be desired. After stating 
the general principle that there must be 
ample provision for the continuous inflow of 
fresh air, and also for the outflow of foul 
air," the rule goes on to say that the best 
way for providing for the outflow is to build 
to each room a separate air chimney, carried 
up in the same stack as the smoke flues, and 
that the outlet should be by a warm flue or 
exhaust. "Then follows the ominous sentence, 
"otherwise it will frequently act as a cold 
inlet.” 

Here is considerable danger, as in the case 
of a reversal of the current (and this 
certainly happens during high winds and 
variation in the direction of the wind), the 
foul outlet, charged with the accumulation 
and deposit within it, returns ite contents 
to pollute. the air of the room. I advocate 
that these flues, equally with inlets, should 
be kept 5 clean, and made capable 
of being washed thoroughly, throughout their 
length. | a 

Attention may be drawn to the suggestion 
that the outlet should be in contiguity to a 
warm flue, but there are occasions when no 
heating is being done, but extraction of foul 
air 18 needed. 

In towns where a water supply, or electric 
current, is available, it is a comparatively easy 
matter to contrive means for inducing an up- 
ward flow, or gas can be utilised for this 
purpose. A difficulty presents itself in the 
case of county schools where such resources 
are not available, unless the gas from an 
acetylene or petrol lighting installation can 
be utilised. Some device of this kind appears 
to be needed to set the column of foul air 
in motion, notwithstanding the statements 
of the bewildering number of manufacturers, 
who claim that this or that make of cowl will, 
under all conditions effect the movement and 
extraction. 

There are long periods when there can be 
no sufficient movement by external air 
currents to induce an upflow, and it is during 
these quiescent periods that assistance is 
most needed. 7 

It does not seem beyond the region of 
possibility io have an indicator placed in the 
room for the information of the teacher or 

erson in charge of the room. Some simple 
firm of gauge might surely be devised, 
operated by the ascending column of foul air. 

One tries hard to believe in unaided cowls 
of forms innumerable and more or less ugly, 
but there is always a lurking süspicion that 
they are used because it is the usual thing, 
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and recommended for general adoption. 
Probably light-running conia are of assistance 
in helping the rising current in flues, but here 
again there are dead calm times of inaction, 
with negative results. 

Electric radiators are used for heating the 
foul air, and by rarefying it causing an up- 
draught, as well as for warming by contact 
the incoming cold air. 

Continuing the instruction in the rules, the 
important point of fresh-air inlets is next 
taken, and it is stated that these are best 
placed in the corners of rooms furthest from 
doors and fireplaces. Presumably, this means 
that illfitting doors rival the inlets with con- 
sequent disagreeable draughts, and that the 
flue from the fire acts as an extractor, when 
in operation. The positions of fresh-air inlets 
in order to aerate every portion of the room 
want inore general distribution than is usually 
given. 

I believe there can be little doubt but that 
the diffusion of air from the point where it 
leaves the inlet to the outlet point is mostly 
direct, leaving large areas of the room un- 
ventilated. These dead portions in this case 
gain little or nothing from the system, and it 
can therefore be urged that more continuous 
or, at least, frequent spacing of the air inlets 
over the whole periphery of the room is need 
so that all the occupants should get a fair 
share of fresh air. It is, therefore, a question 
whether this inflow of fresh air should not be 
delivered through a continuous perforated dis- 
tributor at a suitable height on the wall above 
the heads of the occupants rather than 
through Proe and widely-spaced open- 
ings, perhaps one or two only in each room, 
leaving the greater portion of the room not 
touched. One thing should be insisted upon, 
viz.. the need of absolute cleanliness in every 
part of the inlet apparatus. Nat only should 
every part be readily accessible, but its sur- 
face should be such that deleterious matter 
could not readily adhere to it, and it should 
be capable of being frequently and con- 
veniently cleaned. It is a question whether 
these ducts would not be better made in- 
dependent of the structure and more adjust- 
able to the needs and arrangement of the 
occupants of the room. Water, gas, and 
electric current are laid on independently of 
the fabric and to suit special positions, and it 
does not appear to be unreasonable that air 
should be laid on just where it is wanted. 

Reference is made in the rule to the 
&trocious idea of avoidance of fresh air being 
supplied by gratings in floors. Fortunately, 
ihe now general use of solid floors has done 
away with this bad arrangement. Formerly, 
it was the practice in many cases known to 
most of us that the person cleaning the rooms 
deliberately swept the floor dust into these 
floor gratings; and the remark has often been 
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heard that it was supposed that these floor 
inlets were put for this purpose. Although 
now this is unlikely to be the case, one 
frequently comes across fresh-air inlets, at 
the mouths of pipes conveying external air 
to be warmed by radiators, placed at the level 
of, and in some cases below, the level of the 
playground, with the attendant filling of the 
same by dust from the playground surface. 
It is not possible to get access for cleansing 
Lhese pipes, and the same remark applies to 
the generally adopted system by which fresh 
air is conveyed to warming stoves. 

The respective areas of the inlets and out- 
lets reasonably depend on the arrangements, 
but one could have wished for some guidance 
in the rule beyond the statement that these 
must be carefully adapted to the method of 
ventilation proposed. Even an excess of area 
indicated would be better than leaving the 
judgment free. 

Supplementary to this action of change of 
air by inlets and outlets, fine-weather ventila- 
tion and flushing of the air in the rooms can 
be effected by window openings; and in con- 
sidering the style of window, it seems that 
the most convenient is that where sliding 
sashes occupy the upper portion of the open- 
ing, with provision in the lower section, below 
the pair of sliding sashes, of an opening the 
full width of the window, admitting of a 
glazed portion to fall inwards to encourage an 
upward inflow of fresh air. The rule suggests 
such hoppers at the top, as well as at the 
bottom of windows, but it is found in prac- 
tice that the sliding sash gives more un- 
obstructed opening and is more easily regu- 
lated than hoppers at the top, where they are 
difficult to operate, and more difficult to keep 
clean. Most of us see daily such hoppers in 
hospital and other windows laden with a 
deposit of dust and dirt, which gets blown 
into the room and diverted upwards against 
the ceiling to fall on the occupants. Sliding 
sashes are also able to be more easily cleaned 
than other forms of windows, from the ready 
accessibility to each part. 

Special attention needs to be paid to the 
ventilation of special rooms in school build- 
ings, such as kitchens and laboratories, and 
the application of any ordinary area of inlet 
and outlet would not apply to such apart- 
ments. They require vastly increased size 
of openings and extracting power to make 
occupation beneficial. 

A further point for consideration is the 
need for varying the areas of inlets for fresh 
air in supplying rooms at different levels, and 
this circumstance has been recommended by 
some bodies, in which it is laid down that the 
less-favoured rooms on the ground floor should 
have larger inlets than those on the first floor, 
whilst the upper floor might have more 
diminished area still.” 
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Panis has a place of honour in the list of 
cities which are wells of inspiration to the 
architect. lf Paris contained no more than 
her cathedral, her Louvre, her O House, 
and her Musée Galliera she would be famous, 
but with these and all the rest she takes her 

lace along with two or three other cities of 
Zurope, which are presently the fountainhead 
of architectural tradition. 

Some of the principles of architecture are 
common to all periods. That is a 
definition of excellence in architecture which 
attributes it to three qualiti tness of 
size, continuity of line, and simplicity of sur- 
face. li architecture was like music, independ- 
ent of the direct action of the law of gravity, 
this definition would be nearly complete, and, 
in any case, excellence in architecture is based 
on these qualities. They are common to the 
styles of all times. On the other hand, the 
underlying spirit which expresses itself in 
architecture is different at different periods of 
time. The Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, 
and the Louvre are illustrative of this. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame belongs to 
that period of Gothic architecture when the 
principles of P eun and stability had been 
mastered "i the riot of ingenuity had not 
commenced. 

An inspection with understanding of the 
building shows that the great architectura) 
masses and members, the ‘buttresses, etc., 
were either utilitarian or structural in their 
origin; that the detailing of the more import- 
ant parts of the building was directly con- 
nected with some structural requirement ; and 
that all the ornament, except the most minor 
was essentizily structural complication of 
some sort. 

There is a wonderful resemblance between 
the architectural effect of the Greek colonnade 
and the row of buttresses to the nave of Notre 
Dame. In each case use is made of the 
reiteration of great simple masses to impart 
rhythm to the building. The plan of the 
building, the necessities of the structure, and 
the architectural effect have been focussed into 
one form—the buttress. 

In the design of the tower the same prin- 
ciple holds good. The broad treatment round 
the arches, architecturally valuable, is struc- 
turally of use. The thick wall of the tower 
required three arches in its depth M gas 
it. 'These arches are definitely shown. The 
pierced parapets and the heads of the but- 
tresses are purely ornamental, but not in the 
sense of being applied ornament. They are 
structural complications of the wall face. The 
only unstructural features are the crockets 
and the chimere, the queer beasts. The 
paper read by Mr. Vernon Constable 
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before the Glasgow Technical College Archi- 
tectural Craftsmen's Society on February 3. 
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detail showing the south transept brings out 
these points again. The rose window is a 
structural e of the window opening. 
The other details can be described in the same 
terms. The detail of the window in the front 
shows again the deep ingo to the arch in the 
thick wall. | l 

The Louvre, Paris, was originally a royal 

jilace. The earlier parts were built in the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries, the later parts 
in the XIXth century. This building is a 
complete contrast with the cathedral. In the 
detail shown of the oldest portion—that the 
greater part of the ornament has no structural 
meaning at all—that part of the decoration 
which is remotely structural in origin, the 
column, is not a part of the building, but a 
separate structure overlaid upon the building. 
In some places the forms used are unstruc- 
tural, as, for instance, the panel in the archi- 
trave, which does not rest upon the caps of 
the columns, but seems ready to slip down 
between them. The surface modelling of the 
building has no connexion with its anatomy. 
The same principle, or want of principle, can 
be followed throughout the building. In the 
detail of the Pavillon Richelieu, dating 1860, 
the upper part of the column is shown in one 
case carrying a sculpture group, in the other 
a console. 

In the east front of which the centre part 
is shown the chief architectural masses be- 
long to structure overlaid on to the main 
building. The Pavillon Sully, dated 1806, 
shows the same usages. 

In the detail of the Pavillon de Fiore, south 
front, we have a complex arrangement of 
architectural detail having no structural 
meaning. Such a comparison applies more or 
less between Gothic and Renaissance archi- 
tecture everywhere. 

The intention of all architectural ornament 
is to create a certain effect on the mind with 
views. A subjective condition is caused by an 
objective arrangement. 'The Gothic builders 
bound themselves down to use arrangements 
coincident with the structure, the Renaissance 
architects did not. 

There is no criterion by which either usage 
may be justified as long as the acceptance 
of structure does not lead to ugliness and the 
following of beauty to licence. 

A study of the tower of Notre Dame shows 
that Gothic ornament of that period consisted 
entirely of conventional forms. The crockets 
are leaf forms conventionalised beyond the 
requirements of the material in which they 
were carved. Renaissance ornament (except- 
ing the Orders), as seen in the Louvre, in the 
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views of ceilings, for instance, are natural 
forms, as natural as the materials will permit. 

There is a suspicion that the medieval 
builder understood ornament as necessary in 
the building up of the great unique effect his 
structure was to have, and having no separate 
identity of its own, and that the Renaissance 
builder often used his ornament as being 
something in itself beautiful, and as being 
one of a number of beautiful parts related to 
the whole only by their proximity. The 
Gothic building was a single idea, the Renais- 
saince building was often the sum total of a 
uumber of ideas. 

This criticism is hardly of general applica- 
tion. The east front of the Louvre contains 
few natural forms to cross and recross the 
main idea, but in the detail of the Pavillon de 
Fiore the mind is distracted by the ideas of 
the children in the spandrels and the beautiful 
group below. 

Where the subsidiary idea is easily read and 
ertinent in meaning, as in the Panathenaic 
rieze, the usage is quite correct, for then the 

subsidiary idea does not impede the effect of 
the main idea. The evolution of medieval 
architecture was little hampered by tradition, 
and the forms attained were constantly under 
the action of structural requirements, so that 
it was hard for any of these forms to stray 
far from the standard. The mediaeval builder 
of this period had a hatred of mere beauty, 
that vanity of vanities. He was more intent 
on expressing the stern moods of his religion. 

Renaissance architecture was not an evolu- 
tion of the same type. The forms used had 
long lost all meaning, and they had been used 
again before the meaning had been fully dis- 
covered. Renaissance architecture had a 
development quite apart from Renaissance 
building. ‘This development was the elimina- 
tion of forms and proportions unpleasing to 
the eye and the discovery of pleasing forms. 
The problems of Renaissance architecture were 
problémá of planning, both horizontal and 
vertical, not structure, and structure could 
not be the determining agent. Renaissance 
architecture must be judged on this basis and 
evolve under this guidance. 


— — — — 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


We have received from Messrs Richard John- 
son, apum, and Morris, Ltd., of Manchester, 
a pamphlet entitled Wire Work for all In- 
dustries." This catalogue, specially prepared 
for engineers and manufacturers, describes and 
illustrates numerous forms of wire guards for 
the protection of machinery, heating apparatus, 
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electric lamps and fans, as well as window, 
balcony, gangway, light well lift, and counter 
guards. j^ also contains particulars of wirc- 
panelied doors, partitions, drying racks, lockers, 
etter and pares racks, baskets, trays, and other 
useful applications of wire work. "Towards the 
end of the book illustrations and brief details 
are given of Johnson's wire lattice system of 
reinforced concrete, reinforced brickwork, 
woven wires for various industries, sieves, 
screens, and conveyor belts. The catalogue 
shows how manifold are the uses of wire work, 
and a copy should certainly be on the bookshelf 
of every architect and builder. 

At a time like the present, when the prepara- 
tions for the Coronation festivities are becom- 
ing more and more apparent, and Londoners 
are hastening to show their i by conceal- 
ing bebind huge stacks of timber the very few 
specimens of genuine architecture which they 
possess, it is with peculiar pleasure that we 
welcome an attempt to mitigate their 
temporary eclipse. essere. Jeffrey & Co., of 

„ Essex-road, Islington, and 31, Mortimer- 
street, London, W., forward us illustrations of 
the “Coronation decoration," designed by Mr. 
Frederick Vigere, which they are now bringing 
out, a design expressly produced for the 
exterior decoration of stands, balconies, and 
houses. It is printed in oil on red and blue 
canvas and other bright-coloured materials. 
It is supplied in single widths, about 33 in. 
wide, the design, a genuinely artistic one, con- 
sisting of crowne, roses, thistles, and ehamrocks, 
conceived in a good Tudor convention. A 
number of single widths may be combined 
where a deep hanging is required. 

Messrs. John Bryden & Sons, of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dundee, and 15, Glendower- 
place, London, S.W., forward us a catalogue 
and price list of lifts, church bells, revolvin 
shutters, telephones, electric and mechanica 
bells, window blinds, etc. The firm make a 
speciality of dinner service lifte, which they 
supply at extremely reasonable prices in a 
large variety of stock sizes. They also manu- 
facture electric service lifts for passengere or 
goods, and specially call our attention to 
Barlow’s patent electric lift gear. This con- 
trivance has been specially designed for lifts 
working between two floors only. Jt is claimed 
that the cage cannot over-wind at either end of 
ite travel, and that the motion of starting and 
stopping is more gradual and regular than with 
any other lift gear. The gear, in ite emaller 
size, should prove very suitable for dinner lifts 
and other small hoiste of the same type, while 
in the larger sizes it should be found well 
adapted for luggage and all kinds of goods 
lifts, and, in particular, for short passenger 
point-to-point work. Among other specialities 
supplied by the firm we notice the '' Primax 
system of automatic inter-communication tele- 
phones, a system which, it is claimed, effectu- 
ally eliminates the possibility of a conversation 
being overheard. 
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By Michael Anguier, circa 1650, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 


Those with un asterisk (*) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


JUNE 15. — Lowestoft. — School. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21i.. 101. 10s., and 5l. 68. See advertisement in 
assue of February 10 for further particulars. 

JUNE 28.—Newton Abbot, Devon.—BvILDINGS 
FOR AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 
SEALE-HAYNE COLLEGE, NEWTON ABBOT.— The 
Governors invite designs and estimates. The 
assessor is Mr. C. Steward Smith, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Reading. Premiums 100l., 50l., 301. 

JULY 1.—8wansea.—CHaAPFL, SCHOOLROOM, ETC. 
— Designs are invited for chapel, schoolroom, and 
classrooms at Swansea. See advertisement in 
issue of May 19 for further particulars. 


JcLv 31. — Wellington. — New PARLIAMENT 
BviLDINGS.—Premiums of 1,000., 500l., 300l., 
and 2001. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Purticulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.—MONUMENT.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—COoURT OF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
48 may be seen at the Library of the 


NovEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
assue of August 13, 1910. 


DecemBEx 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN ror A 

BRipcr.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
eon Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 
* No Date. — Holland. — Staixnrp Gtass 
WiNpow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — RFMODFLLING or 
ASSEMBLY Rooms.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

No Date. — Littleborough.—Snop, etc.—The 
Littleborough eo operate Society invite com- 
petitive plans for the erection of & branch shop 
and dwelling-houses at Centre Vale, Little- 
borough. Full particulars from the offices of 
the society, 44, Hare Hill-road, Littleborough. 

No Darr. — Yeovil. — LaviNG-OUT Site AND 
Hovsrs.—The Yeovil Corporation invite designs 
for (1) laying-out site; (2) for houses to be 
erected thereon. Premiums are offered. See ad- 
vertisement in issue of May 12 for further 


particulars. 
Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

June 9.—-Elgin.—Appitrons.—Works of addi- 
tions to Inveravon School. Plans and specifica- 
tions with Mr. C. C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

JUNE 10. — Buckingham. — Prpiment.—New 
stonework to pediment over the entrance to 
Workhouse. Specifications from Mr. Thomas R. 
Hearn, Clerk, 26, West-street, Buckingham. 

JUNE 10. — Cornwall. — CLoAKROOMS, ETC.— 
Erection of cloakrooms, offices, etc., at the Stoke- 
climsland Council School. Plans and specifica- 
tion with Mr. B. C. Andrew, Architect to the 
Committee, Biddick’s-court, St. Austell. 

JUNE 10.—Devon.--HovsrE, ETC.- Erection of a 
bullock’s house and stable at Coomery Farm, in 
Cornworthyv. Plans and specification with Mr. 
W. F. Tollit, architect and surveyor, Totnes. 

June 10. — Fforestfach. —. PoLICF-STATION.— 
Erection of a police-station. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from Messrs. Hartland, 
Isaac, Watkins, & Lewis, solicitors, 7, Rutland- 
street, Swanson. 


June 12. —- Ayr. — Water Works. — Water 
supply for the Loch Bradan water supply dis- 
trict. Specification and quantities from the 


engineers, Messrs. J. & H. V. Eaglesham, 24, 
ellington-square, Ayr, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

_ JUNE 12. — Cardiff.—RenovaTinG, ETC.—Alter- 

ing and renovating premises, Nos. 11, 13, 15, 

Newport-road. llans and specification seen, 

and quantities from Mr. John W. Rodger, archi- 

tect, 14, High-street, Cardiil. 

June 12. — Grimsby. — BaATrHROOXMS.— Erection 
of bathrooms at the public convenience. 
Quantities and plan from Mr. H. G. Whyatt, 
A.M. Inst. C. E, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
170, Victoria-street, Grimsby, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

JUNE 12. — XlMracombe.— HEsIDENCE.— Erection 
of a residence. Messrs. S. J. Wilde & Son, 
Weston-super-Mare, and Mr. H. W. Weir, llíra- 
combe, joint architecta. 

JUNE 12. — Maghera, Ireland.—Scuoor.—For 
building & machine embroidery school. Quanti- 
ties from Mr. S. C. Hunter, quantity surveyor, 
2. Wellington-place, Belfast, on deposit of 11. 1s. 
Mr. J. St. John Phillips, A. R. I. B. A., architect, 
16, Donegall-square South, Belfast. 

JUNE 12.—Risca.—-SuHops.—-Erection of shops. 
Quantities, on deposit of 3l. 3s., from Mr. 
Stanley H. Hutchins, architect, Risca. 

Juse 12. — Salisbury.— BatHroom.—Erection 
of a bathroom, etc. Plan and specification with 
Mr. W. Goodwin, A. M. Inst. C. E., City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Salis— 

ury. 

JUNE 14. — Caerwys.--CLassroom .-—Construc- 
tion of an additional classroom to the Caerwys 
Church of Ens'and Schools. Plans and specifica- 
tions at the Caerwys Rectory. Mr. Philip LI. 
Dane P.A.S.1., architect and surveyor, Holy- 
well. 

JUNE 14. — Churwell.—WaREHOUSF.— Erection 
of warehouse. Plans and pecan cations seen, 


and quantities from Mr. e Buttery, 
L.R.I.B.A., architect, 1, Basinghall-square, 
Leeds. 

X June 14. — BStoke-on-Trent.—Scnoor.— The 


Staffordshire Education Committee invite tenders 
for new school and cookery centre at Milton, 
near Stoke-on-Trent. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

June 15.—Cheltenham.— Brock.—Erection of 
a block at the Naunton Park Council Schools. 
Plans and specifications with Messrs. Chatters & 
Smithson, architects. 


June 15, — Glasgow. — Excavatinc.—For the 
excavating work in connexion with Glasgow 
Head Post-oflice extension. Drawings with 


Messrs. Robert Scott & Sons, 115, Wellington- 
street, Glasgow. Quantities from H.M. Office 
of Works, 3, Parliament-square, Edinburgh, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

June 15.—Nigg.---Lanpinc SIL Ir.— Construction 
of a landing slip at Cromarty Ferry. Plan and 
specifications with Mr. P. Hay, Estate Office, 
Cromarty. 

JUNE 16. — Ferndale, Glam. — School. — En- 
largement of the Dyffryn Council School at Fern- 
dale. Plans and specifications seen, and quanti- 
ties, on deposit of 21. 2s., from the architect, Mr. 
J. Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

JUNE 16.—Needham Market. RrPAIRS, ETC.— 
Repairs and new work at Ivydene. Plans and 
specifications from Mr. Herbert Smith, Building 
Inspector, High-street, Needham Market. 

JUNE 16. — Pyle. — CnuHaPEL.—Erecting a new 
chapel and schoolroom. Plans and specifications 
with Messrs. Evans & Jones, architects, High- 
street, Port Talbot. 

JUNE 16. — Salisbury. — Rooms, etc. — For 
building an assembly-room, classrooms, etc. 
Drawings and specifications with Mr. F. Bath, 
F. R. I. „ F. S. I., architect and surveyor, 
Crown-chambers, Salisbury. 

JUNE 17. — Aberystwyth.—Reravitpinc.—For 
rebuilding Ffosrhydgaled. pinan: specification, 


and drawings from Mr. Bassett, 
A ETBA, architect and surveyor, Aberyst- 
wyth. 


JUNE 17.—Newton Abbot.—Hovsrs.— Erection 
of two dwelling-houses. Plans and specifications 
nt the office of the Newton Abbot Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., 21, Queen-street, Newton Abbot. 

.JUNE 17.— Southampton. DRILI. HaALL.—Erec- 
tion of a drill hall. Drawings, specification, and 
conditions of contract at the offices of the archi- 
tect. Mr. R. H. P. Bevis, Elm Grove-chambers, 
Southsea. Quantities on deposit of 3l. 3a. 

JUNF 19.—Abertridwr.—Suops, fre. Erection 
of three shops, etc., for Senghenydd and Aber 
Valley Co-operative Society, Ltd. Plans und 
specifications at the offices of the society. 

June 19. — Barmoor.— RrEsIDENCE.— Erecting a 
residence. Plans and bills of quantities seen 
with Mr. L. A. Londes. A. R. I. B. A., architect, 
Market- place. Morpeth. 


JUNE 19. — Guildford. — Repairs, ETC.—A ddi- 


tions, alterations, paintwork, and repairs to the 
elementary schools. Plans and specincation scen 
with the Borough Surveyor, Mr. C. G. Mason, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Tuns Gate. 

JUNE 19. — London.—Boi_pincs.—Erection of 
buildings at Electric Lighting Station, Totten- 
ham-lane, Hornsey. Pians and specifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. E. J. Lovegrove. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Highgate, N. 

JUNE 19. — Bleaford.— CELLS, FTC. Erection ot 
new cells, charge-room, and sergeant’s house to 
Sleaford Police-station. Drawings and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from the County Archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Clare, Sleaford, on deposit of 3l. 3a. 


JUNE 20. — Durham. — HaLr.—Erection of the 
Miners’ Hall at Ncw Kvo. Mr. Thos. Welsh, 
Holly-terrace, Stanley, S.. 

JUNE 20.—Guisborough.—Lasoratory, ETC — 
Erection of a science laboratory and gymnasium. 
Quantities, on deposit of 2l. 2s., from Mr J. R. 
Batterbee, Clerk to the Governors, Guisborough, 
Yorks. 

JUNE 20. — Holly Bush, Mon.—Hocses.—Erec- 
tion of twenty-four houses. Plans and speciica- 
tions with Mr Ralph Simmonds, architect and 
surveyor, Blackwood and Holly Bush. 


June 20. — Merthyr Tydfil.__Hovses.—FErec- 
tion of forty-five houses at Caemarydwn. Pians 
and specifications with the architect, Mr. Rees 
Morris, ‘‘ Idrisville," Merthyr Tydfil 


JUNE 21. — London.—Susway. ETC.— Construc- 
tion of a subway and underground sanitary con- 
veniences at the Broadway, Hammersmith. 
Plans seen, and specification and bill of quanti- 
ties from Mr. H. Muir, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hammersmith, W. 

JuNE 21. — Merthyr Tydfil.—Hovrsrs —Erec- 
tion of twenty-seven houses. Plans and speciti- 
cations with Mr. Rees Morris, Idrisviiie,’ 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

JuNeE 22. — Gosport. — Srsstons COURT, Fic - - 
Reconstruction and enlargement of the Petit 
Sessional Court, the erection of magistrats 
room and offices, together with certain aitera- 
tions to the police-station, Plans and specties- 


tion seen, and quantities from Mr. W. J 
Taylor, County Surveyor. The Castle, Win- 
chester, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

JuN 24. — Denholme.— ALTERATIONS. — Alte ta- 
tions, etc., to Denholme D.C. School. Plans 


seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1L, from the 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakenheid. 


Jone 24. — Smallbargh.—Cortaces.— Erection 
of six cottage? in Horning and six cottages in 
Happisburgh. Plans seen, and specifications on 
deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. Fairfax Davies, Clerk 
to the Council, North Walsham. 

JUNE 94.—ftockport.—ExTENSsICNs.—Dialstone- 
lane Hospital extension. Quantities from tue 
architect, Mr. James Jepson, 35, Great Under- 
bank, Stockport, on deposit of 3l. 3s. 

JUNE 26. — Droxford. — Rrraluns.— General re 
pairs to buildings at the Droxford Workhouse 
Specifications with Mr. H. Godfrey Pearson. 
Clerk, Bishop's Waltham. 

JUNF 26. — Nottingham. — ALTERATION, FTC -- 
For the alteration and adaptation of the“ Reai- 
dence," Edwards.lane, for the accommodation of 
children. Specifications and particulars from 
Mr. W. B. Starr, architect, 12, Victoria-strect, 
Nottingham. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

JUNE 27. — Southall. — Covrxrp- war — Con- 
struction of an iron and glass covered-way. 
Plans and specifications seen, and forms of ten- 
der from Mr. Reginald Brown, A M Inst C E. 


F. S. I., etc, Engineer and Surveyor, Pub.ic 
Offices, Southall. 
* June 30.— Sennen Cove. — Coastctargp 


BuviLDINGS.— Tenders are invited for erection of 


new coastguard buildings at Sennen Cove, near 
Land's End. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 


x JuLy 3. — Stopsley.—Scnoot. —The Bedíord. 
shire C.C. invite tenders for new Council scho! 
See advertisement in this issue for further par 
ticulars. 

* Jurx. 4.—Hemel Hempsted.—Scroo. — The 
Hemel Hempsted Local Education Authority in- 
vite tenders for new school at Two Waters. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

x Jury 8. — Wilmington, Kent. — Snooi — 
The Kent Education Committee invite ter des 
for new Council school at Wilmington, Birrt- 
wood Corner, Kent. See advertisement in th 
issue for further particulars. 

* Jury 10. — Bexhill.—Inrants’ Scuoot — The 
Bexhill Education Committee invite tenders fr 
an infants’ school. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL SENSE. 


F those who have taken up 
() architecture as a profession it 
would be interesting to know 
how many have been led to do so by 
irresistible impulse—by the conviction 
that it afforded the one outlet for their 
talents. l 
Rather is it among the professions 
that must assume at their outset a 
primarily business side that architecture 
must be placed. The career commences 
in an office that is, rightly enough, a 
very different place from a studio, and 
it is only in later years that the real 


meaning of the profession has an oppor- 
tunity of developing itself. It may 
never do so. The student who has 
chosen architecture as a vocation, or 
who has had it chosen for him by well- 
meaning parents or guardians, may, 
while proving an excellent exponent 
of the business side of his profession, 
fail ever to find himself "—fail, that 
is, to justify his devotion to it for his 
life-work. 

If, on the other hand, there should 
be revealed to him an insight of the 
architectural sense, an appreciation of 


proportion, mass, form, the profession will 
at once be raised above a purely business 
career, and will place him so inspired 
in the domain of the arts. 

How rare this is at the outset is hardly 
realised. Such a sense often seems to 
dawn by happy accident, at a mature 
age, and it would seem to come oftener 
to those who have not been concerned 
with architecture as a profession, but 
have gone to it for study and pleasure, 
for relaxation. from their immediate 
business pursuits. And such men, had 
they ‘the conditions of the Middle Ages 
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to favour them, would possibly have 
proved to be some of our finest architects, 
leaving behind them results quite worthy 
of ranking with the work of those who 
have followed the profession in the 
orthodox way. It is often to the man 
unconcerned with buildings that the 
perception of architectural form comes 
with its fullest meaning. 

Circumstances, not definite choice, 
decide & career in the majority of cases, 
and an immature mind may as suddenly 
awaken to a literary sense in the archi- 
tect’s office as an architectural sense 
may dawn on one who has had no special 
training in that direction. 

A great architect is the happy combi- 
nation of a mind that has been trained 
in the medium that affords it most 
scope for its imagination. Long uncon- 
scious of the direction of his powers, the 
very realisation of this knowledge at a 
critical period is an impulse to genius 
that cannot come to one who knows it 
would come too late. Genius is the 
realisation of great things created in the 
mind, and a great architect must be 
able to do all and more than he who has 
had all the architectural training avail- 
able. The latter indeed will often seem 
to achieve more than a true architects 
mind if that be unrealised, unless we are 
able to discern in what other direction 
that instinct has been applied. For a 
genius will find material to be wrought 
by him—the medium wherein to express 
himself—in whatever path chance may 
have thrown him. 

Even in those cases where there has 
been a strong underlying impulse towards 
the deliberate selection of architecture as 
a profession, it has been actuated more 
by the inducement held out by the liope 
of erecting buildings—churches and large 
houses—than any prompting towards 
the realisation of architectural forms— 
the ambition to shine in the highest 
paths of the profession rather than the 
aspiration to express oneself through 
architecture. 

To aim at the “ essentials of architec- 
ture " is to endeavour to find just that 
point which makes a building something 
more. There is always that moment 
in any creation of man when one added 
touch shall mean everything or nothing. 
And so we s^ck the spark that turns a 
sentence into a piece of literature, or the 
masterstroke that transposes a building 
into architecture. 

The test of all art is a contemporary 
test, and cannot be referred to the 
past. There must be represented some- 
thing compatible with the experience and 
accumulated intellect of the present. 
The past is an historical reckoning. Isit 
something to us ?—not, was it something 
to them ?—should be the question, as 
true as regards architecture as it is 
with literature. It is well enough to 
trace the development of an art from 
its primitive stages, from the days when 
it stood for great things to the minds 
which fashioned it, onwards to the times 
when such things appear grotesque and 
puerile. But to lapse into the archaic 
and the primitive for our present needs 
is to travel along a road that leads no- 
where. Architecture, in common with 
any other art, must grow with the age; 
be as invested as any department of the 
human intelligence with the time spirit, 
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and sum up the past in the present, for 
a vital understanding of that moment 
bv us. 

It is not by slavish copying of an 
ancient building that we can produce fine 
buildings. If so, we might all become 
great dramatists by copving out Lear. 
But in the great buildings of the ancient 
and medieval worlds are the qualities 
to be grasped and interpreted in the spirit 
of our own age, according as there be 
genius sufficient to perceive and re- 
create those qualities in a fashion that 
shall be the more intense as being inspired 
by the accumulation of experience. 


— —— 


ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE AND 
THE CITY CORPORATION. 


S F any justification were needed for 
the contention that the City 
authorities were not sufficiently 
well informed to be competent 
to deal with such a question as St. 
Paul's Bridge it is amply provided by an 
article in the City Press. After admitting 
that the Corporation had so far taken 
no architectural advice beyond that of 
an eminent survevor, the writer proceeds 
to tell us that the reason for this course 
of action is obvious. The first step 
is to secure Parliamentary approval 
of the scheme in outline. Later on it 
will be time enough to invoke the aid of 
an architectural expert for the purpose 
of settling the exact formation of the 
structure.” 

That is, after the whole scheme has 
been hopelessly spoilt by an improper 
lay-out. an architect is to be called in 
to invest it with artistic merit by drawing 
the entasis of a column or a moulding 
for the balustrade, and by this means 
the just claims of architectural beauty 
and fitness are to be satisfied. 

It reallv is difficult to know what to 
sav to this. We have already been 
taken to task by our contemporary for 
endangering the entente cordiale by 
referring to second-rate French provincial 
towns in connexion with the City of 
London. We are afraid we must now 
take the risk of endangering the peace of 
Europe by saving that we doubt if it 
would be possible to find any third-rate 
European town in which such extra- 
ordinary ideas could obtain the support 
of a responsible and well-informed 
journal. 

In such towns responsible people 
would understand that the architectural 
aspect includes all aspects; that beauty 
should be inherent in the general lay-out 
of such a scheme; that once started on 
wrong lines no amount of exquisite 
detail or ornament will ever set it nght; 
that later on it will not be time enough 
to call in an architectural expert—except 
to tell them that it is too late and that 
thev should have called him in before. 
Certainly there will be time enough for 
that. 

In his recent letter to the Times 
the Chairman of the Bridge House 
Estates Committee seems to claim to 
have considered the matter from the 
architectural standpoint by courteously 
receiving deputations of architects and 
other artists, listening to and discussing 
their views, and then proceeding to calmly 
ignore them—presumably because they 
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did not happen to agree with certain 
preconceived ideas and a certain line 
of action to which, unfortunatelv, the 
Corporation seem to have been more or 
less pledged, and from which it was 
difficult to retreat with dignitv. The 
statement at the end of this letter se«m« 
to add further proof to the contention 
that the Corporation does not realise 
that the architectural aspect of a town 
planning scheme like this includes al! 
other aspects—that the business of 
the architect as a skilled planner is 
to consider the various points of view 
of the engineer, the Police Commissioner. 
the valuer, the medical officer of health, 
and all others concerned, to satisfy all 
the practical requirements of the town. 
and in so doing to create a work of art 
It is his dailv exercise in this difheu't 
art of reconciling conflicting interests 
that gives him his special skill in such 
matters. To decide this question froin 
an architectural standpoint is therefore 
to decide it aright. 

According to the City Press, we are 
very indignant with the City Corporation 
for flying in the face of the architects 
and of their supporters in the Press. 
All the same, we would rather thev 
did even this than not fly at all. What 
distressed us was their refusal to fl. 
their inability to rise to a point of view 
from which a wider and more compre- 
hensive outlook could be obtained. 
In the heat of our indignation we are 
supposed to have lost our sense of 
perspective; even so we have sufficient 
left to prevent us from looking upon this 
article as argument or as anv real defence 
of the action of the Corporation. 

The fact that Lord Claud Hamilton 
has withdrawn his opposition to the Bill. 
for the reason that it has been repre- 
sented to him that "the scheme as 
passed by the Committee is the onlv one 
by which the tramway can be effectuallv 
carried out," shows again how little this 
matter has been really threshed out. As 
long ago as last July we published a 
scheme providing for the trams, to which 
we have never seen any objections 
raised. The latest suggestion by Mr. 
W. H. White for a Y-shaped approach 
shows also how manv possible wars 
there are of dealing with the scheme 1n 
an architectural manner, none of which 
seem to have been thought of before. 

We can only record our profound 
satisfaction that Parliament, as we 
ventured confidently to predict, has 
faithfully reflected the new spirit of the 
age and saved the reputation of London. 

We congratulate the Institute, Pro- 
fessor Pite, and all those who have 
helped in the good cause on the successful 
result of their efforts. 

————— —— 


ADDINGTON PALACE. 


By direction of the trustees of the late 
Mr. F. A. English, Messrs. Douglas Young 
& Co. will submit for sale on July 11, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, the estate known as 
Addington Palace, formerly one of the 
Archiepiscopal residences of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, and rich in historical associa- 
tions. The present mansion is surrcunded by 
about 1,151 acres of park and farm land. ard 
the whole forms one of the most notable 
properties near London. A few years ago 
the interior of the mansion was reconstru ted 
and decorated under the superintendence of 
Mr. Norman Shaw. It is possible that the 
land may be developed on garden city fines. 
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NOTES. 


, Tae Bishop of Stepney 
Memorial writes to suggest that, as 
fo King, the provision of a central 

Edward VII. provision of a cen ra 
monument to King 
Edward VII. would cost only a small part 
of the money at the Committee's disposal, 
the remainder might be utilised for 
another memorial of permanent utility by 
converting the present derelict premises 
of the Shadwell Fish Market into an open 
space. Why does the Bishop assume that 
a central monument would only cost a 
small part of the money subscribed? We 
were under the impression that the great 
expense of acquiring and clearing an 
adequate site in the central part of 
London was one of the reasons for 
choosing the St. James's Park site, 
and also for the subsequent delay in 
making further suggestions. Judging 
from previous experience, the Committee 
is only too likely to be restricted in its 
choice by the question of cost. We have 
every sympathy with the Bishop's desire 
to see a well-laid-out open space at 
Shadwell. On its own merits alone this 
is a proposal worthy of all support, but 
public opinion is not likely to be satisfied 
with Shadwell as a position for London’s 
monument to King Edward, and if the 
Committee attempts to divide its energies 
between two it will probably do justice 
to neither. It had much better do one 
and do it supremely well; then we shall 
not require another memorial of per- 
manent utility. Why of “ permanent 
utility "^ ? Is not a monument of 
permanent utility—as a monument? 
We do not seem able to get rid of the 
feeling that & monument needs some 
sort of excuse that it should be made 
to justify its existence by being something 
other than a monument; by serving some 
useful purpose which may or may not 
have some relation to the idea it is 
designed to express. 


Ir is gratifying to find 


ee the critic of the Times, 
the. Royal in his notice of the Archi- 
Academy. tectural Room at the Royal 


Academy, referring to 
architecture as “the most living of all 
the arts of design at present.” It is 
also interesting to notice that he lends 
his authority to the view that representa- 
tions of architecture ought not necessarily 
to be works of art in themselves, and 
that buildings, when executed, are best 
represented by photographs. Arc hi- 
tecture,” he points out, is not a pictorial 
art; and a picturesque painter can mis- 
represent it to any extent, concealing 
both its virtues and its defects." To the 
misleading effect of so many of the draw- 
mgs which make it impossible to judge 
the real qualities of the actual building 
he is inclined. to attribute much of the 
public indifference to this exhibition. 
There is probably some truth in this, 
but it is not altogether the fault of 
architects, as he seems to suggest. 
Architects have often attempted to 
make the exhibition more useful to the 
profession and more interesting to the 
public, but they are not vet in a 
majority on the Council of the Royal 
Academy, and painters have their own 
ideas on the subject. Models they may 
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tolerate, but photographs—never. No 
doubt the logical attitude would be to 
demand a proportion of the gullery 
space in accordance with the importance 
of the art of architecture, and liberty 
for architects to arrange it in their 
own way; failing this, to leave the 
exhibition severely alone—but not being 
more logical than other people, architects 
continue to drift on as they are. 


" WE notice that an evening 
Mosen contemporary, in a para- 
raph headed The 
Pushful Architect,” indicating its dis- 
approval of the agitation for the proper 
treatment of St. Paul’s Bridge, informs 
us that it does not like the domination of 
the architect, and that it hopes the House 
of Commons will resolutely set its face 
against it. We do not think our con- 
temporary need distress itself unduly. 
The danger that the architect will 
dominate either the public or the House 
of Commons in matters architectural is, 
we fear, by no means an immediate one. 
But is not this attitude just a little 
unreasonable ? Apart from the question 
of anv possible advantage to the archi- 
tectural profession—the possibility of 
which appears to disquiet the writer— 
every profession seems to owe a duty 
to the State where its expert knowledge 
is concerned. This duty the Institute 
endeavoured to perform. It could have 
done no less. Where, for instance, the 
publie health is concerned, the medical 
profession has a right—or rather a duty— 
to put forward its opinion, and, if neces- 
sary, to protest. If it did not, our 
contemporary, in the plentitude of its 
zcal for the public welfare, would prob- 
ablv be the very first to call attention 
to such a grave dereliction of duty. 
If only it understood a little more of the 
real nature and importance of this 
question it would, no doubt, adopt the 
same attitude here. Our contemporary 
also complains that a satisfactory scheme 
will cost more money, which the“ City 
unaided will have to find," and asks, 
“Why should it?" The City “ un- 
alded " accepts the dignity, the credit, 
and the influence attached to its exalted 
position and its historic past; “ unaided ” 
it reaps the benefits, advantages, and 
profits of the same; but when it comes 
to carrying out “ unaided ” the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of its position— 
that, we suppose, is another matter. 
As the writer asks, '* Why should it?“ 


“A Woman HOUSE. 
HOLDER" writes from 
Letchworth to the daily 
Press to ask whether the jury which 
judged the houses at Gidea Park was 
composed entirely of men. If so, she 
contends that the “ verdict is of lessened 
value." Not necessarily so, we venture 
to say. An architect who is competent 
to judge house designs may know—and 
quite frequently does know—as much 
about them as any woman who lives 
in and administers them when built, 
just as he knows the requirements of 
any other class of building to which he 
has given special attention. All the 
same, there 1s something to be said for 
the point of view that those who occupy 
or use a building should have a voice in 
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its selection. This system is adopted 
with success in competitions on the 
Continent, where the jury of technical 
experts is frequently strengthened by 
the addition of laymen with personal 
experience of the administration and 
practical working of the particular class 
of building to be erected, and we see no 
reason why it should not be equally 
successful in this country. When, how- 
ever, A Woman Householder " contends 
that until women take up the profession 
of architecture and co-operate with 
men the perfect house will remain a 


thing of the future, we hesitate to 
agree. After all, most men—even 


architects—live in houses of one sort or 
another, and some of them get to know 
quite a lot about their practical working. 
The tendency which ** A Woman House- 
holder" deplores in some of the houses 
in the garden cities to sacrifice internal 
comfort and convenience to external 
effect —picturesque or otherwise—is not 
the outcome of ignorance of their 
arrangements, but of original sin. It 
is not, however, a sin peculiar to house 
designers or confined to garden cities 
alone; it may be seen, we regretfully 
admit, in every class of building. If 
we dared to express our real conviction 
we should be tempted to say tliat women 
would be likely to show just as much 
original sin as men when it came to 
designing houses for other women to live 
in—judging by the costumes some of 
them design for others to wear. The 
mere idea of this theory applied to every 
other class of building, with the vision 
it conjures up of all those responsible 
for their administration end practical 
working taking up the profession of 
architecture to show us how to do it, 
convinces us that this engaging idea 
also is likely to remain a thing of the 
future. 


FISHMONGERS HALL, 
where the annual dinner 
of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects will be held on 
July 4, is an imposing and fortunately- 
situated building overlooking the Thames 
at London Bridge. The third structure 
erected by the Worshipful Company, 
it dates from 1830, when the adjacent 
bridge was built, and was the work of 
Henry Roberts, who died in 1876. 
The river front, with its balustraded 
terrace and Grecian-Ionic hexastyle and 
pediment, is no less a pleasing feature 
than the entrance front, with its sculp- 
tured coat-of-arms and appropriate bas- 
reliefs of sea-horses. At the top of the 
broad staircase is the noble apartment 
which is so fitting a place for a gathering 
of architects and artists. A portrait 
of Queen Victoria faces the minstrel 
gallery, and around the room, between 
the Corinthian pilasters, hang shields 
emblazoned with the armorial bearings 
of past Prime Wardens. Many Lord 
Mayors have belonged to the Company, 
among them being Sir William Walworth, 
who, in 1381, slew Wat Tyler in the 
presence of Richard II. One of the best- 
remembered Fishmongers was Thomas 
Doggett, the comedian, for whose prizes 
a sculling race takes place every year 
on the Thames from London Bridge to 
Chelsea. Our illustration (p. 735), from 
an etching by Mr. F. 8. Unwin, shows 
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Fishmongers' Hall in its normal condition, 
not as it 18 now, half covered with Corona- 
tion timber. The Wren spire, behind 
Adelaide Buildings, on the other side of 
the bridge, is that of the Church of St. 
Magnus the Martyr, Lower Thames-street. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 


AT the business general meeting of 
Monday, the 12th inst., the officers, Council, 
and Standing Committees for the ensuing 
session were declared duly elected, in 
accordance with the scrutineers’ reports, as 
follows: 

The Council. 

President. Leonard Stokes. 


Past-Presidents.—'T. E. Collcutt; Ernest 
George, A.R.A. l 
Vice-Presidente. — Reginald Blomfield, 


A. R. A.; E. Guy Dawber; Ernest Newton, 
A. R. A.; J. W. Simpson. 

Hon, Secretary.—H. T. Hare. 

Members of Council.—W. H, Brierley; 
Walter Cave; Max Clarke; William Flock- 
hart; J. Sivewright Gibson; J. Alfred 
Gotch; W. Curtis Green; E. T. Hall; George 
Hubbard; Arthur Keen; H. V. Lanchester; 
E. L. Lutyens; G. H. Fellowes Prynne; 
Halsey R. Ricardo; Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas; E. W. Wimperis; William Wood- 
ward: P. Scott Worthington. 

Associate Members of Council.—S. K. 
Greenslade: W. J. Tapper; H. Inigo Trigys; 
H. W. Wills; A. Needham Wilson; Septimus 
Warwick. 

Representatives of Allied Societies.— H. C. 
Charlewood (Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion); S. D. Kitson (Leeds and Yorks Archi- 
tectural Society); Edgar Wood (Manchester 
Society of Architects); James Jerman 
(Devon and Exeter Architectural Society): 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers (Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors); A. E. Murray 
(Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland): 
W. F. Wilkie (Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture): C. Locke Wilson (Cardiff, South 


Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ 
Society); J. F. Wood (Bristol Society of 
Architects). 


Representative of the ` Architectural 
Association.—Gerald C. Horsley. 

Auditors.—John Hudson; William Henry 
Burt. 


The Standing Committees. 

Art.—Fellows: C. C. Brewer; W. H. 
Brierley; Walter Cave; W. Flockhart; W. A. 
Forsyth; G. C. Horsley; T. G. Lucas; E. L. 
Lutyens; Ernest Newton; E. A. Rickards. - 
Associates: S. K. Greenslade; J. J. Joass; 
W. J. Tapper; H. Inigo Triggs; Septimus 
Warwick; A. Needham Wilson. 

Literature. —Fellows: F. T. Bauzallay: 
J. Alfred Gotch; W. Curtis Green: D. B. 
Niven: G. H. Fellowes Prynne:; Halsey 
Ricardo; C. S. Spooner; Sir A. Brumwel! 
Thomas; E. P. Warren; P. L. Waterhouse.-— 
Associates: W. Millard; H. Passmore; 
C. E. Sayer; C. Wontner Smith: A. J. 
Stratton; H. W. Wills. 

Practice.—Fellows: R. S. Ayling; H. Chat- 


feild Clarke: A. W. S. Cross; Matt. 
Garbutt: A. W. Moore; C. S. Peach; S. 
Perks; H. D. Searles-Wood; H. Tanner, 


jun.: William Woodward.—Associates: K. 
Gammell; J. N. Horsfield; C. E. Hutchin- 
son: H. H. Langston; H. Shepherd; H. A. 
Woodineton. - ; 

Sieh . Fellows: H. P. Adams: Max 
Clarke: F. R. Farrow; Ernest Flint; Horace 
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Gilbert; G. Hornblower; G. Hubbard; John 
Murray; R. Elsey Smith; W. H. White.— 
Associates: G. L. Elkington; C. J. Marshall; 
A. E. Munby; D. L. Solomon; E. W. M. 
Wonnacott; E. A. Young. 


The usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Institute was held on Monday at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Mr. Guy Dawber in the 
chair. 


BUILDING METHODS IN EGYPT. 

Mr. Ernest Richmond, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
read & paper on “ Building Methods in 
Egypt,' of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

“ Disorder, dilapidation, and neglect seem, 
nt first sight, to be the prevailing and, indeed, 
almost the sole characteristics, at least of the 
lower Egyptian towns. The buildings look as 
if they were never repaired, and many of them 
as 1f any attempt at repair, short of complete 
reconstruction, would be out of the question. 
The dilapidated appearance of an Egyptian 
house is to be attributed to a large extent to 
the condition of the surface rendering of the 
walls. The surface rendering is an important 
feature in Egyptian building. 

Buildings 1n Egypt stand in conditions with 
which it would probably be difficult to find a 
parallel elsewhere. During the flood season 
their foundations are in water or in mud, and, 
after the Nile has fallen, on hard-caked clay. 
The ground forming the bed upon which 
foundations rest changes, then, materially 
in character twice every year. Such changes 
do not take place without some effect upon the 
foundations, and, consequently, upon the 
superstructures of buildings. 

The annual recurring changes in the nature 
of the soil are not, however, the only changes 
to which the buildings are subjected. "There 
is an extensive range of temperature, not only 
between winter and summer, but between 
night and day. Further, the atmosphere of 
Egypt is remarkable for its dryness. The 
effect of rapid and frequent rises and falls 
of temperature is very marked. 

No particular attention has, then, in the 
ast been paid by Egyptians to the varying 
evels of the subsoil water as a determining 
factor in the problem of choosing a founda- 
tion bed for buildings. The practice has 
rather been, and stil is, to regard the 
character of the soil, rather than the level of 
the subsoil water, and to build, if possible, on 
the black alluvium, if not upon made 
earth compacted by time, or, as in ancient 
Egypt, probably bv ramming and watering. 

The original building material in Egypt was 

without doubt mud brick. This material is 
still used to a very large extent; and although 
for important work it has been replaced by 
stone and burnt brick, vet the traditional con- 
ception of walling derived from mud-brick 
construction has remained, throughout his- 
tory, inherent in the Egyptian builder, and it 
is possible to detect through all Egyptian work 
—ancient, medieval, and modern—the 
dominating presence of those ideas which 
originated from mud-brick construction. 
In native practice the materials most 
generally used throughout Egypt are burnt 
brick and mud brick. Rubble stone is also 
employed, but not to the same extent. This 
material is used principally in Cairo and 
Alexandria owing to the existence near these 
towns of conveniently-situated quarries. 

The tendency of an Egyptian mason, if left to 
himself, when using rubble stone is to break it 
into small pieces approaching the size of bricks. 
The native burnt brick is usually very rough; 
it is made of a mixture of mud and chopped 
straw cast in moulds, then built into clamps 
and burnt. The just proportion of width to 
length, necessary for bonding purposes, is not 
considered or aimed at; nor is much attention 
paid to burning the bricks evenly. 

In demolishing Egyptian buildings it is 
found that the mortar in the heart of the 
walls is almost all turned to dust, unless, of 
course, gypsum has been used, bnt this is 
very rare owing to the expense. To build a 


9.in, wall with such materials, and on such a 


soil, would be out of the question; and a 
14 in. wall would be somewhat risky. The 
Egvptian. builder does not attempt to do 
either: he builds a thick wall, rarely, if ever, 
less than half a metre thick. 

If rubble stone is used. the masons work in 
palrs, one man on one side of the wall and 
his colleague on the other. Except. that each 
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proceeds at more or less the same pace, there 
is little connexion between their work. There 
is no thorough bond. Practically two thin 
walls are constructed independently, and the 
space in between is filled with smaller stones 
and laige masses of mortar. The mortar, if 
it is of mud, kosremil, and fat lime, and if 
it keeps fairly damp, hardens rathen than 
sets. On the hardening of the mortar, more 
especially on the outside of the joints, does 
the stability of the wall to a large extent 
depend; and, in order to fortify the oute: 
joints and to render them as capable as 
possible of fulfilling their function of small 
retaining walls, to any inferior mortar which 
may have turned to powder instead of harden- 
ing, it is a common custom to bed in the sur- 
face joints small pieces of stone. When fat 
lime and sand mortar is used the same prac- 
tice is often followed, for it is recognised that 
this mortar sels only on the face, so that the 
face joint assumes a structural importance 
which it does not possess when a mortar 
capable of setting in the heart of the wall is 
used. If the wall is constructed of brick 
harüly any more attention is paid to bond 
than in the case of a rubble-stone wall The 
same mortars are used as those already de 
scribed, the object of their use being solely 
to provide beds on which to place successive 
courses of brick. A more or less systematic 
appearance of bond is given to the face of a 
wall, but the application of the principle i« 
not extended ta the interior. Each course is 
constructed by laying bricks side by sde 
about one centimetre apart; the vertical jcints 
between the bricks are purposely left chen; 
such as are not left open are only accidentally 
filled during the process of laying the hori- 
zontal beds. Native-built brick walls, like 
those in rubble, are rarely, if ever, less than 
half a metre in thickness. Walls, whether 
of brick or rubble, and standing upon a 
foundation bed liable to frequent movements, 
would, of course, soon collapse unless the 
entire absence of bond in the masonry itself 
were not by some means supplemented. The 
bond necessary for giving some degree «f 
stability is provided by means of horizontal 
pieces of timber placed over and under a!l 
openings and forming lintels and sills. 
Ranges of these timbers are carried round 
the building, and similar ranges are bedded 
in the walls at the levels of floors and roofs, 
where they form plates to receive the joints: 
and other timbers are placed, apparently 
promiscuously, in any position independent 
of opening or levels of floors and roofs. The 
amount of timber judged necessary depends 
on the nature of the land built upon, more 
being used in buildings upon“ made soil. or 
in soil with an admixture of sand, than in 
those constructed on the black alluvium. 

The surface of the wall is, when finished. 
provided with a rendering very generally com. 
posed of fat lime and sand. The object in 
view is not only to improve the appearance 
of the building, but to fulfil a structural 
need, that of protecting the outer joints of 
the masonry from the destructive influence 
of the sun and wind. The joints would. 
in the absence of the protective rendering. 
become cracked and gradually destroyed, or. 
as the native builder sometimes expresses it. 
the sun would ''burn"' the joints, and so 
prepare for the gradual collapse of the buil4- 
ing owing to the escape of the dried and 
crumbled mortar in the interior of its wails. 
unless built so phenomenally thick as to be 
disproportioned to an ordinary building. 

The main characteristics of a wall, such as 
that. described, appear to be its elasticity and 
the capacity it possesses to adapt itself, in a 
certain. measure, to movements, both those 
in the foundation bed caused by the rise ard 
fall of the subsoil water, and those in the 
superstructure itself, caused by stresses set 


up by changes of temperature. The func 


tion of the timbers is to assist the bond ; under 
opening they resist shearing stresses, acting 
as sills, and taking up the effects of unequal 
pressures which, without them, would in these 
positions be apt to cause cracks. In the case 
of a threatened settlement in the foundation 
bed, or in the masonry itself. between anv 
two points in a length of wall, their actien 
tends to be that of beams; and, in the ca-- 
of a threatened corner settlement, that f 
cantilevers; in both cases they help to trans- 
mit pressures to more solid portions of walling 
or foundation bed, and thus provide to some 
extent for the gradnal autematic adjustment 
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and distribution of pressures. In the best 
examples sutticient success is obtained to pre- 
clude any danger of sudden collapse. But 
the success does not extend to producing a 
building, which will not, fairly soon after 
completion, begin to show signs of dilapida- 
tion, more especially in the case of houses 
in Lower Egypt. Small cracks will occur; 
the rendering will begin to fall from the 
100sely-built walls, especially in houses of 
two stones or nrore, and trom the face of 
the timbers which have been inserted to pro- 
vide bond. Doors and windows will perhaps 
jam in their frames owing to slight masonry 
settlements; the walls to a height of about a 
metre above ground level will Jose their 
rendering owing to the evaporation of the 
aamp, which, in the absence of any damp- 
proof course, has risen by capillary attraction 
in the wall, causing crystallisation at the 
surface of the wall of the salts contained in 
the materials of which 1t is built. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
changed conditions introduced by an increased 
intlow of foreigners have brought about. some 
modifications to native Egyptian structural 
methods. The defects of the ordinary 
Egyptian-built house being fairly obvious, it 
is not, of course, ditticult to propose remedies. 
A more stable wall is needed; bond and im- 
ported hydraulic lime are therefore indicated. 
A drier wall could be ensured by the use 
of a damp-proof course of imported asphalt or 
bituminous sheeting. The foundation bed 
can be consolidated by various methods so 
as to reduce to a mmimum the effects of the 
subsoil water level changes; or the founda- 
tions can be made of a rigid character capable 
of resisting the effecta of movements. lm- 
ported steel joists can be used to replace 
wooden lintels over openings and wooden 
floors and roofs. Wooden beams built into 
the wails for bonding purposes can be omitted. 
By these means a more solid, a healthier, 
and a more fire-resisting building can be 
erected. Such changes as these indicate the 
general effect of European influence on 
building in Egypt. 

Up till a few years ago it was a common 
practice to excavate the whole of the area to 
be covered by a building and to lay down a 
thick rait of concrete. The concrete was laid 
in layers and well rammed and watered. 
The ground was flooded before the concrete 
was laid, in order that any weak spots might 
show themselves. The raft of concrete has of 
late years been largely replaced by concrete 
piles. Holes ahout seventy-five centimetres 
across are punched in the ground by means 
of pointed weights dropped from a height. 
This results not only in forming a hollow shaft 
in the ground into which the concrete to form 
the pile is rammed, but also in compressing 
the whole of the area built over, and so in 
compacting the soil to a very marked extent. 
The ramming of the concrete into these hollow 
shafts causes the weight of the building to 
he distributed laterally as well as vertically. 
The tops of the concrete piles, which are 
spaced about 3 metres apart, are connected 
by beams in reinforced concrete, and on these 
beams the walls are raised. This method has 
given, on the whole, satisfactory results. 
Broad-spreading foundations of reinforced con- 
crete have also given good results. How far 
time will confirm the: wisdom of choosing 
such methods of construction is a matter for 
conjecture and speculation. In view, how- 
ever, of the local ditliculties in getting trust- 
worthy workmanship, it is difficult, as yet, 
to look with complete confidence on a system 
such as the reinforced concrete system, which 
depends to so great an extent on workman- 
ship. Experience in Egypt has, however, 
brought, so far as I am aware, no evidence 
against its use either in foundations or as a 
means of constructing the beams which con- 
nect the head of concrete. piles as just de- 
ecrihed. But it. is clear that such a system 
should not be employed unless very special 
precautions in respect of supervision are 
taken. The desire to improve upon the 


loosely-builb and unsatisfactory native wall: 


has brought about the use of mortars in which 
cemenís or imported hydraulic limes form the 
chief ingredients. Steel-frame buildings are 
even beginning to make their appearance in 
Egypt, though it is too early to say with. what 
result. Methods such as these have produced, 


in Cairo and Alexandria, a large number of. 


buildings suitable for modern requirements. 
While it is very desirable, for reasons 
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already given, to build with more rigidity than 
is possible by employing purely native 
methods and materials, it has been found that 
it is not always easy to determine the degree 
of rigidity which must not be exceeded. 
Almost as great inconvenience may, in certain 
circumstances, be caused by too rigidly build- 
ing a wall or roof as by one which is too 
loosely put together. 

In Egypt there is, as yet, no established 
tradition capable of providing a suitable and 
complete guide when building for the fulfil- 
ment of modern needs. It is not, then, sur- 
prising that European builders have met with 
some experiences neither happy nor expected. 
The problem before them is of a two-fold 
nature. How, on the one hand, to build so 
as to fulfil modern requirements in regard 
to stability, fire-resistance, health, main- 
tenance, and repair; and, on the other, to 
keep within the limits imposed by local 
physical or climatic conditions. To find the 
middle way, and to make a satisfactory har- 
mony between local conditions and require- 
ments of foreign origin, must be an object of 
the architect, as well as of other workers in 
Kgvpt. Something may be learnt from a 
study of native practice; but, owing to the 
great differences in the manner of life 
followed by the inhabitants of houses built in 
accordance with that practice and that 
followed by most Europeans, such a study will 
not take us very far. Even the most care- 
ful and sympathetic examination of native 
methods will not do much more than provide 
an explanation as to why buildings, which 
pes every sign of decay and dilapidation, 

o not collapse more often.” 


Mr. R. Weir Schultz, 

in moving à vote of thanks to the author, 
said it seemed only the other day, although 
it was years ago, that they were congratulat- 
ing Mr. Richmond on the chance of going to 
Egypt and working with Mr. Somers Clarke 
in his investigations on some of the Coptic 
monuments. After that Mr. Richmond went 
to the department for the repair of the 
mosques, where they worked more than any- 
where else in the old traditions of the country. 
Later on he went to the War Office, where he 
had the opportunity of dealing with import- 
ant buildings for barrack purposes, and then 
the Departinent for Public Works, knowing a 
good man, secured his services, and he was 
now Director of Public Buildings in Egypt. 
When he was in Egypt a few years ago he 
saw a number of works which had been under 
Mr. Richmond's direction, and in every case 
thev were direct, straightforward, suitable 
buildings for the purposes for which they 
were intended, and so far as possible local 
conditions had been utilised. There was no 
attempt made to copy forms which were of 
no use, or to imitate old patterns which 
would be out of place. It was a pity Mr. 
Richmond had not shown them some of the 
modern buildings with which he was con- 
nected. Of course, one of the great difficulties 
was the putting up of buildings for 
Europeans with native workmen, who did not 
understand the conditions under which 
Europeans lived. He would also have liked 
to have heard something more about the 
details of the craftsmanship of the woodwork 
and the beautiful plaster windows which they 
still made in Egypt. Craftsmanship in Egypt 
was very much alive, and tradition still re- 
mained. There was a movement for technical 
instruction in Egypt some time ago, and he 
rather regretted that thev had not found a 
Director in Egypt who would have perpetuated 
the traditions. However, a very able man 
went out from this country, who was imbued 
with European ideas, and -he took out a 
number of models which had been made in a 
technical school in London. The . climate 
proved too much for them, and they fell to 
pieces. ` There was an excellent Arab museum 
in Cairo full of the most beautiful examples of 
Arab craftsmanship. 


Professor Flinders Petrie, 


in seconding the motion, said the paper ex- 


. plained in many ways ancient methods, and 
also showed how the necessities of modern 
times had. on the whole, been successfully 
met. 


lt had to be remembered that thev 
had to deal with native workmen, and with 
-many whe were unable to use æ plan. The 
paper was also interesting in showing the 
contact of the Eastern and Western methods, 
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and how necessary it was to understand tlie 
reason of a thing before they attempted to 
aeal with it. He had passed a good deal 
of his life in mud-huts in Egypt, and had 
observed something of the nature of the 
materials used. With regard to the point 
raised of the better appearance of the towns 
of Upper Egypt, that ought not, he thought, 
to be attributed solely to the climate. The 
population of Lower Egypt was almost 
entirely Arab, while in Upper Egypt it was 
largely Coptic, and they would find a. differ- 
ence in every way in the appearance of a 
Coptia and a Mahommedan town. As to 
desert sites, he remembered an attempt at 
house building on a desert site near Cairo, but 
they did not observe a watercourse coming 
down from the mountains 20 yds. away, and 
before iong the water came and: swept right 
through the houses; so that they had to look 
to the surroundings, as well as to the founda- 
tions, and that was the mud facing, which 
was the greater part of the strength of a wall. 
li they built a mud-brick wall it rocked, and 
the only way to prevent it was by mud facing 
on both sides. The mud facing was made 
of large grains of sand with just enough mud 
to fill up the interstices. A great deal of 
trouble was taken in getting this mud mortar 
right. ‘The builder made his mud of sand 
and spread out a sample in the sun to dry, 
and he put sand in until it showed no sign 
of cracking. He had seen a plaster wall of 
the kind stand hours of driving rain, followed 
by the hot sun, which would dry it within 
half an hour, and nothing happened, because 
it simply consisted of sand grains in contact. 
Elasticity of walling had been referred to, and 
the ancient Egyptians went in for curious 
methods. They had corrugated walls for 
getting over the ditficulty of contraction and 
expansion—the wall could get a little flatter - 
or a little more curved according as the 
foundations gave. Another point was that the 
Egyptians always built with a parabolic arch, 
and in that way avoided increasing the crush- 
ing strain. The use of timber in walls im 
Egypt was a very ancient custom, and he 
had found it used in buildings going back 
before the Pyramids. They suffered a good 
deal in the country from white ants, and he 
was astonished that they were able to. use 
as much timber as they did. He had known 
a whole village in Upper Egypt deserted 
owing to the walls being completely riddled 
with white ants. Reference had been made 
to the great nuisance of salt, which. always 
rose to the surface owing to the. continuous 
evaporation. He suggested whether it would 
not be possible to put damp-courses on the face 
5 the wall, so that the salt could not get 
o it. 


Me. Somers Clarke 

said that a great many things which' they 
considered so suitable in this country were 
by no means suitable when transported to 
Egypt. Mr. Richmond had not referred to 
the alterations made in the mass of walls bv 
dryness, which came on rather slowly. .The 
native thought that two years should be 
allowed Tor the drying of an ordinary 
75. centimetre mud-brick wall, but it was quite 
evident that movement went on long after two 
years. Jf they had a length of wall, with 


, five or six windows at intervals of 8 ft. or 


10 ft., there was sure to come a vertical 
crack over the crown of each window. At 
first sight it looked dangerous, but as a 
matter of fact he believed it was its safety. 
Mr. Richmond said the Ancient Egyptians 
were scmewhat negligent of foundations, and 
rather implied that they were so all through 
time, but he could not agree with him there. In 
the time of the XXVIth Dynasty, when Greek 
influence came in, they began to make very 
respectable foundations, and in some build- 
ings there was certainly a good deal more 
stone underneath the building than in the 
structure. In some cases there were six or 
seven courses of masonry. 


Mr. Phene Spiers 


remarked that the paper of Mr. Richmond 


bore out to a large extent the conclusions to 
which M. Choisy had arrived. He con- 
gratulated the Egyptian Government that 
care was now taken of the ancient buildings, 
which years ago were left to take care of them- 
selves. A striking example of this occurred 
to hinigelf. He: was sketching from the top 
of a mosque, and one day when he went there 
he was told he- could not go to the top. He, 
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however, managed to get in. The following 
day he went again, expecting to be refused, 
but he was allowed to go on. When, how- 
ever, he tried to go to the top, he found that 
nbout 10 ft. of the staircase had been broken 
down to prevent him. 

The motion was carried. 


Mir. 

in reply, said Professor Petrie had made some 
very interesting observations as to the desira- 
bility of having surface vertical damp-proof 
courses. They had tried it in several buildings, 
and so far as their experience went it had been 
a success. They put a layer of bituminous 
sheeting against the wall, and against that a 
half-brick wall in cement, both inside and 
outside. He did not say the Egyptians made 
no foundations, but simply that they did not 
ge down to the level of permanent satura- 
tion, which would appear to give the best 
chance of solidity. ut, of course, it was 
ridiculous to criticise the foundations of 
ancient Egyptian buildings, because they had 
been standing for thousands of years. 


ROME ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS. 
M. Cannizzaro, 

Hon. Corresponding Member for Italy, called 
attention to the Congress of Architects which 
is to be held in Rome from October 2 to 
October 10 in connexion with a serieg of 
Congresses arranged to celebrate the jubilee 
of the Unification of Italy. He expressed 
ihe hope that a large number of English archi- 
tecla would come. After the Congress the 
visitors would visit Venice to see the com- 
pletion of the tower of St. Mark. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on June 26, when the 
Royal Gold Medal will be presented to Dr. 
Dorpfeld, and Mr. Lawrence Weaver will read 
a paper on “The Interleaved Heirloom Copy 
of the Parentalia, and some Notes on the 
Wrens.” There will be an exhibition of 
photographs of Wren's work. 


— sd 


A DECEASED SURVEYOR'S ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Mr. Elias Pitts 
Squarey, of the Moot, Downton, near Salis- 
bury, land agent and surveyor, a co-founder and 
past-President of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
who died on February 25. aged eighty-seven 
years, is valued at 33,565/. gross, with net 
personalty 26, 72831. í 

WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

After considering schemes for dealing with 
the south side of the nave of Winchester 
Cathedral the Dean and Chapter have ap- 
proved a design by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
for a double flying buttress. The buttress, 
which will terminate in a pinnacle in the 
Perpendicular style on the lines of Wykeham’s 
pinnacles on the north side of the nave, will 
be placed at a distance of 6 ft. 6 in. from the 
main wall, and at half its height there will be 
a perpendicular arch from buttress to wall. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS 


AND THEIR WORK: 


MR. E. L. MASQUERAY, NEW YORK 
AND ST. PAUL. 


Mr. EMMANUEL Lovis MASQUERAY was 
born at Dieppe, Normandy, in the year 1862. 
A few years later his family moved to Rouen, 
where he received his first impressions of 
the beautiful in architecture from such 
masterpieces as the Cathedral, St. Ouen, 
St. Maclou, the Palais de Justice, Hôtel 
de Ville, and the numerous other fine things 
wit: which the ancient capital of the Normans 


Mr. E. L. Masqueray. 
(Photo by J. C. Strauss, St. Louis.) 


abounds. From Rouen Masqueray was 
taken to Paris when twelve years of age, 
and four years later entered as a pupil at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. At first he 
studied under Charles Loisne, but later, when 
Mr. Loisne retired from active work, he 
became a pupil of Léon Ginain, the architect 
of the fine library of the Ecole de Médecine 
in Paris  Loisne and Ginain were men of 
radically different temperaments and views. 
Loisne loved the picturesque—the medieval 
and Early Renaissance, the light, the delicate, 
the ornate. Ginain, on the other hand, 
adored the classic—the orderly, dignified, 
serious, magnificent breadth, grandeur. 
The tendency of Ginain’s criticism, being 
azainst his earliest associations and previously 
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received instruction, led Masqueray to 
strike out along independent lines and to 
search modern problems which presented 
a field for his own genius. But the influence 
of both masters has remained with him, and 
becomes more or less apparent in all his 
executed work. The first stimulated a 
naturally vivid imagination, the second 
calmed and dignified it. 

As a student Masqueray quickly made a 
reputation among his young comrades at 
the Ecole, and is still remembered in Paris 
as a brilliant artist who ought to have taken 
the Grand Prix de Rome. But the great 
prize did not dazzle him nor induce him to 
remain at the school longer than he thought 
was necessary. At the age of eighteen 
years he received from the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts the Prix Deschaume, and a 
year later the Prix Chaudesaigues. This 
latter prize enabled him to travel and study 
in Italy. The Italian architecture of the 
Renaissance aroused his enthusiasm, and 
he set to work measuring and drawing such 
examples as the then little known Castle 
of Urbino, the drawings of which gained 
him a medal of the first class at the Salon 
of 1883. 

In the succeeding Salons of 1884 and 1885 
he exhibited some remarkably fine drawings 
of the tomb of Cardinal Phocas in the 
Church of Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome, 
and the Château de Rambures in Picardy. 
The latter structure, which was commenced 
in the XIth century, but not completed 
until the X Vth, is considered one of the most 
complete examples of the military architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages. It lies between 
Longpré and Le Treport. The drawings 
were purchased by the Minister of Fine 
Arts for the Commission des Monuments 
Historiques. His restorations of the Palais 
de Ja Cour des Aides at Rouen and drawings 
of Amiens Cathedral, exhibited at a later 
Salon, led to his appointment to the Com- 
mission des Monuments. 

A desire to see America induced him to 
accept an invitation from friends in New 
York to go to the American metropolis. He 
at first became an assistant in the office of 
the then budding firm of Carrére & Hastings. 
and later accepted a position with Richard 
Morris Hunt, to whom he became chief 
assistant. Hunt took a great interest in his 
young French assistant, and it is said that 
the surest way to disturb Hunt's temper 
and conduce a flow of excessive language 
was to intimate anything against Masquerav 
or his work. Needless to say, Masqueray's 
talent influenced much of Hunt's last and 
best executed designs. 

After Hunt's death Masqueray remained 
with his son Richard Howland Hunt for a 
few years, and then joined Messrs. Warren 
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St. Louis Exposition, 1903-4: Central Feature, Colonnade of 
Mr. E. L. Masqueray, Architect. Festival Hall by Mr. Cass Gilbert. 


States, Cascades, etc > 
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& Wetmore, with whom he worked until his 
appointment as Caief of Design, in 1901, 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

While acting as assistant to Hunt 
Masqueray's patience became exhausted 
with the types of assistants which he was 
able to procure—the products of office 
training only or of the American colleges. 
He resolved to establish an, atelier in which 
to train young men on the lines of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Aits. The idea was warmlv 
approved by Hunt, who had once himself 
essayed the task in a very restricted sense. 
(Hunt had confined his atelier to the instruc- 
tion of his own assistants—Post, Ware, Van 
Brunt, and others—after office hours.) It 
was furthered bv Mr. John M. Carrère, a 
former camarade of Masqueray in the Atelier 
Ginain at Paris, who undertook the organisa- 
tion of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects— 
an alumnus of the French School—and of 
other ateliers to create inter-atelier emulation 
and establish the French system of training 
by means of competitions. To Mr. Masqueray, 
therefore, is due the credit of founding, in 
the year 1893, the modern system of architec- 
tural training which is practically universal 
throughout the United States. 

The competitions of the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects are participated in by the 
pupils of all the leading Universities who 
are also members of “ateliers.” The 
winners of the Society’s ‘‘ Paris Prize" 
nre admitted to the first class in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts at Paris, where they rival 
the strongest French students, and it is not 
too much to predict that in the course of a 
few years the American training, founded 
on the lines laid down by Mr. Masqueray, 
will equal that of France itself. 
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As patron of the atelier which bore his 
nam3, Mr. Masqueray speedily attracted the 
attention of the architects and draughtsmen 
throughout the United States, due to the 
extraordinary success of his pupils in the 
competitions of the then newly-founded 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. In New 
York especially it was observed that he had 
the faculty for finding and developing quickly 
every particle of artistic talent which a 
pupil possessed. Draughtsmen and pupils 
of a New York university discovered that hi3 
influence led to rapid improvement in the 
character of their work, and these soon filled 
and overcrowded the atelier at 123, East 
Twenty-Third-street. In 1894 or 1895 he 
found it necessary t5 require of applicants 
a preliminary test or admission examination 
in architectural desigr, and the application 
of the “Orders”? to eliminate the least 
desirable aspirants and keep up the standard 
of work. This was an important innovation 
in architectural education in America. 
It was the first instance of the application 
of the theory that some young men ought to 
be told that architecture offers no hope of 
success for abilities such as they possess. 
Education in architecture has progressed 
in the United States by leaps and bounds 
since those days, but an anecdote will 
evince the popular understanding of the 
subject at that time. 

Among the aspirants for instruction in 
Mr. Masqueray’s atelier were a-number of 
ladies, and for a time he consideréd estab- 
lishing & separate studio for their benefit. 
One of these desired to be taught archi- 
tecture during her summer vacation and, 
upon being told that two months was .not 
sufficient for a proper architectural education, 
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:sponde1. '* Oh. I only want to know just 
a little about Greek, English Gothic, and 
the Puff and Powder Styles— just enough to 
teach! | 
- Arrived in St. Louis (his atelier in New 
York, having been organised as a self- 
governing institution, found another accept- 
able professor in Mr. Hornbostel, and con- 
tinued as he left it) he appointed to the- 
staff of designers only two of his own 
ele uius and Nagle—drew two from 

aris—Champney and Levy; one from 
Boston—La Beaume; and two from the 
office of Carrére & Hastings—Karcher and 
Sharpley ; and with these assistants he 
designed nearly half the work at the 
Exposition. 

St. Louis was not exactly congenial to the 
man who had spent his lite in the delightful 
art-pervaded atmosphere of France and 
Italy, and whose experiences, aside from 
those with his atelier—where the spirit of 
the place was half serious, half burlesque— 
were confined to the offices with the best 
clientéle in New York. 

The administration of the St. Louis Fair 
was in the hands of a remarkably “ strong 
crowd." The Director of Works was a verite- 
able giant stepped out of a children's 
story-book." He had “no particular use 
for the Board of Architects of which he had 
the honour to be Chairman. Understand. 
Masqueray," he remarked to the Chief of 
Design upon his arrival in St. Louis, you. 
are not working for those fellows, but for me. 

* I shall work with you, but not for you, 
was the independent reply, which, be it 
said to his credit, the Director accepted with 
evident satisfaction. K 

Throughout the designing of the Exposi- 
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St. Louis Exposition, 1903-4: Part of Plan. 
Mr. E. L. Misqueray, Chief of Designs, 
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St. Louis Exhibition, 1902-3: Restaurant Pavilion and Fountain. 
Mr. E. L. Masqueray, Architect. 


ton, which occupied two years' continuous 
effort of the Chief of Design and his staff. 
with the assistance of about one hundred 
draughtemen, two elements were at work 
—on one hand were the eastern and foreign 
participants and the Board of Architects, 
on the other the majority of the Directors 
of the Exposition and the Director of 
Works. These played the parts of the 
hammer and the anvil, and the Chief of 
Design was the thing between. But out 
of it all Masqueray arose with conspicuous 
credit. Of all the buildings at the Exposition 
his were the most 0 and original. 
most economical and distinguished. the 
best adapted to the material employed, the 
only ones which were neither severely 
classical nor over-ornamented. Simplicity 
of scheme, breadth of disposition, good 
proportions and good scale were the objects 
sought and always studied. His constant 
admonition to his assistants was summed 
up by one of them—a wag who had discovered 
his difficulty with the English final letter or 
syllable—in the humorous epigram: '' The 
princip(al) thing is to make it simp(le), then 
it will be less troub(le) to buil(d)." Orna- 
ment was only employed where essential to 
the colour values of the design. and in tbis 
respect alone all exposition designers had 
something to learn from his work. 


H 


The study of scale, especially as applied 
to the details, became very interesting in 
the development of the scheme. Constant 
simplification took place, and ultimately 
the designs developed an entirely different 
scale from everything else in the grounds. 
Masqueray felt that in respect to scale the 
works of all the members of the Board of 
Architects were as much at variance with one 
another as the personal tastes of the archi- 
tects. It would have been impossible to 
adopt the scale and style of any one of the 
several buildings without being incongruous 
with others, and it was felt that it was best 
to strike out along new and independent 
lines. He tenaciously adhered to the original 
general scheme of plan adopted by the 
Board of Architects, for which Messrs. C. 
Howard Walker, Cass Gilbert, and John M. 
Carrére were jointly the authors. The 
original plan would, however, have been cast 
to the winds : the crowning hil! might have 
been left a staring wilderness, the Festival- 
Hall—a master-work by Mr. Gilbert —would 
probably have been omitted altogether; 
the gardens would have fallen to the 
tender cares of the “‘ landscape gardener,” 
the bridges to the Gradgrinds of the engi- 
neering departments. had he not naively 
assumed responsibility for all. produce! 
designs for the various parts, and “ fairly 


St. Louis Exhibition, 1902-3: Transportation Building. 
Mr. E. L. Masqueray, Architect, 
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sweated blood for their accomplishment. 
But his tact, determination. and bland diplo- 
macy gained point by point, feature aíter 
feature, until almost evervthing necessary 
to the original plan was accomplished. 
and what few things were not finally adopted 


. St. Louis Exhibition, 1902-3 : Restaurant 
Pavilion and Portion of the Colonnade. 
Mr. E. L. Masqueray, Architect. 


were omitted due to the fact that tie 
longitudinal axis chosen by Mr. Walker 
proved an injudicious one, which led to 
the abandonment of the closure at 
the main entrance. The original plan was. 
moreover, a mere preliminary study, and 


Base of the Monument to Commemorate 
the Louisiana Purchase, St. Louis. 
Mr. E. L. Masqueray, Architect. 


a great deal of thought had to be expende! 
upon it by Mr. Masqueray before it reachel 
the stage where it might be regarded a: 
fairly practical. 

Some idea of the extent of the ground: 
at St. Louis may be conceived by a com- 
parison with the White City at Shepleni» 
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Bush. The extent of the grounds at the 
latter is 140 acres, of the St. Louis Exposition 
1,240 acres (nearly 2 miles square). The 
gardens, avenues, terraces, bridges, cascades, 
colonnade of States, embankment walls 
and decorations, lamp-posts and ornamental 
flag poles, kiosks, fountains, monuments, 
pedestals for statuary, and a multitude of 
other details, were originated and developed 
in his studio, which was nicknamed ‘ The 
Latin Quarter." In addition to these were 
the following large buildings with their 
ground dimensions : Transportation building, 
525 ft. by 1.300 ft. ; Agricultural, 575 ft. by 
1,800 ft. ; Horticultural, 359 ft. average by 
800 ft. ; Forestry and Game, 300 ft. by 600 ft., 


Cathedral of St. Paul at St. Paul; Minnesota. 
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and the Restaurant Pavilions terminating 
the Terrace and Colonnade of States, which 
were 125 ft. in diameter. The height of 
the “Order,” or distance from ground 
level to top of cornice, was 65 ft., and the 
average height of the buildings about 8ó ít. 
to the top of the architectural treatment. It 
is a pity that these fine designs were for 
buildings of which only the memory and 
photographs stil exist. One cannot but 
regret that such a building as the Transporta- 
tion was not built as a permanent railway- 
station on the site where the Wabash 
Railroad has erected a“ mass of architectural 
commonplace.” 

The success of Mr. Masqueray’s work at 


Mr. F. L. Masqucra’, Architect. 
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St. Louis brought him immediately afterwards 
some large commissions to execute in the 
State of Minnesota, and these, though they 
have been in progress during several years, 
have not yet reached completion, and some 
of them will continue in course of construc- 
tion for several years to come. Chief among 
them are the Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
St. Paul and the Pro-Cathedral at Minne- 
apolis, each of which is an important 
commission. 

The Cathedral at St. Paul is a plan of 
exceptional merit for the purposes of the 
Roman Catholic Caurch in the United 
States. It possesses all the fine qualities 
and characteristics of the old traditional 


Interior. 
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plans of the Church in Europe, but meets 
the demand of the people in America to 
bring as near as possible together the priest 
people and choir, in order that the altar 
and pulpit shall be in clear view from every 
part of tne church, and that the voices of 
the priest and choir may be distinctly heard 
by the congregation. The comparative 
shortness of length to width, and the apsidal 
treatment of the ambulatory between the 
body of the church and the surrounding 
chapels, at once reminds us of the medieval 
church in France, and the general outline 
of a cross retains the old symbolic form ; but 
to create a modern structure suitable to 
the needs or wishes of the congregation 
it has been necessary to modify the relative 
proportions of the different elements of the 
ancient buildings. The nave and transepts 
are short and wide, instead of narrow and 
long. At their intersection is a great dome 
96 ft. in diameter and 175 ft. high, internal 
measurements, and lighted by twenty-four 
large windows in the drum. The nave and 
transepts are in heizht 84 ft. and the width 
60ft. The ambulatories are 12ít. wide. The 
sanctuary occupies the whole apse, and is 
60 ft. wide by 65 ft. long. It is surrounded 


by an arcale with columns of marble, 
which se;arates it from the ambulatory. 
Beyond the ambulatory surrounding the 
nations, six 
apostles of 
are derived 
'rhe church 


apse are the “chapels of the 
in number, dedicated to the 
the several races from which 
the people of the north-west.” 


SVMMIT AVENVY 
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has a seating capacity of 3,000 in pews and 
1,000 more in removable chairs. 

The doctrine of simplicity of design, 
frank expression of tne interior by the 
exterior, broad treatment of surfaces and 
careful consideration of tae use and placing 
of ornament, which Mr. Masqueray taught as 
a professor, he has practised here in his own 
work. The building material is a light grey- 
pink granite, and, the texture being coarse, 
the simplicity of the details is doubly 


appropriate. 
The external dimensions are as follows: 
Length, 274 ft.; width of  transepts, 


214 ft.: width of the dome, 120 ft.; dimen- 
sions of the principal facade, 110 ft. wide 
by 130 ft. high; the height of the towers 
is 180 ft. Located under the nave and 
entered by staircases in the towers is the 
crypt, which will contain an important 
chapel and large rooms for meetings of 
societies and catechism classes. The grounds 
in front of the church are treated as an 
architectural setting and monumental 
approach to the cathedral. 

The Pro-Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception at Minneapolis is based on a 
less traditional, though also old, type of 
pes than that of the Cathedral of St. Paul. 
Mr. Masqueray had in this case much less 
money to spend, and was not required to 
provide so large a seating capacity. He made 
a study of tie great wide-naved Churches of 
Aquitaine and Perigord, and came to the 
conclusion that, as he has himself written, “a 
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Cathedral of St. Paul at St. Paul, Minnesota, Plan. 
Mr. E. L. Masqueray, Architect. 
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modern ehuren on the same lines 
would be astnetically appropriate and well 
adapted to modern religious conditious in 
the United States. Those French churches, 
the finest examples of which are the 
Cathedrals of Albi and Cahors, give an 
impression of unsurpassed grandeur and 
simplicity.” 

The Pro-Cathedral is a very large chureh ; 
the nave, 80 ít. wide by 135 ít. long, affords 
an unobstructed view of the sanctuary from 
every pew in the building. The piers at the 
corners of the sanctuary carry the four 
large arches which support the dome, which 
rises directly above the altar, a clear interior 
height of 150 ft. Over the entrance vestibule 
is the organ loit and music gallery ; the latter 
will accommodate a choir of 200 persons. 
Externally the interior is well expressed ; 
the main divisions of entrance, nave, and 
sanctuary are evident at a glance. The 
external dimensions are 140 it. wide by 
274 it. long. The bell-towers on the front 
rise to a height of 130 ít. The material is 
white Vermont granite. 

The modern conditions of cost and time do 
not enable an architect in these days to 
produce work on a grand scale, in which the 
charm resulting from the combined but 
individual efforts of a number of artists 
and artisans, working independently, but 
each carrying on tne work of the other, 
may be conduced. On the other haud, 
they lead to tie rapid development and 
completion of great individual works, or 
works upon which a number of artists 
study together a given problem and 5 
in a few years what formerly required as 
many decades; and if we find our modern 
buildings somewhat lacking in charm we 
shal] not find them wanting in the greater 
qualities of composition, grandeur, and suit- 
ability to purpose. 

It is as regards the quality of charm that 
we shall always find a new building deficient 
as compared with an old one. The stains of 
weather and the soitening lines which the 
tiring of material and the eating away of its 
strength by tle ''little demons of decay " 
give to the old fabric, the patches of newer 
work which are like the touches of the brush 
of the water-colourist in lis painting, serve 
to suggest lite which may not have been so 
apparent in the building when it was first 
erected. The more tle building touches 
upon the life of the people, or the more 
interest they take in its upbuilding and main- 
taining, the more it vill gather in charm. 

Critically, fer many reasons, we must 
confine comparison oi the buildings of the 
time to others of ti,eir kind erected under 
similar conditions. To what extent has the 
store of experience of tle great masters handed 
down to us through all the ages been reckoned 
with ? Is there progress trom good prece- 
dent? Does it satisty the eve, the intellect, 
the imagination oi the beholder ? 

As to the first of these tests. the architects 
of the United States have not produced many. 
if, indeed, any, churches to compare with the 
St. Paul Cathedral or Minneapolis Pro- 
Cathedral. "There exist very few of consider- 
able magnitude which could in any way 
be regarded as a religious temple—a monu- 
ment raised as a tiibute to a consecrated 
ideal; and of the few there remain still fewer 
of which one may say there is art without 
archeology. As to whether the architect 
of the churches at Minneapolis and St. Paul 
has duly heeded the results of the experience 
of those who have gone before, do we find 
anything materially wrong with the scheme 
of arrangement? Is there anytl ing which 
has so oiten proved a failure that further 
experiments upon it should be discounte- 
nanced ? The present writer believes they 
wil be hard to tind—that, in fact, the 
very conclusions which Bramante, Michel- 
angelo, and Wren arrived at as regards the 
plans of St. Peter's and St. Paul's which 
we are all bound to believe would have been 
better in the result than the buildings as 
executed—the scheme of the Greek cross 
plan in which the dome should not crush the 
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building nor the building hide the dome— 
are those adopted for tne St. Paul Cathedral. 
Externally tne building at Minneapolis 
is composed on lines very similar to some of 
the most successful churches of Southern 
France, and as regards composition the latter 
usually leave little to be desired. In the 
matter of progress from good precedent— 
if we admit taat good precedent has been 
followed—is not tue fulfilling of a reasonable 
modern demand. such as being able to see 
and hear, all that we can ask of progress ? 
If beauty is maintained and the desired 
result is obtained is not that progress of the 
greatest importance ? 

As far as can be judged from the drawings 
there appears to be a reason for the existence 
of every feature in each design, and the 
structure has everywhere evidence of 
strength. Where these qualities exist neither 
mind nor eye will turn against the design. 
And if we find the scale-—the measure of 
the man against the building and its parts— 
and the proportions—the relation of forms 
or masses one to another—is that not fair 
satisfaction to the balanced imagination ? 

Material, colour and age may lend charm 
or at least pleasure. And if we may ulti- 
mately add these to the admiraticn we must 
indubitably hold for the high talent in the 
less illusive side of architectural design, 
which is so evident in all the works thus far 
produced by the subject of this study 
shali we not be justified to include the name 
of Masqueray upon tie list of our most 
distinguished contemporary architects ? 


— —— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION: 


FIRST SUMMER VISIT. 


THE first summer visit took place on Satur- 
day, June 10, and a very good attendance of 
members availed themselves of the oppor- 
Lunity of inspecting the large house on the 
borders of Burnham Beeches, which has been 
designed by Mr. E. L. Lutyens for her High- 
ness Princess Alexis — Dolgorouki. Mr. 
Lutyens' work is full of surprises—it is never 
possible to refer to his ‘characteristic 
manner °’ in the same sense as can be done 
with some cther designers In this case the 
building is a towering pile of whitewashed 
brickwork, with parapeted roofs, sash- 
windows, and green sun shutters, recalling in 
style those cool and comfortable late Georgian 
houses which one sometimes encounters in 
sea and riverside resorts of the early XIXth 
century. The house stands upon a hill- 
side, its north front closely approaching a 
by-road, alongside which its major axis runs. 
Mighty things have bcen done in the way of 
alterations of level, and fine terraced gardens 
are on the west front between the highest- 
standing, narrow end of the house and the 
main road. The building is in main three 
and in part four stories in height. The ap- 
proach to the principal floor is by a broad 
flight of internal steps from a colonnaded 
ioggia in the centre of the long road front, 
giving, en passant, a glimpse through a 
wrought-iron gate of a circular-ended internal 
court which almost divides the house into 
two portions. The chief rooms are arranged 
en suite, passing round the east and south 
fronts of the house. All the internal detail 
is of the simplest description. At the head 
of the entrance flight is the Big Room, extend- 
ing through the entire depth of the house 
from north to south, with a projection on the 
east containing a billiard table. This room 
extends through two stories, and is over- 
looked by a music gallery above the entrance 
fight and ante-room. Entered from the big 
room and disposed axially on the south front 
are in succession the circular drawing-room, 
the winter garden (also two stories in height), 
the dining-room, and the smoke-room. As 
before mentioned, the circular court almost 
severs the house on its cross-axis, the recep- 
tion-rooms generally being to the east, and 
the kitchen and offices to the west of this 
axis, on which are the loggia, court, inner 
hall, and winter garden, the dining and smoke 
rooms lying thus on the southern side of the 
kitchen quarters, which are quite internal. 
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The main staircase is not made a feaiure; 
one is, in fact, hardly conscious of any stair- 
case, but rather of isolated flights of steps 
occurring at intervals during the perambula- 
tion of spacious corridors. The first and 
second floors are entirely occupied by bed. 
rooms, with their attendant bathrooms and 
other conveniences, and a very large propor- 
tou of dignified corridor space, which forms 
an excellent field for the dinis of pictures. 
Tne greater number of the bedrooms aie 
planned with a bed recess in the contia2ntal 
tashion. 

The south front of the house, shaded by a 
noble oak and facing the lawn and beech- 
woods, has an expression of great reserve. 
It is punctuated by two segmental bays, 
which mark the drawing and dining rooms, 
and the central break is indicated by a drop 
in the parapet in which is introduced a finely- 
carved coat of arms. To the east is a walled 
rose-garden and circular pergola. One of 
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the most charming details noticed in the 
house was a painted map of the surrounding 
country, forming the dial of a wind gauge. 
This served as the overmantel in one of the 
rooms. JDecoratively painted in primary 
colours, with something of that play of fancy 
which characterised the old map-makers, it 
was an altogether admirable feature, and con- 
siderable interest as to its authorship was 
generally displayed. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Society of Engineers (Incorporated). 


The second vacation visit of the present 
session took place on Thursday, June 8, 
when, by the courtesy of the engineers, a 
party of members of the Society and their 
friends were privileged to inspect the works 
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Plan. (Page 740.) 


Mr. E. L. Masqueray, Architect. 
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in progress in connexion with the extension 
of the Central London Railway from the 
Bank Station to Liverpool street. The work 
of driving the tunnels is being carried out 
from a shaft in Bishopsgate, near Acorn- 
street, and will be continued up to the junc- 
tion with the company's existing sidings at 
the Bank. The small running tunnels are 
12 ft. 5 in. internal diameter, each ring being 
20 in. wide with 4-in. flanges, and are made 
of four radial-jointed cast-iron segments, two 
top segments and a key whose sides taper 
slightly in the reverse direction to the key- 
stone of an arch ; this admits of ease in erec- 
tion. The joints between the flanges of 
adjacent rings and segments are formed of 
ereosoted wood packings, and are bolted to- 
gether in such a way that the horizontal joints 
of one ring break joint with its neighbours. 
The weight of each ring is 55:4 cwt. Under 
ordinary conditions nine rings or five lineal 
yards of tunnel are built every twenty-four 
ours. 'The shield by which these tunnels 
are driven consists of a cast-iron 
cutting edge, followed by a skin of 3-in. steel 
plates, butt-jointed, which are kept to the 


cylindrical form by means of suitable 
strengthened segments and girders, well 
bolted and riveted together. Forward 


moveinent is obtained by means of 7-in. dia- 
meter hydraulic rams, eight in number, dis- 
posed round the inside of the skin and 
arranged so that the tongues press against the 
iron lining already built. These rams are 
controlled individually or collectively by a 
set of valves, so that by a suitable combina- 
tion the direction of the shield may be guided. 
The maximum pressure available is 2,000 lb. 
per square inch, which gives a total maximum 
push of 275 tons In the case of the 21-ft. 
jin. internal diameter station tunnel, the 
shield is om the same principle as that 
just described, and the method of procedure 
in construction being the same. There are 
twenty-two rams of 7}-in. diameter, each 
capable of exerting a total force of forty 
tons as a maximum, and in place of hand 
erection of the cast-iron segments hydraulic 
erectors are used. The rings of this tunnel 
are 18 in. wide, with 65 in. flanges, and con- 
sist of ten radial segments, two top segments, 
and a key. The horizontal joints are 
machined true to radius, but the vertical 
joints are made with creosoted wood pack- 


ings. The weight of each ring is 43 tons, 
and the anticipated progress is about 
five rings or 23 lineal yds. per day of 


twenty-four hours. The plant at the site 
of the working shaft consists of two 3-ton 
cranes for dealing with materials to and from 
the tunnels, and the following compressors 
for supplying compressed air to the tunnels 
and for operating the pneumatic-hvdraulic 
pumps and grouting pans: One vertical com- 
pressor with one cylinder 19-in. diameter, 
8-in. stroke, and three Reavels compressors, 
each having eight cylinders, 12-in. diameter 
and 6-in. stroke. One of these latter works 
against a pressure of 15 lb. per square inch, 
the other two are two-stage machines and work 
against a pressure of 60 lb. per square inch. 
There is also a compressor by Ingersoll, 
measuring 18 in. by 183 in., and an hydraulic 
intensifier converting a pressure of 750 Ib. 
per square inch to one of 1 ton per square 
inch. The contractors for the work are 
Messrs. Jolin Mowlem & Co., and the 
engineers to the Central London Railway 
Company are Messrs. Mott & Hav, of 
Westminster, for whom Mr. H. J. Deane 
acts as resident engineer. 


The Concrete Institute. 


The two days’ summer meeting of the Con- 
crete Institute 4was held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 7 and 8. On the morning of 
June 7 a meeting took place in the Lecture 
Hall of the Institute at Denison House, 296, 
Vauxhall  Bridge-road, Westminster, Sir 
Henry Tanner, LS.O., in the chair, when a 
paper was read by Professor Beresford Pite. 
F. R. I. B. A., on The 7Fsthetic Treatment of 
Concrete,“ of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

Simplicity of intention in constructional 
design may issue in a native or spontaneous 
esthetic quality. An undesigned beauty 
reached without tieatment is often attained 
bv such a structure as the Forth Bridge or a 
ferro-conci ete silo. Mediæval architecture 
grew up as a constructive method without 


or steel. 
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wsthetic purpose, and achieved results of 
great beauty. Is not the opportunity given 
by the new process of reinforced concrete 
building one that could be utilised for the 
erection. of the much-desired original and 
modern style of architecture? Are the new 
material and method together sufficient 
motive? ‘Truthfulness of design to construc- 
tive purpose and elemental soundness cf pro- 
portion, are these sutlicient to provide that 
pleasantness to the eye which is desiderated ? 
Four conciusions arrived at, first, we have 
no instinctive guidance towards an unbiassed 
originality for a concrete architecture ; 
second, abstract principles like those invoked 
of proportion are of no assistance; third, 
superficial treatments, as by colour, are in. 
sutlicient for architectural expression, though 
valuable in assistance; fourth, the texture of 
concrete surfaces modifies and imparts special 
character to any forms employed for side: 
tural purposes. "Therefore, while modern 
consideraiions of utility and of novel con- 
structional methods determine proportions, 
and may ultimately develop esthetic qualities, 
the scholarly and critical analysis and em- 
ployment of traditional architectural fornis 
suitably modified for execution in concrete 


is the proper method for the esthetic 
treatment of concrete. A historical re- 
view of the development of some charac- 


Greek, and Roman 
proofs of the non- 
treatment to direct 
Idealised representations 


teristics of Egyptian, 
architecture furnishes 
relation of esthetic 
constructive facts. 


of ancient types form the basis of both 
Egyptian and Greek characteristics, while 


the Romans frankly separated the decorative 
from the practical purposes of architecture. 
In Gothic art, however, the constructive 
craftsman was the artist, and the development 
of decoration is integral with building craft. 
In the other crafts of wood and plaster work 
motives are imitated from stonework and 
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illustrate the modifications produced by the 
texture of the material into the design of 
details; of this the Elizabethan ornamental 
plastered ceilings originated from Tudor 
vaultings are illustrations. 

Modern novelty of constructive method does 
not remove necessity for study of architec- 
tural development, but it will aid adaptation 
and modification, and thus pave the way for 
development. Modern continental design is 
too eager to demonstrate elasticity possible in 
employment of form in unusual architectural 
relations. At home we still are safely and 
timidly putting brick and stone fronts to 
concrete buildings. There is a great future 
before concrete building, and it deserves that 
close and patient architectural study which, 
deriving from the past, will give certainty 


to the future esthetic treatment of the 
material. 
A discussion followed in which Mr. 


Heathcote Statham, Mr. A. Alban H. Scott, 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, Mr. J. Ernest Franck, 
Mr. C. H. Colson, Mr. A. F. Corbett, Mr. 
Percival M. Fraser, and the President took 
part. 

An interim report of the Tests Standing 
Committee on “The Testing of Concrete, 
Reinforced Concrete, and Materials Employed 
Therein ” was then presented, and discussion 
thereon deferred until next session. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid by per- 
mission of the architects, Messrs. Lanchester 
& Rickards, to the Wesleyan Memorial Hall, 
Tothill-street, Westminster, now in course 
or construction, and in large part of reinforced 
concrete. 

In the evening the first annual dinner of 
the Concrete Institute was held at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, Shaftesbury-avenue. 
Piccadilly-circus, W. 

On the morning of Thursday, June 8. a 
meeting took place in the Lecture Hall of the 
Institute at Denison House, Westminster, 


Hall, near Romford. 
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Mr. E. P. Wells, J.P., in the chair, when a 

aper was read by Mr. Alfred E. Corbett, 
ERIBA., on “The Y.M.C.A. Building at 
Manchester.” A discussion followed in 
which the following took part :—Mr. W. C. 
Perkins, Mr. G. Č. Workman, Mr. H. E. 
Yeatman, Mr. S. Bylander, and Mr. E. P. 
Wells. 

The report of the Reinforced Concrete Prac- 
tice Standing Committee on ‘‘ The Standard- 
isation of Drawings of Reinforced Concrete 
Work was then presented. The discussion 
thereon was deferred until next session. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to inspect 
a wharf and warehouse now being constructed 
of reinforced concrete piles, floors, and walls 
in London Dock by permission of Mr. 
Frederick Palmer, C. I. E., M. Inst. C. E., 
Engineer to the Port of London Com- 
missioners. 

In the evening a conversazione was held 
in the galleries of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street. Members were received by 
the President, Sir Henry Tanner. 


E 
GIDEA PARK COMPETITION. 


THE house illustrated in our last issue 
(p. 712), and ascribed to Mr. E. Turner 
Powell, was designed by Mr. T. Millwood 
Wilson. We give Mr. Wilson's plans on this 
page. In his letter to us Mr. Wilson says :— 

‘I notice in he criticisms on the planning 
of the houses generally your remark as to 
the placing of the bath wastes by the front 
door. You will notice in my plans that all 
the plumbing and hot water has been carefully 
planned, and all the wastes, etc., discharge on 
the north side of the house, out of view and 
into one manhole. I would also ask you to 
notice the sizes of the rooms and the aspects— 
east and south to the dining-room, south to 
the hall, and south and west to the parlour; 
whilst the kitchen has a north window and 
east for sun in the morning. The four bed- 
ro all have fireplaces and only two chimney 
stacks.” 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Coronation. 


In consequence of the Coronation holidays 
we go to press on Tuesday next, the Builder 
being published on Wednesday. All com- 
munications niust reach the editor by first 
post on Tuesday morning. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. H. Alexander Pelly, F.R.I.B.A., has 
moved from Gresham House, where he has 
been in practice (formerly in conjunction with 
the late Mr. E. A. Gruning) for very many 
years, to No. 144, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


Coronation Thrones for Westminster Abbey. 

The Thrones which are placed on the dais 
in the theatre have been reproduced by 
Messrs. Morris from the originals at Knole 
in the possession of Lord Sackville. They 
are of Jacobean type, with X-shaped back 
supports of beechwood. ‘lhe original was 
covered entirely in a crimson satin, over 
which was worked a scroll design in appliqué 
and gold thread. This is replaced in the 
Coronation Thrones by a crimson silk damask 
which was specially designed by William 
Morris many years ago. This fabric is dyed 
with pure madder and woven on the Morris 
hand-looms at Merton Abbey. The beech- 
wood frames are covered throughout with 
this material, and are outlined with gold 
braid and fringes of various depths. The 
boss at the junction of the supports carries a 
York rose of gold and silver hand embroidery, 
and on the backs of the chairs the Royal 
Arms are embroidered, with the initials 
respectively of the King and Queen in gold. 
The Rev. E. Dorling, who designed the 
King's Beestes on the moat bridge at 
Hampton Court Palace, has made special 
designs for these armorial devices. The 
bullion fringes, tassels, and trimmings used 
are copied as closely as possible from those 
on the Knole Park original. 


The Architectural Association. 


The following is the list of awards for 
Session 1910-1911 :—A.A. Silver Medal, Mr. 
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Gidea Park Competition : House in Reed Pond Walk. 
Mr. T. Millwood Wilson, Architect. 
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G. W. Home; A.A. Silver Medal (Hon. 
Mention) Mr. H. A. Ross; Architectural 
Union Company's Prize, Mr. C. F. Butt; 
Banister Fletcher Bursary, Mr. T. F. H. 
White; A.A. Essay Prize, not awarded. 


Coronation Chairs, Westminster Abbey. 

The Chairs of Estate on the south side of 
the Sacrarium have been made and carved by 
Messrs. Howard & Sons, of werners-street, in 
English walnut, and are a reproduction of the 
chair at Knole Park, of the AVIIth century, 
in the possession of Lord Sackville. The 
material with which the original was covered 
was a Genoa velvet of the XVIIth century 
Italian design, of which Messrs. Warner & 
Son have made a reproduction. 


Coal Smoke Abatement. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of ihe 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society on Tuesday, 
Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., alluded to the 
increase of sunshine, consequent to a great 
extent upon ihe suppression of the smoke 
nuisance. He spoke of the objections the 
Society held to the Act of Parliament which 
prohibited “ black smoke only, and said that 
the agitation would be continued, with a view 
to the deletion of the offending word. 


Society of Antiquaries. 

Professor S. H. Capper, M.A. (Edin.), 
A.R.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture, 
Victoria University, Manchester, and Mr. 
G. Eley Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, 
have been elected Fellows of the Society of. 
Antiquaries, London. 


Tapestries for Westminster Abbey. 

The Duke of Buccleuch and Lord Dalkeith 
have lent tapestries which have been hung 
on the walls of the Abbey and of the 
annexe in connexion with the Coronation. 
They include a valuable series of Flemish 
tapestries of the XVIth century. 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 

We understand that Professor Beresford 
Pite attended at the House of Commons on 
Wednesday with plans showing the various 
schemes for the proposed bridge, and these 
he explained to members. 


Unemployed Insurance. 

We are asked to state that a conference 
will be held at Toynbee Hall, in White- 
chapel, on Monday evening, June 19, at 8.15, 
in order to discuss the unemployment insur- 
ance proposals. This portion of the National 
Insurance Dill at present chiefly concerns 
every employer and workinan in the building 
and engineering trades, and it is hoped that 
all organisations in East London in these 
trades, whether of employers or workmen, 
will send representatives. As, also, a trade 
union in any branch of industry may bring 
ilself within the scope of the Bill, all East- 
end branches of trade unions are invited to 
be represented. 

— EK—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

British CaTHEDRALS. With an Introduc. 
tion by John Warrack. Illustrated. (Edin- 
burg: Otto Schulze & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tun COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S ESTATE Book, 
1911. Edited and compiled by Wm. Broom- 
hall. (London: The Country Gentlemen’s 
Association, Lid. 21s.) 


—— lo a  —À—À 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Stockport Police Court Competition. 

A limited competition for new police station 
and courts has 8888 instituted by the Stock- 
port Town Council. The building is to be 
erected in Wellington-street. It is stipulated 
that the elevations should be mainly of brick, 
and that the cost is not to exceed 25,0002, 
including 2,500/. for furnishing. 

Professor Reilly, of Liverpool University, 
is appointed assessor. 

Eight local architects and forty-nine archi- 
tects outside the borough sent in applications 
to compete. It was decided to invite the 
eight local firms to submit designs, and the 
following sixteen firms, who have had experi- 
ence in the erection of similar buildings :— 
Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, Liverpool; Mr. 
H. Beswick. Chester; Messrs. heers & 
Smith Blackburn; Mr. Edwin 


Cooper, 
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London; Messrs. Everard, Son, & Pick, 
Leicester; Mr. Henry T. Hare, London; Mr. 
T. Kershaw. Halifax; Messrs. W. & T. R. 
Milburn, Sunderland; Messrs. Wills & 
Anderson, London; Messrs. Mountford & 
Clapham, London; Mr. J. P. Osborne, 
Birmingham; Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, 
Leeds; Messrs. Potts & Hennings, Man- 
chester; Mr. s. B. Russell, London; Messrs. 
Stones, Stones, & Atkinson, Blackburn; Mr. 
G. H. Willoughby, Manchester, and Mr. 
Alfred Cox, London (joint); and = Messrs. 
Woodhouse, Corbett, & Dean Manchester. 


— . — —___— 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tur Art Journal contains some lithographs 
by Mr. Joseph Pennell of New York subjects 
and a review by Mr. Rudolf Dircks of 
the Royal Academy Exhibition. The sculp- 
ture of Mr. W. R. Celton, A.R.A., is illus- 
trated, and under the title of “Domestic 
Decoration’? examples of miscellaneous work 
are described. 

“Some Features of Mexican Architecture,” 
in the Burlington Magazine. is an article of 
interest to architects, and some of the other 
contributions, such as the “ Notes on Italian 
Medais" and “ Notes on Pictures in the 
Royal Collections, are attractive. 

An old Flemish house in Bruges, “ The 
House of the Visitation,” is described in the 
Connoisseur. The owner, M. Jean de 
Brouwer, has restored and completed the 
building both inside and out, and the decora- 
tions of the walls take the form of paintings 
by M. Rommelaere, who has entered into the 
spirit of the scheme and produced designs in 
keeping with the character of the house. Mr. 
Laking writes an article on “ Armaments of 
the Stage, and an illustrated note on 
Bunyan's copy of Foxe's Book of Martyrs ” 
is topical. Among the coloured illustrations 
is one of the famous Dymoke suit of armour 
in Windsor Castle. 

“ Conversations at the Salon and the Roval 
Academy," contributed by Mr. H. H. 
Statham to the Nineteenth Century, consists 
of opinions expressed in dialogue form by the 
mythical Sir John and Lady Bilderby and 
M. de Latélier. The Hon. Emmeline Plunket, 
in ''Stonehenge and the Hyperboreans,”’ 
dwells rather on astronomical than arche- 
ological matters, but the article is interesting 
to antiquarians. 

Lady Edward Cecil writes in the National 
Review on “Some Scottish Homes." The 
article is chiefly a study of the housing and 
industrial conditions of the poor in Dundee, 
where there is “a mass of distress which 
merely numbs the mind to write or read." 

In the Century Mr. Joseph Pennell has 
some illustrations of London, Cardiff. 
Slheíticld, Leeds, Dover, Bradford, and 
Dudley in connexion with a paper on “The 
Commercial Strength of Great Britain.” 
The article on “ The Women of the Cæsars ” 
18 continued, with portraits from statuary and 
coins, while an eld le ape and reproduc- 
tions of engravings give pictorial interest to 
an essay on “ Martin Luther and His Work.” 

Harper’s opens with an “hitherto un- 
published narrative“ by Thackeray, who, in 
these “Cockney Travels“ (1842), wrote as 
follows on Tintern Abbey :— 

"I never saw such a magnificent elegance 
and simplicity in any Gothic building. All 
the ornaments, the windows, the arches of 
the quaint old doors, rising up out of the 
brightest sward in the world, are wonderfully 
graceful and pure; nor could an architect, 
as I fancy, do better than spend a couple 
of summer months at Tintern, and without 
having recourse to sketch book, or rule or 
compass, stroll round and round the ruin all 
the day through, lie at his leisure in the 
neighbouring croft and orchards, and fill his 
mind with the noble sentiment of the place. 
It is not disfigured by any of the elaborate 
architectural geegaws and grotesque orna- 
ments which one sees in the buildings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The whole 
structure and all parts of it are distinguished 
by the most high-bred propriety and 
simplicity." 

The Journal of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute contains papers on “Rescue Work in 
Mines," by Dr. Leonard Hill; “ Purification 
of Public Water Supplies,” by Mr. J. A. 
MacPherson; and “ Liquid Disinfectants,” 
by Dr. Louis C. Parkes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Crittall Manufacturing Company v. London 
County Council. 

"IR, The thanks of the profession are due 
to Dr. F. st. John Morrow for his letter 
which appeared in the Builder of the 
26th ult; and the result of the *''Crittall 
Case is very carefully and practically set 
forth by Mr. E. Greenop, whom we all know 
is entitled to every consideration for his par- 
ticular knowledge on such a subject. 

Your correspondent J. S. B." agrees 
with one of Mr. Greenop's suggestions for 
meeting the ditticulties of the case; and your 
correspondents ''Sub-contractors " naturally 
take a rather different view. 

Architects are gradually arriving at the 
conclusion. that the better way out of the 
ditliculty is to abolish altogether the intro- 
duction of sub-contractors; but then, again, 
one is met with the dithculty of entrusting 
special works to the control of a general con- 
tractor, whose aim may be to import into 
the work the specialist who best suits his 
interests. 

One course would be for the architect to 
select his sub-contractors, as he does now, 
and provide for the payment to them direct 
by the client, on the architect's certificate; 
but it can be easily understood that this 
would involve more trouble on the part of 
the client than he would care to accept, and 
create complications. which it should be the 
architect's endeavour to avoid. 

It appears to rae, after the decision in the 
Crittall case, that a special clause must be 
inserted in the contract relieving the client 
from the possibility of having to pay twice over 
for the same goods, and that could be done 
by a proviso making the general contractor 
liable for payments ta the sub-contractors on 
the architect's certificate, and putting the 
sub-contractors under the general contractor 
for such payments. In that case the sub- 
contractors would have to take their chance 
with other persons who supply goods and 
work to the general contractor; and it would 
be for sub-contractors either to consent to 
this mode of payment or to decline to have 
anything to do with the work. But what 
about the Crittall case? 

Personallv, I usually certify to the general 
contractor for payment to the sub-contractor, 
and I at once inform the sub-contractor of 
such certificate; 1t is for him to see that he 
is paid; and, although I may not be justified 
by the terms of the present Institute con- 
tract to do so, I decline to certify for any 
further payment to the general contractor 
until I hear that the sub-contractors have 
been paid the amounts previously certified 
by me. 

With regard to the “squeezing " which, 
unfortunately, in many cases takes place at 
the hands of the general contractor, I 
endeavour to help the sub-contractor by 
always certifz ing the amounts net, so that it 
is the sub-contractor’s own fault if he submits 
to any deductions from the net amount so 
certified, I having in the contract given 
the general contractor the opportunity to 
place what sum he chooses for his profit, 
carriage, fixing, etc. 

I am afraid it all comes to this, however 
irksome it may be, that, until the Crittall 
case 18 reversed, architects must see to it 
that when they compel the general contractor 
to employ sub-contractors, those sub-con- 
tractors shall be paid direct by the client. 

Wu. Woopwanp, F. R. I. B. X., F. S. I. 


SiR,—I had not intended engaging in 
furiner correspondence on this case had not 
your correspondents, “ Sub-contractors," mis- 
interpreted the views I expressed in vour 
issue of the 2nd inst. ` 

It is obvious that any fair-minded architect 
will help a sub-contractor consistently with 
the protection of his client's interests—his 
first consideration. 

"Sub-contractors," in their anxiety to 
sever themselves entirely from the general 
contractor, cannot even bring themselves to 
approve of their being paid before him by 
the architect demanding the receipted account 
before issuing his certificate. 

As to my alternative proposal, if vour corre- 
spondents will refer again to my letter they 
will see that the peculiarity lies in their reading 
of it. What, of course, I suggested was that 
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the undertaking should be asked for after the 
general contractor had been selected, not 
before he was known. The sub-contractor, of 
course, knows where to make the usual 
trade inquiries, and can act accordingly. 

The payment of sub-contractors direct would 
obviousiy render them = sub-contractors no 
ionger, and the manifest and only object of 
the arrangement now adopted- namely, the 
imposition upon the general contractor of the 
responsibility for all work done upon the job, 
coupled with the power of the purse in his 
hands—would be entirely lost. The confusion, 
disputes, and delay which would inevitably 
arise with a number of independent contrac- 
tors working upon a building, and having no 
inter-relation. with, or duties to, each other, 
need not be dwelt upon, and obviously render 
such an arrangement out of the question. 

Your correspondents need not assume that 
any part of the sub-contractor’s sorrows has 
failed to reach my ears, or that there is lack- 
ing any responsive sympathy, but 1 repeat 
that everyone engaged in a building operation, 
from the labourer upwards, must, as the world 
goes, take the risk of the solvency of his im- 
mediate emplover. Has it occurred to " Sub- 
contractors " that the building owner. having 
paid them before the general contiactor, may 
find himself with insutlicient left to pay the 
latter? 

In reply to the last paragraph of their 
letter, I fear architects attend a compulsory 
and continuation school where stern experi- 
ence leaves them little of the bliss of ignorance 
as to the commercial side. E. GnrNoP. 


Decay in Stone. 

SIR,--May I be allowed, through the 
medium of your columns, to draw the atten- 
tion ot those interested in the supply, use. 
and preservation of building stones, to the 
efforts of an International Committee to 
collect information in order to determine the 
various causes producing decay in stone, more 
particularly the effect of mortar as intluencing 
deterioration ? 

The Committee, which 1s composed of 
members of the International Association for 
Testing Materials, and ‘he labours of whicb 
are oilicially recognised by the Royal Insti- 
tute ot British Architects, held a meeting 
last October, under the presidency of 
Professor van der Kloes, and made some care- 
ful investigations of the stonework of many 
important buildings, including Cologne 
Cathedral, under the guidance of its archi- 
tect, in Holland and Germany. As a result 
of this meeting a series of questions has been 
circulated aniong those interested with the 
object of collecting such information as may 
lead to a proper understanding of the 
problems connected with the decay of stone 
under varving conditions. 

Many of your readers must possess informa- 
tion, gained by experience, which would be 
of great value to the Committee, and I ven- 
ture, through your courtesy, to appeal to them 
to give any particulars which may be at 
their disposal, or to preserve the list of ques- 
tions appended with a view to the possibility 
of future assistance. 

It is only by the collection and subsequent 
digestion of a great number of facts that 
satisfactory theories can be formulated. and 
without private assistance in a matter of this 
kind it 1s almost impossible to get the re- 
quisite information, which is necessarily 
largely in private hands. I may add that 
the response to a similar appeal abroad has 
been very encouraging. 

The following are the questions to which 
answers, even of a fraginentary nature, will 
be of value :-— 

1. Nature of building. 

2. Situation (e.g., address, 
surroundings, aspect). 
Material (e.g.. kind of stone or brick!. 
Date of building (or part under dis- 

cussion). 

Mortar used (¢.g., composition. pro- 
portion of sand, analvsis or means of 
obtaining the same). 

6. Nature of defect (e.g... incrustat/on. 
surface scaling. efflorescence, loosen- 
ing, bulging of half-brick thickness’. 

7. Suggested cause (e.g.. percolation of 
water, frost, defective stone, brick, 
or mortar, old bond timbers, smoky 
atmosphere, action of sea water). 

Any details (which will be treated as con- 
fidential if so desired) Should be sent to the 
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President of the Committee, who has long 
been an enthusiastic worker for the benefit of 
stone users; Professor A. J. Van der Kloes, 


Delft, Holland ; to me, or, with your per- 
mission, to you, sir, for publication. 
ALAN E. Munsy, 
Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. Science 
Committee, 
Member of above International 
Committee. 


28. Martin’s-lane, E. C. 


Unity in the Architectural Profession. 


SIR, — The state of mental chaos at which we 
appear to be arriving on this vexed Registra- 
tion-oum-Amalgamation question seems hardly 
likely to be modified bv Mr. Middleton's letter 
in the Builder of June 9. For, although Mr. 
Middleton may—I trust without offeuce—be 
described as the Arch-priest of Architectural 
Registration, and has admittedly devoted 
many years of thought to the subject, ho 
still appears somewhat uncertain as to the 
procedure best calculated to attain the end 
which he so devoted!y supports. and even 
reveals some doubt as to the effectiveness or 
wisdom of a universal examination test. Yet, 
presumably, the institution of an examination 
18 essential to the policy which he advocates, 
and the very doubt which must inevitably arise 
as to the wisdom of its app. ‘ication as a test 
of architectural capacity is in itself a proof 
that the legal rogistration of architects is 
both impossiblv bad and unnecessary. So that 
when Mr. Middleton states that ''examina- 
tions are tests which, I know well, cannot 
properly be applied in all cases," he expresses 
what is undoubtedly the truth in their relation 
to the registering of architects. For the whole 
difficulty with regard to this matter results 
from the condition, so well expressed in the 
Builder two years ago, “that art is a great 
deal more than one element in architecture: 
it is the element par excellence, without which 
architecture is hardly worth consideration.“ 
The proper emphasis and more general 
appreciation of this truth would do more 
perhaps to advance architecture and archi- 
tectural education than any system of registra- 
tion, even with its accompaniments of amalga- 
mations or incorporations. Has consideration 
for the art element in architecture formed the 
motive of those proposed combinations or 
unions of which we have heard so much of 
late? The highest esthetic c'ements are 
obviously outside the examination pale; what, 
then, is left is the practical or scientific 
side of architecture, which. one would have 
thought. was already sufficiently well covered 
by the Roval Institute’s examinations, and the 
value of the lattor also sufficient'v well under- 
stood by the general public. The Institute's 
membership. while no guarantee of hich 
artistic ability. certifies at least to a fairly 
sound knowlodge of statics. construction, and 
hygiene. which is practically all that is neces- 
sary to afford protection tothe public. Where, 
therefore, is the necessity for that curtailment 
of artistic liberty which must inevitably result 
from anv attempt to apply legal registration 
to architecture? What first-class art opinion— 
English or foreign—can the advocates of 
registration quote in support of their conten- 
tions as to its necessity? Broadly speaking, 
are we not accordingly forced to the conclusion 
that the examination basis of a registration 
scheme is necessarily calculated to give 
preference to the scientist. rather than the 
architectura! designer, and to endow artistic 
incapacitv with a recognition which it docs 
not merit—fostering thereby the practical con- 
structor to the detriment, or possible destruc- 
tion, of tho artist. This policy may appear to 
have its advantages in engineering, but it has 
no place in architecture, and the occurrence 
of such a result would be deplorab'e. 

also am much afraid that—as was sug- 
gested in Mr. Ernest J. Dixon’s instructive 
letter—architects generally are profoundly in- 
different to the recent deve'opments with 
regard to this matter, and that even the 
newly-admitted Licentiates do not appreciate, 
to any great extent, their essential connexion 
with a registration scheme. Even the breach 
of faith, which has resulted in the time for 
the admission of tho latter being extended. 
may not eventually prove to advance the 
cause intended. In the circumstances one mav 
perhaps be pardoned for hoping that it will 
not. The whole affair seems in a perfectly 
hopeless muddle. and the indifference of the 
general bulk of Institute members is, there- 
fore. tho more regrettable. 

Mr. Middleton asks for disenssion and sug- 
gestions (though. one wonld think. at a samce- 
what 'ate stare in the proceedings), and he is 
assured of svmnathy with this request from 
many who have contended therefore since the 
Tnstitute’s nronocals first came forward. What 
one world like to survest—and emnhasise very 
seriously—is that an obvious preliminary to any 
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further action would be the taking of steps to 
a»certain whether the registration of architecte 
is rea!ly desired before proceeding to discuss its 
praetical possibilities in detail. Such a course 
might tend to clear the air somewhat, and 
perhaps remove misconceptions at present 
existing on the question. But any alteration 
in the conditions of, or composition of, Insti- 
tute membership I myself regard as both 
improper and inadmissible, and outside the 
registration question altogether. 

trust, sir, that in the interests of fair 
play—which you have so generously advocated 
by permitting this discussion in your journal— 
you may find it possible to support such a pro- 
posal. One may surmise that the final end of 
this matter is not yet reached. though perhaps 
the time may have arrived to seek a sett!'c- 
ment one way or another. This however. will 
certainly not be pcssible until the views of 
the general body of the architects of this 
country have been given some encouragement 
and opportunity for expression, 

It scems a!most pitiful, at a time liko this, 
that those Associate members of the Institute 
who feel real concern at the recent. turn of affairs 
should have to look in vain for any delinite 
support or leading from senior members of 
the profession who might have been expected 
to assist them in securing the conduct of this 
important question on just and proper lines. 

FREDK. R. Hionws. 


Gidea Park Competition. 


SIR,—In the article on Gidea Park house 
and cottage competition in your issue of 
June 9 the writer pleads the cause oí 

complete organic structure" in the expres- 
sion of domestic architecture. If I under- 
stand him, it is a cause every trained archi- 
tect has at heart. He says ‘‘the tendency of 
domestic work seems entirely opposed to 
straightforward expression," and iilustrates 
this sweeping indictment by reference to the 
work at Gidea Park by Mr. East, Mr. 
Longden, and myself. ‘The only basis for 
this statement appears to be the writer's 
objection to the coupling together of two or 
more windows lighting rooms, oftices, and 
stairs, joining together units of the plan so 
that they may be taken to express only a 
single unit on the elevation. There may be 
some objection to this treatment where there 
is no indication externally of a break or 
breaks in the continuity of the window. Is 
this, however, the case? In my own design 
the divisions in the planning are clearly 
marked by mullions three times the width of 
the ordinary mullions, and the division by a 
9-in. wood mullion is preferable, on practical 
and also on esthetic grounds, to a narrow 
brick pier showing between two separate 
window-frames. 

The writer’s statement that there is no 
precedent for this treatment among the 
masterpieces of English architecture is very 
misleading. It is correct only in so far that 
the great periods of English architecture are 
innocent of bathrooms and water-closets; it 
is incorrect in so far that the rooms used for 
different purposes, such, for instance, as 
stairs and bedrooms, were lighted by con- 
tinuous windows divided only by extra large 
mullions—e.g., Speke Hall, Grev Friars, 
Coventry, etc. It is difficult to think of any 
architect well known for domestic work who 
has not at one time or another grouped his 
windows in this way—e.g., Marsh Court," 
Hants; ** Fouracre," Winchfield. 

It is surely a matter of taste whether or 
not the water-closet should be readily detected 
from the road or garden! 

W. Curtis GREEN. 


„%% We do not wish to do Mr. Curtis 
Green any injustice, and we are sure he will 
forgive us if we are not quite accurate when 
we say that we cannot help feeling that he 
has been more interested in our remarks as 
they affect his own design than as thev 
affect the general princinles involved—which 
chiefly interests us. We feel he has not quite 
understood us. If he will give us the satisfac- 
tion of reading our remarks again he will 
see that we said ''the tendency of domestic 
work seems entirely opposed to straieht- 
forward expression on this point, judging 
by ’’—the instances we cited. The point we 
were discussing was the frank exnression of 
the sanitarv conveniences when nlaced in a 
too important or inconvenient position. We 
still think that, judging by thece instances, 
the tendency is as we state, and that the few 
instances we cited out of many were a 
sufficient, and not the only, basis for the 
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statement -sweeping or otherwise. As a 
further basis for a more general application 
of the statement we remarked in how few 
cases it was possible to judge the internal 
arrangements from the outside, to' guess 
where the principal sitting or bed room or 
stair is placed. Our chief criticism of Mr. 
Green's design was prompted by this dith- 
cultv, and directed to the position of the 
units on the. plan and their general mis- 
leading treatment on elevation, the trouble 
arising, in our opinion, from the neglect of a 
princ iple governing the position of all units, 
to which we had previously referred. We 
still think the criticism holds good, and we 
notice that Mr. Green does not dispute it. 
The precise division of the windows, which 
he does dispute, is not in this case a matter 
of great importance, as no division of a long 
window like this would adequately express 
the internal arrangements; but we notice 
that whereas the divisions on the planning 
are certainly marked by mullions three times 
the width of the ordinary ones, the perspec- 
tive view, as illustrated, shows a continuous 
treatment, with perhaps a suggestion of a 
wider mullion in the centre, from which we 
inferred that a stronglv-marked accentuation 
of the division of the window was not 
intended to be an essential feature of the 
design. We might point out also that we 
did not state that there is no precedent for 
this treatment among the masterpieces of 
English architecture. Had we done so no 
doubt it would have been “ very misleading,” 
as precedents could prohably be found for 
most errors in one or other of them. We 
said that we wondered whether the same 
laws of artistic expression which appear to 
have guided the designers of the master- 
pieces of all the styles of the past were 
rightly applicable to the English domestic 
work of to-day—rather a different thing. The 
citation of instances, ancient and modern, as 
authorities for an error, regardless of prin- 
ciple, seems to support our suggestion that 
they are not. In which case, as we said 
before, criticism is wide of the mark.—Eb. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN, 


Flooring for Bakery. 

Sir,—We should be obliged if one of your 
readers could inform us as to what is the best 
kind of flooring for a large bakery—all the 
floors on the ground floor—and also for steps 
in a similar building. We have found the 
flour makes nearly every kind of floor and 
step very slippery. BAKFR. 


FIFTY YBARS AGO. 
From the Builder of June 15, 1861. 


Copyright ia Architectural Works. 

On this Friday (14th) Lord Palmerston 
wil receive à deputation on the subject 
of the Copyright Bill brought in by the 
Attorney-General, the further progress of 
which, important as it is with reference to 
the 1862 Exhibition, is threatened, not 
because of any opposition, but through the 
entire stoppage of all business by the recent 
debates on supply and Budget matters. 

Architects, as our readers are aware, are 
greatly opposed to the clause in the Bill 
which, while professing to protect ''archi- 
tectural works," limits the meaning of the 
term to “the representation of a design" 
for any building or part thereof by 
drawing or model; and legalises. in 
words, the copying of any building, 
or part of a building. so soon as it is 
erected, and re-executing it without the 
consent of the designer. We have pointed 
out this contemplated injustice again and 
again. À committee appointed by the 
Roval Institute of British Architects to 
consider the subject met late on Monday 
night last. and agreed on a petition to be 
presented immediately to the Commons, 
similar in prayer to one presented bv them 
some months ago to the Lords. It was 
further understood that they would take 
such steps as were available towards stopping 
the Bill altogether if the clause in question 
were not amended. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is entitled The Architec- 
tural Sense," dealing with some of the qualities 
and conditions that should be or are present in 
the mind of the true architect. 


The second article (p. 736) deals with the 
St. Paul s Bridge controversy. 


Notes (p. 737) include: * Fishmongers' 
Hall " : The Pushful Architect " ; Memorial 
to King Edward VII.“; The Times at the 
Royal Academy " ; '* Gidea Park Houses." 


" Puilding Methods in Fgypt " was the title 
of a paper, by Mr. Ernost Richmond, read before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Monday, and an abstract of which appears 
on p. 738. ) 


An illustrated article on Mr. E. J. Masqueray, 
New York and St. Paul, appears on p. 740, 
under the heading, Contemporary Architects 
and Their Work.“ 


The first summer visit of the Architectural 
Association took place on June 10, to a house by 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens on the borders of Burnham 
Beeches. Some notes on the house appear 
on p. 745. 


In our Correspondence Columns (p. 748) 
will be found letters on Decay in Stone” ; 
Unity in the Architectural Profession“; 
" Crittall Manufacturing Company v. London 
County Council“; Gidea Park Compet it ion.“ 


The Monthly Historical Review (p. 761) 
contains articles on: The Mosque of Sultan 
Hassan "; Exhibitions at Rome in 1911"' ; 
“ Buckinghamshire House; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 757) 
includes: Scaffold Cords and Ties“; “ Mason's 
Stair Tread”; `“ Projected New Buildings in 
the Provinces," etc. 


An illustrated review of Messrs. Thomas 
Garner and Arthur Stratton’s book on ‘ The 
Domestic Architecture of England During the 
Tudor Period“ appears on p. 760. 
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MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 17. 

Manchester Society of Architerts. Visit to Adlington 
Hall. 

Moxpay, JUNE 19, 

The Surreyora’ Insti ion.—A special meeting, when 
Mr. J. H. Sabin will open a discussion on the question 
the position of tenant farmers in Englund and 
Wales on the occasion of any change in the ownership 
of their holdings, whether by reason of the death of 
the landlord, the sale of the land, or otherwise. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 22. 
Society or Antiquacies.—8.00 p.m. 


—— 


MANCHESTER LIBRARY AND 
ART GALLERIES. 


PardictLtars of this important competition 
were advertised in our issue ct danualy 1s, 
and au article, with illustrations of the site, 
appeared the following week. The competi- 
uou ciosed on May 1, and Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., has now made liis award 
after carefully considering the designs in con- 
junction with Mr. Price, the City Architect. 

lt appears that forty-eight of the designs 
were rejected as quite unsuitable. Twenty- 
seven were selected for further consideration, 
and ten designs were finally chosen, viz.: — 

Nos. 14, 52, 87, 110, 126, 129, 144, 150. 
167, 179. 

Area.—In regard to these selected designs. 
Mr. Blomfield reports (1) that the whole ten 
are within the specified area except No. 87, 
whose 1-16-in. scale plans exceed it, though 
his block plan is figured within it. 

No. 126 exceeds by 50 yds. 

No. 144 exceeds by 50 yds. 

No. 179 exceeds by 30 yds. 

These are so near that they may be taken 
to comply with the conditions of specified 
area. 

Aecomimodation.—In regard to accom- 
modation, Nos. 14 and 32 provide generally 
what is required. 

No. B7 is short in the sculpture. Nos. 110 
and 126 are short in various particulars. ‘The 
latter (viz.. 126 in particular) has not followed 
the requirements with any closeness, his 
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deficiency being estimated at about 9 per cent. 
As will be seen, however, from the estimated 
cost, his building works out at a lower 
figure than that of the other selected com- 
petitors. 

No. 129 is short in several particulars, 
notably in the sculpture, textiles, furniture, 
metals, ivories, and potteries, and in excess 
in Old Manchester collection and refreshment- 
room. 

No. 144 
particulars. 

^o. 150 complies fairly with the require- 
menis, and it will be noted that his cost 
works out at a low figure. In Nos. 167 and 
179 the conditions are met in an ample and 
satisfactory manner. 

C'ost.-—]n regard to cost, as the competitors 
varled in their estimates of the figure at 
which fne work could be done, and in some 
cases did not state the figure on which their 
calculations were based, it was considered best 
to have the cost of the desigus of the selected 
competitors worked out at a uniform ratio 
of 1s. a cubic foot, which is, in the assessor’s 
opinion, the very lowest at which the work 
can be done. E 


is short in bockroom and other 


Mr. Price has had the cost worked out on 


this basis, with the following results :— 


No. DE osse sed ptum HOM: £247,311 
JJ ³ Ä 8 244,077 
"EET 255,7 

»- HO Seduta 238,540 
7 D 201. 00 
FF. ( 241, (00 
Bo E E ise bd 166A orci en 248,500 
TM E T 207,030 
„ rr OUPR A 222,100 
dd y 242,000 


These designs are unequal in merit, and 
some difficulty was found in selecting a 10th 
design that was adequate and complied reason- 
ably with the conditions. The problem set 
was difficult and complicated, and some of 
the designs sent in met it in a skilful and 
well-considered manner. 

The assessor suggests the following further 
instructions to the authors of the ten selected 
designs :— 

(1) The complete lighting of the reading- 
rooms is of the utmost importance. Where 
areas for light are provided the amount of 
Sight obtainable should be carefully tested. 

(2) The cataloguing-room and Greenwood 
library should be in close touch, and not too 
lar away trom the stacks. 

(5) The magazine and technical libraries, 
and Parliamentary papers should have quick 
access from the stacks. 

(4) It is desirable that the principal 
entrance to the reading-room should be by the 
card catalogues. 

(5) It is important that there should be 
free circulation through all galleries—that is. 
galleries should not have dead ends, from 
which visitors would have to retrace their 
steps to the entrance. There should be a 
free way all round. 

(0) Adequate lighting to the sculpture 
galleries must be provided, and care taken 
that the light is not intercepted by the over- 
hang of balconies. 

(7) Passenger lifts must be provided, as 
well as stairs, and abundant facilities of access 
and egress provided. 

(8) The picture-galleries should not be too 
wide. 

(9) It must be clearly understood that the 
total cost must on no account exceed 
250,000/.; and any design which, in the 
opinion of the assessors, will exceed that sum 
will be disqualified. The cost must be care- 
fully calculated at an adequate figure. 
Ornament shenld be used with a sparing hand, 
and ornamental features, unless essential to 
the design, should be avoided. 

10) The requirements stated as to area and 
DT should be strictly complied 
with. 

Each of the ten competitors will receive 
100 guineas towards the expense of preparing 
his final design. 


———EUmů— 
CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


We understand that the Trustees have pur- 
chased Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens’ bronze 


‘group of “ A Royal Game "— Queen Elizabeth 


and Philip II. of Spain plaving at chess— 
symbolical of the contest between England 
and Spain for the rule of the seas. The work 
is contributed to the current Royal Academy 
Exhibition. i | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Works by Mr. E. L. Masqueray. 


J'ARTICULARS of the buildings erected 
by Mr. Masquerav will be found on 
p. 740, under the title of Contem- 
porary Architects and their Work." 


The Regent-street Polytechnic Rebuilding. 


THE Polytechnic, Regent-street, is now being 
rebuilt at a cost of 90,000/. from the designs 
and under the direction of Mr. George A. 
Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A., architect. The facade, 
which is part of a general scheme projected by 
the estate, is designed by Mr. Frank T. Verity, 
F. R. I. B. A. 

The proposal of the governors and subscribers 
that the 50,0007. needed to complete the 
building fund should be a memorial to his 
Majesty King Edward VII. has received the 
approval of his Majesty the King. — 

The Polytechnic was founded by Mr. Quintin 
Hogg in 1882, and the present scheme is a 
development of work previously carried on by 
him for the educational, physical, and religious 
improvement of young men. The work was 
located in the premises of the old Polytechnic 
Institution, but the great increase in the magni- 
tude of this work rendered the old buildings 
inadequate, and it was decided to rebuild certain 
portions of the structure both to increase the 
accommodation and to bring the facilities for 
the educational work more up-to-date. The 
building contains a large and a small concert- 
hall, gymnasium, swimming-bath, restaurant, 
ritle-range, social-room, library, reading-room, 
cte., with club-rooms for the various sections 
connected with the social side of the work, 
also a large number of classrooms, with 
chemical, physical, electrical, mechanical, 
mathematical, and testing laboratories — It also 
includes accommodation for art. architectural 
engineering, electrical engincering. photographic, 
technical and secondary schools, with fully 
equipped carpentry, brickwork, plumbing, 
plastering, and «engineering workshops. The 
ncw building consists of a block with a frontage 
to Regent-street of nine stories, including two 
basements, the ground and six other tloors, 
also the reading-room block consisting of three 
stories. The gymnasium and the basements 
under the concert-hall have been reconstructed. 
The foundations of the front block consist of a 
ferro-concrete grillage, with steel grillages under 
the stanchions. The structure is steel framed 
with ferro-concrete floor slabs averaging 21 ft. 
by 7 ft. 6 in. The vaults under the pavement 
and retaining wall, 26 ft. high, also the staircases, 
are of ferro-concrete on the Hennebique 
system. The building from the top of the 
concrete grillage to the roof is 130 ft. in height. 
The heating will be by low-pressure hot water 
with a forced circulation. ‘The lower portion 
of the premises, also the concert-hall, gvm- 
nasium, and rcading-room block, will be venti- 
lated bv a combination of the plenum and 
extraction systems, ‘Ihe heating and ventila- 
tion are being carried out by Messrs. Strode & 
Co. There will be two electric passenger lifts 
and one goods lift by Messrs. Wavgood & Co. 
The building will be lit by electricity through- 
out. The constructional steelwork is by 
Messrs. Dorman, Long, & (Co. The general 
contractors are Messrs. Holloway Bros, Ltd. 


— — — — 
HOUSE AT GORSE HILL, WOKING. 

With reference to the description of this 
building in our last issue (p. 716), we hear 
from the architect, Mr. Edward Warren, that 
the roof was not covered with Hazelwood tiles, 
but with tiles supplied by the “ Nyeweod ” 
Brick and Tile Works. 

——__—_o-—@-2——_ — 
A CORONATION GIFT. 

An armoire, designed by the Head Master 
of the School of Art Wood Carving and 
carved by the students, will be presented by 
the School to the King and Queen on the 
occasion of their Majesties’ Coronation. The 
wood used is French walnut. and the design 
is carried out on the lines of the transitional 
Gothic of the “ François Premier" period. 
The details are modern, but treated some- 
what severely in accordance with the style. 
The cabinet stands 4 ft. 6 in. high, and is 
2 ft. 9 in. wide. The door, which forms the 
centre panel, is richly carved with the Roval 
Arms, the Rose, the Thistle, and the 
Shamrock. 
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COVRTYARD OF MOSQVE OF SVLTAN HASSAN’ PERSPECTIVE VIEW IGDKING EAST. 
THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASSAN, CAIRO. 


near the citadel on the eastern side of 

Cairo, and consists of three blocks of 
buildings enclosed by a wall rising 100 ft. and 
more from the ground to the cornice with 
scarcely a moulding or architectural feature 
to interfere with its majestic breadth. 

The main block, a great rectangular mass 
of building comprises the mosque proper; 
oross-shaped in plan; and four nouses tull 
of students' cells, each house filling a corner 
of the rectangle, and abutting the great 
barrel vaults which roof the arms of the 
cross. The central space of 116 ft. x 106 ft. 
is open to the sky, and forms the mosque 
courtyard surrounded by towering walls 
and gigantic arches. 

To the eastward of this block stands the 
square chamber roofed by a dome and 
pendentives above the founder's tomb, and 
to the west are the entrance porch and 
vestibule, and the passages giving access to 
the central courtyard. The exterior of 
the mosque is most impressive when seen 
from the street on to which its main entrance 
fronts. the vast wall surface rises majesti- 
cally from the warm shadow at the base to 
where the cornice of out-corbelled stalactite 
niches and the trefoil battlements cut against 
the blazing sky. The street at the base, 
although one of the widest in the city, has 
something of the appearance of a deep cleft 
under the clifflike wall. 

Although the view from the east, where the 
ground is clear of houses is less favourable, 
and the effect of the wall is to some extent 
neutralised by the broken outline of the 


"se mosque of Sultan Hassan stands 


By WILLIAM HARVEY. 


dome with its curious little buttresses and 
by the intrusion of the smaller minaret into 
the composition, the same sense of gigantic 
scale and mass is produced. From this point 
of view the whole outline of the building 
being seen, the proportion of its parts 
provoke criticism, and at first sight withdraw 
the attention from the simple mass which 
is one of the chief characteristics of the work. 
Beside this the spectator is almost certain to 
compare its contour with the dainty and 
perfectly balanced massing of wall, dome and 
minaret presented by the later Saracenic 
mosques, such as the exquisitely graceful 
“Tomb mosque of Kait Bey, built rather 
more than a century later. 

It is a matter of history that the intention 
of the Sultan and his architects was to pro- 
duce grandeur rather than grace; and on a 
prolonged study the sense of the grandeur 
of the work becomes more and more pro- 
nounced. The solid dignity of the building 
eminently fits it for its position as the 
parent type from which lighter and more 
dainty works were gradually evolved. 

From the street to the north a flight of 
marble steps leads up to a platform projecting 
ia front of the recessed and niche-headed 
porch which rises to practically the whole 
height of the wall, with much the effect of a 
cavern mouth in a smooth and vertical cliff. 
Tne top of the porch is formed by a slightly 
pointed semi-dome with vertical flutings 
carved in the surface of the stonework. 
Below the semi-dome twelve courses of 
stonework carved with the stalactite niches 
and brackets that form the typical ornament 


of the style connect the semicircular base 
of the niche head and the rectangular recess 
below. At this early period the head of each 
niche is formed by curved lines, and each 
niche rises through the height of a whole 
course of stonework. 

In more modern work the niche often 
became a mere surface decoration, a series of 
several tiers of them being carved in a single 
block. Behind the recessed portal is an 
ante-chamber or vestivule roofed with a 
dome on pendentives of similar stalactite 
work, and from this vestibule a winding 
passage with masonry walls and vaulting 
leads to the interior court which forms the 
mosque proper and is the most extraordinary 
part of the building. An impression of the 
vast scale of the arch and barrel vault over 
the great eastern transept is gained through 
the doorway forming the entrance from the 
vaulted passage to the court. 

Framed below the square lintel of the door- 
way is a view of a small fraction (some few 
voissoirs) of a gigantic arch in the opposite 
wall of the court. A wall of which the top 
cannot be seen and whose breadth is only 
broken by one band of ornament in modelled 
plaster. The courtyard is designed on a 
colossal scale. In effect it is practically a 
cubical well 111 ft. deep in each side of 
which an arch of red and cream-coloured 
stones rises to the height of 90 ft. Each 
arch forming the face of a barrel vaulted 
recess or transept. Of the four transepts 
the three of tho north, west, and south are 
of approximately equal dimensions. 

The eastern transept is much wider and 
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longer than the others, though its arch is of 
practically the same altitude. 

It is sometimes stated that this arch is 
considerably higher than the others, a 
statement obviously inexact considering 
that the level courses of masonry at the top 
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of the courtyard wall allow of comparison 
without even the necessity of actual 
measurement. 

The form of the great eastern arch differs 
from the others in being much less stilted 
although its outline is exactly similar to 
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the upper parts of the other three transept 
arches, each curve being a segment of a 
single circle whose centre lies on a point 
distant one-third of the span from the 
opposite springing. ‘The appearance of the 
arches is, of course, very different. those to 
the three smaller transepts being stilted 
almost 20 ft. on a vertical wall. while the 
great arch is only stilted the height of one 
course above the corbel. This lowest course 
continues the curve of the upper part of the 
arch, and makes it horseshoe shaped, but 
to so slight an extent as to be barely notice- 
able. | 

The coloured voussoirs of the arches are 
arranged in order, beginning with a red one 
at the springing, then two light stones and 
another red one, the arch finishing at the top 
with a red keystone. 

It is interesting to note that in the great 
arch there is an unequal number of voussoirs 
on each side. and in neither side is the 
spacing of the coloured stones, above- 
mentioned, strictly adhered to. 

On the left-hand side three red voussoirs 
are only separated from each other bv one 
light stone between each, and on the right- 
hand side only two are so arranged. 

As the depth of the arch ring is 7 ft.. and 
the adjusting of these stones must obviously 
have been a matter of great labour, it seems 
strange to western minds that such carelees- 
ness should have been shown in the setting 
out. "This carelessness is, however, eminently 
characteristic of oriental work, not less in 
its best examples than in the rudest hut. 

The architect has concentrated his atten- 
tion on the main proportions and contour, 
and has been indifferent to mechanical 
accuracy in all minor and unimportant details, 
the exact reverse of modern practice. 

Each of the four arches has an ogee label 
moulding in red stone starting from just 
above the springing ; the wall above being 
covered with plaster in each case. 

The top of the courtyard wall is crowned 
with a row of trefoil cresting ornament. 
about 6 ft. high, above a cyma reversa 
moulding similar to the hood mould over the 
four arches. 

Beside the arches, the other noticeable 
features of the courtyard are a series of six 
doorways sunk in rectangular recesses in 
the walls, and ornamented with black and 
white marble, each recess is about 40 ft. 
high, and is finished at the top with two 
courses of stalactite ornament. The door- 
ways are 13 ft. 94 in. high and 5 ft. 94 in 
vide in the clear. The opening is n 
by a flat arch or composite limtel of black 
and white marble voussoirs elaborately 
joggled together in a beautiful and intricate 
manner. 

The keystone is joggled on the soffit 
as well as on the face, the stone having 
necessarily been pushed into position in a 
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slantwise direction. In all probability the 


elaborately-shaped joggles only fit tightly 


for the fraction of an inch back from 
the surface, the rest of the joint being cut back 
and filled in with spalls of stone and mortar. 
Surrounding this lintel is a band of mosaic, 
composed of small tiles and a kind of red 
stone arranged in an elaborate geometrical 
pattern, the mosaic being separated from 
the voussoirs by a marble moulding consisting 
of a torus, a cavetto, and three fillets. 

The several doorways differ slightly in the 
patterns of the marble voussoirs, and sur- 
rounding mosaic ornament and in the little 
corbel under the lintel at each end of the 
span. Some of the corbels being ornamented 
with small stalactites instead of the moulding 
above-mentioned being returned into the 
door opening. Above the mosaic ornament, 
over the lintel is a relieving arch also of black 
and white marble voussoirs interlaced with 
similar joggles to those in the lintel. A 
small segmental space beneath this arch 
relieves the lintel of pressure from the weight 
of the wall above, a feature typical of all 
mature Saracenic work, and one which is 
used in native construction in Palestine to 
the 55 day. In many cases this space 
is left entirely vacant, so that it is sometimes 
possible to see a line of light between the 
lintel and the arch. In this instance, how- 
ever, it is filled up with a small slab of marble 
with a scroll incised in its surface. 

The two doors in the western side of the 
courtyard differ slightly from the other four, 
there being six courses of stalactite ornament 
at the top of the portal instead of two in 
the other cases. 

Above the six portals are windows with 
wooden frames and grilles of round bronze 
bars, which light the cells, formerly given up 
to the use of students, but in 1908 partially 
filled up with refuse, the mosque having been 
disused and fallen into decay. 

The centre of the court is occupied by a 
fountain basin, octagonal in plan, about 
31 ft. diameter, above which stands a 
domed construction of wood and plaster 
upon eight small marble columns. The 
structure serves practically no purpose as the 
shadow from the great walls of the court is 
sufficient protection from the heat of the 
sun, the intrusion of this ungainly monument 
into the courtyard is very unfortunate, as 
it detracts greatly from the scale of the 
building, blocking the view from almost every 
point. It is omitted from the elevation and 
perspec ivo views accompanying this 

escription. Although in this instance the 
canopy above the fountain is unsightly, it 
is quite possible for such a structure to possess 
very great grace and beauty, the little tile- 
covered erection known as The Dome 
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of the Chain" in the Temple Area 
at Jerusalem being as charming and 
appropriate an addition to the“ Dome of 
the Rock ” (Mosque of Omar) as this canopy 
is the reverse. 

The floor of the courtyard is covered with 
fragments of marble mosaics of different 
patterns more interesting for the colour they 
introduce into the scheme than for their 
value as pavement: designs. 

The great eastern transept, which contains 
the Mecca niche, has more ornament than 
the other three. Its two long sides are 
decorated with a plinth 4 ft. high, projecting 
some 6 in. from the wall, and covered with 
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eoloured marble slabs. 'The eastern wall 
is lined with coloured marble to the height of 
28 ft. The Mecca niche and its ornamental 
framing of marble rising to this height. 
Above this level a band of modelled plaster 
in low relief (74 ft. deep) runs round all the 
three sides of the transept and returns 
along the face of the courtyard wall, just 
below the springing of the great arch. This 
ornament includes an inscription in Cufic 
characters, with a very beautiful Arabesque 
scrollwork design as background. The whole 
composition, although very elaborate and 
rich, is extremely dignifi in effect, the 
straight lines of the lettering contrasting 
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‘charmingly with the much finer curved lines 
of the scroll. The Mecca niche is lined with 
coloured marble in vertical strips, horizontal 
bands of mosaic being carried round at 
two points. The head of the niche is also 
lined with marble of different colours, 
arranged in fan-shaped patterns from three 
centres, the dark and white lines continuing, 
the dark or light voussoirs of the arch forming 
the face of the niche. The voussoirs are 
intricately joggled together, but in this case 
the marble surface is only a veneer similar to 
the rest of the marble wall lining. 

A band of Arabic inscription is carried 
around the niche at the springing of its arch, 
and returning about the face of the wall is 
carried up and along the top over the arch, 
making a sort of frame to the head of the 
niche. To the right-hand side of the niche 
stands the mimbar (pulpit), with its flight of 
steps projecting o1t from the wall towards 
the courtyard, its entrance is covered by 
two elaborately ornamented doors. 

The highest step (on which the preacher 
sits) is roofed by a little domed canopy 
supported on small marble shafts, the height 
of the whole erection reaching up to the 
middle of the Cufic inscription (about 31 ft.) 

Immediately in front of the Mecca niche 
is a platform supported on small piers and 
columns of marble, upon which the sacred 
books are kept. A curious feature of this 
platform is that at the angles of the two 
piers, forming the ends of the west front are 
small columns built up of carefully-fitted 
pieces of marble of different colours forming a 
zigzag ornament upon the shafts; the 
‘columns so: nding hollow when tapped with 
the finger. 

In the eastern wall to the right and left of 
the Mecca niche are two doorways about 
16 ft. high, fitted with superb bronze doors, 
decorated in arabesques and geometrical 
patterns with inlays of gold and silver of 
the finest workmanship imaginable, these 
doors are protected by bronze grilles similar 
to those of the windows at the face of the 
wall 3 or 4 ft. in front of the doors. 
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In the north and south walls near the 
eastern end of this transept are two little 
doors about 7 ft. high, covered with sheets 
of bronze in geometrical designs, but without 
inlays of precious metals. Although insignifi- 
cant compared with the great doors just 
mentioned: they are exquisite picces of 
workmanship. the frames are of wood 
without mouldings, but with an arabesque 
pattern with a sunk background carved 
in the face. Two small windows with 
bronze grills are placed in the wall above 
these doors and three windows with 
tracery of pierced plaster work connect the 
end ot the eastern transept with the “ tomb 
chamber” beyond. A great number of 
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chains for hanging lamps complete the 
list of the features of this extraordinary 
building, and give to the great barrel vaulted 
transepts an appearance of tremendous 
scale and spaciousness, that their size alone 
might fail to convey. The building is 
singular in that the attempt of ita architect 
to create an impression of overpowering 
bulk and mass has been, in the fullest 
measure, successful. 

Its walls are formed of blocks stolen from 
the sides of the Great Pyramid, and its 
whole mass is of course almost trifling in com- 
parison with that enormous mound, yet of the 
two constructions the '' Mosque of Sultan 
Hassan ” conveys far more forcibly the sense 
of the majestic in architecture. 

The vertical walls and great cornice of 
the exterior naturally exhibit their mass 
more completely than the sloping sides of the 
pyramid. and the solemn shadows in the 
barrel vaulted transepts of the interior court 
are more calculated to raise feelings of awe 
than the yellow mass of the Pyramid, 
dwarfed as it is by its comparison with the 
limitless stretch of desert, and by the 
dazzling glare of the sun. 

Two influences add to the dignity of the 
mosque, the effect of carefully subordinated 
ornament giving scale to the whole, and 
human interest compelling keener attention 
from the spectator than that excited by 
more formal works of antiquity, however 
colossal. 

In the interior of the Mosque of Sultan 
Hassan" detail on the minute scale of 
jeweller’s work in gold, silver, bronze, and 
mosaic forms an important part of the whole 
design. As already mentioned, the slender 
bronze lamp chains exhibit the noble large- 
ness of the sweeping surfaces of the transept 
vaults, which would not otherwise be so 
readily recognised. In the portals in the 
courtyard walls, the delicate inlays above 
the lintels perform a similar office. Subord- 
nation of ornament is a characteristic 
Saracenic style; minute inlays of g 
form central ornamenta upon larger plates 
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of bronze arranged to form a geometrical 
surface decoration covering a door, wide 
borders surround the geometrical pattern 
and lead the eye to grasp the whole area of 
the door as one unit. and permit of ita 
comparison with the 5 89 frame of 
coloured marbles and the superstructure of 
the portal; the whole of which enclosed 
by framing mouldings bears a readily 
observed proportion to the main wall 
surface. 

The human interest of the building is 
partly due to conscious thought, in the 
arrangement of its detail, as just described. 
and partly to accident, such as in the unequal 
spacing of the coloured voussoirs of the main 
arch, and slight irregularities in the sides of 
almost symmetrical features, structural or 
ornamental. 

The stvle is eminently a constructive one, 
the joggling of arched stones, the use of 
coloured voussoirs, and other evidences of the 
builders’ craft call attention to the fact that 
the building is reared by man. In other 
buildings where colossal masonry forms part 
of the design—as at Baalbec—or where 
the style of decoration is grandiose, as at 
St. Peter’s (Rome) the largeness of the 
buildings themselves is not easily apparent. 

The gigantic stones at Baalbec impress 
wonder, but to such an extent that the 
e is lost in convincing himself that 
theso things were placed in position by 
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Courtyard of Mosque, looking West. 


human agency, and has not the power to 
associate them with the architectural scheme 
as a whole. St. Peter's. too. produces a 
similar effoct, though in this case the loss of 
scale is caused partly by the introduction of 
colossal human figures into the decoration. 

In sacrificing the interest of the sculptured 
representation of the human figure, Saracenic 
architecture lost less than it gained in the 
ovolution of a pure style based upon sub- 
stantial construction which is expressed 
in all the features of the building, and in 
the case of the subject of this essay has 
resulted in the production of a work of kingly 
majesty. 


THE EXHIBITIONS AT ROME 
IN 1911.—1l. 


THE EXHIBITION OF RETROSPECTIVE 
ART AT CASTEL S. ANGELO. 


THE so-called Exhibition of Retrospective 
Art (Mostra dell’ Arte Retrospettiva) occupies 
the Castel S. Angelo, itself one of the most 
interesting and historic buildings of Rome. 
It was built, with the bridge leading to it, 
by the Emperor Hadrian in a.p. 136, for 
himself and his successors, the ashes of all 
of whom, until the time of Caracalla, who 
died some eighty years later, were placed 
here. It was converted into a fortress by 
Aurelian, or by Honorius; and when the 
Goths, under Vitiges, besieged Rome in 
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A.D. 537, it was able to repel their attacks, 
and became the citadel of Róme henceforth, 


being especially important in the Middle 


Ages. From the end of the XIVth century 
onwards, it was held by the Popes, who had 
already connected it with the Vatican by 
& covered passage (called the  passetto) 
running along the top of the wall of Leo IV. 
But the Popes used it also as a prison and as a 
summer residence, and the Papal ayartments, 
embellished by the Popes from Alexander VI. 
to Paul IIL, contain some of the most 
beautiful and interesting examples of Renais- 
sance fresco decoration that Rome has to 
show. 

Such a building is in itself an object of 
great interest, and a fitting seat for such an 
exhibition, and the contents, though unequal 
in merit, are not unworthy of it. They are 
of a very varied nature, and it will, perhaps, 
be convenient to the intending visitor, or 
to one who knows the building, to describe 
them in their local order, rather than to 
attempt to make a logical division which 
does not in reality exist. 

The exhibition is entered, then, not by 
the great gate in front of the Ponte S. 
Angelo, but by a new entrance to the left. 

Passing through this, we find on our right, 
in the old fosse of the castle, a building 
devoted to the so-called Mostra degli 
Stranieri a Roma, opened by the King and 
Queen of Italy on May 6—considerably 
after the rest of the exhibition. This is a 
section in which an attempt has been made 
by the various nations of the Old and the 
New World to illustrate the life of their 
countrymen in Rome, and the influence of 
Rome upon them— not in its completeness, 
for this would be impossible, but rather to 
seize some of the more important elements 
in the contact between the Eternal City 
and the foreigners who have come to her 
through the centuries. 

Thus, in the British Historical Section 
special attention has been devoted (1) to 
the life of the later Stuarts in Rome, where 
they were treated as the rightful rulers of 
our islands ; (2) to the memorials and works 
of British architects, painters, sculptors, 
literary men, ete., who lived and worked, 
and studied in Rome, having reference to 
their association with it. The organisation 
was in the hands of a committee appointed 
by the Royal Commission for the Exhibition 
of 1911, and the members resident in Rome 
were his Excellency Sir Rennell Rodd, 
British Ambassador to his Majesty the nang 
of Italy, Dr. Thomas Ashby, director, an 
Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, assistant-director, 
of the British School at Rome. In pursuance 
of the programme outlined above, one room 
of the three allotted to the section was 
devoted to portraits, records, and relics of 
the later Stuarts. Thus, two portraits of 
Prince James Francis Edward (the old 
Pretender) as a boy came from Rome itself— 
one from Prince Doria’s collection, the other 
from the National Gallery of Ancient Art at 
the Palazzo Corsini ; a fine painting of Prince 
Charles (the Young Pretender) as an oldish 
and disappointed man. is lent by his Highness 
Prince Frederick Duleep Singh ; while from 
the National Gallery of Ireland comes a 
splendid picture by G. P. Pannini, represent- 
ing the festivities and decorations in Piazza 
Navona, on November, 1729, in honour of 
the birth of the eldest son of Louis XV., 
at which the Stuart Princes were present. 
The same gallery also sends & portrait of 
Luke Wadding. founder of the Franciscan 
College of S. Isidore, in Rome, ascribed to 
Spagnoletto. The other portraits in this 
room are in part engravings and mezzotints. 
in part photographs from pictures and 
drawings, the originals of which it was 
impossible to procure for the exhibition, 
but Miss Emmeline Deane exhibits two large 
portraits of Cardinal Newman. 

In the central case are documents of 
historical interest—the marriage contract 
between Prince James and his wife, Princess 
Clementina Sobieski, autographs of the 
Stuart Princes, books and engravings 
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relating to them— also a volume containing 
Carlo Fontana's original drawings for the 
Curia Innocenziana at Monte Citorio (now 
the seat of the Italian Chamber of Deputies). 
These documents were presented to Pope 
Innocent XII., and, with many other docu- 
ments of the kind (Fontana's drawings for 
the Fountain of Trevi, the harbour of 
Civita Vecchia, etc.), passed through the 
hands of Cloment XI. into the private library 
of his nephew Cardinal Alessandro Albani, 
from whom they were purchased by James. 
Adam for King George III., and now form 
part of the Royal Library at Windsor, from 
which his Majesty the King has been gra- 
ciously pleased to send them for the 
exhibition. In the next room are other 
loans from the Royal collection—a series of 
ten sepia drawings of the carnival of 1775, 
by David Allan, four of which have been 
aquatinted by Sandby, while the rest, 
though drawn in reverse for this purpose, have 
not been published. This room also contains. 
drawings of Roman landscape and architec- 
ture, partly by British artists, partly by 
foreigners, but preserved in British collections. 
Among the former we may note the restora- 
tions of the Temple of Fortune at Palestrina, 
by Hadfield, a section of S. Peter's, by 
Goldicutt, and the interior of S. Benedetto, 
at Subiaco. by Digby Wyatt, lent by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ; amo 
the latter are twelve splendid original 
drawings by Claude, Nicolas Poussin and 
others, lent by the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ Church, Oxford. There are also 
numerous photographs from the coloured 
drawings ab ancient Roman paintings made 
by Francesco Bartoli for Dr. Richard 
Topham, in the early years of the XVIIIth 
century, and now preserved in the library 
of Eton College ; while a volume of original 
drawings of similar subjects, execu by 
Francesco’s elder brother Pietro for Cardinal 
Camillo Massini, many years earlier, is 
exhibited by Mr. W. St. Clair Baddeley. 
There is , too, a selection of the more interest- 
ing XVIIth and XVIIIth century books on 
Rome by English writers. 

The third room continues the survey of 
British landscape and architectural drawing 
and painting. Of originals we have a beauti- 
ful little picture of the Giardino del Lago, in 
the Villa Borghese, by William Marlow, 
exhibited by Mr. F. A. White, a few examples 
of David Roberts’s watercolours, and a group. 
of watercolours and black and white drawings. 
made by Mr. Walter Crane in the cub. 
seventies, which are especially pleasing to 
the taste of Italian connoisseurs. 

The treasures of the public galleries of 
London can, of course, only be represented 
by photographs; and as this was the case 
in the first room with the most important 
of the British portraits from the National 
Portrait Gallery, so we find a large collection 
of reproductions of Turner’s marvellous 
pencil sketches of Rome and the Campagna 
in the National Gallery, of drawings and 
pictures by British artists at South Kensing- 
ton, and of drawings in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 
The last group, however, forms a series of 
forty, which have been published as a 
portfolio with a text by Dr. Ashby, for the 
exhibition, by order of the trustees, and will 
thus form a permanent record ; and at the 
same time it may be hoped that other 
bodies will follow the good example which 
has been set, and render these treasures, 
which cannot, it is true, be called inaccessible, 
better known to the British public. Other 
nations have dealt in various ways with the 
task that lay before them, France restricts. 
herself to the Napoleonic period. One of 
her rooms is a reproduction of a small room 
used by the Empress Josephine at the 
Tuileries, the furniture having been sent from 
Fontainebleau, where it once adorned the 
apartments allotted to Pope Pius VII. The 
rooms also contain some portraits of great 
beauty and importance—Madame de Stael, 
by Mile. Godefroy, Pauline Borghese, Mme. 
Capello and Napoleon himself, by David’; 
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and a curious picture of the little King of 
Rome in uniform, by Isabey. ‘There are also 
two fine views of Rome by Hylaire, and a 
collection of historical documents and relics 
of great interest, including the hat which 
Napoleon wore at Elba. 

n the other sections the artistic interest 
predominates. Thus in the Austrian section 
we have works of painters, such as Romako, 
who have studied in Rome, and drawn their 
inspiration. from her, but comparatively 
few pictures relating directly to Rome and 
the Campagna. There are, on the other 
hand, the plates of a set of etchings by 
Koch, of scenes in Rome, and some drawings 
of Roman scenes and costumes. 

The Spanish section is less strong than 
it might be, but has an effective carnival 
scene by Beullieure, and some beautiful 
little etchings by Haes. 

The organisers of the Dutch section, on 
the other hand, have kept very close to the 
subject, and confine themselves almost 
entirely to drawings and photographie re- 
productions of drawings (so good as to be 
hardly distinguishable from the originals) of 
views of Rome by artists of the late XVIth 
and early XVIIth centuries-—Gerard Ter 
Borch, Paul Bril, Willem Van Nieuwlandt. the 
Breughels, and others. 

The collection, though small is very 
choice, and there are a few original pictures— 
three views of Rome in the early XVIIIth 
century, by Van Wittel, who is better 
known in Rome by his Italianised name, 
Vanvitelli. and whose additions to the church 
of S. Maria degli Angeli. at the Baths of 
Diocletian, are even now being actively 
demolished. But there is no doubt that the 
finest. works of his genius are the powerful 
drawings, hitherto quite unknown, which 
the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele has con- 
tributed to the section. of Roman topo- 
graphy, with which we shall have occasion 
to deal later. Sweden exhibits a fine 
portrait of Queen Christina (one might have 
wished for other relics and memorials of 
her residence in Rome in the XVIIth century). 
and an amusing series of caricatures of 
artists of other nations by Lindstrom, made 
in 1830. 

Denmark has a large and important 
collection of pictures ot Rome and Italy: 
and reproductions of sculptures bv Thor- 
waldsen—his group of the Three Graces and 
several medallions. 

Germany has a considerable collection of 
pictures of Rome and the Campagna. by 
German artists, especially some fine pictures 
by Koch and some drawings by Philip 
Hackert and others; there is also a copy 
of Tischbein’s Goethe in the Roman Cam- 
pagna, and other memorials of Goethe's 
sojourn in Rome: and there are several 
records of the German artists' festival in 
the quarrics of Cervara by the Anio, now 
a thing of the past. Norway can hardly 
yet be judged. inasmuch as the objects from 
Christiania have not vet arrived. 

Turning to the other sections, housed in 
part of a separate building (not yet com- 
pleted) we find some fine pictures—a Piazza 
Montanara, by Philippet, and a Piazza 
Navona, by Hennebicq. 

Hungary, the only country that has as vet 
prepared a catalogue, has an interesting 
series of portraits and medals of Hungarians 
associated with Rome. beginning with 
XVI th-century imaginary portraits of Attila. 
and a few landscapes and drawings of Rome. 
The United States have not found it possible 
to take part. but some of the States of 
South America—Uruguay and others—have 
small sections illustrating their connexion 
with Rome. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HOUSE, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


IN the dispersal a few days ago of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps’ collection of MSS. and 
autograph letters, were sold abstracts of Sir 
Charles Sheflield's title to land in the mul- 
berry-garden attached to Buckingham House. 
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and of the assignment of the garden and house 
to George III., with other original papers relat- 
ing thereto. Buckingham— more correctly, 
Buckinghamshire— House was built in 1703 
from the designs of Captain Wynde, or 
Wynne, pupil and executor of Inigo Jones, 
upon the site of Arlington, formerly Goring, 
House, the town residence of George and his 
son, Charles, Goring, Earls of Norwich, 
which, as Evelyn tells us, was burned on 
septeinber 21, 1674. Goring House abutted on 
the south-east part of the mulberry-garden 
(now portion of the palace grounds) of 4 acres, 
taken out of St. James's Park by James I. 
for the planting of mulberry-trees and the 
cultivation of silkworms. Lord Arlington 
had taken Goring House in 1666; by a con- 
veyance dated October 22, 1681, he buys 
the site of his house and the adjoining 
grounds from Sir Thomas Grosvenor, Bart., for 
5,500/. His property there passed to his 
daughter and heir, Isabella. Duchess of 
Grafton, who sold it to John (*heftield), Duke 
of the county of Buckingham and of Nor- 
iuanby, who died on February 24, 1721. 
John's widow, Katharine, a daughter of 
James Il., outlived their only surviving son, 
Edmond, ana died on April 8, 1743. It is 
not commonly known that the Duke, by his 
will dated August 9, 1716, left the house in 
remainder, and failing his lawful issue, “to 
a certein youth called Charles Herbert, now 
under the tuition of Mons. Brézy at Utrecht,” 
who, his natural son, took the name of 
Shethcid in terms of clause 11 of his father's 
will —confer Sheffield v. Earl of Orrery, and 
Lord ilardwicke's decision of December 4, 
1745. Charles Shettield (Herbert) was created 
à baronet on March 1, 1756; he sold Bucking- 
hamshire House for 21.0004. in 1761 to 
George III., by whom it was settled upon 
Queen Charlotte, by the name of ‘ ‘The 
Queen's House,” in lieu of Somerset, or Den- 
mark, House in the Strand. 

A view of the house is given in the Builder 
of July 6, 1901; in the Crace Collection are 
four highly interesting plans of the properties 
as in the XVIIth-XVIIIth centuries, copied 
by Frederick Crace from the original sur- 
veys, and in the Crace Papers many valuable 
memoranda relating thereto. ! 

John Nash's Buckingham Palace was 
erected temp. George IV., and completed 
during the reign of his successor. On July 13, 
1857, Queen Victoria entered into residence, 
aud ten years later. Blore added the east 
front, 360 ft. long, to the three sides of 
Nash's building. The railings and piers (by 
Decimus Burton) were at the same time 
set forward, and the Marble Arch, which cost 
80.000/.. and was modelled after that of 
Septimius Severus at Rome, was in 1851 re- 
moved from the west end of the Mall to 
Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park. The Mews 
are by Nash ; the State ball and supper rooms, 
to the south, were added by Pennethorne. 
Lord Ashton, appointed Keeper of the Mul- 
berry Garden in 1629, sold his otħce for 406/. 
to George Goring, and with it. seemingly, 
the site of Goring House. Anthony Dean. a 
shipwright of Harwich and Woolwich, bought 
the garden at the sale of Crown lands in the 
Protectorate, and sold it to one Chipp, who 
opened it to pleasure seekers ousted by 
Cromwell from Spring Gardens; as Colby's 
(his successor s), the Mulberry Garden became 
the resort celebrated by Shadwell, Dryden, 
and Pepys, and reprobated by Evelyn. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE Scotsman of June 6 

The Chapel contains an interesting article 
Royal, on the progress made in the 
Holyrood. works at the Chapel Roval 


at Holyrood since the period 
of a previous article, of which we gave an 
account in our issue of November 19, 1910. 
The edifice at present consists, as is well-known. 
of the ruinous walls and piers of its nave and 
aisles, viz, the portions to which it has been 
reduced after repeated damage suffered during 
the English wars, and which were retained in 
use after the Reformation. The chief result 
of the recent researches carried out under 
Mr. Oldrieve, Chief Architect to the Board of 
Works, has been to uncover the foundations of 
the choir and north transept. The latter was 
about 26 ft. wide and 40 ft. long, with a chapel 
to the cast of it. The choir measured 110 ft, 
beyond the crossing tower, or IS ft. less than 
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the"nave. No trace, on the other hand, has 
been found of a southern transept, though the 
foundations of a line of piers indicate the 
existence of a southern choir aisle. The 
masonry found has been pointed and left 
uncovered, and the slope of earth from the ground 
level has been turfed. 

An important discovery made in the course 
of the work was that of the plan of an carlier 
church of a primitive rectangular cell type 
measuring about 40 ft. by 2) f*., entirely included 
within the medieval choir and orientated 
exactly east and west. The walls varied from 
7 ft. to 10 ft. in thickness, and the foundations 
consist of unhewn boulders set in strong lime. 
To the south of the church is à contemporary 
cemetery. Some fortv graves have so far been 
found in which the method of interment adopted 
was to bury the bodies in the soil without 
coffins only 18 in. or 2 ft. below the surface, 
and to cover them with small slabs of stone. 


THE French Government, 

The Cháteau which for many vears has 

of Maisons- taken a high view of its 

Laffitte. ^ responsibility in regard to 
the preservation of works of 
art, once more earned the gratitude of lovers 
of architecture by stepping in in the nick of 
time to save a masterpiece from the house- 
breaker's pick, when it acquired the Chateau 
of Maisons a few years ago. Though repair 
and precautionary measures were undoubtedly 
needed, the news that it is now undergoing 
restoration with a view to transforming it 
into a museum is possibly not so good a ground 
for rejoicing. May the restorer deal gently with 
Mansart's noble pile of creamy ashlar crowned 
with silvery slate! May he leave it some of the 
patina of age, so that it mav be a tit home for 
the treasures of XVIIth and XVIIIth century 
furniture which it is proposed to exhibit 
within it ! 

Maisons was built between 1642 and 1651 
René de Longueil, Srrinie da t ds Ti unc, 
and remained for over a century in the hands of 
his descendants. Louis XIV. and his Queen 
were entertained there, and Voltaire wrote his 
" Henriade” under its roof. Later in the 
XVIIIth century, it became the property of 
the Count of Artois, who received his brother 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette there. Kiter 
the Revolution it was, for a time, the home of 
the Napoleonic General Lannes, and then of the 
banker. Laflitte, who sold off much of the 
estate in building plots. Shorn of its stately 
surroundings the chateau was occupied bv 
persons of less note till in 1906 it was bought 
for demolition by a speculative builder, whe, 
however, was induced to part with it to the 
State for the ridiculous price of 38,0000 

The Chàteau of Maisons was desizned by 
Francois Mansart, in the fulness of his genius 
and at the height of his career, some vears after 
his other, severer, masterpiece at Blois. The 
stately stables which once flanked the fore- 
court, the wrought-iron rails and gits bc 
Brisvilie. parts of w. ich metov to bese nin the 
Louvre, the lodges, some of which still remain. 
and the lav-out of the gardens, some vestiges 
of which are still traceable in the neihbounnz 
avenues, were all from his design. But a mag- 
nificent open-air bath near the Seine, with an 
architectural treatment of steps and terraces, 
was by Jean Marot, who illustrates it in one «X 
his prints. The mansion itself was nehiv 
decorated, Some of its rooms retain gilded 
and painted ceilings, and of the works of the 
great sculptors of the day who were employed 
upon it there remain the Longueil eazles in 
the vestibule, à monumental chimnevpiece, and 
the charming cupids on the maia staircase. 


THE uh, for 
The London savs:-— 
Museum. Important additions have 
been made to the collection 
which is to be placed in the new London Museum 
which is in process of formation at Kensington 
Palace. In working on a large sewer which 
is being laid along Grosvenor-road, in the newh- 
bourhood of the Old Westminster Palace, tne 
labourers have unearthed some relics whi n 
date from the XIIIth to the XVIIth centuries 
They include a silver spoon of the X Vth century, 
and what is believed to be a link with the Bull's 
Head Tavern, a noted hostelrv near the ok 
palace. This is a pewter trencher. upon which 
is engraved the sign of a bul!s head. A sul 
more curious object is the head of a figure m 
pottery, which probably formed part of a 
rosewater dish." 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCAFFOLD CORDS AND 
TIES. 
N s G is of greater importance in 


the construction of ordinary pole 

scaffolds than the connexion of the 
various members, for, even if of the best 
materials and dimensions, all these may be 
cendered dangerous by insecure joints. 

The oldest and stil the most general 
method of connecting standards, ledgers, 
puttlogs and braces is to employ hemp rope 
or cord securely tied by a workman expert 
in the art of knotting. 

Leaving out from account jute cords, 
and cords made up from or adulterated with 
old material, and considering only cords 


« HOOK PLATE. 
« BASE PLATE. 
Fig. 1. Scaffixer Block. 


manufactured from good hemp, it must be 
admitted that this variety of lashing material 
is not free from disadvantages. 

Hemp used alone is very liable to rot, and 
the customary addition of tar as a preserva- 
tive seriously reduces the tensile strength of 
the cord, particularly in cases where impure 
tar is emploved, the average diminution of 
the breaking strain being from 30 to 333 
per cent. After a few months’ wear the 
strength of hemp cords is further reduced 
by about 25 per cent., and cord which has 
been in stock for some time suffers in like 
manner. 

The time occupied in making scaffold 
cord ties necessarily varies with the intricacy 
of the knot and the expertness of the work- 
man. In a general way it is probable that 
the average time occupied by one or two 
scaffolders is not loss than from 10 to 15 
minutes per tie. Hence the cost of labour 
in the crection of a moderatzly extensive 
scaffold is a considerable item. Further 
expenditure is entailed by the examination 


Fig. 2. Scaffixer Tie as single or band tie. 


and tightening of connexions which have 
become loose owing to alternate shrinkage 
and stretching of the lashings in consequence 
of climatic influences, and on contracts 
where scaffolding is in use for fairly long 
periods the need for remaking of ties with 
new cords is by no means an uncommon 
experience. 

The work of undoing ties when taking down 
a scaffold is not an expeditious operation, 
and adds another labour item. Therefore 
the total cost of labour represents an unduly 
heavy proportion, and when we add the 
depreciation in the value of cords, there is 
evidently room for material savings. 

With the object of avoiding the costly 
renewal and maintenance charges inseparable 


from the employment of perishable matzrial, 
many builders have adopted steel wire 
lashings made with an eyelet at one end and 
a metal sleeve at the other. Such lashings 
possess five or six times the strength of 
tarred hemp cords, they are practically 
free from variations of length, and conse- 
quently do not become loose, while another 
advantage is that the use of wedges, which 
cause so much damage to hemp cords, is 
rendered unnecessary. By suitable treatment 
the surface of the metal can be reasonably 
protected from corrosion, and there is no 
doubt that steel rope should be found more 
satisfactory and more economical than 
ordinary cords. 

Nevertheless, the labour involved in 
making and unmaking ties remains an 
important item and care must be taken not 
to injure the lashings bv excessive twisting 
strains. Consequently, those who are inter- 
terested in scaffolding operations have 
sought to introduce devices of more simple 
character, embodying chain ties secured and 
tightened up by means of iron or steel 
brackets and screws. 

The best arrangement of the kind is that 
known as the Scaffixer scaffold tie, which 
as mentioned in our article of September 10 
last, was used for the whole of the scaffolding 
erected for the Savoy Hotel extension, and 
has been adopted at the new headquarters 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
Tottenham Court-road, the Hackney Union 
Infirmary, the London County Council 


Fig. 3. Scaffixer Tie used as ledger and 
standard tie. 


Repair Depot, Woolwich, the new Moncy 
Order Office, Holloway, Parkhurst Prison, 
and other large building contracts. 

The Scaffixer tie, and some of its applica- 
tions, are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Fig. 1 represents the block, comprising (1) 
a base plate curved on the under surface to 
suit the form of scaffold poles, and having 
a spike which can be driven firmly into the 
wood, and (2) a hook plate with tightening 
screw, this plate providing ready means for 
holding the chains taking the place of 
ordinary lashings. 

Fig. 2 shows the appliance used as a single 
or band tie, which is quickly made, after the 
block has been attached to one pole by means 
of the spike, by simply hooking one end of 
the chain to one horn of the upper plate, 
passing the chain round the poles to the horn 
diagonally opposite, and screwing up as 


tightly as possible with the spanner provided 
for the purpose. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the connexion of a ledger 
and standard, the tie being made as follows : 
Place the block against the standard and 
drive in the spike ; pass the end link of one 
chain over horn A of the hook plate, carry 
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Fig. 5. Method of Using Scaffold Ties. 


tie chain over the ledger and round the 
standard, and hook it as tightly as possible 
over horn B ; hook the end link of the other 
chain on horn C, carry the chain under the 
lodger and round the standard to horn D; 
finally screw up tightly with the spanner. 

Fig. 4 represents two Scaffixer brackets 
attached to standards for supporting a ledger 
temporarily while the ties are being made, 
thus enabling one man to do work ordinarily 
requiring two pairs of hands. The bracket 
is made with a chisel-pointed foot, and two 
horns for hooking on the chain after the 
point has been driven into the pole, the 
operation of fixing being performed in a few 
seconds and that of releasing by simply 
unhooking the chain and drawing away the 
bracket. 

It is stated that Scaffixer ties can be made 
by unskilled labourers in one minute each, 
and released in ten seconds. These estimates 
are probably quite net, and without allowance 
for the customary breathing-time, but are 
sufficiently near the mark to give an idea of 
the important economy in labour that can 
be effected by the simple appliances 
described, quite apart from the saving due 
to the use of durable materials in place of 
perishable hemp cords. 

Fig. 5 is a sketch representing part of a 
pole scaffold, and showing the various ties 
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Fig. 4. Scaffixer Bracketfused for supporting ledger while ledger tie is being made. 
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Fig. 6. Scaffolding at Dorset-square. 


usually required. The simplicity of these, 
as compared with hemp lashings, is self- 
evident, and demands no comment. Two 
views of important scaffolds recently erected 
by Messrs. Charles Wall, Ltd., are illustrated 
in Figs. 6 and 7. 

For the purpose of furnishing practical 
data as to the strength of scaffolding tied 
in the manner described we quote some 
particulars relating to an experimental 
scaffold constructed of six standards, three 
tiers of ledgers, and two platforms, consisting 
of ordinary 1}-in. planks carried by trans- 
verse bearers resting on the ledgers. These 
bearers were spaced more closely than the 
puttlogs in practical scaffolding, and as the 
structure was quite independent it was very 
eflectively braced by diagonal poles. All 
ties were made with Scaffixer blocks, the 
only object of the test being to ascertain the 
safe resistance of the ledger ties. Each 
platform was loaded with bricks representing 
the dead weight of 9 tons, equal to 25 cwt. 
per square foot, when the load sustained 
by each of the twelve ledger ties carrying 
the loaded platforms averaged 1 tons. 
No attempt was made to determine the 
breaking weight, as the result attained was 
considered to be sufficiently convincing as 
to the adequacy of the ties to support any 
load likely to occur in actual practice. 


MASON’S LEAD-CARBO STAIR 
TREAD. 

Tue accompanying illustration represents 
the latest form of Mason’s stair tread, con- 
stituting a triple combination of steel, lead, 
and carborundum. ‘The grooved steel plate 
is the foundation, layers of lead being run 
into the dovetailed grooves and strips of 
carborundum, chemically combined to form 
a species of cement, moulded in the U-shaped 


grooves, which are perforated in the base by : 


4 series of slotted holes, countersunk on the 
underside. Consequently, all three elements 
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of the construction are firmly bound together 
by effective mechanical bonds. 

The merits of steel and lead in combina. 
tion have already been demonstrated by 
Mason's earlier patent, and the advantage of 
steel and carborundum in alternate strips bas 
been shown by a later form of tread. The 


Lead-Carbo Stair Tread. 


- 


tread to which attention is now directed com- 
bines the merits of the two systems, while 
at the same time embodying useful features 
of its own. For example, the application of 
carborundum alternately with steel presenting 
open grooves, has the effect of encouraging 
the collection of dirt and germs; and the 
particles of carborundum worn off by 
traffic are either swept away or fall into the 
grooves, the result in each case being the 
waste of material. In the new tread there 
are no open grooves for the collection of non- 


. hygienic substances, and the abraded par- 


ticles of carborundum are trodden into the 
surface of the intervening lead strips, where 
they continue to perform useful service às 
a non-slipping and wear-resisting material. 
As may be seen by our illustration, the new 
tread is absolutely grooveless, while the upper 
edges of the steel are effectively protected by 
the alternate strips of lead .and ca s 
The new tread seems to approach very closely 
to the ideal, and its life should be consider- 


ably longer than that of the preceding types- 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN. 

The new premises which have been erected 
for the Royal Insurance Company have been 
designed by Mr. George Bennett Mitchell 
architect, of Aberdeen. The whole of the 
offices are lighted on the Holaphine reflector 


system. 
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Fig. 7. Scaffolding at Hackney Infirmary. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, COPPULL. 


The foundation-stone of this church was 
laid last week, and the building is being 
erected by Messrs. J. Hatch & Sons, con- 
tractors, of Lancaster Tho architect is Mr. 
Dudley Newman, of London. 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH, WELWYN. 


The restoration of this church has been 
carried out, at a ccst of about 6,000/.. from 
the designs of Mr. C. J. B'omfield, architect. 
The contractors were Messrs. Ekins & Co., of 
Hertford. 

NEW CHURCH, WHORLTON. 


Tho foundation-stone of this church was laid 
rcoently, and the erection is being carried 
out by Messrs. Geo. Gradon & Son, builders, 
of Durham. The architect ia Mr. A. B. 
Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle. 


NEW CHAPEL, RHYDYBONT. 


The estimated cost of this chapel! is 1,4007., 
and the architect for the building is Mr. 
W. Boddoe Rees, of Cardiff. The builder is 
Mr. Ben Jones, of Pencader. 


NEW SCHOOL, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


The' plans for tho new school chapel which 
is being erected have been prepared by Messrs. 
La Trobe & Weston, architects. The con- 
tractor for the building is Mr. Fear. and tlie 
accommodation provides for about 322. 


TRAINING COLLEGE, CAERLEON. 

It is proposed by the Monmouthshire Educa- 
tion Committee to erect a college for men 
teachers, and they have approved of the plans 
prepared by Mr. Alfred Swash, F.R.I.B.A., & 
Son, architects, of Newport. The estimated 
cost of the work is 28.248/., and the contract 
has been secured by Mr. F. Bond, builder, of 
Cardiff. 

CHURCH HOUSE AND INSTITUTE, MORETON SAY, 

NEAR MARKET DRAYTON. 


The newly-rected Church House and Insti- 
tute at Moreton Say, near Market Drayton, 
Shropshire. have been opened. The building, 
vhich contains a large concert-room, billiard- 
room, reading-roams, etc., has been designed 
by Mr. Craig, A.R.I.B.A. 


ADDITIONS TO HOTEL, LONDON. 

Wellington House Hotel, Buckingham-gate, 
S. W., which was crected from designs by 
Messrs. Palgrave & Co., and onened about a 
vear ago, is to be further extended by tho 
erection of seventy additional bedrooms, aleo 
club and business premises adjoining. The 
style adopted will be in unison with the main 
elevation by th» same arcnitects. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Mr. A. Boswell, 
architect, Glasgow. the “Boyle” system of 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boy!e’s latest 
atent air- pump“ ventilators and air inlets, 
em been applied to the Casino, G'asgow. 

Messrs. T. W. Vaughan & Co.. Ltd., electric 
lighting, heating, and ventilating engineers, 
tire appliances and art metal workers, of 
Tslington, inform us that up to the present 
they have carriod out the electrio lighting, 
heating, ventilating, wrought-iron, and brass 
work and general fittings at over seventy of 
the most up-to-date cinematograph theatres, 
and that they have been complimented upon 
the satisfactory manner in which they have 
conformed to the requirements of the London 
County Council and the architects. When 
these theatres first originated, and came under 
the contral of the London County Council, the 
firm had to approach the Council upon the 
safety of the operating chamber and film 
room, and their suggestion to tho Council 
led them to prepare a &elf-acting fire shutter. 
closing over tho four holes simultaneously bv 
a pulllever either from the pay-box or from 
tho inside of chamber, thus giving the oporator 
every chance of escape in case of fire. The 
Council approved of the suggestions. 

Tho Bril'iant Sign Company (1907), Ltd.. 58. 
Gray's Inn-road, London, W.C.. have executed 
nearly the whole of tho signs for the Festival 
of Empire, Crvstal Palace, both the day and 
night signs. At the presont time they havo 
n largo one in hand for tho National Gas 
Engine, measuring 50 ft. long by 3 ft. 6 in. 
deep, which will be illuminated. It will be 
fixed on top of the power-house. and will be 
readable all over the grounds. The firm have 
also large contracts in hand for illuminated 
eiens for the Great Northern Railway, Great 
Wostern Railway, Great Central Railway, also 
the Metropolitan and District Railways. The 
firm, in the extension of their factory. which is 
now in course of progress, are making room 
for another twenty hands in this department. 

The Capel Church Schools. Folkestone, are 
being supplied with Shorland's patent Man- 
chester grates and ventilators by Messrs. E. H. 
Sharland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.— Reconstruction and extensions to 
school of art at Robt. Gordon's Technical 
College (55,000/.); Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan, archi- 
tect, 22, Union-terrace, Aberdeen. 

Backbarrow.—Mission hall; Mr. J. Pattin- 
son, architeot, Biskey Hduse- road. Bowness, 
Windermere. 

Batley. — Extensions to works of Messr. 
Wilson Bres., woollen manufacturers, Little 
Orme Mills. Alterations and additions, print- 
ing works, for Messrs. R. Dewhurst & Co. 

Bishop's Stortford.—Preparatory school at 
the College (3,000/.); Mr. Joseph Day, builder, 
South-street, Bishop’s Stortford. 

Bucknal!.—Isolation hospital (2.350/.): Archi- 
tect, care of the Managers, Stoke-on-Trent and 
Stoke Rural Joint Hospital Board. 

Burton-on-Trent.—Two cottages, Bearwood- 
hill (4647.); Messrs. J. & T. W. Selby, 
builders, Edward-street, Burton-on-Trent. 

Buxton.—A!terations to Cavendish High 
School for Girs; Messrs. Dickenson & Son, 
builders, Derby. 

Carlinghow.—Warchouse for Messrs. C. 
Robinson & Co, 

Castleford. — Place of 
Oxford-street, for 
Evidence Society. 

Chestcr.—Alterations and additions to tho 
Ship Victory Hotel for the Birkenhcad 
Brewery Company. 

Clydebank.—Store, Dumbarton-road, for the 
Clydebank Co-operative Societ y. 

Connah's Quay.—Public hall. Chester-road 
(2.000/.), for the Dock. Wharf, Riverside, and 
General Workers’ Union, Connah's Quay 
Branch. 

Corby.—School (350 places): Arclitect, care 
of Mr. J. L. Holland, Secretary, Education 
Cumimittee, Northamptonshire County Council, 
Northampton. 

Doncaster.—Woollen factory for Messrs. Geo. 
Anderton & Sons, Ltd., Victoria Mills, Cleck- 
heaton. 

Drovlesden. — School off  Fairfie!'d.rcad 
(8,100/.); Messrs. S. Robinson & Son, builders. 

Eastbourne.—Extensions to Old Town Baths 


worship, Lower 
the Castlefurd Spiritual 


(414..)); Mr. F. W. Alloock, builder. Plans 
have been passed es follows: —Additions, 


Neuville, Hartlield-square, Mr. P. D. Ston- 
ham, architect; eight houses, Victoria-drive, 
Messrs. Sawyer & Son, builders; a!terations, 
premises, Beech-road, Mr. P. D. Stonham, 
architect, for Motor Cabs Company, Ltd.; 
additions, Cricf House, IIardwick- road. Mr. 
P. D. Stonham, architect, for Mr. Rayson; 
six houses, Brodrick-road, Mr. Andrew Ford, 
architect, for Mr. R M. Duly; additions, 
Ashburnham, Mr. P. D. Stonham, architect, 
Messrs. G. Bainbridge & Son, builders, for 
Mr. Campbell Harris. 

Grimethorpe.—Picture palace for the Gem 
Picture Company. 


Hallwood (near Grenoside). — Small-pox 
hospital (2,000/.): Mr. F. A. S. Crawshaw, 
Survevor, Wortley (Yorks) Rural District 
Council. 


Hoy!and.—Proposed swimming.baths: Mr. 
F. Hewitt, Surveyor, Hoyland Urban District 
Council. 


Huntington.—Enlargement of school; Mr. 
J. C. Wriglev, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, North Riding of Yorks County 
Council, Northallerton. 

Leatherhead.—Alterations to girls’ school 


(2.500 /.); Messrs. Jones & Andrews, builders, 
Crescent Works. Barninead-road, Beckenham. 

Leeds.—Hostel (11,185/.): Mesers. H. Atkin- 
son & Sons, Ltd. builders, Carlton-strect, 
Leeds. 

Loek.—Proposed schoo! off Ashbourn-roaal ; 
Mr. G. Balfour, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Staffs County Council. Stafford. 

Leicester.—School, Western-road — (1.7007.) : 
Messrs. W. & H. Foulds, builders, 239, Nar- 
borough-road, Leicester. 

Lowestoft.—Enlargement of schcol, Lovewell- 


road (2.000/.); Mr. W. S. Wilkins, builder, 
Lowestoft. 
Maidstone.—Showrooms nnd offices, King- 


street, for Messre. G. Whitcombe & Son. 

Mansfield.—Offices. ete., Clipstone-avenue: 
Mr. J. F. Fearn, President, Derbyshire and 
ae Enginemen and Firemen's Union, Mans- 
field. 

Micklev.—Wesleyan Church: Mr. J. Walton 
Tav'or, architect, St John-strect, Newcastle- 
en-Tyno; Messrs. Midd'emiss Bres., builders, 
Stepney Bank, Newcastle on-Tyne. 

Milton.—Proposed hostel (21,600/.): Messrs. 
J. J. Bascombo and H. E. Curtis, Joint 
Secretaries, Education Committee, Portsmouth 
Town Council. 

Northallerton, — Additions to Grammar 
School (4.4007.) : Messrs. Airey & Son, builders, 
2, Claro-road, Service road, Leeds. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Northampton.—The following plans havo 
been passed :—Six houses, New-strect, Mr. T. 
Higgs; rebuilding of St. Peter's mission room, 
Green-street, for the Rector of St. Peter's 
Church; six houses, Florence- road. Mr. A. 
C'eaver; five houses, The Broadway and Park- 
crescent, Mr. A. P. Hawtin; alterations to 
Palace Theatre, Gold-street. for Messrs. 
Samson & McNeil, Ltd.; three houses, King 
Edward-road. Mr. E. Green; alterations to 
premises, Guildhal!-road, Mr. C. W. Phipps; 
six houses, New-street, Mr. J. W. Gossage. 

Nottingham.—Proposed block of schools 
between Stanley and Harcourt roads; Mr. 
W. J. Abel, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Nottingham City Council. 

Ormskirk.—Shops and premises, Moorgate, 
UE the Skelmersdale Co-operative Socicty, 

td. l 

Orsett (Essex).—Infirmary block  (4.960/.); 
Mr. C. M. Shiner, architect, the Gate House, 
Grays, Essex. 

Plymouth. Adaptation of free library 
premises for offices; Mr. J. Paton, Surveyor. 
Plymouth Town Council. Plans were passed 
for four houses, Winsten-avenue, for „Sers. 
Wood & Easterbrook. The Rev. A. E. Baker 
and Building Committee have lodged & plan 
for a proposed church at Laira. 

Ross (Hereford).— Proposed 
Mr. A. H. Pearson, Surveyor, 
District Council. 

Rotherham.—A plan has been passed for 
sixteen houses, Doncaster-road, for Mr. J. II. 
James. The following plan was lodged :—Ten 
houses, Fitzwilliam and Doncaster roads, for 
Messrs. Chas. Green's Sons. 

Salford.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Extensions. Ordsall Electric Works, 
Middlewood-street, Salford; extensions, offices, 
Churchill Machine Tool Company. Ltd.. 
Frederick - road, Pend'cton : alterations, 
“Spinners Arms," Oldfield-road. 

Belbvy.—Workmen's houses for the Olympia 
Oil and Cake Company. 

Sheffield.—Refreshment pavilion and con- 
veniences, Norfolk Park (1,400/.), and shelter 
and: conveniences, Bolo Hills Recreation 
Ground (350/.); Messrs. J. Eshelhy & Son, 
builders. The following plans have been 
passed :—Additions to premises. Heeley Bank- 
road, for the Little Sisters of the Poor: a«ldi- 
tions to premises, Leeds-road, for Messrs. 
Brown, Bavley’s Steel Works, Ltd.; eleven 
houses, Psalter-lane, for Mr. G. Sivil; addi- 
tion to premises, Crook-place, for the Sheffield 
Laundry Company; addition to premises, 
Adine-court, for Sir W. C. Leng & Co., Ltd.: 
alterations, Adelphi Hotel, Arundel-street, for 
Messrs. Chambers & Co., Ltd.: four houses, 
Elmham and Banham roads, for Messrs. W. 
& E. Sadler; church and school additions, 
Nethergreen-road, for the Trustees of tho 
Nethergreen United Methodist Church; twe've 


freo library; 
Ross Urban 


houses, Glenalmond-road, for Mr. A. J. 
Belton: alterations and additions. Pheasant 
Inn. Shefücld-'ane Top, for Mossrs J. I. 


Cockavno & Sons; alterations to premiscs, 
Stepney-street, for the Duke of Norfolk: six 
houses, Wincobank-avenue. Mr. Thos. Pye: 
sanitary conveniences, Carlisle-street East, for 
Meara, H. Bessemer & Co., Ltd.: alterations, 
premises, Rutland-strect and Woodside-lane, 
for the Health Committee of Sheffield Cor- 
poration; five houses, Baker-street anal 
Lawrence-street, for Mossrs. W. & E. Sad'er: 
four houses, Greenland-road, Mr. W. Heath: 
four houses, Clilf-road, Mr. Thes. Lees: addi- 
tions. Attercliffo National Schools, Lecds-rca.l. 
for the Managers; additions to steel ware- 
house, Brightside lane, for W. Jexop & Sons. 
Ltd.: cinematograph theatre. Upwell-street 
and Litt'e-lano, for Messrs. Reeder & Burgon: 
additions to premises, Livinestone and Bes- 
«cmer roads, for Messrs. Jonas & Colver, Ltd.: 
four houses, Banner Cross-road, Mr. J. ^. 
Wraeg: eight houses, Priestley-street, Messrs. 
Plant Bros.; alterations and additions to 
premises, Wood and Thirza streets. for Messrs, 
Strout’s Brewery Company. Lta.; additions 
to premises, Bricht-strect, for tho Brightsido 
Foundry and Engineering Company, Lt: 
alterations, ‘Golden Lion”  public-house. 
Alderson-road. for Meesrs Manpins Masbro’ 
O'd Brewery. Ltd.: seven houses. Fraser-rcad. 
Mr. W. Stockton; eleven houses, Earsham and 
Clun strects, Mr. G. E. Phillips; alterations. 
Industry Inn, Washington-road and Pearl- 
etrect, for Messrs. W. Greaves & Co.: nire 


-heuses, Springvale and Northfield roads. fer 


Messrs. T. Brav & Sons; addition, ‘ Sheffield 
Arms“ — public-house. Meadow-streect. — for 
Messrs. T. Berry & Co.. Ltd.: eight houses, 


Tullibardine- road. Mr. J. Sivil: ten houses, 
Abbeydale-road, Mr. G. H. Johnson; addi- 
tions and alterations. Devonshire Arms" 


ubliche, Ecc'eshall-road, for Messrs. S. II. 
Ward & Co., Ltd. 
Slalev.—Targe house; Messrs. Middlemiss 
Pros, builders, Stepney Bank, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
Stval.—Extensions to homes (1.3701) : Clerk, 
South Manchester Board of Guardians, . 
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Haddon Hall, Derbyshire. 
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Bird’s-eye View from the South-West. 


(From Garner & Stratton's “ Domestic Architecture.“ Batsfor¢.) 


TUDOR ARCHITECTURE.* 


Ir is a question whether B. T. Batsford ” 
or the public is the more to be congratulated 
on the completion of the great task under- 
taken so many years ago of illustrating the 
history of domestic architecture in England 
from 1450 to 1800. For no less than this is 
the obligation under which all lovers of 
English architecture are placed by the set of 
six handsome volumes given to the world. 
Truly it was a great conception, whether the 
object was consciously aimed at from the 
beginning or whether the scheme grew to 
these dimensions in the carrying out. That 
the latter rather than the former is the case 
appears from the fact that the portion deal- 
ing with the initial stages is published last, 
while those on the earlier and later Renais- 
sance in England have long been the pièces 
de résistance in all properly-equipped archi- 
tectural libraries. 

Be this as it may, the coping-stone has now 
been placed on the edifice by the issue of two 
sumptuous and learned volumes on Tudor 
architecture, which are in every way worthy 
of the scheme, paper and print, illustrations 
and letterpress each contributing its share to 
a success which is in a large degree the 
result of the untiring activity and personal 
enthusiasm of Mr. Herbert Batsford. They 
deserve an even wider welcome than their 
predecessors have met with. j 

In so many years of work—a round score 
at least—experience has been accumulated, 
and Tudor Architecture ” 
thereby. It implies no reflection on the 
work so admirably done by Messrs. Gotch 
and Talbot Brown on the Early, or by 
Messrs. Belcher and Macartney on the Later 
Renaissance to say that it has been surpassed 
in the latest addition to the series, and this 
in spite of unforeseen difiiculties, the most 
serious of which was the death at an early 
stage in the work of its originator, Mr. 
Thomas Garner. The publishers were 
lortunate in securing at this juncture the 
services of Mr. Arthur Stratton, who has 
carried the task through with the utmost 
ability. 

In the amount of its contents, to begin 
with, Tudor Architecture" shows a con- 
siderable advance on its two predecessors. 


* The Domestic Architecture of England During 
the Tudor Period. Illustrated in a Series of 
Photographs and Measured Drawings of Country 

ansions, Manor-houses, and Smaller Buildings, 
with Historical and Descriptive Text. 5 
Thomas Garner and Arthur Stratton. (B. T. 
Batsford.) 


has benefited 


The plates mount up to 181, as against their 
145 and 170 respectively, the illustrations in 
the text to 564, as against 181 and 153; but 
it is in the letterpress—246 pages, as against 
sixty-four and 116—that the principal increase 
is observable, and it is in this section of the 
book, more even than elsewhere, that the 
results of Mr. Stratton’s indefatigable 
industry and profound knowledge of his 
subject are to be appreciated. The most 
useful work, which Mr. and Mrs. Stratton 
have devoted to the hunting out and elucida- 
tion of the history of the buildings illus- 
tiated, is in itself an enormous one, involving 
doubtless the traversing of a luxuriant 
growth of baseless romance and half baseless 
tradition before the real facts could be arrived 
at. The assistance of Canon Cox in this 
department is a guarantee of the soundness 
of the archeological information supplied. 
The short monographs on the buildings, 
which are admirably done, are fuller than in 
previous volumes, and are amplified by inter- 
esting descriptive and critical notes. 

But Mr. Stratton’s services do not end 
there. In his Introduction, a scholarly piece 
of work, he discusses the origin and moulding 
influences of the domestic architecture of the 
Tudor period, and describes in broad lines 
its main characteristics, while the concluding 
section of the text analyses seriatim the 
typical features and details of the Tudor 
house—its gatehouse, its doors and windows, 
its chimneys and chimneypieces, its roofs 
and ceilings, and staircases. In this portion 
of the book the crafts of the mason, the 
carpenter, and the worker in lead, iron, 
plaster, and glass are. treated in turn in a 
manner “which cannot fail to be of the 
greatest interest and utility. 

When it is added that the volumes are pro- 
vided with very complete indexes, topo- 
graphical and analytic, it will be realised 
that they contain everything that the most 
exacting student can require. 

In the matter of illustration no pains or 
expense have been spared to make the work 
fully representative, and the result attained 
is one of almost unsurpassable excellence. 
The photographs, reproduced by the collo- 
type process, attain the high standard to 
which the house of Batsford has accustomed 
us in the previous volumes of this series and 
elsewhere, in the judgment exercised in the 
selection of views, as well as in the. beauty 
of their rendering. These are supplemented 
by a number of reproductions of modern 
measured drawings and sketches of existing 
buildings and of old dráwings of various 


kinds to illustrate buildings no longer stand- 
ing or altered beyond recognition. "The 
plates comprise some forty sheets devoted 
to special features and details (p. 761), 
including both photographs and beautiful 
drawings by Mr. Stratton and others, in 
which examples illustrating a special point, 
but drawn from different parts of the 
country, are grouped together in a very 
instructive manner. 

In architectural evolution no impassable 
gulf ever separates one phase of style from 
the next, and since a certain amount of over- 
lapping is inevitable in any system of 
division, the scope of these volumes has 
wisely been fixeed with generous latitude. 
The Tudor period has been expanded so as 
to embrace the era of the Wars of the Roses 
on the one hand and, on the other, the reign 
of James I. It is at first sight somewhat 
startling to find a book on Tudor work 
brought down to the very moment when the 
later classic Renaissance begins, but this 
arrangement is justified if the Tudor style is 
conceived of as comprising all domestic work 
of the period defined in which the basic and 
preponderant element is of the native Gothic 
stock, even if this be in many cases partly 
overlaid and tricked out with decorative 
elements of foreign origin. Thus under- 
stood, the Tudor style includes in its earlv 
stages a great deal of pure Gothic and in its 
later much that cannot be sharply distin- 
guished from the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
styles. The distinction being merely one of 
the degree in which the Renaissance elements 
are present, certain houses, such as Haddon 
Hall, which are astride Of the border-line 
provide examples for Mr. Gotch as well as 
for Mr. Stratton. 

This question of the introduction oí 
foreign elements is still at times apt to be a 
burning one, and some writers still inveigh 
against importations from abroad with all the 
fervour of a Tariff Reformer denouncing the 
dumping of German sausages. Mr. Stratton, 
however, is far too sane to indulge in such 
alarums, yet even amid the moderation and 
sound common-sense of his pages a lurking 
tendency may be detected to resent the 
intrusion of the foreigner. l 

As a matter of fact, free trade in ideas is 
usually salutary, and the national arts which 
owe nothing to foreign influences are few. 
The delicate and wholly national art oí 
Japan is based on that of China. The art 
of the Middle Ages had that of Rome as a 
starting-point, however remote, and was not 
unaffected by Eastern influences. English 
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Gothic could scarcely have arisen without the 
aid of France, however diversely it may have 
developed. The absorption of foreign ideas 
usually corresponds with a distinct need, 
which can only be satisfied in this way, and 
the test of its success is the capacity of a 
nation to assimilate what it absorbs from 
outside. Thus, to take an illustration from a 
later period of our own history, we find the 
Datch influence prevailing from the time of 


External Door, Chantmarle, Dorset. 


(From ‘ Domestic Architecture," Batsford.) 


the Commonwealth onwards in our minor 
domestic architecture and Dutch ideas so 
digested in absorption as to produce a 
characteristically English style admirably 
adapted to our own life and surroundings. 
But the ideas the Italian Renaissance 
introduced by craftsmen from Italy, France, 
or the Netherlands, or through the Flemish 
pattern-books, a century earlier were seldom 
so completely assimilated, and in so far their 
introduction was less satisfactory. The 
Introduction insists, and, in spite of these 
<onsiderations, rightly so, on the English 
character of the 'Tudor style as a whole, 
though whether the expression ‘‘as national 
as the name with which it is stamped ” is 
altogether a happy one is open to question in 
view of the fact that Tudor is a Welsh name. 
and that the Tudor dynasty was founded by 
a Welsh usurper, who devoted much care to 
vilifying and extirpating the native English 
Royal Family. The late Gothic of England, 
whether in the church, the castle, or the 
humbler dwelling of the citizen, was a native 
development of medieval architecture differ- 
ing in many ways from the parallel lines of 
evolution on the Continent, and differing on 
the whole for the better. It is usually 
stamped with a sturdiness and a quiet 
dignity which the more florid and aspiring 
architecture of other countries often lacks. 
It adapted itself easily and successfully to the 
wide possibilities opening out before domestic 
<lesign at a time when men's minds were 
slipping away from the control of the Church 
and internal warfare was ceasing to be the 
<ommon occupation of King and gentry. 
With all its merits, however, it could not 
altogether escape defects, which were inherent 
in the age itself rather than in the exotic 
character of certain types of ornament. The 
late Gothic period, whether in England or 
France, in the Netherlands or Germany, 
suffered from the disease of craftsmanship. 
Jt was rather a materialistic age, and the 
mediæval craftsman had to a large extent lost 
his inspiration. But he revelled in his craft. 
in cleverness and elaboration for their own 
sake. Ornament and intricacy were a prime 
aim with him. Difficulties were invented to 
provide scope for ingenious solutions. The 
result was often a restless and over-ornate 
architecture, which fails to suggest its 
essential purpose and structure; the same 
tendency to exaggeration is manifested in the 
monstrous, if delicate, Sacramentshaiislein 
of Nuremberg, the wavering web of stone 
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lace of the mausoleum at Brou or the screens 
at Albi, the *'crinkle-crankle"" and hang- 
ing arches of Henry VII.’s Chapel. The 
tendency was not a Renaissance one, and at 
first the Renaissance and the rise of the 
modern architect did little to repress it—the 
fretted staircase of Blois and the tangled sky- 
line of Chambord or Burghley are as un- 
reposeful as anything that preceded them. 
But under their intluence there was eventu- 
ally evolved an architecture which excelled 
in the qualities of order, breadth, and repose 
before it ultimately declined into formalism 


and frigidity. 

Thus in the illustrations of Tudor 
Architecture" many examples where the 
lack is felt of a controlling mind with broad 
views is manifest, and the craftsman with 
his absorption in beautiful detail is too 
assertive. Such, for instance, are the Guild- 
hall at Hereford (p. 185 and pl. cxix.), with 
its crowding gables and oriels, its luxuriant 
tracery and carving; the ubiquitous spiral 
pinnacles and chimney-stacks, which. detract 
from the repose of Barrington Court, other- 
wise so admirably schemed (pl. IXx.); the 
insistent panelling, which adds nothing to the 
effect of the quaintly picturesque garden 
front of Great Cressingham Priory, and the 
bays at Windsor (p. 208) and Thornbury 
Castles (pl. xxvi.), with their confusingly 
complex plans. 

Again, timber-work, which is delightful in 
cottages or houses of moderate size and in 
prevailingly vertical treatment, as at Chid- 
dingstone or Ockwells, becomes almost dis- 
tracting when applied to vast manor-houses 
and fussed up with complex planning or 
elaborate patterns, as at Moreton or Pitch- 
ford Halls. But lack of restraint is not the 
only fault of the carpenter and mason 
designers; they sometimes also fall into 
strange lapses of proportion and grouping. 
Thus at Down Ampney (pl. cxxxviii.) the 
gatehouse gable is crushed between over- 
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whelming turrets, at Winterbourne Anderson 
an exquisitely-designed -shaped front is 
marred by the carrying up of a protruberant 
bay into the central gable, and the great 
battlemented bay window at South Petherton 
(p. 37), beautiful as it is in itself, is out of 
scale with the rest of the elevation. 

But to demand designs entirely satis- 
factory as complete compositions in the 
works of the 'ludor builders is perhaps 
scarcely fair, though some examples of such 
occur among the illustrations of this book, 
as will be pointed out. Their faults were 
the faults of the age, and were on the whole 
rarer and less glaring than on the Continent. 
It is ungrateful to dwell on them, and more 

rofitable to turn to the merits which enabled 
hem to endow our land with such a rich 
store of beauty. 

Foremost among these is pleasant and 
picturesque grouping, the outcome in many 
cases, no doubt, of that instinct for har- 
monious form which but seldom deserted the 
medieval builder, but also at times of sheer 
lucky accident in the original planning or in 
the successive additions in a long period of 
growth. The effect of their prevailing long 
and low lines so singularly in agreement 
with the tranquillity of English scenery is 
enhanced by the use of sound native 
materials, which time and weather soon toned 
to the key of the surrounding landscape. 
Jhe haunting charm of such a house as 
Westwood (p. 762) is largely due to 
fortuitous incidents of utilitarian building, 
touched by the mellowing influences of time 
and nature. Even happier instances of 
irregular grouping abound throughout the 

lates. Another prime achievement of the 

udor builder is the design of strikingly 
beautiful and finely-proportioned features. 
Such—to take but a few from a wealth of 
material provided by these volumes—are the 
oriels at Cerne Abbas (pl. cxliii.) and Monta- 
cute (p. 33), the bays at South Petherton 
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Little Leighs Priory, Essex. From the South-West. 
(From Garner & Stratton's “ Domestic Architecture.“ Batsford.) 
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the chiminey at Preston Bermondsey, and 
other details. When picturesque grouping 
and beautiful features are combined, as in 
the case of Haddon Hall, the etect is one 
ot unforgettable charm. 

Very frequent, again, are happily-cónceived 
compositions consisting of an entire wing or 
block composed by a regular grouping of such 
features,.such as the coupled bays in the 
courtyard of Skipton Castle (pl. cx.) and the 
Dolphin Inn at Norwich (pl. Ixxii.), the 
long line of grouped windows divided by 
carefully-graded buttresses at Much Wenlock 
(pl. i.), the timber fronts of Ford's Hospital 
at Coventry, with its three gabled oriels 
‘pl. xlix.) (p. 763), and of Great Sir Hugh's 
at Great Badron, with its three oriels and 
five-bayed loggia (pl. cxxxiv.). In other 
cases finely-balanced effects are obtained 
withoat strict symmetry, as in the gateway of 
St. John's College, Cambridge (p. 3), 
bewilderingly irregular in detail, or at Ock- 
wells (pL xviii), where a porch is balanced 
by a bay window, and the gabled return ends 
differ in design. 

in some cases, however, the Tudor builder 
advanced a step further, and conceived an 
entire and more or less compiex building on 
& definite, balanced scheme. Such, for 
instance, is the Baltimore House at Tisbury 
(pl. exxiv.), where a pair of gables forms the 
end features of the two long elevations, with 
a chimney-stack and an entrance-door as the 
central feature respectively. Fritwell Manor 
(pl. exvi.) is a good example of the familiar 
E-plan with small central gable and large 
lateral ones; Newton Summaville (pl. dried 
of a front, set out with rare breadth an 
spaciousness, in which the three gables are 
separated by intervening square bays; North 
Cadbury Manor House (pl. cxxxi.) of a 
slightly less successful variant of the same 
theme, but with four gables; and Lake 
House (pl. cxxvii.) of a tive-gabled front, 
with.the. central and terminal bays. empha- 
sised by battlemented bays. This example 
&iso illustrated the delightful device, so 
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/characteriitic of the period, of patterning the 
walls in materials of different colours—stone 
and flint in this case, but red and grey brick 
in the noble gatehouse of Littie Leighs 
Priory (p. 761). The most salient character- 
istic of a style is usually the proportion of 
window to wall, but it is only necessary to 
compare the lavish fenestration of Losely 
Maner (pl. xeviii.) with the far sparser one 
of Winterbourne Anderson (pl. eviii.) to 
realise the variety of the resources of the 
Tudor builders, who was able to produce satis- 
factory results. with either method. | 

A number of plates illustrate the interiors 
of Tudor houses, from the impressive hall of 
Hampton Court, with its open timber roof, 
to the more intimate low-ceiled rooms of 
Haddon or Brenchley Parsonage. We are 
thus able to study a number of examples of 
enriched timbering and plaster-work, as well 
as of wall decoration, particularly in the form 
of panelling. This includes some of the 
innumerable variations of the linen- fold 
pattern, whose affinities it is interesting to 
trace out. We may observe, for instance, 
the great fondness of the age for the ribbed 
treatment in the extension.to such a form as 
a shield in the Pilgrims’ Inn at Gleucester 
(p. 27), and one may follow the evolution of 
a new form, which may be termed the 
X motive, through the type where the linen- 
folds were boldly cut into in double ogee 
form, as in an overmantel at Norwich 
(p. 126). This form of panel decoration, 
often used in combination with the vine orna- 
ment, as illustrated in a room at Boughton 
Malherbe (pl. xlvi.), and sometimes c ined 
with a medallion, as in the Bishop's Palace at 
Norwich (pl. clix.), is peculiar to the period, 
but not to this country. A good French 
example of it is to be seen on a door in the 


South Kensington Museum. This type, once 


arrived at, long persisted, and may be recog- 
nised in the arrangement of the Renaissance 
arabesque elements of the hall panelling at 
Halnaker. 

To follow out the innumerable lines of 
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thought and study to which both text and 
plates point the way would require a volume 
of no mean size, but the stress laid by Mr. 
Strattoh on the national character of Tudor 
architecture suggests a comparisen with the 
comtemporary architecture of our nearest 
neighbours across the Channel, which is 
sharply distinguished from it by a series of 

culiarities found in Gethic and Renaissance 

uildings alike.. The most striking feature 
of the English domestic work lies in its long 
low lines and in the relative absence—in spite 
of the characteristics to which the term 
‘* Perpendicular'' is due—of strongly-marked 
vertical lines or of an aspiring tendency. 
Two of the most striking national divergen es 
are observable in roof and window treatment. 
The English roofs are not only relatively of 
lower pitch than the French, but they are as 
far as possible continuous, the minor spans 
merging into the larger, while the French 
give a separate hipped roof to each block or 
wing, which is thus divided by a deep valley 
from its neighbours. The English windows 
commonly have long ranges of lights side by 
side, the French, except in timber construr- 
tion, seldom more than two. Both these 
points contribute not a little to emphasise the 
general difference of character above referred 
to. Other points of divergence may also be 
noted. In France oriels are far commoner 
than in England, but, on the other hand, the 
bay window is virtually unknown. The 
staircase, which plays so surprisingly small a 
part in Tudor architecture, was from an early 
date an important feature in France, whether 
in the form of the innumerable turret-stairs 
or of the larger spiral stairs, of which the 
XIVth- century Grand 'Vis" in the Louvre 
was the prototype and that of Blois the 
culmination, or the external straight flights 
like those of the Cour des Comptes and Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris. Finally—to mention but 
one more difference—the general use of stone 
vaulting in France seems to have left no room 


for the development of that delightful art of 
plaster decoration which is one of the most 


Manor House, Westwood, near Bradford-on-Avon. 
(From Garner & Stratton's Domestic Architecture." Batsford.) 
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(From Garner &;Stratton's '* Domestic Architecture," Batsford.) 


charming features of the English style, and 
is fully illustrated in the present work. 

The question whether without foreign 
intervention English architecture could have 
developed on lines of its own to suit the 
varying requirements of subsequent centuries 
is an idle one, and impossible of answer, but 
if there were any doubt whether Tudor 
England could hold her own against any 
Continental country in her domestic build- 
ings a study of these enchanting plates would 
soon resolve it. And though the degree in 
which they can be taken as a direct model by 
the modern architect in his efforts to cope 
with present-day requirements is probably a 
limited one, there is no limit to the instruc- 
tion, the inspiration, and the delight which 
he can and should derive from a study of 
the splendid book with which the names of 
Mr. Garner, Mr. Stratton, and Mr. Batsford 
are so honourably associated. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Edmond Coignet, Ltd., of West- 
minster, send us a copy of their latest handbook 
on ‘ Reinforced Concrete Constructions." The 
book commences with a clear and well-illustrated 
exposition of the characteristics of the Coignet 
system, now so well known in this country 

at detailed mention is not required in this 
note. 'The remaining pages are divided into 
four parts, relating to the Coignet system as 
applied to buildings, piles, foundations and 
marine works, bunkers, reservoirs, silos, tanks, 
and pipes, and bridges. The Coignet system in 
itself 1s one remarkable for simplicity and in- 
volving the use of nothing but materials which 
can be readily obtained from any manufacturer 
or merchant. Altnough introduced into this 
country at a comparatively recent date, the 
system has made great headway, a fact amply 
evidenced by the many examples of British 
works illustrated in the present edition. The 
building shown in the accompanying view is 
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one of the works executed abr being the 
Banque des Valeurs Industrielles, aris, 
designed by J. Hermant. Although the 
exterior is an example of masonry construction 
pure and simple, with the exception of the 
dome and arched roofing the interior is entirely 
in reinforced concrete, and was completed in 
a remarkably short period of time. Amon 

important structures illustrated in the handboo 

are the tobacco warehouses, Bristol; the 
Western District Post Office, London; public 
buildings at Kingston, Jamaica; and the Hollo- 
way Money Order Department, London. 

The British Ceresit Waterproofing Company, 
Ltd., of Caxton House, Westminster, London, 
S.W., send us a booklet about Ceresit,” the 
well-known waterproofing composition. It is 
claimed that concrete structures may be made 
waterproof throughout, without necessity for 
any extra coating, by using '' Ceresit" in the 
water with which the concrete is mixed. The 
saving in cost of labour and material is 
obvious. In the case of concrete structures 
already existing, and for walls of brick and 
stone, a coating of cement mortar waterproofed 
with “Ceresit” will render them thoroughly 
water and damp proof. ‘‘ Ceresit” is used by 
H.M. Office of Works, the War Department, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and other 
important. public bodies. 

Messrs. J. Priest & Son, Ltd., of the Castle 
Ironworks, Bristol, call our attention to their 
ornamental smith work and hammered work. 
This firm also manufacture agricultural iron- 
work of all kinds, builders’ ironwork, and iron 
doors of every variety for warehouses, insur- 
ance, and other purposes. 


————— —•—-—0 — — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Tramway and Waterworks, Russia. 

According to the Official Messenger (St. 
Petersburg) of May 27, the Russian Council 
of Ministers has agreed not to oppose the 
issue of a loan, amounting to 2,600, roubles 
(about 274,000/.), by the municipal authorities 
of Ekaterinoslav Of this sum 1,600,000 
roubles (about 169,0007.) will be allocated to the 
conversion of the municipal debt, and the 
remainder to the carrying out of tramway and 
waterworks extensions and building operations. 


Corn Silo Plant, Christiania Harbour. 


H.M. Consul at Christiania reports that, 
according to the local Press, plans have been 
prepared by the Christiania Harbour Board, 
and are to be submitted to the Town Council, 
for the erection at that place of a large corn 
silo, with a capacity of 8.000 tons, at a cost of 
between 22.000“. and 28,0004. The Harbour 
Board contemplate letting it on a twenty-five 
years’ concession to a private company. Com- 
munications might be addressed to Kristiania 
Havnestyre,” Christiania 


Building for the “ Banque des Valeurs Industrielles,” Paris. 
M. J. Hermant, Architect. Reinforced concrete construction by Messrs. Coignet, Limitca. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
this Number: Competitions, iv.; 


Those with un asterisk () are advertised in 
Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii. ; 


Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


JUNE 28.—Newton Abbot, Devon.—BvILDINGS 
FOR AGRICULTURE AND 'LECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 
SEFALE-HAYNE COLLEGE, NEWTON ABBOTr.— The 
Governors invite designs and estimates. The 
assessor i8 Mr. C. Steward Smith, F. R. I. B. A., of 

ading. Premiums 100l., 50l., "301 


x Jury 31. — Lowestoft. — Scnuoor. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
hill. Three prenuums are offered. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 


Jury 31. — Wellington. — New PARLIAMENT 
BuiLDpiNGS.—Premiums of 1, 000l., 600l., 300l., 
and 2001. are offered for the competitive designa. 
Particulars qom the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.—MONUMENT.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the lnternational Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


SEPTEMBER 12-26.—Athens.—CoURT OF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000}. The Official 


Gasette may be seen at the Library of the 
R. I. B A. 


November 1. — City of Bt. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 


DecemBeR 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN ror A 
Bripce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 


tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 


Xx No Dare. — Holland. — Stainrp Grass 
Winpow.— Designs are inv ited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Paragraph ia the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

JUNE 16. — Neath. -- CHAPEL. — Erection of 
Baptist chapel and manse at Seven Sisters. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities, 
on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. J. S. Griffiths, 
architect. and surveyor, Seven Sisters, Neath. 

JUNE 17.—Creggan, Ireland.--ScnooL, rrc.— 
Erection of a school and residence. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. R. N. Johnstone, C. E., 
architect and surveyor, Woodvale, Dundalk. 

JUNE 17.— Halifax. SrAND.-—Erection of a 
covered stand on the football field. Mr. A. M. 
Ricketts, Secretary,  Thrum Hall! Ground, 
Halifax. 

JUNE 17.—London.— Orrices, Fre. Erection of 
showrooms and offices, Duke- street, Chelmsford, 
for the Chelmsford Cas Company. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
9]. 2s., from Mr. Frank Vhitmore, architect and 
surveyor, 73, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

JUNE 17.—Newtownards.- PALIN G, ETC.— Erec- 
tion of a paling to enclose the grounds of the 


Ards Recreation Society, Ltd. Plans and specifi- 
cation with Mr. Ernest I.. Woods, M. R. I. A. I., 
97. Main- street, Bangor. 

JUNE of 
three cottages at Benson. Oxon. T plans, 
specifications, ete., with Mr. Edwin G. Hearness, 


architect, 9, High- street, Wallingford. 


JUNE ]19.—Abertridwr. -Snrops.--Erection of 
three shops, etc.. for the Senghenydd and Aber 


alley Co- operative Societv, Ltd. lans. specifi- 
cations, and quantities, by Mr. J. H. Phillips, 
R B.A., architect and surveyor, from Mr. 


Griffith D. Griffiths. Secretary of the Society. 


JUNE 19. Cardiff. .ScHoors.— Alterations at 
Marlborough- road and Splotlands Council 
Schools. rawings and apecificationa at the 
City Engineer's Office, City Hall. Cardiff. 


JUNE 19.--Ennis, [Ireland.--Hocsrs.— Erec- 
tion of seventy-six houses. Particulars from 
Mr. Michael. J. Carmody, Town Clerk, Town 

all, Ennis. 

JUNE 19. — Halifax. - 
tions to greenhouses, 
with Mr. James Lord, 
Engineer, Town Hall, 


GREENHOUSES.--- Altera- 
Plans and specifications 

M.Inst.C_E.. Borough 
Halifax, on deposit of 1l. 


JUNE 19.--Saffr1on Walden.—LavatTory.—Erec- 
tion of a five-stall public lavatory. Plans and 


specification seen, and particulars from the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Hill-street, Saffron 
Walden. 


JUNE 19.—South Shields. - URINAIL.— Erection 
of a four-stull public urinal. Quantities and 
forms of tender obtained, und plans and specifi- 


cation seen with Mr. Leslie Hoseveare, 
A. M. Inst C E.., borough Engineer, Municipal- 
buildings, South Shields. 

JUNE 20. —-Aberfan.— VS TRV. New vestry to 


Bethania Chapel. Plans and specification with 
Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 

JUNE 20.—-Exeter.—ADDITIONS, FTC.—Altera- 
tions and additions at the Workhouse. Plans 
and er eget A a and quantities from the 
architect, Mr. Challice, 14, Bedford-circus, 
Exeter. 

JUNE 20.—Lesmahagow. 
on parochial lodging-house. 
Walter Burnet, Clerk to 
Lesmahagow. Deposit of ll. 


JUNE 20.—Portsmouth.— CONVENIENCE.—Erec- 
of a public convenience. Quantities, on deposit 
of 2l. 2s., from the Borough Engineer, Town 
Portsmouth. 

JUNE 320.—York.--Roor.— Restoration of the 
nave roof. Plans and specification with Mr. 
John Howard, F.A.I., 3, New-street, York. 
Quantities, from Mr. Wililam Morton, quantity 
surveyor, 45, 5 das Sunderland. Mr. 
W. H. Wood, architect (successor to 
the late C. Hiden Fowles F.S.A.), 20, Colling- 
wood-street, Newcastle-on- Ty ne. 

JUNE 21. Cannock. ADDITIONS, ETC.—Altera- 
tions and additions to te homes. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. M. Whitehead, 
Engineer’s Office, Penkridge, T 

JUNE 21.—Dover.—Barnacks.—Erection of 
barrack blocks at Fort Burgoyne. Plans and 
specification with the Director of Barrack Con- 
Me 80, Pall Mall, London, S.W. Deposit 
0 8. 

JUN E 21.— Gloucester. — AISLE.—Addition of an 
aisle to Hucclecote Church. Quantities from 
Messrs. Vale & Kingsford, 25, St. Aldate-street, 
Gloucester, on deposit of 91. Mr. W. Fitzgerald 
Jones, architect, 25, St. Aldate-street, Gloucester. 


Hovse.— Alterations 
Schedules from Mr. 
Parish Council, 


JUNE 21].--Manorcunningham,  Ireland.— 
ADDITIONS, ETC.—Improvements and additions to 
manse. Plans and specification with Mer. 
M'Intyre, architect, Letterkenny. 

JUNE 21.—-Modristan.—LIMF-KILN.—Proposed 
lime-kiln and fencing. Particulars and specifi- 
cations from Mer. Plunkett, Secretary, 


Tornaross, Mountnugent. 
JUNE 22:.-Barnacre.—VICARAGE. Erection of a 
new vicarage. Plans and specification with 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 
Quantities from Messrs. Wright & Son, sur- 
vevors, Lancaster. 

JUNE 29.—Gellifaelog.— ViLLAs.— Erection of 
twenty semi-detached villas. Plans and specifica- 
tions with Mr. John Mann, jun., architect, 27, 
Lancaster-villas, Merthyr 'i' ydfil. 
JUNE 22.—Bedbergh.—Hovsrfs, 


FTC. Erection 
and completion of three shops 


and houses. 


Plans and specifications seen. and quantities 
from Mr. Stephen Shaw, F.R. I. B. A. .. architect, 
Kendal. 

JUNE 23.—Hetton-le-Hole. INN. — Alteration 


of the Colliery Inn, Boldon Colliery. Plans and 
specification with Mr. B. S. W. Gilbertson, 
architect and surveyor, 73, Four Lane-ends, 
Hetton-le-Hole. 

JUNE 23.—8ligo.—Hotsr, rTC--Erection of 
shop and house. Plans and specification. with 
Messrs. Chute & Fowler, civil engineers, Sligo. 

JUNE 24.— Bar goed. Finr-STATION.— Erection 
of fire-station, etc. Plans and specification with 
the Survevor. Mr. J. H. Lewis, A.M Inst. C. E., 
Blackwood, Mon., on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

JUNE 24.— Dowran, Cornwall.—HovsrF.— Erec- 
tion of a farmhouse. Plans and specifications 
at the Farmhouse at Dowran. Mr. G. Gow, 
Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

Jux 24.—Exmouth. — PoLiCE-STATION. — Erec- 
tion of & police-station and Petty Sessions-room. 
Plana and Sbecifications with the County Archi- 
tect. Mr. E. H. Harbottle. Queen- street, Exeter. 
Ouan as on deposit of 3l. from Mr. H. 
Mi umore, Clerk to the Committee, Castle of 

xeter 

JUNE 26.—Aberbargoed.—ViLLAS.— Erection of 
a pair of semi-detached villas at Aberbargoed. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. D. Williams, 
Duffryn Stores, Aberbargoed. Mr. D. Price 
Davies, architect, Ystrad Mvnach. 


JUNE 26.— Glasgow. GRhRANARY.— Construction 
of a granary. Drawings seen, and quantities, 


on deposit of 5l., from the Engineer, 16, Robert- 
son-street, Glasgow. 

JUNE 27.. Breary Banks. CnaAPrL.— Erection 
of a Wesleyan chapel. Plans with Mr. 


Trotter, Masham. 


* Juxr 27. — Cardiff. — Musrr x. — The 
Amgueddfa Genedlaethol Cymru National 
Museum of Wales invite tenders for excavations, 
foundations, and the building of sub-vasement 
and basement of first orton of the abore. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
partic ulars. 

JUNE 27.—London.—Laáva4TOoRY, C. Con- 
structing a lavatory and additional office accom- 
modation at the Town Hall. Catford. Plans at 
the Town Hall, Catford renee Depart- 
ment), on deposit of ds. 

JvNE 27.—Salford.—Hovse.—Erecticn of a 
dwelling-house, Buile-hill Park. Particulars 
from Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Saitord. 

JUNe 28.—Ballyduff,  Ireland.— Liskagy.— 
Erection of a free library at Ballsduffl. Co. 


Waterford. Mr. Geo. P. Sheridan, FR IB. A. 
architect, 1, Suffolk-street, Dublin. Plans and 
specification at the Carnegie Free Library. 
Lismore, Irelan 


JUNE 98. — Xorkshire.—ScHooLs.— Alterations 

and improvements at North Ormesby De 'rwent- 
street Council Schools. Mr. J. C. Wrigies, 
Secretary, Education Offices, County Hail, 
Northallerton. 
* JUNE 29.— London, W.—Lisrx STonR! S. tFTC.— 
The Guardians of Fulham invite tenders. for 
erection of linen stores and dispensarv exten 
sion at the Infirmary, Fulham. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

JUNE 30.—Cornwall.—ScuooL.— Erection of a 
new schoolroom at St. Day. Plans and spec:f.- 
cations from Mr. John Eva, Vrefula Farm, St. 


ay. 
Jux 30. —Palmouth.—ADDITIONs, ETC. — Altera- 
tions and additions to the residence known aa 


Glendurgan. Mr. Wm. Kinnaird-Jenkins, archi- 
tect, Falmouth. 
* JUNE 30. — Sennen Cove. — COASTGUARD 


BvuiLDiIiNGS.— Tenders are invited for erection of 
new coastguard buildings at Sennen Cove, near 
Land's End. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

* July 3.—London, 8.W.—CHIMNFY SPert.— 
The Battersea B.C. invite tenders for chimney 
shaft at Public Baths. Latchmere-road., 
Battersea. See advertisement in this 
further particulars. 

JULY 3.—Stopsley.—ScnRoor.—Erectjon of a 
Council school. Drawings and apecifications 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s.. from 
Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, architects, Kettering. 
x July 4.—Hemel Hempsted.—Scnroor -The 
Hemel Hempsted Local Education Authority ın- 
vite tenders for new school at Two Waters. 


Issue for 


advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 
x JULY 6.— Leytonstone. — Coxprsser Prr. 


ETC.—The Leyton U. D.C. invite tenders for a 
condenser pit, foundations for turbo generators 
and cooling tower etc., at the EL and P. 
station, Cathall-road, Leytonstone. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

JULY 8.—Cornwall.—LIFFROAT-HOUSF, FTC — 

Construction of a masonry lifehoat-lhiouse and re 
inforced concrete slipway, near Pentee Point. 
Plan and specification with the engineer and 
architect, Mr. W. T. Douglass, M Inst CE. 15. 
V ictoria-street, S.W. Quantitiea 
on deposit of 11. 
x JuLy 8. — Wilmington, Kent. ScnooL. — 
The Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
for new Council school at Wilmington, Birch- 
wood Corner, Kent. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

JULY 10.—Bexhill.—-ScHOOL.— Erection of 
school. Mr. H. P. Burke- Downing, FR IB A, 
architect, 12, Little College-street, . 
S.W. Plans and conditions oi contract 
with the quantity surveyors, Messrs. J. Leaning 

aoe F. S. I.. John- street. Bed ford- row. 
Beposit of 2l. 2s. 

Á ULY 10.—80uth Bank-in-Normanby.—Tows 
Hatt Buitpincs.—Purchase and pulling down of 
the existing Town Hall Bugs at South 
Bank. Particulars from Mr. €. . Ceckersoli, 
C. E., Surveyor to the Counci! 

JuLy 11.—Rochester.-—BatH. - 
an open-air ewiting bath. 


Westminster, 


Construction of 
Drawings and 


specifications ith Mr. Wilham Banks. 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Guildhall, Rochester. 
* JULY 17. — Gateshead. LUNATIC ASYLUM — 


The Gateshead Corporation invite tenders fer 
superstructure of new lunatıc asylum on the 
West Duddo Estate, near Stannington and 
Morpeth. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

No DarrF.—Aberavon.—Hoorrr.- Reccon-tructiob 
of the Castle Hotel. Plan and sp«c:rcation seen, 
and particulars, on deposit of 2L, 28.. from Mr. 
Frank B. Smith, M. S. A., architect and surveycr, 
Port Talbot. 

No Date. — Barrow. — Hovsr.— Erection of 
dwelling-house. Plans and specifications at 
J. H. Camm's, Church Villa, Barrow. Hall. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph ia the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


No Date.—Bourne.—Corttracrs.—Erection of 
cottages. Plans and specifications at the Sur- 
veyor’s Office, West-street, Bourne. 

No DarrF.—Cwmfelinfach.—Scnuoor.— Erection 
of a chapel-school. Mr. R. L. Roberts, M.S.A., 
Abercurn, on deposit of 1l 1a. 

No Darz. — Glasgow. -— ScuooL.— Extensions 
and alterations at Balerno School. Mr. William 
Baillie, I. A., architect, 2, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow. 

No Da4TF.—Knottingley.—V1iLLA.— Erection of 
a villa residence. Quantities from Mr. Henry R. 
Collins, architect, 10, Regent-street, Barnsley. 

No Datr.—Leeds.—Picture PALACE.—Erection 
of a picture palace in Holbeck-lane. Quantities 
from Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sona, architects, 
surveyors, and vuluers, 84, Albion-street, Leeds. 

No DarF.—Leeds.— SnHoPs, etc.-- Alteration of 
shop premises, Quantities from Messrs. Thomas 
Winn & Sons, architects, surveyors, and valucra, 
84, Albion-street, Leeds. 

No DarÉ.—Milton.—S-Hoot, Fre. Erection of 
a new Council school and cookery centre. 
Quantities, on deposit of II. 1s. from Mr. 
Graham Balfour, Director of Education, County 
Education Offices, Stafford. 

No Date.—Mold.—Cortracr.—Erection of care- 
taker’s cottage at the County School. Quantities. 
on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. W. R. Howard 
Evans, solicitor, Mold, Clerk to the Local 
Governing Body. 

No Datr.—Pudsey.—Hatt.—Erection of new 
Masonic hall. Messrs. Jowett Kendall & Sons, 
architects, Pudsey. 

No Darx.—Treorchy.— CLUB. Extension of the 
Treorchy Conservative Club. Mr. W . Morgan, 
M.S.A., architect, 194, Ystrad-road, Pentre, 
Rhondda. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


JUNE 19.—Chatham.—Tanx.—For supply of a 
steel tank. Mr. A. R. Norman, clerk, 22, High- 
street, Chatham. 

JUNE 21, —Chirk, North Wales.--WkiR, rrc.— 
Construction of a small weir, sluices, and pipe 
line, for the Right Hon. Lord Trevor. Plans 
and specification seen, and quantities from Mr. 
A. Caradoc Williams, 6, Godstall-chambers, 
Chester. 

JUNg 21.—Dundee.—Car-son.—New iron and 
steel caisson for closing the entrance to the 
graving dock. Specifications and drawings, on 
deposit of 2l. 2s., from Mr. J. Hannay Thomp- 
son, M.Inst.C.E., General Manager and 
Engineer, Dundee Harbour Trust, General 
Manager and Engineer's Office, Dundee. 

JUNE 26. — Horncastle. — Brincrs.—(1) For 
taking down the bridge over the canal at Tumby, 

nown as Tumby Bridge, and building a culvert 
of steel-ribbed concrete tubes; (2) for building a 
wooden footbridge over the Bain at Fulsby; 
(3) for taking down and rebuilding the wooden 
footbridge over the canal at Kirkby-on-Bain; (4) 
for repairs and improvements to certain property 
known as Elm Tree-row, in the parish of 
Langriville. Specifications of the various works 
at the Council Office. Mr. E. Chatterton, 
Clerk, Council Offices, Horncastle. 

JUNE 26.—London.- TvRBINE GALLERY, ETC.— 
Construction of a steel turbine gallery at 
generating station, Exeter-road, — Hoe-street, 
Walthamstow. Plans, specification, and condi- 
tions of contract with Mr. G. W. Holmes, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Council, Town 
Hall Annexe, Walthamstow. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

JUNE 29.—Chesterfield.—Raitway Works.— 
Construction of the Mansfield Railway works. 
Plans and drawings with the engineer, Mr. R. 
Elliott-Cooper, 15, Dean's-vard. Westminster. 


S.W. Quantities, on deposit of 10l. 10s., from 
Mr. H. A. Sanders, Secretary, Low Pavement, 
Chesterfield. 

JUNE 30.—London.—CoNprNsING Praxt.— 


Erection at the South Kensington generating 
station of a complete surface condensing plant. 
Information from His Majestv's Office of Works, 
Engineering Division, 55, Whitehall, 8.W. 

* July 4.—London, N. W. - Moro FIRE- 
ENGINE. — The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for 
a fire brigade petrol motor. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JuLy 4.—Mountain Ash.—RHESFRVOIR, ETC.— 
The construction of an open reservoir, etc. 
Drawings seen, and quantities from Messrs. Wm. 
Fox & F. W. La Trobe Bateman, MM. Inst. C. E., 
5, Victoria-street, Westminster, on deposit of 


Nature of Appointment. 


CLERK or WORKS dete. ce d lau ets 


*ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR oF ROADS |... 


"TEACHER or ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING axp DESIGN 
*WATERWOHKS ENGINEER... 
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Jury 5.—Abeokuta, Southern Nigeria. 
PLANT, ETC.—Supply and delivery of pumping 
plant. Specification and form of tender, on 


deposit of 5l., from Mr. Alfred M. Buchanan, 
Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C. 
Jury, 8.—Brackenhill.— RAIL WAY. — Construc- 
tion of the Brackenhill Light Railway. Plans 
Been and specification and quantities from Mr. 
C. F. Benough, Engineer to the Light Railway 
Company, York. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


, JUNE 17. — Bristol. -PatNTING, rFTC.—Distemper- 
ing, painting, etc., at the Female Infirmary. 
Mr. J. Simpson, Clerk to the Guardians, St. 
Peter's Hospital, Bristol. 
_ JUNE. 19.—Bristol.—CorovmiNG, ETC.—Paint- 
ing, colouring, etc., of schools. Specifications 
from Mr. Peter Addie, Exchange, Corn-street, 
Bristol, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

JUNE 19.—Dundee.— PaiNTING.--For painting 
work at various schools. Mr. John E. Williams, 


Clerk of the Board, School Board Offices, 
Dundee. 
JUNE 19. — Nottingham. — PaiNTING. — For 


painting the engine, engine and boiler house, 
and superintendent's House at Burton Joyce 
pumping-station; and the caretaker's house, 
police-station, fencing, etc., at Mapperley 
reservoir. Specification, bills of quantities, and 
forms of tender from Mr. F. W. Davies, Water 
Engineer, St. Peter's Church-side, Nottingham. 
Deposit of 1l. 1a. 

JUNg  21.—QGoole.—Pa:NTING.—Internal and 
external painting, etc., of school. Specifications 
from Mr. E. L. Harrap, Divisional Clerk. W.R. 
Education Offices, Goole. 

JUNE 27. — Hastings. — PatNTING.— Painting 

cottages, etc. Specification from the Borough 
Engineer, Mr. P. H. Palmer, M. Inst. C. E., Town 
Hall, Hastings. 
* JUNE 27.— London, E.—Patntinc, ETC.— The 
West Ham B.C. invite tenders for painting. 
cleansing, repairs, etc., of public buildings. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

JUNE 27.—London.—Pavinc Blocks. — The 
Metropolitan Borough of Islington invite tenders 
or the supply and delivery of creosoted deal 


paving blocks. Specification and particulars 
from the Borough Engincer, Mr. . Patten 
Barber, at the Town Hall. Upper-street, 


Islington, N. 
JUNE 27.— Newport,  etc.—PaiNTING.—The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for clean- 


ing and repainting station buildings, bridges, 
etc. Specifications seen, and quantities from 
A Bolter, Secretary, Paddington 


r. : . 
Station, London. 
JUNE 29. — Liskeard. — PaiNTING. — For the 
painting of &he Upton Cross and Sharpland 
schools. Mr. C. A. Hall District Clerk, 
Liskeard. 
X Jux 29.—London, W.—PaINTING, ETC.—The 
Guardians of Fulham invite tenders for painting, 
distempering, and other works at Offices, Work- 
house, and Infirmary. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

JUNE 99.—Yorkshire.— CLEANING, ETC.— Paint- 
ing and cleaning of certain schools. Mr. John 
Bickersteth, Clerk to the East Riding Education 
Authority, County Hall, Beverley. 

JUNE 30.—London.—PaAINTING, ETC.—Cleansing 
and painting various schools for the Levton 

.D.C. Specifications an orms of tender 
from Mr. William Jacques. A.R.1.B.A., 2, Fen- 
court, Fenchurch-street, E.C. Deposit of 11. 

X JuLy 5.—London, B.W.—PAINTING, ETC.— 
The Metropolitan Asvlums Board invite tenders 
for cleaning and painting and repairing works 
at (1) the estern Fever Hospital, Seagrave- 
road, Fulham, S.W.; and (2) the South-Western 


Fever Hospital, Landor-road, Stockwell, S.W. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


* JULY 6.—Croydon.—FURNITURE.—-The Croy- 
don Education Committee invite tenders for 
supply of school furniture. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars, 
* JuLy 6.—London, S.E.— REPAIRS, PAINTING, 
ETC.—The Bermondsey Guardians invite tenders 
for repairing, painting, distempering, white- 
washing, an cleaning at the interior and 
exterior of the administrative offices. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
* JULY 6.—London, W.—PaAInTING AND CLEAN- 
ING.—The Kensington Board of Guardians invite 
tenders for painting and cleaning work at 
Infirmary, Marloes.road, Kensington. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
No Datr.—Blackburn.— PAINTING.— For paint- 
ing at various schools, Names to Mr. W. 
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Stubbs, A. Xl Inst. C. E. Borough Engineer. 
Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

No Dar. — Nottingham. - BAprIisT CHURCH.— 
Limited competition. Particulars from Messrs. 
Rorke & Jackson, solicitors, King-street, Not- 
tingham. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JUNE 17.—Dudley.—Sewerace.—Construction 
of sewer. Particulars from the Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Dudley. 

JUNE 17.—Elgin.—PaviNG.—Laying concrete 
pavement. Specification seen, and quantities 
mn Mr. Acton A. Turriff, Burgh Surveyor, 

gin. 

JUNE 7.--Halifax.--STnrFETS.— Private im- 
provement works. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. James Lord, M.Inst.C. E., Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Halifax. Deposit of 5l. 

JUNE 17.—Harlington.—SewrraGe.—For the- 
laying of pipe sewer. Particulars from the Sur- 
vevor, Mz, W. R. Crabtree, Union Offices, High- 
street, Doncaster. 

JUNE 19.—Zondon.—Sewers, FTC.—Construc- 
tion of roads and sewers, Palmer's Green. 
Specification, on deposit of 1l. ls., from Messrs. 
Hamilton, 66, Northfield-avenue, Ealing. 

JUNe 21.—Birmingham.—STkFETS, ETC.—lm- 
provement of Cotterill's-lane, including excavat- 
ing, constructing macadam carriageway, etc. 
Drawings seen, and quantities, on deposit of 2l... 


from Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E., City 
Engineer and Surveyor, The Council House, 
Birmingham. 


JUNE 23. — North Walsham. — GRANITE. — 
Supply of 600 tona of granite. Samples to Mr. 
E. J. Simpson, Surveyor to the Council, North 
Walsham. 

JUNE 23.—Seaton.—WIDENING.—For widening 
the highway. Particulars from Mr. S. K. 
Gibson, Highway Surveyor, Grecian Villa, 
Cockermouth. 

JUNE 24.—Bishop Auckland.—STRrETS.—For 
making up streets. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities from the Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Bishop Auckland. 

JUNE 26.—Basford.—Srwers.—Providing and 
laying stoneware pipe sewers. Plans, conditions, 
and specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 

.. Maylan, Engineer and Surveyor, Public 
Offices, Basford, Nottingham, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

JUNE 27.—Martley.—STREETS.—Making-up of 
private streets. Plans and specifications seen, 
and forms of tender from the Surveyor to the 
Council, Mr. C. Sanderson, Hallow, near 
Worcester, on deposit of 2l. 

JUNE 27.—8t. Neots.—Granite.--Supply_ of 
broken granite, etc. Mr. John Edey. Town Sur- 
veyor, Corn Exchange, St. Neots, Hunts. 

JuNE 27.— Woodford.—Ro4n.—Construction of 
“ pitchmac " roadway. Particulars from Mr. 
William Farrington, Surveyor to the Council, 
Council Offices, Woodford Green. 

JUNE 28.—Denton.—SEwrns.—Construction of 
sewers and other works. Drawings and specifica- 
tions seen, and form of tender, on deposit of II.. 
from the Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, 
Denton, near Manchester. 

JUNE 28. — Scunthorpe. — GRANITE, FTC.— 
Supply of basalt or whinstone, etc. Samples to 
Mr. G. Curtis Gray, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Hie Scunthorpe. 

JUNE 30.— Merton. ROAD.— For making · up 
roads. Plan and specification seen, and form of 
tender, on deposit of 2l., from Mr. G. Jerram, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Merton. 

JULY 1. — Cardigan. — STONE. — Supply of 
900 cubic yds. of broken stone. Mr. David 
Davies, solicitor, Cardigan, Clerk to the Council. 

JULY 3.—Gerrard’s Cross.— DRAINAGE.— Execu- 
tion of sewerage and sewage disposal works. 
Plans and details and quantities, on 
deposit of 5l, from Mr. Arthur Gladwell. 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, Council 
Offices, 160, High-street, Slough. 

JULY 3.—Stockton.—SEwrnaAGE.—Execution of 

a scheme of main rewerave for Norton. Particu- 
lars, on deposit of 5L., from the engineers, Messrs, 
D. Balfour & Son, civil engineers, 3, St. Nicholas- 
buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
* JULY 4.—London, N.W.—Roa4pMAKING.-—The 
Willesden D.C. invite tenders for roadmaking 
and paving works in Coverdale-road, Brondes- 
bury, and Palermo-road, Harlesden. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

JULy 4.—Orsett.— MATTRIALS.— Supply of road 


materials. Forms of tender from Mr. ; 
Johnson, Highway Surveyor, 2, Orsett-road, 
Grays. 


JuLy 18.—Epsom.—Roaps.—For making up 
roads. Plans and specifications with Mr. T. E. 
Ware, Waterloo-road, Epsom. 


Southampton Corporation ... | 300l. per annum ..... 


: j Application 
By whom Advertised. | Salary. 3 
n Borongh of Taunton ............ | 27. 10s. per uo ue a 
Nyasaland Protectorate......... | See advertisement in this inne.... ...... . . . uic ^ 
London G 8 See advertisement in this issue . July 5 


Nature and Place H Sale. 


*BUILDING MATERIALS, HARROW -At Woodlunds-road ............... CC 
FREEHOLD SITE, WESTMINSTER At the Mart .... 
FREEHOLD ESTATE, SHORTLANDs, KENT—At the Mart 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND anp PUBLIC-HOUSE, EDGWARE At the Mart 
THE LEGGATT'3 ESTATE, POTTER BAR —At the Mart 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Epsom.— The following plans have been 
passed by the Rural District. Council : —Addi- 
tions to Wesleyan schools, Burgh Heath, Ban- 
stead; church, Oakshade road, Stoke D'Abber- 
non; additions to electricity works for the 
Leatherhead and District Electrical Company, 
Cobham. 

Friern Barnet.—Estimates are to be pre- 

pared for making-up a portion of Athenacum- 
fond A plan has been passed for Messrs. 
Hemsby & Son for four houses, Petworth-road. 

Greenwich.—The following p'ans have been 
5 F. & H. Higgs, premises in 

ishop's - buildings. Thames - street ; Mr. 
William Nash, addition, ** Bondiocarr," Black- 
heath Park; Messrs. Baldwin & Co., building 
Nos. 1 and 2 for the Dignaries, Westcombe 
Park-road. 

Islington.—Repairs are to be carried out to 
footways in Rhodesstreet and Ar!'ington-street 
at an estimated total cost of 149/. and 214/. 
respectively. In connexion with the reconstruc- 
tion by the London County Council of the train- 
ways from Seven Sisters-road to Southgate- 
road, vid Green-lanes, Newington Green, and 
Mildmay Park, the Council are to pave the 
margins of the three last-mentioned thorough- 
fares with granite setts at an estimated total 
cost of 5,705“. 

Poplar.—The tender of the London Asphalte 
Company has been aceepted for the laving of 
2n. compresod rock asphalt in Newby- 
place and Brunswick-road at 7s. 11d. per yard 
super. This price includes five vears' free 
maintenance. The Council has further accepted 
the quotation of the same firm for eimilar 
paving in Cotton-street at 55, 6d. per yard 
super., with five years free maintenance. 
This latter is a special price offered, in view 
of the unsatisfactory result of experimental 
laving of asphalt blocks in this etreet. The 
sewer in Brunswick-road is to be reconstructed 
at an estimated cost of 1.500/. Plans have 
be'n passed for Messrs. Edwin Evans & Sons 
for fifteen houses. Ridgdalestrect, and for Mr. 
Clifford Sabey for offices. ete.. at Messrs. 
Achille Serre's premises, White Po«t-lane. 

l'wickenham.—Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co, 
Ltd., are to carry out private street improve- 
ment works in Moor Head-road at 6497]. Plans 
submitted by Mr. W. H. Mann for additions 
to laundry, Whitton Dean-road, have been 
pad. 

Wimbledon. — Extensions to the hospital are 
to be carried out by the Works Department at 
an estimated cost of 7561. Mr Alfred Dod- 
man, King’s Lynn, is to construct boiler seat- 
ines and supply and fix two cornish boilers at 
4367. 10s. The following plans have been 
pn: - Mr. R. Thomson. alterations. 
Woodcote Dairy, Camp-road; Messrs. White- 
head Bros., extensions to garage, 150, Worp'e- 
road: Mr. W. H. Bav erstock. motor house, 
144, Worple- read. Plans have been lodged for 
Mr. H. W. Rickard for eight houses, Pepvs- 
read, and twelve houses, Dora-road. 


— (a — —  —— 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUSLISHED.® 


12,102 of 1910.—John Coulburn and James 
Henry Coulburn: Construction of holdfasts 
for securing mantelboards to the mantelshelves 
of fireplaces, 

12.559 of  1910.—Horace Henry 
Window-holder for sliding sashes. 

12.450 of 1910—Henry Hubert Thorne and 
John Ashton: Gullies or stench traps. 

16.015 of 1910.— Wil'iam Henry Baxter: 
Machinery for washing and cleansing stone 
and for mixing maculam and conerete. 

16.240 of 1910.— Fred Ashworth and James 
Earushaw: Ventilating shaft tops. 

20.939 of 1910.—John Jesse James: Knot- 
holders for the cords of window-blinds and 
analogous purposes, 

21.560 of 1910.—Friederich Mahler: Process 
for manufacturing porous artificial stones. 

24.000 of 1910.— Claude Allen Porter Turner: 
Reinf Teed concrete oonst ruction 


Dixon: 


* All these applications are in the ace. in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
the.n can be made. 


24,660 of 1910.—Raymond Ca:ssinove Pen- 
field: Rotary dry pan, mil's for grinding and 
pulverising clay and similar substances. 

25,253 of 1910.—Gustav Adolf Wayss: Cores 
and moulds for use in casting concrete. 

30.403 of 1910.—Richard Warwick: Manu- 
facture and construction of partial wood-block 
floors and the like. 

1.552 of 1911.—Societé Anonyme d'Escaut et 
Meuse: Apparatus for straining or trueing 
round, solid, or hollow bars. 


5.391 of 1911. — Haver and Weidmann, 
G.m.b.H.: Radiators for heating buildings 
and the like. 

5.992 of 1911.—Paul Piketty: Method of 


treating hon or steel reinforcing members for 
use in ferro-concrete or the like articles or 


structures. 
— el — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY :} 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 25.—By G. E. Sworner & Sons. 
Much Hadham, Herts.—Homestalls Farm, 


/ ⁰y stet £1,055 
Three enclosures pasture, 15 a. O r. 28 p., f... 475 
Hattield Heath, Essex.—Onklands and 3 acre, f. 900 
Sheering. Essex. —Three cottages, f., w. r. 18l. 5s. 250 

Sawbridgeworth, Herts. — London- rd., six 

(((( Uo A v NER eile 430 
May 31.—By J. M. & R. Batis. 
Bocking, Essex.—Harrietts Farm, 16 a. 0 r. 
!!!!!! 8 500 
By Ricwarp TURNER & Son. 
Bentham, orks. Clifford Hall Estate, 188 a. 
E Epson ten e tun 7,500 
By RicHARDSON. 
. Guilden Morden, Cumbs.—Outlying portions 
of the Wimpole Estate, 1,911 acres, f. ...... 47,100 
By Wiscn & Sons. 

Cranbrook, Kent.—Friezley and 146 a. 2 r. 6 p., f. 4,200 
Loves Corner House and 2 a. 2 r. 21 pod. 550 
Cottage und meadow, 1 a. I r. 4 p., ff. 275 

. June 2.—By J. HANNAFORD & Son. 
Burrington, Devon.—Three farms, 289 acres, f. 6,130 
By Os BORN & MERCER. 
Stix would, Lines. Small holdings, 151 neren, f. 4,970 
June 7.— By Baxter, Payne, & LEPPER. 
Beckenham.—Croydon- rd., Marrington, f.. p. 1,000 
Bromley.— 13, Cambridge-rd., (S eee en ee ny 730 


By Foster & CRANFIELD. 
Buyswater.—8, Porchester.rd. (s.), u. t. 143 yrs. 
at LIOL, ! terere os 600 
Bermondsey. i to 10, Edmund-pl.; 46 and 48, 
Kipling-st., u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 49L, w.r. 
f Á— a ———á— 310 
By Marten & CARNABY. 
Dulwich.—111, Thurlow Park.rd., u.t. 47 yrs., 


g.r. 16l. 78. Dd D. oues 8 1,200 
Herne Hill.—33, Hollingboutue: rd., u.t. 80 yrs., 
CO SEN ATTE 400 
By W. J. Pat MER. 
Hornsey.— 43, is, and 47, Clarendon-rd., f., y.r. 
Dl ew c TNR AN 855 
New Southgaute. —Limes-av., two plots, pls 160 
Palmers.rd., f.g. rents 15l., reversion in 55 yrs. 325 
Wood Green. 309, High- rd. (s.), u.t. 66 yrs., 
g. r. 10L, y. r. 451. ere EE ocu Mma E 455 
By FREDERICK ELLEN & Sow. 
Keevil, Wilts.—Keevil Manor House, etc., 
132 !!! ³ é ween T 710 
By Doveras Yount & Co. 
Westminster.—11, Murshum.st. (s.), f., y. r. 95l. 1,600 
Keuninzton.—131, Vauxhall-st., f., w. r. 521. 75 
13, Esher-st., c., wor. 36“. 8 888888 . 185 
d. 9, and 11, Penton- pl., u.t. 21 yrs., g.r. 18l., 
y. and w. r. 851. 2222 350 
By James Errv. 
Brothertoft, Lincs. — Farm, cottages. shop, and 
n, rr 8 7,321 
By WTATT & Son. 
Maudlin, Sussex.--Cottaye, f., y.r. 18. 385 


East Wittering, Sussex.—A rable tield, 4 a. 3r. 
"^ Dag ecce TÄ-ͤ88 ; 225 
June 8.- By CHESTERTON & Soxs. 
South Kensington.— 25, The Grove, u.t. dims ^ 


!!!!! ĩÜn 1,125 
By Joskrn Srow FR. 
Hillenborouzh, Kent.—Enclosure of wood. 
laud, Ja. 0 r. I eerie vs 100 
Accommodation land, 50 a. 2 r. 10 p., 1. 1,500 
Seal, Kent. Two cottages and 2 r. 10 p., f.. 26 
Hamme rsinith.—Rvlett Cres., ete, fie. rents 
78l. 10s., reversion in 7! and 85 yrs... 1,902 
By Stimson & So. l 
Fulham. 10, 12, and 11, ETU; f., w.r. 
EI TOS a ᷣ ͤͤ⁰ͤ⁰u0 an yl N La aiaia R56 
Camberwell.-- 48 , Denmark- rd., f., von 34H... 375 
Ro — 82 Smith st., f., w. r. JJ3l. los. ... 300 
1, Sm th.st., f., wer. 20L los. bo eun eat MES E 165 
Chadwell Heath.—Mill-la., The nens u.t. 
42 yrr., g. r. 101, p. i aisle teat Tae 260 
Shepherd’s Bush.“ Ga ay vford- rd., f. g. rents 
1601. 108., reversion in 68 ri... 200 
Clapham. 62. Dorset-rd., u.t. 24 yrs. „ K.T. 
DELECTUS OEC UM C MERCREDI 150 


IHE BUILDER. (JUNE 16, 1911. 
Huction Sales. 
mE o | — Date — 

By whom Offered. of Sal 
Dunn, Soman, & Coverdale FC June 2 
i Goytes aeu AE. csse rece sauf Jones, Lang, , edi tois 8 Jul« 3 
dal m AAA ce penu UE eee | Baxter, Payne, & Lepper July 5 
n ⅛ et yd y edis cae July 17 
%%% Re Vic (mim. beac thse John D. Wood & Co July 18 


By Barca, Baten, & TuERNHAM. 
Hiyhgate.—3, Woodsome. rd., u. t. 51 yrs., g.r. 
Dl. 10s., yar. JUL. eium. ue S Peer 
June 9. By PEKeIY AL Hopson. 
Palmer's Green.—31, Palmerston-cres., u. t. 
87 yrs., g. r. 7l., e. r. &.. VC Tw 
By LANGRIDGE & FREEMAN. 
Leybourne, Kent.— Highlands and e 
Wood Cottage, 58 u. 3 r. 19 p., f. . 
By Mattuews, MATTHEWS, & GoopwMAx. 
Worp eoi Surrey.— — Bagshot-rd., plot of land. 
Herr 8 5 
By SriMsoN & Sons. 
Camberwell.—52, Vestry- rd., u. . 46 yrs., g. r. U., 


3 xn 


7 ꝰð]! ] ie sete atest winds 8 25 
51 and 53, Lettsom- st., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 3L, 
// o wor ace eise MA E us 5 
Peckham.- 18 nud 20. Lisford.st., u. t. 45 yrs.. 
K. r. 7L, w. r. 621, 88. 2 
43 and 45, Manuton-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., g. r. gl., 
w. r. 701. d. xo E v eh ned oes 390 
Brixton.—-33, Arlingford-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g. r. 
6l. 10s., w. r. 42. 12s. ... 100 
Herne Hill.—51 und 53, Milk wood. rd., u. t. 40 
and 55 yrs., g. r. 4l., w. and e. r., 719. Es 
Contractions used in these list.. - F. e. r. for fgeehok 
r. for 


und-rent; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i. 
1255 roved ground- rent; g. r. for ground.rent ; r. for rent 
t. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
3 e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly renta; . 
ut. for unerpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs for 
years; la. for lune ; st. for street: rd. for road: so. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gans. for gardens; yd. for ; ET. tt 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public- ; 9. for 
Otfices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 


— — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE RUILDER” (Published Week! ope DIN 
krem the Office to residents in any part of the United Kiurc «a 
at the prepaid rete of 19«. ner annum, with delivery òp Pree 
Morning's in London and ite suburba. 

To Canada, post-free, 71s. 8d. per annum, and to al pare af 
Europe, America, Australa, New Zealand, Índia. China, Cay <a, 
eto. 968. per annum. 

Bemi ances 


ble to J. MORGAN) should be eddreaned wb 
Lhe Pubiisher Catherine-etrost, 


THE BUILDER,” 4, woe 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


0 Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible. the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quanti obvioualy affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 


this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in Biver. £ s. 4 
Best Stock 13 6 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........................... 2 10 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Bailway Depot. 
£s. d. £ s. d. 
Flettons ............ 19 0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
Red 3 12 0 Ends 17 7 € 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End.. 18 7 6 
Best Blue Pressed Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshire... 3 15 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose.... 4 0 0 Gizd. Itr tch rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers .......... 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins, Bullnose, 
GLAZED Bricks. and Flata .....14 7 6 
Best White and D'ble Stretchers 18 7 6 
Ivory Glazed Double Heslers 13 7 6 
Stretchers...... 1017 6 Que: Side and two 
Headers ............ 10 7 6 Ends ......17 7 6 
Quoins, Bull. Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 5 End .... 18 7 6 
D'ble Stretchers 167 6 8 


Mises & Squints 15 17 


Second Quality White and Di Salt Giazed, £l K. 


per 1000 less than best. 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast .................. 5 3 » - 
Best Portland Cement 29 O per ton, . 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 a . 


NorE—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Linie lls. 6d. per yard delivers L 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. QL per ton at rly d;t 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Batu Stone — delivered on road  waggons, s. d 
Paddington Depot eese 1 € 
Do. do. delivered on road wagyons, Nine Elms 
Depot JJ u 1 4 
PoR LAND STONE (20 ft. average) 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road wagzens, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Eling Depot, or 
Pimlico f ³ðiw ⁰ ee 2 1 


White Basebed, delivered on road waxyons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Pert or 
Pimlico Wharf -».......... . 23 
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SOME FORGOTTEN 


ERHAPS the dullest epitaphs that 
ever were written are to be found 
in the paragraphs describing the 

careers of men of second-rate importance 
in biographical dictionaries. So far from 
keeping alive the memory of their sub- 
jects, which surely should be the chief 
purpose of an epitaph, the frigid way in 
which they set out scanty facts rather 
seems to raise à monument to oblivion 
itself. To learn from the Dictionary of 
Architecture,” for instance, that a certain 
architect, whose name one has never 
heard before, designed certain buildings, 
of which one has not even seen an illus- 
tration, and then to be left in the dark, 
certainly is dull readings. Yet, after all, 
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it must be remembered that the Diction- 
ary of Architecture " was not meant for 
the blind seeker atter truth, but for the 
partially illuminated ; and for such its 
pages often contain much curious and 
interesting information. 

For some time back, we have bcen 
interested in the career of a certain Pain, 
a pupil of John Nash, who, flourishing 
in the earlier part of the XIXth century, 
practised architecture in Cork, and was 
the author of a number of elegant white 
limestone buildings in that citv and 
throughout the South of Ireland. 

Inquiry has revealed that there were 
several generations of Pains all engaged, 
more or less, in the arts of building. 
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BOOKS, AND A FAMILY OF ARCHITECTS. 


George Richard Pain, the Cork architect, 
was one of several brothers. The eldest, 
James, was his partner in most of his 
important work, but practised chiefly in 
Limerick, where he lived to a great age, 
dying almost a centenarian, about thirty 
years ago. The other brothers all fol- 
lowed various branches of the building 
trades in London, their native place. 
Their father, James Pain, the “ Dictionary 
of Architecture" tells us, was a builder 
and surveyor,’ but says ncthing moro 
about him than that he assisted his 
father, William Pain, architect and 
carpenter," in the compiling of some of 
the numerous books of which he was the 
author. For niorè of our information., 
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and for the loan of a number of original Our present concern is with Willium a class that is nowadays extinct. He was 
drawings, we are indebted to Mr. Ben“  Pain's books, and with the architecture not quite an architect in the modern sense 
jamin Pain, who, when a voung man, of his grandsons, James and George., Of of the term, but he had considerably 
knew his uncle James at Limerick, and ^. the personal history of the former we * more scholarship than the old-fashioned 
who, now an old mau himself. follows know no more than that he lived during village carpenter. He styled himself 
the vocation of clerk of works with credit the latter half of the NVIIHth century, variously : “joiner,” ^" architect and 


to himself, the last of his family in the and that he came originally from Peters- joiner,” “architect and carpenter,” 8 
building trades. ham, in Surrev.. Apparently he was of that probably he was a carpenter br 
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Courthouse, Cork. 
By James & Gcorge R. Pain. 


training, who became a master of his 
trade, and whose taste for designing 
encouraged him to undertake the duties 
of an architect as well. 

His books were written for men of the 
same stamp as himself. Thev contained 
no  high-sounding  disquisitions upon 
Palladio and " the ancients,” like so 
manv of the better-known works of the 
XVIIIth centurv; which is to say they 
were not '" art" books; thev did not 
pretend to treat of the fine art of archi- 
tecture. Rather was their author con- 
tent to treat of the practical details 
of building construction and design, of 
the cost of labour and materials, and 
especiallv of all matters relating to his 
own trade. His works seem to have 
enjoyed considerable popularity in their 
day, and for more than a generation 
after. for many of them were republished 
several times, and notablv one entitled 
the Practical House Carpenter," the 
last edition of which appeared as late 
as 1861. But gradually the class for 
which he wrote became extinct, his 
designs became old-fashioned, and his 
information obsolete, so that at the 
present day his books are curiosities, 
though not entirely useless. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Herbert 
Batsford we have been enabled to look 
through a number of Pain's books. 
They all cover, more or less, the same 
ground. Estimating, directions for set- 
ting out work, rules for architectural 
proportions, the Orders, designs for 
buildings, and for all their details, down 
to mouldings, go to make up his usual 
stock-in-trade. 

The most interesting exception occurs 
in the Builders Companion," in which 
the author, no doubt inspired by Straw- 
berry Hill, at that time building, devised 
and set forth five Orders of Gothic archi- 
tecture, with the columns diminishing, 
and all their members to correspond as 
closely as possible with those of the 
Classic Orders! The adaptation was, 
indeed, ingenious, yet it is a matter 
for sincere congratulation that the 
Gothic revival did not proceed far on 
such lines as these. 

In some of the volumes many pages 
are covered with diagrams illustrating 
intricate joiners problems, such as occur 
in hand-railing or in the development of 
curved surfaces, which feats of geometry 
Pain seemed particularly to enjoy; but 
many of the methods he employed have 


now for a long time been eclipsed bv 
the advent of machinery. 

In books whose avowed purpose is 
simply building construction, it is re- 
freshing to find rules given for the 
architectural proportions of buildings in 
all their parts. The majoritv of them 


are very empirical, but, nevertheless, thev. 


were sufficient, even in unintelligent 
hands, to render impossible the feats of 
ugliness that are committed so often 
nowadays by speculative builders and 
ignorant architects. One rule, not 
an esthetic one, for the lighting of 


- rooms, differs from that usually followed 
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nowadavs in that it takes account of 
the cubic content of a room, instead 
of the area only. Pain’s practice was 
to make his windows contain as 
many square feet as would equal the 
number obtained by extracting the 
square root of the cubic content of 
the room, also in feet. But the rule 
appears to err somewhat on the side of 
overlighting. 

The designs for houses have no par- 
ticular merit. The best of them occur in 
a volume published im 1786 which rejoices 
in the title“ The British Palladio ; or, 
the Builders General Assistant." Most 
of the designs are of the perfectly plain 
and solid type of their period, while a 
few bear traces of the influence of the 
brothers Adam. All that can be said for 
the church designs, published in the 
“ Builder's Golden Rule,” is that they 
are no worse than the usual run of the 
period. On the other hand, in “ The 
Practical House Carpenter” are a few 
pleasing designs for shop fronts, not 
unlike some of the old examples that 
still exist in Soho. 

But the most successful part of Pain's 
work, and that which is of most value 
to the modern student, is to be found 
in the details that he gives of doorwavs, 
chimney-pieces, and the like. His de- 
signs, based upon the usual later Georgian 
tvpe, are many of them distinguished in 
proportion and refined in detail, while 
errors of taste, though thev occur, are 
not frequent. Mouldings are given in 
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great variety, drawn to a large scale, and 
these are especially worthy of study. 

Itis to be regretted that such men as 
Wiliam Pain, and the class he wrote 
for, should have ceased to exist. His 
books are evidence of the pride that the 
better-class workman used to take, not 
only in doing his work well, but also in 
doing work that would look well. Nowa- 
davs, when architects have multiplied and 
all matters of design depend upon their 
skill alone, the interest of builders and 
workmen is relegated, at the best, to 
mechanical excellence, and often degener- 
ates into concern onlv for the profits that 
are to be made bv their handiwork. 

Of the two grandsons of William Pain, 
who became architects, James was born 
in 1779, and George Richard in 1793. 
They received their training in the 
office of John Nash, and were with him 
when he was designing Regent-street. 
Nash was also the architect of a number 
cf Irish country houses, and about the 
year 1817 placed the Pain brothers in 
charge of the building of one at Lough- 
cooter in Co. Galway. After this they 
settled in Ireland, James starting to 
practise as an architect and builder in 
Limerick, while George began in a similar 
way in Cork. 
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But though so far separated, nearlv all 
their important work was their joint 
production. Tradition has it that of the 
two James was the better at planning, 
and was more the man of affairs, whereas 
George was the draughtsman, and de- 
signed the elevations. It is probable that 
Nashs influence secured for them the 
greater number of their earlier commis- 
sions. Owing to him, the “ Dictionary of 
Architecture says, James Pain was ap- 
pointed to the Board of First Fruits for 
the province of Munster, which made him 
a kind of diocesan architect on a large 
scale, and brought him in a number of 
country churches and glebe houses to 


design. In this work he was largely 
assisted bv his brother. and between 
them they contrived to handle the 


conventional Strawberry Hill’ Gothic 
of their day with considerable artistic 
success. The classic tradition was strong 
in their veins, and showed itself through 
all their work. In fact, their handling 
of the Gothic stvle was altogether un- 
inspired by any medieval feeling. But 
this want was more than compensated bv 
the sense of symmetrv, of proportion, 
and of elegance. with which they were 
endowed by the older tradition. 
Slenderness and elegance were their 
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watchwords, which they tried to attain 
bv using long lancet lights and thin lines 
generally. Their tracery followed the 
perpendicular type, and was generally 
executed in timber painted white, while 
diamond panes were greatlv favoured in 
glazing. Slender spires and small pin- 
nacles also served to break up the skv- 
line. Of carving they made little use ; 

partly because of the hardness of Irish 
limestone, and partly because they can 
never have had much money to spend 
in decoration. There is always a charm 
about their Gothic rarely to be found in 
other similar work of the period; and 
though this is, in the main, the outcome 
of scholarly and artistic design, the fact 
that hard stone was its medium, instead 
of the much more commonly-used 
stucco, largely accounts for its honesty 
and definiteness. 

The greater number of their essays in 
Gothic were naturallv in the direction of 
church work, but they found expression 
in many other buildings as well. For the 
Corporation of Cork George R. Pain 
designed Blackrock Castle, a small and 
pleasing ornament, well situated at a 
bend in the Hiver Lee, a little below 
Cork. The brothers also designed a 
number of country houses, amongst 
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St. Patrick's Church, Cork. 
By Gcorgc R. Lain, Architect, 
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which Mitchelstown Castle is their largest 
and best-known work. It is a fine pile, 
vet not altogether pleasing, being a 
little “lumpy” in composition, and 
marred in places by very inadequate 
mouldings. Though of local stone, it is 
unsympathetic in appearance, and not 
very domestic. Yet this, probably, is 
not entirely the fault of the archi- 
tecture, but may also be attributed to 
the fact that the building, on three 
sides, rises sheer out of greensward, and 
is not permitted the grace of a single 
creeper to soften the contrast. 

In their handling of classic architec- 
ture the Pains were on much surer 
ground ; and they have left behind them 
several buildings which amply testify 
to their scholarship and ability in this 
direction. Of these perhaps three of 
their best are to be found in Cork :— The 
County Gaol, the Courthouse, and St. 
Patrick's Church. 

The County Gaol, or, asitis now known, 
the Cork Male Prison, is undoubtedly 
their masterpiece. Directly approached 
by a road and a bridge, it has a heavv 
Greek Doric portico, flanked upon either 
side by long and entirely plain walls, 
crowned by a simple cornice. About a 
hundred vards behind, on the main axis 
line, and on much higher ground, rises 
an octagonal stone building, from which 
wings containing the prison cells radiate 
to the corners of the site. The whole 
composition is marked by an aloofness 
and a severity eminently suitable to a 
building of its kind. The perfectly plain 
wall at the bottom of the group cffec- 
tively cuts off the prison buildings from 
all their surroundings, while the massive 
portico lends great severity to the 
entrance. The effectiveness of the latter 
is largelv due to the fact that the fluting 
of the columns is only worked for a few 
inches on the top and bottom stones, 
while the drums are left plain, as in the 
unfinished Greek temple at Segesta, in 
Sicily. The only gratuitous decoration 
on the whole building is to be found in 
two niches, one upon either side of the 
portico ; and even these, borrowed 
obviously from a design of Piranesi's, are 
very forbidding in their appearance. 

In the Courthouse the chief. feature 
is a spacious octostyle portico in the 
Corinthian Order, projecting well in front 
of the line of the building. On either 
side it is flanked by plain walls, with 
Corinthian pilasters at the quoins. At 
the apex of the pediment is a somewhat 
feeble group of sculpture, consisting of 
three figures, with Justice in the centre. 
The rest of the building has undergone 
considerable alteration consequent upon 
a fire that took place twenty years 
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St. Patrick's Church has another 
successful Corinthian portico, but with 
six columns instead of eight. Behind the 
pediment rises a tall lantern, composed of 
eight columns, again in the Corinthian 
Order, projecting from a square belfry and 
surmounted by an entablature, on which 
stands a circular pedestal bearing a cross 
and with attached figures in high relief. 


Up to the top of the cornice this lantern, 


is extremely elegant, but above the 


effect is a little marred by the sculptured, 


pedestal, whieh is poorly treated, and 
does not logically fit its position. This 
church, by the way, was designed. by 
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George Richard Pain alone, and without 
collaboration with his brother. 

À number of original drawings and 
sketches of the Pains are preserved, 
which are mostly the work of the 
younger brother. Many consist of small 
scale sketch designs for Gothic churches, 
drawn in a very pretty style; but there 
are also drawings of classic’ churches, 
and some designs for bridges across the 
Shannon at Limerick, two of which were 
actually carried out. G. R. Pain 
possessed considerable contemporary 
reputation as a Gothic designer, which 
originated from the fict that in the 
year 1812 he won a go!d medal at the 
Society of Arts for a design for a Gothic 
church, and a silver medal the next year 
for a design for a Gothic palace. The 
former certainly was surprisingly good 
for its period, though nowadays it s»ems 
dreadful “ ginzerbread," and is altozether 
inferior to his classic work. Among 
the classic churches Nash’s influence is 
clearly discernible, and particularly so in 
a design showing a circular Ionic portico 
with a Corinthian Order built round a 
drum, rising over the centre and sur- 
mounted by a slender fluted spire, the 
whole idea being similar to, but a distinct 
improvement upon, that of All Saints, 
Regent-street. Another idea, which 
emanated from St. George’s Chapel, 
Regent-street, that of backing up a 
pediment with towers at the corners, 
occurs frequently. But the origin of 
this treatment, of course, comes from 
the Pantheon at Rome, and it was 
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probably due to Piranesi’s drawings that 
the idea became a somewhat popular one 
in early XIXth- century work. 

.We understand that James Pain 
gathered together during his long lifetime 
a large collection of drawings and books 
which was dissipated, no one can tell 
where, when his death occurred, in 1879. 
Among them was a set of drawings of the 
design submitted by his brother and 
himself in the competition for the Houses 
of Parliament, which, we believe, with 
Pugin’s and Barry’s, was one of the only 
Gothic projects sent in. Had this com- 
petition been won, how much better 
would their names have been remembcred 
in the city of their birth! 
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ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE AND THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


M HE Chairman of the Select 
Committee of the House of 
Commons which examined the 
Bil for St. Paul's Bridge is 
reported to have said that the Roval 
Institute of British Architects was invited 
to appear before the Committee, but 
declined on the score of expense—the ex- 
pense being four guineas. This statement 
was used bv several speakers to discount 
and discredit the opposition of the Insti- 
tute, and it was repeated and commented 
upon in the Press in a wav that, in our 
opinion, was damaging to its reputation. 
We have the best authority for saving that 
this statement is inaccurate and that 
the Institute was not invited to appear. 
We understand that the Institute was 
advised—rightlv or wrongly is not the 
point that the cost of appearing before 
the Committee uninvited wasan unknown 
quantity, depending on the length of the 
inquiry ; that in any event the cost 
would be heavy, and might possibly 
amount to as much as 1,0007., or even 
more. Under these circumstances the 
Institute decided not to appear. Had 
it been invited to appear, as was stated 
in the House, the cost, we are told, would 
be nominal. The point is, it was not 
invited. It seems well-nigh incredible 
to us that such a misunderstanding 
should arise, or that responsible people 
could be found seriously to believe that a 
representative professional society which 
had already given every proof of its 
bona fides, and had done its utmost by 
letters, by deputations, and petitions, 
to Parliament, should be deterred from 
appearing before the Committee bv a 
disinclination to pay four guineas. Never- 
theless, we have not the slightest doubt 
that the statement was made in Parlia- 
ment and commented on in the Press 
in absolute good faith. We think the 
Institute owes it to itself and to the pro- 
fession to place the facts on record, w hen 
we have no doubt it will obtain the 
reparation. due to the representative 
society of a profession which is at least 
as public-spirited as any other. The 
Institute may or may not have been 
well advised in deciding not to appear 
before the Committee uninvited. It has 
many other responsibilities to consider, 
and it is the best judge of its own 
resources, No one will doubt that its 
decision was prompted bv the same sense 
of duty that had prompted its previous 
unavailing protests; but „we are of 
C 
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opinion that it has now no option 
but to come forward, whether invited 
or not, and place its advice at the service 
of the community, as distinct from the 
Corporation, when the Bill again appears 
before the Select Committee. 


— . —— 
NOTES. 


IT is refreshing to see from 
Sir Ernest the list of Coronation 
Georgs, A. R. A. Honours that the art of 
architecture has received 
some recognition, and that a deservedly 
popular architect, who is at the same 
time an artist of distinction, has 
received the honour of Knighthood. 
Mir Ernest (icorge is so well known to 
members of the profession that it is 
unnecessary to mention his many claims 
tə such a distinction ; the fact that he has 
occupied the position of President of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects 
and has received the Royal Gold Medal 
for his works as an architect affords 
some evidence of the regard and esteem 
in which he is held by his brother archi- 
tects, and for these and other reasons no 
more fitting recipient for the honour of 
Knighthood could have been found. 
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THE full meaning and 
ultimate effect of the vote 
of the House of Commons 
with reference to St. Paul's Bridge will 
only become apparent and be fully 
realised as time unfolds them. Its 
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immediate effect, as the Daily Chronicle 
points out, is to assert a great principle— 
that any large scheme for an ‘ improve- 
ment’ in London is not a matter only 
for engineers, traffic experts, and police 
authorities, but a matter also for artists, 
architects, and town planners.” This 
principle once asserted becomes an 
obvious truism. It establishes a pre- 
cedent difficult to overthrow. But its 
effect will not stop here. Its moral 
influence on other cities and on the whole 
country will be far-reaching and benefi- 
cent. As to its real meaning—who 
shall say? That this is no chance 
division under the influence of a tempo- 
rary outburst of sentiment is evident from 
the weight of public opinion behind it, as 
voiced by the daily Press. Never, we 
venture to say, has the House of Commons 
more faithfully reflected the better mind 
of the nation. This is significant. To 
us the event is historic, and marks an 
epoch in our national development. 
If anyone should be tempted to see in 
this divine discontent a reawakening of 
the spirit of beauty—too long dormant 
in the soul of the nation, smothered and 
suffocated by two generations of sordid 
materialism—who shall gainsay him? 
And if the enthusiast should even go so far 
as to tell us that he sees at last the first 
glimmering of the dawn of a brighter 
day—a veritable renaissance—the birth 
of one of those golden periods m art 
when the genius of the artist is inspired, 
uplifted, and sustained by a genuine 
passion for beauty in the heart of the 
people! Hope springs  eternal—w ho 
knows? There is something stirring. 


Sir Ernest George, A.R.A. 


(Photo. by Elliot & Fry.) 
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THE present attitude of 


The the City Corporation 
Corporation reminds us too forcibly 
Bridge. of the man who, convinced 


against his will, remained 
of the same opinion still for us to feel 
much confidence in their future course 
of action. Judging from recent reports, 
thev still believe in their scheme, and 
still mean to push it through. Thev 
appear to take the position that tke 
reference left them perfectly free; that 
they have agreed to nothing ; and that if 
an attempt is made to do anything thev 
do not like thev can withdraw. It 
is, of course, better to have no bridge 
at all than a bad one, but we do not 
think it will come to this. Theirattitude, 
however, seems to justify the note of 
warning already sounded in the Press, 
which we hope will not relax its vigi- 
lance. It is stated in one quarter that 
two eminent architects will be consulted 
on the scheme“ as it stands in the Bill." 
Should their verdict be favourable the 
Bill will be again put forward, “ fortified 
by their approval.” It is, of course, open 
to the Corporation to maintain that the 
reference meant nothing in particular. 
but it is also open to the opponents of 
the Bill to hold that Parliament has 
already passed its verdict on the scheme 
"as it stands in the Bil." We think 
that even in the improbable event of 
the Corporation obtaining the approval 
of two eminent architects, their ap- 
proval is not likely to be endorsed 
by Parliament unless it 1 backed bv 
the approval of the whole profession 
and of educated public opinion. This 
approval is not likely to be granted 
to any small modification in detail of 
the scheme as it stands in the Bill. 
For we think that Parliament realises, 
as all architects must realise, that the 
scheme is wrong in its general conception. 
If there is any doubt in the public mind 
on this point it is for architects still to 
continue their educative campaign. 


— We must say that the 
55 proposal to consult one. 
and the Bridge, °F even two, eminent archi- 
tects in this way does not 

appear to meet the situation. It sounds 
so eminently reasonable and satisfactory. 
and yet it may mean so little. If ther 
are to be consulted as independent 
experts as to the best way to deal with 
the whole situation, that is one thing: 
but if they are to be retained and asketl 
t» bolster up the scheme as it stands in 
the Bill, may not this be a waste cf 
labour? There seems also a danger 
that in selecting such men the Corpora- 
tion’s idea of eminence may not be that 
of the profession, and that they may 
select someone more eminent for tle 
quantity than the quality of his work. 
The men best qualified by natural 
ability and special training to deal with 
such unusual and important artistic 
issues are not necessarily to be found in 
the ranks of the eminent practitioner. 
We sce Professor Pite remarks that 
“ if the Corporation require an honorary 
committee of architects to advise them 
the President of the Roval Institute 
oi British Architects would form cre 
immediately.” We think they misht 
do worse than take the hint. After all. 
the great point is to see that the lest 
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brains in the profession are brought to 
bear on this question quite regardless 
of “eminence” or of any other con- 
sideration whatever but fitness for the 
work in hand--the tools to those who 
can handle them. A competition may 
be—we think it probably will be—the 
best way to discover the most fit, but 
this is just one of the points on which 
an honorary committee could advise the 


Corporation. 


. THE Seville correspon- 
1 at dent of the Times calls 
attention to the proposed 
demolition of the ancient Roman aque- 
duct which for more than 2,000 years 
has supplied, and still supplies, water 
to half the population of Seville, and to 
substitute for it a cast-iron pipe. The 
reasons put forward for this apparent 
act of vandalism are that the water 
is made dirty by fissures in the structure, 
and that the structure itself retards the 
development of the suburb through 
which it passes. The Times correspone 
dent points out, however, that the water 
as a matter of fact is excellent, that the 
fissures in the structure could be repaired, 
that the so-called suburb is practica ly 
non-existent, and could freely develop 
under present conditions, and allows 
us to infer that the real reason is private 
gain by persons interested. The protests 
of the Academies of History and of Art 
have caused the Minister of Public 
Instruction and of Fine Arts to intervene 
with a certain amount of effect, but, 
we are told, a determined effort will be 
made to carry out the destruction. 
There may be occasions when even the 
most venerable and interesting monu- 
ments of the past must disappear before 
the march of human progress, but this 
does not seem to be one of them. The 
destruction of such a valuable relic would 
not only be a loss to Seville and to Spain, 
but to every lover of antiquity in two 
continents. We hope the efforts of the 
Academies of History and of Art will 
be successful, and that, if necessary, 
their protests will be supported by 

similar societies in other countries. 
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THr following paper, by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, was read before the Birmingham 
Architectural Association on January 20 
last :— 

* In the Book of the Past—so much of it 
as has reached us in the present day—amidst 
the ruins of Art and Literature, the most 
eloquent and most instructive to us archi- 
tects, perhaps, are the evidences of man's 
outlook upon the world of his day, as 
embodied in the relics of his handiwork in 
the forms of architectural monuments and 
buildings. They throw a broad light upon 
and help to explain his poetry, and in their 
less-impassioned way sum up, in their grave 
and pictured repose, the ideals of their race 
of builders. We look upon the ruins of 
antiquity and we see now the main issues 
only; the smaller characteristics have under- 

one changes and modifications or else have 
disanpeared. The true speech of the build- 
ing has survived, and still voices the cry of 
the nation—now passed away—that reared 


it. King's Architecture. 

Where are now the Assyrian peoples and 
the mighty host of Babylon? But we can 
read in the shapeless mounds of Mesopo- 
tamia and the sculptured slabs from Nineveh 
what kind of folk they were. Their archi- 
tecture was King’s architecture; the palace 
crowning the terraced city was the supreme 
feature in the plain; royal wars and royal 
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sport were the ideals of their aristocracy; 
the fear of death and the finality of the 
grave gave to their soothsayers and astro- 
logers a place almost equal to their princes. 
Life was one of restless energy, of incessant 
trials of strength, of fierce pride and savage 
butchery. But they knew how to appreciate 
the kindly fruits of the earth; by able 
regulation of their two superb rivers to 
irrigate the plain between, they made what 
Is now, since the ruin of their watercourses, 
a desert a fertile land teeming with horses 
and cattle, heavy with harvest, and rich 
with orchards and garden produce. Their 
portrayal of the animal life about them 
shows a friendly intimacy and keen apprecia- 
tion of their qualities; labour was the lot of 
all but a high-bred few, but the earth was 
bountiful—enjoy the good things whilst you 
may, till death comes and closes all in the 
silence of the tomb. The Egyptian’s con- 
ception of the mystery of life was a different 
one, and his architecture is different in 
consequence. He, too, dwelt in a plain 
watered by a noble river, and irrigated by 
his skill to a surprising pitch of fertility. 
For him, too, life was one of labour, whilst 
his King and the great ones of the Court 
brought trouble and disaster to his home by 
their quarrels and their warfare. But the 
radical difference between him and his 
neighbour by the Euphrates was contained in 
his creed. For him the grave was but a 
portal-opening to usher him into a further 
life, and on the threshold there was judg- 
ment; and his whole future depended on the 
verdict. 
Priests’ Architecture. 


So the architecture of Egypt is Priests’ 
architecture; for the priest, as guardian 
and director of the soul on earth and 
interpreter of the mysteries and require- 
ments of the life to come, was paramount. 
Consequently the ruins that we see in the 
valley of the Nile are ruins of temples. If 
we turn our eyes to Greece we find the 
sculptured temple as the distinctive and 
crowning glory of the lonian peoples. 
Hammered into one large, compact con- 
federacy by the actual blows of the Persian 
invasion and the threats of reprisals to come, 
Greece, headed by the Athenians and sup- 
ported by its kindred in the many islands 
and on the mainland of Asia Minor, dared 
the Eastern world to do its worst, relying on 
its inspiration of the gospel of democracy 
and in the strength of its own unconquerable 
courage. The just man is he who shall 

revail, and the fine spirit in the healthy 
body becomes the ideal. The temple is 
dedicated to the man as well as to the 
deities; besides the Parthenon on the Acro- 

olis, there is the Theseum in the city. The 
5 of the body is seized upon by the 
sculptors and painters, and, indeed, one 
might classify Greek architecture as sculp- 
tors’ architecture.“ The temples are so 
many receptacles for the carved images; 
their walls, their columns, their entablature 
and cornices are so many opportunities and 
so much material for sculpture; sculpture 18 
forced into the pediments, and statues stand 
on the apex and at the verges. It is the 
apotheosis of victorious manhood—victorious 
because it sought for a high ideal and battled 
for it, enthusiasts, like men—for whom 
strength of limb and endurance, as well as 
strength of mind, was a moral obligation. 

Engineers’ Architecture. 

The Roman people were of another kind 
altogether. They, too, had been welded into 
a defiant soldier mass by invasion from the 
Etruscan, the Goth, and the Carthagenian ; 
and they emerged from this hammering with 
a fierce craving to conquer all the world, and. 
thus ensure—as its master—peace and the 
opulent blessings in its train. And under 
the Emperors they seemed in a fair way to 
attain this grandiose ideal. Nearly all the 
known world was theirs; it was only on the 
remote fringe of their enormous empire that 
any tribes dared to dispute their sovereignty. 
The conquered nations that owned the sway 
of Rome enjoyed her privileges, her justice, 
her liberty, and her laws, and called them- 
selves Romans with proud eagerness. Rome 
itself was the repository of the spoil from 
the provinces, the centre to which the curious 
and the wealthy converged, the home of the 
idle as well as the seat of government, 
crowded with pleasure-seekers and a spoilt 
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populace that had to be entertained to keep 
them quiet. No wonder that one sees in 
the ruins of her public buildings evidences 
of megalomania, of an attempt by sheer size 
and costliness to impress the beholder and 
lead him a submissive captive! The soil 
was favourable for such an undertaking. 
Rome stood on seven hills, but also on a 
bed of natural, superlative cement, to be 
had for the digging. ‘The Roman soldier was 
a builder of necessity. Fighting could only 
be done in the summer half of the year; the 
remainder of the days were spent im winter 
quarters. So the camp had to be built and 
fortified, roads and bridges from it to the 
near provincial headquarters made, temples, 
a forum, basilka, and market-place built 
and laid out, and shelter brotided against 
heat and cold; and all this work was done 
by the soldiery and such natives and 
prisoners as they could coerce for labourers. 
After his days of campaigning were over 
the Roman soldier was well qualified to 
superintend what public and private works 
might be going on in the neighbourhood of 
his residence, and there were slaves enough 
in Rome and in Italy to perform the great 
mass of unskilled labour that concrete erec- 
tions require. Moreover, the Roman was a 
born organiser, and the superintendence of 
gigantic works of construction called out his 
special powers that had been kept well 
practised from his vouth upwards. Roman 
architecture may be described as ‘‘ engineers’ 
architecture." It concerns itself with struc- 
ture and planning on the grand scale, with 
the problems of hygiene, the supply of water, 
the embankment and bridging of r vers, 
dock-walls, quays, and military defences, 
arsenals, and supplies for the fleet. These 
they built straightforwardly, planning and 
shaping them to meet in direct fashion the 
requirements dictated to them. When one 
comes, however, to examine the buildings for 
display—such as the palaces, theatres, amphi- 
theatres, public baths, basilicas, and so 
forth—one sees for the first time building 
the enrichment of which is not integral, but 
appliqué, and for the most part provided 
and applied by the foreigner. The Roman 
recognisel that he was not a decorative 
artist—doubted whether he was an artist at 
all—and rather despised such tedious tritling 
as the 1 upholstery of his build- 
ings appeared to him. He was content to 
plan and rear the bones of his great concep- 
tions and let the handy Greek workman 
((rreculus esuriens) that infested his city 
clothe his structure with the needful haber- 
dashery, he only stipulating that there should 
be lots of it and that it should show that it 
has cost an immense sum. Consequently, you 
find his buildings ringed round externally 
with columns out of work, idle pilasters, 
superfluous lintels—the stock-in-trade of the 
Greek artist, to whom these things were 
integral in his tradition of building. More- 
over, ships were pouring on to the quay walls 
an incessant stream of columns, carved 
reliefs, strange marbles, bronze plates, 
statuary in marble, stone, and bronze—the 
loot from some vanquished city in the East, 
or the plunder from the Greek colonies, or 
even from Greece itself. All this material, 
belonging to quite another conception of 
building, had to be employed and housed 
somehow, and so, after as many had been set 
up externally as places could be made for 
them, the interiors of the buildings were 
plated with marbles, encrusted with mosaics, 
and made resplendent with Corinthian brass 
and gilding. The Greek seems to have been 
since his dispersion from Attica absolutely 
without conscience; he was as happy with a 
counterfeit as with a reality, and got a grin 
of satisfaction when trading off a substitute 
or deceiving a connoisseur; he was ready to 
pander to the vulgar cry for profuse, 
indiscriminate ornamentation—it put money 
and extra wages into his pocket—and he was 
diabolically skilful in his craft. But he must 
have despised the ignorant ostentation of 
the Roman with his Philistine admiration for 
size and cost, and his brutal disregard for 
the artistic restraint that was traditional in 
the Greek race. The planning of the great 
3 buildings the forums, basilicas, the 
aths, and vast amphitheatres—is extra- 
ordinarily fine and able, and their construc- 
tion reveals an amazing amount of fore- 
thought and contrivance. The general effect 
of the buildings must have been grandiose 
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indeed, and extremely impressive from their 
mere bulk and capacity; but no artist, I 
suspect, could have pronounced them beauti- 
ful. We have a good deal of the Colosseum 
still standing, ex pede Herulem; colossal it 
certainly is, and one gazes at it reverently 
on account of the wonderful history held 
within its walls—history of human bravery 
and despair, of immeasurable suffering, and 
enthusiasm triumphing over physical pain. 
But no one could call this huge game-pie 
beautiful. The arches of Titus and Septi- 
mius Severus—yes; but here the Roman 
constructive genius has no place, no occasion 
to distinguish itself. They might have been 
—they probably were—built wholly by Greek 
workmen; they are examples of ‘‘ sculptors’ 
architecture." The Pantheon 1s a wonderful 
conception, perfectly magical in its general 
effect, speaking of the inside, an effect 
entirely independent of its particular internal 
decoration. Doubtless in the heyday of its 
prosperity it looked far more sumptuous with 
its wealth of coloured marbles and gilded 
bronze and stucco, but I can suppose that 
it reached that acme of profuse ornamenta- 
tion towards which our premier hotels are 
now striving. "There is, in fact, a noticeable 
deal of correspondence between our situa- 
tion of to-day and that ot the Roman in, 
sav, the time of Trajan, and in more 
respects than in the matter of building 
activity; but I will concern myself mainly 
with this latter aspect. We have, like him, 
an incomparable cement—if not tor the 
digging, at least for the making—and in 
incalculable quantity. We have, it is true, 
no slave labour, but we have its equiva- 
lent, and more than its equivalent, in our 
use of machinery. We excavate and pump, 
quarry our stone and granite, cut and fire 
our bricks, pound and grind our aggregate 
for our concrete and mortar, mix our 
materials, hoist them on to our scaffolding, 
saw our timber, trim our joinery, roll and 
cut our metals, draw our pipes, and manage 
our castings all by machinery. And this 
machinery represents so much men's power 
acting unanimously. The tall boom of the 
building crane, with its prehensile finger-like 
hooks, travelling to and fro about the build- 
ing, with a single hand to control and feed the 
engine, might be translated into a battalion of 
workmen digging, swarming ladders, fetch- 
ing and carrying under the instructions and 
supervision of a band of taskmasters. So 
far as appliances go we are better off than 
the builders of Caracalla's Baths. One of 
the troubles that always pressed on the 
Roman builder was the difficulty of obtain- 
ing scaffolding and adequate centring for 
his arches. With him it was one prolonged 
agony of contrivance to make his insuflicient 
carpentry attempt the task required of it. 


Roman Construction. 


His concrete construction, especially the 
vaulting, is eloquent testimony to his poverty 
oi this material and his ingenuity of resource. 
Something of this quick-witted quality he 
must have learnt as a soldier—when the 
camp had to be hastily fortified or a 
pontoon thrown across the river for the 
army in retreat—and doubtless his wits were 
sharpened on the scaffold by the lash of the 
superintendent. But to make anything do 
for a centring and to be as far as possible 
independent of the carpenter's shop was the 

rime virtue of the Roman artisan, and it 
1s his ingenuity in this respect that gives us 
the key to the brick ribs and tile plating 
that we find in his concrete vaults. "Timber 
was a valuable commodity in Central and 
Southern Italy. It was wanted in great 
quantity for domestic purposes, for warm- 
ing the houses and public baths, for manu- 
factures, for house building and farm sheds, 
and so on, and squared timber was bound to 
be costly. To-day, with our circular saw 
driven by steam or electricity, we can slice 
up a tree-stem with almost the same ease 
that we can slice a carrot, and we can have 
our timbers cut to any scantling we may 
choose to specify. But it was another matter 
when you had to fell a tree and square it 
with a bronze saw and bronze axe, and the 
converting the baulk into planks must have 
been a laborious business. Any request for 
planking and spars for temporary purposes 
met with a cold reception at the carpenter's 
shop. What would they have thought of the 
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forest of tree-trunks that supported the 
stupendous centring on which were moulded 
the concrete vaults of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster? They would 
have crucified the clerk of works out ot 
hand a3 the first preliminary to sweeping 
such a monstrous extravagance clear. We 
live in other times, but we have not such 
very dissimilar work to do. We, too, are 
raising public buildings which we hope shall 
be the monuments of our time and the archi- 
tectural expressions of our ideals of life. 
And, in fact, so long as they stand they will 
be the witnesses for and against us for the 
good that there was in us and for our short- 
comings. To name them is sufficient to show 
the general trend of our ideals. Town halls, 
picture galleries, museums, libraries, board 
schools, hospitals, asylums—they all show 
what is our conception of what man and his 
life should be in relation to this large world 
on which we stand. Churches are the 
expression of man’s aspirations beyond this 
world, so far as they differ from the other 
public buildings mentioned. But the testi- 
mony they all unite in giving is this: that 
we have a view of corporate life larger and 
more active than any held one hundred years 
ago, and that we are determined that no one 
shall start his life hopelessly ill-equipped 
in the matter of education or hopelessly 
starved in the matter of literature and the 
fine arts. That no man shall be sick so long 
as medical science can serve and alleviate, 
miserable beyond comfort, distraught un- 
tended. So far as in us lies, no man shall 
wrong another by carelessness, as well as by 
crime. Our sewers and drains are engineered 
in a way that would win the approval of a 
Roman dile, and our fire-stations and 
brigade his enthusiastic admiration. I think 
these materialised expressions of our senti- 
ments will stand to us for long for righteous- 
ness, and with the dignity, if not beauty, 
that such sentiments suffuse over their 
realisations, in contrast to the sullen jails 
and workhouses of our forefathers, who knew 
no better what to do with the unfortunate 
than to treat them as criminals. 


Middle-Class Life Nineteen Centuries Ago. 


But for the fortunate (for e overwhelm- 
ing of Pompeii with dust and cinders we 
should have scarcely any idea of the middle- 
class dwellings of classic times. We have 
descriptions of the villas of the wealthy 
patricians and the nouveauz riches, but of 
the citizen's house we have scarce mention 
or trace elsewhere. All the busy life at 
Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, and me has 
fretted its course without leaving any visible 
sign in bricks and mortar of its existence. 
A few scattered foundation-piers without 
the walls testify to their once supporting 
domestic walls and enclosing the hearth and 
home of the official or the farmer. But of 
the millions who crowded the cities I have 
named or dwelt in the suburbs round about 
them, or of those who toiled to provide their 
necessary sustenance or their arbitrary 
pleasure, not a vestige now remains. Their 
dwellings were as ephemeral as the dwellings 
for the same class are to-day. But by an 
unique catastrophe we are able to look in 
upon middle-class life as it amused itself in 
the days of Pliny, who describes the suffoca- 
tion of Pompeii. It was but a very second- 
class watering-place, and as its destruction 
involved scarce any loss of life its ruin 
raised far less emotion than that of its neigh- 
bour, Herculaneum. Its reputation, such as 
it was, had suffered seriously some three 
years before its extinction owing to an 
earthquake that had done widespread 
damage. Most of its smart set” had been 
frightened away and the jerry-builder had 
been called in to reinstate the shuttered 
buildings, and the evidence of his shoddy 
repairs occurs everywhere. But all this not- 
withstanding, we get a startlingly vivid 
impression of the daily life at Pompeii as we 
pace the streets and peep through the opened 
doorways, and the strange thing is that this 
life, that passed away near nineteen centuries 
ago, seems the life of almost yesterday, 
familiar and touching us nearly—one feels 
akin; and all the evidences of their habits 
and their requirements strike one pathetic- 
ally because they ara so like our own. You 
almost expect to hear the postman’s knock, 
and scarcely notice the absence of gas-lamps. 
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We can gather from this gaze upon a city im 
& trance what the general run of domestic 
buildings were within the walls of a town. 
And then the curtain shuts down again, and 
we see no more until the revival of letters 
and the general establishment of personal 
security permits our middle-class burghers to 
build houses for themselves which shall be, 
besides their shelter, a pride and an orna- 
ment to their own calling, and in which 
their posterity shall dwell, to the glory and 
honour of their name. Consequently the 
element of permanence becomes a factor in 
the erection of these buildings; a house that 
was to be in the family for generations and 
generations must be built to last, and, whilst 
not so substantial as a fortress, must give 
its inhabitant a sense of security not only 
against time, but also against the unfriendly 
hand of man. This standard of construction 
is what we architects have founded ourselves 
upon, and which we postulate when we set 
ourselves to design either a town or country 
house. But it is not what the generality of 
our clients require—this quality of perman- 
ence does not appeal to them; they are 
afraid of the responsibility of such heavy 
outlay; they are seeking for the minimum of 
expense consistent with protection from the 
elements. And it is the architect’s function 
at this present day to meet his clients 
requirements straightforwardly, recognising 
the new conditions under which the most 
of his work has to be designed and carried 
out. When a man builds a house for him. 
self nowadays he is generaily getting on in 
life and has no expectation of his son being 
able or wanting to inhabit the house after 
his decease. He is afraid to put too much 
of his own individuality into the building, 
lest it should prejudice its sale after his 
death. He sets no great store on the sub- 
stantiality of its construction, well knowing 
that his successor, notwithstanding his 
efforts to build to please the average taste, 
will want at the very outset to knock the 
building about and make alterations to it, 
and the purchaser, from his own experience 
or from expert advice, will consider un- 
favourably the solidity of the walls he pro- 
poses to remove—provided they keep out the 
damp he doesn’t mind how thin they are— 
and he parries the accusation that they let 
in the cold by an installation of hot-water 
pipes and radiators. These prudent con- 
siderations prevent him from taking the 
pride in the house that he is rearing that 
actuated the squire or prosperous merchant 
of a century or so ago, or permitting himself 
to grow much attached to the building that 
he has raised. A new house is a raw, 
inhuman thing; it requires more than one 
generation of occupants to invest it with the 
humanity it so dreadfully lacks. By and 
by when the walls begin to tell of the pulse 
of life that has vibrated behind them, when 
they become infused with the story of 
human passion, its hopes and fears, its 
sorrows and joys, the coming of the vounzer 
folk, the death and dispersion of the elder. 
the house takes on the vesture of humanity 
and is clothed with associations. The hand 
of man is discernjble all over it—the warm 
touch of his care, his affectionate lingerinz 
about it, humouring it with thoughtful 
attention, helping it to accept the beneticent 
and sheltering it from the destructive hand 
of Time. Thus the house becomes beautiiul, 
and the painter calls it picturesque. This is 
the reason, I hold, that so many scour the 
country to discover old houses and cottages 
and ensconce themselves therein, crying out 
to architects, Why can't you build like 
this?" We can reproduce these buildings, 
as far as their construction is concerned, 
to-morrow, if that is what is asked for; but 
it isn't. And we have no means of invest- 
ing them at the striking of the scaffolding 
with the qualities that a century of human 
tendance only can bestow. Nor would we if 
we could. Such qualities must be honestly 
come by; any attempts to imitate age, 
besides being dishonest, ae in the end 
disastrous expedients, recoiling inevitably 
on the producer. The domestic building of 
to-day must represent the domestic life of 
to-day, Just as the house of a hundred years 
ago reflects the life of our forefathers. Ours 
of to-day is different, almost radically so: 
we are the creatures of our time, and can 
only play at being early Georgian, and liie 
for most of us is too serious for such play. 
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Modern Inventions. 

Since then the steam-engine and all that it 
entails, the electric telegraph and telephone, 
and the motor-car have entered into our life, 
upsetting the centre of gravity of our 
position. At all points our life is more 
dependent upon our neighbours than it used 
to be—we are less self-supporting and less 
self-sufficient. We have changed the 
standard of locomotion both on the roads 
and in our streets, and immensely increased 
its speed. We are in instant contact with 
each other when we choose, though cor- 
poreally miles apart. We have raised the 
standard of comíort and complicated the 
apparatus of living. It was a simple matter 
to tend a wood or coal fire, or to empty the 
slops out of the window; now it requires a 
heating engineer to attend upon our systems 


of warming and ventilation, and a sanitary - 


engineer to look after our drains and the 
septic tank. Whether we live in the country 
or in the town, we depend upon our trades- 
men calling daily or oftener. The old uses 
of the scullery and the larder have almost 
vanished, or, rather, the necessary prepara- 
tions that had to be done or stored there are 
now done by the fishmonger, the poulterer, 
and the greengrocer, and we want space only 
for the requirements of the hour. The 
stately regiment of cupboard doors and 
shelves, the clothes and linen presses, the 
storerooms, the dairy, and the wash-house 
are fast drifting into that limbo where the 
dead moons are, whilst, on the other hand, 
our sanitary conveniences are developed and 
multiplied in a way that would astonish our 
grandparents. Except in houses of admitted 
splendour, a bathroom was not provided, and 
often the hot-water service did not rise above 
the kitchen level. Some of us can still 
rememaber the dear delight of the weekly tub 
before the nursery fire, with the great cans 
of hob and cold water standing on guard and 
ready to do their service. Now we stipulate 
for bathrooms, if not to every bedroom, at 
least on every floor—on the ground floor for 
the tennis players, in the attics for the 
servants; and, to add to the strain on the 
boiler, the paroxysms of bathing take the 
whole family and the stranger that is within 
their gates simultaneously. Even the neces- 
sary water for this thirsty cleanliness is not 
always easy to provide, and engines are 
requisitioned to do the pumping. In the 
train of the engine comes the electric light 
and general debauch of illumination. No 
one seems to have the heart to damp down 
the cutting brilliancy of the metal filament, 
and our rooms as a rule are grossly overlit. 
The result is that one's eyes get stimulated 
up to this standard of illumination, and, like 
the dram-drinkers, cry out ever for more and 
more light. A pair of candles sufficed one's 
grandíather to read by; now we consider 
that a 16-candle-power bulb hardly supplies 
us with the requisite amount of glare. This 
heightening of the brilliancy of our illumin- 
ants pervades everything. One should not 
complain of it in our streets, nor perhaps in 
the shops, but the excessive profusion of it 
in our public rooms, theatres, and tube rail- 
ways is harmful. The ease with which it is 
supplied and the kind of vulgar opulence 
that it sheds lead its purveyors to supply a 
reckless and preposterous amount, ruining 
eventually the purpose for which it exists. 
In a restaurant worthy of the reputation it 
considers itself to possess one has to eat 
one's meal in all the discomfort that one 
would find in the Great Sahara with the 
Libyan sun beating down overhead and 
mever a twig or leaf to mitigate its searching 
intensity. In the theatres it lends itself to 
so many tricks and effects of lighting that 
the eye is wearied with its restless, over- 
powering brilliancy, and cries out vainly 
for some quiet piece of shade, or even half- 
light, on which to rest. It is for ever having 
to focus itself on some fresh object, and in 
order not to miss some poignant small detail 
it has to take in in its grasp the whole 
scenario. Flogged up to this heightened 
activity, it loses its power of moderate 
appreciation, and declines to discriminate 
unless the contrasts are violent; we see 
things in a series of lightning flashes, and 
our orchestras produce the consequent 
thunder. I hope that we are nearing to a 
revolt against this tyranny of the electric 
light and this extravagance of theatrical 
mounting, and it is for us architects to lead 
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the way to this reform. We are—with all 
modesty let it be said—the advance guard in 
the matter of the art of living; a few 
desperate squadrons of faddists, no doubt, 
are skirmishing on in front or beyond our 
ranks—extremists who take up some par- 
ticular fibre out of the bundle that consti- 
tutes the science of living and run it to its 
logical conclusion, little recognising that a 
logical conclusion is an absurdity. But the 
architect—it is his raison d'étre—devotes all 
his knowledge, his experience, and his 
thoughts to the art and the science of living, 
treated in detail and summed up as a whole. 


Requirements of the Day. 

His concern, besides the right shape of the 
house, is the right use of the house, not by 
any means a simple or recognised matter. 
The traditions of house maintenance and 
the acquisition of household goods have 
undergone great changes of late years. 
There is now the same little regard for 
permanence in the furniture as there is in 
the house itself, and there is a new sense of 
unrestrained comíort that is antagonistic to 
the severe ideals of the XVIIIth century. 
One of the satisfactions of the craftsman as 
he designed and worked at the furniture of 
that time was the knowledge that it was 
going to be well looked after and well cared 
for. Elbow-grease was the marrow of its 
life, and as long as the supply of that article 
was unfailing so would his handiwork 
respond to the attention and gain by the 
application. But elbow-grease to-day is a 
rarer commodity, and we are offered on all 
sides substitutes for this irreplaceable com- 
plement to the joiner’s production. Nay; 
substitutes are thrust upon us whether we 
will or no, incapable of elbow-grease and 
even ruined by any attempt at application. 
Our brasswork is delivered to us ready 
lacquered, for instance, with severe injunc- 
tions that it is not to be touched by any- 
thing harsher than a silk handkerchief or a 
feather duster. We may view the passing 
&way of the polished mahogany dinner-table, 
mirroring on its faultless surface the crvstal 
and silver array that stood upon it, with a 
sigh of regret, without wishin 
tedious labour that produced that polish 
and the incessant precautions necessary to 
preserve it; but it is certain that till we 
have learnt to value our possessions and 
treat them with respectful care we cannot 
expect that they will be made with the 
thoroughness and nicety that those qualities 
demand for their justification. And yet we 
do hanker after those human touches, and 
either collect old furniture or purchase their 
imitations, neither of which courses are the 
least helpful to the handicraft that we 
profess to admire and encourage. Consider 
the position of the cabinet-maker—it is not 
so much unlike the position of the modern 
designer of domestic architecture. He is 
called upon to imitate work of some past 
date the main characteristics of which were 
its admirable workmanship and its perfect 
fitness for the services which it would have 
to render. Behind it lay an unbroken tradi- 
tion of craftsmanship, the embodiment of 
acute discernment and stored experience. 
The result. was an equilibrium of the various 
conditions given put together by hand and 
mind, and its beauty is due to its complete 
response to conditions that were human and 
honest, dictated by the deserved pride of 
manufacturer and purchaser. These con- 
ditions in their essence we must reproduce 
to-day if we are to have anything to show 
worthy of our age, and we have got to show 
that such conditions are in themselves healthy 
and fruitful, whilst the construction of 
imitations is unwholesomoe and fruitless. We 
must recognise that the requirements of 
to-day have changed during the last century, 
and that the processes of manufacture have 
undergone a violent transformation. Extra- 
ordinarily capable machines, . with virtually 
superhuman dexterity, are ready to prepare 
and almost complete the stuff on the crafts- 
man’s bench. It would be folly not to take 
advantage of such powers, but it is no less 
folly to abuse them, as we do. So far as 
they can serve us in the unobtruded needs of 
life we should make all the use of them that 


we may require; it is when they offer. to . 


produce for us those touches of handiwork, 


those -visible indications of the heart and. 
hand of man, that they overstep their proper 


to recall the, 


is concerned, by their fashioning 
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boundary and bring themselves into dis- 


repute. Take the flooring of a room for 
example. Clearly it is a sensible thing to 
have the battens and 


sawn, ploughed, 
tongued by machinery, a so save the 
Joiner a wearisome length of labour; but 
when it comes to having the panelling of 
the room executed by machinery in imita- 
tion of the panelling of the Tudor days it 
is an abuse of the machine, a misprision of 
its merits, and the result is an eyesore. The 
owner may be proud at first of the precision 
of the mouldings, of the rectitude of the 
panels, the accuracy of the dimensions—all 
of them virtues of the machine, but none of 
them special virtues of a wall decoration. 
In time the mechanical excellencies get upon 
his nerves, and for his own peace and 
comfort he does all he can to break up and 
interrupt these impertinent perfections by 
putting tall pieces of furniture against his 
inhuman geometry and hanging pictures to 
arrest the deadly continuity of its unfalter- 
ing lines. Machine panelling, if you want it, 
must stand on its own merits, and not be 
an imitation of hand panelling. Nobody 
objects to the truth and accuracy of the floor- 
boards—one insists on these qualities. Walls 
can be lined or panelled in wood without any 
attempt at the wayward or ingenious con- 
trivances of the joiner, or the employment of 
elaborate mouldings, which were a triumph 
to the craftsman with his moulding.plane or 
chisel and gouge in his hand, but which are 
so much mechanical ingenuity and steam- 
power wasted, and worse than wasted, when 
reeled off or bitten out by the machine. 
Nobody, I imagine, defends carving by 
machinery--the loss of human touch is so 
glaring; and what is carving worth without 
this quality infusing the execution as well 
as the design? But the shaping of mould- 
ings is carving, too. and so far as they have 
any beauty (independent of their service of 
saving the sharp square arris from fracture 
or showing ugly bruises from careless acci- 
dent), that beauty depends on the eye 
recognising good craftwork and the healthy 
peser a man gets from the dexterity of 
is own hand on the tool. It is the attempt 
to imitate and deceive that is so tiresome to 
the victim and so discouraging to the worker, 
and even to the machine itself, which has to 
be made most exceedingly complicated and 
delicate to carry out these unnecessary 
demands, and which in order to earn a 
dividend on its undesirable complexity and 
expense has to be made to work incessantly 
and cover everything over with its products 
to justify its existence. These elaborated 
products, superfluous in themselves, are 
made in many cases to serve as masks to 
conceal faulty or imperfect workmanship. 
Even when we get new methods of construc- 
tion, the traditional appearance of the thing 
is too strong for us, and we try to concen] 
the construction by making it imitate the 
article for. which it is a substitute. To 
take the Canadian solid-wood door for an 
example. It is a most reasonable and excel- 
lent way of making a veneered door and a 
door that will keep true and full measure, 
and, owing to the way it is built up, is an 
excellent valve against the transmission of 
sound. What could you have handsomer 
than your sheet of oak or of mahogany 
hanging in your door-case, with its broad 
unbroken surface to show off the figure of 
your wood or your ingenuity in marquetrie ? 
And yet the aim of the manufacturer, as set 
forth by his catalogues, is to make this door 
pretend to be a panelled door, and to do 
violence to the merits of its mode of con- 
struction in order to make this pretence more 
lausible. So with the manufacturers of 
Imitation marble. They have got hold of a 
good thing, apparently—a durable substance 
that can be made in any shape and of any 
colour that may be desired—and yet they 
ut it out of court, as far as any architect 
it to 
imitate marble. The people who enamel 
slate are just as wrong-headed. If only 
they would accept their process and their 
materials and suppiy us with plaques of 
enamel, olive green, pompeiian red, blue of 
the lapis lazuli, and yellow of the sunflower, 
with strips of grey and black to frame them, 
what an excellent wall-lining we should 
have, and how glad we should be to use it! 
As imitation marble one. simply disregards 
it or relegates it to the underground 
I^? 
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lavatory as its proper destination. In time, 
I think, the world will come to see the 
stupidity of manufacturing imitations, and 
we shall have the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as an early step levying a heavy tax on all 
goods that are sent into circulation as imita- 
tions. Time was when the manufacturer 
had the courage of his material and his 
knowledge. He knew the capabilities and 
limitations of his wares, and in what direc- 
tion to develop their characteristics and 
extend the area of their usefulness. The 
merchant accepted his judgment on these 
matters, and the article was sold on the 
strength of the manufacturer's reputation as 
an able craftsman. Wedgwood's pottery 
and Gillow's furniture are handy examples 
of such trading. Since then we have seen 
the rise of the salesman, who takes upon 
himself to discover what the public wants 
and from his experience to dictate to the 
manuíacturer how he should make and 
present his goods. At first sight this seems 
a logical and convenient arrangement, for 
the customer can seldom get in touch first 
hand with the producer. But the situation 
is not really as described. The public does 
not know really what it wants. It has no 
confidence in its own judgment. It is unable 
to describe its vague preferences; it 
requires to have its choice, not too 
obviously, settled for it. Having no con- 
victions of its own, it is thankful to be 
assured that the article selected will sustain 
victoriously the criticism of its friends, and 
one prevalent form oi this confidence is got 
by the paralysing statement that it is a 
copy of an approved antique. Apart from 
other considerations dependent upon his 
success as an able salesman, the showman 
has to be an expert, in order to classify his 
goods, in the matter of styles, and to talk 
persuasively about their delicate nuances, 
etc. He becomes the dominant feature in 
the transaction, and, having probably the 
conduct of a large emporium, he has to post 
himself up in the current pseudo-cultured 
talk about a quantity of diverse goods about 
which he cannot possibly know the methods 
of their manufacture and what should be 
their standard of excellence. His and his 
customers’ ignorant requirements—ignorant, 
that is, of the resources of the material and 
the machines for its production—are trans- 
mitted to the manufacturer, to his great 
bewilderment, and, as the quantity of his 
trade is directly dependent on these specifica- 
tions from the great selling firms, he sets 
himself to answer these artificial problems 
and to compel his machinery to force his 
material into these unnatural channels. 
Under these conditions, of course, construc- 
tion suffers. The article to be copied is 
generally a hand-made one, and it 1s 
demanded that the accidents and irregu- 
larities of the original, due to the limita- 
tions of the workman's tools and the 
individuality of his hand, shall appear in 
the machine-made article. No good 1s going 
to come out of this method of meeting the 
demand for the necessary articles of life. 
The salesman is not competent, and can 
never be competent, to act as instructor of 
the public in the matter of their purchase of 
articles from his showrooms. He has other 
matters to consider besides suiting his cus- 
tomers—he has to bear in mind the nature 
of his firm's transactions with the manu- 
facturers and his firm’s annual stock-taking. 
He should be able to give to his intending 
purchaser the manufacturer's guarantee as to 
the worth and durability of the article, and 
he should be able to transmit to the manu- 
facturer the nature of the requirements of 
his customers for the former to deal with to 
the best of his judgment and ability. The 
public—at any rate, the intluential part of 


it—do know a good thing from a bad, a 


pretty shape from an ugly one, and, other 
things not being too greatly unequal, will 
choose the good in preference. It should be 
encouraged to stand a little more firmly on 
its feet. The advertisers on our hoardings 
have no doubt as to its taste in art, litera- 
ture, and humour, and they set the best 
men they can find to minister to it. The 
ublishers of cheap literature do honour to 
it, not only in the choice of the books that 
they issue and reprint, but also in the way 
they get up the books themselves. And 
these books must sell by the many thousand 
if there is any profit to be made off the 
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adventure. They are dedicated ‘‘at’’ the 
middle and lower classes, and it is & most 
striking testimony to the assumed, and 
justly assumed, intelligent taste of their 
readers to read the catalogues of their 
publications. 

The Future. 

We architects of the X1Xth century have 
not as yet come into our own. We have seen 
the rise and expansion of simply incalculable 
forces, the creation of powers that give us a 
new conception of time and space and a new 
conception of our mastery over the brute 
resistance of materials that we have to deal 
with. But so far we have let these powers 
have the mastery over us. Like the 
sorcerer's apprentice, we have called these 
forces into play without realising how they 
should be employed, and in the agitation of 
the moment we have set them to tasks, as he 
did, which were not really wanted, and, like 
him, have been inundated in consequence. 
Gradually we are learning, since there is no 
deus ex machina like the sorcerer to step in 
and save us, how to make use of these 
powers and what limits to set to them, and 
we shall emerge from the welter of their 
products endowed with a set of trusty 
servants on whom we can call to aid and 
further us in our work, and relieve us of the 
mass of drudgery that such work entails. 
In a right acceptance of their mechanical 
help lies our hope for the future, so far as 
our construction is concerned, and in the 
wise development of their possibilities, as 
well as 1h the temperate use of their amazing 
facilities, will our course of life be shaped. 
At present our new means of expansion have 
brought us together in crowded  juxta- 
position; industrial centres have increased 
to an unwholesome degree; poverty and want 
of employment (that were to be abolished in 
the Paradise of Machinery) are increasing, 
and the specialisation of labour, directly due 
to the use of machines, is taking the heart 
out of the workman. The inhabitants of 
Erewhon recognised the tyranny and voracity 
of the machine, and whilst the matter was 
yet in their hands they called upon the 
inventors and constructors of these monsters 
to desist, and the industry was compulsorily 
stopped; the few machines that were not 
broken up were interned in appropriate 
museums to rest in undistructive idleness. 
We are taking the less drastic but more 
practical course in setting ourselves to dis- 
cover and define what are and what are not 
the services that we should ask of them. As 
far as the machines themselves are concerned, 
they are ready to undertake anything and 
everything, and theirs is no idle boast. But 
the real thing in life is humanity itself, and 
the pulse of humanity flows in the veins of 
human beings, not in steam-pipes. Art is 
man's message to man, and art permeates 
every fibre of the healthy sensitive indi- 
vidual. It is not an attribute that some are 
endowed with or have the opportunity or 
leisure to cultivate; it is not a veneer that 
can be purchased or acquired; it is integral, 
and it is what makes life to each of us 
precious. It is this sense of the brotherhood 
of man, of the unfortunate as well as the 
fortunate, that has raised the monuments of 
the last century—the buildings, such as the 
board schools and public libraries, the 
museums and picture galleries, that will 
be the real evidences of the art of the 
AIXth century." 


— . MM 
THE ARCHITECTURAL 

ASSOCIATION: 
SILVER MEDAL DRAWINGS. 


ONE of the first things we notice on looking 
at the designs submitted for the Silver Medal 
at the Architectural Association is that hanging 
side bv side are two designs differing con- 
siderably in character, one labelled ‘‘ Concert 
Hall for a County Town " the other “ Concert 
Hall for a Garden Suburb," yet both apparently 
entered for the same prize. Puzzled by this, 
we consult the Brown Book, todiscover that the 
subject set is a Concert Hall for a County 
Town or Garden Citv." This, we confess, 
puzzles us still more. What exactly does this 
title mean ? 

It can hardly mean that a county town and a 
garden citv are one and the same thing. for 
obviously they are not, as a matter of fact; 
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but it might possibly mean that it is to be taken 
as such for the purposes of this competition 
that if they are not the same thing they ought 
to be and that the concert hall is to be designed 
as if they were. On the other hand, we might 
imagine it to mean that designs are required 
for one of two things, at the discretion of the 
competitors—either a concert hall suitable for 
& county town or one suitable for a garden 
city, that competitors may choose which they 
please, and that the designs will be judged on 
their merits. Only in this case the difficulty 
of judging seems to be greatly increased without 
any compensating advantage, and such & 
method of conducting prize competitions is, 
as far as we are aware, without precedent. 

It seems evident from the use of the word 
„county,“ instead of country,” that there was 
an intention to convey a definite idea of the 
character of the town to be expressed in the 
designs, otherwise we might have thought that 
what was intended was just any provincial 
town as distinct from a capital city, and that 
a concert hall was required on a less scale of 
magnificence than would be demanded in a 
metropolis, but otherwise of no special 
character. Then, again, we notice that the 
award goes to a design which is supposed to 
be given the special character of one which is 
erected to the memory of & national hero, 
though we find nothing about this in the 
programme. So that altogether we are a little 
uncertain as to what it is the competitors 
are trying to do. 

As one design is for a provincial town, another 
for & garden city or & county town, and one 
for a garden suburb, while two are for a 
concert hall only without any further title. 
some of the competitors seem to have been 
rather uncertain about it, or to have adopted the 
view that they could send in which they pleased, 
with the result that the designs vary con- 
siderably in character and scale of magnificence 
—a varicty too great for a building the character 
of which is definitely laid down and distinctly 
understood. The award seems also somewhat 
to support this view, as the Silver . Medal 
goes to a building which, we suppose, apart 
from the national hero, is considered to be of a 
scale and general treatment adequately to 
express something of the distinction and 
character of a county town—the centre of 
county society and administration, education 
and culture—as distinct from a provincial town 
of equal size and wealth; while an Honourable 
Mention goes to a design of lesa monumental 
magnificence, more rustic, and less definitely 
civic in character, giving more the suggestion 
of a garden city or even perhaps of a garden 
suburb. Both these designs are admirable in 
their different ways, but we think their wavs 
should not be so different as this if intended 
for the same thing—to say nothing of the design 
by Allegro, or No. 7," or even Just in 
Time," which surely should not be expected 
to compete with such works as Mr. Home's 
winning design, or those by Hopper," Nemo,. 
Falima, or ‘‘ Amphion" : but then we are not 
quite sure that they are. 

Apart from this competition, however, the 
point seems to us to be important. A building, 
of course, is an organic growth, its form deter- 
mined by its own nature and requirements, 
but, like other organisms, ita growth is 
influenced by its environment. The more 
clearly the distinct character of this environ- 
ment is defined the more clearly it can be 
expressed, or, at any rate, the attention of the 
student is directed to the fact that it ought 
to be expressed. 

It seems to us that it may be in this direction 
that these studies in the ideal can be more 
intimately related to actual life, and so become 
more really “ practical " than by the insistence 
on such arbitrary cast-iron regulations as 
those of the London County Council, which 
are merely rough-and-ready rules of a local and. 
it is to be hoped, temporary character, having 
no architectural significance whatever. 

The site being an acute angle between two 
radiating streets, the general shape of the 
building should be arranged to fit it. Being 
an acute angle, any oblong form placed on the 
central axis creates return frontages which, 
we think, are just sufficiently removed from 
being parallel to the street fronta as to create 
an unpleasant effect. The longer and lee 
unbroken these lines the more this defect is 
apparent. In Mr. Home's design, approxi- 
mating to & square, the return lines are 
shortened, and this effect is diminished; but, aif 
the same, we are inclinedYto think the general’ 
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form of the building is wrong in idea, however 
wellit works out in detail. Not only does the 
plan of the building and the lay-out of the 
gardens show no relation whatever to the slope 
of the radiating avenues—being designed as if 
oy were le streets but the shape of the 
hall itself is hardly, we think, auite the most 
characteristic one for a concert hall. 

From both these points of view we think 
that the circular design of “ Hopper" is more 
on the right lines, although, being a much more 
difficult treatment, it is not perhaps so well 
worked out. The first floor corridor wall being 
carried over space is a grave defect which 
creates a misleading appearance in the elevation, 
and the entrance block and side projections 
are not perhaps altogether happy in shape 
or well connected with the circle. For all 
that it is an extremely interesting design. 

" Nemo" also shows an attempt to meet 
both these points with an octagonal hall rising 
through lower outbuildings which are rectangular 
in shape. Here the main skylines of the 
side elevations are well broken up by the 
pied 0 and by the porch. The entrance 
block, however, is perhaps big, and lacks 
compactness, with the result that it is rather 
overpowering in the side elevation. This is 
another interesting design, but not so neat, 
compact, and finished as " Hopper." 

The design by Mr. Ross, which obtains the 
Honourab!e Mention, apart from the fact that, 
like the winning design, the general form of the 
Structure is not exactly sharacteriatie of a 
concert hall, and does not show the influence 
of the radiating streets, is a simple, pleasing 
design, the interior of which, we think, is 
paravi charming. Perhaps the side corri- 

ors look a little narrowin proportion to the hall, 
and exception might be taken to the treatment 
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of the entrance with the gallery entrance 
in the centre, and to the coupling of the 
large order which tends to block up the entrances. 

'e have not left ourselves space to deal 
with all the designs, but we might just refer 
to the startling contrast afforded by Never 
Again" and No. 7." Are these designs 
really intended to express the same idea under 
similar conditions ? 

If No. 7" could only acquire some of the 
excessive self-confidence of Never Again," 
and give in return some of his own refinement 
and delicacy of sentiment, it might be better 
for both. No. 7," we believe, may yet be 
No. 1, for there is something in his elevational 
treatment which appeals, and his obvious 
defects of plan seem due simply to ignorance 
of the requirements and proper arrangement, 
which is soon put right. 

It is pity that Never Again's" idea is not 
more worthy of its forcible expression. 

— . — 
STATUE OF CAPT. COOK, WHITBY. 

Mr. John Tweed has been appointed to be 
the sculptor of the statue which will be 
erected in Crescent-gardens, on the West 
Cliff, Whitby. 


Norwich Union Insurance Building, Cambridge. 


Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
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NORWICH UNION 
BUILDINGS, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE perspective view illustrated below 
with the plan show the building recently 
erected by the Norwich Union Life Insur- 
ance Society to provide office accommodation 
for the extended business in Cambridge of 
the Norwich Union Fire and Life Insurance 
corporations. The frontage to St. Andrew’s- 
street is comparatively narrow, as the plan 
indicates. As the site was large, there was 
sufficient space at the rear and on the upper 
tloors alongside Downing-street to provide 
accommodation for the Cambridge Liberal 
Club and a public hall. 

With the exceptions of the plinth and 
central doorway, which is in deed red polished 
granite, the whole of this front is in Ancaster 
stone. 

Mr. Wm. Saint, contractor, of Cambridge, 
carried out the whole of the work. Mr. 
Bilby was clerk of the works. The design of 
the building and the perspective are both the 
work of Mr. George J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Norwich, with whom Mr. F. W. Skipper 
was then associated as partner. 
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LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
BANK, LTD., NORWICH BRANCH. 


T HERE was considerable difficulty in planning 
this building owing to the irregular shape of 
the site. With this difliculty overcome, the 
needed accommodation on the ground floor 
was provided, as shown on accompanying 
plan. The bank occupies all the ground 
floor. 

On the first floor are offices, and on the 
second is the residence for the caretaker. 

Further description is hardly necessary 
except to explain that the cupola was not 
carried out owiug to rights of light. 

Mr. J. S. Smith, of Norwich, was the 
edis contractor, and Mr. Potter, of 
Norwich, the stonemason. The whole of the 
front is executed in Portland stone, except 
the two columns to doorway, which are in 
grey polished granite. 

he design is by Mr. George J. Skipper, 
F. R. I. B. A., architect, of Norwich, with whom 
at the time Mr. F. W. Skipper was associated 
as partner. 
———— ——9— —— 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Library and Art Galleries. 


Supplementing our remarks last week (p. 750) 
we aunounce as follows the names of the 
ten competitors who have been selected to 
prepare designs for the Manchester Library 
and Art Galleries :— 


Messrs. H. Percy Adams and Charles H. 
Holden, London. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson, London. 

Messrs. Bradshaw  &  Gass 
Arthur J. Hope, Bolton. 

Messrs. Cooper & Slater, Blackburn. 

Messrs. Crouch, Butler, & Savage, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. R. Fielding Farrar, Leeds, 

Messrs. A. Graham Henderson and J. R. 
Hacking, Glasgow. 

Mr. Frank W. Simon, Liverpool. 

Messrs. Warwick & Hall, London. 

Messrs. T. Worthington & Son, Manchester. 


To these gentlemen we offer our congratula- 
tions. 


and Mr. 


Bradford Royal Infirmary Extension. 


The award in the competition for the Brad- 
ford Infirmary Extension, advertised in our 
issue of December 31, 1910, has been decided 
by the assessor, Mr. Keith D. Young, 
F.R.I.B.A. The design of Mr. William A. 
Pite, F.R.I.B.A., of London, has been placed 
first; that of Mr. F. R. Halford, of London, 
second; and that of Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Nottingham, third. Forty- 
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four sets of designs were sent in, represented 
by 350 strainers. 


Coronation Hall, Ulverston. 
Messrs. Austen & Paley, the assessors in 
the limited competition, have approved the 
designs of Messrs. Settle & Brundrit for a 


London and Provincial Bank, Norwich. 
Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Coronation Hall at Ulverston, to provide 
accommodation for 800, with refreshment- 
rooms, etc. The estimated cost is 5,000. 


Australian Federal Capital. 
Advices received by the last Australian mail 
state that the Department of Home Affairs 
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for the Commonwealth has prepared a state- 
ment for the information of architects intend- 
ing to compete for the prize of 3,000/. offered 
for the best designs for the laying-out of the 
Federal capital. The statement referred to 
sets forth that the city is intended to be the 
official and social centre of Australia, and for 
the purpose of the designs the population is 
to be taken as 25,000. Special consideration 
must be given by designers to the allocation 
of appropriate areas suitably situated and 
embracing sites for the following :— Houses 
of Parliament (should be so placed as to be- 
come a dominating feature of the city. The 
building will probably have a frontage of 
600 ft. and a depth of 200 ft.); residence of 
the Governor-General, residence of the Prime 
Minister, public oflices, courts of justice, 
places of public worship, mint, national art 
gallery and library, State house, printing office, 
government factories, university, technical 
colleges, city hall, general post- office, museum, 
central railway-station, railway marshalling 
vards, military barracks, criminal and military 
courts, gaol, hospitals, national theatre, 
central power-station, gas-works, markets, 
stadium, parks, and gardens. The statement 
proceeds :—'' The occasion for the design of 
the Federal capital city of the Commonwealth 
of Australia is unique in recent times, and 
it 1s expected that competitors will embody 
in their designs all recent developments in 
the science of town planning. The Confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in October 
last, at which many authorities on the subject 
of town planning were present, must have a 
marked influence upon city design from the 
utilitarian, the architectural, the scientific, 
and the artistic standpoints."' 


— 2 — — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


How To MANAGE A Suction Gas PRODUCER. 


By W. A. Tookey. (London: Percival 
Marshall & Co. 1s. net.) 


THE Ponr or GRIMSBY AND IMMINGHAM. 
With a prefatory note by Sir Geo. Doughty, 
3 (Grimsby: W. H. Jackson & Co. 

-) 

CALCULATION OF CoruxNs. By Theodor 
Nielsen. (London: E. &. F. N. Spon, Ltd. 
4s. 6d. net). 

THe EssENTIALS OF a Country Hovsr. By 
R. A. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. (London: B. T. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A History or ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON. 
By W. H. Godfrey. (London: B. T. Dats- 
ford. 7s. 6d.) 


OO — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Coronation Honours. 

The long and interesting list of Coronation 
Honours includes names which are well 
known in the artistic and municipal world. 
To Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., we refer on 
p. 774. The archeological work of Sir 
Arthur J. Evans, F.R.S., deserved recogni- 
tion, and Sir Frederick Eaton, as Secretary to 
the Royal Academy, has been a prominent 
man for many years; his book on the Royal 
Academy is a standard work of reference. 
Sir Frank Short, R.A., who succeeded the 
late Sir J. Seymour Haden as President of 
the Royal Society cf Painter Etchers, has 
achieved much and has risen quickly. 'The 
Knighthood bestowed on Mr. Claude Phillips, 
late Keeper of the Wallace Collection and a 
great scholar, was well earned. Mr. W. H. 
Lever, who receives a Baronetcy, has been 
one of the leading spirits in the town-planning 
movement, his Port Sunlight village being 
among the best examples of housing reform in 
industrial communities. Mr. Akers-Douglas, 
a new Viscount, will be remembered as First 
Commissioner of Works, and Sir James Bell 
won distinction as Town Clerk of the City 
of London. Sir J. Purser Griffith is Engineer 
to the Dublin Port and Docks Board and 
eerved on the Royal Commission on Canals. 


The Coronation. 


The President. of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, Dr. Robert Cochrane, 
I. S. O.., F.R.LB.A.. Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments for Ireland, has accepted the 
invitation of the Earl Marshal to be present 
at the ceremony of his Majestv's Coronation 
in Westminster Abbey. 
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The Bull Hotel, Rochester. 

All votaries of Charles Dickens will be 
interested to learn that the Bull Hotel, of 
the Pickwick Papers, will be put up for sale 
at the Mart on July 7. The old posting- 
house stands in the High-street, and has a 
large yard, with thirty-five sitting and bed 
rooms, and other apartments, and a recently- 
added restaurant and bar. 


Wye Valley Excavations. 

The search proceedings now going on at 
Chepstow, about half a mile up the river 
towards Tintern, have caused considerable 
interest, though some degree of scepticism pre- 
vails regarding the iikelihood of Dr. Owen 
finding, as he thinks he will, evidence that 
Bacon was the real author of the plays and 
sonnets hitherto attributed to Shakespeare. 
Apart from the literary interest in the 
adventure there is the engineering side of it; 
and it may be recorded that the pumps used 
for sinking purposes are the Pulsometer ”’ 
steam pumps, manufactured by the Pulso- 
meter Engineering Company, Ltd.. at their 
works at Reading. 


Bishop Ellicott Memorlal, Gloucester. 

A memorial tablet, the gift of Sir William H. 
Marling, of Stanley Park, Stroud, has been 
laced over the monument to the late Bishop 
Zllicott in the south transept, Gloucester 
Cathedral. The tablet is executed in bronze, 
with an alabaster frame, by the Bromsgrove 
Guild, after the design by Mr. F. W. Waller, 
architect to the Dean and Chapter. 


Geological Survey. 
The Board of Education has issued its 
report for the year 1910 on the Geological 
Survey, the Geological Museum in Jermyn- 


street, the Science Museum at South 
Kensington, and the work of the Solar 
Physics Committee. Geological maps. 
(Wyman. Qd.) 


Coronation Celebrations and Fire Precautions. 

The danger of fire in connexion with the 
impending Coronation celebrations, as far as 
the public are concerned, are considered by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee to be 
so grave that they have issued a notice regard- 
ing fire precautions, which also includes some 
hints as to safeguards for the stands, decora- 
tions, illuminations, fireworks, eic. Included 
in the notice are the following clauses :— 

The lighting of matches and smoking should 
be avoided by persons standing or moving 'n 
a crowd, and should be prohibited by owners 
of stands, balconies, etc. 

The use of highly inflammable decorative 
materials, such as paper roses, muslin, cotton- 
wool borders, unless properly treated, and 
celluloid decorations should also be avoided. 

Exits and stairs should be kept clear for 
all stands, balconies, rooms, etc., used as 
points of vantage, and buckets of water in 
good number, thick cloths, portable steps, and 
knives for cutting down draperies should be 
at hand. 

Illumination devices must be fixed firmly with 
metal fastenings, i.e., not with string or cord, 
and on no account placed on window ledges, 
balcony rails, or the like overlooking public 
thoroughfares without being properly secured. 

Curtains, hangings, etc., should be removed 
from around windows where open lights are 
to be used and away from temporary wiring, 
fuse boxes, etc. 

Buckets of water should be provided, also 
boxes of dry sand where electrical illumina- 
tions are employed. 


Frontal, etc., for Altar, Westminster Abbey. 

The Frontal and Dossal for the Altar 
have been specially worked by Royal Com- 
mand, and will be presented to the Abbey 
by their Majesties. ‘The Frontal is in pure 
gold and silver thread on cream-white 
damask, and has been modelled upon the 
example of the XVth century preserved 
in the church of Chipping Campden, in 
Gloucestershire. So closely has the archaic 
character been preserved that the stitches in 
defining the faces and bodies in the figure- 
work are made spirally round a central point 
—the method in vogue at the period-—as 
distinct from the straight up-and-down 
stitch of the present dav. The design, 
which was prepared by Professor W. R. 
Lethaby and students at the Roval College 
of Art, is itself based on the XVth century 
work. It represents in the centre the 
Crucifixion scene, with figures of the Blessed 
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Virgin and of the Apostle St. John, the 
attitude and drawing of the figures closely 
following a very similar drawing on the 
Syon Cope. On either side towards the ends 
of the Frontal are escutcheons borne by 
three half-length angel figures supported on 
clouds, the escutcheon on the leít bearing 
the Royal Arms of England and that on the 
right the traditional Arms of St. Edward 
the Confessor, the founder of the Abbey. 
The ground is of bold floral spraywork 
copied from the Chipping Campden design. 
The Dossal, of the same work, which is 
designed to cover the whole of the reredos 
over the Altar, represents two full-length 
figures, about 2 ft. in height, of St. John 
the Evangelist as a pilgrim and St. Edward 
the Confessor on either side of the Cross. 
St. Edward the Confessor is wearing a gold 
mantle and the crown on his head, while he 
holds up the ring which legend relates was 
sent him by St. John. In the lower corners 
are kneeling figures of King George and 


Queen Mary represented in profile and 
worked in gold and fine floss silk. The 
figures are about 12 in. high. The 


embroidery work was carried out by Messrs. 
Morris & Co., of Oxford-street, the damask 
being reproduced by the St. Edmondsbury 
Silk-weaving Works at Letchworth. 


— . —ä 
FIFTY YEARS AQO. 
From the Builder of June 22, 1861. 


The Style which should Characterise our 
Epoch. 


AN artistic Congress is to be held in 
Antwerp. An address which the committee 
have issued, after setting forth the question 
of artistic copyright as one to be discussed, 
proceeds to open the question why our epoch, 
superior in so many respects to former 
centuries, has not its own particular form 
of architecture. 


Our architects, long before us, have recog- 
nised an evil the cause of which cannot be 
attributed to them. Nevertheless, let us con- 
sult history. We see in all ereat epochs a close 
alliance between the architect, the painter, and 
the sculptor. Egypt. Greece, and Rome have 
preserved many proofs of it. The ruins of 
Karnak at Thebes, those of the Parthenon at 
Athens, prove the power of that varied art, which 
called to its aid all the resources of the pencil, 
chisel, and compass. The Gothics had a similar 
aim; we do not speak of their cathedrals; even 
from the porch, covered with symbolical sculp- 
ture, to the choir in which a mystical light 
descends through a variety of glittering glass 
windows, all seems vivificd: the most obscure 
recesses are peopled with images; the blue vault, 
covered with stars, gives an idea of the Infinite; 
the pious legends of the Middle Ages are to be 
seen upon the walls; the smallest object of furni- 
ture i8 & masterpiece, the importance of which 
is observed in that wonderful ensemble. Civil 
architecture does not remain beneath religious; 
our town halls confirm it; everyday life itself 
is surrounded by artistic marvels in which are 
blended, with an admirable harmony, architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting. Renaissance, 
which does not separate these essential elements 
has, as well as the Middle Ages, its form and 
its type, that may be traced in the history of 
architecture. Decadence itself, the last proof of 
which is the style of Rocaille, has produced 
monuments of indisputable value, wherein art 
though degenerated, maintains a special and 
characteristic form. If, at our epoch, we want 
originality, is it not because we have abandoned 
the ancient alliance of the Fine Arts? Is it not 
because each confines itself to its particular 
sphere?“ 


Shall we not. when re-establishing the 
harmony which reigned among them, restore 
the unity, the original forms we want and 
for which we vainly seek in the recollections 
of the past? Is, in short, that question not 
solved by a reform in artistic instruction ? 
And, in that case, what shall that reform 
be? Such an inquiry could only be fruitful 
in its results. 

Bearing upon this, the Congress proposes 
to discuss the following quest ions: 

1. Is the expression of monumental art 
in harmony with the manifestations of 
modern ideas ? 

2. Is not the union of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting indispensable to 
monumental art ? What reforms should be 
introduced in the instruction of the Fine 
Arts in order to establish that union ? 

3. Is it not in the union of architecture; 
painting, and sculpture that monumental 
art shonld find the elements of a new style, 
which ought to characterise our epoch ? 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article is entitled “ Some For- 
gotten Books." It is accompanied by illustra- 
tions of the Male Prison, Cork, St. Patrick's 
Church, Cork, and designs for churches. 

In our second leading article (p. 773) the 
question is discussed of the invitation to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to appear 
before the Committee of the House of Commons 
which examined the St. Paul's Bridge Bill. 

Notes (p. 714) include: Vandalism at 
Seville ” ; “St. Paul's Bridge”; “Sir Ernest 
George, A.R.A.” 

A paper by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, Si Monu- 
mentum Requiris," read before the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, is given this week 
(p. 775). 

Some remarks on the designs sent in for the 
Architectural Association Silver Medal Drawings 
appear on p. 778. 

In the Correspondence Columns (p. 782) will 
be found letters on St. Paul's Bridge“; 
“ Garden Suburbs“; *'Crittall Manufacturing 
Company v. London County Council." 

The lllustrated Monthly Review of Engi- 
neering (p. 783) includes: “ The Loetschberg 
Tunnel"; “ Festival of Empire Buildings, 
Crystal Palace"; ‘‘ Reinforced Concrete in 
Buenos Aires" ; and Notes. 

The Building Trade Section (p. 788) includes: 
„Ladders and Ladder Sca flolds %; “ Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces," eto. 

An abstract of a paper by Mr. H. E. Hender- 
son on the ''Minor Domestic Architecture of 
Yorkshire," read before the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society some time since, 
appears on p. 731. l 

Book Reviews (p. 791) include : ** Memorials 
of Old Surrey °’; Colour Printing and Colour 
Printers; Lives of the British Sculptors "'; 
“ Cliff Castles and Cave Dwellings of Europe." 


— 
MEETINGS. 


Monpay, JUNE 26. 


l Institute of British Architects.—(1) To present 
the Royal Gold M for the Promotion of Árchitecture, 
oonferred by his Majesty the King, to Dr. William 
Dörpfeld, F.S.A., of the German Archsological Insti- 
tute, Athens. (2) To read the following paper, „The 
Interleaved Heirloom Co of the ‘ Purentalia,’ 
and some Notes on the Wrens,” by Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver, F.S.A. At the conclusion of the paper Mr. 
Weaver will formally present to the Institute the 
volume above referred to. 8.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 
The Surveyors’ Institution.—Reception at the White 
City, Shepherd's Bush, W. 8 p.m. 
or Instit ation of Engineers. — Special general 
meeting of contributors to the Benevolent Fund. 
7.30 p. in. 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, JUNE 28 AND 29. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.—Conference on 
Education and Training of Engineers. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 
Seciety of Antiquaries. —8.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 1. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Annual excur- 
sion to St. Andrews. 

Junior Institution of Engineers. — Visit to Messrs. 
George Kent's Hydraulic Engineering Works, Biscot- 
road, Luton, and the straw hat factories of Mesars. 
Dillingham & Son, or of Mr. F. E. Shoosmith, both in 
Upper George-street, Luton. 


———9—— —— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


e 
St. Paul’s Bridge. 

Sig,--Perhaps the time is not now in- 
opportune to point out that, except in the 
interests of tramway engineers and promoters, 
there is no real necessity for the proposed 
additional bridge across the Thames, which is 
already so be-bridged hereabouts as to be 
little better than a culvert, but there is a 
crying need of the rebuilding, or improving, 
of the existing Southwark Bridge, which, as 
standing, is practically useless, having regard 
to its position. Of course, this process would 
not make quite so many people's fortunes, it 
not being necessary to schedule any property, 
but, in spite of any opposition that may be 
anticipated owing to this, I beg to suggest 
that it is the proper course in the public 
interest; and there is a tramway scramble 
already established on the Surrey side for 
those who desire such things! 

I further beg to be allowed to express my 
own and other's opinion that a necessity for 
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carrying any more tramways across the river 
does not exist—they are already overdone and 
a nuisance in the streets, and far, far too 
numerous. Already, to our standing disgrace, 
the fiuest thoroughfare in London has been 
turned into a hideous tramyard, and it is 
time that portion of the public which pays for 
it all should cry, “ Stop!" 

There are other and more urgent improve- 
ments needed in the City; there are the 
widenings of  Newgate-street, Fleet-street, 
Ludgate-hill, and the north side of St. Paul's 
Churchyard (which would provide a proper 
vista of St. Paul's), and the achievement of 
these will, I expect, occupy all the millions 
the Corporation have to spare, and, together 
with the rebuilding of Southwark Bridge, 
make a veritable improvement. ; 

Trams, however, will only further congest 
the traffic. H. H. G. DENvII. 


Crittall Manufacturing Company v. London 
County Council. 

Sir,—I have followed the correspondence 
regarding this matter with interest, but, end 
that the general contractor and the steelwor 
sub-contractors are, to my mind, alone respon- 
sible for the construction of the building from 
the architects plans, etc., I have often wondered 
(as others must also have done) why sub- 
contractors employed to carry out the decorative 
part of a building, such as plaster, metal, wood 
carving, etc., should have to look to the general 
contractor for payment, seeing that nine times 
out of ten it has nothing to do with the general 
construction. Surely it would be quite as easy 
for the architect to pass the order for this part 
of the work on behalf of the client and to 
certify tie account direct—as is often done 
even now—as to instruct the builder to pass 
the order and certify the account for him to 
pay; and it would then do away with the 


trouble which so often occurs regarding dis- 


counts, as, of course, no one ought really to 
expect a builder to order certain goods, from 
a firm, the selecting of whom he has had no 
voice in, without getting something for his 
trouble and liability. 

I certainly think from everyone's point of 
view it would be much better in the long run 
to split a building into two sections—t.e., 
Construction and Decorative, and would like 
to suggest, seeing that it is such a big question, 
that one or two of our leading architects, 
contractors, and sub-contractors meet to discuss 
the question and get matters on a more definite 
and uniform footing. R. G. 


Garden Suburbs: A Warning. 


Sig, —-As a member of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, and a strong 
supporter of the town-planning movement, 1 
shou'd like to point out a great danger into 
which those may fall who are in other respects 
so ably contributing to the realisation in 
practice o£ Mr. Howard's ideals. 

If weare not very careful, the rush of modern 
businese—I mean the tendency of the modern 
man to “ruah a thing through "—wil] dump 
us into the pit of disaster; we must exercise 
great caution in dealing with our land, lest 
the development of it result in a mere jumble 
of well-planned and well-built houses; a 
thoughtless and hurried mixture of units, how- 
ever well designed in themselves, will only 
produce a feeling of restlessness and destrov 
the dignity of the whole. Unless care and 
thought be given to the relation of each par- 
ticular unit to the whole the result will be a 
botch. 

Let us work as business men: but let us not 
allow consideration, care, and the sense of 
fitness to lapse totally into oblivion. 

O. NEWBOLD. 


— — 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Flooring for Bakery. 


Str,—A correspondent of yours, signed 
" Baker," inquires for the best floor for a 
bakery establishment. I can strongly recom- 
inend the new material known as *' Roada- 
mant," and shall be pleased to send him par- 
ticulars, or he can obtain them from the com- 
pany of that name, 65, London-wall. It is a 
combination of granite and asphalt; as far as 
I can ascertain is non-slipping, durable, and 
has all the qualities suitable for roads, 
bakeries, and brewery floors. 

ALBERT E. Brrrock. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Coiumbarium, Golder's Green, N.W. 


N this brick building, by Sir 
ZEE Ernest George and Mr. A. B. Yeates, 
the floors are of concrete, with 

— marble paving. The vaults on the 
floor level are fitted with "onde doors. Messrs. 
Lawrence & Sons, of Bracknell, were the makers 
of the bricks, and Messrs. Stuart's Granolithic 
Company supplied the steps. The contractors 
were Messrs. Dove Bros., of lingon. 


Royal Academy of Music. 

Ax illustration of the exterior of this building 
was published in the Builder, May 21, 1910. 
The Concert Hall, with its waggon-roof of ferro- 
concrete, top-lighted, forms one wing of the 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF Musc 
MARYLEBONE ROAD 
PLAN Of CONCERT MALL 
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building, which will be occupied by students in 
the autumn. Sir Ernest George and Mr. A. B. 
Yeates are the architects, and Messrs. G. E. 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd., of Maidstone, the con- 
tractors. 


Brighton Grammar School. 

Tur position of the buildings, as shown upon 
the drawings, was decided upon for the following 
reasons :— 

1. Aspect of sun in every classroom. . 

2. To preserve as large an area as poesible 
for playing fields. 

3. Approaches from the quietest road for 
the majority of the boys, and avoiding the noise 
of the trams in Dyke-road. . 

4. The adaptability of the levela and being 
enabled to rlan the paved playground adjoining 
the plaving fields, properly grouped for senior 
and junior boys. 

5. The architectural composition of the 
buildings upon the site, as shown on the sketch 
perspective, and preserving an excellent view 
of the school as seen across the playing fields 
from Dyke-road. 

The design was placed second by the assessor. 

Epwin CooPrn, F. R. I. B. A. 


— üUü— — -d — 


LANG: OLM BCRGH WAT-RWORKS. 

The Langholm Town Council instructed 
Mr. Harry W. Taylor, A. M. Inst. C. E. (Messrs. 
Taylor, Wallin, & Taylor), Cathedral-build- 
mgs, Newcastle-on-T yne, at the beginning of 
the year to examine and report upon their 
existing water supply with a view to its 
augmentation. The scheme recommended is 
to tap additional springs in the Terrona 
Valley, and construct à new service reservoir 
of 250,000 gallons capacity with a new belt 
system of distributing mains in the town. At 
the last meeting of the Town Council this 
scheme was approved, and instructions were 
given for the necessary application to be made 
to the Local Government Board to borrow 
5.8007. for the execution of the works. 


——X All 


—_—— —— 
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Fig. 3. Festival of Empire, Crystal Palace: Canadian Building. 


FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE BUILDINGS, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


erected at Sydenham stands the 

Crystal Palace, in itself the mcst 
notable exhibition building the world has 
ever seen, and which forms a predominant 
and appropriate feature in the Festival of 
the British Empire. 

Another permanent building, constituting 
the home centre of the Festival, is the former 
residence of Sir Joseph Paxton, standing 
just outside the Crystal Palace grounds, in the 
garden laid out by Paxton just sixty years 
ago. This pleasant retreat has been secured 
by the Hospitality Committee as the premises 
oL the Dominions Club, where visitors from 
all parts of the Empire will find à home. 

The Crystal Palace itself appears in a new 

guise this year, for, apart from the interior 
alterations, necessitated by the Fair of 
Fashions and numerous exhibits in the nave, 
the building has been rejuvenated by an 
army of more than three hundred painters 
»nd decorators, by whom some twenty-five 
ons of paint have been used. All the glass, 
‘epresented by a million panes averaging 
» ft. long, has been thoroughly cleaned, and 
n awning, comprising 25,000 yds. of water- 
roofed canvas and weighing 25 tons, has been 
tretched from end to end of the glass roof, 
eing supported by eighty-four sheet hawsers. 

Outside the Palace two monumental stair- 
a ys have been constructed in reinforced 
oncrete leading from the main floor of the 
»ntral transept to the upper terrace. The 
airways, of which illustrations are given in 
igs. 1 and 2, were constructed by the 
nipire Stone Company, Ltd., of Thanet 
Ouse, Strand, from the designs of Mr. 
armard Geen, A. M. Inst. C. E., of West- 
inster, the Consulting Engineer to the 


A BOVE the many new buildings lately 


Council of the Festival of Empire, and furnish 
AE examples of reinforced concrete 
work. 

The two stairways are L-shaped and differ 
in design only in the respect that they are 
of opposite hand, the lower flights turning 
to the north and south respectively. The 
height from main floor level to the terrace 
below is about 34 ft. 6 in. ; the upper flights 
are 24 ft. 4 in. wide over all by about 75 ft. 
long, and the lower flights are 21 ft. 4 in. 
wide over all by some 83 ft. long. The steps 
are 14 in. wide with a 6-in. rise, the surfaces 
having been finished with a l-in. layer of 
granolithic concrete applied as soon as 
possible after the bulk of the concrete had 
been deposited. The treads are grooved so 
as to give and secure foothold. 

The landings are provided with sufficient 
fall towards the outside corners, and have 
suitable gullies and downpipes let into the 
corner columns, these being proportioned so 
that rain water passes away in a heavy storm 
without any flooding. 

The stairways were designed for the 
superimposed load of 14 cwt. per square foot, 
and include about 350 cubic yds. of concrete, 
mixed by hand in the proportions of 6} cwt. 
Portland cement, 133 cubic ft. washed sand 
of 4-in. gauge downwards, and 27 cubic ft. 
washed shingle of -in. to }-in. gauge. 
Ordinary mild steel bars were employed as 
reinforcement throughout. 

Construction was commenced on February 
10, and the concreting completed on April 13. 
The balustrades, which are not reinforced, 
were moulded and seasoned in advance at 
the works of the contractors, and were 
completely erected by May 9. 

Special care was taken in designing the 


structure to provide ample strength in view 
of the fact that all centring had to be removed 
by May 11, when the last portion of concrete 
was only about one month old, and conse- 
quently had not attained more than two- 
thirds of its strength at the age of three 
months. ! 

On May 12 the stairways were opened for 
use, and on that day the King and Queen 
passed down the north flight after opening 
the exhibition. It.is estimated that during 
the same day at least 150,000 persons made 
use of the stairways, the crowd at some 
times being so dense as to prohibit movement 
almost entirely. Careful examination was 
afterwards made without revealing the 
slightest trace of any defect or injury. All 
the shuttering had then been removed, but 
temporary raking struts were placed under 
the main beams of the three upper flights 
in both stairways. 

The short time in which the work was 
completed and the excellent finish obtained 
reflect great credit upon the contractors, 
while the general effect of the work is one 
upon which the designer is to be congratu- 
lated. 

From the head of the stairways the visitor 
has before him an excellent view of the 
numerous buildings dotted about the 
grounds, which provide an ideal site with 
abundance of foliage, the background of the 
picture being provided by the wooded hills 
of Kent and Surrey. 

Those who desire to make a apie inspec- 
tion of the structures erected by British 
Dominions over the sea will find ready 
means of locomotion in the electric railway 
designated the All-Red Route.” This line, 
constructed at a cost of 60, O00l., is equipped 
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Fig. 1. 


with trains of two cars each, maintaining a 
one-minute service, and traversing the route 
in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

The most imposing temporary palace in 
the grounds is a reproduction of the central 
block of the Canadian Houses of Parliament, 
situated near the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway-station, and the original of 
which stands on a rocky eminence over- 
looking the Ottawa Valley. The building is 
constructed to three-quarters full size, and, 
as may be judged (p. 783), it is an admirable 
example of the skill attained by modern 
experts in mimic architecture. Constructed 
at a cost of 40,0002. by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, this building consists mainly of timber, 
canvas, and plaster, and at first sight may 
be quite easily mistaken for a solid stone 
building. 

Not far away is the Indian Palace, formed 
by the polygonal building with sixteen sides 
formerly used as a panorama. The original 
structure has been considerably altered 
inside and outside, not only for the purpose 
of making its appearance suitable to the 
Empire represented, but also to insure the 
safety of the public. 

The original iron-framed dome, with a span 
of 123 ft. 6 in. and a rise of 27 ft., built some 
thirty years ago, was found on examination 
to have deteriorated very considerably owing 
to corrosion, and for the support of the new 
false dome it was found necessary to truss 
the existing ribs. 

Fig. 4 is a diagrammatic half-section of the 
roof as altered. The old lattice ribs have 
been strengthened by the trusses indicated 
in thick black lines, the erection of these 
members having been conducted by the aid 
of scaffolding built up from floor level. In 
order to relieve the old ribs of dome action 
and to convert them into compression 
members of the remodelled trusses, the 
closing members of the new trusses were put 
in after having been heated so as to induce 
initial tension. The false dome added above 
to impart an Oriental aspect to the structure 
consists of light timber trusses covered with 
fibrous plaster. 

At the present main entrance to the 
building there is a drop of 10 ft., the incon- 
venience of which has been obviated by 
constructing a flight of thirteen steps leading 
down to a raised platform 3 ft. 6 in. high 
above the floor, 12 ft. wide, and about 60 ft. 


Fig. 4. Half-section of Roof, Indian Pavilion. 


Reinforced Concrete Stairway : North Flight. 


long, with seven steps at each end. This 
paom constitutes a new and pleasing 
eature of the building, while at the same 
time overcoming a serious difficulty. 
Another new feature inside the building is 
the reinforced concrete gallery built around 
the walls. This was constructed by Messrs. 
Humphreys, Ltd., of Knightsbridge, to the 
designs of Mr. Burnard Geen, A.M.Inst.C. E., 
who also was responsible for the other works 
executed in connexion with the Indian Palace. 
The gallery is 15 ft. wide, with columns 9 in. 
square, spaced about 19 ft. 6 in. apart and 
12 ft. from the walls at the angles of the 
walls. The main beams measure 7 in. wide 
by 16 in. deep, and the secondary beams, 
projecting for 3 ft. as cantilevers, are 5 in. 
wide by 9 in. deep. Three out of every four 
beams are arranged at right angles to the 
walls, and the fourth beam is disposed 
radially. The floor slab connecting all the 
beams is an thick. Access to the gallery 
is afforded by two flights of stairs, the surfaces 
of the e and gallery being finished with 
& granolithic layer of 1 in. thick. The con- 
crete was mixed by hand in the proportions 
of 64 cwt. Portland cement, 3) cubic ft. 
washed sand, and 27 cubic ft. washed 
aggregate. Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting the concrete to harden 
with the desired rapidity owing to the fact 
that the old building was completely enclosed 
with only one small doorway, but after 


further openings had been made and a 
current of air established the process of 
At first the 


hardening proceeded rapidly. 


Fig. 2. Reinforced Concrete Stairway : South Flight. 


shuttering was kept in place for four weeks 
in the case of the slab and for six weeks in 
the case of the beams, with the exception 
of those parts opposite the old doorway. 
After the additional openings had been made 
the two classes of shuttering were removed 
in ten days and eighteen days respectively. 

The design of the gallery is of the very 
5 description, and was considerably cut 

own for the sake of economy. For ths 
reason the curb at the front edge of the 
slab was omitted, and the secondary beams 
were not all disposed radially from the 
centre of the building. The gallery was 
calculated for the superimposed load of 
14 cwt. per square foot. 

Passing Once more into the grounds, three 
buildings in Empire-avenue claim special 
attention. These are reproductions to three- 
quarters full size of the Australian, New 
Zealand, and South African Parliament 
Houses. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the Australian building, 
the architectural features of which are 
shown by the half elevation and the 
structural features by the part section. 
Fig. 6 gives similar particulars of the New 
Zealand building on the opposite aide of 
Empire-avenue, and Fig. 7 illustrates the 
South African building. 5 these 
structures are of flimsy character, the details 
of construction are of considerable interest, 


as we can vouch by personal i tion 
before the timber framework h been 
covered by decorative material. Both of the 


buildings are covered with fibrous plaster, 
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Fig. 6. New Zealand Building. 
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Fig. 7. South African Building: 


painted so as to imitate as closely as possible 

the stonework of the originals, and the 

natura] aspect of the structures is consider- 
ably aided by the well-grown trees bordering 
the avenue. 

Many other buildings erected by Colonial 
Governments, railway companies, and in- 
dustrial firms are scattered about the 
grounds, in addition to the Tudor Village, 
and numerous buildings and mechanical 
structures dedicated to the entertainment 

and amusement of visitors. 

From the structural] standpoint the build- 
ings present no features of novelty and no 
advance in respect of fire-resistance. But it 
should be noted that the risk of fire cannot 
be great in view of the efficient fire service 
provided, and that the complete isolation of 
all the buildings in the grounds is in itself 
an admirable feature making impossible any 
extensive conflagration even supposing an 
outbreak in any one building to be allowed 
full scope. 

Before closing these notes we may appro- 
priately refer to the extensive installations 
made for the supply of light and power to 
the new city which has sprung up in the 
Crvstal Palace grounds. 

. This department is under the direction of 
Mr. Albion T. Snell, M.Inst.C. E., M.Inst. E.E., 
who has had to supervise the operations of 
more than forty firms of engineering contrac- 

tors, the collective cost of the works amount- 
ing to over 70,000l. 

Electricity is supplied from a new power- 
station of 3,000-horse-power, erected and 
equipped in the grounds, with additional 
supplies from special cables laid by the 
South Metropolitan Electric Light and 
Power Company and the Beckenham Urban 
District Council. 

Gas at high and low pressure is supplied 
by the South Suburban Gas Company 
through special service mains and two com- 
pressor stations, and a number of independent 
yas and oil plants are scattered about the 
zrounds. 

The All-Red Railway, the Empire Moun- 
‘ain Railway, the King’s Lift, the Terrace 
“ountains, and numerous side shows account 
or a large proportion of the electric current 
e quired, the remainder being required for 
acandescent and arc lamps and searchlights. 
me All-Red Railway route alone is 


illuminated at night by 75,000 incandescent 
lamps of 16-candle-power, served by fifteen 
miles of wires. Altogether, this department 
of the Festival represents an engineering 
achievement of considerable magnitude, and 
the manner in which it has been accomplished 
does credit to all concerned. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IN 
BUENOS AIRES PORT 
EXTENSION. 


THE contract awarded to Messrs. C. H. 
Walker & Co. for the new port works at 
Buenos Aires involves the reclamation of more 
than 200 acres of land, the construction of 
four new docks, with quays for over 
5,000 lineal yds., and the building of ware- 
houses covering about 100 acres of floor 
space, the total cost amounting to 5,500,000/. 
approximately. 

An idea of the extensive employment to 
be made of reinforced concrete may be 
gathered from the statement that the works 
in this material involve some 200,000 cubic 
yds. of concrete, and no less than 19,000 tons 
of steel. 

lhe reinforced concrete construction in- 
cludes fourteen large warehouses, twenty 
sheds, eighty subways connecting the various 
buildings, and two granaries, all executed in 


towards the aecomplishment o 
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accordance with details prepared by Messrs. 
Edmond Coignet, Ltd, of Westminster. 

Six of the warehouses will be 415 ft. long by 
119 ft. wide. Facing them will be a line of 
twelve transit sheds, each 354 It. long by 
98 ft. wide. The remaining warehouses are 
to be 354 ft. long by 69 ft. wide, and facing 
them eight sheds 354 ft. long by 98 ft. wide 
will be built. 

The granary buildings will provide accom- 

modation in the form of bins for the storage 
of 20,000 tons of grain, and the connecting 
subways will extend for the total length of 
11 miles. 
.The warehouses will comprise basement, 
ground, first, second, and third floors, and & 
flat roof, the transit sheds being designed 
with basement, ground floor, first floor, and 
flat roof. All the buildings will be built of 
reinforced concrete, on the Coignet system, 
including retaining walls, columns, floors, 
roofs, walls, stairways, loading platforms. 

The contract is said to be the largest yet 
entered into for the application of reinforced 
concrete. 'The engineers for the works are 
Messrs. Livesey, Son, & Henderson, 
MM. Inst. C. E., of Finsbury. 


THE LOETSCHBERG TUNNEL. 


CoMMENCED at the end of 1906, the 
Loetschberg Tunnel will probably be com- 
pleted soon after the end of next year. 
The advance headings of the tunnels pierced 
from Kandersteg and Goppenstein respec- 
tively, were connected on March 31 last, 
completing the connexion beneath the 
Bernese Alps and making an mr step 

an excep- 
tionally arduous task. 

Fig. 1 is a view of the Kander Valley 
at the north end of the tunnel and will serve 
to convey some idea of the country beneath 
which the new railway is destined to run. 
We are indebted to the Comité de Direction 
of the Compagnie du Chemin de fer des: 
Alpes Bernoises for the photograph repro- 
duced. Apart from tunnelling work forming 
part of the curves by which the railway is 
carried up to the level of the north portal, 
the Loetschberg Tunnel is nearly 94 miles 
long, passing beneath the Schafberg, the 
Gastheren Thal, and the Loetsch Pass, and 
terminating at Goppenstein in the Loetsch 
Thal. At Kandersteg the portal is about. 
3,940 ft. above sea level, and at Goppenstein 
the portal is 4,000 ft. above the same level. 
The completion of the tunnel will open u 
a much shorter route than that now availab 
between this country and Brindisi, and, 
in conjunction with the Simplon Tunnel, 
will establish another direct communication 
between the railway systems of France and 
Italy. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the procedure in the 
access tunnels, and Fig. 3 shows the 
gressive stages of work in the main tunnel. 

On July 24, 1908, when the northern 
gallery of the tunnel had been advanced 
to a point beneath the Kander River an 
unexpected disaster occurred, which had the- 
effect of stopping progress until February 15, 


Buenos Aires Port Extension Works, showing reclamation wall near docks, 
warehouses, and sheds. 
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1909. This mishap was caused by a sudden 
irruption of the river into the works despite 
the assurance of geological experts that at 
least 300 ft. of solid rock existed between 
the bed of the river and the roof of the 
‘tunnel. Subsequent examination showed 
that the river bed was pierced by a hole 
‘some 200 ft. in diameter, and that the banks 
had caved in, with the result of forming a 


funnel-shaped opening some 500 ft. across. 
The enormous mass of loose material washed 
down filled up the workings for a length 
of nearly 4,000 ft., not only destroying the 
work of six months, but also causing the 
death of several men who were taken 
unawares by this disastrous failure. 

In order to obviate the risk of anything 
of the kind in the future, it was decided to 


Fig. 2. Approach Tunnels. 


(From Genie Civil.’’) 


Fig. 3. Main Tunnel. 


(From “Genie Civil.") 


Kandersteg and the Loetschberg Tunnel Scheme. 


abandon the original line of the tunnel and 
to adopt a deviation which would assure 
the conduct of operations in solid granite 
throughout. This prudent decision meant 
the abandonment of a considerable part 
of the work already done from both ends 
and increased the total length of the tunnel 
by about 2,600 ft. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties seti. 
from the adoption of a sinuous course a 
the corrections of levelling necessitated 
by the alteration of the original line, the 
connexion of the two advance headings 
was made with wonderful accuracy, as 
shown by the fact that the lateral error in 
the axes of the two galleries was only 
10 in. and the vertical error only 4 in., the 
actual length of the tunnel being only 16 in. 
different from that computed by the engi- 
neers. 

At the present time the tunnel is exca- 
vated to the full size for about 11,000 yds, 
the masonry lining is finished to the length 
of about 10,000 yds, while the various 
auxiliary works are in a very forward state. 

The conduct of this important under- 
taking does great credit to all the engineers 
concerned, and particularly to M. Moreau, 
the chief engineer of the south gallery, and 
M. Rothpletz, the chief engineer of the 
north gallery. 


THE LATEST SKYSCRAPER. 


Tur Woolworth building to be constructed 
in New York will far surpass the standard 
already set by the Sinzer and Metropolitan 
buildings, and when completed it will be 
exceeded in height only by the Eiffel Tower. 
The site has a frontage of 155 ft. on Broad 


way, and extends back for some 200 ft. The 
foundations will be taken down to rock 
bottom, 110 ft. below street level. Com. 


mencing at the thirty-first floor a tower 
measuring 84 ft. by 86 ft. in plan will be built 
with vertical walls to forty-second-floor level, 
thence, with the sectional dimensions of 69 ft. 
by 71 ft., it will be taken up to the forty- 
seventh floor and» continued sto the fiftieth 
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floor with the dimensions of 59 ft. by 61 ft. 
The tower will then be carried upward in 
pyramidal torm with five additional floors, 
and an observation gallery 730 ft. above the 
street, the total height above the same level 
being 775 ft. Taking into account two basement 
stories, the building will have the maximum 
height of more than 800 ft. ‘lhe framework 
will contain about 20,000 tons of steel, and 
above the fifth floor the curtain walls will be 
of terra-cotta. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


IN a paper read to the Iron and 
Corrosion of Stcel Institute Mr. Percy 
Metal. Longmuir points out that the 
real problem of corrosion does 
not lie in the amount of metal lost by rust or 
decay, but in the influence exerted on the metal 
remaining intact and apparently unaffected. 
Deterioration is found which is not explained 
by mere loss of weight or by change in the 
normal composition of the metal. Evidence 
of chemical change in steel is not easily found, 
and although physical changes are apparent, 
these cannot be explained on the ground of 
definite change in composition. It is not 
easy to account for the brittleness induced in 
Steel subject to corrosive action, for not in- 
frequently a series of factors may be operating 
together, and it then becomes difficult to 
isolate a single factor. The author illustrates 
his remarks on this aspect of corrosion by the 
results of tests showing variations in the 
properties of steel cut from different parts of 
steel rails which had been exposed to corrosive 
influences. 


Wir the object of arriving at 
reliable data concerning the 
effect of frost on concrete and 
cement, Dr. Dieckmann tested 
nearly 500 specimens which 
he had prepared with the materials cold or 
heated to 24° C., and gauged with lukewarm 
water. The mixtures were prepared at the 
temperatures of 0°, and from 10° to 15° C., 
some of the specimens being hardened in drv air, 
and others moistened by periodical sprinkling 
during the process of hardening. The specimens 
were tested at the age of from two to sixty days, 
and they contained from 0 to 7˙5 per cent. of 
common salt, so that the benefit of retarded 
freezing might be observed. Briefly sum- 
marised, the results of the tests were as follows : 
(1) The addition of salt to the extent of less 
than 2:5 per cent. has always the effect of 
increasing the resistance of cement and mortar, 
and the rapidity of setting. (2) Moistening 
during the process of hardening increases the 
final strength of concrete. (3) When allowed 
to set and harden at low temperature, concrete 
which commences to harden normally after- 
wards loses part of its resistance and its final 
resistance is considerably lower than that of 
similar concrete seasoned at higher temperature. 


Influence of 
Frost on 
Concrete. 


ArTER consideration for two 

Revised Wiring years by a committee repre- 
Rules of the  senting all interests concerned, 
Institution of the Institution of Electrical 
Electrical Engineers have now issued a 
Engineers. revised code of electrical 
wiring rules, in place of the 

regulations which have been in force since 1903. 
An important feature of the new rules is that 
they constitute official recognition of modern 
developments in electrical installations, such as 
work on flexible systems, and with metal- 
covered concentric conductors. For power and 
heating circuits the maximum permissible 
current for conductors of different sizes is still 
based upon the rise of temperature, but the 
governing limit has been raised from 10 deg. to 
20 deg. F. For lighting circuits the minimum 
size of conductors within a building is to be 
determined by the permissible drop of voltage, 
but the temperature rise is also to be taken into 
account, and copper conductors of less than 
No. 18 S. W. G. will not be permitted. With 
the object of obtaining reliable data as to the 
rise of temperature due to the passage of current 
the Institution enlisted the aid of the National 
Physical Laboratory to conduct tests, the 
results of which show that the figures formerly 
relied upon were not accurate. A tableembody- 
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ing the results is issued with the new rules, 
which have been accepted by the chief fire 
insurance offices, the electricity supply com- 
panies, and the Municipal Electrical Associa- 
tion, a body representing some 200 municipal 
authorities. 


Tests made at Cornell Uni- 


Tensile versity on blocks of concrete 
Strength of measuring 6 in. square by 
Concrete. 18 in. long are described by 


Professor A. P. Mills in the 
Cornell Civil Engineer, the object of the investi- 
gation being to determine values for the tensile 
resistance of the material as gauged by the 
behaviour of moderately large specimens. 

The proportions and quality of the concrete 
were not specially good, and consequently the 
results cannot be taken as representing the 
strength of concrete such as is employed in 
reinforced work of the best class. 

The materials consisted of Nazareth Portland 
cement, sand, and either limestone or sandstone 
as aggregate, the mixtures being in the propor- 
tions of 1: 2:4 and 1:21: 5. 

In many instances the particles of aggregate 
were broken across while the cement and sand 
remained intact, thus showing that with proper 
aggregates the resistance of the concrete 
would have been much higher. 

Compression tests were also made of the same 
mixtures, and if the results are considered as a 
whole with due regard to the nature of the 
concrete they are useful as throwing some light 
upon the ratio of the tensile to the compressive 
strength of concrete. 

The following are average values furnished 
by the tests :— 


| 


Kind of Propor- Tensile Compressive 
Concrete. tions. Strength. Strenyth. 
Ib. per sq. inch. | lb. per sq. inch. 
Limestone .. 1:2 :4 278 2,560 
Sandstone ..., 1:2 :4 150 1,610 
Sandstone .. 1: 21: 5 129 1,467 
3 E 
IN a recent number of J“ 
Apollo Cemento Signor — Lei-Spano 
Theatre, Rome. gives an interesting descrip- 


tion of the new Apollo Theatre 
in Rome, & building with accommodation for 
1,500 spectators, and including three circles 
constructed entirely in reinforced concrete. 
The auditorium is of elliptical form, the roof 
being carried by two trapezoidal beams with 
secondary beams all in the same material. A 
fino hall adjoining with the dimensions of 
131 ft. long by 43 tt. wide, and devoted to the 
purpose of a restaurant, is situated above a row 
of shops and is also constructed of reinforced 
concrete. 
IN a paper read to the Asso- 
The Derwent ciation of Water Engineers 
Valley Water Mr. Edward Sandenian, 
Scheme. M. Inst. C. E., gives full par- 
ticulars of the great under- 
taking for the supply of water to the counties 
of Derby and Nottingham and the towns of 
Leicester, Derby, Sheffield. and Nottingham. 
The ultimate supply estimated at 33:3 million 
gallons daily vill be divided in the following 


roportions :—Leicester, 9:8; Derby, 68; 
heffield, 68; Nottingham, 3:9; Derby 
County, 5; and Nottingham County, I; 


these figures representing millions of gallons 
daily. The scheme provides for the construc- 
tion of five ee reservoirs with the 
aggregate area of 901 acres, and the collective 
capacity of 10,067 million gallons, about fifteen 
acres of filter beds at Bamford, a large service 
reservoir at Ambergate, and some 100 miles of 
aqueduct for distributing water to the various 
authorities concerned. At present, however, 
only two reservoirs are under construction, 
both of these being on the River Derwent and 
termed the Howden and Derwent reservoirs, 
their capacity being 1,940 and 2,000 million 
5 respectively. The reservoir dams are 

eing built in millstone grit brought by rail from 
Grintleford, and the maximum thickness of 
masonry is 176 ft. in each instance. A tem- 
porary village has been built for housing work- 
people at Birchinlee, and the board have con- 
structed a railway line about 7 miles long for 
the transport of materials. 
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THE subways providing safe 


Elephant means of crossing from side to 
and Castle side of the busy and somewhat 
Subways. dangerous traffic centre at the 


Elephant and Castle, comprise 
& spacious central hall connected by five 
passages to different points at the end of the 
converging main streets. The works represent 
the first example of tubular iron-lined tunnel 
construction in London close to the surface, and 
much credit is due to Mr. Arthur Harrison, 
M. Inst. C. E., the Borough Engineer, for the 
excellent character of tne general design, the 


execution of which was attended with con- 


siderable difficulty owing to the large volumes 
of underground water encountered, and the 
extensive diversions necessarv in the case of 
water mains, gas pipes, electric conduits, and 
sewers. The central hall has brick walls 3 ft. 
thick with a - in. asphalt waterproof course, 
and the roof consists of steel girders embedded 
in concrete. The whole of the interior, includ- 
ing the hall and radial passages, js covered with 
white glazed tiles, the ceilings being faced with 
Keen's cement. Although the subways were 
formally opened earlv this month, an extension 
between the opposite sides of New Kent-road 
is still in progress and still affords an opportunity 
for those who are interested in such works to 
inspect the method of construction adopted. 
The contractors were Messrs. Perry & Co., Ltd., 
Bow. 1. 


CONSTITUTING an important 
New Pumping addition to the works of the 


Station, Metropolitan Water Board, 
Walton-on- the pumping station opened 
ames. recently close to the Walton 


and Chelsea reservoirs at 

Walton, was constructed from the designs of 
Mr. J. W. Restler, M.Inst.C.E., under powers 
granted by the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Companys Act, 1898. The intake, situated on 
the south bank of the Thames, conveys water 
under the towpaths, supplies being regulated 
by a set of Stoney type sluices, After entering 
the intake chamber the water passes through a 
series of gratings, by which leaves and floati 
substances are removed, and is then convey 
along an open conduit to the pump chamber. 
The conduit is about 1,450 ft. long and of 
dimensions adequate for conveying 200 million 
pn of water daily. The pumping station is 
oused in & handsome block of buildings in 
brick with stone dressings, the design bein 
simple and at the same time thoroughly sou 
and effective from the architectural standpoint, 
the oi ea aa of the chimney-shaft being 
particularly commendable. The four main 
pumping engines have the collective capacity of 
100 million gallons per day, and the mechanical 
po generally is of the most modern types. 

he contract for the buildings, coal storage 
bunkers, and the conduit was executed by 
Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd., and the machi- 
nery contract was entrusted to the Thames 
Ironworks Shipbuilding and Engineering Com- 
pany, Ltd. 


À RECENT issue of the Journal 
Fire Resistanee of the British Fire Prevention 
of Floors. Committee contains a con- 
l -= venient summary of the results 
furnished by twenty-eight tests conducted at 
various dates on ees floors. All the 
tests in question have been fully described in 
Red Books, and the object of the present 
summary is to collect under one cover the 
general results in a manncr suitable for refer- 
ence. Apart from explanatory notes, the 
particulars are given in the form of two folding 
plates relating to floors classified as affording 
full protection" and * partial protection’ 
respectively. 

The reader should note that the tables only 
refer to a few of the numerous types of con- 
struction on the market, and that there are 
many excellent floors which have not been 
submitted for test by the Committee. It 
should also be noted that the tables are merely 
summaries intended as a general guide to the 
forms of construction to which reference is 
made. Further details can be obtained from 
the original reports, the number and date of each 
being given in the two tables. 
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IHE BUILDING TRADE. 


LADDERS AND LADDER 
SCAFFOLDS. 


HE familiar ladder is one of the many 
valuable legacies inherited by the 
modern building contractor from 

remote antiquity. While the ordinary form of 
this useful accessory has remained without 
material change for a very long time and will 


Fig. 1. Section of Ordinary Extension Ladder. 
Fig. 2. Section of Steelback Extension Ladder. 


probably do so for many years to come, 
various new types for ial p 8 are 
now on the market, and brief reference to 
seme of these will be convenient before we 
pass on to discuss the utilisation of ladders 
in scaffold construction. 

Extension ladders in two or more sections, 
as generally made, are fitted with automatic 
locking clips and ropes for extending and 
closing the ladder, the sections being of 
successively decreased width, so that the 
sides of each upper section fit between those 
of the section next below (Fig. 1). One 
advantage gained by this form of design is 
the reduction of weight, and another the 
avoidance of top-heaviness. But in the 
case of ladders in more than two lengths 
the top section may be inoonveniently 
narrow, unless the width at the bottom is 
proportionately increased. 

The Slingsby extension ladder embodies 
the novel principle of being constructed 
with a channel steel liner along the back of 
each upright. The liners are put on so as 
to give a slight camber to the ladder, which 
straightens under load, the steel baok 
working in tension and the timber front in 
compression. 

The front and back sections are of the form 
represented in Fig. 2, and, as both are of the 
same width, the extended ladder is of uniform 
gauge throughout, while the sections can be 
separated to form two independent ladders 
of equal width. Each extension section 
slides up behind the section below, and is 
held by spring steel clips in which the steel 
back slides. Consequently the friction is 
much less than in the case of ladders where 
the extension sections are moved up in front 
and the sliding surfaces are of wood, consti- 
tuted by the sides and rungs of the two ladder 
sections. The Slingsby automatic lockin 
arrangement operates without springs, an 
is manipulated from below by a rope. 

Fig. 3 illustrates Heathman's patent 
ladder scaffold formed of extension ladders 
of extra width, with diagonal bracing bolted 
in position. "The ladders are lashed to 
horizontal bars, analogous to putlogs, pro- 
jecting from window openings and ed 
by a jambing arrangement consisting of a 
tube fitted at one end with a nut in which 
works a screwed rod. If preferred, the ladders 
can be secured to eyes screwed into the 


jointe of the brickwork. Worki latforms 
can be formed by passing scaffold boards 
through the ladders to rest on the rungs at 
different heights, or may be suppo by 
brackets bolted to the inner face of the 
ladders. 

Fig. 4 represente Palmer's patent scaffold, 
built up of ladders with parallel sides, 
placed about 10 ft. apart, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
away from the building to be repaired or 
cleaned. The ladders are connected by 
horizontals, sates the purpose of guard 
rails, at intervals of 7 ft. 6 in. apart, and the 
whole system is braced by diagonals as 
shown. Brackets are fixed as indicated in the 
end elevation for the support of working 
latforms, two boards wide, at each stage 

tween the ladders and the work, the 
method of securing the scaffold to the 
building being shown by the detail below. 
The braces and guard rails are made with 
slotted openings, so as to facilitate adjustment 
88 necessary. 

The well-known wrought-iron cripple, with 
quadrant and pin for adjustment, enables 
the builder to establish a simple type of 
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working platform at any height within 
the reach of two ordinary ladders. When 
provided with sockets for the attachment of 
& guard rail, cripples lend themselves to 
the formation of & very convenient and safe 
type of temporary scaffold arranged in either 
of the two ways shown in Fig. 5. 

An American variety of ladder scaffold, 
which is very popular with stucco contractors, 
consists of two or more specially made 
ladders, each fitted with steel guides in 
which runs a movable steel frame having 
brackets for the support of two platforms, 
one for men to stand upon and the other for 
tools and materials. The arrangement is 
represented in Fig. 6. 

he ladders have rungs 12 in. apart, and 
placed far enough from the centre line of the 
sides to allow for the attachment of the 
E made of 3 in. channel bars, and the 
adders are stayed by strute attached by 
means of bolts passed through each side 
standard. The movable frame is built up 
mainly of light angle bars, with the exception 
of the sides, these consisting of 11-in. channel 
bars with the hollow side out, so as to 
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Fig. 3. Heathman’s Patent Ladder Scaffold: 
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Fig. 4. Palmer's Patent Ladder Scaffold. 


engage the £-in. guides attached to the 
ladder. The frame is completed by cross 
bars and diagonal stays, one of the former 
having an eye for engaging the hook of the 
hoisting tackle. Grips are provided which 
lock automatically at intervals of 12 in. 
apart, and the scaffold can be raised or 


/ 


Cripples in Ladder Scaffolding. 


lowered either by the men using it or from 

und level The channel guides on the 
adders terminate 4 ft. above the ground, 
so that the movable frames can be attached 
or removed after the ladders have been 
placed in position. 

The working platform and ledge above 
consist of planks, of which only a short 
length is shown in Fig. 6, where it will be 
noticed that the ledge itself constitutes an 
effective guard rail. 

A somewhat equivalent form of movable 
scaffold introduced into this country by 
Messrs. Stephens & Carter consists of a 
strongly built platform made in lengths up 
to 12 ft. complete with guard rails, and 
suspended from two ordinary ladders by 
the Kruse patent clutch arrangement. The 
clutches engage the ladder rungs, and when 
it is desired to raise the platform the workmen 
step from it to the ladder, turn the handles at 
each side, thereby releasing the clutches, 
and walk up the ladders carrying the platform 
with them. The platform is secured in its 
new position by allowing the handles to turn 
back when a spring forces the clutches over 
the rungs. Another cradle haa been invented 
on the same principle, but designed for use by 
one man. The cradle affords protection of 
a kind not given by the use of ordinary 
ladder brackets, and provides ample room 
for working. 

As a final illustration we give in Fig. 7 a 
sketch of the arrangement generally adopted 
to provide means of access to the top of chim- 
ney shafts in need of repair. The first ladder 
reared from the ground is blocked out about 
9 in. from the wall, and secured by two hooks 
driven into the brickwork and passing over 
the sides of the ladder, the fixing being 
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Fig. 6. Ladder with Hoisting Scaffold 
Bracket. 


completed by lashing. Other hooks are 
driven at intervals, holding the sides and 
rungs alternately. For the purpose of 
hoisting the next ladder an eye bolt is driven 
into the wall, and through it the rope is 
passed, but a better plan is to use a hook 
from which to suspend a pulley block. 
One end of the rope is tied near the middle of 
the ladder, and lashed with cord to the top 


EYE BOLT 
FOR HOISTING 


HOOK LASHED 
TO SIDE 


NOOK LASHED 
TO SIDE 


Fig. 7. Ladder Scaffold for Chimneys: 
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rung. When the top of the ladder has been 
hoisted as high as the top of the first ladder, 
the lashing is cut, and while one man guides 
the new length, other men continue to hoist 
until the relative position of the two ladders 
is suitable for their connexion by lashings 
around the sides, the overlap being about 
five rungs. The method of fixing the second 
and succeeding ladders is the same as that 
already described. The blocks of timber 
are sometimes replaced by iron dogs, another 
variation being to use ladders connected 
by socketed joints, and fixed by means of 
eye bolte driven into the wall and hooked 
bars secured to the ladder sides by screws 
or bolts. This alternative method does not 
afford the same degree of safety as the 
first mentioned, because the eye bolts and 
hooks do not afford direct support for the 
ladders, whose safety depends almost entirely 
upon the ability of the bottom length to 
gustain the load transmitted from the whole 
range of ladders above. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. MARTIN'8 CHURCH, WORCESTER. 

This building has been erected from the 
designs of Mr Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
F. R. I. B. A., architect, of Westminster. The 
sculpture and carving work was carried out 
by Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Sons, of Chelten- 
ham, and the electric lighting by the Nevile 
Engineering Company, of Worcester. 


EXTENSION OF ACADEMY, AYR. 


It is proposed to carry out. extensive altera- 
tions at Ayr Academy, and the estimated cost 


is 12,000. The plans are being prepared by 
Mr. J. A. Morris, F. R. I. B. A.. architect, of 
Ayr. 


ASSEMBLY HALL, CAMEL’S HEAD. 

The cost of this building is estimated at 
750/., and is being erected by Messrs. Toyer 
& Son, contractors. The architecte are Messrs. 
Thornely, Rooke, & Barron. 


RAILWAY HOTEL, STRATHPEFFER. 


This hotel has been erected for the Highland 
Railway Company from the designs of Messrs. 
Cameron & Burnett, architecte, of Inverness. 
The various contractors for the work were:— 
Mason work, Messrs. William Alexander & 
Co., Inverness; ironwork, the Rose-strect 
Foundry Company, Inverness; carpenter work, 
Messrs. D. & J. Milligan, Avr; plumber work, 
Messr& Barton & Sons, Edinburgh; asphalt 
work, Messrs. W. G. Walker & Sons, Edin- 
burgh; slater work, Mr. John Reid. Inver- 
ness; plaster work, Messrs. James Scott & 
Son, Aberdeen; tile layers, Messrs. Robert 
Brown & Son, Paisley: painter work, Messrs. 
John Kintrea & Son, Elgin; boiler, hot-weter 
supply, end cooking apparatus, Messrs. Henry 
Walker & Son, Ltd., Newcastle; electric 
lighting, Messrs. Osborne & Hunter, Glasgow ; 
lifts, Messrs. A. & P. Steven, Glasgow. 


NEW LIBRARY AND INSTITUTE, PENGAM. 

The foundation-stones of these buildings 
were laid last week, and the cost of erection 
is 1,381. Mr. D. J. Thomas, of Blackwood. is 
the architect for the work. and the contract is 
being carried out by Mr. W. Yeo. 

TOWN HALL, SOUTH BANK. 

Now that the local Council have received 
the sanction of the Local Government Board 
to borrow 6,400/., the erection of the proposed 
Town Hall is to be oommenced as soon as 
posible. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. A. Farndale, architect, of Brotton. 


CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRE, EDINBURGH. 

This theatre has been erected on the site of 
some old dancing and entertainment rooms. 
and has an accommodation for about 600 
people. The cost of the erection has been 
about 5.600/., und the architect is Mr. H. J. 
Blanc, R.S.A. 

FARM BUILDINGS. 

The Aberdeen Lunecy Board has decided to 
erect at Kingseat new farmsteading, cottars’ 
houses, and piggeries at a cost of over 3,000/. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. Thomas Owen. 
architect, Tydweiliog, the Boyle" system of 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s latest 
patent air- pump“ ventilators and air inlets, 
has been applied to the Calvinistic Chapel, 
Tydweiliog. 

We are informed that the name of the 
Patent Indented Steel Bar Companv. Ltd.. 
has been altered to the Indented Bar and 
Concrete Engineering Company, Ltd. The 
business of the firm will not be altered, but 
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will be carried on under the new name at 
the same address, Queen Anne’s-chambers, 
Westminster. 

In reference to the paragraph which 
appeared in our last issue, p. 759, Sir Joseph 
Causton & Sons, Ltd., Birkbeck-street Works, 
Bethnal Green, write to say that they were 
the official contractors for direction signs for 
the Festival of Empire authorities, and that 
a large number of the direction signs for 
private exhibits were supplied by them and 
other sign manufacturers. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. 

The Glasgow Building Trade Exchange has 
decided to take joint action with the building 
trades throughout the country against the 
Insurance Bill. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ACCRINGTON.—Rebuilding of portion of parish 
church (6,000/.); the Vicar. 

Ashby.—Church; Vicar of Bottesford. 

Aylsham (Norfolk).—Wesleyan Chapel (120 
places); Mr. M. D. Howard, builder, Cawston, 
Norwich. 

Ayr.—Alterations to (11,000/.) ; 
Mr. A. Morris, Wellington- 
chambers, Ayr. 

Barrow.—Meter, exhauster, and purifier 
houses at gas works (980/.); Messrs. W. Grad- 
well & Co., Ltd., builders, Hindpool Saw 
Mills, Barrow, Lancs. 

Bedford.—Additions, workhouse; Mr. li. 
Young. architect, 35, Maitland-street, Bedford. 
Church (4,600/.): Vicar, St. Leonard's, Boed- 


ford. 


academy 
architect, 


Bradford.—S ınatorium buildings: Mr. W. 
Williamson, City Architect, Bradford. 

Brentford.—Theatre, High-street; Messrs. 
Dorey & Co., builders, Brentford. 

Brighouse.—Public baths (4.800/.); Mr. 8. 


Spencer Haywood, Surveyor, Brighouse Town 
Council. 

Burntwood.—New school and alterations and 
additions to existing echcol, Chasetown 
(2,640/.); Mr. W. Cooper, builder, West-strect, 
Blackheath, Birmingham. 

Caerleon. — Training college — (28,2507.) ; 
Messrs. Alfred Swash & Son, architects, New- 
port, Mon.; Mr. F. Bond, builder, Cardiff. 


Cambridge.—Buildings. Queen's College; 
Mr. C. Hare. architect. Soutli-square, 
Gray's Inn, W.C. 

Canterbury.— Extensions at “ Woodville” 


(1,5207.); Messrs. G. Lewis & Son, bui!'ders, 
14. Widred-road, Tower Hamlets, Dover. 

Chatham.— Proposed schoo!; Mr. J. Thonip- 
son, Scoretar v. Education Committee, Chatham 
Town Council. 

Cleckheaton. — Business premises, Union- 
street, for Mesers. Alfred Hall. Ltd. Addition 
to meee Works for Messrs. P. & C. Garnct, 

td. 

Crewe. — Proposed new church; Vicar, St. 
Paul's Church, Crewe 


Denton.—Additions to hat works, Dane 
Bank, for Messrs. J. Wolfenden & Co. 
Derby. Mil]. (5.570..); Messrs. Pegg & 


Bailey. builders, Porter- road. Derbv. 
Dewsbury.— Extensions, premises of Messrs. 
J. Berkhead & Co., Ltd.. mungo and shoddy 
manufacturers. 
Dumfries.— Additions. infirmary (10, 000“.); 
Managers of Dumfries Royal Infirmary. 
Easington.—Twenty houses; Mr. J. 
ford, builder, Easington. 
Edinburgh.—Pavilion, Inverleith-place, for 
the proprietors of the Edinburgh Academy. 
Elland.—Proposed mill off Gross lune for 
Messrs. Halstead, | Marshall Hall Mills, 
Elland. 
Elsenham.—Alteretions at Crown Inn for 
Mcsers. Watney, Coombe, Reid, & Co. 
Everton.—Police-station, Mere-lane (9,500/.): 
Mr. J. T Alexander. City Surveyor, Liverpool 
Town Council. 
Folkestone.— The following plans have been 
pased:— Motor garage, Ingle-mews, Christ 
Church-road. for Mr. G. T. Sharp, Mr. F. 
Pennel, architect, Mr. S. Binfield, bui'der; 
iterations, Guildhall Hotel, Guildhall-street, 
for Messrs. Mackeson & Co., Mr. G. H. Cam- 
burn, architect; «lterations and additions. 
Pembury Lodge, Castle Hillavenue, for Mr. 
S. Coxon, Messrs. Jennings & Duthoit, archi- 
tects: six houses, St. Francis-road, for Messrs. 
Goodwright & Son, Mr. H. Videan, architect. 
Gerrard's Cross. School accommodation; 
Mr. W. Rilev. architect, Avlesbury. 


Drox- 


Glasgow.—Theatre; Messrs. Fvfe & Fyfe, 
bu ders, Glasgow. l 
Glodwick (near Oldham). — Extensions, 


church and school; Vicar, St. Mark’s, Glod- 


wick. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts 
etc., on another page, i 
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Godshill.—Buildings (2.6001); Mr. S. R. 
n Surveyor, Isle of Wight County Council, 

vde. 

Goole.—Cottage hospital (5.500/.): Meers. 
J. Ledgard & Son, builders, Ventnor street, 
Leeds. 

Gosport.—School. Stone-lane: Mr. H. A. F. 
Smith, architect, Star-chambers, Hizh-street, 
Gusport. 

Halmersend. — School; Mr. 
County Architect, Stafford. 

Hanley.—Premises; Messrs. H. Dain & Son, 
architects, Hanley; Mr. G. Ellis, builder, 52, 
High-street, Hanley. 

Hazel Grove.—Additions to works, London- 
road, for the English Sewing Cotton Company. 

Hempstead.—Extensions to school (2.250/.); 
Secretary, Education Committee, Gillingham 
Town Council. 

Hudderstield.— Proposed banking promises, 
King-street. for the National Provincial Bank 
of England. 

King's Dvke.—School: Mr. H. 
Peter's Churchvard, Lincoln. 

Kingstown.—Proposed public baths: 
vevor, Kingstown Urban District Council. 

Kirklington.—County school; Mr. L. Maggs. 
architect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. 

Lecds.— Extensions to Millshaw Leather 


Hutchings, 


Dunn. St. 


Sur- 


Works, Churwell, for Messrs. W. L. Ingie. 
Ltd. 
Letchworth.—Fcur houses (540/.); Meers. 


Palmer & Ray, builders, Letchworth. 

Lincoln.—Stage and dressing.rooms. Hur- 
gate, for the London and General E'ectric 
Theatre Company. MEN 

Linlithgow.— Building (900/.) for the Linlith- 
gowshire School Board. 

Llanbyther. — Congregational Chapei 
(1.400/.); Mr. W. Beddoe Rees architect, 
Cardiff; Mr. Ben Jones, builder. Pencader. 

Liango'len.—En'argement of County schoo 
(4.000/.); the Governors. 

Maidstone.—Offices for the Kent Country 
Council (44.3351.): Messrs. Wallis & Son. 
builders, Broadmead Works, Maidstone. 

Muckcroft.—Co'ony for epilepties (43.5201): 

Architect, care of Surveyor, Glasgow Parish 
Council. 
' Nottingham. — Restaurant, Milton street: 
Messrs. R. Evans & Son, architects, Wheeier- 
gate, Nottingham. Bank. Mansfield- road: 
Mr. T. Long, builder, North Church-street. 
Nottingham. 

Peterborough. — Church hall: Messrs. 
Townsend & Fordham, architects, Cross-strert. 
Peterborough. 

Quarrington Hill.—Workmen's social cub 
(1,2751.); Mr. Bell. builder, Ferryhill. 

Ramsbottom.—Paper mill, Stubbins; Mr. 
John Inman, builder, Bury, Lancs. 

Rugby.—Children's home (566L). also new 
kitchens (656/.), etc.; Mr. C. W. Perkins. 
builder, Hillmorton. 

Southampton.— The following plane have 
been passed : — Additions, Oatlands, Winchester. 
road. for Mr. C. Barter; fifteen houses, New- 
lands-avenue and Hill-lane, for Messrs. Jurd 


& Sanders 
South Bank.—Town hall (6,4004); Mr. A. 
Mr. A. 


Fearndale, architect, Brotton. 

Shrewsbury. — Factory, Mardol: 
Williams. architect, High-street. Shrewsburs ; 
Mr. H. Price. builder, Shrewsbury. 

Sleaford.—Church  (8,000.); Mr. Wood. 
architect, Sleaford. . 

Sunder'and.—Institute and parish hal; 
Vicar, St. John's Church. Sunderland. 

Thatcham.—Clubroom. Chepel-street, for the 
South Berks Brewery Company. 

Thorpe.— Nino houses; Mr. H. Beeney, Sur- 
veyor, Chertsey Rural Distriot Council. 

Tiverton — Science block at  Blunde!l's 
School; Messre. J. Grater & Sons, builders. 
16. Townsend, Tiverton. School (4.950): 
Messrs. G. Pollard & Co, Ltd., builders. 
Wood street, Taunton. 

Torquay.—The following plans have been 
passed: — Four houses, Orchard-road, Mr. 
: three houses Heppaway-road. Mr. 
v; three houses. Cambridge-road. Mr. W. 
Adams; additions. Loreto,” Livermead, Mr. 
F. Penwill. . 

Walsall.—Electrio sub-station at Bloxwick : 
Messrs. W. Kendrick & Sons, builder& The 
following plans have been passed :—Altera- 
tions and additions, premises, Neale-street. for 
the Walsall Locks and Cart Gear Company. 
Ltd.; infants’ school Glebestreet. for the 
Governors of St. Mary's Schools; extensions. 
Old ‘‘Saracen’s Head," Stafford-street, for 
Mr. H. B. Harris. 

Warrington.—Plans have been pasted a: 
follows: — Extension to mission, Kent-strect. 
Mr. A. Wright: branch shop. Padzate-lane. 
for the Warrington E.I. Co-operative Societr. 
Ltd.: seven houses, Pinewood-avenue. Mr. P 
Lawton; additions. works, Sixpennv-lane, for 
Messrs. Rylands Bros.. Ltd.; twelve houses. 
Cross street, Mr. W. Rowlands; ten houses. 
Cross-street, Mr. Jas. Thorniley. 

West End.—Church; Vicar, St. David's 
Dundee. 
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MINOR DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF YORKSHIRE. 


Tuts was the title of a paper by Mr. Harold 
E. Henderson read before the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society on Februnry 23. In 
the course of his address Mr. Henderson said :— 

„Amongst the hills and dales of Yorkshire, 
chiefly in the West and North Ridings you will 
find villages and hamlets so quiet and peaceful 
that one may say the hand of Time seems to 
stand still. The houses are sturdy and strong, 
and stand four square to the weather, perhaps 
in Some cases grim and stern; and so, as it was 
with the house, so it is with the race who lived 
there generation after generation, fierce, stern, 
and strict. Puritanical and severe, but with a 
quaint dry wit as a tonic and saving grace. 

Try for a few moments to picture such a 
village on a still, September afternoon: its 
long straggling street winding down the slope 
of a hill to the river. ‘The streets are almost 
deserted ; there is no sound but the click of the 
reaper in the garth below or the droning. of 
the children in the school repeating their 
multiplication table. On each side, down the 
village street are the old stone houses with 
their gables and grey stone roofs, their mullioned 
windows and leaded panes. Some of these 
stand back from the street in little, brilliant 
gardens raised some few feet above the level 
of the road, and bordered with quaint cut yew 
and box-tree hedges. The old village inn, with 
its painted sign, the Blue Boar or Red Lion, or 
some crest or scutcheon cf the cld families : 
the Cliffords, Nevilles, Percys, or Scropes. Near 
the inn, across the village green, past the tall 
maypole, is the grev, ivy-covered church and 
quiet churchyard, with funereal yew and willow, 
carved tombstone and quaint cpitaph. Then 
farther down, perhaps, is a group of alms- 
houses, the village stocks, then more houses, 
and the village ends, and we are at the bottom 
of the hill amongst the cornfields by the river. 

You will note from the dates which are 
characteristically affixed on some part of the 
houses that they are nearly all of the XVIIth 
or early XVIIIth century. This is accounted 
for by the great number of landed gentry in the 

county at this period, and that they mostly 
depended for their livelihood on the produce of 
the land. 


These people naturally encouraged building 
both amongst themselves and their dependents, 
and no doubt their example helped to form the 
taste of the local craftsmen. 

This state of things existed up to the reign 
of Queen Anne, when the trade of the country 
rapidly developed, and the county gentleman 
migrated to the cities and towns. 

The majority of the buildings of a domestic 
character in the Yorkshire dales are thus seen 
to be of the XVIIth century, and frequently, 
indeed, villages are to be found with scarce a 
single house of later date. 

''here was in this district at that time a 
characteristic stvle or manner of building quite 
as distinct and accentuated in its detail as any 
of the better-known periods of medimval times, 
though naturally influenced by the Perpendicu- 
lar feeling of the preceding century. It is in 
these Yorkshire homesteads that one will find, 
probably to a greater extent than any other 
district in England, the impress of the individual, 
the sturdiness and unbending character of the 
man, in the high, unbroken walls of his house, 
his taciturnity in the omission of exuberant 
ornament, and his piquant humour in the 
oceasional grotesque, quaint finial, or peculiar 
deta‘l on the lintol of his entrance doorway. 


The West Yorkshire House. 


It is not easy to describe the individual 
charm each house possesses from the deep- 
browed doorways to the quaint horsing steps, 
from the gabled roof and sturdy walls of the 
house to the roomy outbuildings behind the 
barns, laithes, mistals. Each house is different 
though one cannot say where the difference 
occurs, probably the reason is they are each a 
part of that particular plot of ground on which 
they stand, part in fact of the very earth. 

I will describe a typical example of a York- 
shire manor-house, such a one as Oakwell 
Hall, Swinsty Hall in Wharfedale, or Bearpark 
in Wensleydale. Entering from a by-lane, one 
passes through a white-painted wooden gate 
with curved top and square spindle balusters 
hung to a pair of stout solid-looking stone piers, 
with moulded cap and base and ball terminals, 
or occasionally with a leaden figure or animal. 
Going up a few broad stone steps, you reach 
the level of the garden in front, with a narrow 
paved stone pathway leading straight up to 
the welcoming portal. On each side is a 


smooth grass Jawn with a green velvet surface, 
to be acquired only by age. Set in the grass 
are clipped yews, golden or dark green, cut to 

eometrical and fantastic shapes, here a quaint 
bird with a large spreading tail or some twisted 
monstrosity suggesting some u prehistoric 
monster. ‘The pyramids, cones, squares all cut 
out of growing yew. l 

Then the old-fashioned herbaceous border, a 
gorgeous blaze of colour, made more vivid 
because of the dark yew hedge behind. Here 
you will find such old-world flowers as the tall 
foxglove, the golden sunflower, primulas, wall- 
flowers, hollyhocks; each in clumps, giving 
bright splashes of reds, whites, blues, yellows, 
and gold. 

Then the house itself, with its grey gablcs 
and open porch standing out from the general 
wall face, the grim blackness of the millstone 
grit of which it is built relieved by the long, 
low mullioned windows recessed in thick walls, 
and the play of light reflected upon the irregu 
larities of the thickly-leaded glazing, with 
occasionally a fragment of painted . or 
quarries with quaint, impossible birds and 
beasts, and plants and flowers which one might 
think were culled from some old herbal. 

Here and there the ivy may have managed 
to climb up to the level of the first-floor windows, 
then given up the attempt and devoted its 
energy to thickening its stem and developing 
great masses of hanging, tangled foliage and 
green berries. 


The Influence of Site. 


These houses were not usually built by the 
main road, or shouting from the’ hill-top, but 
sheltered from the prevailing winds, and 
modestly hidden from view. You will note in 
nearly all examples how cleverly they appear 
to be parts of the landscape, how advantace 
is taken of the fall in the ground, and the lines 
of the roofs and general composition of the 
gables seem to harmonise with the contours of 
the immediate hillocks and hollows. This is a 
point which should be specially studied bv 
students of domestic architecture: and only 
those who have had practical expericnce in the 
setting of a house know how difficult of attain- 
ment is this object, and how it alters a design 


that is only drawn and designed on paper. 


A long low ridge meets the eye, broken only 
by the chimney stalks of many clustered 


igitized by U 
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shafts, set diagonally upon a square base, the 
angles of which are splayed off above. 

Peeping over the main ridge may be seen the 
quaintly-moulded stone finials sometimes in the 
form of a pyramid, with the angles rudely 
fashioned into crockets, the last link of the 
Perpendicular period, or perhaps having a 
centre shaft, with four-square angle posts, 
reminiscent of the hour glass. Good examples 
of this type are to be found at Tong and 
Guiseley. The form and variety of these 
finials are very great, and often you will find 
they are all different in one building. 

Then we have the great expanse of stone 
slating, or thacking, as it is called in the York- 
shire dialect, graduating in size from eaves to 
ridge, weathered a grimy velvet black, the 
interstices overgrown with lichens and, nearer 
the caves, where the pitch of the roof is flat, 
there may be golden patches of stone crop. 


The Garden. 


Passing through a low-arched gateway, 
which is in the old wall abutting on the house, 
we come to the kitchen-garden, the rose garden 
towards the south-west, and the orchard, all 
intersected with straight flagged paths bordered 
with low cut-box borders. Here in the herh 
corner are to he found beds of camomile, sage, 
lavender, the old York and Lancaster roses, the 
maiden’s blush rose, and bushes of sweet briar. 
A square stone-walled bower or summer-house, 
with hipped stone roof or curved lead forms a 
delightful adjunct to the garden, such a onc 
as that at Nun Monkton Hall, with cast leaden 
roof, leaded glazing, with stained and painted 
quarries, one calls to mind with pleasure. 
Many a fine old sundial is to be found with 
quaint gnomen and dial, with pithy motto, set 
generally upon a stone-paved platform. 

Windows of many sizes and shapes are 
everywhere; deep, projecting chimney-stacks, 
suggesting cosy single nooks, tall stacks, high 
gables form a composition of delightful intercst. 
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Coming buck to the front of the house to the 
porch, Were the honeysuckle and jasmine vie 
with each other, we enter into its cool shadow 
with its white-washed walls and stone seats- 
more often used now for airing the milking pails 
or butter-plats than for resting. 

The outer arch to the porch is open to the 
garden, there being but one door, and that 
opening direct into the house, which, however, 
is of sufficient strength to withstand a vigorous 
assault, being formed of oak planks studded 
with large iron stud-headed nails, and hung 
with wrought-iron band hinges, reaching almost 
across the whole width of the door. A large 
ring handle engages a snick and secures the 
door by day. At night an oak bar called a 
stang is fixed horizontally inside the door, with 
each end in a pocket cut out of the stone 
jambs, l 

The ceiling of the porch is of oak beams or 
of plaster with an ornamental pattern in the 
centre generally with some heraldic quartering. 

The door opens directly into a wide vestibule 
with stone floor and delicately colour-washed 
walls. This vestibule is the development of the 
corridor of the mediaval house known as the 
screens, 


The Interior. 


From the vestibule a door leads into the 
chief room of the house, the hall or houseplace 
called up to the present day the House.“ the 
living-room of the family. The external wall 
of this room is almost taken up with the large 
long mullioned and transomcd window divided 
into three or four bights in height, and sub. 
divided by means of leaded cames into hundreds 
of panes of glass. At the other end of the 
rooin farthest from the door will be the large 
open fireplace with moulded jambs and the 
Tudor arched head in one large stone, and over 
the stone mantel will often be found the arms 
of the owner modelled in plaster in a moulded 
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panel with foliated border of conventionalised 
flowérs. 

The floor is of flagstones laid in square or 
lozenge pattern, and rubbed smooth and «lean 
and covercd in part by rugs. 

A rich brown oak panelled wainscot, the 
height of the door, runs round the room, and 
forms a pleasant contrast with the lime-white 
of the walls above. 

The ceiling has large oak beams showing with 
moulded edges, and the joists resting in them 
laid flat, with perhaps chamfers on them 
worked with the adze. 

Opposite the window. in a corner of the room, 
is & Square recess in which the solid oak stair 
is arranged, with its beautiful balustrade formed 
of thick moulded strings, heavy turned asd 
moulded balusters, and stout handrail finishing 
against wide newels with quaint terminals. 

Oak was the material used throughout for 
the carpenter's and joiner's work, and the 
sound condition of much of the fumiture 
testifies to the splendid workmanship. 

In the centre of the houseplace would be the 
long. heavy dining.table with solid.looking 
chairs and stools, and a chair with high back 
ut the head of the table for the master. 

Around the walls a few oak Yorkshire nattem 
chairs just sufficiently carved to enrich without 
causing discomfort. Upon one side of the 
fireplace would be the long settle with high back 
und capacious box.seat and shaped arms form- 
ing a cosy corner free from draughts: or, 
perhaps two settles would be used, which, 
M moved together, would form a small, ingle 
nook. 

On one side of the room will be the dresser, 
with a central cupboard with carved panels. 
and on each side four or five drawcrs with solid 
brass drop handles. 

Near the living room will be the still room 
and buttery, and, across the vestibule, tke 
parlour, a bright, sunny room panelled in 
white, or with light green stiles and rails and 
white filling, with ribbed ceiling in white plaster, 
and deep diamond-paned bay window. 

The bedrooms are large and airy with lattice 
windows and clean sweet scent of clean linen. 
and a flavour subtle and no way to be imitated 
which comes from old oak panels, and lavender 
and beeswax rubbed into shining floors, and 
that quiet daintiness which marked the presence 
of the old-world gentlewoman. 


The Plan and Details. 


The development of the plan is too archac- 
logical to discuss to-night, and has not much 
practical interest except as regards the influeace 
on the external treatment. Plans may be 
divided into three types for the smaller domestic 
work of the county. The single bay, the double 
bay, and the triple bay. In the first heading 
all the smaller yeomen's houses can be 
classed under, such as Craeg Hall, Fewston, a 
simple spanned house with a projecting porch 
at one end, Countersett Hall, an interesting 
house of late XVIIth century date, in Wenslev- 
dale, with a projecting porch a little to the 
left of the centre line. 

The simpler houses have, to my mind, a 
charm that the larger houses do not possess; 
absolute simplicity in outline, with an interest- 
ing projecting porch with gable and finials, and 
the windows of varied sizes, all speaking to the 
passer-by of the use of the room behind. The 
large mullioned and transomed window of the 
hall or houseplace, the smaller windows of the 
minor rooms, the simple projecting bay of the 
parlour, and single light of the dairy form an 
idcal composition for a small house. 

The double bay plan, such as Swinsty Hall. 
Tong Hall, Driglington, form another type of 
good grouping, and the larger triple bay plan 
of such houses as Oakwell Hall complete the 
list. coming under the heading of Minor 
architecture." We will now analyse a few of 
the items that make these delightful composi- 
tions. Perhaps the most striking and distinc- 
tive feature of the style is the window. It is 
a feature that is very elastic, and can be pulled 
out horizontally or vertically without damaging 
in any way its character. It may consist of 3 
single light or a dozen, and can be fitted to anv 
use: small room or large hall, dairy or bed. 
room. We make a very great mistake, when we 
design this kind of window, in making the lights 
too wide ; the usual practice is 1 ft. 10 in. wide. 
which is considerably too wide. The old 
windows measure from a foot to, at most, 18 in. 
in width, and if more light is required the size 
of the window should be increased. Another 
fault is we make the transom too high —5 ft. 6 in. 
to 5 ft. 9 in. from the floor to the underside of 
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the transom is amplc. and it is a very tall man 
whose eye-level is 5 ft. 6 in. high. Too great 
a height in the lower windows is bad ; it destroys 
the propertion between the lower light and the 
upper one. And another practical objection is 
the iron casements in the lower light. if too 
high, become strained in time. and do not fit— 
4 ft. is really a maximum size for a casement. 

The mullions are from 5 in. to 6 in. wide over 
all, and in places where an appearance of 
strength is required 64 in. is better. A double 
order in the jambs give a character and strength 
to the window impossible to obtain where the 
glass is only 4 in. or 5 in. from the wall surface, 
as in a single order window. An ideal dimension 
for a mullioned window is the lights to be 16 in. 
wide. mullions 5 in., depth from wall face to 
glass surface 8 in., depth of outer order 2} in., 
height of lower light 3 ft., and the upper light 
2 ft. 3 in.. thus obtaining four panes in the 
lower and three panes in the upper. 

Mullions may be splayed or slightly (very 
slightly) hollow or 'ovolo in section, the square 
fillets never less than 1j in. A quaint little 
touch may bc obtained by leaving square blocks 
of stone at the mitres of the mullions and 
ae this conceit may be seen at Oakwell 
H 

Head stones 9 in. deep are sufficient, but where 
no hood mould is proposed they may varv in 
size if more than one stone in length is required ; 
this you will find in dozens of cases, it. takes 
away the hard level line. You will sce it in the 
work of Mr. Lutzens; the same idea may be 
applied to the sills. 

Jamb stones should have. plenty of tail into 
the wall, and the plan of cutting down cubical 
stone here is a grent mistake. Each stone 
should be shown on your details, as a lot 
depends on the popr bounding and the nice 
line you can obtain, and hood moulds are 
generally made too small, 5 in. deep should be a 
minimum. 3 in. deep is mean. Another point to 
remember is the mitred and returned end to the 
hoods and strings ; the old men always treated 
these little points in an effective manner. 
Sometimes only mitred and returned, others with 
a deep vertical return; sometimes with two 
mitres, and again some quaint little shield or 
scroll. 

A word or two regarding the glazing would 
not be amiss. Plain oblong glazing looks the 
best. A good proportion of pane is to take the 
width of the pane (determined, of course. by the 
width of the light) project this width vertically, 
then take the diagonal, and when projected 
vertically, it will give vou the desired height. 
À pane too squat is bad, as is the pane too 
elongated. Simple lozenge-shaped panes can 
be effectively worked provided you dont get 
them too long : the shape of the ace of diamonds 
found in old playing cards, is good. A propor- 
tion of 5 to 3 will work admirably. Pattern 
glazing should be used with care. and the 
simpler the better. The octagon and dot, and 
the roundel are good, anything in the shape of 
the vicious curves of L' Art Nouveau should 
never be introduced. Jead cames should 
never be less than a full 1 in. wide, and a 
practical point to be remembered is to get a 
good rounded section with a very thick weh. 
and see that the joints are well soldered. Saddle 
bars 4 in. look well, and should be introduced as 
part of the design. A little stained glass may 
be introduced if of very good design and colour. 
Public-house cheap glazing is better omitted. 


The Walling. 

The type of walling in a Yorkshire house is a 
great factor in its design. <A paper could very 
well be devoted to this subject. The two 
classes of stone used in Yorkshire-—the sand. 
stone and limestone, each require an absolute 
different treatment. 

(Great care must he taken not to get the 
dressings too finely worked. A too great 
contrast between the walling and the dressings 
is never found in the best cxamples, and the 
modern method of rough parpoint pitch-faced 
walling with drafted angles and finrcly-rubbed 
dressings is to be deplored, it has too much of 
the machinz about it to be pleasant. 

Limestone walling permits of finer detail in 
the finishings. Again, there are various 
methods to be used suited to the different types 
of stone. The limestone walling of York and 

Tadcaster is in large stones generally built in 
courses with a rather finely dragged surface. 

The limestone of the dales is in small stones 

always in coursed with wide joints rather rough 
on face. Splendid examples of this type are to 
be found in the district around Settle. One 
specially delightful cottage at Austwich is built 
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in equal courses of stones 7 in. deep and about 
10 in. long, and at the caves are two courses of 
thin sandstone. The walling is grey-white in 
colour, the eaves stones are greenish-brown, and 
the slating a dark greenish grev, a beautiful 
example of simple colouring. 


The Roof. 

The roofs of the stone slates homesteads are 
comparatively of a flat pitch owing to the large 
slates used to cover them. 

As a rule. you will find the slates graduate in 
size from the eaves to the ridge; there is no 
doubt as to the esthetic value of this arrange- 
ment. They vary in thickness from ] in. to 
1! in. in some cases. 

The joints of the old slate roofs were pointed 
with a species of moss obtained from the waste 
land bogs, this was well padded into the joints 
and under the head of the slates, and in a short 
time the moss developed and filled all inter. 
stices, a much better way than the modern 
method of pointing in lime, which works loose 
very quickly even when well incorporated with 

air. | 
Lead being difficult and expensive to obtain, 
valleys were constructed in stone, generally a 
saddle back ridge was turned upside down, and 
the slates projected over the edges, and in the 
case of the smaller slates they were swept round 
in a curve in the same way the Colleyweston 
slating is donc. 

Thatch was used a great deal. good rye straw 
was the best material, tied with ling fibre to thc 
rounded saplings used as rafters, and well pegged 
down. A thick layer was placed in the ridge 
and peggec and laced down, the eaves projected 
about 18 in.. and the thatch cut clean at right 
angles with the surface of walling:. 


Doorways. 

The earlier doorways directly following the 
Perpendicular period had either elliptical door 
heads with separate arch stones, as at Swinsty 
Hall, or were in cne large stone with a flat- 
pointed soffit. 

Jambs were moulded generally with two 
moulds with a fillet between: the cuter mould 
ran up to the head and returned across square, 
the inner mould followed the shape of the soffit, 
and the spandrils formed by this arrangement 
were filled with either a sunk eye or with carving. 
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Gables. 


Gables naturally followed the slope of the 
roofs, and were generally from a foot to 18 in. 
above the level of the slates. The details of the 
copings show the gradual development from 
the Perpendicular period to the classic types of 
the XVIIIth century. The weathered and roll 
coping of the early periods are to be found at 
Guiseley, Burmsall Grusington ; then the hollow 
or cyma mould. and gradually the filleted fascia 
developed. The apex had usually a finial 
termination, and here and at the feet of the 

ables the village mason let his fancy roam a 

ittle. and dozens of quaint and curious examples 

are to be found. some more curious than 
beautiful. The hour glase, the ball terminal, 
pyramid gablet. and crocketted or voluted 
pinnacle, are amongst the most commcn 
specimens. The corbel at the foot of the gable 
is another little feature generallv treated in a 
clever manner; and unique examples are to be 
found at Grinton and Swaledale, Thorolby. 
Guyle, etc. In the middle of the gable you will 
often find a little window which gives a valuable 
note in the composition, often oval in shape, 
with sunk spandrils as at West Witton, 
triangular or circular, sometimes just a slit with 
a quaintly cusped head. 


Eaves. 

Eaves were criginally without any gutters, 
the rafters showing sometimes shaped but 
generally left free from the tool. Occasionally 
corbel courses are found with gargoyles at the 
bottom of the valleys, as at Swinsty, in the 
earlier examples parapets with gutters behind 
are to be seen, as at Bellerby in Wensleydale, 
but the scarcity of lead soon made the village 
builder give up using this rather fine feature. 


Chimneys and Fireplaccs. 


Chimney stacks are in the great majority 
built square or oblong in plan. with a square 
base and wide projecting weathering, following 
the rake of the roof built with the stack. Early 
examples, as at Bolton and: Masham, havo 
moulded and battlemented copings. latcr 
cappings are made up of a bead necking, and a 
simple cavetto. ovolo, or cyma mould with fillets. 
Circular chimney shafts in stone are to be found 
in Swaledale and at Rigton, near Harrogate. 
The stacks were generally built of ashlar in 
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slabs from 5 in. to 7 in. thick, but, where ashlar 
was difficult to obtam, they were built up of 
rubble ot thin laminated stone, and finished with 
a thick rough-edged stone slate cap. 

A very common form of chimney stack ts the 
laige projecting chimney built. up from the 
pround, and with their ample dimension 
suggest cosy ingle nooks inside. 

The carly fireplaces were formed by a wide 
arch covering a recess about 7 ft. wide by 3 ft. 
deep, with very often a raised hearth. Some 
very interesting. stone fireplaces of the curly 
part of the XVIth century have been found 
during the restoration of St. William's College. 

An early example of XIVth century date i5 
to be seen m the old Hall at Preston in Wenslev- 
dale ; later examples have moulded jambs and 
heads designed and constructed. in a similar 
manner to the entrance doors. 

Later came the basket grate and hob, of 
which dozens remain. Wide ingle nooks are a 
feature to be found in nearly every house, their 
dimensions compare very favourably with the 
modern types of ingle nooks, which are generally 
formed by wooden screens, and are a bit of 
imitation half-timber work over. 
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Memorials of Old. Surrey. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Cuarkies Cox, LL. D.. F. S.A. 
Illustrated with thirty-five plates and 
forty-two line drawings. Demy 8vo. 


(London : George Allen & Sons. Ruskin 

House, Rathbone-place. 15s. net.) 
No BriTER choice could have been made in 
selecting Dr. Cox as the editor of the Surrey 
volume of this excellent series of the 
memorials of the counties: of England, the 
general editor of which is the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchhield, M.A., F. S. 4. Dr. Cox is a well- 
known antiquary and topographical writer, 
and the articles which have been contributed 
by him and others are of an original 
character and by writers of an established 
reputation. The volume is particularly rich 
in interesting articles, and it would be 
valuable if only for the contribution by Mr. 
P. M. Johnston, F. R. I. B. A., F. S. A. on 
‘The Wall Paintings in Surrey Churches.“ 
with drawings by the author, including the 
famous Chaldon painting, ^ The Laader of 
Salvation and the Torments of Hell." The 
article is descriptive, but the author makes 
some interesting and suggestive observations. 
Other valuable contributions are on ‘* Roods, 
Screens, and Lofts in Surrev, by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance, M.A.. F.S.A.. and " The Royal 
Residences in Surrey, by Mr. J. lavenor- 
Perry. the illustrations in each case being 
supplied by the authors. Other articles in 
the volume include :—*'* Historic Surrey,” by 
Mr. H. E. Malden, M. A.; Surrey Before 
the Nornan Conquest," bv Mr. G. Chinch. 
F. S. A. Scot, F. G. S.; “The - Forests of 
Nurrev," by the Editor: Memorial Brasses 
in the County," by Mr. F. R. Fairbank, 
M.D., F. S. A.; The Fortunes of Lambeth 
Palace," by Mr. 8. W. Kershaw. XI. A., 
F. S. A.; The Abbey of Bermondsey,” by 
Mr. Fairbank; he Abbeys of Chertsey 
and Waverley.” bv the Editor; and ‘ The 
Post Reformation Foundations in Surrey,” bv 


Me. Malden. The volume is an admirable 

addition to the series. 

Colour Printing aud Colony Printers. By 
ReonkenT M. Beren. With a chapter on 


'* Modern Processes ^ by W. Gamble. 


270. with an excellent index. Eight half tone 


illustrations and twenty-three in colour.“ 
(London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 
1910. 12s Hd. net.) 


It is a pleasure to the reviewer to come upon a 
book which he may praise almost. without 
reserve, though with a soberness and moderation 
which consorts with the authors subject. and 
method. and i5 not due to the desire to deal 
chantablv, overcoming a temptation to condemn. 
Mr. Burch has produced a technical history. 
which though not exhaustive, for that would 
re 1uire a library, is vet sufheient—at any rate, for 
our taste—and shows evidence of considerable 
research. We do not remember in it any facts 
which are startling and new, but rather many 
which, though easily accessible, were scattered 
and are here pathered together and marshalled in 
the narrow column, such as the history of what 
is in our day a detinitely and specialised activity 
always presents. To determme who mav and 
who may not justly be put upon vour roll is no 
casy thing, and so in this matter of. colour 


lat of pictures. 
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printing; while in modern times the way is fairly 
clearly defined. in earlier davs the author s task 
becomes. more dificult. Without. questioning 
the ruling fact that printing of any sort implies 
reproduction, one may say that the whole scope 
and aim of colour printing has changed. and if 
we would cavil with our author it would hc on 
the ground that he seems to be unconscious of 
this. Though even here we are inclined to think 
that the reviewer shonld be grateful to the 
writer. who, being immersed in the details 
and imimediacies of his subject, leaves the 
philosophic crux for him, the. reviewer, to 
explain in terms of that larger outlook which 
should be his chief qualitication for his task. 
The volume before us is a plain and sensible 
hook. Being written in English it is written 
from the English point of view, and any necessary 
reference to Continental work, and there are 
inevitably many, is treated as an excuse, and 
one. the necessity of which it is hinted, all true 
patriots will deplore. The book does not, as 
two hundred years ago it almost certainly would 
have done, begin in chaos, and endeavour to 
assign the invention of the craft to the Deity, 
Moses, or Alfred the Great; neither does the 
author do more than touch upon, to show that 
he is aware of this, the earliest, though 
separate origin. in the Far East. or Cicero's 
reference to the beniquissimnm. — Varronis 
iurentum by which pictures were reproduced, 
though how exactly we do not. know. There 
are other partially or wholly fabulous tales and 
manuscripts of whose handiwork there is some 
doubt. But these things very properly do not 
concern us. Printing begins with Gutenburg. 
At tirst colour printing consists merely of the 
use of coloured ink —red. usually—instead of 
black or ordinary type, and the unsuccessful 
attempts to rival the illuminator who was 
still employed even on printed books. But. 
colour printing proper. as we now understand 
it, the reproduction of coloured pictures, does 
not come to pass till between 1500-50 with the 
chiaroscuro printers, Parmegiano, Ugo da Carpi, 
the Cranachs, amd the wonderful Altdorfer. 
With these men it was an art, just as the 
engraving and etching was; an art by which 
effects could be produced whieh could be 
attained in no other wav. Doubtless they 
thought little of this aspect ; were in all prob- 
ahility engrossed in endeavours to turn out a 
There was no need for them. 
as for us, to ponder the ethics of their method 
and pursue it self-consciously. The mechanical 
way of doing a thing was never distressing, was 
indeed attractive to ingenious minds until the 
XIXth century, when machines became the 
masters, rather than the servants, of man. 
After these men there is a considerable gap. 
Wonderful. almanacks, advancing little, con- 
tinued to he the chief exemplars of the art. until 
we come to the central figure of all--Le Bilon. 
The story of the career of this very pushtul 
person, at first on the Continent (he was born 
in Frankfort-on-Wain. 1667). and later and for 
most of his working hfe in England, is too com- 
plicated for compression here. From the point. 
of view of the history of colour printing. the 
central fact is that he applied Newton's theory 
of primary colours. At first Newton thought 
there were seven, and Hook thought there were 
two, and later Newton came to the conclusion 


that there were for all practical purposes but 


three basie colour sensations. and he fixed them 
as Prussian blue, yellow. ochre, and red. lake 
with an admixture of carmine. These precise 
colours do not hold to-day, but the essential 
fact that there are three, red, blue. and vellow, 
is known and used. Le Blon was the first to 
use it. As he had no photographic methods 
such as we have to-day for discntangling the 
eolour clements to obtain his tones and values, 
he emploved m. zotint for the groundwork of 
his pictures, and thus straightaway found a 
half-tone thres-colour process, which in essen- 
tials has only recently been superseded. 
Other names, Baxter, Owen Jones, Humphreys., 
and Vizetelly, to mention a few of the more out- 
standing. occur in quick succession in the history 
ot the development of this idea combined with 
lithographic processes, but it is not until the 
early tifties with the invention of. photo- 
lit hography that elimination of the personal 
element and the individual eve is seen to be 
possible. Colour printers to-day regard this 
as a desirable consummation, and undoubtedly 
from the standpoint of one who requires accurate 
reproduction this is so. We no longer look for 
special qualities in the colour print— qualities 
inherent in the process, and only bv it to be 
obtained, unless we are dealing with the work of 
one of those whe, like Frite Thaulau, for 
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instance, consciously work to obtain them. It is 
hut one more example of what was once a highly 
skilled craft at least, becoming but a sctentihe 
process. The transition js not yet complete. In 
the authoritative chapter on modern processes by 
Mr. W. Gamble, what he says of the many balf- 
tone processes shows that much still depende 
on the artistic skill of the operator. But there 
can be no doubt that. the aim is to eliminate 
that uncertainty and Icave all tothe“ machine. 


Lires of the British Sculptors By 
E. Beresford) Chancellor. (Chapman & 
Hall. 12s. 6d.) 


A vast amount of useful information is given 
in tms book, and many suggestions for the 
association of the sculptor with the architect 
will be found. The early allusion. hy the 
author to " pearls of sculpture” enshrined in 
the “oysters of brick or stone " prepares us 
tor a popularly written treatise. The velune 
is mainly biographical and anecdotal, but ts 
no less interesting on that account. Begiuumg 
with the unknown men who went by the nam”. 
not, of sculptors, but of carvers, marbleiz, or 
stonecutters, Mr. Chancellor finishes with the 
hfe and work of Chantrey. Although the 
main work is devoted to British artists. teom 
is found for some foreigners who worked im 
England, among whom was Torngiano. wh 
net ouly achieved fame by breaking Me hel 
angelos nose, but by producing the statue of 
the Countess of Richmond in Westminster 
Abbey, and other works in England fea 
Henry VIII. Nicholas Stone, born in 1585 
near Exeter, the son of a quarrvman, had a 
large practice as a sculptor, and made be 
mark also as an architect. In the latter 
capacity he worked for Lord Danby, building 
Cornbury in 1651. and. for the Countess ef 
Arundie, Tart Hall, which stood to the south 
of the present Buckingham Palace. He was 
* Master Mason to his Majesty (Charles I. 
Hubert le Scour, who created the famons 
brass statue of Charles I., and Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, father to Colley Cibber, the dramatist. 
are given places in the book, though they 
were foreigners. Francis Bird was engaged 
ou the embellishment of St. Paul's Cathedral 
through the influence of Wren.  Nollekens. 
born in Soho, in 1757. became a Roval 
Academician in 1772 and made a forture 
(partly through dealing) of over 200.46. 
which was 50.0007. over the sum left by the 
industrious and successful Chantrey, who died 
in 1841. f 


Cliff Castles and Cave Dwelling: of Eurer. 


Bv the Rev. S. Bartxe-GotLp. (Seeley. 
12s. 6d.) 
NO TOWN PLANNING schemes harassed the 


architects, if there were any, in the days (f 
the cave dwellers, though it is evident from Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s hook that some expert are bites 
tural advice would have been advantageou- 
Primitive arrangements sufticed, however, and 
in modern times there have been many people 
who have found civilisation irksome, and have 
retired. to the caves where their ancestor 
hved. The emancipation of humanity trem 
the freedom of life in the caves. tock mam 
centuries, and no more. stimulating arti 
quarian pursuit can be umagimed than the 
reconstruction of life under the old conditions 
A high degree of craftsmanship was reached 
by the peuple who fashioned ornaments 
carved images, made various utensils. and im 
other ways inttoduced. art mto their hives. 
while the coms of every period. afford an 
IneNbaustile mine of fustorical wealth. 
During the exploration of Wookes tel 
Somerset. a few months ago. coms were found 
ranging from Vespasian te Valentinian lI 
The 1 of Nottingham har beer: 
the scene of many valnable discoveries Mr 
Raring-Gould has much to say concerns 
pre historic man and his ways in England 
and on the Continent, and his book, wiih rts 
numerous illustrations, 1s full of interest. 


ST. JORN'$, EDMONTON. 

An appeal is made for funds to erect ari 
equip a mission hall and vicarage at Edme” 
ton in connexion with the (Church. of œ 
John's, which was built. in 1906. from the 
designs of Mr. €. H. B. Quennell. F RIBA 
It is intended that the hall shall accommodat» 
500 children, giving infants a large separa? 
room and providing classtooms. Dorat. >s 
max be sent to the—Hev, A. R. Adams, 173. 
Dy soreroad, Upper Edmonton, N. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Ar the fortnightly sitting of this Board on 
N the following matters were dealt 
with :— 

North-Weatern Hospital. — The Hospitals 
Committee submitted plans by Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle, architect. for the conversion, at 
^n estimated cost of 2.8007., of two wards of 
one pavilion at the North-Western Hospital 
into forty isolation. chambers, and it was 
agreed that, subject. to the sanction of tlic 
Local Government Board, the work should be 
carried out. 

Belmont Workhouse. —It was resolved to 
approve of plans for altcrations and additions 
at the Belmont Workhouse, and to forward 
them tothe Local Government Board for their 
sanction. The works shown on the plans are 
estimated by the Engineer-in-Chief to cost 
2.855/., and comprise the provision of addi- 
tional sanitary accommodation and the exten- 
ion of the laundry. 


— — ů 
LAW REPORTS. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice Eve.) 
Party Wall Dispute. 
Ellis v. Llewellyn. 


THIS case was heard on June 16, and the 
plaintiff, Mr. Fredk. Walter Ellis, of Harding 
Villa, Eastbourne, sued Mr. Wm. Llewellyn. 
a builder, of Eastbourne, for an injunction to 
restrain him from building over or upon and 
from using or attempting to use as a party 
wall the western wall of the plaintiff's house. 
Harding Villa, or any part of such wall. and 
from otherwise trespassing upon or inter- 
fering with the plaintiff's house and premises 
except to the extent amd in the manner 
mentioned in an agreement of February 21, 
1911. 

Mr. Adams, who appeared for the defend- 
ant, said that the real question between the 
parties was as to whether or not, upon the 
true construction of the short agreement of 
February last, he had the right to uso one 
wall or another wall, one being the wall of 
the house and the other being a boundary 
party wall. 

Mr. Becboe. for the plaintiff, said that the 
defendant had pulled down tho party wall. 
and was going to make plaintiff's wall his 
external wall. All the paintiff wanted to do 
was to stop defendant from any further 
operations on that side of the premises. 

After some discussion, his lordship assented 
to the motion standing over for a fortnight, 
the defendant in the meantime undertaking 
nct to further build over or upon any part of 
the plaintiff's land or premises. 


William Whiteley, Ltd. 
Settlement of Action as to Buildings. 


In the Chancery Division on Thursday (15th) 
Mr. Justice Swinfen-Eady had in his list for 
trial the action of Gibbon vr. William Whitelev. 
Ltd. The parties, however, conferred in Court 
for an hour and a half, and when his lordship 
tcok his seat after that interval he was 
informed that the delay had enabled them to 
come to terms, which would relieve his lord- 
chip of the necessity of hearing the case. Mr. 
Frank Russell, K.C., in making this announce- 
ment, said he appeared, with Mr. Cann, for 
the plaintiffs, and Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., and 
Mr. Berne for the defendants. The action 
was brought. to restrain the erection of certain 
buildings which faced the plaintiffs’ premises 
opposite in Porchester-gardens at the junction 
of Porchester-gardens and Quecn’s-road, Bavs- 
water. The plaintiffs were the freehold rever- 
sioners of the premises. By the terms come to 
the plaintiffs did not seck to obtain from the 
Ceurt an injunction, the buildings having. in 
fact, been erected. or substantially. to their 
full height; but thev proposed to take judg- 
ment for an agreed sum of 4007. as damages 
to the reversioners, and en order on the 
defendants to pav the taxed costs of the 
action, the oosts to bo taxed, as between 
solicitor and client. In addition to that the 
parties had come to certain terms, tho short 
effect of which was that in the event of the 
plaintiffs buildings having to be altcred or 
rebuilt they should be at liberty to raise the 
front main wall of the buildings to a height 
cqual to the existing height of the defendants’ 
new parapet, but no higher, except in the 
event of Mesers. Whitelev at some future date 
raising the height of their buildings. 

His lordship said the order would state that 
the plaintiffs and the defendants cansented to 
judgment in the terms counsel had read, which 
would be set out, and there would be judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs for the sum of 400/. 
us the agreed amount of damages, and costs to 
be taxed between solicitor and client. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. . 


Barnes.—In order to increase the discharz- 
ing capacity of the Castelnau sewer. a Small 
pump plant is to bo put in, and the sewer 
in Madrid-road extended. The estimated cost 
is 4007. Plans have been passed for Mr. 
E. J. Partridge for eighteen houses, Rosslyn- 
avenue, and for Messrs. New & Son for a 
garaze at The Hermitage," Grange-road. 

Croydon.—Plans sections, and estimates 
have been submitted by the Sanitary Sur- 
veyor to the Rural District Council for niaking- 
up the following roads: akwood-avenue, 
Mitcham, 4374. ; Brambledown-road, Walling- 
ton, 1,1264.; Hall- road. Wallington, 646/.: 
Woodcote-avenuc, Wallington, 758/. The final 
apportionment for the making-up of Gorringe 
Park-avenue, Mitcham, has been put. at 181“. 
The necessary notices are to be served upon 
the owners. The following proposals have been 
passed :—Surrey Education Comittee, school, 
Sandy-lane, Beddington; Mr. S. Snath, 
seven hewes Guv-road, Beddington; Messrs. 
Baines & Son, dairy. ete., Brighton road. Bed- 
dington; Selected Estates Company, twenty- 
two houses, Eastbourne-road, Mitcham. 

East Ham.—The Chief Sanitary Inspector. 
in his annual report, says that one regrets 
that the building .bv-laws do not give greater 
power over the quality of the materials used 
in new buildinge when the health of the people 
depends as much upon what. a house is built 
as the manner in which it is built. By tho 
powers vested in the Council under the East 
Ham Improvenicuts Acts, 100 superficial ft. 
of hard, durable paving can be insisted upon 
in all premises within the Borough. This 
concession, which Parliament conferred upon 
East Hain, has been of enormous benefit, 
although the fuH amount is seldom asked for, 
as it is not necessary. But a cement path 
nnmediatelv adjoming the brickwork at the 
back end front of a house is most essential, 
both for keeping the house dry and the floor 
clean. During tho vear notices have been 


served calling upon owners either to provide. 


or Tepair paving of 646 houses, as compared 
with 738 for the previous year. The Inspector 
goes on to say that as regards nuisances, 
choked drains occupy the foremost position: 
the number of houses affected and attended to 
equals 2,117, being an increase of 512 for the 
previous year. In Beckton and North Wool- 
wich Ward there are 2,605 houses, and at 525 
of these it was necessary for the drains to 
receive attention, being equal to 20 per cent. 
These figures certainly appear large, but the 
explanation is that the svstem of drainage is 
of the kind known as ‘‘ Combined.” and if 
the main drain is choked near the sewer con- 
nexion it affects a large number of houses, 
and, judging from the articles frequently re- 
moved from drains, one is compelled to state 
that thero has often been carelessness on the 
part of the tenants. Tho work of unstopping 
and cleansing drains is carried out by the 
Council’s own workmen, who have had many 
vears’ training, and are thoroughly capable 
mcn, experienced in their work, and 
conscious of its importance; thev dis- 
charge tbeir duties (which are most onerous 
and frequent!y dangerous) moet creditably. 
During the year a large amount of time 
has been devoted to the testing and 
examination of drains, and at 748 houses the 
drains have been tested cither by chemicals, 
wmoke, or water, and in 310 instances defects 
have been discovered, with the result that at 
249 of the premises it has necessitated the re- 
construction of the drainage system, and at 
sixtwone houses the relaving of the branch- 
drain connexions. In addition, there has 
been 314 new coil pans and traps fixed, and 
nine new soil pipes erccted. At the whole of 
these works of sanitary amendment the work 
has been done under the strict supervision of 
the District Inspector, und no pines were per- 
mitted to be covered until tho new work had 
heen water-tested and passed. It ceccasionally 
happens that cheap and indifferent jobbers 
will try to complete the work before intimat- 
ing to the Inspector that the work has com- 
menced. notwithstanding the fact that it is 
specially pointed out in the notice served 
calling upon them to do the work, that in- 
formation must be given to the Inspector 
before commencing, and a stamped postcard 
accompanies everv drain notice. However, it 
is the gencral rule to inform the Inspector. 
Early in the year a conviction was obtained, 
and the work ordered by the court to be done 
a second time. In this case the owner only 
repaired a broken drainpipe at night by the 
aid of a candle light. the work being badly 
done. Under the East Ham Improvement 
Act. 1903. a person performing bad drain- 
work is liable to be procecded against, and if 
his master can satisfy the court that he is 
not responsible, the workman himself is liable 
to conviction. The work connected with 
drainage reconstruction must be regarded as 
the most important devolving upon an 


‘supervises and passes it. 
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Inspector; the fact that the work 15 hidden 
from view and defects (if any) cannot be seen 
edds to the responsibility of the person who 
One knows that to 
conscientiously discharge these duties involves 
the expenaiture of much time, but it is a good 
investment for the prevention of recurrence of 
eanitary defects, which should be the primary 
object of a health official. 

Finchlcy.—The following plans have been 
passed: Sister Aldegundis, classrooms, rear 
of Nether-street; Messrs. Farebrother & Co., 
sixteen houses, Mountficld-road and Holly 
Park; Mr. A: Hutton, joinery works, Nether- 
street. Plans have been lodged by the follow- 
ing:—Brent Garden Village, Finchley. Ltd.. 
three houses, Finchley-wav, Brent Garden 
Village; Mr. J. Watts, twelve houses, Briar- 
field: avenue: Mr. E. C. Arden, two roads and 
sewers, near Manor Cottage Tavern: Chair- 
man and Committee, Finchley Unitarian 
Church, church hall, ete.. Granville-road. 

Greenwich. — The annual report of the 
Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Ernest Anni») 
says that as regards the housing of the work- 
ing classes, premises have been found to be 
overcrowded in thirty-four cases, which have 
all been abated, and in three cases the illegal 
use of underground rooms has been diecon- 
tinued. Four hundred and fifty-seven houses 
have been generally repaired; 3542 premises 
have been cleansed, limewashed, and repaired; 
twenty-nine have been improved as regards 
their ventilation; 202 premises have had the 
walls and ceilings cleansed throughout, and 
256 premises have been partially cleansed; 
leaky house roofs and gutters have been re- 
pe in 406 cases; nuisances from dampness 
rave been abated in 123 cases; dampness of 
walls have been remedied in ninety-seven 
cases; direct connexion between the interna! 
sanitary fittings of houses and the drain have 
been disconnected, trapped, and amended in 
237 cases; similarly 107 stack-pipes have been 
disconnected, trapped, and amended: two 
houses have been abolished as unfit for habita- 
tion; and other nuisances, principally of 
dilapidations and want of underflon ventila- 
tion, have also been attended to in thirteen 
cases. No definite proceedings have been 
taken either under the Publio Health (Londen) 
Act, 1891. or the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts for the clesing of anv properties, 
but in many instances requirements under 
notices to abate the nuisance arising on such 
properties have been of euch an extensive 
character that the ownere have themselves 
voluntarily closed eleven houses ‘rather than 
spend the money required to put them into 
such a condition as to comply with the notices 
served upon them. The Greenwich Hospital 
Estates Department have been carrving out 
considerable improveinents to their property 
in different parts of the Borough. A portion 
of the site of the ‘““Ship” Hotel having been 
c'eared, and upon this sixteen houses have 
been erected of a commodious type. including 
bathroom, lavatory basin, and drving cloect. 
which conveniences are not usually included 
in working-class dwellings. These dwellings 
are let at an inclusive rental of 12s. per week. 
Other similar dwellings have also been erected 
hv them in the Old Woolwich-road. Bath- 
reams have been, and are being, provided in 
many of the older properties on the estate 
with he idea of bringing the property up to 
date and supplying a very necessary want. 
Notices of dilapidation have been served on 
other les«es on this estate, and in this wav a 
good deal of work has been dono by this body 
as landlords to improve their property, and at the 
same time provide working-class dwelling ac 
conunodation. London is still without any sati-- 
factory solution to the difficult question of 
combined drainage, and the problems that fre- 
quently arise are the occasion of increasine 
expenditure on behalf of the Council which 
ought morally to be defrayed by the property 
owners themselves. There is an increasing 
tendency among sanitary autherities outside 
London to promote Bills dealing with thts 
question. either by combination or otherwise, | 
and it is sincerely to be honed that at no 
distant date London sanitary authorities will 
adopt similar methods. 

Ham pstead.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. R. C. Edwards, Norfolk-street. Strand. 
W.C.. for the enlargement of the Blind School 
in Upper Avenue-road. 

Hendon — Plans and estimates have been 
approved for making-up the following 
etreets: — Thorverton- road. Caddington- road. 
Middleton- road. Corringham- road. Temple- 
gardens, St. John's-road. Bvron- road. part of 
Templar'savenae, part of Ravenseroft- avenue. 
and part of Wentworth-avenue. A suggestion 
hy the Survevor for permission to use tarmac 
in connexion with the road construction works 
was approved. Application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 622/. for kerbing and channelling works 
proposed to be carried. out in Bittacy-hill. 
Mill Hill. The Survevor has been instrueted 
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to submit cstimate, for korbing and chan- 
nelling portion of the footpath in Finchlev- 
lane; also for making-up the road leading 
from Saunder’s-place by the side of the rail- 
way approach. The Survevor is also to bring 
up a report at tho next mecting of tho Fire 
Brigade Committee as to the estimated cost 
of establishing a permanent fire-station on a 
Site adjacent to the Council offices with accom- 
modation for all necessary fire appliance and 
for a staff of six permanent firemen: also for 
the establishment of suitable sub-stations at 
Golder's Green and Mill Hill with accom- 
modation in each case for two permanent. fire- 
men. The work of piping the dich in 
Hammer's-hill is to be carried out at a cost 
of 1007. The Council have approved the plans 
&ubmitted by the Borough Survevor for a new 
mortuary on a site at the rear of the Council 
offices. The estimated cost. is nut at 7797. 11s. 
Application is to be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow 800/. for 
the above work. The following plans have 
been passed :—Messrs. Edmondsons, Ltd., six 
shops, Golders Green-road, also two houses, 
Golder's Green-crescent; Mr. A. Phillips. 
motor house, Caddington-road: Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, manse and house, Central- 
equare; Mr. H. A. Champ, three houses, 
Shakespeare-road ; Second Hampstead Tenants. 
Ltd., three pairs of houses, Addison-wax, ten 
cottages, Erskine-hill, and pair of houses, 
Corringham-road; Messrs. C. F. Cheshir, four 
houses, Millwav: the London Cremation Com- 
panv, columbarium; Messrs. Haymills for Mr. 
E. Streather, three houses, Golder's Green- 
road; Kensington Freehold Land Trust, twelve 


houses, Breckenhurst- gardens, Mill Hill; 
Mars. Evans & Son, ten houses, Limes- 
avenue, Golder's Green. 4 


Hornscy.—The Borough Engineer and Sur- 
vevor was instructed at the last meeting of the 
Council to prepare plans and estimates, and. 
on receipt of tho approval of the Local 
Government. Board, to prepare contract draw- 
ings. specifications, and quantities, for the 
erection of workmen's dwellings at Highgate 
at an estimated cost of 36.0007, As scon as 
possible tenders are to be invited for the 
execution of the ecwaze works. It was 
mentioned by Alderman West. Chairman of 
the Housing Committee, that building opera- 
tions might be in hand bv the beginning cf 
the new vear if no further obstacles were 
placed in the wav bv the Local Government 
Board. Mr. Thes. Adams, of Wood Green. is 
to make-up: Linden-road at a cost of 1.458. 
Tho following plans have been passed : —Mr. 
A. Pirie, 40, Hearneville-road, Balham, six 
houses, Springcroft-avenue, Muswell Hill; Mr. 

. A. Lewis, ten houses. Springeroft- avenue. 
Muswell Hill: alterations and additions to 
All Saints’ Church, Highgate: Mr. John 
Farrer, three houses, Redston-road, Hornsey: 
Mewrs. Fredrick Bros., two houses, Cholmclev 
Park, and two in Causton-road, Highgate: 
Messrs. F. Cottrell. Ltd., Crouch Hill, altera- 
tions and additions to laundry. The Grove, 
Hornsev: Mr. Edward Smith, Roseberv- 
avenue, Clerkenwell, dental workshop, rear of 
33. Muswell-rise. 

Lewisham.—The roadway of a portion of 
Algernon-road is to be repaired at an csti- 
mated cost ef 325/ The tender of Messrs. 
Usher & Co., Ltd. has been accepted at 
256/. 16s. for supp!vine and erecting the iron 
and steel work and calvaniced-iron rooting, 


etc, to the cartshed at the Wearside road 
depot. The following plans have been 
passed :—Mesers. A. Roberts & Co., Ltd.. 


eight houses, Gruibal-read: Mr. A. J. Roddis, 
Six houses, Rushford-road; Mr. Jas. Watt, 
seven houses, Glenton-road; Mr. F. G. 
Crickett, houses, shops, and stores, Brownhill- 
road and Plassv-road. 

Richmond .—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr.. J. Backhurst, on behalf of 
Mewrs. Leach Bres. alterations and addition. 


13. Kine-street: Mr. H. G. Leslie, three 
housa, Fitzwi'lam-avenue: Mr. E. J. Part- 
ridge, Six houses, Martina Cottaces: Mr. 
F. J. Fisher. alteration, and additions to 


* Forester'5 Arms.’ George street. 

Wat!ord.—The Rural District Counri! has 
passed a plan fer alterations and additions 
to Stanborough' for the Seventh Day 
Adventist Union, Ltd. 

We stminster.—A joint Sub-Committe of the 
Works Committee and the Public Health Ccm- 
mittee have considered matters in regard to 
the approval of plans and supervision of con- 
struction of drains. The Sub-Committee have 
come to the conclusion that tho control of 
work under tha existing „stem is unsati:- 
factorv, and that it would be advantageous to 
the Council and more convenient to owners of 
property and builders if the supervision of all 
drainage works (except that part of the drain 
which hes between the intercenting trap and 
the sewer) and the construction of all water 
closets, soil pipes, and other apparatus and 
the approval ef all plans relating thereto, were 
referred to the Public Health Committee and 
the Public Health Department and that the 
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supervision of thc construction of so much cf 
cach. drain as lies between the intercepting 
trap and the cower be referred to the Works 
Committee and the Works Department. The 
by-laws relating to the deposit, of drainage 
plans requires that all plans shall be deposited 
in duplicate, and in future one copy of cach 
plan is to be deposited with the City Engincer 
and one with the Medical Officer of Health. 


This will enable the Works Department, as at 


present, to deal with the important question 
of the depth of the basement in its relation 
to the sewer in the case of new buildings or 
the rc-erection of old buildings. The Improve: 
ments Committee have again considered a 
notification from the London County Council 
with regard to an application from Mr. John 
Murray, F. R. I. B. A., 11, Suftolkstreet, S.W., 
for consent to proposed new building lines for 
portions of Glasshouse- street, the Quadrant, 
Piccadilly, Piccadilly-cirous, and Regent 
street. The Committee are still of opinion 
that advantage should be taken of the pulling 
down of the property Iving between Rezent- 
street and Glasshouse-street. for the widening 
of the latter thoroughfare, more especially in 
view of the proposed erection, at an early date. 
of a large hotel on the north eide of Glass- 
house-street. Mr. Keynes Purchase, F. R. I. B. A. 
20 and 22, Maddox-street. W.. has intimated 
to the Council that clients of his have acquired 
a long leaschold interest in Nes. 16 and 17. 
Poland.street, and that they are about to 
expend e considerable sum of money in erect- 
ing new buildings in place of the existing ones. 
Mr. Purchase mentions that ho has heard that 
a &cheme is suggested for opening out a 
new thoroughfare between Regent-street and 
Oxford.street by wav cf Great Marlborough- 
street and Nocl-etreet. and that these two 
houses, which form the nucleus of the posi- 
tion, would have to be removed to enable such 
a scheni? to be cartied cut. Plans had 
alreadv been prepared for putting up these 
new buildings. but befcre going further he is 
instructed to inquire, was there anv likelihood 
of such a tcheme being proceeded with. The 
Improven.ents Committee have decided that the 
Council should put in force the provisions of 
the Michael Angelo Tavlor's Act for the 
acquisition of the interests in the site ef the 
two houses in question. 

Woolwich.--Portions of Glyndon-road, Plum- 
stead, are to be rclaid with the Council's slab 
aving at an estimated cost of 1121. The fol- 
owing plans have been pa-sed :——Mr. W. Diesel- 
horst. Bowater-road, Woolwich. rubber shops, 
etc., Harden's Manorway, for Messrs. Siemens 
Bros. & Co., Ltd.; Mr. J. W. Stonhold. 425. 
Rirkbeck Bank- chambers. Holborn, W. C., 
cinematograph theatre. High-street, Plum- 
stead, for the Plumstead Cinematograph Com- 
pany (E. W. Peall, secretary): Mr. H. Parkin- 
son, 106, Camberwell.road, S. E., additions and 
alterations to the “ Windsor Castle" public- 
house, Maxey-road, Plumstead. i 


— — — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Metal Lathing, etc., Costa Rica. 


The following information is from the report 
bv H.M. Consul at San José (Mr. F. N. Cox) 
on the trade of Costa Rica in 1910, which will 
shortly be issued:—Severe shocks of earth- 
quake occurred in San José, Cartago, and 
adjacent districts on April 13, 1910. causing 
very general damage to buildings. Shocks of 
varving intensity continued daily for two 
months, and on May 4 a shock of great. 
violence. destroved the citv of Cartago almost 
completely, and caused the death of about 
900 inhabitants. The damage to property 
exceeded 500.0007. The rebuilding of Cartazo 
has been commenced, and a considerable 
impetus has been given to the building trade 
in the capital, A demand has eprung up for 
meta! lathing, licht structural iron, roof iron, 
and Pcrtland cement. 


— — — 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Indestructible Paint Company, of King’s 
House, King-street, London, E.C., send us 
particulars of Browning's colourless preserva- 
tive solution. An important feature of this 
preservative is that it is colourless, and dces 
not alter the appearance of the building by 
hiding the grain of the stonework or other 
material to which it 18 applied. The firm draw 
attention to the fact that the best time for this 
work ia dun a period of warm, dry weather, 
when the walls are dry and in an absorbent 
condition. Among the many structures which 
have been treated with the preservative are 
Cleopatra's Needle, Westminster Abbey, and 
St. Paul's Cathedral. A better testimonial 
would be hard to tiud. 
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Messre. Thomas Crapper & Company, Ltd, 
eanitarv engineers, of Cnelsea, forward us a 
price list of a few of their sp-cialite.. 
Crapper'e silent valvele.n Mster -u aste pre- 
venter and the Improved Kenon” discon- 
necting trap must be already known to the 
majority of our readers; nor need we do more 
than remind them of the tried excellence of 
the other sanitary appliances of every t; pe 
manufactured by the tirm. 

Mr. Alexander G. Lee, of 14, John etreet, 
Bedford-row, sends us a catalogue and price- 
ist of the ** All Time shect lead damp-course. 
The lasting qualities of the material are well 
illustrated by the ancient lead anchor of tho 
Greco-Roman period now in tho British 
Museum, which, after an immersion of cles 
upon two thousand vears. is nearly as perfect 
as when the lead first left the casting ladle. 
Starting from this test. Mr. Lee hae drawn the 
practical conclusion that sheet lead should be 
equally lasting when emploved as a damp- 
course, a conclusion which we see no reason to 
doubt. The sheet lead is made in all wal- 
widths, and is embedded in two protecting 
lavers of a apeciallv-prepared fibrous aspha!ted 
sheeting. Apart from the lowness cf the first 
cost, the ease with which the damp course mav 
be laid must result in a considcrable saving 
of labour, and consequently of monev. Among 
users of tho All Time" damp-course are the 
Admiralty, the War Office, tho Great Western 
Railway Company, and many leading archi 
tects. 

We havo received from the Bcwesfie!d Stec! 
Company, Ltd., of Stockton-on-Tees, a neat 
little pocket-beok containing particulars of the 
steel sheets (black and galvanised, plain and 
corrugated) manufactured by them. They also 
supply all euch accessorics as belts and nuts, 
gutters, ridzing, downpipinz, rain-water heads. 
etc. Useful tables and blank pages for 
memoranda bound up at the end maintain 
the pocket-book character of this handy Irttle 
lst, which the firm have specially issued for 
the Coronation Exhibition, where they ar^ 
showing eamplea of their manufactures. The 
London office and export sale department is 
at 110, Cannon-strect. B.C. 

The Beeston Foundry Companv. Ltd.. cf 
Becston. Notts. forward us their latest illus- 
trated catalogue cf boilers, radiators, pipe 
and valves. Attention is epectally drawn to 
the Duchess " radiator, fitted with the new 
" Beeston’ radiator valve. We need hard!" 
remind our readers that the Beczten Foundry 
Company are the manufacturers of the well- 
known * Robin Hood " sectional boilers. The 
“F” pattern small-sized beiler should meet 
a wide demand. Fer low prico and en 
quality it would be hard to beat tho CX 
pattern of the Becton demeetic boiler, 

Messrs. Matthew Wylie & Co, of 57, Robert- 
son-street, Glasgow, and Balfour House, Fins- 
bury-pavement. London, E.C., send ue tome 
illustrations of houses constructed of hollow 
concrete blocks, as made by their ` Ideal con- 
cre'e block moulding machine. Considerablo 
variety of design in consistent with the emplox- 
ment of this material. the adoption of which 18 
likely to become more and more widespread in 
tho near future. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 2.—Ry Kxiugr. FRANE, & Berisr. 
Stockton, Yorks.—Sandburn Estate, 467 a. Ur. 


RE de. RM PM MONEO coh ac £6,500 
By FRANKLIN & GIT. 
North Moreton, Berks.— The Filberts and 1 a. 
CVVT f WS 
Blewbury, Berks.— Gables Farm, 78 a. 0 r. " 
37 p., f eet ce bere ede Bes PAR RR Ma Le DUREE. sean 1, ved 
June 8.—By Kniout, FRS E. & River. 
Stone, Stafford. — Trentham Estate, 763 a. 1r. 
)J K ADM 18.775 
Ry BOARDMAN & OLIVER. 
Little Cornard, Suffolk. — Lorley Farm, 78 a. 
0 v. 39 P., ff 1.0 
E Suffolk. — Heath Farm. 152 a. 2 r. 
LA Mu HM weg £26 2.00 
Boxford, Suffolk. — Turk's Hall Farm, 123 a. Or. 
Spei c eR EMT San bieak nave" " 2,100 
June 9.—By G. B. Hrrrrarp & Sox. 
Pleshey, Essex.—House and Ir. 2 p., f. and . 215 


Five cottages, f., w. r. 19... sss. lo 


By Tuos. Wu. Gaze & Sow. . 
Shelfanger, Norfolk.—Poplar Farm, 115 a. 3 r. 


VITARE SIMON NOIRE 5 1.175 
Fersfeld, Norfolk.—Farm, 71 a. 2 r. 24 p., f. 1,000 
June 10.—By Tuos. Ww. Gaze & Sox. 


Tivetsball, Norfolk.—Station Farm, 52 a. 3 r. 
`. 


Weybread, Suffolk.—Pecks Farm, 25 a. 1r. . 
B ar 400 
By FRANKLIN & JONES. 
South Leigh, Oxon.—Part of Eynsham Hall 
Estate, 437 acres, fi. 7.77 
Eynshum, Oxon.—Enclosures of arable land, 
26 a. 2 r. 20 Pile As. o VSS am 
Stoke Lyne, Oxon.—Bainton Farm, 133 a. 0 r. 
) ² 1,649 


RECENT SALES—Continved on page TOA, 
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The Greek Theatre, Bradfield College, Berks. (See page 804.) 


HE peculiar interest that the great 
Italian cities have always pos- 
sessed for the northern peoples 

can hardly be diminished by any 
contemporary development short of 
the full realisation of the programme of 
the Italian Futurist "—a programme so 
revolutionary in its aims that we may 
safely regard it as outside the range of 
practical politics. 

It still remains obvious that the main 
interest which Italy offers to the foreigner 
lies in the domination of the past, and, 
however much the native may chafe 
at this domination, it appears highly 
improbable that the forces at present 
ranged against it will acquire sufficient 
impetus to modify the existing condition 
of affairs. 

Without a doubt the cause of the 
impatience of the more thoughtful 
Italian with the present condition of 
his country is the extraordinary progress 
that has been made by Germany in the 
direction of national efficiency, the most 


From a Drawing by Mr. Adrian Berrington. 
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striking object-lesson in national spirit 
that has been seen since the French 
Revolution, and one, moreover, that is 
likely to be more widespread and more 
permanent in its results on the w hole of 
Europe. The Futurist of Italy, realising 
the effect of this great national move- 
ment, and feeling that his own com- 
patriots are not without mental activity 
and a keen sense of patriotism, casts 
abóut for the reason w hy a similar national 
spirit has not arisen south of the Alps, 
but has not so far hit upon the right one. 
To gird at the domination of the past 
is the acme of illogical deduction. A 
great past is an inspiration rather than 
a handicap, and the right course is to 
use the magnificent achievements of 
ancient Rome as object-lessons for those 
charged with the destiny of the Italy of 
to-day. The Romans controlled their 
great Empire by reason of their supe- 
rioritv in economic and political methods, 
and the great works they left behind 
them are merely the svmbols of this 


method, and may be more justly regarded 
from this aspect than as expressions of 
artistic aspiration. To the Roman, art 
was of but little interest apart from its 
value as enhancing the effect of the 
great structures by means of which he 
expressed his far-reaching domination, 
and to this day his strength and his 
limitations are clearly exhibited to us. 
We may feel that the Roman ideal of 
life was not quite the best, but, at all 
events, it was permeated by that enthu- 
siasm for efficiency in organisation that 
appears to be so greatly in demand at 
the present day. Therefore the Futurist 
is in error when he deprecates the recog- 
nition of the past, and might be better 
advised to concentrate his attack on 
unintelligent imitations of those forms of 
art that have ceased to express the spirit 
of the age. In this direction modern 
Italy does, without a doubt, dissipate 
an undue proportion of its energies— 
though any criticism should, in all 
fairness, be levelled-at the Church and 
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the tourist, the two chief patrons of this 
type of pseudo-artistic work. 

This, however, is but a minor issue. 
Italy, baving achieved political unity, 
is yet in need of unity in its ideals, both 
economic and artistic. With the first 
it is not our province to concern ourselves, 
though the lack of organisation in many 
practical details forces itself on the 
attention; but as regards the second the 
existing conditions are full of interest 
in that they present many points of 
similarity to those in England. 

The art of architecture, for example, 
is subject obviously to distinct influences, 
more or less powerful according to the 
type of building to be erected. Thus 
the Renaissance conception of Roman 
architecture dominates the public monu- 
ments and most of the official buildings, 
tempered with an occasional suggestion 
of French influence. The commercial 
work attempts more freedom and gaiety 
at the cost of breadth and dignity, 
while occasionally running into extrava- 
gances differing in character, but corre- 
sponding in spirit with those designated 
as “lart nouveau" in other countries. 
Churches in the larger towns are usually 
designed in the later Bvzantine style 
or the earlier forms of Italian Gothic. 
Thus we may see a certain parallelism 


between the attitudes towards architec- : 


ture in Italy and at home, and the 
standard of design suffers from the same 
variety in ideals. There is, however, 
a large proportion of work in the less 
important towns carried out by the 
artizan in a traditional manner that, 
if not particularly interesting, yet pre- 
serves the general character of the place 
from the injurious effects of the experi- 
ments of the uncultured such as we too 
frequently see here in England. 

The low price of labour in Italy, 
coupled with the legacy of spacious 
edifices left by the builders of the Renais- 
sance, who in their turn were influenced 
by the remains of the Roman Empire, 
combine in influencing the general scale 
of modern work in the Italian cities, 
which is more liberal than that in use 
with us, and enhances the impression 
it makes on the stranger; but even apart 
from this we cannot fail to recognise a 
strong feeling for breadth and dignity 
in many of the buildings of recent years, 
and while the improvements that have 
been felt to be necessary have certainly 
deprived us of some picturesque features, 
the general character has been better 
maintained than might have been the 
case had the influence of tradition 
been less vigorous. 

It is natural that the Italian of to- 
day should desire to welcome any 
vital expression of a really artistic 
character, but as he, like the rest of us, 
is but too apt to mistake for this some 
ephemeral and superficial fashion in 
design, it is to be hoped that tradition 
wil maintain its hold over all but 
the few who may prove themselves 
strong enough to justify their departure 
from it. 

— — 


SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS. 

It seems that the greater number of students 
of science and technology still receive their 
Instruction in evening or other part-time 
classes, a fact which the Board of Education 
had to take into careful consideration in re- 
organising the system of examinations. 
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the Institute is in an ordinary 
way the night of the year. A 
night of presentation and com- 
pliment, it is distinguished by the presence 
of many Past-Presidents with their 
ladies, and the proceedings wear a social 
air absent at the sessional meetings. For 
reasons of ill-health, which we must all 
regret, and none more so probably than 
Dr. Dörpfeld himself, the chief actor 
was unable to be present on Monday 
evening. À dominating mind in all 
matters connected with Greek archæology 
and architecture for the last thirty 
vears or so, the chief authority in a 
scholarlv domain which he has made 

eculiarly his own, his absence must 
lee been a considerable disappointment 
to those to whom he is known only by 
reputation. 

We do not know whether there was 
present at the meeting any member 
who witnessed the presentation of the 
Gold Medal to Schliemann in 1885, 
but if there were the proceedings on 
Monday evening must have inevitably 
recalled the earlier occasion of which 
it was, in a way, a corollary and con- 
firmation. We do not presume to say, we 
do not think, that the distinction of 
Dr. Dörpfeld's career would have been 
diminished if he had never worked and 
co-operated with the older man; but it 
would be difficult to believe that Schlie- 
mann’s personality and enthusiasm were 
without influence on the direction of his 
subsequent work and thought. And to 
speak of Schliemann is to recall one of the 
romances of archeological research. If 
an imaginative little German boy had 
not in the first instance fallen in love 
with a little German girl, and, later, 
heard from behind a shop counter a 
drunken German miller recite a hundred 
lines of Homer, the whole course of the 
excavations begun at Hissarlik in 1871, 
which led to the verification of the 
Homeric story, might have been altered 
or delayed. It is not ourselves, but 
Schliemann, in his autobiography, who 
suggests that these events played like 
a rhythm throughout his adventurous and 
successful commercial life, until ample 
means in middle age enabled him to fulfil 
the schemes devised in childhood with 
Minna Meincke, the young person afore- 
said, and fired by the recitations of 
Hermann  Niederhóffer, the drunken 
miller. In the light of later research 
and the modern feeling for accuracy, 
Schhemann’s star has perhaps set 
somewhat. Viewed in certain aspects. 
he may appear to have been a 
little superficial, a little inclined to the 
picturesque, a sort of George Borrow 
in the realm of archeology. He was 
certainly no ground worm; he always 
soared, and he had the gift, whether in 
business or archeology, of what Americans 
would call “ getting there“ in essential 
things. It would be a mistake to under- 
rite the importance of his work. He 
belongs to the class of man which is 
considerable in every department of 
human thought and effort ; the man who, 
without any special training, is able to 
give impulse and life to a movement or a 
cause, whether in art or science, in war 
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or exploration, in which, in the first 
instance, a special training would seem 
to be an essential factor of impetus and 
success. 

As Professor Pite dwelt on Monday 
evening on the main outlines of Dr. 
Dórpfeld's career it is unnecessary to 
recapitulate here biographical facts: we 
would wish only to supplement his admir- 
able appreciation. It is, however, import- 
ant to remember that Dr. Dörpfeld began 
his work in classical archeology at the 
age of twenty-four in the excavations at 
Olympia. In Curtius and Adler’s monu- 
mental work, published in 1892, we find 
presented the results of his labours at 
this time and later. But the most 
important event in his earlier career 
occurred in 1882, when he was called 
in by Schliemann to assist him in 
the work at Hissarlik. Here he began 
operations on March 1 of that year. 
Hissarlik, on and about the mound 
of which has been established the site 
of ancient Troy, has played no less an 
important part in the life of Dorpfeld 
than in that of Schliemann. It is situated 
in the north-west angle of Asia Minor, 
a little distance from the Dardanelles. 
The story of Dr. Schliemann’s adherence, 
in spite of all ridicule, to an actual 
historic foundation for the Homeric 
poems and Trojan War is sufficiently 
well known. But it was left for 
Dorpfeld to complete the picture of 
which Schliemann dreamt, to give it 
verisimilitude and life, the finishing- 
touches, on his return to Hissarlik after 
Schliemann's death. In 1882 Dorpfeld, 
as an architect, as an archeologist, as a 
scientific observer, had little or nothing 
to learn from Schliemann; the teaching 
in these respects was indeed largely the 
other way. But Schliemann’s enthusiasm 
for establishing an historic basis for the 
Homeric story was infectious, and 
Dörpfeld, like many others, came under 
its dominion. He not only indeed 
began to share Schliemann's enthusiasm 
and to work under its spell at the time, 
but the influence has remained with him, 
in a measure, in the first imaginative 
approach to classical research, ever 
since. That Dórpfeld, with his special- 
ised and scientific training, was invaluable 
to Schliemann goes without saving. 
Schliemann was the man of an idea, 
almost of an obsession. Profoundlv 
convinced that Homeric Troy had 
occupied a position on the low hill of 
Hissarlik, he engaged a large number 
of workmen (he had at times as many as 
150 engaged in the work), and set 
about his task with characteristic energy. 
Mainly concerned to prove his point, and 
uninitiated in excavations, he made many 
blunders. The surprising thing 1s that he 
did not make more. Cutting a broad 
breach from north to south across the hill, 
and removing about. one-fourth of the 
remains, he destroved Roman, Hellenic, 
and Mvcenaan ruins of the greatest value: 
his theories, although on the right road, 
were not always correct, and his enthu- 
siasm led him in smaller matters to attri- 
butions that subsequent investiration 
proved to be arbitrary and fictitious. 

It would certainly have been better 
if Dórpfeld, with his greater method, 
with an instinct—for it amounts almost 
to that—for reconstruction, had, as it 
were, stepped earlier into the breach; 
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but as it was the gain was immense. 
It would be difficult to imagine two men 
whose natures and character were more 
admirably supplementary—Schliemann, 
with his wealth, his energy, his bold, 
imaginative outlook, his rapid impulse; 
Dórpfeld, patient, systematic, balancing 
with greater archszological nicety all the 
issues, and weighing them carefully 
before summing-up their value. The 
difference between the two men is strongly 
brought out in their method of publi- 
cation. Schliemann, loquacious, voluble, 
rushed into print, hot from his work. 
Dórpfeld, on the other hand, allowed 
years to elapse before presenting to the 
world the result of his operations. His 
excavations at Troy, for instance, were 
completed in 1894, but it was not until 
eight years later, towards the end of 
1902, that his book appeared, a work, 
unique in its kind, which covered with 
an amplitude and detail which has not 
perhaps been approached in any single 
book, the history of the site for three 
thousand years. 

It may be stated, generally, we think, 
that all later anthropolovical study 
mainly goes to show that the authority 
of myth, legend, or epic, however bold 
or fanciful their imaginative groundwork, 
are susceptible of points of verification in 
real history. In Schliemann's time, and 
even later, it was held in many quarters 
to be unscientific for any one to look 
for points of coincidence between the 
ruins on Hissarlik and the words of 
Homer, and there still may be scholars 
who are of that opinion. It is certainlv 
not shared by Dr. Dórpfeld. He carefully 
traces points of identity between the 
Homeric poems and the excavations. 
* For example,” he asks, “who would 
have believed that the palaces were 
actually (as Homer alleges) adorned with 
friezes of blue glass (Kyanos) ? But the 
excavations at Tiryns, Mycenæ, Orcho- 
menos, and elsewhere have changed our 
point of view. We now know that in 
essentials Homer's pictures answer to 
reality." Until Schliemann’s time the 
Homeric poems were our sole authority 
for our conception of the civilisation of 
the prehistoric or heroic age of Greece, 
but the pictures of the palaces and life 
of that age appeared too fanciful “ to 
pass for transcripts of reality." The 
results of the work begun by Schliemann 
and continued by Dörpfeld, however, 
extended and confirmed our knowledge 
of the culture of the Heroic Age. The 

agreement,” says Dörpfeld, between 
the Homeric descriptions and the actual 
facts established by the excavations is 
to be remarked, not only in the palaces of 
Tiryns and Mycenæ and in the objects 
found there, but also in the ruins of the 
sixth or Mycenæan City of Troy. . . . 
In my opinion it mav now be considered 
certain that the allusions of Homer to the 
scenery of the Troad and to Troy itself 
harmonises in the main with the facts 
as determined by the explorations.” 
It is impossible here to indicate further 
the coincidences which Dr. Dörpfeld 
has established; these are elaborately 
examined in his work Troja," published 
in 1893. Naturally enough he does not 
always find himself in agreement with 
other archeologists ; but, whatever may be 
the point at issue, it is generally conceded, 
even by his opponents, that in the solution 
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of architectonic problems he stands 
alone. 

The field of Dr. Dórpfeld's operations 
extends far beyond the work at Troy. 
Almost in every department of Greek 
architectural research he has contributed 
to modern knowledge; it is impossible, 
indeed, to take up a book published 
within the last twenty years on classical 
architecture or archxology without 
finding him extensively quoted. We 
have already referred to his work at 
Olympia. He has also made a special 
studv of the Greek theatre, to which 
his work, written in collaboration with 
Dr. Reich, “ Das Griechischer Theater,” 
is a witness of the variety and extent 
of his investigations. He has thrown 
much light upon the plan and con- 
struction of the Attic stage, leaving, 
however, some matter for debate. The 
point perhaps which has caused the 
greatest diversity of opinion is his assump- 
tion that the proscenium was intended, 
not as a stage for the actors, but as a 
background, representing the palace or 
other building before which the action 
took place. He maintains that the 
purely Greek theatres, either of the 
earlier or later period, were without a 
Stage; that the actors and the chorus per- 
formed together in the orchestra ; that 
the front wall of the stage buildings 


immediately behind the  proscenium 
represented the sky. Mr. Haigh, in 
his important work on the Attic 


Theatre, holds Dérpfeld’s theory to 
be untenable, and refutes his views at 
some length. 

It is beyond the scope of the present 
article more than to dwell upon the 
broader phases of Dr. Dórpfeld's work. 
When he became associated with Schlie- 
mann, as, for example, in his book on 
Tiryns, he was able to correct traditional 
conceptions of building in some important 
respects. In the construction of the 
Cyclopean masonry he established, for 
instance, that clay mortar had been used 
in nearly all the walls—those of the outer 
citadel as well as those of the palace—and 
that almost all the stones before being 
used had been roughly dressed on one 
or several faces with a pick hammer. 
Then, again, there is the plan of the 
Propylea. It is known that the original 
plan of Mnesikles, the architect, was 
not carried out in its entirety. “It 
was reserved for Dr. Dörpfeld,” Miss 
Harrison writes, “with the addition 
of absolutely no new material, by the 
mere force of his own peculiarly im- 
aginative scrutiny, to reconstruct the 
plan in the brain of Mnesikles—a plan 
that probably few even of his own 
contemporaries ever fully knew.” And 
Miss Harrison is far from seeing eye to 
eye with Dórpfeld on all points. It is, 
in fact, in this imaginative faculty of 
interpretation, based on scientific and 
exact observation, that Dr. Dörpfeld's 
great reputation has been established. 
Finallv, let us not forget his important 
contributions to Athenian topography, 
to his assistance in elucidating the 
problems presented by the texts of Thucy- 
dides and Pausanias. The physical 
features in certain particulars, no less 
than the streets and temples of ancient 
Athens, have become more definitely 
fixed through his spade-work, research, 
and * imaginative scrutiny.” 
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NOTES. 


THE natural feeling of 
- ae 1 satisfaction with which 
ridge and the every architect received the 
* result of the vote of the 
Profession. House of Commons must, 
we think, be followed by 
a sobering sense of the responsibility 
incurred by the profession in securing 
the recommittal of the Corporation 
Bil. The scheme has been referred 
back on the assurance of the architects 
that a better one is possible. Given 
the opportunity, it is for them to 
make this assurance good. Destructive 
criticism has, we hope and believe, 
done its work, but if, as we said last week, 
there is any doubt on this point it must 
be continued. We can quite understand 
that the Corporation may hesitate even 
now to think that anv better scheme 
can be produced. Considering the time 
and pains they have devoted to the 
uestion, this can easily be imagined, but 
there is a difference between this natural 
human attitude and one which deliber- 
ately and of set purpose makes it à point 
of honour to refuse to be convinced. 
Such an attitude as this would certainly 
stand in the wav of the ''hearty and 
fruitful co-operation " which the Times 
desires; butus the City authorities profess 
themselves anxious to do the best for 
London and secure ''the finest artistic 
effect" we cannot believe that they will 
adopt it. It must be remembered, 
however, that the ultimate result does 
not altogether depend on the attitude 
of the Corporation. lt is not sufficient 
for the architects to exhort them to rise 
to the occasion, to display a disinterested 
and enlightened sense of public spirit, to 
realise their duty and responsibility to 
London and the Empire, unless the 
architects themselves are prepared to 
follow their own advice and deal with 
this question in the same disinterested 
way. 


JUDGING from the dis- 

The Bridge cussion in Parliament and 
OMM are from the comments in 
Renraseatative the Press, there seems 
Society. to be some misunder- 
standing as to the precise 

nature and limitations of the duty of 
the architectural profession when it feels 
called upon to take action in the interests 
of the public. The essential difference 
between offering general criticism or 
suggestions on any particular scheme 
and the detailed preparation of a complete 
and definite alternative scheme seems to 
have been overlooked. The two things 
are on an entirely different footing. 
The former is within the usual scope of 
action of a representative socicty, the 
latter is not. We presume it was to 
the latter that Sir W. A. Gelder referred. 
It is hardly reasonable to discredit the 
representations of a society or to question 
its status or good faith because it does not 
bring forward a completely-worked-out 
alternative, the materials for the pre- 
paration of which may not have been at 
its disposal—even if it had felt bound to 
formulate one. Surely it is a new prin- 
ciple in the conduct of public asin 
that no criticism is valid unless it takes 
the form of an alternative suggestion. It 
scems to us that there must be some 
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definite limit to the amount of trouble 
and expense that a society should be 
called upon to incur before it can be 
permitted to render a gratuitous service 
to the community, and we think it would 
be to the public advantage to reduce this 
amount to a minimum. As no profes- 
sional society needs to prove its standing 
or its bona fides, there can be no good 
reason for compelling it to incur heavy 
expenses whenever it feels bound to 
appear uninvited before a Select Com- 
mittee. Why put so heavy a strain 
on its loyalty to the public service ? 
There may be good reasons for refusing 
facilities to irresponsible individuals, 
but when a responsible society expresses 
a wish to appear we think it should be 
Invited to do so at the public expense, 
for its appearance is for the public 
advantage. 


. THE interest which an 
1 e „architectural journal is 
at Bradfield. permitted to display in 
such an occurrence as the 
performance of the ‘“‘ Agamemnon ” of 
Aschylus by the boys of Bradfield 
College, in a theatre of their own, must 
be confined, we suppose, almost entirely 
to the architectural setting, to the 
exclusion of the play itself. As a per- 
formance the production has been con- 
sidered and more than adequately praised 
in the lay Press. But this is not because 
the presentation of an Athenian play in 
the Greek of the schools is so rare an 
occurrence, or because the acting at 
Bradfield is of profound worth, or even of 
outstanding merit: it is simply because 
at Bradfield, as nowhere else—if we 
except Mr. Gordon Craig's theatre in 
Florence—some attempt is made to 
enshrine the masterpieces of Hellenic 
drama in a setting as closely approxi- 
mating to that of their day as circum- 
stances will permit. That is to say, that 
the initiators and directors of the Brad- 
field productions owe to their sense of 
architectural fitness and their apprecia- 
tion of the importance of & congruous 
setting the disproportionate attention 
w hich their efforts obtain. 


THE theatre is, of course, 

hey Mabey quite a small one—a very 
small one by ancient Greek 

or Roman standards—and will afford 
seating for 2,300 persons, though only 
1,600 have a clear view of the stage, 
because in the upper tiers some trees, 
already growing on the bank when the 
auditorium was built, were allowed to 
remain, with very pleasing effect. The 
theatre at Athens in which the Agamem- 
non" was originally produced held 17,000 
persons, and that at Epidaurus con- 
siderably more ; so that acoustic problems, 
which the ancients solved with such 
remarkable certainty, as it seems to us 
now, hardly came into play in the instance 
under consideration. Nevertheless, the 
principles on which Vitruvius lays stress 
—that the slope of seats be symmetrical, 
and the top of them equal in height to 
the back of the stage, and that the stage 
should have a wooden floor—have been 
observed. It would become us ill to 
notice with too strict an eye various 
items of architectural detail which do 
not happen to accord with our view of 
what should be. Besides the matters, 
such as the question of and how the 
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stage was covered, which remain sub- 
jects of pure conjecture, it would not 
be just, we feel, to apply to what may 
very well be exceedingly like a Greek 
theatre of the country, architectural 
standards set by the more perfect temples 
of the Acropolis. Suffice it that the 
general effect of the little theatre 
embowered in trees is exceedingly pleas- 
ing, and really helps to crystallise one's 
imaginings of what its conjectured proto- 
type must have been like, and that this 
impression of verisimilitude, strengthened 
by use of the ekkylema at the end of the 
play, is considerably weakened again by 
the abandonment of masks, heroic 
proportions, and co(hurns, by the actors, 
together with the traditional sonorous 
declamatory recitative, of which ZEschylus 
rather less than any other of the Greek 
dramatists can afford to be deprived. 


Or the many aspects of 
architecture dealt with by 
Machinery Mr. Halsey Ricardo in his 
in Building. valuable and compre- 
hensive paper before the 
Birmingham Architectural Association, 
and printed in extenso in our last issue, 
none seems to us more interesting at 
the moment than his remarks on our 
attitude towards the use of machines. 
We all grant the havoc they have 
wrought among the crafts, and the pre- 
judice they have consequently created 
among the artists; for that very reason 
we are grateful to Mr. Ricardo for 
reminding us that in a right acceptance 
of their mechanical help lies our hope for 
the future, so far as our construction 
is concerned, and in the wise development 
of their possibilities, as wellasin the tem- 
perate use of their amazing facilities, will 
our course of life be shaped." Machines 
have to be accepted; we cannot ignore 
them. As Mr. Ricardo points out, we 
are adopting the “ more practical course 
in setting ourselves to discover and define 
what are and what are not the services 
that we should ask of them." This seems 
to be the only sane attitude. We take 
it there is nothing inherently vile in an 
article made by machinery. It all 
depends how it 1s done and to what 
purpose it is put. We can also imagine 
that there is an art in arranging machine- 
made objecta as practised to some extent 
nowadays by those who build with bricks. 
We have often wondered what the Greeks 
would have done with machinery, and 
how it would have affected their buildings. 
Considering their objection to degrading 
mechanical labour, it is conceivable that 
they would have welcomed it where the 
manual drudgery of any operation 
exceeded the intellectual or emotion 
effort involved. A 100-ft. run of stone 
cornice with denti] course is not, we 
imagine, altogether an emotional joy 
to the mason. At any rate, we may be 
sure they would not have despised any 
help that machinery could afford, but 
would have seized upon it as a means to a 
higher artistic achievement. 


The Artistic 
Use o 


Colour and bum E ie . ere 

- Life Colour and beauty in life 

ida dd which has lately found 
expression in pageantry and procession, 
and has now culminated in the splendid 
solemnity of the Coronation, is not, we 
think, a mere passing fancy, but the 
expression of a natura] instinct alwavs 
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inherent in human nature. To the 
architect it is of peculiar interest, and 
may be considered : most hopeful sign 
of the times. For when we:oiue to think 
it out we must realise that this instinct 
for ordered beauty in life, this na:u:al 
desire to make life a fine art rather than a 
mere struggie for existence, is the raison 
d'étre of architecture as distinct from 
building for material purposes. The need 
for ceremonial arrangement at certain im- 
portent moments of life, the impulse to 
move in ordered sequence, to proceed in 
procession, to progress rather than to 
walk under the influence of high emotion, 
is the underlying idea of all monumental 
building. The nature of this emotion 
and the precise character of the ceremonial 
grouping or processional movement that 
expresses it is the governing motif of the 
lay-out of the building, whether Temple, 
Palace, or Courts of Justice. The more, 
therefore, this natural instinct of 
humanity can expand and express itself 
freely, the sooner we can rid ourselves of 
the foolish self-consciousness that makes 
a procession an ordeal to the average 
Englishman, the more we shall feel the 
need of a spacious and ceremonial lay- 
out to our public monuments in which 
such ceremonies are performed. 


— — 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


THE show of early Chinese paintings &t the 
Fine Art Society's Gallery in Bond-street 
is of great interest. Compared with the 
exhibition held at the British Museum last 
year, it is, of course, a small affair; and it 
does not cover the same wide period. Form- 
ing part of the collection of Mr. A. W. Bahr, 
it is largely confined to works of the Ming 
Dynasty (a.D. 1368-1643), and, with the 
comparatively small information available 
on the subject of Chinese art, we should 
imagine the collection to be admirably 
chosen. The pictures, indeed, would seem 
to be equal in importance to those of the 
same period in the possession of the British 
Museum, a period of special attraction to 
Western students of painting on account of 
the comparison which it offers with Italian 
art of pretty much the same time. Notwith- 
standing a suggestion in the introduction 
to the catalogue that there is likely to be 
an increasing scarcity in the exhibitions 
of Chinese work, we are inclined to take a 
more hopeful view. If you take, for instance, 
the admirable state of preservation of Chinese 
paintings belonging to dynasties even prior to 
the Christian era, we should imagine that we 
are rather at the beginning of the exploitation 
of a virgin mine than at the period of its 
exhaustion. For whatever hitherto our in- 
difference to Chinese art, plainly the Chinese 
themselves have valued it sufficiently to 
treasure and preserve it. And we cannot 
altogether think that the examples which we 
saw last year in Bloomsbury as well as the 
present exhibition in Bond-street are rare and 
chance instances of careful guardianship ; 
they would, on the contrary, seem to indicate 
that their careful preservation has been a 
custom traditionally maintained. The charm 
and delicacy, often the gaiety, of the work 
which we had the opportunity of seeing last 
year are equally noticeable in the pictures 
of the present exhibition. Indeed, in many 
of the pictures we get glimpses of the ere 
intime, indicated in a spirit of playfulness, 
which comes a little as a surprise. Take. for 
instance, The Children’s Bath," Children 
on an Elephant," A Toy-Seller Displaying 
His Wares,” A Court Lady After Her 
Bath," and so on. There are also the same 
extraordinary studies of insects, birds, and 
animals, as well as plants and trees, portrayed 
with consummate decorative precision or 
decoratively suggested in a manner of which 
Chinese painters alone-seem to possess the 
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secret. Some of the works possess an 
elaboration of texture which brings them 
into very close relationship with Early 
Renaissance art. 

We congratulate the Pastel Society on the 
result of their efforts to revive interest in the 
pastel medium. The pictures now on view 
at the galleries of the Royal Institute of 
Painters provide a very crisp and pleasant 
exhibition. The work of Mr. W. L. Bruck- 
man, Mr. R. Gwelo Goodman, Mr. Walter 
Crane, Mr. Geoffrey Strahan, and Mr. S. 
Melton Fisher all goes to show how valuable 
pastel is in accomplished hands. It would 
seem particularly to lend itself to a lighter sort 
of portraiture, of which there are many 
examples; and certain effects of atmosphere 
and sunlight are obtained which, we fancy, 
would not be possible either in oil or 
water-colour. In view of meeting  mis- 
conceptions which are prevalent as to the 
permanency of tel, we may make a 
useful quotation : —'' Unlike oil paint, it does 
not darken ; unlike water-colour, it does not 
fade; it remains unaffected by changes of 
temperature which crack oil paint and cause 
it to peel from the canvas ; and damp, which 
alters water-colour pigments and damages 
the paper on which they are laid, certainly 
does not harm it to any greater extent. 
Even under rough usage—to which no works 
of art ought to be submitted— pastel pictures 
have a power of resistance which is quite 
surprising ; and if they suffer accidental 
injury, they are the simplest of all paintings 
to repair." The present exhibition is certainly 
not one that should be missed. 

Nothing perhaps distinguishes more the 
difference between English and French sense 
of humour than when it is expressed pic- 
torially. Both types are at present to be 
seen at the Stafford Gallery, where there 
is an exhibition of work by some members 
of the Société des Dessinateurs Humoristes, 
and at Walker's Gallery, where we have a 
one-man show, consisting of Sir F. Carruthers 
Gould's original drawings for his familiar 
Westminster cartoons. The Stafford Gallery 
show is specially interesting because it brings 
before us work by artists whose drawings are 
too rarely seen in London, even if, as a whole, 
the exhibition is not particularly characteristic 
of French humour as expressed in the, recent 
exhibition at the Rue de la Ville I’ Evéque. 
But to represent French pictorial with an 
sort of completeness in this country would, 
for obvious reasons, be a little difficult. 
The omissions, which are perhaps inevitable, 
at the Stafford Gallery scarcely, however, 
diminish the interest of the exhibition. 
Steinlen, Abel Truchet, Boutet de Monvel, 
André Chapuy, and Forain are all admirably 
represented, for instance. But the work of 
these artists is scarcely typical of French 
humour; it is too sardonic, too grimly 
realistic. In any case, perhaps, French 
jocularity is, aw fond, more biting, more 
truly a criticism of life than ours, which is 
more a criticism of manners. The difference 
in the point of view between the two races 
is perhaps, after all, largely a matter of 
sentiment. Wedoubt that any English artist, 
humoristic or otherwise, possesses the grim 
verisimilitude of seeing of Steinlen or Abel 
Truchet, even if he possesses an equal gift of 
graphic presentment. With such men Sir F. 
Carruthers Gould is, of course, not in the same 
boat, although his gift of humour is always a 
delight to politicians (of any party); it is, 
indeed, a national asset in the game of 
British public life. It serves a valuable 
purpose for the time: it is transitory and 
quite amusing. 

+e. — 
SEYMOUR HADEN MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 

The Memorial Exhibition of Etchings, Dry- 
points, and Drawings by the late Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden, President of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, will open on 
Friday, June 30, at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester-square. For this Exhibition 
Messrs. Brown & Phillips have obtained the 
loan of the collection of Sir Seymour Haden's 
etchings by Dr. H. N. Harrington, author of 
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EXHIBITION OF MEROITIC 
ANTIQUITIES. 


THERE is probably no more interesting 
page in the history of recent excavations 
than that which Professor Garstang has 
provided by his work at Meroë. It is only 
some three years ago since Professor Sayce, 
in the course of an official inspection on 
behalf of the Sudan Government, suggested 
the advisability of the excavations being 
undertaken. Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Garstang the work for two seasons 
has proceeded apace, and with surprising 
results. The plan and buildings of the 
city quickly emerged from their graves 
in the sands before his systematic and 
1 attack. Great t2mples, royal 
palaces, and publie buildings became ex- 
posed; the position of the city walls and 
gates and quays was fixed; while the 
incidental monuments of an ancient civili- 
sation, statues, ‘altars, tombs, and in- 
numerable smaller objects and fragments 
have been brought to light. The exhibition 
of many of the smaller archeological remains, 
recently held in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, was therefore of unusual 
interest. One of Professor Garstang's most 
notable finds was a massive bronze head, 
in perfect condition, attributed to the age 
of Augustus, about the time of the birth of 
Christ. It is a fine specimen of Roman art 
and conjectured to represent the head of 
Germanicus, who is known from the annals 
of Tacitus to have made a voyage up the 
Nile to Aswan. The eyes are of alabaster, 
with the iris inlaid, and pupil of dark glass; 
while the eyelashes are in bronze. The bold 
modelling of this superb head will be of 
extreme interest to all connoisseurs of 
Roman sculpture. The cases in the exhi- 
bition-room contained many specimens or 
fragments of work in bronze or faience, as 
dL as beads and ceramics; while there 
were also numerous examples of decorated 
Meroitic pottery vases of considerable 
size, all of which distinguish in some 
manner the difference between the arts of 
Ethiopia and ancient Egypt, and throw 
light upon the manner and customs of the 
Ethiopians. With regard to the smaller 
objects, the greatest discovery was not made 
until the sn of the season. A rubbish well 
had yielded fragments of the greatest interest 
and antiquity. In another place were found 
two jars of pottery full of gold-dust and 
nuggets, of 224 carats, and sterling value 
about 1,7007. One jar contained also some 
royal jewels, inscribed with the names 
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Queen Tiyi and Amenhetep III. (names 
familiar in the XVth century B.c.), as well 
as money, rings, scarabs, and beads of 
coloured glass. In ancient times these vases 
formed part, we are told, of the traditienal 
treasure of the Ethiopians, and must have 
been stolen from the treasury, which was 
found completely demolished. So the 
thieves’ booty, for some reason or other 
which may be left to the imagination, 
remained hidden during the centuries, until 
Professor Garstang this year mercilessly 
exposed the guilt of the nameless and 
forgotten despoilers. 
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A MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday at No. 9. 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, President, in the chair. 


Congratulations. 


The President said he was sure the members 
would wish him to offer congratulations to two 
previous recipients of the Royal Gold Medal on 
the honour of Knighthood just conferred upon 
them, i.e., Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., and Sir 
Arthur Evans. | 


The Royal Gold Medal. 


The President then stated that the Royal 
Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture 
had this year been awarded to Dr. Wilhelm 
Dórpfeld, Director of the German Archeological 
Institute, Athens. 

In Dr. Dórpfeld's absence, through illness, 
the medal was received on his behalf by Count 
Wilhelm von Bentinck, of the German Embassy, 
who said that it would afford the German 
Ambassador great pleasure to convey the 
medal to the recipient, whose illness they all 
regretted. 


The Great Gymnasium of Pergamon, excavated by Professor Dórpfeld. 
In the foreground is seen the bases of the Roman hall of pillars of the great Court. 
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Olympia under Curtius, and was afterwards 
continued as assistant to Schliemann at Tiryns 
and Troy. After Schliemann's death in 189^ 
he was in full charge of the excavations, 
and there he watched for, discovered, and 
elucidated the evidences of the pre. literary 
life of Greece. In 1887 Dörpfeld was 
appointed Secretary of the (German Archzo- 
logical Institute at Athens, and later on its 
Director, and from his home and work in that 
city he has shed light and stimulating exposition 
upon the problems of that Acropolis, more 
modern by a millennium than the original Troy. 
Of late by the direction of the German Emperor 
he has been placed in charge of the excavations 
at Garizta in Corfu. "The architectural drawings 
bearing the name of Wilhelm Dörpfeld, in the 
great and fascinating volumes recording the 
excavations and discoveries at Olympia, are 
evidence of his possession of that clearness of 
method and, completely scientific draughtsman. 
ship which we associate with his friend and 
colleague, Francis Cranmer Penrose. The 
simple sections elucidating the strata of buried 
cities upon the site of Troy are also models of 
directly explanatory diagrams. The fruitful 
effects of the excavations and discoveries at 
3 at Tiryns, and at Trov upon our 
knowledge of the pre-Homeric world. and con- 
sequentlv upon the whole setting of early Greek 
history might be dwelt upon, but their general 
aspect is not the especial ground of the bestowal 
of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture. We 


The Heraion of Olympia, excavated by Professor Dórpfeld thirty-four years ago 
: from the most ancient of the Grecian Temples. | 


The Professor gives a lecture here every year to the archeologists of various nations. 


Professor Beresford Pite 


said that Wilhelm Dörpfeld, Architect, 
Doctor of Philosophy and of Laws, was 
born at Barmen on December 26, 1853. 
He was educated at the Gymnasium of 
Barmen and at the celebrated Technical High 
School at Berlin. At the age of twenty-four 
he was appointed Architect to the German 
Institute of Archeology at Athens, and thence 
to the excavations at Olympia, undertaken bv 
that Institute under the direction of Ernst 
Curtius; since then for wellnigh forty years his 
life-work has concentrated itself upon Grecian 
life and architecture. His enthusiastic zeal, 
strengthened by a glowing scholarship, has 
doveloped and advanced the scientific excava- 
tion of ancient sites; and the elucidation, by 
classification of the constantly accumulating 
discoveries, has made him not only a great dis- 
coverer but an inspiring teacher; while his bold- 
ness and certainty of vision, in recreating the 
hitherto almost unrevealed world of pro- 
Hellenic thought expressed in building facts, 
constitutes a forcible claim for his recognition 
as a great imaginative constructor. For this 
work as & discoverer, as an elucidator, and as a 
reconstructor of the foundations upon which the 
glories of Greek architecture were achieved, 
British architects to-day offer again their 
recognition and applause to their German 
confrère, the great successor of Schliemann, 
upon whom the Royal Gold Medal for architec- 
ture was conferred twenty-six years ago. Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s work may be broadly described as 
that of manifesting to the world for the first 
time the true import of the almost magical dis- 
coveries of his friend and master, that true 
amateur of Greek archeology, Heinrich Schlie- 
mann. The dawning certainty that a Mycen:ean 
architect underlay, as a foundation, the develop- 
ment of that ultimate architecture of Greece, 
which for a whole century Europe has accepted 
as the acme of intellectual expression in build. 
ing, is due more to Dörpfeld than to any other 
man. The marvels of Gnossos so learnedly 
discerned, and then discovered, by Sir Arthur 
Evans, whom we pause to congratulate, with 
their relation to a still older Miosian age, fall 
naturally into place in the progress of the 
intensive revelation of the core of Levantine 
culture, after the establishment by Dörpfeld 
of the relation of the art of the main- 
land at Mycene to that which went before and 
which followed after. Untiring patience in 
research, insight into purposes and conditions, 
and the architectural instinct of a scholarly 
imagination combine in Derpfeld's work to 
fascinate the modern practical architect. "We 
may wonder, and perchance tremble, at the 
prospect, even in the dimmest future, of the 
unravelling, by such another investigator, of the 
motives and simulations involved in the process 
which we call design. In deprecation of the 
searchlight of the future we to-night offer 
appreciation to the revealer of the long past. 
The living to-day has secn the dcad yesterday 
arise and cannot but marvel and be instructed. 
Dörpfeld's work began, as we have said, at 
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must pass from the general view with the 
reflection that the critic of literary history most 
to be respected and feared is he who wields not 
the pen of scholarship but the pick of exploration. 

Among the suggestive architectural results 
that have followed from Déórpfeld's discoveries 
and insight may be instanced tho recognition, 
in the recovered complete plan of the Mycenæan 
Palace at Tiryns, of the Megaron or Men's Hall, 
with its portico in antis as the original type 
of the eda of the Grecian temple, which ever 
afterwards maintained its sacro-sanctity of plan, 
also that the propylea of the house went before 
that of the Acropolis. Dörpfeld saw that the 
foundation walls of the temple built of rubble 
were on account of their breadth a manifest 
r for a superstructure of weak unburnt 

rick, these cella walls being protected of 

necessity by a verandah or peristyle ; that the 
stone bases of the columns were so spaced that 
timber architraves must have bridged them; 
that terra-cotta tiles covered thein; that the 
bases of the soft brick walls were produced 
vertically against the rain splash for a short space 
with stone plinths, a purpose and meaning of 
which the plinths of the modern architect are 
entirely deprived though their presence is dimly 
and may be sub-consciously known to be 
appropriate, and that the timber framings 
employed to strengthen the angles of such walls 
where the ceiling beams concentrated weight at 
the angles as well as at the jambs of the door, 
are the forerunners of the decorative stone anta 
pilasters and architraves. It is universally 
recognised that what Schliemann, with an 
almost miraculous instinct, lighted upon of 
ancient Trov, Dórpfeld by deliberate scholar- 
ship has elucidated amid the upheavals of the 
first excavations. He has recognised in all nine 
strata, and in the mound of Hissarlik in Asia 
defined in the sixth stratum a city similar in 
constructional epoch and style to that of 
Mycene and Tiryns in Europe at their acme. 
No certainty in these important eras of Trojan 
building was possible until Dérpfeld’s genius 
systematised the relations of the foundations 
and remains, and he has had his reward in 
revealing the Mycenean architecture of the 
pre-Homeric age. His great book on this site is 
a monument of clearness, and its strength 
has not yet been weakened by any serious 
criticism. 

Dórpfeld has been for many years the head 
of the German Archwological Institute of 
Athens, the recognised doyen of the five foreign 
schools of ee and an unrivalled 
lecturer and exponent : f Athenian topography. 
To say that he is the reatest living authority 
upon all that concerns tne Acropolis is to include 
& wide ground of reputation, for Athens has 
become again in our day a centre of learning ; 
the ancient home of art and letters has attracted 
to herself from the New as well as from the Old 
World brilliant and ardent scholars in both their 
youth and prime. To those near, as well as to 
us who are farther off, the hidden mysteries of 
the Acropolis rock have become still more vital 
by the investigations and suggestive teaching of 
Dórpfeld. 'The Erechtheum, as always, is a 
problem not yet solved, but Dérpfeld’s 
pregnant suggestion that the Porch of the 
Maidens and the Northern Portico may be the 
designed centres of incomplete elevations is 
provokingly just, and architecturally spon- 
taneous ; and when he indicates how the Greek 
architects were attended by such hindrances 
from political and civic troubles as of late have 
even with us provoked Parliamentary inter- 
ference, he touches a note which proves him to 
be not only an archeologist but a seer. 
Dórpfeld's courageous opinion, in spite of the 
obstructive presence of those six lovely maidens, 
that the ancient Athena "Temple with its 
Periclean Treasury was not removed but main- 
tained after the Persian wars, alongside the 
first Parthenon, if not also of the second, is 
another vivid instance of the inextinguishable 
interest of the aspect of the Acropolis at its 
splendid acme. 

Such a cicerone as this, fully elaborating 
technical arguments with a patient enthusiasm 
and quiet humour, has been a privilege of which, 
through his generosity, many English students 
have tasted freely, and for which we now make 
acknowledgment.  Dórpfeld's Athenian work 
has included the proposition which Penrose's 
excavations afterwards justified, that the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius was octastyle, and had a 
large practical development in excavations on 
an extensive scale between the north-west foot 
of the Acropolis and the Pnyx, tracing the 
ancient water supply and laying bare a thickly 
built-over quarter of the city. His remarkable 
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work on the Greek Theatre should be mentioned 
and his interesting discovery that the original 
stage was on the ground level. When Penrose, 
already venerable, undertook the first director- 
ship of the British School at Athens Dérpfeld 
afforded him unwearied assistance and support, 
and this kindly attitude has been maintained 
with all the subsequent Directors of our School. 
Upon the roll of those honoured by the Royal 
Gold Medal is added to-day the name of Wilhelm 
Dórpfeld, with the sincere gratitude of his 
English confréres for the architectural stimulus 
that his discoveries have afforded and for the 
brilliant expositions by which his genius has 
made the hidden embodiments of ancient 
intellect retell the story of their birth for our 
instruction. 

The President said they were very gvateful 
to Professor Pite for the able way in which he 
had put the qualifications of Dr. Dörpfeld 
before them. 


The Secretary, Mr. Macalister, 

read a letter from Dr. Dórpfeld, explaining the 
cause of his absence. He had made preparations 
for his visit to England, but acting on the doctor’s 
orders he had to go to Carlsbad instead. He 
conveyed his regrets at not baing able to attend, 
and expressed his thanks to the Institute for the 
honour bestowed upon him. The letter con- 
tinued : ‘‘ My one aim and object all the time 
that I have worked in Greece—now some 
thirty-four years—has been to emulate the 
late F. C. Penrose, and to further the interests 
of Greek architecture, as he did. It was always 
a very t pleasure to me, at the time when 
he was Director of the British School at Athens, 
to work together with this Nestor of Greek 
architects at the buildings of Athens; and, as 
I am sure you will understand, it is the greatest 
pleasure to me now to receive the same Gold 
Medal that was presented to Penrose in recog- 
nition of his important life's work. The 
distinction conferred upon me will be an incen- 
tive to me for the rest of my life to carrv on 
Penrose's principles. I shall be happy indeed 
if the condition of my health will allow me 
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to work for some time longer at the investiga- 
tion of Greek architecture and its history. 
I propose to present a work on the original plan 
of the Erechtheum to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in which F. C. Penrose was 
formerly greatly interested." 


Wren's “ Parentalia." 


Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., 

then read a short paper, entitled“ The Inter- 
leaved Copy of Wren’s‘ Parentalia,’ with Manu- 
script Insertions.” In the course of his remarks 
he said: Sir Christopher Wren died in 1723. His 
son, also named Christopher, piously if somewhat 
incompetently compiled the * Parentalia, being 
notes relating to Matthew Wren, Bishop of 
Ely ; Christopher Wren, Dean of Windsor ; and 
Sir Christopher, the architect. The book can 
hardly be called a biography, but it has served 
to supply the materials for the various lives 
since written. Sir Christopher’s grandson 
aad published the volume in 1750, Chris- 
topher the younger having died in 1747. There 
is a copy in our library. The manuscript of 
the book is in the Library of the Royal Society, 
to whom it was ' presented by Mr. Wren, 
February 21, 1750-1.' A reprint of the sections 
relating to Sir Christopher alone was issued in 
1903 by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, and some additional 
drawings of Wren's churches were included 
therein. In one respect, however, this reprint 
does the original publication an injustice. 
Wren's tract on the Artemision at Ephesus is 
illustrated by engravings, which do not repro- 
duce the extraordinarily delicate execution of 
the drawings bound up with the manuscript of 
the ' Parentalia, as do the engravings in the 
original issue of the book by tie: head of 
Flitcroft.”’ 

Mr. Weaver then explained how the volume 
was purchased. Proceeding, he said: It is 
interleaved with various manuscripts, engrav- 
ings, and drawings. The original ‘ Parentalia ' 
had eleven illustrations only, viz., portraits of 
the three great Wrens and of Christopher (the 
compiler), two plates of ir esce schemes 
(rather uninterestinz), two of the rafters, etc., 
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of the Sheldonian Theatre, one of some archi- 
tectural diagrams, and the Ephesus plan and 
elevation already mentioned. 'To the inter- 
leaved copy have been added about 140 engrav- 
ings, including portraits of Wren's contempor- 
aries and views of his and other buildings, etc., 
as, for example, Evelyn's plan for the rebuilding 
of London, in addition to the important manu- 
scripts and drawings I shall now 555 describe 
and show on the screen. : 

The ‘ Parentalia’ is divided into many parts, 
sections, appendices, and tracts, but for the 
purposes of these notes I will divide it into three, 
dealing with the interleaved documents relating 
to the three Wrens: (1) Matthew Wren, Bishop 
of Ely ; (2) Christopher Wren, Dean of Windsor ; 
(3) Sir Christopher Wren. 

The Bishop was elder brother of the Dean, 
and the Dean the father of Sir Christopher. 
The manuscripts relating to Matthew are two 
only-(a) a petition by Tn as register to the 
King's Majesty as Sovereign of the Order of 
the Garter; and (b) a page of rough notes, 
5 headings of sections of the Statutes 
of the Order. 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
etin abstracts of both these are printed. 


n the former reference is made to the Black . 


Book which contained the ' chiefest records of 
the Order’; it is, therefore, of interest to note 
that this book and other documents were 
rescued by Dean Wren from the hands of the 
trustees appointed by the Long Parliament for 
sale of the King's goods, ‘ by great application, 
expense, and long attendance on the Trustees,’ 
were preserved by him till his death in 1658, 
end were handed over at the Restoration to the 
new Registrar, Dr. Brune Ryves, by his son, 
afterwards our Sir Christopher. 

We come now to manuscripts relating to Dr. 
Christopher Wren, who received the Deanery 
of Windsor and the Registry of the Order of the 
Garter on the translation of Dr. Matthew Wren 
from the See of Norwich to that of Ely. These 
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amount to nine in all, and are also described in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The next items are various letters to Stephen 
Wren from the heads of Cambridge colleges 
acknowledging copies of the ' Parentalia’ in 
complimentary fashion. 

We now come to the inserted papers relating 
to Sir Christopher :— 

l. A letter in Latin from Sir Christopher 
Wren to his father, beautifully written and 
expressing filial gratitude in a high degree, and 
bilow a Latin verse with its English translation 
beneath, dated ‘E Musaeo meo, Calendis 
Januarii 1641. At the foot the delighted 
father has written ‘ Scripto hoc, A? aetatis suae 
decimo ab octobris 20° elapso. A notable 
production for a boy of nine. 

2. A versified paraphrase of the first to the 
fourteenth verses of the first chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel. 

3. A letter in Latin verse to hie fater dated 
September 13, 1645, dedicating to him an 
instrument called * Suum Panorganum Astro- 
nomicum,' and a tract De Ortu Fluminum.' 

4. On the same sheet are pictures of two 
hands, headed XEIPOAOTIA. 

5. On the next page another hand and 
various notes showing the working of the deaf 
and dumb language invented by Sir Christopher. 

6. Love-letter written by Sir Christopher to 
Faith Coghill, who became his first wife. 

7. Letter dated March 7 (and probably of 
1698) from Sir Christopher, now an old man, to 
his son Christopher, then travelling abroad. 

8. Letter dated October 12, 1705, from Sir 
Christopher to his son, again abroad. 

9. A summons of November 18, 1713, to Sir 
Christopher to attend a meeting with the Duke 
of Ormonde as Commissioner of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

10. A drawing in ink of the weather-cock 
invented by Wren. 

11. Manuscript of the Latin text, fourteen 
pages foolscap, in the younger Christopher's 
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writing, of the Inaugural Oration delivered at 
Gresham College in 1657 by Wren, then twenty- 
five years old, on his being appointed Professor 
of Astronomy. . . . 
12. A large sheet of elaborate tinted draw. 
ings showing the anatomy of the river-eel. . . . 
3. A large sheet dealing with the rising of 
the sap in trees, beautifully written, but not 
bv Wren. 

14. Manuscripts of the problem set by 
Blaise Pascal for the mathematicians of 
England, and of Wren's solution. 

15. Thirty pages cut out of a publication 
called English Architecture.’ The descrip- 
tions of those churches of which Wren was 
architect have been neatly cut out and the 
chapters renumbered so as to make it a con- 
secutive story. 

16. A ' Chronologica Series Vitae et Actorum 
Domini Christophori Wren, in four ; 
Miss Milman says this was prepared by the 
younger Christopher and collated by Sir 
Christopher, but on what authority I cannot 
say. At the end, following the grim note, 
* Exauctoratus est’—su ed in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age, and the forty-ninth of his 
surveyorship—are the texts in Greek, And 
there arose a King who know not Joseph’ and 
* Gallio cared for none of these things.’ 

17. A manuscript discourse on architecture 
of fourteen pages, by Sir Christopher, but in the 
ve of Christopher, his son. This has been 

rinted by Miss Phillimore in an appendix to 
er Life of Wren.’ . + . 

18. Sketch by Wren of his conjectural 
restoration of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. 

Mr. Weaver exhibited photographs of build- 
ings designed by Wren and others belonging to 
his school and photographs of pages of Wotton’s 
“ Elements of N first edition, 1624. 
annotated by the hand of Sir Christopher himself. 
He also described other exhibits relating to 
Wren. 


Mr. H. H. Statham, 

in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Weaver, said 
there was one point he should like to query, 
namely, on the remark that plaster was an art 
in which modelling was done by addition. 
and sculpture by substraction, and Wren's 
very caustic dismissal of that observation. 
The remark was perfectly right before the days 
of clay modelling. In these modern days, 
when sculpture was all modelled in clay first, 
sculpture was done by addition as much as was 
plaster work. But at th^ time when Wren 
wrote the remark was r; ht, and Wren was 
wrong. He should like to suggest a word or 
two as to exactly what it was that we really 
owe to Wren. And he would begin by quoting 
the words of Professor Lethaby, who, in a 
brilliant lecture, said, “‘ It is the peculiar merit 
of Wren that he saw exactly what could be 
done with the Renaissance box of bricks." 
That was a very characteristic way of putting 
it. Architecture at the time that Wren prac- 
tised was no longer, as in the medieval period, 
the evolution of masonry designed out of con- 
struction; it was the putting together of 
details which were all there for you by tradition. 
You had your column and cornice and the other 
details, and you knew exactly what they were 
all to be; and the question was how to put 
them together for the best effect. He thought 
Wren took some things out of the box of bricks 
which he might have left alone, and there had 
been a rather too indiscriminate worship of 
his work. For instance, all those carved swags 
of realistic fruit and flowers. And it was rather 
a pity that thosc things were imitated nowadays 
by people who thought that they were carrying 
on the style of Wren. He did not believe that 
Wren had much to do with them. Those were 
not the days of the full-sized detailed drawing of 
Wren. Wrensketched out the pilaster columns ; 
he sketched in roughly where the swags should 
come, and an accomplished carver of the period 
worked it out in his own way. So what was 
it that Wren really did in his putting together 
of materials from the Renaissance box of bricks * 
Wren, almost more than anything else, showed 
us that architectural design means the expres- 
sion of an idea in plan and section. That was 
almost more remarkably shown in his numerous 
London churches than even in his t 
Cathedral. Look at the plans of those Sai : 
there were not two of them alike, but they all 
expressed an idea. And all the towers which 
he built, although the details were again taken 
out of the box of bricks, were different ; each 
one a different idea. And, in spite of the fact 
that much of the detail was open to criticism, 
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we saw in those churches a representation of 
architecture as a means of expressing ideas, 
independently of detail. There was one further 
quality which added to the others; that which 
was called ironically common sense, because 
it was so very uncommon. Through all his 
works we saw that fecling ; he always realised 
what had to be done, and he made allowance 
for it. The real point for which we might 
honour Wren as an architect was that he 
showed that in spite of designing in what was 
rather a bad school, in spite of much question- 
able detail, he showed how architecture should 
be made to express ideas, very various ideas, 
in plan and section. And that was what 
architecture meant. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
seconded the vote of thanks, and said he thought 
that the word which sprang to one's lips as 
one looked at the illustrations of Wren's 
thought in the drawings exhibited was Leonardo. 
One realised that Wren stands up a large and 
conspicuous figure among that very small group 
of men who have seemed capable of excelling 
in almost anything that they put their hands 
to. Leonardo was the prince of those men; 
and Wren seemed to have come very near him. 
They had had illustrations that night of his 
extraordinary versatility of character, and 
one was led once more to formulate the theory 
that the greatest architect must necessarily 
he & man of all.round knowledge. It was a 
pleasant theory, and one which he continued 
to endeavour to hold, though it was constantly 
boiled down by practice in the opposite direc- 
tion. They had been shown that besides his many 
other qualifications Wren was & humourist of the 
finest kind. He was sometimes tempted to think 
in connexion with creative artists like architects 
of Bacon's division of men into three classes, 
represented by three insects—the ant, the 
spider, and the bee. He hoped there were 
very few architects who were spiders in Bacon's 
sense. The meaning of Bacon's comparison 
was that the ant was a collector and nothing 
else, the spider was a producer without collecting, 
and that the bee, the most assiduous of collec- 
tors, was also the most splendid of producers. 
The best architect, of course, was the bee. 
If any man was qualified to be & spider it was 
Sir Christopher. Most of his works of pulsating 
force and inventive genius might never have 
been seen if he had been foolish enough to have 
thrown the past aside and started afresh. 
Thank Heaven he did nothing of the kind. 
The humblest makes the greatest of men. 
He realised the immense power of working in 
harness, and he industriously collected himself 
the harness in which he so successfully worked. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, 

The President said the Council had decided 
to extend the session until October 31, as they 
might have business to attend to during 
the holiday months. The next function was 
the annual dinner on Julv 4. 

The meeting then terminated. 


— 9—9—9—— ——— 


THE MEN WHO BUILT 
ST. PAUL'S. 


Ir the periodical scare about St. Paul's 
Cathedral helps Londoners to realise the 
grandeur of their architectural heritage so 
much the better. Writing recently in the 
Times in regard to the proposed tram subway 
under St. Paul's Churchyard, Mr. Macartney 
said: — The Cathedral unquestionably is the 
heaviest building in London with wide, 
untied spaces, and its stability depends upon 
an immovable foundation." 

Any misgiving about ite stability should 
have a salutary effect upon minds dulled to 
the beauty and dignity of St. Paul's by over- 
familiarity. It seems that our great buildings 
have to be humanised in some way before 
their worth or romance can be vividly 
realised. If, for instance, it were proved 
that Shakespeare drank punch in one of the 
old houses in Holborn Viaduct, that house 
would be scrutinised as it has never yet 
been examined. The discovery would not 
alter the house, of course, but it would 
impart a sentiment to the structure that 
would individualise it above its fellows. 

So with St. Paul's. If we could actually 
see Wren busy among the ruins of the 
ancient structure, stepping over the smoke- 
blackened stones as he instructed the clerk 
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of works, an enhanced interest would accrue 
to the sacred pile. Fortunately some such 
records exist in a rare and out-of-print book, 
“ Constitutions of the Ancient and Honour- 
able Fraternity of Free and Accepted 
Masons.” The writer is James Anderson, 
and it was printed for Brother J. Scott at 
the Black Swan, in Paternoster Row, 1756. 

Some of the records not only remove a 
good deal of dust from pages of history 
relating to the condition of London imme- 
diately after the Great Fire of London, but 
provide what appear to be first-hand impres- 
sions of the difficulties Sir Christopher Wren 
encountered when entrusted with the task 
of rebuilding the Cathedral. 

That the great architect was a Freemason 
few members of that fraternity need to 
be told. In 1666 he was appointed 
Surveyor-General and principal architect for 
rebuilding the whole City. Fetters patent 
were issued by the King in 1673 authorising 
"several lords spiritual and temporal and 
other persons of eminent rank and quality 
to proceed with the undertaking. 

At the very outset of the work, according 
to the authority cited above, an incident of 
happy augury occurred. In person Wren had 
set out upon the site the dimensions of the 
great dome and fixed upon the centre. A 
labourer, ordered to take a flat stone from 
one of the heaps of masonry to form a mark 
for the masons, took at random a piece of 
a gravestone, with the one word “ Resur- 
gam remaining of its inscription. 

Before this many difficulties had been met 
with. The walls of the ancient Cathedral, 
80 ft. in height and 5 ft. thick, presented a 
tough job to deal with to men oaly armed 
with pickaxes. As they plied their tools 
labourers below removed the stone. Want 
of room made this plan of operations slow 
and dangerous. The heaps grew steep and 
large, and several lives were lost in the 
hazardous undertaking. Considerations of 
economy guided the builders, too, for, the 
City having streets to pave anew, they sold 
the Kentish rag which had been accumulating 
to the authorities for metalling the roads. 

“The surveyor,” acting according to 
James Anderson's or Wren’s instructions, 
"then placed scaffolds high enough to 
extend his lines over the heaps that lay in 
the way; and then by perpendiculars set 
out the places below from the lines drawn 
with care upon the level plan of the scaffold. 

“ Thus he proceeded, gaining every day 
more room, until he came to the middle 
tower that bore the steeple. The remains of 
the tower being near 200 ft. high, the labourers 
were afraid to work above. Therefore he 
concluded to facilitate the work by the use 
of gunpowder. He dug a hole of about 4 ft. 
width by the side of the north-west pillar 
of the tower; the four pillars of each were 
14 ft. in diameter. When he had dug to the 
foundation with tools made on purpose, and 
wrought a hole 2ft. square level with the 
centre of the pillar, he placed there a little 
deal box containing 18 lb. of powder. A cane 
was fixed to the box with a quick match 
within the cane, which reached from the box 
to the ground above, and along the ground 
was laid a train of gunpowder, with a match. 
After the mine was carefully closed up again 
with stone and mortar to the top of the 


ground, he observed the effect of the blow. 


The powder not only lifted up the whole angle 
of the tower, with two great arches that 
rested upon it, but also two adjoining arches 
of the aisles, and all above them; and ihis 
it seemed to do somewhat leisurely, cracking 
the walls to the top, lifting visibly the whole 
weight by 9in., which, suddenly jumping 
down, made a great heap of ruin in the place 
without scattering. It was half a minute 
before the heap already fallen opened in two 
and three places and emitted some smoke.” 

At this stage of the proceedings Wren was 
called away, probably to the Portland 
quarries, from whence all the stone for the 
new St. Paul's was hewn, as can be seen to 
this dav, for on the west shore of Portland 
there are still blocks of stone bearing the 
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great architect's mark—stones which the 
builder rejected. About this time Wren 
represented the adjoining ‘borough of Wey- 
mouth in Parliament. While business in 
Wessex engaged his attention, the manage- 
ment of another mine was left to & subor- 
dinate, who, too wise in his own conceit, put 
in a greater quantity of gunpowder, and, 
according to the chroniclers complaint, 
neither went low enough nor sufficiently 
fortified the mouth of the mine. "Though the 
explosion had the desired effect, it also had 
an unforeseen result. One stone was shot 
out to the opposite side of the churchyaid 
through an open window into the room of 
& private house where women were sitting 
at work. Fortunately no one was injured, 
but the neighbours were so alarmed that 
they petitioned the builders not to explode 
mines below their windows. 

The clerk in charge then fixed up a batter- 
ing-ram—a strong mast 40ft. long, arming 
the bigger end with an iron spike. Suspend- 
ing it to a triangular prop, thirty men, 
fifteen aside, vibrated it against the wall for 
the whole day, with little apparent success. 
The workmen were discouraged, but, inspired 
by hope of double pay, returned to the 
attack on the secoad day, when the wall 
trembled at the top and in a few hours fell. 
All the remaining walls of the old Cathedral 
were levelled ia this way. 

During the progress of laying the founda- 
tions Wren met with one unexpected difli- 
culty. The foundations, begun from the 
west end, had proceeded successfully through 
the dome to the east end, when, in prosecut- 
AT his design at the north-east corner, he 
fell upon a pit where all the pot earth had 
been robb'd by the potters in olden time. 
There were discovered quantities of urns, 
vessels, and pottery-ware. He wanted but 
6 ft. or 7 ft. to complete the design, and this 
fell in the very angle, north-east." Wren 
knew that there was no other good ground 
under the layer of pot earth until he came t5 
the Thames low-water mark, 40 ft. lower. 
He sank a pit 80 ft. square, warping up the 
sand with timber, till he came 40 ft. lower 
into water and seashells, composing a tirm 
sea beach. This was bored through to the 
original clay. Then he began from the 
beach a square pile of solid, good masonry, 
10 ft. square, till he came within 15 ft. of the 
present ground. Then he turned a short 
arch underground to the former foundation. 
which had been broken off by the untoward 
accident of the pit." 

The preliminary work done, a great 
masonic ceremony took place. The King, 
with Grand Master Rivers, his architects and 
craftsmen, Nobility and Gentry, Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, Bishops and clergy, in du: 
course levelled the footstone ot new 5t, 
Pauls, designed by Deputy Grand Master 
Wren, A.D. 1673, and by him conducted as 
Master of the Works and Surveyor, with hi: 
Wardens, Edward Strong, senior and junio 
upon a Parliamentary fund." When the 
whole building was complete many years 
later Wren was too enfeebled with age to 
attend the dedication service. 

Even now we cannot properly appreciate 
the grandeur of his conception. This cannot 
be recognised until an unobstructed view ol 
St. Pauls is obtained, for at present tho 
Cathedral, crowded about with houses, is 
like a great idea clouded by trivial impres- 
sions. Perhaps the Royal Institute ot 
British Architects will convince the City 
Corporation that a national boon will be 
conferred upon the nation by the creation 
of open spaces around St. Paul's. Way- 
farers would then be astonished by a sighu 
that had once been too familiar, 


—_-+--__—_ 
A SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Under the auspices cf the Glamorgan 
County Council a summer school will be held 
at Barry during August. The subjects will 
include drawing, clay modelling, wood 
carving, and other handicrafts. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Education Depart- 
ment, 355, Park-place, Cardiff. 
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Bradford Royal Infirmary Competition: First Premiated Design. 


BRADFORD INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 


As we announced in our issue of last week, 
the competition for the New Royal Infirmary, 
Bradford, on a site at Daisy Hill, is now 
decided. Mr. Keith D. Young, A. R. I. B. A., 
was appointed assessor, and conditions were 
issued in January of this year. Mr. Young's 
award is as follows :—First premium (150/.), 
Mr. William A. Pite, F. R. I. B. A.; second 
premium (100/.), Messrs. F. E. Halford and 
A. V. Cutler; third premium (50/.), Messrs. 
Arthur Marshall P. D. Prior, and W. A. 
Smith. Mr. Pite's design has been adopted 
by the Board, and the scheme will be pro- 
ceeded with in due course. It may be said 
at the outset that the Board are to be con- 
gratulated upon the result of the competition, 
as they have obtained a fine working scheme. 
Many modifications will doubtless have to be 
introduced, especially as it is anticipated that 
the Government's Insurance Bill will cause 
what may be little short of a revolution in 
the relation of these great hospitals to the 
community at large, particularly where the 
out-patients' and dispensing departments are 
concerned. At present, neither the author's 
estimate nor the amount of expenditure pro- 
posed are divulged, but it is expected that the 
scheme when finally carried through will cost 
from 150, 000“. to 200, 000“. 

It will be seen, then, that this is the most 
important.competition for a large infirmary 
since the King's College Hospital competi- 
tion of 1905, in which Mr. Pite was also the 
successful competitor. On that occasion, as 
also at Manchester, Newcastle, and elsewhere, 
the competition was limited to architects of 
experience in work of this type, and one is 
bound to question the wisdom of throwing 
this competition to the whole profession. 
The amount of labour and thought poured 
out upon the 350 strainers that were sub- 
mitted must have been enormous, and hospital 
design is so much a matter for experts that 
one not thoroughly versed in the ins and outs 
of the management of a huge institution such 
as this can only by the wildest chance score a 
succesa against men who have made a special 
study of this class of work which, more than 
all others, stands in a category by itself. 


By Mr. W. A. Pite, F. R. I. B. A. 


These huge infirmaries, covering their acres 
of ground, consuming their thousands of 
pounds yearly, often the largest institutions 
of their respective localities, are among the 
greatest paradoxes of modern life. Their 
very raison d'étre is the frailty of human 
life; they only exist because of irregularity, 
imperfection, mischance; yet they are the 
visible and tangible evidence of the amazing 
advance of skill and research; they are at 
once our shame and our glory. And as 
physician and eu e with wider science and 
more perfect appliances at their hands deal 
on more even terms with disease and accident, 
it is for architects to devise buildings to be the 
bases of these vast organisations, in which 
increasing complexity must be met with more 
perfect planning and design. 

This Bradford Infirmary shows no great 
advance when compared with some of ita 
predecessors, but it may take a high place 
among them. It was evident from the con- 
ditions that there would be a great deal of 
common ground between competitors in the 
general outline of the block plan, as the 
means of approach and the positions of 
several of the buildings were indicated. . The 
site is 12 acres in extent, and is bounded on 
the south by Duckworth-lane—the principal 
approach from the city—and on the north 
by Smith-lane. An awkward triangle of 
property under other ownership cuts into the 
site from the north, the Infirmary property 
stretches away to the north-west into a rather 
acute angle, and the existing residences, 
“Field House and Chestnut House,” 
were to be left as staff residences; otherwise 
vompetitors had a fairly straightforward site 
to deal with, sloping steadily from the north- 
west corner to the south-east. Provision for 
582 beds, with a future extension to 500, was 
to be provided. It was stated that the main 
entrance and administration block were to be 
in the middle of the Duckworth-lane side of 
the site, that a road for accesg to the accident 
and out-patients’ blocks should be carried 
along the east boundary from Duckworth-lane 
to Smith-lane, and that the Jaundry, patho- 
logical, and isolation blocks were to be near 
the northern boundary and accessible from 
Smith-lane. The shape and orientation of the 
site, the steady fall of the ground, and the 


position of the buildings fixed by the con- 
ditions made inevitable the main cross corridor 
stretching east and west from the central 
administration block, with pavilions and 
operating theatres on either side. Another 
condition, interesting as an indication of re- 
volt against the open corridors adopted at the 
Manchester Infirmary, was that closed-in 
corridors should connect the pavilions. 

So much may be regarded as the bases on 
which each competitor worked, and though 
this frame seems rigid, an inspection of the 
three premiated designs make it evident that 
there 1s room for infinite variation in essentials 
and in smaller details. The differences 
between them are in the ranging of the wards 
and theatres down the main corridor, the 
arrangement of the services from the_kitchen 
to the various parts of the institution, the 
placing of such blocks as the nurses’ home, 
chapel, maternity ward, and isolation block, 
and in the hundred and one things that make 
for the efficient working of a great hospital 
and the thousand smaller details in which the 
domestic economy of the infirmary is con- 
cerned; in the majority of these points Mr. 
Pite’s design excels. 

At the first glance the winning block plan 
looks straightforward, direct, and clear. It is 
distinguished by the array of all the pavilions 
on the south side of the main corridor, on 
each side of the administration block. "This 
has led him to adopt a narrower spacing of 
wards than some competitors, his ward centres 
being 90 ft. apart, but it adds immensely to 
the coherence of the plan, as well as avoid. 
ing what are after all only makeshifts—north 
pavilions. On the other side of the corridor 
are the three future pavilions, the operating 
theatres, and the maternity ward. Stair- 
cases and lifts connect the ground and first 
floors at ihe administration block in the 
middle and at the extreme ends of the cross 
corridor. Latitude was allowed to com- 
petitors in the apportioning of the future 
extensions, but we doubt whether Mr. Pite's 
plan of three pavilions on the medical side. 
and none at all on the surgical, will meet 
future requirements. The isolation block 
seems more involved among other buildings 
than would seem wise, although until the 
future pavilions are erected it will be at 
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Bradford Royal Infirmary Competition : Second Premiated Design. 
By Messrs. F. E. Halford & A. V. Cutler. 


some distance from the hospital proper. The 
laundry and mortuary are well placed near 
the Smith-lane entrance. Mr. Pite has left 
untouched the outlying north-east corner 
of the site. 

The position and planning of the nurses’ 
and servants’ homes are excellent. It might 
be objected that the nurses’ home is rather 
out of reach and at a great distance from 
the main building, but he has very cleverly 
contrived the connexion between them and 
the administration block. The staff homes 
are on a high ground, and their ground floors 
are joined by a corridor to the first floor of 
the administration block, which contains the 
staff and nurses’ dining-rooms, classroom, and 
recreation-rooms; the servants are thus in 
close touch with their own departments, the 
nurses with their dining-room (the latter being 
well situated near the kitchen), and ulti- 
mately with the hospital itself. In fact, the 
whole service portion of the administration 
block and these two homes to the north, in 
the details of their 3 and in their 
relation to one another and to the main 
corridor, make a brilliant piece of work. The 
front portion of the administration, containing 
che boardroom, library, and secretarial offices, 
is disappointing. Convenience of arrange- 
ment is achieved, but it might be expected 
that the central block of so well laid-out a 
scheme, affording as it does some scope for 
dignity in its arrangement, should arrive at 
something beyond mere convenience. The 
block entirely lacks balance; there is a wide 
vestibule at the entrance, but the promise of 
architectural effect vanishes at the top of 
the first flight of steps, where one door leeds 
awkwardly to the library, another to the 
porters’ rooms, while the central one opens 
on to a long corridor bewildering to the 
visitor, with doors on either side and a long 
perspective ending in the staircase on the 
main cross corridor far away in the distance. 
Two fine rooms, the library and the board- 
room, are so situated as to become mere 
incidents. There has been an attempt to 
balance the plan in the direction at right 
angles to the centre line, but the effect of 
this would not be realised in execution. 

In the pavilions Mr. Pite has adopted the 
side sanitary tower, the bathroom being part 
of the main building. A good feature which 
also characterised many points at the King’s 
College Hospital is the provision of wide 
spaces where doors open on to the corridor. 
This is done here, so that the clear way 
through to the ward is not interfered with by 
the entrances to side rooms. 

An operating theatre is more a surgical 
instrument than a building, and Mr. Pite’s 
detail illustrates one minutely fineshed and 
keen-edged. It does not differ much from 
many we have seen, except wherein it excels. 
Dv keeping the entrance corridor and sub. 


sidiary rooms on the ground floor low a good 
blow through is obtained, and the through 
ventilation of the theatre is independent of 
upeast shafts. ‘lhe out-patients' and casualty 
departments are similar in several ways to 


those at King's College. A complex system 
of entrances and exits is necessitated by the 
requirements, but Mr. Pite's handling of it 


is clearness itself. We were rather surprised 
at the meagre provision for the reception of 
accidents specified in the conditions, and in 
this design they are wisely supplemented by a 
spacious reception hall. The connexion of 
the departments to the main corridor is well 
managed, and the position of the dispensary 
will facilitate the delivery of medicines both 
to out patients and to the hospital, as its 
relation to the waiting-hall and its proximity 
to the staircase at the end of the main corridor 
is very good. This block is an instance of 
the skill with which the odd units, themselves 
complete institutions, are linked up to, and 
made part of, the integral portion of the 
hospital. 

One turns from the splendid block plan to 
the elevations with one’s expectation on edge, 
and the disappointment is intense. Competi- 
tion elevations are not always to be taken 
seriously, and hospitals provide many limita- 
tions to hamper the usual method of treat- 
ment. That is surely some reason why the 
usual method should be dropped, and most 
of all why a style which it is impossible to 
carry consistently throughout the whole 
scheme should be avoided. In this design the 
administration block is gaily launched on 
Tudor Gothic, with mullioned windows and 
steep roofs, which must of necessity dis- 
appear when the pavilions are reached. The 
inevitable happens—the walls have square- 
headed windows and sashes and frames. We 
pass round to the nurses’ home to find that 
the wards were but a transition to a kind of 
French Renaissance, in which the Classic 
cornice and the Mansard roof have appeared, 
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and by the time we reach the out-patients“ 
block almost the full gamut of styles been 
run, and the semicircular arch and Classic 
pediment reign over square-headed windows, 
and even the bull’s-eye window has edged its 
way in. Yet for much of our disappointment 
we must blame the fine block plan. 

The second premiated design is illustrated 
by thirteen strainers, representing a pro- 
digious amount of drawing. Although it isa 
good working scheme, it is in many ways far 
behind Mr. Pite's. Its chief advantage is the 
wide spacing of the blocks and the consequent 
better circulation of air between the buildings. 
The nurses’ home is placed in the north-west 
angle of the site, and the pavilions are at 
120 ft. centres, but three of them are to the 
north of the corridor. The planning of the 
ward units is excellent, not unlike that of the 
first design, as side sanitary towers are again 
adoptéd. ‘The operating theatres are unusual 
in form, but are very good in their arrange- 
ment. We cannot help feeling that there is 
a distinct loss of grip in the planning of the 
out-patients' and accident block. Where 
large crowds are dealt with clearness in the 
entrances and exits are a sine quá non ; here 
the out-patient who enters will have ta thread 
quite a maze of corridors, waiting spaces, 
and halls before he emerges again. The 
authors have made a praiseworthy attempt 
to deal with the elevations architecturally ; 
the sun balconies of the wards are rather 
closed in by the arcades, but the elevations on 
the whole are simple and good, though there 
is an unaccountable descent into Gothic for 
the chapel only appropriate from a point of 
view which we had hoped had disappeared. 

The third premiated design we prefer in 
several important particulars to the second. 
There are five pavilions south of the cross 
corridor, not quite so close together as Mr. 
Pite's, but the blocks of the north side are 
very crowded. The pavilions correspond with 
those on the south, and the operating theatres 
are squeezed in between them. The nurses' 
home is not so far from the entrance as in 
the other designs, but is out of touch with 
the service department. The delivery from 
the kitchen to the first floor is not well 
arranged for, as the nearest lift is 200 ft. 
away. The out-patients' department is an 
elaborately laid-out block with many excellent 
features, but while the surgical, consulting, 
and dressing rooms are well arranged on one 
side of tha lates hall, one cannot admire the 
placing of the physicians’ rooms off a corridor 
which would to some extent be used for 
general tratlic. There is no doubt about the 
isolation of the septic block. 

The wards are well planned, and in this 
design alone of the three premiated ones have 
the sanitary towers at the outer ends. The 
treatment of the elevations is quiet and 
dignified, and is, moreover, consistent through- 
out the institution. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

The luxuriant and wooded country of North 
Cheshire is extraordinarily rich in domestic 
architecture of that prolific timber-building 
time, the XVth and XVIth centuries, and 
has also some interesting examples of a 
vernacular of church building all its own, of 
the same period. Fine as the half-timbered 
halls are, the later Georgian halls, of which 
there are not a few, vie with them in interest, 
and often surpass them in real architectural 
qualities. 

During two recent visits made by the Man- 
chester Society of Architects each type has 
as it were, undergone review. Wilmslow 
was visited. The church has a typical 
Cheshire tower, and the interior possesses a 
dignity which seems due largely to the 
simplicity of the stonework and to the ranges 
of square-headed windows with their deep, 
internal splays, as well as to the stateliness 
of the rood.screen by Bodley; this and the 
rich old roof contrast finely with the crude 
stonework. Hawthorn Hall, with its multi- 
tude of gables and its quaint octagonal 
turret on the roof, makes a striking group, 
and some good Georgian panelling and a fine 
staircase were found inside. 

Adlington Hall was also visited. The 
older half-timbered portion, forming two 
sides of the main quadrangle, contains the 
great hall, with its splendid open timber roof. 
its huge mullioned windows, and the beautiful 
XVIIIth-century organ, upon which Handel 
performed. The organ case and gallery is of 
exquisite workmanship and design. The 
later Georgian wing, a vast addition made in 
1741, has all the breadth and symmetry of its 
period, but though the handling of the masses 
is clever there is a touch of awkwardness 
that suggests an amateur rather than a master 
hand; but even the stilting of the columns of 
the great portico in a manner which ruins 
their proportions is to some extent com- 
pensated for by the beauty of the colouring. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

The Green Book of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society records an increase of 
seventeen members since the last report, the 
roll now being 182. A catalogue of books in 
the Society’s loan library is included, and the 
full text of Mr. Kitson’s presidential address 
last November. 


Leicester and; Leicestershire Society of 
Architects. 

Proposals to discontinue offering prizes to 
students, owing to the poor response, are re- 
corded in the thirty-eighth annual report of 
the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects, whose membership roll now shows 
a total of 110. Some illustrations are given 
of Osmaston Hall, near Derby, from measured 
drawings by the late Mr. Douglas W. Day. 


„ 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. 

During the year ending April 30 last sixty- 
four new members, consisting of twenty-eight 
ordinary members, nineteen associate members, 
eleven associates and six graduates have 
joined the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers, whose thirty-eighth annual 
meeting will be held at West Bromwich from 
July 5-8 inclusive. 


— 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. A. J. Clifford Ewen, Licentiate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, has 
removed to No. 15, East Dulwich-road, S.E. 
{ground-floor suite). His telephone number 
will be New Cross 122. 


The Aldwych Site. 

There is a rumour that a large site in the 
Strand at Aldwych is to be acquired by the 
Austraiian Government for a building to 
accommodate the Agents-General and the 
staffs of the various Australian Colonies. We 
hope this scheme will be carried through, for, 
coupled with the prospect of utilising the 
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ground which has lain so long at waste, there 
will be the opportunity for architects to de- 
sign a building the estimated cost of which 
is about a quarter of a milion. 


Society of Miniature Painters. 

The sixteenth annual exhibition of the 
Royal Society of Miniature Painters will open 
at the gallery of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, on 
Wednesday, July 5. 


Royal Society of Arts Medals. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Arts 
have awarded silver medals to the following, 
amongst others, for papers read during the 
past session :— 

Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc., F.G.S., F. C. S., 

“The Panama Canal." 
Reginald A. Smith, B.A., F.S.A., “ Roman 
London. 

Dr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., ‘‘ Caisson Sick- 

ness and Compressed Kir.“ 


George B. Heming, ''Art Education in 
Jewellery, etc.” 
Frank M. Andrews, Architecture in 


America.“ 
In the Indian section, Mr. Robert Fellowes 
Chisholm, F. R. I. B. A., F. S. A., received a 
medal for his paper on “ The Taj Mahal." 


Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Their Excellencies the Lord-Lieutenant and 
the Countess of Aberdeen have intimated 
their intention to attend the opening of the 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute to 
be held at Belfast, July 24 to 29. The Earl 
of Aberdeen, as Patron, will install the 
Right Hon. Lord Dunleath as President of 
the Congress, and will open the Health 
Exhibition. 


Protection of the National Gallery. 

The Bill introduced in the House of 
Commons by Earl Beauchamp, First Com- 
missioner of Works, provides for the isolation 
of the National Gallery by means of a transfer 
of the St. George's Barracks site from the 
War Office to the Office of Works, and its 
appropriation on behalf of the National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery 
buildings. A part of the site, however, may 
be taken for a widening of Orange-street, 
subject to the sanction of the Treasury. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 

Mr. J. Henry Sabin read & paper on the 
19th inst. at the Surveyors’ Institution on a 
subject which is of special interest just now. 
He dealt with an agricultural problem which 
is before the Departmental Committee now 
sitting under the chairmanship of Lord 
Haversham, and he defined the position of 
the tenant farmers of England and Wales on 
the occasion of any change in the ownership 
of their holdings, whether by reason of the 
death of the landlord, the sale of the land, 
or otherwise.” 


London Sanitation. 

Dr. Collingridge, in his annual Report as 
Medical Otticer of Health for the City of 
London, notes that the tendency of modern 
legislation is to increase the duties and 
responsibilities of sanitary authorities. The 
usual subjects, such as cremation, common 
lodging-houses, overcrowding, smoke nuis- 
ances, factories, and workshops, are dealt 
with in the Report, and it is hoped that 
stronger measures will be enacted to deal 
with the milk supply. 


Severndroog Castle, Shooter’s Hill. 

In the Castle Wood property, about 
50 acres, which will be offered for sale at 
the Mart in July, stands the Severndroog 
Castle, constructed of brick, and now covered 
with ivy, which was erected on the wooded 
eminence near the main road, by the widow 
of Sir William James, Bart., to com- 
memorate the capture of the castle of Severn- 
droog, on the Malabar Coast, on April 2, 
1755, in which he lost liis life. 


Registration of Plumbers. 

The Delegates from the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, representing about 200 cities and 
towns, were received at the Guildhall recently 
by the Lord Mayor, the Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers. In 
welcoming the Delegates, the Lord Mayor 
referred to the cordial co-operation of the 
representatives of the plumbing trade with 
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the Company in fostering the education and 
training of plumbers in connexion with the 
movement for the national registration of 
plumbers, and urged the value of apprentice- 
ship. Mr. Robert Bogan, representing the 
Labour Exchanges Department of the Board 
of Trade, attended the meeting. Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, Architect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners aud Past. Master of the Plumbers’ 
Company, took the chair on the Lord Mayor 
leaving to attend an official engagement. The 
Delegaies discussed various matters relating 
to working of the plumbers’ classes in 
various districts, and the working of tlie 
Labour Exchanges Act in connexion with the 
Joint. Memorandum of the President of the 
Board of Trade and the President of the 
Board of Education making provision for 
co-operation between labour exchanges and 
local education authorities. Delegates ex- 
pressed the opinion that by the addition of 
representation oi plumbers on the Central and 
Local Advisory Committees, the technical 
training of lads entering the plumbing trade 
and the employment of qualified men might 
be better regulated. Mr. Bogan undertook 
to represent these views to the Department. 


Church Building Society. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting 
the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels held its usual monthly 
meeting on the 15th inst. at the Society’s 
House, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey. 
S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid of 
the following objects, viz. :—Building new 
churches at Abercrave, St. David, Brecons, 
100/. ; Golder's Green, St. Michael, Middlesex, 
100/.; Six Mile Bottom, St. George, near 
Cambridge, 50/.; and West Shore, Llandudno, 
N. Wales, 40/.; and towards enlarging or 
otherwise improving the accommodation in 
the churches at Leytonstone, St. Margaret, 
Essex, 20/.; Llandrindod Wells (old church), 
S. Wales, 20/. ; Medbourne, St. Giles, Leics., 
20l.; and Millbrook, St. Nicholas, Hants, 
151. A grant of 25/. was also made from the 
Special Mission Buildings Fund towards 
building a mission church at Bearwood, St. 
Dunstan, near Birmingham. The following 
grants were also paid for works completed: 
Great Saughall, All Saints, near Chester, 


45l.;  Dalton-in-Furness, St. Margaret, 
1004.; Hope Bagot, St. John, Salop, 
15l.; Coldred, St. Pancras, near Dover, 


151.; Grainthorpe, St. Clement, Lincs, 25/.; 
and Pontycymmer, Glam., 30l. In addition 
to this the sum of 60/. was paid towards the 
repairs of nine churches from Trust Funds 
held by the Society. The Society likewise 
accepted a sum of money as a Trust Fund 
for the parish church of Dunton, Norfolk. 
The grants voted at this meeting have entirely 
exhausted the funds at the disposal of the 
Committee. It is earnestly hoped that the 
important work of this venerable Society 
may be supported by Church people, especiallv 
at this time when there are so many other 
claims being pressed. It should not be for- 
gotten that the Society is entirely dependent 
upon voluntary contributions. 


The Oriel Building, Oxford. 

The fact that the new Oriel building is at 
an ugly angle to the buildings next to it is 
not the fault of the architect, Mr. Champneys, 
but, as we understand, of the city authorities, 
who, for reasons of their own, insisted that 
the building should be placed as it is. Those 
reasons must be strong indeed if they justify 
this interference; but since they appear never 
to have been clearly stated it is impossible, at 
present, to pass judgment upon them. The 
fact remains, however, that Mr. Champneys 
had a very difficult problem. He has not 
attempted to design an impressive facade: 
rather he has tried to imitate the quaintness 
of that peculiarly Oxford style of architecture 
in which Renaissance detail is introduced into 
buildings stil entirely medismval in feeling. 
Quaintness is often charming when it is 
natural, and at Wadham, St. John's, and the 
older part of Oriel itself, we feel it to be 
a natural expression of the spirit of Oxford, 
where new ideas and old feelings have so 
often found an unexpected harmony. But we 
cannot feel that Mr. Champnevs' quaintness 
is natural, for he gives us a mixture, not of 
new and old, but of two different kinds of 
antiquity. He seems to be trying to re- 
produce a mood of the past, which was 
interesting because it was a real mood, but 
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which is not interesting when it ceases to be 
real. lt is as if a modern poet were to 
unitate the conceits of Donne without the 
passion which those conceits half express and 
half conceal In the old buildings of this 
kind past and present are mixed with a gay 
aud charming irresponsibility; but the past 
seems to have lain heavy upon Mr. 
Champneys, as upon so many other architects 
in Oxford. He has not been able to deal 
with his problem in his own way, but has 
produced a tour de force in which mere 
quaintness is emphasised everywhere, and the 
whole effect is crowded and incoherent. One 
notices nothing but detail, and the detail 
seems to have no relation to the whole and 
no reason for its existence. Architecture, 
which is coming to life again in London, is 
still so much oppressed by the past in Oxford 
that it remains a dead langue: or rather 
4 mixture of dead dialects. It is more 
scholarly than it used to be and more spirited 
in its details; but it will not be a living art 
until architects give up all attempt to make 
the new hke the old and express the tradi- 
tion of the place in their own way.—7'he 
Times. 
— — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE GROUND PLAN OF THE ENGLISH PARISH 
CHURCH. By A. A. Thompson, M.A., F.. S. A. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1s. net.) 

THE CORROSION OF IRON AND STEEL. By 
J. Newton Friend, Ph.D. (London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 6s. net.) 


— — 
BOOKS. 


The Cathedrals and Other Churches of Great 
Britain. One Hundred Illustrations. 
With an Introduction by Joon Wannack. 
(Edinburgh: Otto Schulze & Co. Price 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Tuis work consists of an excellent collection 

of photographs and some twenty-five pages 

of introduction, the aim being, to quote the 
preface, " not to give information about the 
cathedrals, but to present them as in them- 
selves things of picturesque interest." What 
is attempted “ is to interest readers in the 
cathedrals as things of inherent beauty and 
to give some rough sketch of the times and 
the social conditions that gave them birth.“ 
Though not equal to a good collection of 
drawings, these photographs give an excellent 
idea of some of the nation's architectural 
treasures, and the object has been achieved of 
presenting them as things of picturesque 
interest. It is the kind of book which is 
likely to increase the public interest in archi- 

e works, and it should have a ready 

sale. 


William Ford Stanley: His Life and Wort. 
Edited by RICHARD Inwarps, F. R. A. S., 
F. R. Met. Soc. (London: Crosby Lockwood 
& Son. Price 28. 6d. net.) 

THE name of Stanley, mathematical drawing 

and instrument maker, is so well known in 

the architectural, engineering, and survey- 
ing professions that this little work, the first 
five chapters of which are from Stanley's own 
hand, should have more than ordinary interest 
for our readers. These five chapters have 
been left almost untouched by the editor, 
and they give an account of Stanley's early 
life—his imperfect education, his industry, 
etc.—up to the point of the commencement of 

a successful career. It was not until he was 

about twenty-five years of age that he took 

a shop at No. 3, Great Turnstile, Holborn, 

since pulled down, and commenced the 

business of drawing instrument-maker that 
was to become so well known, and his various 
activities and anxieties before, and some time 
after this are given in the early chapters of 
the book. Stanley appears to have studied 
architecture for some time, and to have been 

a diligent reader of the Builder for many 

years. Indeed, the editor states in a foot- 

note that Stanlev told him that in his early 
struggles he submitted his improved T-square 
to the editor of the Zuilder, and the editor 

'“ consented to insert a wood-cut and descrip- 

tion of the square. Stanley had a friend who 

kindly engraved the block, and he attributed 
a good deal of his early success to this 
incident.“ The editor of the volume con- 
tinues the story of Stanley’s life and work, 
and also gives a chapter on his books. The 
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work, which contains several interesting 
illustrations, includes, in Appendix 1, the last 
paper written by Stanley, on Technical Trade 
Schools," and in Appendix 2 the principal 
dates and events in his life. Stanley was 
essentially a self-made man, and his success 
in life was well earned and deserved, as the 
perusal of the interesting pages of this litte 
work clearly show. 


The Year-Book of Decorative Art, 1911. 
(Published by The Studio, Ltd. 5s.) 
THIS periodical, illustrating all kinds of 
decorative work, is serviceable not only for 
immediate use, but for occasional reference 
in after years. Architects will find in this 
annual many current ideas of interest, and 
the numerous colour plates effectively show 
the appearance of decorations tn situ. Mr. 
E. G. Halton introduces the selection of 
illustrations with apposite remarks on the 
advantages of expert architectural advice for 
garden designs as well as for house construc- 
tion. The lead is taken in the volume with 
examples of work by Mr. Murray Adams- 
Acton, Messrs. Forbes & Tate, Mr. Curtis 
Green, Mr Hamp, Mr Hardwick, Mr. 
Hewitt, Mr. Horder, Messrs. Hubbard & 
Moore, Mr. Mallows, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Newton, Messrs. Parker & Unwin, Mr. 
Quennell, and others who have given atten- 
tion to the smaller domestic architecture of 
the country. The fittings of a house, from 
panels by Mr. Brangwyn and ceilings by 
Mr. Bankart to furniture by Mr. Gimson 
and embroidery by Miss Macbeth, are 
adequately represented. Every conceivable 
embellishment finds a place, and not the 
least interesting part of the volume is the 
section devoted to craftsmanship in Germany, 

Austria, and Hungary. 


Stanford's Indexcd Atlas of the County of 
London, with Parts of the Adjacent 
Boroughs and Urban Districts. With a 
Preface by Sir Laurence Gomme. (Lon- 
don: Edward Stanford, 12-14, Long-acre, 
W.C. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


Turis is a handy and admirable work, con- 
sisting of over eighty pages of maps and an 
index of 159 pages, containing upwards of 
12,000 names, to the streets, squares, roads, 
etc., railway-stations, hospitals, London 
County Council fire-stations, chief public 
buildings, etc., that fall within the limits of 
the maps. The publisher’s name is a 
guarantee that the maps are accurately en- 
graved and clearly printed, but it would have 
been an advantage, we think, to have given the 
pages of the maps with the names of streets, 
etc., in the index. But the work has been 
carefully prepared, and the compilers and pub- 
lishers can be congratulated upon it. The 
map extends to Barking and Cross Ness on 
the east, and includes the whole of the extra- 
metropolitan borough of West Ham; on the 
west it embraces Ealing and Brentford, the 
whole of the borough of Richmond, and the 
greater part of the borough of Kingston; on 
the north the hamlet of Highgate; and on 
the south the hamlet of Penge, with the 
northern verge of Croydon. Altitudes in feet 
are given at frequent intervals all over the 
map. 


The Social Guide, 1911. Edited by Mrs. 
Hrer Apams and EprrH A. BROWNE. 
(London: Adam & Charles Black, Soho- 
square. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

THis is a useful guide to society, its sport 

and amusenients. It deals in alphabetical 

order with every social function of note, gives 
detailed information as to the date of each 
function, how to obtain admission, how to 
dress, etc. It includes a list of the various 
provincial and county societies in London, 
and deals at length with the seasons in 

London, in Dublin, in Scotland, Egypt, and 

the Riviera. The information is well arranged, 

and the work will no doubt supply a want. 


The Country Gentlemen's Estate Book, 1911. 
Edited and compiled by WM. BrooMHALtL. 
(London: T'he Country Gentlemen's Associa- 
tion, Ltd., 24 and 25, St. James's-street, 
S.W.) 

THE Estate Book for 1911, which is issued to 

members of the Country Gentlemen's Associa- 

tion, Ltd., is a particularly interesting volume 
full of information useful to estate owners and 
others. An excellent illustrated article on 
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“The Decline of the Manor House," by the 

Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., is in- 

cluded, in which the author calls attention 

to the disappearance of many fine old manor 

houses. Mr. H. Lemmoin-Cannon, P. A. S. I., 

contributes an article on Country House 

Sewage Disposal,' and Mr. Arthur H. Lea, 

M. Inst. M.E., one on Lighting, Heating, and 

Water Supply for Country Houses." The 

volume contains several short notes or articles 

on subjects of interest to our readers, one by 
an architect, Mr. A. F. Wickenden, 

A. R. I. B. A., being on “Garden Design in 

Relation to Buildings.“ 

The Directory of Contractors and Public 
Works Annual, 1911. (London: The Con- 
tractors’ Chronicie. 15s.) 

Tuis 1s the twenty-first year of publication 
of the above work of reference, which is so 
useful that it is practically indispensable to 
those engaged in building operations or ın 
municipal work. An index to venders of 
materials supplements the various lists of con- 
tractors, architects, shipbuilders, etc. The 
reports of legal cases have special value, and 
the contents generally are well considered. 


Butterworth's Workmen's Compensation 
Cases. Vol 1V. Quarterly Advance 
Sheets. Part II., 1911. Edited by 
Doucrnas — KNOCKER, Barrister-at-Law. 
(London: Butterworth & Co. 1911.) 

THE cases included in this volume are those 

entered in the lists of the House of Lords 

and the Court of Appeal in Hilary Term. 

The Table of Cases, the Digest of Cases, and 

the Index include references to the cases re- 

ported both in this Part and also in Part I. 

As we have observed before, if the Work- 

men's Compensation Act has involved much 

complication in the relations of employer and 
employed, the text-book writers have done 
their utmost to meet the public requirements 
by giving the fullest information on this 
special and most complicated branch of the 
law. In this volume we find cases reported 
which were heard as recently as April last. 

In cases of great importance and complica- 

tion, it might be well, however, to give the 

judgments delivered by all the members of 
the Courts, as, except in the case of dis- 
sentient judgments, they have to be read as 

a whole. Thus, in the case of Cardiff Cor- 

poration v. Hall—a case of great importance 

which we have recently commented upon—the 
judgment delivered by Lord Justice Buckley 
threw considerable fight on the question, 
but it is not included in this report, although 
the dissentient judgment of the Master of the 

Rolls is given. Our appreciation of the value 

of these reports leads us to make the above 

suggestion to the editor. 


—ꝛ —ñ—äᷓ —— 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of June 29, 1861. 


The Restorations at Rosslyn Chapel. 

AS MENTIONED by us last week, a corre- 
spondence has taken place between the 
Secretary of the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland and the Earl of Rosslyn on this 
subject. 

The purpose of the Institute in instructing 
their Secretary to write to the proprietor 
of the chapel was to protest against the 
restorations which have been and are being 
carried out. One of the series of resolutions 
announced in the Secretary's letter was to 
the effect that “nothing in the shape of 
restoration except what is expressly called 
for to prevent the building falling into 
decay can be acceptable to those interested 
in its preservation." 

Lord Rosslyn's reply was, in effect, a 
refusal to comply with the request of the 
Institute that his lordship should desist 
from carrying out any farther the restorations 
in progress. 

n their rejoinder the Institute repeat their 
regret at his lordship’s determination, and 
remark that the question as to facsimiles 
embraces the whole point at issue, and that 
it is a mistake to suppose that sculptured 
stone can (with propriety) be removed to be 
replaced by a facsimile: all that ought to 
be done in such case being to try by care 
to arrest the further progress of decay. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Manchester New Library and Art Gallery. 

Sik, —The assessor’s decision in the pre- 
liminary competition for the above, judged 
from the information contained in his report, 
has given dissatisfaction to the profession 
unparalleled in the history of architectural 
competitions. 

It would aay seem possible for any 
assessor, when making choice of designs for 
a building of this importance, to select certain 
schemes which, on his own showing—in his 
report to the promoters—clearly transgress 
definite instructions on two essential points, 
viz. :— 

(1) Cost. 
(2) Area of land to be built on. 

I will prove that this has been done. 


Cost. 

At the outset the promoters consulted the 
City Architect as to the price per foot cube 
it would be necessary to allow for the satis- 
factory erecting of a building of this character. 

I have the authority of certain Corpora- 
tion members in stating that a minimum 
cost of 1s. 2d. per cubic foot—ranging up to 
ls. 6d.—was quoted, based on the relative 
cost of a number of public buildings recently 
erected. 

The conditions of competition issued to the 
competing architects state as follows, viz. :— 

E Dorn which do not conform to the instruc- 


tions and conditions laid down will be excluded 
from the competition.” 


Also :— 


.“ The Corporation are advised that it is pos- 
sible to obtain a building (including the matters 
aforesaid but excluding furniture) suitable for 
their requirements at a cost not exceeding 
250,0001. Any design likely to exceed that figure 
will be excluded from the competition." 

In the printed replies to competitors' queries 
the following also appears, viz. :— 

‘* Query 39: Must the preliminary scheme not 
exceed the sum of 250,0001.? 

Reply: 250,0001. is the limit to which the Cor- 
poration will go." 

The assessor, in his report, states that 
1s. per cubic foot was, in his opinion, the very 
lowest at which the work can be done, and 
Mr. Price has had the cost worked out on 
this basis with the following results :— 


No. 14 oocss £247,814 No. 1299. £241,000 
W HE ene wshs tenes 244,677 » 14141414. 218,900 

Y 8 Unset eis 255,709 » 1500 207, 000 
o on cantls 238,540 » 16. 222,100 

5- 126 2s 201,200  » 1799. 242,000 


Therefore, it will be seen out of the ten 
designs chosen for the final competition— 
even on the 1s. assessment—one “exceeds ” 
the stipulated outlay by some 6, 700“. 

But it is common knowledge 1s. 2d. per 
foot cube is the /east price a building of this 
character can be erected, and this is con- 
firmed also by the City Architect’s quotation 
to the promoters. 

It necessarily follows, as seven of the 
selected designs exceed the stipulated limit of 
cost by many thousands of pounds, they 
ought not to have been included, in fairness 
to those schemes which faithfully complied 
with this most important instruction. 

The assessor further reports :— 

Nos. 110 and 126 were short in various par- 
ticulars. The latter (viz., 126 in particular) has 
not followed the requirements with any close- 
ness, his deficiency being estimated at about 
9 per cent. As cem be seen, however, from the 
estimated cost, his building, works out at a 


lower figure than that of the other selected 
competitors." 
indeed 


Had it been otherwise, it would 
have been remarkable, considering nine per 
cent. of the stipulated accommodation has 
been omitted. 


Area of Land to be Built On. 
The conditions of competition stated :— 


** The buildings above ground must not cover 
an area of more than 5,500 sq. yds.” 

In answer to competitors' questions (printed 
veplies sent) :— 

* Query 98: Does the Corporation adhere to 
the stipulation that the building above ground 
must not cover an area of more than 
5,500 sq. yds.? 

Reply: In regard to the area it must be clearly 
understood that the Corporation has only 
authorised an area for building purposes of 
5,500 sq. yds. (exclusive of approaches, steps, 
terraces, and statues)."' 


Also :— 


*" Query 101: Does the 5,500 sq. yds. area of 
buildings above ground mentioned in the final 
competition apply also to the preliminary 
competition? 

Reply: Yes." 
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The assessors's report states :— 


“That the whole ten are within the specified 
area except No. 87, whose 1-16th scale plans 
exceed it, though his block plan is figured within 
it; No. 196 exceeds by 50 yds,; No. 144 exceeds 
by 50 yds.; and No. 179 exceeds by 30 yda.” 

No particulars are given of the '' excess ” 
of No. 87 with regard to his scale plans; 
presumably they are not less than any of the 
following three enumerated. 

To figure dimensions on a block plan to 
come within the stipulated area, whilst the 
plans themselves are drawn to exceed it, 
surely, if acquiesced in, is neither complying 
with the conditions nor fair to the other com- 
petitors. 

To permit an additional allowance of 
50 sq. yds.—on a building area—which, in 


.this instance, is somewhat disproportionate 


to the large accommodation required, would 
be of very real value architecturally to the 
competitors. 

On a façade 150 ft. long it would permit a 
range of handsome columns each 3 ft. in 
diameter being placed at intervals between 
the windows, without decreasing the accom- 
modation to obtain same. 

By countenancing this infringement of the 
conditions those who strictly complied with 
same are being placed at a disadvantage. 

The assessor further reports :— 

“ Some difficulty was found in selecting a 
tenth design that was adequate and complied 
reasonably with the conditions.“ 

The invitation to this competition received 
the response of some 223 architectural firms 
from ali parts of the kingdom, and possibly 
also from abroad. 

To pass such a sweeping assertion on 
the professional efforts comprised in the 
remaining 214 schemes prepared after the 
expenditure of much time and thought 
at an outlay of at least 8, 000“. to 
10,000/.—all  fruitless—and which include 
designs by many able and distinguished men 
who have made the planning and designing of 
art galleries and libraries a special study, 
leaves much to be desired. 

The regulations issued by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects for the conducting 
of architectural competitions contain, under 
the heading “ Duty of Assessors” (amongst 
others), the following, viz. :— 

* (1) To determine whether the designs con- 
orm to the instructions, and exclude any 
which do not. 
(2) A design should be excluded from a com- 
etition :— 
a) If it does not substantially give the 


accommodation asked for. 
(b) If it exceeds the limit of site, etc. 


(c) If any other instructions are 
violated.” 
The following statement also appears, 


viz. :— 

. “ The selection of an assessor should be made 
with the greatest possible care, as the successful 
result of the competition will depend very 
largely upon hia experience and ability." 

It is significant that up to now I have 
been unable to ascertain the name of any 
public library or art gallery that has been 
erected from the designs of the assessor 
nominated by the Royal Institute for this 
very responsible duty. 


Gro. H. WILLOCdRHBX, F. R. I. B. A. 


Re the Use of Asbestos-Cement Slates and 
Sheeting. 

Sin,—My attention has been drawn to the 
article on the above subject in your issue of 
May 26 last, and I shall feel obliged if you 
will allow me to say a few words in reply, 
because the article in question tends to cast 
discredit upon the products with which the 
name of my firm has been associated for the 
best part of the last decade. 

I fear that the author of the article has 
had an unhappy experience with some of the 
imitations which have been placed upon the 
market, but I should like to point out that 
it is not quite fair to condemn valuable 
specialities because one or two firms may 
happen to be selling products which are not 
up to standard quality. 

The writer suggests that asbestos-cement 
slates cannot be generally recommended for 
dwelling-houses, although he considers them 
suitable for cheap and temporary buildings. 
Our own experience, based entirely on 
“Eternit” slates, is that they are most 
extensively recommended for the purpose in 
question, and are deservedly popular among 
architects, builders, and property owners. 
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During the past ten years our slates have 
been applied to thousands of dwelling.liouses, 
including country mansions, vicarages, villas, 
farmhouses, and public buildings, and we 
have never had a single complaint on account 
of deficient quality. Moreover, the ever- 
increasing demand for these slates is sufficient 
evidence that no defects of the kind suggested 
in the article characterise our products. 

The Hatschek standard, prescribing the 
composition and manufacture of asbestos- 
cement slates and sheeting, is well known on 
the Continent, although perhaps not adopted 
by the makers of two or three inferior 
brands which find their way into this 
country. The standard, however, is certainly 
adopted in Austria, whence no asbestos- 
cement slates are exported, owing to the 
enormous home demand, and is followed in 
our own works, with the additional proviso 
that all cement shall conform in every respect 
to the revised British specification for 
Portland cement. 

Concerning the life of asbestos-cement 
slates, which your article suggests by infer- 
ence to be only ten to fifteen years, 
I may point out that such an idea is quite 
inconsistent with established facts. The 
indestructibility of asbestos is well known. 
and even the relatively inferior cement used 
by the ancient Romans remains to this day 
in perfect condition after withstanding the 
elements for upwards of 2,000 years. It is 
quite possible that the importers of inferior 

roducts only offer a guarantee of ten years, 

ut we are always prepared to guarantee 
“ Eternit ” slates and sheets for twenty years 
or more. The fact is that these have been 
so thoroughly tested by practical experience 
during the past decade as to render further 
guarantee superfluous in the opinion of archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors. In any 
case, it is impossible to estimate endurance 
on the basis aba manufacturer’s guarantee. 

I have nothing to say against natural slates 
of good quality, but may point out that many 
varieties in general use are characterised by 
faults which cause flaking and breakages, 
and render continual repairs necessary. 

Referring now to the standard thickness of 
asbestos slates and sheets, it may interest your 
readers to know that “ Eternit” slates are 
produced under the pressure of 1,000 tons per 
square foot, which not only adds enormously 
to their strength, but also makes impossible 
any appreciable variation of thickness; 
Eternit sheets being rolled in mills, the pro- 
cess of manufacture absolutely precludes the 
risk of such variations in thickness. 

G. R. SPEAKER. 


New Bridge by St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Sig,—I send you a small sketch plan of a 
scheme I have submitted to the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor and the Bridge House Estates 
Committee as a suggestion for the new bridge, 
my idea being that the bridge should be called 
the Edward Bridge (we already have the 
Albert and Victoria Bridges), the monument 


Suggested Scheme for Edward VII. Bridge. 


A monument to his late Majesty would be placed out- 
side the South Porch of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


to King Edward to be in the position shown, 
and the pylons to bridge A A, with 
statues as attributes of the central one. Why 
should all memorials be in the West-end* 
What a splendid backing for the memorial 
the centre of St. Paul's would be! 

SipNEy R. J. SMITH. 


— — 


PATENTS. 


„All About Patents," by Clarence W. Crossley, 
is the title of a pamphlet (9d.) published by 
the author et 18, Pollard’s-hill North, Nor- 
bury. Some useful hinte on the subject are 
included. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article is entitled Italy in 
1911," in which some observations on the 
economic and artistic ideals of the country are 
mado. 


“ Dr. Dérpfeld and the Institute Royal Gold 
Medal" is the title of our second article, 
suggested by the presentation to Dr. Dörpfeld 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Royal Gold Medal (p. 802). 


Notes (p. 803) include: ‘‘ St. Paul's Bridge“: 
"The Agamemnon at Bradfield”; The 
Theatre at Bradfield”; „he Artistic Use 
of Machinery in Building”; Colour and 
Beauty in Life." 


Some notes on recent picturo exhibitions are 
given on p. 801. 


A meeting of thé Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday, when the Royal 
Gold Medal for the Promotion of Architecture 
was presented to Dr. Dörpfeld, being actually 
received by Count Wilhelm Bentinck, of the 
German Embassy, in Dr. Dörpfeld's absence 
on account of illness. Mr. Lawrence Weaver 
read an interesting account on Wren'a 
Parentalia.“ and presented an interleaved 
copy to the Institute on behalf of the 
subscribers (p. 805). 


In connexion with what was called the Wren 
Festival night at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday we give an article on 
5 "us entitled, The Men Who Built St. 

aul's.““ 


An article on the Bradford Roval Infirmary 
extension, with illustrations, is given on p. 810. 


In our Correspondence Column is a letter by 
Mr. G. H. Willoughby, of Manchester, on the 
Manchester New Library and Art Gallery 
(p. 8151. 


An illustrated article dealing with the 
Coronation decorations is viven on p. 817. 
The Building Trade Section (p. 823) 


includes: ‘‘ Scaffold Accidents" ; Trade Union 
Bill"; „London Association of Master 
Decorators”; Government Contracts“; Pro- 
jected New Buildings in the Provinces," etc. 


The Decline of Artistic Handicraft ” is the 
title of a paper bv Mr. S. Perkins Pick, recently 
read at Sheffield, part of which is given on 
p. 826. 


Law Reports (p. 829) contain the following 
reports: Case under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act": “Builder's Unsuccessful 
Action"; “London Building Act“ Case”; 
“The Repair of Buildings in London." 


— — — —ñ—— 
MEETINGS. 


SaATURDAY, JULY 1. 


Edinburgh Avchitectural Association, Annual excur- 
sion to St. Andrews, 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to Messrs. 
George Kent's Hydraulic Engineering Works, Biscot- 
road, Luton, and the straw hat factories of Messrs. 
Dillingham & Son, or of Mr. F. E. Shoosimith, both in 
Upper George-street, Luton. 

TuESDAT, JULY 4. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects... Annual 
dinner, Fishmongers’ Hall, Adelaide-place, London 
Bridge. nr 

The Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
(Incorporated).—Suimmer meeting at the Grosvenor 
Hotel, Chester. (1) Paper by Mr. E. R. Dolby, 
NI. Inst. C. E., M. I. Mech. E., on “Some Doubtful Points 
in Gravity Hot. Wuter Heating.” (2) Puper by Mr. 
Oswald Stott (Member), of Birmingham, on“ Character- 
isties of the Propeller Fan." 9.30 a.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 

Ronal Archeological Institute. —Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
F.S.A., Hon. Secretary of the Corbridge Excavation 
Fund, on *' Excavations on the Site of Corstopitum, 
Northumberland, with lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

SATURDAT, JULY R. 

The Architectural Association.—Visit to Hill Hall, near 
Epping, and to the Church of St. John, Epping. Train 
leaves Feuchurch-street 2.12 pan. 


má Pe — —— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Salford Secondary School. 
A competition has recently been held 
for the new Municipal Secondary School 
tor Boys in Leaf-square, Salford, limited to 
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sixteen Manchester and Salford firms. Mr. 
A. W. S. Cross, F. R. I. B. A., of London, was 
the assessor, and his award is as follows :— 

First premium, 50 guineas—Mr. Henry 
Lord, F. R. I. B. A. 

Second premium, 25 guineas— Messrs. J. T. 
Halliday, A.R.I.B.A., and 
Paterson, A.R.I.B.A. : 

Third premium, 15 guineas—Mr. J. R. 
Broadbent, A.R.I.B.A. 

Fourth premium, 10 guineas, Mr. Joseph 
Holt, A. R. I. B. A. 

Mr. Lord has been appointed architect to 
the School, which is to cost 12.000/., and 
accommodate 330 pupils. In addition to 
assembly hall and classrooms, there are pro- 
vided three large laboratories, gymnasium, 
manual-room, dining-room, cloakrooms, and 
the usual oflices. 


St. Faith’s Church, North Wilford, 
Nottingham. 


The assessor, Mr. W. D. Caróe, in this 
competition placed first (Scheme A) Messrs. 
Sutton & Gregory, Bromley House, Notting- 
ham; second, Mr. F. E. Littler; third 
(Scheme B), Messrs. Sutton & Gregory. 
The Committee have appointed the architects 
to carry out the work in accordance with the 
assessor's award. The total accommodation 
is for 666, and the cost of the building ex- 
clusive of fittings is estimated at 6,000L. 


Competition for Town Planning Designs for 
Government Palace, Uruguay. 


H.M. Vice-Consul at Montevideo (Mr. 
H. Hall Hall) reports that a Bill has been pre- 
sented by the Uruguayan Executive to the 
General Assembly by which the building of 
the Government Palace, recently undertaken, 
will be suspended, and the Executive author- 
ised to open a competition for the execution 
of a general scheme for avenues, sites for 
pc buildings, public squares, etc., and a 
urther competition for designs for a new 
Government Palace, the site of which shall 
Wave a minimum area of 40,000 sq. metres 
(about 48,000 sq. yds.). For the purposes of 
prizes and for expenses connected with these 
competitions a sum cf 60.000 dols. (about 
12.800/.) is to be appropriated. The Executive 
ask for preferential treatment to be given to 
this Bill, and it is therefore likely, says H.M. 
Vice-Consul, that it will become law without 
much delay. Full particulars regarding the 
competition will then be issued. 


Town Hall for Marylebone. 


The Committee of the Marylebone Council 
in charge of the arrangements in connexion 
with the competition for designs for the new 
Town Hall have issued the proposed condi- 
tions, instructions, and particulars to be fur- 
nished to competitors. The conditions state 
that it is the intention of the Council to accept 
the recommendation of the assessor, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, F. R. I. B. A. The author of 
the winning design will be appointed first 
architect, to the proposed building at a re- 
muneration in accordance with the schedule of 
charges fixed by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. The Council cannot, how- 
ever, take possession of the site until 1913, 
and therefore a building contract cannot be 
entered into before that date, but the success- 
ful architect will receive a payment of 3007. 
immediately after the award, which payment 
will be deducted from commission when the 
work proceeds. If for any reason the scheme 
should be abandoned or postponed indefinitely 
the architect will be paid a further sum of 
300/. in full discharge, and his design will 
become the property of the Council. The 
authors of the designs placed second, third, and 
fourth will be paid the sums of 100/., 75/., 
and 50“. respectively, and their drawings 
returned. The conditions state that if when 
tenders are received the winning architect's 
estimates of the cost are exceeded by more 
than 10 per cent., the Council shall be at 
liberty to abandon the design and adopt 
that placed second, and the author of the 
abandoned design is not to receive more than 
the fist 3004. to be paid for the drawings. 
The successful author will be required to 
make any reasonable alterations in his design 
that may be required without extra charge. 
The main entrance of the buildings is to 
he from Marylebone-road, with a secondary 
entrance in Gloucester-place, and a back 
entrance from the Mews. The plans are to 
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show an architectural iay-out of the forecourt 
tacing Marylebone-road. The north, east, 
and west elevations are to be treated in a 
dignified and suitable manner, and the use 
of brick in these elevations is stated to he 
undesirabie. The designs are to be sent in 
anonymously, accompanied by a sealed 
envelope identifying the author, and aíter 
the award is made the whole of the designs 
will be publicly exhibited with the authors' 
names attached. Each design must be illus. 
trated by the following drawings :—(a| 
Plans of each floor, (b) two sections, (c) three 
elevations. The schedule of accommodation 
provides for a council chamber (2,600 super. ft.) 
to seat seventy-one members, twelve Officials, 
twelve reporters, and fifty public. There is 
to be a committee-room of 1,200 ft. to seat 
forty-four, and four smaller committee-rooms. 
three of 500 ft. and one of 500 ft. The 
Mayor's parlour is to be about 400 ft. In 
the Town Clerk's Department the largest room 
will be the general office (700 ft.), followed 
by the stationery store (600 ft.), private office 
(400 ft.), with six smaller rooms. The Sur- 
vevor’s Department is to be divided into 
twelve rooms, of which the largest will be 
the drawing office, comprising 700 sq. ft. 
The room for outdoor oflicers is to be 
900 sq. ft., and the private otlice 400 sq. ft. 
In the Medical Officer’s Department nine 
rooms are to be provided, including one of 
600 sq. ft. capacity for the general office, and 
a larger one of 900 sq. ft. for the inspectors. 
The Accountant's Department will have seven 
vooms, three of them 400 ft. square, and th» 
Rates Department is to be provided with six 
rooms, including the general office, 800 ft. 
square. The Electricity Department, which 
is to be on the ground floor, with a separate 
entrance from Gloucester-place, is to contain 
a showroom 4,000 ft. square, and an office of 
the same dimensions for thirty clerks. In 
addition there are to be eight smaller rooms 
in this department. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Portrait of Dr. Wilhelm Dörpfeld. 


N accordance with our usual custom 
we give. in this issue, the portrai’ 
of the Royal Gold Medallist of the 

Institute of Architects, who this 

year is Dr. Wilhelm Dörpfeld. Our second 

article is devoted to the life and work of Dr. 

Dörpfeld. while some interesting remarks on 

the new Gold Medallist by Professor Beresford 

Pite, made at the meeting of the Institute on 

Monday, when the gold medal was presented. 

will be found in our report of the meeting of 

the Institute, p. 805. 


Coronation Decorations. 


THE New Zealand arch, Whitehall, is given 
in connexion with the article on our next page, 
where, and on succeeding pages, other Corona- 
tion decorations will be found. The street 
decorations of the past are given as an illus- 
tration of the character of some street decora- 
tions of other davs. 


Public Hall, Leicester. 


AFTER carefully considering the conditions 
and requirements, it was thought advisable 
to adhere to the simplest form of plan possible. 
octagonal and circular plans being out of the 
question owing to the large spans involve! 
and in complicated and costly roofs. A 
rectangular plan was therefore adopted, divide 
into equal bays by eleven similar trusses 14 ft. 
apart. From an acoustic point of view, as 
well as from an economic one, this form of 
building has been found to be most satisfactorv. 

The general grouping of the building is the 
outcome of the plan. The stvle is Renaissance. 
and dignity and simplicity has been the object 
striven for rather than elaborate detail. Archi- 
tectural ornament has been confined almost 
entirely to the entrance porch. 

The accommodation is:— Body of hall, 1,462 
front gallery, 710; back gallery, 462 ; orchestra. 
400; or a total of 3,034. 

Estimate, 1.002,000 cubic ft. at 3d., 12,523. : 
portico, 500/.; chairs, water mains entrance 
gates, drives, and contingencies, 1,97%. ; tota! 
15.0001. 

Messrs. Stockdale Harrison & Sons are the 
architects. 
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Dr. WILHELM DORPFELD, 


ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST, INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, IQII. 


[Photograph by Bohringer, Athens.) 
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The New Zealand Arch, Whitehall. 


Designed by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. The Medallions by Professor E. Lanteri. 


CORONATION STREET DECORATIONS. 


national vanity to read ia the daily 
Press that our neighbours across the 
Channel consider our Coronatioa decorations 
are despicable and quite below the standard 
of what would be accomplished in a small 


| ig is not altogether gratifying to our 


provincial town in their own country. It 


seems to be the quality not the quantity that 
has eallea forth this severe though friendly 
eriticism. 

We are bound to admit, though, that, 
speaking generally, this statement is 
justified, and that it is good for us to see 
our street decorations as others see them. 
Not that artists are under any self- 
complacent delusions ; it is the general public 
that seems to need conversion, and to this 
end the remarks of our candid friends may, 
we hope, contribute. 

The reasons for this deplorable state of 
affairs are many and various. The same 
causes that produce bad street architecture 
produce bad street decorations also. Every- 
where is apparent the same want of general 
leading ideas, the same lack of unity of 
purpose and of co-operative effort. 

The first reflection that would occur to 
anyone is that the same amount of money so 
lavishly expended to such little purpose 
would in the hands of competent people with 
powers to act produce the most splendid 
results. At once, however, we come up 
against one of our most cherished national 
characteristics which bars all further progress 
in this direction. The typical Englishman 
seems to have a rooted objection to co- 
operation in such matters as this. He 
appears to consider it the inalienable right 
of every freeborn British subject to spend 
his own money in his own way, and to 


damn the consequences." Everyone must 
admit that he has done this most effectively. 
But, although he will spend lavishly if he 
can do it his own way and get the personal 
credit for his outlay, it would, we fear, be 
impossible to persuade him to subscribe to a 
general fund as much as he would be prepared 


The Ontario Scheme in Whitehall. 
Designed by Mr. H. H. Scott Willey, A.R.I.B.A. 


to spend on his own building—if we are to 
judge by the relatively small amount he will 
permit the local authorities to spend from 
the common fund. Individual action is his 
fetish; the blessed principle of free com- 
petition has been brought to bear on the 


problem ; everyone wants to go one better 
than his neighbour; every building strives to 
shout the others down; the result is worse 
even than an Academy exhibition. 

The pity is that, although the local 
authorities have endeavoured, so far as the 
small sums at their disposal would allow, 
to produce some co-operative effect in the 
decorations of the actual streets themselves, 
their efforts have in most cases been frustrated 
by the individualistic treatment of the 
buildings. The decorations on the street 
being of a slight description that will not 
interfere with the view from the windows, are, 
to a great extent, overwhelmed by their 
surroundings, and from this point of view 
seem in many cases to be rather a waste 
of labour for the effect obtained. Some 
definite relation is sadly needed between the 
decorations of the street and those of the 
buildings, in which one might help the other 
instead of destroying it. 

The trouble is that any attempt to deal with 
a street as a whole is thwarted by the 
buildings themselves. They are not designed 
as a whole, and so supply no leading motij 
to the decorator ; although even as it is there 
is no reason why a general colour scheme 
should not prevail. 

Apart from this, as things are now, the 
most that can be done is to endeavour to 
infuse some feeling for decorative quality 
into the treatment of individual buildings, 
of which we publish some examples. As, 
however, the principal effect and the real 
charm of such decoration lies in the colour 
scheme, it will be understood that photo- 
graphic reproductions hardly do them justice. 

It is only of late years that any systematic 
attention has been given to this subject in 
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its relation to architecture; although a 
recognised branch of the architect's educa- 
tion in other countries, it has been neglected 
here. Judging from the great majority of 
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the buildings, but few of the decorators have 
any ideas on the subject at all, or the most 
elementary notion of how to proceed, or 
what it is they are trying to do. 
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It seems to us that in dealing with buildings 
of any definite architectural value the 
decorator cannot go far wrong who 
endeavours to heighten and accentuate, to 


The Cavalry Club, Piccadilly. 


Decorated by Messrs. Harris Brown, T. Hezlewood, & S. B. Brereton. 
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The Reform Club, Pall Mall. 
Decorated by Mr. George Kruger. 


tune up to concert-pitch the natural expres- 
sion of the building, and avoids smothering 
and obliterating it with meaningless features 
which have no relation to its character or its 
structural form. 

To do this successfully presupposes a 
sifficient knowledge of architecture to 
a preciate its expression and to know how 
best to intensify it. This appears to be part 
of that general knowledge of architecture 


and its possibilities and aims which it would 
be possible to teach in our schools of 
decoration. 

The possibility of heightening the expres- 
sion is greatest when the building has 
not originally been decorated to the fullest 
extent, where pediments or window-heads 


have been left vacant and pilasters omitted. 


between windows. Here the opportunity is 
evident, and we see it taken lad vantage of 
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The Chelsea Town Hall. 
Decorated under the supervision of Mr. E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A. 
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by the Naval and Military Club; but 
when a building is already fully decorated 
with sculpture and colour it is a more subtle 
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Flagstaff, Chelsea Town Hall. 
Decoration designed by Mr. E. A. Rickards. 
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Sketch for proposed Decoration of Westminster Bridge. 
By Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A. 


and delicate problem. The finer the building 
and the more complete its expression the less 
it seems to need any further decoration. 
Chelsea Town Hall presents a problem of 
this nature. The decorator, Mr. E. A. 
Rickards, prompted by his knowledge of 
architecture, appears to succeed by the 
exercise of self-restraint and by knowing 
where to stay his hand, The few touches 
of added decoration on the building itself 
seem to be all that was necessary to just 
sufficiently heighten the expression. The 
effective use of the isolated standards sug- 
gests that where really fine buildings have 
an adequate setting the decoration may 
be more effectively concentrated on 
their surroundings than on the buildings 
themselves, while the advantage of placing 
such matters in the hands of those who 
have sufficient architectural knowledge and 
skill to properly appreciate and do justice 
to a building should be obvious. This 
building had the great advantage of not being 
on the line of route, and so escaping 
defacement by tiers of covered seats, and in 
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this respect it forms an interesting contrast 
to the Reform Club decorated by Mr. George 
Kruger. 

Here the practical need for covered seats 
dominates the decorative scheme, and to 
that extent disguises and defaces one of the 
finest buildings in London. 

Although this may to some extent be in- 
evitable, we are inclined to think that if the 
design of the galleries had been based on 
that of the building, with perhaps a more 
definite suggestion of the open loggia or 
arcade which is so characteristic a feature of 
the Italian work from which the building 
draws its inspiration, this unavoidable defect 
might not have been so apparent. 

To decorate a Renaissance building with 
features medisval in style—however charm- 
ing they may be in themselves—does not 
appear to be right in principle ; but we must 
admit that in this case a certain harmony 
between building and decoration has been 
achieved, based perhaps on colour, and on 
& scale and refinement of detail common to 
both. 
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Sketch for proposed Triumphal Arch, Westminster Bridge. 
By Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A. 
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Although in these two instances. and in 
that of Devonshire House, the buildings in 
themselves have a definite artistic value 
which should be respected, vet it is unfortu- 
nately the case that the great majority of 
the buildings in our streeta are not, strictly 
speaking, architecture at all, and express no 
definite ideas. There is, therefore, every 
excuse for the decorator for introducing 
arbitrary ideas of his own. 

An interesting attempt to impart some 
special character to an otherwise character- 
less building is the decoration of the Cavalrv 
Club, for which Messrs. Harris Brown, T. 
Hezlewood, and S. B. Brereton are jointly 
responsible. 

This building, so far as we are aware, wa- 
not erected as a cavalry club; at any rate. 
it has no special architectural treatment 
expressive of this fact. It is more or les 
like other clubs or large private houses. 


Sketch for the Decoration of Westminster 
Bridge. 


By Professor Beresford Pite, P. R. I. B. A. 


By the introduction of knights in armour 
and men at arms and the white pennons ot 
St. George on the roof a definite character 
is suggested. | 

In trying to avoid frippery and obtain 
breadth of effect and largeness of scale the 
designers have perhaps erred in the opposite 
direction, 80 far as the festoons are concerned : 
and, although the building has no outstandin: 
artistic merits of its own, yet there is ne 
need for the festoons on the main cornice 
to ignore the structural lines of the buildin: 
If their spacing had been more closely 
related to the spacing of the windows wt 
think they would have been more in scale 
and in harmony with the rest of the 
design. 

By the courtesy of Profeesor Beresford 
Pite we are able to illustrate two sketcl. 
designs for a proposed arch on Westminster 
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Temporary Arch in the Tuileries Gardens in Honour of Napoleon. 


Bridge. The London County Council 
appointed a Committee consisting of Sir G. 
Frampton, R. A., Mr. George Clausen, R. A., 
and Professor Pite, as representing the art 
schools of the metropolis, to suggest a 
scheme for the decoration of Westminster 
Bridge. The first agreed suggestion was for 
a triumphal arch upon the bridge. This 
was proposed to be Gothic in accordance 
with the genius loci, and, as one of the 
sketches shows, of three arches—a central 
one with the tramway on one side and a 
corresponding one on the other. On a sug- 
gestion from the police officials a second 
design was prepared giving a wider archway 
and yet preserving the tramway in a side 
arch. Finally the police requested that no 
central erection should be put up, and the 
scheme resolved itself into that executed— 
banners rigged sailwise with a continuous 
heraldic screen between. 

The Royal monogram and arms—those of 
Westminster and London, which compose the 
County Council shields—and the arms of 
Lambeth are employed. The heraldic details 
have been worked out by Mr. George Kruger, 
of the Central School of Arts and Crafts. from 
Professor Pite's design. The work has been 
executed by Mr. L. Hart. 

We regret, that owing to the unfavourable 
weather, the complete design was not actually 
erected, and that we are e precluded 
from giving an illustration of what promised 
to be one of the most interesting and effective 
of the Coronation decorations. 


A CORONATION CABINET. 


Tats cabinet was presented to their 
Majesties on the occasion of their Corona- 
tion by the staff and students of the School 
of Art Wood Carving, South Kensington. 

The armoire was designed by Mr. H. H. 
»rimwood and carved by the students of 
the school. 

The wood used is French walnut, and the 
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(By permission of Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


Detail of Coronation Cabinet. 
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design is carried out on the lines of the 
Transitional Gothic of the “ Francois 
Premier" period. The details are modern, 


but treated somewhat severely in accordance 


with the style. 

The cabinet stands 4 ft. 6 in. high, and 
is 2 ft. 9 in. wide, the upper portion 
forming a cupboard with an opening of 
2 ft. by 1 ft. 43 in. by 1 ft. 73 in. high. 
Beneath the centre of the cupboard is a 
drawer 8 in. by 5 in. by 15 in. deep. The 
royal monogram is introduced in the carved 
panel on the front of this drawer. The door 
which forms the centre panel is richly carved 
with the royal arms, the rose, the thistle, 
and the shamrock. On either side and at 


Armoire, presented to the King and Queen on 
the occasion of their Majesties’ Coronation. 


Designed by Mr. H. H. Grimwood. Carved by Students 
of the School of Art Woodcarving. 


{ 


Coronation Decorations : Devonshire House, Piccadilly. 
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the sides of the cupboard are six panels, 
ornamented with the linenfold patterns 
with a very delicate line of carving down 
the centre of each. The three front panels 
are separated by small columns richly tooled 
and finished off with finials and pendants. 
The cupboard rests on three arches and bands 
of pierced tracery. These arches are sup- 
ported by small shafts with caps and bases ; 
they are octagonal in section, and covered 
with delicately tooled ornament. The whole 
is surmounted by a cornice consisting of a 
convex moulding pierced and carved with 
roses and foliage, and a frieze on which is 
carved an inscribed Garter. At the two 
angles are winged cherubs’ heads carved out 
of the angle posts. 


— . U— 
MODEL OF A PAGODA. 


WE illustrate a model of a pagoda in seven 
tiers from the remarkable exhibition of old 
Chinese porcelain now being held at Messrs. 
Gorer's, New Bond-street. Over 500 pieces 
are in the collection, which was formed by 
Mr. Richard Bennett, of Northamptan, and 
every one of them is of importance. One 
shilling is charged for admission, and the 
whole proceeds from this source will go to 
the National Art Collections Fund. 


— . — 


OPEN SPACES AND RECREATION GROUNDS. 


Lord Grimthorpe and the Wade's Charities 
Trustees have presented 41 acres of the 
Beckett's Park estate, Headingley, for a 
recreation ground to the Leeds Corporation, 
who are about to expend 20,000/. in erecting 
a training college and hostels on an adjoining 
site. Lord Ridley has given a public park to 
the Cramlington Council, Northumberland ;. 
4 acres have been presented by Lady Wantage 
to Compton parish, near Newbury; and the 
Duke of Newcastle will give to Newark a 


-~ field adjacent to the Castle which will be laid. 


out as part of the lle gardens. The 
Hampstead Borough Council have entered 
into negotiations for the purchase; at a price 
of 10,000/., of a portion, 5 acres, of the late 
Mrs. Peters' Grange Estate, Kilburn, and 
the London County Council have agreed to 
lend 5,5004. to the Borough Council as a 
contribution in aid of the project. | 
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Model of a Pagoda. Ming Period. 


(By permission of Me ;srs. Gorer.) 
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IHE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCAFFOLD ACCIDENTS: 
THEIR CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 


Bu. operations conducted by the 

aid of scaffolding, and the various 
Æ auxiliaries incidental to the use of 
scaffolding of all kinds, are necessarily of 
hazardous nature and, in spite of the most 
effective precautions that can be devised, 
accidents can scarcely be avoided at times. 

At present building contractors are not 
fettered by legal enactments so far as 
concerns the design and construction of 
scaffolding, but, in addition to being subject 
to the responsibilities established by common 
law, they are affected by the Notice of 
Accidents Act, 19060, and the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1906. The second of 
these Acts makes the builder liable to pay 
compensation for personal injury resulting 
from any accident to & workman unless it 
can be proved that the injury was caused bv 
the serious and wilful misconduct of that 
workman." 

While we do not believe that the provision 
in question has had any material effect on 
the design of scaffolding, it certainly has 
saddled master builders with an additional 
insurance rate, and, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, has distinctly encouraged 
foolhardiness and want of care on the part 
of workmen. As shown by statistics, 
most of what may be termed scaffold acci- 
dents on buildings are caused by men 
slipping, stumbling, over-balancing, and 
tripping over obstacles, some are due to 
falling materials, some to the improper use 
of brick and other hoists, and a small per- 
centage to the collapse of scaffolding and 
the breaking of ladders and planks. 

Those who represent the men contend that 
insufficient scaffolding plant, unsuitable 
materials, and the absence of safeguards 
are responsible for most of the accidents 
that occur. Others, representing builders’ 
foremen, admit that accidents are occasion- 
ally due to faulty poles and putlogs, and 
defective tying, but state that the main 
cause is carelessness on the part of the men. 
Master builders agree generally with the 
foregoing statement, and attribute the bulk 
of the accidents occurring to carelessness, 
want of thought, the taking of unnecessary 
and undue risks, and the systematic neglect 
of safeguards provided. 

We do not take the position that accidents 
never occur as the result of defective material 
or inadequate design, for unsuspected faults 
often exist in timber, and the building trade 
still includes some who do not accept the 
high standard of efficiency set by firms of 
good standing. Nor do we say that the 
men as a class are careless and wilfully 
neglectful of their own safety. But we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the responsi- 
bility for mishaps rests less upon master 
builders than upon their men. 

In confirmation of this view the following 
extracts may be quoted from the Report of 
the Building Accidents Committee, dated 
October, 1907. 

Referring to scaffold construction, the 
Committee say :— 

We are convinced that serious dangers 
are due to insufficiency of plant and the use 
of defective materials for scaffolding, coupled 
with unskilled and careless workmanship 
in the erection of scaffolds. This is naturally 
the more likely to be the case with the 
so-called ‘jerry-builder’ than with the 
contractor for large works.” 

On the question of carelessness on the 
part of workmen the Report says :— 

It is of little use to require employers 
to provide safeguards unless the workers 
are also required to make proper use of them. 
Nearly all the master builders who gave 


evidence referred to what they call “the 
carelessness of the workmen,” as a cause of 
accident. They say that accidents happen 
through the contempt which some workmen 
have for proper prudence and precaution in 
following their employment. So, too, an 
insurance company says that ‘the greater 
proportion of building accidents could be 
avoided if it were possible to “instil into 
workers the necessity of taking ordinary 

recautions, not only for their own sakes, 

ut for the sake of others." Without endor- 
sing these opinions, we are convinced that 
workmen do run unnecessary risks, that they 
thoughtlessly remove planks or supports 
from one part of a scaffold to serve some 
other purpose, leaving a trap for others to 
fall into. and that they ride up on the crane 
load or in barrow hoists to save trouble of 
mounting ladders.” 

The cheerful optimism pervading builde:s’ 
men in this country extends to workmen 
employed by engineering contractors, and 
prevails more or less all over the world. 
Nevertheless, it is the fact that precautionary 
measures on the part of employers are useless 
without voluntary co-operation from the 
employed, and we feel sure that builders in 
particular would be encouraged to make 
further efforts if their workmen would take 
care to observe the various safeguards 
already provided. 

The inculcation of this spirit among 
builders’ men may justly be regarded as 
one of the most effective means for reducing 
the number of scaffold accidents. 

Although masters provide scaffold plant, 
and are responsible for the erection of the 
main scaffolding about a building they 
cannot compel men to be cautious, nor can 
they insist upon the exclusive consumption of 
beverages which are favourable to sure- 
footedness and steadiness in walking. These 
matters come within the province of the 
men themselves, as also do the use of ladders, 
steps, trestles and planks for auxiliary 
purposes in connexion with the main 
scaffolding. 

So far as the latter is concerned, the 
9 of reputable firms leaves very 
ittle to be desired. In support of this view, 
we may refer the reader to the Home Office 
memorandum of January, 1902, and tho 
Draft Regulations recommended by the 
Building Accidents Committee in 1907. 

The only suggestions made with regard to 
scaffolding in the former are to the effect 
that all working platforms above the height 
of 10 ft. should be provided with a fixed 
guard rail 3 ft. 6 in. above the scaffold 
boards, and with a guard board close to the 
platform to prevent the fall of materials ; 
that runs between different parts of a 
scaffold or building should be not less than 
18 in. wide, and constructed or supported so 
as to prevent unequal sagging; and that 
scaffold boards should be supported at each 
end by a putlog, and not be allowed to 
project more than 6 in. beyond the supports 
unless lapped by another board resting 
partly on or over the same putlog, and 
partly upon other putlogs. 

Apart from clauses relating to scaffold 
construction generally, the latter document 
cannot be said to go far beyond the practice 
already followed by builders of good standing, 
the chief recommendations to employers for 
the prevention of scaffold accidents being: 
That boards in working platforms and runs 
shall be adequately supported ; that gang- 
ways more than 5 ft. high shall be at least 
27 in. wide, and supported so as to prevent 
undue and unequal sagging ; that single plank 
runs shall not be used more than 5 ft. above 
the ground or floor, the width to be 18 in., 
above 5 ft. high, and 27 in. above 12 ft. high, 
and provision made for undue and unequal 


sagging; that bricks, pipes, and chimney- 
pots shall not be used for the support of 
platforms, gangways, and runs; that working 
platforms shall have fixed guard rails, 
and continuous guards boards to prevent 
the fall of materials, and that openings in 
floors and working platforms shall be pro- 
perly fenced. 

Part II. of the Draft Regulations 1s some- 
what more helpful, as it provides that 
workmen shall co-operate with employers 
by reporting any defects they may discover, 
by  abstaining from interference. with 
scaffolding plant, appliances, and. safeguards, 
and shall not adopt unauthorised or unsafe 
means of getting about the building. 

As our readers are probably aware, no 
regulations as to scaffolding have been issued 
since the presentation of thé Report men- 
tioned, and the Building and Enginecring 
Works Bill introduced in 1909 did not pass 
into law. Although further legislation does 
not seem to be necessary, it is probable that 
regulations governing the construction of 
scaflolding would be in the interests of 
conscientious builders because it would have 
the effect of discouraging undue economy 
on the part of speculative builders, and place 
competition on a more equal footing. But, 
for any future regulations to be equitable 
and satisfactory, they must impose definite 
responsibilities upon the men who use, 
and frequently misuse, scaffolding plant, 
appliances, and safeguards. 


THE TRADE UNION BILL. 


THE Employers’ Parliamentary Council 
have issued a memorandum which raises in 
a very pertinent form a question which we 
have already hinted at as arising under the 
Trade Unions Bill No. 2 now introduced by 
the Government. On the face of it, the Bill 
to many persons may seem to provide a very 
reasonable solution of the difficulties that have 
arisen in connexion with the new activities 
in political affairs which the trade unions 
seek to pursue, and the memorandum in ques- 
tion fully recognises this, but it points out 
with considerable force that the Bill cannot 
be read by itself, but has to be construed as 
one with the Trade Union Acts 1871 to 1906, 
as is specially provided in clause 8. 

Now, by clause 3 the rights of members 
who do not wish to subscribe to the political 
funds purport, as we have shown in former 
articles, to be safeguarded by rules approved 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies, which 
shall, among other things, provide that such 
members shall not be excluded from benefits 
or placed under any disability or disadvantage 
compared with ther members, except as to 
the control of the political fund. The point 
raised in the memorandum is, seeing that by 
sect. 4 of the Trade Union Act, 1871, it has 
been held that the Courts have no jurisdiction 
to enforce the payment of benefits, what re- 
dress is open to a member who, in defiance 
of the rules, is excluded from benefits? 
Having regard to the cases decided under 
this section, where the Courts have even held 
they have no power to enforce sections of the 
lrade Union Acts when the question involved 
was the payment of benefits, the answer 
would appear to be that the rules proposed 
by the Bill will be a dead letter unless an 
express exemption is inserted in the Bill 
taking this question out of the operation of 
sect. 4 of the Trade Union Act, 1871, and 
giving a non-contributor free access to the 
Courts where any benefit is withheld or any 
disability is placed upon him in defiance of 
the rules. This point raised by the memor- 
andum is one of extreme importance, and in 
the interests of trade union members should 
receive careful attention. 

There appear to us to be other points 


not raised in this memorandum which 
are of no less importance, seeing that 
the Bill has to be construed as one 


with the Trade Union Acts, which include 
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the Trade Disputes Act, 1906. As we have 
explained in two recent articles in the 
Builder, March 24 and 31 last, the question 
whether or not the Courts have jurisdiction 
is one of extreme complication, involving the 
consideration whether the society is one 
which would be illegal at Common Law, in 
which case it comes within the Trade Union 
Acts, and the jurisdiction of the Courts is 
subject to the provisions of the Trade Union 
cts. The present Bill, in curiously vague 
terms, extends the objects to which trade 
unions may devote their energies—they may 
engage in objects ancillary to the statutory 
objects, as explained in our article of last week, 
also in political objects subject to the special 
provisions of the Bill and political ab jects 
outside those thus restricted. Will all those 
objects come within the terms of the Trade 
Union Acts limiting the jurisdiction of the 
Courts, and especially of the Trade Disputes 
Act, which, by sect. 4, provides that, ''an 
action against a trade union, whether of work- 
inen or masters, or against any members or 
otticials thereof, in respect of any tortious 
act alleged to have been committed by, or on 
behalf of, the trade union, shall not be enter- 
tained by any court." This latter Act, by 
sect. 6, is to be cited as the Trade Union Acts 
1871 to 1906, and therefore is embraced by 
clause 8 of the Bill, and it appears to apply 
to the subjects now brought within the 
terms of the Bill This being so, in the 
interests not only of masters and workmen, 
but of the community at large, the Dill re- 
quires amendment, as it would lead to a state 
of irresponsible action cn the part of large 
l:odies which might border on anarchy where 
political feelings are involved. 


THE LONDON ASSOCIATION 
OF MASTER DECORATORS. 


Tue third annual general meeting of the 
London Association of Master Decorators was 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on the 
12th inst. ; 

The retiring President, Mr. H. A. Camp- 
Lell, gave a résumé of the year's work of the 
Association, and dealt at considerable length 
with the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

Mr. Jno. Anderson was elected President 
in place of Mr. H. A. Campbell, retiring. and 
Mr. F. Dakin was elected Vice-President in 
place of Mr. Jno. Anderson. 

Mr. J. J. Honeychurch was re-elected 
‘Treasurer, and the following gentlemen were 
elected to fill the vacancies arising on the 
General Committee, i.e., Messrs. J. Milton, 
W. E. Vare, J. G. Hall, Wm. Norton, G. 5. 
Hearn, Herbert Hanks, and J. S. Mellis. 

The third annual dinner of the Associa- 
tion was held in the evening at the Holborn 
Restaurant, Mr. Jno. Anderson, the newly- 
elected President, in the chair. After the 
loyal toasts had been honoured, the President 
of the London Master Builders' Association, 


Mr. G. Bird Godson . 
proposed the toast of The London Associa- 
tion of Master Decorators." ile said he had 
been asking himself, What was the para- 
mount consideration in associations such as 
theirs?” and he had come to the conclusion 
that it might all be embodied in the one 
word Unity.“ There was never a time 
when unity was more required than to-day, 
because they were all labouring under heavy 
burdens, which were rapidly being added to. 
They were certainly not in love with the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, and now the 
new proposal for insurance against sickness 
and unemployment placed additional burdens 
upon them. ‘There was another side to this 
question of unity. He had had the honour 
of being a member of the Master Builders 
Association now for nearly twelve years. 
Before that time he had looked upon his 
competitors almost as enemies, but now he 
was glad to say that his association with the 
members had made him many close personal 
friends. There had been cases where he 
had competed and another member perhaps 
ebtained the job. which he would have 
liked to have himself. In such a case he 
remembered that the fortunate competitor 
was a member of a builders’ association, 
and with that thought in his mind he had 
wished him the best of luck. He advised 
them to do their best to get new members. 
He knew the dithculty, and that it was often 
discouraging; at the same time, it was not 
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without its interest. Some men in the trade 
would doubtless say, '' Let them work; we 
will get the benefit." On the other hand, 
there were very many unselfish men who 
were willing to give their time and go to 
considerable trouble in order to benefit the 
trade as a whole. He saw no reason why 
the Master Decorators' Association should 
not become a strong power, and he urged 
them all heartily to support the President 
of the London Association of Master 
Decorators. 


Mr. Jno. Anderson, 


the President, in replv, said most of those 
present had seen the Annual Report and had 
been able to gauge the work that had been 
done during the last twelve months. It was 
true that the progress made was not con- 
siderable, but still they had made some 
progress, and unless they did that they 
would not be able to go on. As to the 
members of the trade joining the Association, 
they should consider, not ‘‘ What am I going 
to get out of it?” but rather view it as a 
duty to support an association which clearly 
onlv existed for the good of the trade. He 
could hardly understand why the member- 
ship was not increased more rapidly. No 
doubt, particularly at this season of the 
year, many decorators were exceedingly busy, 
which would partly account for it. One of 
the lines on which they had certainly made 
good progress was in connexion with wall- 
paper, and they had reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the outcome of their action 
in that connexion. Most of those present 
would remember that some time since some 
of the furniture houses were allowing the 
public full discounts on wall-papers, and that, 
with the excellent assistance of the Wall- 
papers Manufacturers, Ltd., steps were taken 
and this most objectionable practice was 
stopped. Then, again, some years ago it 
was the custom for wall.paper manufacturers 
to send out circulars to architects offering a 
discount. This practice had also been dis- 
continued. He wished the members would 
offer more suggestions, and also that when 
they were unfairly treated they would put 
the facts before the Council. There were 
few trades like that of decoration where 
goods were so often sold direct. In case of 
injustice let decorators come to them, and 
they would receive every help and assistance. 
He might mention one instance of a palpable 
injustice in connexion with the Water 
Board, who were apparently very anxious to 
get in every penny they could by making 
extra charges even where water was used 
for washing down the fronts of houses, and 
it was said even for washing a ceiling. 
Such demands were likely to grow, and he 
thought it was not wise to be unprepared ; 
they should be ready for any emergency. 
He felt that if they were 500 strong the 
injustice about to be brought on the trade 
by insurance could be evaded. 


Mr. H. A. Campbell, 

the retiring President, then proposed the 
toast of The Kindred Associations.” 
When the Association was first formed they 
put themselves into communication with the 
Institute of British Decorators, the National 
Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators, and the Wallpaper Association, 
and they received valuable help from them. 
He thought they could not do better than 
bring all these associations into touch, and 
if thev came together the fact of their being 
united would be of immense service. The 
insurance scheme, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, the Old-Age Pensions, and the 
insurance against unemplovment were all 
serious burdens to bear. Thev had become 
affiliated with the Builders’ Association, 
which he thought would be of immense 
advantage. As a matter of fact, the master 
painters as a body in London were mar- 
vellously apathetic, but he thought that when 
thev realised that thev were not plaving for 
their own ends, but working for the common 
good. that then thev would come in and join 
the Association. He felt certain that in the 
future the Association would be a very big 
affair. It would be able to show the public 
and the manufacturers their sides of the 
question. 


Mr. Arthur S. Jennings 
responded, and said he had been much 
struck in his travels by the very friendly 
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feelings and absence of jealousy whit» 
existed between the various local and other 
associations, and he thought that if some 
scheme of constant communication could be 
formulated that it would be a very good 
thing for all concerned. So far as the 
proposed insurance was concerned, he had 
no doubt that every painters’  associa- 
tion in the country would take the matter 
up and would do their best to make repre 
sentations in the proper quarter protestin: 
against the proposal. Fortunately, they hid 
in the National Association the means for 
doing this, and he hoped that steps would be 
immediately taken to make representations 
at the proper quarter. The Bil, he under. 
stood, although approved in its general 
terms, was very hard on the building trade. 
and, if even no success was met with, it 
appeared to be almost a duty to make a 
protest in any case, and that at once. 


Mr. W. G. Sutherland, 


being called upon, said painters as a rule 
very much disliked to discharge their men. 
but under the rew scheme he thought that 
the employer, knowing that he had to pay 
unemployment insurance, would turn off men 
much more quickly than hitherto. 

The President then proposed briefly the 
toast of Our Visitors." 


Mr. A. B. Sanderson, 


in response, said he was a member of a 
kindred association, viz., Wall-paper Mer 
chants; fortunately, it was one which 
practically embraced the whole trade 
They had not the difficulties to contend with 
that the decorators had. The dealers were 
more easily dealt with than the public. Every 
dealer who was working on straight lines was 
a member of their association, and he 
sincerely hoped that all decorators who were 
conducting their business on straight lines 
would become members of the London 
Association. He impressed 
upon them the importance of getting in 
even the very small man as long as he was 
reputable and straight. He knew that it 
was very difficult indeed to get the smail 
man to agree to rules that were quite neces- 
sary in the case of those in a big way of 
business, but if all the decorators could get 
together and agree what was a fair profit an 
immense amount of good would be done. In 
his association they had refused to supply 
those houses who gave away their profit. On 
the other hand, if large discounts or some- 
thing like 50 per cent. were asked for the 
whole thing became absurd, and th» 
referred not only to his trade. but to al 
trades. It was sometimes said by those asked 
to join an association that they bad no 
leisure for the purpose, but he assured them 
that if they could make their Association a 
very strong one that they would have really 
more leisure. It would certainly take time 
in attending meetings, but it would mean less 
time spent in fighting competitors on the 
outside. 

Mr. F. Dakin, Vice-President, then pro- 
posed the toast of Our President, hun 
was received with musical honours. 

The President suitably replied. 

Mr. J. Fergus Duncan then proposed the 
health of the retiring President. 

Mr. H. A. Campbell, in response. sad 
it was a difficult thing to start an asse a- 
tion, but he had done his best. 

The President next proposed the toast of 
‘© Vice-President, Officers, and Committee.” 
Mr. Dakin responded, and the concludirs 
toast was to the Committee who had mode 
the arrangements for the evening. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


THE following tenders have been accepte! 
during the past month by th» Govern ien 
departments named: — War Offic: Werke sor 
vices, alterations and additions to e ldiers’ 
quarters, Carlisle—Mess:s. J. Laing & Su. 
Milbourne-street, Carlisle; repaire and mass: 
tenance of W.D. buildings, etc., at Milford 
Haven—Mr. J. Thomas. Mardy-stre t. Cardiff. 
Pembroke Dock and Tenby—Mr. C. Young, 5: 
Gwyther-street, Pembroke Dock; drainage. 
ete., Lydd Camp—Mesers. R. Cook & Sem, 
Crawley, Sussex; materiale for repair work 
ete., Shoeburviness - Messrs. W. P. GO & 
Sons. 124, Milford.road. Gravesend; rure- 
quarters, Military Families’ Hospital, Curragh 
Camp—Mr. R. L. Warren. Merville avenue. 
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Fairview, Dublin; periodical services, Lincoln 
and  Pontefract—Mr. ` Holdsworth, 32, 
Saltaire-road, Shipley; reappropriation for 
depot, ete., Fulwood Barracks, Preston— 
Messrs. J. Fowles & Sons, Hornby-strzet, Hey- 
wood, Lancs; riding echool, Assaye Barracks, 
Tidworth—General Building Co., 45, Chandos- 
street. W. C.; shed, Dover—Meesrs. W. P. 
Goose & Sons, 124, Milton-road, Gravesend. 
India Offve (Store Department) : Cement (two)— 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Ltd., Lloyd's avenue, E.C. Crown Agents for 
the Colonies: Cement—Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., 72, Fenchurch- 
etrect, E.C. ; Messrs. Peters Bros., 72, V ictoria- 
stieet, S. W.; Messre. Martin, Earle, & Co., 
Ltd., Wickham Cement Works, near Rochester, 
Kent; stcel and iron work for factory at Lagos 
—Messrs. J. Lysaght, Ltd., St. Vincent Iron- 
worke, Bristol; structural steel and iron work 
—Messrs. J. Westwood & Co., Napier-yard, 
Millwall, E. Office of Works: Buildere' work, 
Blyth new  post-office—Messre. Haswell & 
Waugh, 12, Redheugh-street, Gateshead-on- 
Tyre; Carnarvon Castle, stands—Meesrs. W. 
Thornton & Sone, 38, Wellington-road, Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool; ducts at Imperial College ot 
Science—Mossrs. W. King & Son, 3, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, S. W.; reconetruction of National 
Gallery of Scotland—Mesers. R. Thorburn & 
Son, 137, Buccleuch street, Edinburgh; S.W. 
D.O. extension (second contract)--Mesers. H. F. 
Webb & Co., Longfellow Works, W altha:n- 
stow ; enlargement of Swindon Post-office— Mr. 
A. J. Colborne, County Building _Worke, 
Swindon; new Telephone Exchande, Wimble- 
don—Mr. H. Hann, High-street, Colliers Wood, 
Merton, S.W. Metropolitan Police: Carrying 
out alterations at Wandsworth Police Station— 
Mesers. Adamson & Son, High-etreet, Putney ; 
erecting temporary police-court at Woolwich— 
W. Harborough, South Bermondsey, S.E 


BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION. 


AT a meeting of the Administrative Coin- 
mittee in connexion with the Building Trades 
Emp'oyers Federation held in Manchester, the 
National Insurance Bill came up for discussion. 
It was contended that it wes unfair that a 
measure so seriously affecting the building 
trades should be rushed through Parliament, 
and that a etrong demand should be made for 
time to consider it; that the employers, as an 
organised body, had not been consulted during 
the preparation of the measure, though opera- 
tive leaders and the friendly societies had. 
Amendinents were considered necessary to 
secure for etnployers adequate protection and 
administrative recognition, and that it would 
b- a distinct advantage if the Bill were divided 
and the health and unemployment measures 
considered separately. In tho joint interests 
of the employers, the workmen, and the State. 
it might also be expedient to consolidate the 
measures dealing with compensation bencfits 
and health benefits. 

Among other items, it was also considered 
that the local health committees should have a 
fair representative of persons with personal 
knowledge and practical expericnce of tho 
trades concerned; that the contributions by 
the emplovers are too high, and those by the 
State too low; that Clause 51 relating to dis- 
tress, exccution. etc., will become a hardship 
on many property owners, and would, os at 
present framed, be taken advantage of in 
nearly every case, though, perhaps, the occu- 
pier might be in receipt of as much money 
from various sources as when working. Objec- 
tion of sect. 74 (1) was felt, as it arranged for 
an inefficient workman to be provided with 
technical instruction, as tending to discount 
regular apprenticeship, and really giving a 
preference to inefficiency during youth, thus 
enabling unskilled workmen being taught a 
skilled trade, without serving an apprentice- 
ship. at the expense of the unemployment 
funds.—Manchester Courter. 


STATE INSURANCE. 


A MEETING of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Building Trades Employers’ Council wae 
held on the 21st inst. in the office of the Secre- 
tary at 204, St. Vincent-strect. Mr. William H. 
Baxter, Chairman of the Council, presided. The 
report by the sub-committee appointed by the 
Council to examine the provisions of the 
National Insurance Bill was submitted. After 
consideration it was agrecd that the Employers’ 
Parliamentary Council in London ehould be 
supported in their opposition to certain clauses 
of the Bill, and it was further agreed to impress 
on the Employers! Parliamentary Council the 
following points, viz.:—(1) That ae a large 
additional burden is to be placed upon 
employers by the Bill, the existing liability of 
employers for accidente should be consolidated 
with the proposed insurance against sickness 
and unemployment, and the burden of the 
whole shared between employers, workmen, 
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and the State. (2) That a pronouncement 
should be asked from the Government that in 
their opinion the burden im by the Bill 
is a proper charge against the consumer. (3) 
That apprentices should be included amọng the 
persons exempted from the liability to become 
or to continue to be insured under Part I. of 
the Bill. (4) That strong objection should be 
taken to funds which are to contributed by 
employers and workmen jointly being admin.e- 
tered through organisations consisting wholly 
of workmen. (5) That provision should be 
made in the Bill for the representation of 
employers on the local Health Committees. (6) 
That objection should be made to the power 

iven to the insurance officer to arrange for an 
inefficient workman being provided with 
technical instruction, as euch would diecourage 
apprenticeship in trades. (7) That workmen 
engaged in the building trades should be placed 
on an equality with engineering and other 
trades so far as the amount of weekly unem- 
ployed benefit was concerned. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHUBCH, BASSET. 

The Church of St. Michael and All Angels 
was consecrated last week by the Bishop of 
Winchester, and has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. E. Warren, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect. of London. The contract was carried out 
by Messrs. Holloway Bros, of London. 


ST. LEONARD'8 CHURCH, DINNINGTON, YORKSHIRE. 


The plans prepared by Mesers. Sutton & 
Gregory, of Nottingham, for the rebuilding 
nd extending the chancel, including new 
choir stalls, etc., have been accepted by the 
Athorpe Memorial Committee. The work is 
to be proceeded with immediately. 

THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 

The Royal College of Science buildings, 
Merrion-street, Dublin, which the King will 
open formally on July 8, were illustrated in the 
Builder, September 29 and October 13, 1906. 
The architects were Sir Aston Webb, R.A., anl 
Mr. T. M. Deane, R.H.A., and the contractors 
were Messrs. MacLaughlin & Harvey. The 
foundation-stone was laid by King Edward VII. 


EXTENSION OF FORFAR ACADEMY. 

The estimated cost of the extension to this 
academy is 6,000/., and tie architects were 
Messrs. Gavin & Soutar. The contractors for 
the various works were: - Macon work, Mr. 
James Laird ; joiner work, Mr. David Stewart; 
um work, Messre. Alexander M'La:en & 

ns; slater work, Messrs. James Kerr & Son; 

laster work, Mr. D. Masterton; painter work, 

r. W. M‘Laren—all of Forfar; hcating, 
Messrs. James Boyd & Son, Paisley. 


ST. LUKE'8 COLLEGE, EXETER. 

The new college buildings were dedicated 
and the foundation-stone of the chape! exten- 
sion was laid last week by the Bishop of 
Exeter. The contractors for the work are 
Messrs. G. Setter & Son, of Exeter, and Mr. J. 
Jerman, F. R. I. B. A., is the architect 


TOWN HALL, BEACONSFIELD. 

This building is being erected from the 
designs preparcd by Mr. Percy Hopkins, archi- 
tect. of London, and the contractor for the 
work is Mr. F. Froud. 


SOLDIERS' CLUB, NOTTINGHAM, 

It is proposed to erect a alub for soldiers 
on the site of the old County asvlum. The 
club is to be called the“ Veterans’ and Union 
Jack Club,” and the plans have been prepared 
by Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.LB.A., archi- 
tect, of Nottingham. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Messrs. Thomas Lawrence & Sons, Bracknell, 
Berks, supplied the whole of the facing bricks 
for the Royal Academy of Music, an illustra- 
tion of the concert-hall of which appeared in 
our last issue. These bricks included the firm's 
No. 5 light cherry-red hand-made and hand- 
pressed, for quoins; bright reds, to match with 
same, for window arches; and the whole of the 
filling were of a new brick of their make, which 
is coarse faced and of mixed shades of dark 
reds. Messre. Lawrence & Sons also supplied 
a considerable number of best facin7s for St. 
Martin's Church, London- road. Worcester, 
under Mr. Fellowes Prynne, the builders being 
Messre. Brazier & Co., of Bromsgrove. 

The Victoria College extensions, Jersey. 
are being supplied with Shorland's warm air 
ventilating patent Manchester grates by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 

Under the direction of Mr. Ronald P. Jones. 
architect, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.. the Boyle 
system of ventilation (natural), embracing 
Bovle'a latest patent air pump” ventilators 
and air inlets, has been applied to Lindsey 
Hall, The Mall, Kensington. 
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We are asked by the Silicate Paint Com- 
pany (Mesers. J. B. Orr & Co.. Ltd.), of Charl- 
ton, London, manufacturers of Duresco, to 
announce that on and after July 1 Meers. 
Thos. Fewster & Sons, Ltd., of Hull, will no 
longer represent the Silicate Paint Company 
for the sale of Duresco. Messrs. John Dunn 
& Sons, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, will be agents 
for the north-eastern counties, with an assorted 
stock of Duresco in Newcastle. Messrs. R. R. 
Ruymp & Son, of Norwich, will be agente for 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridgeshire, with & large stock in Norwich 
and Cambridge. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Houses and garage. Stanlev- 
street (1,850/.); Mr. G. B. Mitchell, 148, Union- 
street, Aberd«e 1. 

Andover.— Isolat ion hospital (1,7007.) ; Messrs. 
F. Beale & Scns, builders, Adelaide-road, 
Andover, Hanis. 

Ayr.—Gymna:ium at Industrial Schcol 
W r. Jas. K.. Hunter, 51, Sandgate, 


vr. 

Bedlington (Northumberland). — Electric 
theatre; Messrs. J. Potte & Sons, architects, 
John-street, Sun 'erland. Alterations and addi- 


tons to parish church; Messrs. R. & G. Brown, 
HR, Gibson-treet, Amble, Northumber- 
and. 


Belfast.—Warchouse, Doncgal-squaie, for 
Mesers. A. Bulloch & Co., also warekouse for 
Messrs. Berrington & Co., Belfast; Mr. S. 
Stevenson, architect, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 

Bellshill (Lanarkshire).—New buildings for 
Bellshill and Mossend Co-operative Socicty 
(5.000/.); Mr. Win. Baird, Bellshill. 

Biggleswade.—Alterations and additions to 
infirmary (2,709/.); Mr. Redhouse, builder, 
Stotfold, Beds. 

Birmingham.—Factory, Hampton street; Mr. 
Gio. Pepper, architect, Waterloo-street, Bir- 
mingham ; Mr. C. Bryant, builder, Whitmore- 
road, Small Heath, Birmingham. School, 
Brealey-street; Mr. H. T. Sandy, architect, 
Greengate, Stafford; Mr. W. Bishop. builder, 
York-road, King's Heath. School, Small 
Heath; Mesers. W. & J. Webb, Great King- 
street, Birmingham. Extensions, factory, 
Dartmouth-strcet, for Messrs. Holbrooks, Ltd.; 
Messrs. Pritchard & Pritchard, _ architects, 
Bank-chambers, Kidderminster; Messrs. 
Bowen & Son, builders, George-street, Balsall 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Boston.—Covered-in market, near Mill Hill 
(410/.); Mr. G. E. Clarke, Surveyor, Boston 
Town Council. 

Bournemouth.—Work in connexion with east 
depot (1.025/.); Messrs. Jenkins & Sons, 
builders, 43, Holdenhurst-road, Bournemouth. 

Brandon, Browney, and Eppleton.—Addi- 
tions to schools; Messre. Clarke & Moscrop, 
architects, Darlington. l 

Brighton.—Four ieceiving homes and hospital 
adjoining Warren Farm; Mr. B. Bur:field, 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Brighton. 

Bristol.—Additional workhouse accommoda- 
tion (27,090/.); Mr. J. J. Simpson, Clerk, 
Bristol Board of Guardians, Osbourne House, 
Cotham Park, Bristol. 

Burnley. — Proposed 
Briercliffe-road (5,2504); Mr. G. 
Surveyor, Burnley Town Council. 

Byers Gre»n.—School; Messrs. 
Walton, architects, Newcastle. : 

Canon Pvon (near Hereford).—Private rcei- 
dence, etc. (3,000/.); Messre. Groome & Betting- 
ton, architects, Palace-chamters, Hereford. _ 

Chadderton (Lancs).—Town-hall and public 
offices; Architect, care of Mr. A. W. Cox. Sur- 
veyor, Chadderton Urban District Council. 

Chademoor.—Church; Mcesrs. Jeffreys & 
Shipley, architects, Bridge-street, Walsall; 
Messrs. Speake & Son, builders, Stafford-stre:t, 
Wolverhampton. f , 

Chalvey.—Additions to generating station for 
the Slough and Datchet Electric Company. 

Chopwell (near Newcastle).—School (3,000/.) ; 
Mr. F. T. Bendle, Grainger-street, Newcastle. 

Cobholm Island (Yarmoauth).—Schocl; Mr. 
F. W. Wroughton, Secretary, Education Com: 
mittee, Yarmouth Town Council. 

Colchester.—Extenesions to infirmary (1,9007 ) ; 
Mr. G. Beaumont, builder, Lexden. 

Consett.—Entertainment hall and shops 
(2.0007.) ; Mr. J. J. Eltringham. Derwent-st reet, 
Blackhill, Co. Durham; Meers. Brown & 
To:npkins. builders, Knitsley-gardens, Cor sett. 

Cranfield.—Parish institute; Messrs. Mills & 
Thorpe, architecte, Oxford; Mr. Chas. Negus, 
builder, Bedford. 

Daily (Ayrshire). — Additions 


twenty-four houses, 


H. Pickl s. 
Curry & 


to school 
(3.0007.); Mr. J. Johnstone, The Cross, Troon. 
Dalton.—Offices, Station-road; Clerk, Board 
of Guardians. 
Deardengate (Haslingden). — Cinematograph 
theatre (2.000/.): Messrs. J. Booth & Son, 42. 
Regent-strect, Haslingden. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Downpatrick. — Dispeneary and  residenoe 
(960/.); Mr. R. Fitzsimons, builder, Ballynarry. 

Dundee.— Electric sub-stat ion (3,500/.); Mr. 
H. Richardson, electricity department, Dud- 
hop2-creszent, Dundee. 

Eastbourne. — Detached house,  Victoria- 
drive, for Mr. E. Duncan; Thos. H. Sawyer 
& Son, builders. 

Edinburgh.—New hall near Edinburgh 
(1,500/.); Messrs. Cousin, Ormiston, & Taylor, 
architects, 140, Princes-strect, Edinburgh. 
Training college near Moray House (38, 2251.); 
Messrs. G. & R. Cousin, builders, Edinburgh. 
Mission Hall, Goeorgie-road, for the North 
Morningside United Free Church School, 
Bellevue (20,000/.); Mr. J. A. Carfrae, 3, Queen- 
«treet, Edinburgh. 

Ellon (Aberdeenshire).—Church hall build. 
ings (2,150/.); Mr. W. Davidson, architect, 
Ellon. 

Elloughton (near Hull).—Residence (1,2507.) ; 
Messre. Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, archi. 
tecte, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

Easington. — Offices for the Easington Coal 
Company. 

Exeter.—Alterations to schools, Okehampton. 
road (1,200/.); Mr. H. J. Morgan, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Exeter Town Council. 
Swimming-bath at Devon and Exeter Bovs’ 
Reformatory; Messrs. Harbottle & Sons, archi- 
tects, County-chambers, Queen-street. Exeter. 
Rebuilding premises of Messrs. Fox, Fowler, & 
Co., bankers, High-street; Mr. E. H. Har- 
bottle, architect, Topsham, near Exeter. 

Exmouth.—Alterations to house, Louisa- 
terrace, for Lord Clinton; Messrs. Rogers, 
Bone, & Coles, architect, 7, Cartarat-street, W. 

Feniton.—Rectory (2,000/.); Mr. E. Harbottle 
Reed, architect, Castle-street, Exeter. 

Flint.—Additions to school (1,1701); Mr. 
A. B. Lloyd, builder, Halkin-street, Flint. 

„ for the Glasgow Univer- 
sity Officers’ Training Corps: Epileptic colony 
villa block, administrative offices (43,000/.) ; 
Mr. R. Tannock, M.W.,.286, George-strect, 
Glasgow. 

Goole. — Doctor's residence, near Goole 
(2,5001.) ; Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, 
architects, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

Great Harwcod.—Twenty-seven houses, rear 
of Gladstone-street (5. 500“.); Mr. : : 
Dunkin, Surveyor, Great Harwood Urban 
Dietrict Council. 

Greenhill (near Cleland).—Additione school 
(5,000/.); Mr. Jas. Cowie, architect, Cleland- 
road, Wishaw. 

Greenock.— Extensions to sugar-house mills 
(10,0007.); Messrs. McArthur & Orkney, archi- 
tects, 52, Cathcart-street, Greenock. 

Hebburn.—Offices for Messrs. Hawthorn, 
Leslie, & Co. 

Hemel Hempstead (Iferts).— School; Mr. 
W. R. Locke, Borough Surveyor, Hemel Hemp- 
stead Town Council. 

Higginshaw.—Additions to mill for Holyrocd 
Mill Company. 

Holmes Chapel.—Additions and alteraticns 
to Agricultural ani Horticultural College 
(6.0007.) : Mr. R. P. Ward. Secretary, Education 
Committe, Cheshire County Council, Chester. 

Hull.—Proposd rebuilding of Town Hall 


(27,500/.); Mr. J. H. Hirst, Architect, Hull 
Town Council. 

Inverkeithing.—Works for British Improved 
Construction Company, Ltd, 47, Victoria- 
street, S.W. 


Johnstone.—Masonic hall (1,500/.); Messrs. 
Robertson & Gow, 175, West George-st rect, 
Glasgow. 

Kingseat.—Farm buildings (5,200/.); Asylum 


Committee, Aberdeen City District Lu..acy 
Soara. B 

‘innoway (Fifeshire). — Extersiona school 
(3,000/.); Mr. Geo. C. Campbell. Methil, Fife- 


shire. 

Kyo (Co. Durham).—Miners' 
T. Weleh, engineer, South Moor Collieries 
Company, Southmoor. 

Lakenham.—School; Mesers. H. Ramage & 
D. O. Holme, Joint Secrctarics. Education 
Committee, Norwich Town Council. 

Leamington.—Convent; Mr. H. T. Sandy, 
architect, Greengate, Stafford; Mewrs. John 
Barnsley & Son, builders, Ryland-street 
Birmingham. 

Leith.— Elementary school, North Junction- 
street; Mr. Geo. C:aig, architect, 85, Duke. 


street, Leith. 
houses (5357.); 


institute; Mr. 


Letchworth.—Four 
Palmer & Ray, builders, Letchworth. 

555 Rope 7 (2. 5007.), also 
extensions o Tessrs. uddies’ bak 
(1.250/.) ; Mr. A. C. Dewar, architect, Mitchell. 
street, Leven, Fife. 

Lime Kilns, N.B.—New schoo! (3,0007.); Mr. 
T . Ure, architect, 43, Carnegie-street, 

home 


ger e 

slandudno.—Convalescent 5, 0007.); 

Mr. J. T. Brealey, architect, Hanley. n 
Llanelly.—Propcsed extensions to market 

pavilion (2.000/7.); Mr. G. Watkeye, Surveyor, 

Llanelly Urban District Council. : 


Messre. 
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Loftus.—Eight houses for the Co-operative 


Society. 
Maybole (Ayrshire).—Post-ofice — (5,000/.) ; 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, 3, Parliament-square, 


Edinburgh. 

Middlesbrough. — Archibald Schools 
(14,2151.); Messrs. R. Blackett & Son, builders, 
Coniscliffe-road, Middlesbrough. 

Mosley (Birmingham).—Church and school; 
Mr. M. O. Type, architect, Edmund-street, 
Birmingham. 

Musbury.—Rectory (2,000/.); Messrs. Har- 
bottle & Reed, &rchite-te, Castle-street, Exeter; 
Mr. T. Harvey, builder, St. David’s Hill, 
Exeter. : 

Newton Mearns.— House, Capelrigg ; Messrs. 
Watson & Salmond, architects, 225, St. Vinoent- 
strcet, Glasgow. 

Northallerton. — Extensions to grammar 
school (4,500/.); Mr. W. H. Brierley, architect, 
Lendal, York; Messrs. Airey & Son, builders, 
Servia-road, Camp-road, Leeds. 

Norwich.—Infirmary (175 beds); Mr. R. T. 
Green, architect, Norwich. 

Oswaldtwistle.—Additiore to mill for Messrs. 
J. Duckworth & Co., Ltd. 

Oxford.—Cinematograph theatre, George- 
street; Mr. G. W. Booth, surveyor, 45, 
Chandos-street, W.C. 

Paisley.—Shop for Meesrs. A. F. Gray & 
5 boilermakers (5,000/.); plans by firm's own 
staff. 

Penkhill (Staffs).— School; Mr. S. B. Ash- 
worth, architect, Glebe-street, Stoke. 

Perth.—Extensions to drill hall, Tay-strect 
(5,000/.); Mr. G. P. K. Young, 42, Tay-street, 
Perth. 

Port Glasgow. — Bank buildings for Union 
Bank of Scotland (6,000/.); Messrs. George 
Arthur & Son, 109, St. Vincent.street, Glasgow. 

Portsmouth. — Extensions to infirmary 
(39,930’.); Mr. K. Crockerell, builder, Victoria- 
road North, Southsea. 

Rawtenstall.—Additions to Mr. J Cuncliffe’s 
mill (2,500/.); Messrs. J. Potts & Sons, archi- 
tects, John-street, Sunderland. 

Re»th.—Conservative Club; Mr. J. Dougill, 
builder, Aysgarth. 

hymney.—English Conzregational Chapel 
(1,400/.); Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner, & Co., 
architects, Cardiff; Messrs. Williams & Sons, 
buildere, Tredegar. 

Seaton Delaval.—Picture hall; J. Potts & 
Sons, architects, 57, John-street, Sunderland. 

Slough.—Reconstruction of St. Nicholas’ 
Church; Architect, care of the Vicar. 

Spalding.—Public ewimming-baths (2 6001.) ; 
Mr. J. B. Corby, architeot, Stamford, Lincs. 

Springfield.—Proposed addition to »sylum 
„ beds); Fife and K inross Lunacy 

a 


Sunderland. —Alterations and additions to 
Bede Collegiate School (13,250/.); Mr. F. Recd, 
Secretary, Education mmittee, Sunderland 
Town Council. 

Swansea.—Proposed  echool (400 places), 
Baptist Well Estate; Mr. A. W. Halden, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Swansea Town 
Council. The following plans have been 
passed: — Mr. G. Davies, three houses, Mon- 
terey.street, Manselton ; Mr. Ed. Tucker, three 
hous:s, Marlborough-road, Brynmill; Mr. 
Rhys Thomas, four houses, Vicarage-road, 
Morriston; Mr. A. Phillips, electric theatre, 
Union-street; Mr. . Hosgood, rebuilding 
promises 8, Caetle-street. A plan has been 
odged by Mr. W. Edwards for rebuilding 
premises in Waterloo-street. 

Tanfield. — Primitive Methodist Church 
(2,0097.); Mr. J. W. F. Phillipson, Murton- 
chambers, Grainger-street, Newcastle. 

Taunton.—School; Mr. W. Stone, arch:tect, 
Taunton. 

Ne rr ae school at West Exe (4.000/.); 
Mr. W. H. Ashford, New-street, Birmingham. 

Utley (near Keighley).—Residence (1,2001.) ; 
Messrs. R. M. Broxton & Son, Keighley. 

Walshaw.—Traneformin station for the 
Se ogion and Woolfold Matutactising Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Warwick.—Re-eiving home; Mr. C. H. Pass- 
man, Clerk, Warwick Bozrd of Guardians, 
Leamington. 

West Derby (Lancs).—Additione to infirmary, 
Mill-road (4,050/.); Mr. H. P. Cleaver, Clerk, 
West Derby Board of Guardians, Broughton- 
terrace, Liverpool. 

Whitmore Reana—Homes for children 
(1.600/.); Mr. J. F. Sargeant, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Wokingham. 

Wigan.—The following plane have been 
parsed :—Additions to offices, Woodhouse-lane, 
for tho Rose Bridge and Doug!as Bank ‘Col. 
lieries Company, Ltd.: additions, offices. etc., 
also conversion of offices into houses. Frog- 
lane. for Messrs. John Wood & Sons. Ltd. 

Woolacombe.—Proposed school (120 places) ; 
Mr. J. F. Young, Secretary. Education Com- 
mittee Devon County Council, Exeter. 

York. — Various building works for 
Guardians (13.390/.): Mr. W. Bollerbv. builder, 
Hungate, York. l 


[JUNE 30, 1911. 


THE DECLINE OF ARTISTIC 


HANDICRAFT. 


THIs was the title of a paper by Mr. 
S. Perkins Pick, F. R. I. B. A., read before the 
Sheffield Society of Architects recently. We 
are able to give the substance of his remarks. 
Mr. Pick referred to the dual decav and 
vulgarisation of design an workmanship, as 
shown in the making of many ordinary 
articles, and showed illustrations of a series 
of slate headstones, the artistic working and 
cutting of which may be looked upon as a 
lost art. 

The great deterioration took place when the 
old Guild methods were superseded by 
machinery methods, said the lecturer. The 
chief object of the old Guild conditions seems 
to have been to ensure that only the best 
class of work should be done, and the methods 
adopted, as no one who has studied our 
beautiful medieval buildings will deny, pro- 
duced a body of craftsmen who were incom- 
parably superior to the present-day work- 
inan, and whose like we shall never probably 
see again. The medieval apprenticeship 
customs prevailed in all handicrafts from early 
days to the end of the XVIIIth century, when 
manufacturing, with its specialising in de- 
partments, gradually destroyed that unity 
which was such a valuable outcome of the 
old-fashioned methods. At one period of the 
XIXth century ugliness and ignorance in 
applying art to common things reached an 
extreme such as we may piously trust the 
world will never be afflicted with again. 
With the Victorian Era there came in a so 
called freedom of treatment, which offered 
encouragement to a variety of shams. The 
glorious reign of Queen Victoria will go down 
to posterity as that period when in spite oí 
the Gothic revival and the efforts of many 
earnest men of genius, art, as shown in all 
rades of design and handicraft, was at a 


lower ebb in this country than had ever been 


experienced before. The expression Vic- 
torian Era is used because it is a convenient 
one, though we in this countrv were not 
alone to blame. As a matter of fact, what 
occurred in England was also experienced 
throughout all the more civilised countries of 
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Slatework in Relief, Grantham. 


Europe. Even in Italy and France the de- 
cline in the artistic was equally sweeping. 
In fact, a new world was practically started 
when the old methods of handicraft died out. 
Many forces had been at work to bring about 
this deplorable state of things, the invention 
of the steam engine, with all its powers as 
applied to methods of rapid reproduction, 
being the chief. The Napoleonic Wars, 
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Detail of Slate Headstone at Wanlip, near Leicester. 


which convulsed Europe, assisted in the down- 
fall of art. Railways also, without doubt, 
added their quota to the process. 

At times, said Mr. Pick, very interesting 
lectures had been given on the advantages 
of travel as a means of education, but looking 
at what occurred to artistic handicraft when 
the facilities for travel became general, one 
inay well have doubts whether from this point 
of view it was such an unmixed blessing as 
is generally supposed. One would certainly 
have thought that by travel we should have 
obtained a store of art, knowledge, and 
inspiration from the inspection of what other 
nations had achieved, and that art would have 
fourished instead of declined under such 
advantages; but, sad to relate, the reverse 
occurred, and easy access to the great 
storehouses of fine works of art made us 
familiar with the achievements of bygone days, 
only, apparently, to assist in exterminating all 
suitable and good design in handicraft. 
Personally, ihe ne did not regard travel 
as a prime factor in the degeneration of art 
as applied to handicraft, but what he did feel 
was that, in spite of the educational advan- 
tages to be derived from it, travel failed to 
save art from the surprisingly rapid decline 
which occurred during the XIXth century. 

There was another matter bearing upon this 
which was not generally recognised, and that 
was tbe marvellous progress which science 
had made during the period of the great 
decay of art. Science and art are often 
coupled together as though the two were 
inseparable. Alas, it would be well if that 
were so; but, sad as it is to relate, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that science, by its 
numerous inventions and discoveries, had 
offered facilities for producing vast numbers 
of sham and cheap imitations of works more 
properly made by other methods, thereby 
attempting to deceive by making articles 
which appear to be what they really are not, 
and thus neglecting the first essential of true 
art, namely, honesty. In this sense, science 
may fairly be said to have also contributed to 
the kiiling of suitable design in applied art. 
But it can be part of no artist's programme 
to decry the enormous advantages which 
have accrued through the inventions of 
science, but rather to offer food for contempla- 
tion in making such comparisons. Nor can 
one wish to run down the present and un- 
reasonably to extol the past. The philo- 
sophical thing to do is to make the best use 
possible of the facilities of to-day, whatever 
they may be, and to endeavour to improve 
matters in spite of existing difficulties. It 
18 in all probability impossible to give that 
human interest to machine-made articles 
which the old. handicraft goods possessed. 
but there is not a doubt that men of good 
taste could enormously improve upon the 
work generally produced if their services were 
requisitioned by those who have the power to 
direct the process of manufacture. Machine- 
made articles are not necessarily ugly. | 

In these designs. many signs of a hopefu 
character are in evidence. Indeed, one is 


sometimes led to think that another Renais- 
sance in taste is slowly coming upon us, 
although at other times, when we look around 
the sorry streets of a modern town, or pay a 
visit to an ordinary ironmonger's, furnisher's, 
or even à jeweller's shop, the hopefulness is 
short-lived, and generally gives place to blank 
despair at the immensity of the problem be- 
fore us. In ninety-nine case out of a hundred 
the fulsome elaboration of the articles on sale 
makes one shudder to look at. So-called art- 
labelled products, which the public continue 
to buy, generally accepting them, together 
with the trickery of their burnished finish 
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and their so-called lovely novelty, at the 
valuation put upon them by a smart 
salesman, whose only object is to effect a sale. 
The shopkeeper supplies what he thinks the 
public will buy ; he does not consider it part 
of his duty to educate the buyer; indeed, 
most customers would probably resent any 
attempt at instruction on his part. It is a 
most regrettable sign of our times that very 
few manufacturers or tradesmen try to make 
the best and most suitable articles to satisfy 
their own judgment, but rather aim at pleas- 
ing the public taste, which has become 
debased by the contemplation of the ugliness 
which abounds on every side. Any improve- 
ment on this state of things is bound to take 
time, and can only be affected by a slow 
process of regeneration, which it is our impera- 
tive duty to endeavour to assist. 

The constant changes of fashion, the 
variety demanded, and the consequent 
necessity for cheapness cause such a rapid 
evolution, that taste has a small chance of 
regulating design as applied to manufacture. 
Is it possible that manufacturers and others 
are overdoing this process? Is it not con- 
ceivable that this constant changing of 
fashions in order to tickle the public taste 
does not always bring about a desirable 
result? May it not reasonably be suggested 
that, if fewer patterns and designs of a 
higher order were placed before the public, 
and the shoals of uninteresting patterns and 
meaningless designs were eliminated, a more 
peaceful and lasting satisfaction would accrue 
all round ? 

Lord Leighton told a Liverpool audience, 
some years ago, that true and living art was 
impossible amongst a people who had no 
hatred of ugliness. Doubtless this is in the 
main true, for notwithstanding the very con- 
siderable amount of really good work which 
is being done by painters, sculptors, and a 
limited number of craftsmen, the great bulk 
of the work produced to-day is ugly. Art is 
not, as in the old days, all-pervading ; it is the 


Incised Work, Quorndon. 
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odd article now which is good, and the 
majority are bad. Until the last century, the 
reverse was the case; the great bulk of the 
work was sound, and only an occasional 
article was meretricious. 

But all these matters connected with the 
manufacture of furniture, wearing apparel, 
and trinkets for personal adornment, form 
only the fringe and detail of a much larger 
subject, namely, the aspect of art and ugli- 
ness as evinced in the N appearance 
of our public streets, and the vulgarising by 
loud advertisements of our lovely country. 
The task of reforming all this may well be 
looked upon, from an artistic point of view, 
as appalling; and appalling it surely is. 

As à broad illustration of the truth of these 
accusations, let us take for comparison an old- 
world town like Stamford. The charming 
and beautiful buildings there have gone 
through all the usual evolutions from 
medieval days down to the end of the 
XVIIIth century, and have come down to us 
with the minimum of XIXth-century additions. 
Compare this with its more prosperous neigh- 
bour, Peterborough, where railway and 
other modern commercial undertakings have 
to a large extent necessitated in recent days 
the erection of practically a new town, which 
has almost swamped the beautifu] medieval 
character of the old city, leaving only the 
wonderful cathedral with its precincts as an 
isolated glory of the past, but entirely out 
of sympathy with modern methods. Picture 
if you can XIXth- century Peterborough 
without its cathedral and precincts, and com- 
pare it with Stamford as it was at the close of 
the XVIIIth century and, fortunately, as it 
practically remains to-day, and does not the 
comparison engender some sad thoughts as to 
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THE BUILDER. 


the fate of art during the XIXth century? 
Take another example, and contrast any of 
our charming old English villages with 
modern ones or even with old villages that 
have been overtaken by commercial success, 
such, for instance, as those where coal and 
other minerals have been found and worked, 
or where factories have been erected, and 
think what the result has inevitably been. 
Is it not very evident, without labouring the 
point, what a fearful loss we have sustained ? 

Equally interesting comparisons will occur 
to many of you between various picturesque 
street views of old towns as they were at the 
end of the XVIIIth century and the streets 
of modern towns. ‘Artistically speaking, the 
old streets were infinitely superior to the 
new, and this is a good illustration of the 
almost hopeless nature of the problem. 

It may not unreasonably be said that this 
is the fault of architects, and, therefore, 
there is no occasion to accuse the public of 
want of judgment, or corporations and other 
bodies of lack of taste. Doubtless to some 
extent that is true, but is not the real cause 
more deeply seated, namely, that the public 
demand the impossible from the architect and 
the builder? 'The business man knows full 
well that, without the glaring lamps, the 
shouting advertisements, and the huge plate- 
glass windows, he would have but small 
chances of attracting purchasers, and yet 
you. will readily admit that these commercial 
necessities are the foundation of the ugliness 
which prevails in our business thoroughfares. 

Mr. Pick did not attempt to show examples 
of the decline of taste as illustrated by our 
towns and villages, but gave illustrations to 
show the debasement of design as applied 
to a considerable number of ordinary articles 
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Quorndon, Derby. 
(Notice the falling off in the lettering from 1780 on one side of the slate to 1810 on the other.) 
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made by a variety of processes and of a 
diversity of materials. Slate headstones 
could be taken as an example. The alates 
were quarried from the Charnwood Forest; 
they varied in colour from purple, through 
greys and blues, to a good green; they did 
not readily cleave; their texture was some- 
what uneven, and the labour involved in 
rubbing down the surface to form an even 
face for the inscription and ornament may 
have been one of the reasons for the abandon. 
ment of these beautiful Leicestershire slates 
for the more readily-cleaved and more easily 
cut, even-textured slates from Wales, which 
were brought into the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield eariy in the XIXth century. The 
Swithland and Groby slates began to be con- 
sideraoly used for headstones about the 
middle of the XVIIth century. Except in 
special cases ma were generally at this 
period very small; there was very little 
attempt at ornament upon them, but the 
lettering was nearly always of an interesting 
character. Some of the larger slates had 
carved coats of arms at the top, but these 
are chiefly found inside churches laid flat 
over the grave spaces. Early in the XVIIIth 
century, when ordinary village and town 
people prospered, it became general for quite 
a large proportion of the people to put tomb- 
stones in the churchyards to the memory oí 
their departed relatives and friends, and con. 
sequently quite a number of slate headstone- 
cutters came into existence in Leicestershire 
villages. It is extremely interesting to note 
the gradual development of the art though 
the XVIIIth century until its culmination in 
the years 1770 to 1790, at which period the 
art of slate-cutting had arrived at a mar 
vellous state of perfection. Wonderful 
delicacy of design was attained. In many 
cases, with not more than a sixteenth of an 
inch incision, ornament of extreme beauty was 
made, the refinement of which can only be 


. fully appreciated when the light and shade of 


it is picked out by a bright sunlight. The 
most characteristic work was done by this 
incised work, but carving in relief was 
óccasicnally tried, showing a masterly artistic 

wer and knowledge of a high order. It is 
interesting to note that the lettering, too. 
was quite worthy of the cunning ornament 
which surrounded it. At that time the 
slates were prepared on the face only, the 
back being almost invariably left rough, show- 
ing the uneven cleavage, and so offering a 
suitable texture on which nature could leave 
her kindly tonings. The great diversity of 
the ornament was also noteworthy. From a 
casua] inspection it might be e that 
there was a lack of variety in the design of 
these headstones, but a careful study of them 
showed that there were almost endless 
variations in the patterns and designs, and 
it was extremely rare to find two of them 
alike. With the approach of the end of the 
century, the quality in design and execution 
showed no further progress, but rather 2 
slight falling off. 

During the first quarter of the XIXth 
century the artistic element was still further 
on the decline, the process of decay being 
assisted about this period by the introduction 
of the more even-textured slate from Wales, 
and this material being more easily split. 
kinder to work, and free from flaws, it is not 
surprising that local craftsmen, who had built 
up this art of slate-cutting, and who were. 
with the rest of the people, becoming com. 
mercialised by the introduction of A Risers. 
shouid have been unequal to withstand the 
temptation to use this new importation, par- 
ticularly when taste in all handicraft was 
already well on the road to ruin. To poi: 
out the gradval but sure decline, which con- 
tinued from 1820 to 1860, and right on even 
to our own time, until every spark of artist 
interest, both in the ornamentation and 
lettering in slatework has been quenched. 
would be a sadly easy task. There was no 
turning back. Every ten years from 1800 
plainly showed a further decay of artistic 
leeling. The history of this decline wa: 
wonderfully illustrated by the slate head 
stones, which are to be seen in the church. 
yards of every town and village in Leicester- 
shire. There are to be seen stones which are 
real works of art in close proximity with 
others, which slowly became more and more 
debased, until the last gleam of artistic ligbt 
had flickered out of them. 


The lecturer suggested that more care 
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should be taken to protect and preserve these 
works of art. It was sheer vandalism to lay 
them down as paving slabs in our church- 
yards, as has been done in many . In 
Florence, incised slabs, no better in quality, 
if as good, are housed in one of the o 
ces. In England, on the contrary, there 
is zuch an utter lack of appreciation of such 
things that the chief object seems to be to 
get nd of them. Fortunately, slate is a very 
ent malerial and except by using 
violence it is difficult to do away with it. In 
this respect it differs from ordinary stones, 
which, by the process described, have been, 
in numerous instances, almost swept out of 
our old churchyards. 

It is to be hoped that, before long, archse- 
ologists will extend their regard to these and 
other works, which have something besides 
their age to recommend them, and will assist, 
by their influence and interest, to preserve 
good specimens of XVIIIth century work. 
whether it be architecture or slate headstones. 

Cemeteries form an excellent illustration 
of the absolute lack of taste which 
characterisee this age. A cemetery of to-day 
is really representative of the general taste 
of the age. In this case the influence of 
machinery is very slight, except that some 
of the marbles and granites are sawn and 
polished by such means. Consider the collec- 
tion of expensive, vulgar, and blatant, polished 
marble monuments which every modern 
cemetery has accumulated! See how com- 
mercialism has invaded even our last resting- 
places! The most prevalent mistake is that 
of selecting white polished marble, which 
never looks restful amid green trees and grass 
surroundings. Polished granites are equally 
unsympathetic. To porsona of taste, ceme- 
teries are simply appalling. And yet, think of 
it, everyone of these monuments has received 
carefu) individual thought; everyone of them 
is intended to represent the loving memory of 
departed friends. Think of the money that 
has been speut, and consider how utterly 
unworthy are ninety-nine out of every 
bundred of them to perpetuate the memory 
of an d man or woman. Nothing more 
plainly indicates the hopelessness of art than 
the cemeteries of the last half century. The 
proportion of passably artistic monumenta in 
nd. places bears about the same relation to 
those that are ugly, as does the number of 

rsons with taste to that of the public at 
arge. This contention was illustrated with 
a few selected photographs of modern monu- 
ments taken in the cemetery at Leicester, 
which could be accepted as being typical of 
such collections in general. 

Art, said the lecturer, in conclusion, did 
not consist alone of painting pictures, of 
eculpture, of elaborated buildings, or the 
decoration of them, but, more broadly speak- 
ing, it embraced all those things which went 
to form the surroundings of our existence. 
The term art was usually associated with 
some more'elaboration of detail and multi- 
plicity of ornament, or else with the freaks 
which many so-called art furnishers and 
others were guilty of; it really consisted, in 
a broad sense, in making all objects extremel 
fit for their pu . "Those articles in whic 
this had been d ne in the simplest and most 
direct manner were generally the most satis- 
factory. In other words, those objects which 
relied mainly on their simplicity of form and 
pure outline gave the truest and most lasting 
pleasure. 

— . — 


LAW REPORTS. 


KINd's Bexo DIVISION. 
DIVISIONAL COURT. . 
(Before Mr. Justice AvoRY and Mr. Justice 
HOonRRnIDGE.) 


Builder's Unsuccessful Action. 
Drever v. Ivrea. 


THIS case, which was heard on Monday, 
June 26, was an appeal by the defendant 
from & decision of his Honour Judge Snagge 
sitting at the Kettering County Court on 
April 25 last. 

Mr. Cecil Walsh, who appeared for the 
appellant, said that hie client, Mrs. Eva Ivrea. 
Was proposing to purchase a property named 
Little Weldon House, Northamptonshire, and 
she approached the plaintiff, Mr. Owen 
Parrish Drever, a builder, of Kettering, with 
regard to certain alterations and repairs which 
were required. Correspondence and negotia- 
tions took place between them, but no csti- 
mate was ever submitted by Mr. Drever. Mrs. 


THE BUILDER. 


Ivrea eaid she could not fix a contract until 
the title had been inquired into, and matters 
drifted from July «to December, 1910, when 
the purchase went off. In September the 
plaintiff had written the defendant, saying 
that he was rather slack, and would be glad, 
if the defendant had no objection, to deposit 
some of the materials necessary for the 
repairs etc., on the site. Mre. Ivrea wrote 
back saying that she saw no objection to his 
depositing the materials ‘‘at the old farm 
buildings. Counsel pointed out that at the 
time the defendant was not in possession of 
the premises. After the contract went off in 
Deoember the plaintiff brought this action 
and claimed damages for breach of contract, 
for work done, and materials supplied, and 
for loss of profits. The learned judge held 
that there was no contract, but he appeared 
to think that the plaintiff had been treated 
pee by the defendant, and he ewarded him 
191. 15s. lld., being the expenses to which the 
pleintiff was put to in depositing the material, 
etc. Mr. Walsh contended that such deposit. 
ing was done for the plaintiff's own con- 
venience, and that the correspondence, upon 
which the facts in the case really depended. 
showed no implied contract, let alone an 
express  contrect. The origina] amount 
claimed was 41l. ls. 5d., but at the hearing 
the planus counsel es pide laim ac 
rsonal time, expenses, and estima rofits. 
e plaintiff had deposited two -loads 
of materiel on the old farm buildings, permie- 
sion being obtained from owner by Mrs. 
Ivree. The nearest approach to an estimate 
was contained in a letter of July 19, in which 
the plaintiff made various suggestions and 
detai some of the repairs and alteratione 
that were required. The defendant replied. 
. after discussing the proposals in the 
letter of July 19, added, it would be desir- 
able that the work should be commencea after 
the holidays.” On August 28 sho wrote, “I 
hope to instruct you to proceed next week.” 
Mr. Justice Avory: The whole point ‘s 
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whether there was a contract without any 
prioe pong E : 

Mr. Walsh: I think ihe learned judge held 
that there was no express contract, but that 
there was an implied contract for the defend- 
ant to pay for the trouble and labour expended 
by the plaintiff. 

Mr. Justice Avory: Do not the lettere of 
July 19 and July 21 form a proper contract? 

r. Walsh: The plaintiff in his letter is 
only setting out part of the proposals for deal- 
ing with a question of dry-rot, and is not 
dealing with the ponere! repairs. 

Mr. Campion, for the plaintiff, the respond- 
ent to tbe appeal, said that the claim of 
41i. ls. 5d. was made up by joining e number 
of causes of action. The learned judge said 
that he could not see that there was a definite 
contract to do the whole of the work. Counsel 
said he assented to judgment being given for 
191. 5e. 11d., judgment not to be entered until 
the next Court. He did not argue the point 
as to whether there was a definite contract; 
but his case was thet there was a definite con- 
tract to do the whole of the work, and that 
the plaintiff left it to the defendant to do all 
that was necessary. From the evidence it 
appeared that when the owner of the old farm 
buildings refused to allow the materials to 
be deposited the defendant gave plaintiff's 
carter a letter to him, on receipt of which the 
owner allowed the materials to be left there. 
Taking the whole of the correspondence 
together, it was reasonable to eay that a com- 
plete contract was established between the 
parties. . 

Mr. Justice Horridge: No contract on this 
correspondence shows definitely the work the 
plaintiff was to do. The parties discussed the 
details, but never agreed upon what was in 
fact to be done. 

Mr. Campion admitted that there was no 
specific detail of each particular part of the 
work, and that the highest he put the 
point would be to say that the plaintiff should 
have such work as they agreed was to be done. 


Detail of Slate Headstone, Wanlip. 
(“The Decline of Artistic Handicraft.") 
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Mr. Justice Avory: Do you eay you are 
entitled to recover for work done or for 
damages for breach of contract! 

Mr. Campion: I say there is a definite con- 
tract, and that the plaintiff did the work of 
depositing materials in part performance; or, 
alternatively, if there was no definite contract, 
then the learned judge was right in giving 
damages for work done and material supplied. 

Giving judgment, Mr. Justice Avory said 
that he was of opinion that the appeal must 
be allowed. He thought the learned County 
Court judge waa right in deciding that on the 
correspondence there was no complete contract 
to do the necessary work and repairs on this 
property. At first the correspondence cer- 
tainly appeared to support the contention that 
there was a contract for the plaintiff to do 
euch work as he thought necessary, and at such 
price as he deemed reasonable. He only said 
that it was ible that such a contract might 
be made. e was satisfied that such a con- 
tract was never or in fact intended, and the 
letter of July 21 from the defendant to the 
plaintiff was sufficient evidence of itself that 
there was no contract. He thought Mr. 
Campion was right in arguing that the County 
Court judge was wrong in holdi that thero 
was no contract. ‘‘In my opinion," added his 
lordship, this claim cannot succeed as to any 
part of at except on the basis that there was 
a complete contract for the doing of these 
repairs." His lordship further held that the 
materials were supplied by the plaintiff in the 
hope of getting the contract and for hie own 
convenience in order to enable him to com- 
mence the work expeditiously. As there was 
no contract completed, he must bear any costs 
incurred. 

Mr. Justice Horridge: I agree. There was 
no implied request to deliver the materials. 
The appeal would be allowed with costs, and 
judgment will be entered in the County Court 
for the defendant with costs. 


The Repalr of Buildings in London. 


AT tho Guildhall on the 19th inst. the 
National Provincia] Bank of England, Ltd., 


was summoned at the instance of Mr. Jobn 


Todd, District Surveyor, who complained that. 
the bank, as builders or owners of No. 15. 
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THE BUILDER. 


Bishopsgate, on or about May 26 began to 
execute certain works upon that building with- 
out having given him notice as required by 
sect. 145 of the London Building Acts, 1804. 

Mr. Todd said that the work in connexion 
with which these proceedings were taken wes 
the reconstruotion of a roof over some water 
tanks. In his opinion this reconstruction was 
not in the nature of a repair (sect. 209), and he 
was therefore entitled to notice. 

Replying to Mr. Stuart Bevan (for the 
defence), Mr. Todd said he was willing to 
admit that there was only one tank, and that 
it had been there since the erection of the 
building in 1860. The woodwork, having 
become rotten, had been renewed. Practically 
that was all that was done. Like many old 
buildings in London, this one was not in 
accordance with the 1894 Building Act. 

Mr. Savill (Chief Clerk): And directly a 
necessary repair is executed you issue a 
summons ? 

Mr. Todd replied that whenever a structural 
alteration was about to be made he ought to 
be eerved with notice in order that he might 
ascertain whether the contemplated work was 
in order. In his view he was absolutely bound 
to take theee proceedings. He had to eee that 
any new roofings were composed of incom- 
bustible materials. This roof had been entirely 
removed, new timbers used, and the old lead 
put back. 

Sir Charles Wakefield said that, while he 
felt that Mr. Todd had teken out the summons 
with a perfectly proper motive, he must dismise 
it. He should not, however, allow any costs.— 
The Times. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. JUsTIOR NEVILLE.) 
Case under the Hsusing and Town Planning 
Act. 

THIS caee came before the learned  juage last 
week, it being an action to restrain fend- 
ants from proceeding further under two 
closing orders which they had made under the 
provisions of the Housing and Town Planning 


Act, 1909, in regard to premises belonging to- 


the plaintiff. 
It appeared that the 


laintiff was the free- 
holder of two houses, i 


ing Nos. 1 and 2, 
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Work in Relief and Incisions, Grantham. 
(“The Decline of Artistic Handicraft.’’) 
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Regent’s-place, Blossom-street, Norton Folgate, 
Stepney, both of which were let to tenants 
The defendante’ Medical Officer of Health 
having reported that the houses were in a etate 
eo injurious to health as to be unfit for buman 
habitation, the Borough Council on January 25 
last made a closing order under subeect. 2 ol 
sect. 17 of the Act in respect of each house 
These ordere were served on the plaintiff oa 
January 30, and, as he did not appeal agains 
them to the Local Government Board withm 
the fourteen days preecribed by the section, 
they became operative, and tbe defendants pro 
oeeded to remove the tenante who were in 
occupation of the premises. On April 21 the 
plaintiff applied to the defendants to deter. 
mine their cloeing orders; but on May 22 t» 
defendante, acting under subeect. 6 of sect. 17 
of the Act, served him with a notice refusing 
to do so, and on May 23 served him under 
eect. 18 of the Act with notice of a meeting to 
be held on June 28 to consider me ques of 
the demolition of the houses. On May 29 the 
peines issued the writ in tbe present action 
or an injunction to restrain | defendants 
from proceeding under the closing orders, and 
now by motion applied for an interim in uno 
tion to restrain the defendants from so doing 
until the trial of the action. 


r. D rts, K.C., and Mr. Earle 
appeared for the plaintif, and Mr. C. A. 
Russell, K.C., and Mr. Whinney for the 
defendants. 


Mr. Danckwerts contended that the plaintiff 
had been misled by the form of the closinz 
orders which had baen served u him, as 
they had omitted to haye at the foot of them 
a note eetting out subsect. 3 of sect. 17 of the 
Act, which gave the owner the right of appeal 
to the Local Government Board against t:e 
closing orders. : 

Mr. C. A. Russell having submitted that the 
note at the foot of the closing order was nc 
part of the order, 

Mr. Justice Neville held that the note at 
the foot of the order was part of the order, anc 
that the Act intended that an owner of premis s 
should have notice of that right. He therefore 

ranted an injunction restraining the defer 
dants from enlorcing the closing orders unt. 
the trial of the action. ; 

The partics agrecing to treat the motion ae 
the trial of the action, his lordship granted 27 
injunction restraining the defendants from. 
enforcing either of the closing orders witi 
costs. 


London Building Act, 1894: Catting Away 
Chimney Breast—Neglect to Give Notice. 


ON June 14, at Tower Bridge Police-court 
before Mr. Chapman, Messrs. C. Martin & 
Co., housebreakers, cf 210, Kingsland-road 
were by Mr. Bernard Dicksee, Dis 
Newington. etc. (I). for 
neglecting to give notice to the District Sur- 


defendants to 9 and 11, doled dads cause way. 
and (2) for cutting away a chimney breast 
built with or in the party wall between Nes 
9 and 11. Newington-causeway without the 
District Surveyor's certificate under sect. 6 
19). . 

\ Evidence was given that two houses, Nos 
11 and 13, Newington-causeway, beer 
pulled down by defendants to make room for 
a stand to view the Coronation Procession. 
and that a chimney breast belonging to No. 11. 
built with and bonded to the party wall nex: 
to No. 9, had been cut away. No notice he- 
been given, and no certificate had been asked 
for. 

Mr. Chapman fined defendants 5s. and 17. 3e 
coste on one summons, end 5s. and 2s. costs on 
the other. 

— . U—à3mö.— 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—The tender of Mr. A. E. Symes. 
Stratford, at 2,497/., for extensions et t 
electricity works, has been recommended £f.: 
acceptance. The following plane have been 
passed: —Mr. R. E. Goodey, six houses, Spars- 
holt-road, and three houses, Devonsroad: 
extensions to factory for the Vulean Globe 
Match Company. 

Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed as 
follow: Mr. G. H. Wallegrove, 6, Willow-bouse. 
Willow-street; clubhouse, St. Joseph's Roman 
Catholic Church, Paradise-street, for the Rev. 
J. Sheen; Meeers Thompeon Bros, 151. 
Queen's-road, Peckham, K., wa f 
Potter's Fields, Tooley-street, for Mr. R. W 
Ledger (Mcesrs. Money & Johnston, architects. 
Anerley, S.E.). 

Bushey.—Plans have been passed for four 
motor-houses for Sir Henry Robeon. : 

Deptford.—The sewer in New Cross-road ìs to 
be relaid at an estimated cost of 110/. 


East Ham.—The quotation of the Mono 
Shaft Company, amounting to 7297. 17. Si.. 
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has been accepted for the erection of a 
chimney-shaft at the sewage works. Plans 
have been passed for Mr. F. Hamlett, twelve 
houses, Henniker-gardens. Plans have been 

y Robinson for fifty-two 
houses, Caledon- road. also for Messrs. Brow- 
hill & Brough for alterations to the Green Man 
Hotel, Plashet-grove. 


Fulham.—The Surveyor is to carry out the 
work of making-up and pavin denhurst- 
avenue. Pians have been p for Mr. L. 


Kesteven, 11, Wolverton-avenue, Kingston Hill, 
for the erection of a block of flate in Burling- 
ton-road. 


Hammersmith. — The tender of Alphons 
Custodie Chimney Construction Company, Ltd., 
Victoria-street, S.W., has been accepted at 
592/. 15e. for the erection of a chimney-stack at 
the generating etation extension. Electricity 
mains are to be extended to the Mall at an esti- 
mated cost of 868i. 


Hampstead. —'The annual ieport of the 
Medical Officer of Health states that the by- 
lawe of the London County Council that require 
plans and written particulars of drainage con- 
etruction and alteration ehall be deposited with 

sanitary authority came into operation in 
August, 1903, and from that date to the end of 
1910 the Council approved of 401 plane for the 
drainage of new buildings and 4,547 plans for 
alterations, etc., to drains of existing premises. 
During 1910, 927 notices of drainage reconstruc- 
tion or alteration were received, and in 838 
cases the work necessitated the deposit of plans 
and written particulars. In 516 of these latter 
cases the work could not be delayed until the 
Council's approval of the plans had n re- 
ceived; in each of these cases the prescribed 
"urgency " notice waa therefore submitted by 
the builders, the work put in hand forthwith, 
and the plans, etc., deposited at a later date 
Of the 838 notices of drain alteratione, etc., re- 
QUIAE the deposit of plans, 335 related to work 
that involved the entire reconstruction of the 
drainage system. In 503 of the 838 drainage 
cases the work was carried out voluntarily, the 
number of instances in which voluntarily corn- 

lete reconstruction was carried out being 135. 

he voluntary work was chiefly done in con- 
nexion with the larger houses in Hampstead, 
and in many cases the voluntary drainage re- 
constructions were of a very extensive character. 

ron pipes are now chiefly used in drainage 
constructions and reconstructions in Hamp- 
stead. Of the 335 reconstructions in 1910, iron 
pipes were used in no less than 288 caces; in 
only forty-seven cases were the drains recon- 
structed with stoneware pipes. It has been 
found that iron drains are much more durable; 
in several cases in 1910 iron drains that were 
laid upwarde of fifteen years ago were found 
perfectly watertight on application of the water 
test. uring the year eeveral claims were 
made by owners of property that certain 
defective combined drains were not legally 
*" drains" for which the owners of the property 
were responsible, but ''sewers," which the 
Council were under obligation to repair at the 
cost of the ratepayers. An idea is prevalent 
that a combined drain is necessarily a sewer, 
but this is not eo. If it can be ehown that the 
combination hae been made in accordance with 
an order of the local authority, the oombined 
drain is legally a drain,“ and not a “sewer.” 
Ueually the only way of proving that the com- 
bination was authorised is by producing the 
drainage plans that ehow that the combination 
was approved by the local authority. In 
Hampstead the Council is fortunate in poesess- 
ing an exoeptionally full eet of drainage 
records, and consequently the cost of repairin 
drains, which, from lack of & proper record, 
have become “‘ sewers,” is small compared with 
the sums expended in other districte. In 1910, 
however, four claims were made which for 
various reasons could not be resistcd. and the 
drains were reconstructed at the coet of the 
Council, the total eum expended during the 
year being 1507. 98 6d. 


Kensington.—The Improved Wood Pavement 

ompany, Ltd., are to renew the wood paving of 
the bridge in Ladbroke-grove over the Grand 
Junction Canal, substituting camphor-wood 
blocks for Jarrah. The contract price is 11s. 3d. 
per square yard. The Public Health Com- 
mittee have decided in favour of erecting a 
cleansing station on the site of No. 16, Tobin- 
Street, at an estimated cost of 728“. 


Lambeth.—The tender of the Improved Wood 
Paving Company, Ltd., has been accepted for 
supplying and laying 9-in. by 3-in. 5-in. 
creosoted deal blocks in Westminster Bridge. 
road, Clapham-road, Effra-road, Morval-road, 
and Dalberg-road, at 7e. 5d. per super vard. 
An application, submitted by Mr. C. E. Barry 
on behalf of the Board of Governors of the 
Dulwich estates, for consent to the laving out 
of a road, 40 ft. wide, from Half Moon-lane to 
Herne Hill has been granted. Plane have been 
iura for Mr. L. S. Rogers for ten houses in 

exham-road, West Norwood. 
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Marylebone.—Various alterations and addi- 
tions are to be carried out at the Richmond- 
street depot at a total estimated cost of 
5.188/. Tenders are to be invited for the work. 
The Borough Council has appointed Mr. 
James Gair, A. M. I. Mun. E., istant Sur- 
veyor at a ealary of 400l. per annum. Mr. 
Gair held a similar position at Hammersmith. 
Plans have been passed for Mr. P. Water- 
house fur the rebuilding of No. 13, Dorset- 
street, also for Mr. A. F. Faulkner for a 
motor garage on the site of No. 56, Towns- 
hend-road. 

Southwark.—Mr. Philip Todd, architect, 22, 
Surrey-street, W.C., has applied to the Council 
for permiesion to construct vaults under the 
footway adjoining No. 1, Walworth-road, on 
which site ıt 18 proposed to erect a five-story 
building, at an estimated cost of about 5,0060/. 
The application ie to be granted. 

Staines.—The Rural District Council has 
passed plans for Mr. John Ashby for altera- 
tions to old printing works, Chestertield-road, 
Ashford; also for Mr. J. E. Philp for six 
houses at Hatton, Bedfont. 

Stepney.—The tender of Messrs. Kirk & 
Randall, Warren-lane Works, Woolwich, S.E., 
at 4,4351., has been accepted for the erection 
of an electrical substation at Wapping. Plans 
have been passed for Messrs. Billings, 
Wright, & Co. for the erection of a proposed 
Jewish theatre at 226, Commeroial- road. 


St. Pancras.—The Borough Council has 
decided to accept an offer of 3,000/. from the 
London County Council towards the oost 
(8,000/.) of widening & portion of Euston-road, 
given up by the Skinners Company on the re- 
erection of their buildings. 


Tottenham.—In the annual report of the 
Medical Officer of Health for Tottenham (Dr. 
Butlor Hogan) it is stated that the number of 
houses and shops actually erected during the 
year was 199, as compared with 366 in the 
previous year and 502 in 1908. Buildings of 
other descriptions numbered sixty-seven, as 
against forty-five in 1909. The number of 
additions and alterations made to existing 
buildings was forty-nine, as against thirty-nine. 
Plans were approved for 312 new buildings 
during the year, as oontrasted with 524 in 
1909 and 691 in 1908. New streets and exten- 
sions of existing strects numbered fourteen (as 
against ten for 1909), and their total length 
was 6.715 ft., as compared with a total length 
of 5,401 ft. last year. Four hundred and sixty- 
five feet of new soil sewers and 80 ft. of new 
surface water sewers have been laid under the 
supervision of the Building Department. The 
figures for last year were 1,637 ft. of new 
soil sewers and 1,611 ft. of new service water 
sewers. 

Walthamstow.—Application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 1,485/., the estimated cost of laying an 
electricity feeder cable from Barrett-road to 
Fulbourne-road. A plan submitted by Messrs. 
Roddick, Colvin, & Clark for the development 
of the Salisbury Hall Estate on town-plannin 
lines has been approved, subject to five arteri 
roade being laid out, 50 ft. wide between the 
fenoes, and constructed with 24-ft. carriage- 
ways having three rows of 4-in. by 5-in. granite 
setts channelling, laid on 4 in. of concrete, on 
each side of the carriageway next the kerb and 
continued round the gullies, the edgea of the 
footpath kerbed with 12-in. by 8-in. Norwegian 
granite kerb, and the paths 13 ft. wide paved 
with conerete fluge for a width of 6 ft., with 
grass margins. The secondary roade are to be 
of lighter construction, viz., the carriageways 
to be 16 ft. wide, and the pathways to be paved 
for a width of 5 ft. with concrete flags and the 
remainder with grass margins, kerbing and 
channelling to be dispensed with. The building 
line 18 to be allowed to be broken in each of the 
roads upon the estate, the minimum widths 
between the houses in the 50-ft. roade to be 
60 ft., in the 45-ft. roads to be 55 ft., and in the 
40-ft. roads to be 50 ft. The number of houses 
is fixed at fifteen per acre. Plane have been 
passed ae follows:—Messrs. Fowler, Richard- 
son, & Pottier, electric theatre, rear of 203-207, 
High-street; Mr. H. Brodey, fourteen houses, 
Cnzenove- road; Mr. W. A. Lewis, warehouse, 
Forest-road, and two houses, Church-path; Mr. 
R. R. Williams, addition to church, Higham 
Hill-road; Mr. J. A. King, four houses, Clive- 
don-road; Mr. C. E. Jackson, addition to 
theatre, High-street; Mr. J. E. Ashby, offices, 
Blackhorse-lane. 


Watford.—Tenders are to be invited for the 
making-up of Whippendell and Sydney roade 
for the Urban District Council. The Rural 
District Council has passed plane for four 
cottages, Long-lane, Chorleywood, for Lord 
Rendlesham. 

West Ham.—The Education Committee have 
instructed their Architect to prepare plans for 
a. school for mentally and physically defeotive 
children on a site in Knox-road. The plans 
are to embody the latest method of construc- 
tion for a school for this purpose. 
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OBITUARY. 


Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
The death, on June 16, at his residence, 


No. 3a, Sheffield-terrace, Kensin is an- 
nounced of the Rev. William John Loftie, 
aged seventy-one years. Mr. Loftie, B.A., 


F.S.A., graduated 1n Trinity College, Dublin. 
1862, and was Assistant-Chaplain of the Savoy 
Chapel, 1871-95. He was the author of “A 
History of London,” of which a second edition 
was published in 1884, ‘‘ Memorials of the 
Savoy.“ Round About London,” and In 
and Out of London,” together with many guide 
and hand books, and historical descriptions of 
districts and publio buildings in London—such 
as Kensington, the Tower, the Inns of Court, 
and the Abbey—and of the environs, Windsor 
Castle, Hatfield, Knole, ete. During a long 
period Mr. Loftie was a oonstant contributor 
to the columns of the Saturday Review (as a 
member of the staff) end to other periodicals 
&nd magazines upon matters pertaining to 
archeological history, chiefly in relation to 


London. 
— . — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Australian Emigration. 

The Victorian Employers! Federation, 325, 
Colline-street, Melbourne, have issued an 
emigration pamphlet, which gives precise 
information covering the conditions of labour 
in Victoria and the state of the labour market. 
The objects of this pamphlet are twofold: 
Firstly, by a statement of the actual facts, to 
refute letters circulated in Great Britain by 
some of the local unions, reflecting on the 
wages paid out here, and alleging a scarcity 
of work; and, secondly, to encourage the 
emigration from Great Britain of suitable 
artisans with their families. 


— — 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHND.* 


9,422 of 1910.— Thomas Arthur Locan: Fire 
proof flooring for buildings and other pur- 


12,090 of 1910. — Enoch Lewis Enoch : 
Appliance for use in moulding blocks or 
briquettes, 

12,472 of 1910.— Michael Woods, George 
Washington Gilbert, and John Little: Dress- 
ing of stone. oa 

12,525 of 1910.—Fritz Ernet and Heinrich 
Frachsler: Furnace for burning of cement and 
the like. p SENS 

12.657 of 1910.—Foster William Bassett and 
William Arthur Hunter: Flushing apparatus. 

12,980 of 1910.—Joseph Collinge and Thomas 
Matthew Creak: Ki -range boilers. 

13,051 of 1910.—Thomas Matthew English: 
Apparetus for making roofing and other tiles. 

1,126 of 1910.—Kurt Huessener and Ot to 
Berenger: Tools for cutting pipes and for 
similar purposes, 

13,601 ^t 1910.—Richard Norfolk and Arthur 
Edward Norfolk : Derrick gear. . 

15,693 of 1910.—William Arthur Davies: 
Holders and closing devices for doors. 

15.704 of 1910.—Thomas Wootton Grcen- 
wood : Skylight ventilators. ex ; 

15,936 of 1910.—Charles Schofield: Pneumatic 


tools. 

. 16117 of 1910.—Samuel Richard Wheeler 
and Messrs. Samuel Wheeler, Ltd.: Construc- 
tion of metal doors, framed screens, and the 
like. ; 

17,711 of 1910.—Otto Wo!f, Norman Foden 
Bambury, and Edward Bernardy: Lamp-sup- 
porting brackets, pendants, and the like. 

18,247 of 1910.—David Eynon: Adjustable 
rain-water gutter stays for securing rain-water 
gutters to the caves of buildings 

19,760 of 1910. — Oscar Faber: 
flues, and the like. 

19,997 of 1910.—Paul Kokot: Wrenches. . 

20.239 of 1910.—John Frankland: Scaffolding 
and means for facilitating the erection of the 


Chimneys, 


same. AE 

20.581 of 1910.—John Green and William 
Green & Co.: Kitchen ranges and the like. 

21,073 of 1910.—John Chipchase and Alfred 
Ernest Metcalfe: Smooth grip pipe or shaft 
wrench. 

22.518 of 1910.—Max Bassler: Apparatus for 
use in imitating grained woods. 

22.674 of 1910.— Douglas Whitaker: Bucket- 
actuating mechanism of stcam-crane excavators. 


22.695 of 1910.—Moritz Kahn: Shoe for 
piles made. of concrete or other plastic 
material. 


PATENTS—Continued on paye 834. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to tba grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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[JUNE 30, 1911. 


List of Competitions, Contracts. etc. 


Vor some Contracts still open, but not included in this List; seo previous issues. Those with un asterisk (*) are advertised in 
this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boná-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may oocur. 


Competitions. 


JULY 31. — Lowestoft. — ScHooL. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite dosigns 
for an elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
hill. Three premiums are offered: 20, 10, and 
6 guineas. advertisement in issue of June 16 
for further particulars. 

JULY 81. — Wellington. — Nrw PARLIAMENT 
Bunpmos.—Premiums of 1,0003., 500l., 300l., 
and 2001. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


JuLY 81.—IpzaL Country Hovsr.—1001. offered 
by the Daily Mail, Carmelite House, E.C., for 

esigns for country house. Mr. E. C. P. 
Monson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, 
F. R. I. B. A., assessors. 

AUGUST 37 for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—COURT OP JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000L The Offíciol 
1 may be seen at the Library of the 


SEPTEMBER 16. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND 
Art GaLLERIES.—Limited to the ten selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

November 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 18, 1910. 

Decese: 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR a 
BRipcr.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 60}. and 20}. are offered. adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date.—Holland.—Stainep Glass WiNDoW. 
—Designs are invited for a stained glass window 
to be erected in the University at Groningen. 
See advertisement in issue of June 9 for 
further particulars. 

No Date. — Nottingham. — Baptist CHURCH 
AND PnrEMISES.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son, solicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

JULY 1.— Aboyne. — House. — Erection of 
dwelling-house. Plans and specification with 
Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, C.E., and architects, 
16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen. 

JULY 1.—Aldridge.—ExTEnsions.—Extensions 
to the Orphanage. Messrs. Jeffries & Shipley, 
architects, 24, Bridge-street, Walsall. Quanti- 
ties on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

JULY 1. — Grundisburgh.—Apprrroxs. 
Alterations and additions to the 


ETC.— 
Children’s 


Home. Plans and specifications seen at the 
„ Woodbridge. Mr. Horace E. Kell. 
erk. 


,JULY 1.—Pembroke.—Repairs,  ETC.—Altera- 

tions, repairs, and renovations at the Tabernacle 

Church. Plans and specifications at the Manse, 

Pembroke. Mr. Hopla, 10, est-street, 
range-gardens, Pembroke. 

JULY 1.—Swansea.—ADDITIONS.—Erection of 
additions to the electric power station and new 
offices at the Strand, Swansea. Deposit of 51. 
Mr. Glendinning Moxham, F. R. I. B. A., architect, 
18, Castle-street, Swansea. 

JULY 3.—Butley.—Tanxks, ETC.—Erection of 
two brick storm-water tanks, gauging chamber, 
etc. Specification and quantities, on deposit of 
ll. 1s., from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Macclesfield. 

Jury 3.—Cupar.— ALTERATIONS, ETC.—Proposed 
dairvman's house and alterations on Byres at 
Asylum Farm. Plans and specifications from 
Mr. Drummond, Clerk of Works, F. and K. 
Asylum, Cupar. 

„JULY 3.—East Preston.—AppiTIONS.— Altera- 
tions and additions to the laundry buildings at 
the Workhouse. Drawings and specification at 
the Workhouse. Mr. A. Shelley, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 


JULY 8.—Gillingham.—Exrensions.—Work of 
extending the Hempstead Council School. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 
John L. Redfern, A. R. I. B. A., Borough, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Gardiner- street, Gilling- 
ham, Kent, on deposit of 10s. 6d. 

JuLY 3. — Kent. — Repairs. — Execution of 
summer repairs at the Hadlow Council School. 
Specifications by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Robinson, of Caxton House, West- 
minster. 

.JuLY 3. — Llanerfyl. — REsIDENCE, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of a residence and business premises. 
Plans and specifications from Mr. R Davies, 
M.8.A., architect and surveyor, Carno, Mont. 

JuLy 3. — Perth. — SHrps, ETC.—Extension of 
stores and erection of sheds on the old gasworks 
site. Drawings seen, and specification from Gas 
Engineer's Office, Charles-street, Perth. 

JuLy 3. — Salisbury.—Rooms.—For fitting. up 
rooms at the School of Science and Art. Mr. 
G. Harris, Clerk, 3, Castle-street, Salisbury. 

JuLy 4. — Askam, Lencs.—ALTERATIONS.— For 
alterations to the school Plans seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 1l., from the County 
Architect, Mr. H. Littler, 16, Riddlesdale-place, 
Preston. . 

JULY 4.— Barlby. — ScHoor.—Erection of a 
Council school. Plans and conditions seen, an 
quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from the Build- 
ing Surveyor, County Hall. Beverley. 

JuLy 4.— Barnsley. — ExrENsIONS.—For the 
extensions to the Electricity Works. Specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from Mr. J. H. Taylor, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Manor House 
Offices, Barnsley. 

JuLY 4.— Chipping Norton.—WOoRKHOUSE.— 
Rebullcing the portion of the Workhouse build- 
ing recently destroyed by fire. Plans and speci- 
fications with the architect, Mr. J. R. Wilkins, 
37, High-street, Oxford. 

JuLY 4.— Peniton.—Recrory.—Erection of a 
rectory. Mr. Harbottle Reed, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, 19, Castle-street, Exeter. 

_JuLty 4.— London.—CoNwvENIENCE.— Consíruc- 
tion of & ladies' convenience at Ealing Green. 
Drawings and specification seen, and quantities, 
on deposit of 2l. 2s., from Mr. Charles Jones, 
M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer. Town Hall, 
Ealing, W 

JULY 4.— ort.—REPAIRS, ETC.—Repairs 
and renovation of two houses. Specifications 
with Mr. J. Henney, architect and surveyor, 39, 
Senhouse-street, Maryport. 

JcLv 4.—Windsor.—GREENBOUSE.— Erection of 
greenhouse at Windsor Cemetery. Specification 
and plans with the Borough Surveyor, 16, Alma- 
road, Windsor. 

Juty 65.—Ashington.—ScHoor.—Erection of 
a Council school, with cookery-room and care- 
iakers house. Mr. Williams. Secretary, 
Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Deposit of 2l. 2s. 


Jury 5. — Cardigan. — Improvements.—For 
carrying out improvements at the Council 
schools. Plans and specifications seen, and par- 
ticulars from Mr. Geo. Dickens-Lewis, County 
Architect, 49, North-parade, Aberystwyth. 

Jury 5.—Eirton, Linos.—Orricrs.—Erection 
of estate cffices. Plan and specification with 
Mr. Henry Kidd, architect, Solent House, 
Kirton, near Boston. 

Jul 5.—Tibenham.—ENLARGEMENT.—For the 
proposed enlargement of the school. Quantities, 
on deposit of 1l. 18., from Mr. Thos. A. Cox, 
Secretary, Education Offices, Shirehall, Norwich. 


JutLY 6.—Banbury.—Rerpairs.—For repairs to 
chapels at the cemetery. Specification seen, and 
information fron Mr. N. . Dawson, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury. 

JuLy 6.—London.—Conpensor Pit, ETC.— Con- 
struction of a condenser pit, foundation for 
turbo-generators and cooling towers, etc., at 
Leytonstone. lans seen, and specification and 
quantities from the Surveyor, Mr. E. H. Essex, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, Leyton. 

Jury 6. — Merthyr Tydfil. — WALLS. ETC.— 
Erection of boundary walls and foundations of 
the proposed sanatorium at Pontsarn. Plan and 
specification seen, and quantities from the archi- 
tech Mr. Thomaa Roderick, Clifton-street, Aber- 

are. 

Jul 6. — Neath. — HALL. FTC.—Erection of a 
mission hall and vestry at Melincrythan, Neath. 


Plans and specification seen, and quantities 
from Mr. Cook Rees, M.S.A., architect, 
Parade-chambers, Neath. 

Jcuty 6. — North Newbald. — ADDITIONS.— 


Alterations and additions to farmstead at 
Bullen's-hill. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
dd Moscrop, Land Agent, Thorganby Hall, 


OTK. 
JULY 7.—Fraserburgh.— Exrrxsfoxs. FTC.—, 
Alterätions and extensions at the Royal Hotel. 


Plans with Mr. W 8 F. Wilson, architect, 6. 
road-street, Fraserburgh. . 
JULY 7.—Kent.—ALTERATIONS.—For alterations 

at the Edenbridge Haxted-road Council school. 

Architect, Mr. W. H Robinson, Caxton House, 

Westminster. 

Juty 7. — Wales. — ScHooLs.—Erection of a 
Council school at Gurnos, Ystradgynlais, and 
also at Penrhos, Ystradgynlais. Mr. C. W. Best, 
M. Inst. C. E., urveyor to the  Breconshire 
Education Committee. County Hall, Brecon. 

JULY 7.—Warwick.—SHELTERS.—Erection of 
two open-air shelters. uantities from Mr. 
F. G. Cundall, M.S.A., architect, 4, The Parade, 
Leamington Spa, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

JULy 8.—Cardiff.—Repairs, rrc.—Repaire and 
renovations at 103 Cowbridge-road, Card:f. 
Specification from Mr. Arthur J. Harris, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Queen's-chambers. Cardiff. 


JuLY 8.—Kimbolton.—Reparrs.—Extensive re- 
pairs to the roof and spire of the Parish Church. 
Specifications from the Rev. H. Evans, The 
Forbury, Kimbolton, Leominster. 

JuLy 8.—Winwick, Warwick.—ExrTexsioyv — 
For extension of the nurses’ home. Specifica- 
tion and quantities from the Clerk and Steward, 
Winwick Asylum, on deposit of 10s. 6d. 

Juty 10.--Abererave.— VESTRY, ETC.—Erection 
of vestry and classrooms and enlargement of 
chapel. Plans and specifications with Mr. R. S 


Griffiths, M.S A., architect and surveyor, Tony- 


pandy. 

Juty 10.—Bexhill.—Scuoo..—Erection of an 
infants’ school. Mr. Arthur B. Lawson, Secre- 
tary, Town Hall. 

Jury 10. — Isle of Wight. — Orriczs, rrc.— 
Erection of school buildings and offices. Plans 
and specifications with the architect, 5, Sx. 
Thomas's-street, Ryde, 1.W. 

JoLy 11. — Belfast.—BvuiLDiNG6S.—Erection of 
buildings at the Queen's University. Drawings 
and specification seen, and quantities, on deposit 
of 51. 5s., from the surveyors, Messrs. W. H. 
Stephens & Sons, 13, Donegall-square North, 
Belfast. Architect, Mr. W. H. Lynn, R. H. A. 
Belfast. 

Juty 11.—Devizes.—Mrss-Roow.—Erection of 
a mess-room at the County Asylum. Plans and 
specification, on deposit of 1l 1s. from Mr 

: Powell, County Surveyor, County Offices, 
Trowbridge. 

JULY 11.—Holywood.—Crvs.—For new pre- 
mises for the Holywood Working Men's Ciub. 
Plans and specification with Mr. J. A. Hanna, 
architect, Ocean-buildings, Belfast. 

JuLY 11.—Kent.—Reparrs, ETC.— For painting 
and repairs at the County Bulging. Quant- 
ties from the County Architect, 86, Week-street, 
Maidstone. 

Jury 11. — West Hartlepool. — Orrices.—The 
North-Eastern Railway invite tenders for tke 
erection of offices for Dock Master and H M. 
Customs. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities from Mr. William Bell, the Com- 
pany's Architect at York. 

Jul 11.—York.—Coauine Stace.—Erection of 
an engine coaling stage, etc., at York. Plans 
and specification seen, and quantities from Mr. 
William Bell, architect to the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, York. 

JULy 19.—Bargoed.—AnpniTIoNS, rrc.—Altera- 

tions and additions to the Station Restaurant. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities 
from Mr. Idris Leyshon, architect, 7, Hanburs- 
road, Bargoed. 
* Jur 12. — Enfield. — Pustic Lrsrary.—The 
Enfield U.D.C. invite tenders for erection of & 
Public Library at Enfield. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 


JuLY 12. — King's Lynn. — Repaizs.—For re- 

airs to house in Ferry-street and at White 
House Farm. Specifications with Mr. Alfred J. 
Smith, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King's 
Lynn. 

Jury 19.—London.—LrsRARY.— Erection of a 
Pubic Library, Enfield. Drawings and ME 
tion seen, and quantities from Mr. Richard 
Collins, the Council's Surveyor, Public Offices. 
Enfield, Middlesex. Deposit of 2l. 2s. 


Juty 12.—Summerseat.— ADDITIONS.— Altera- 
tions and additions to Summerseat Horee 
Plans seen, and quantities from the Educstion 
O moes, Deansgate, Manchester, on deposit 
li. Is. 

JrLy 13.—Essex.—Corraces.—Erection of six 
cottages at Harlow. Mr. W. B. Marfeet, Secre 
tary, Bury-road, Harlow. 


Jury 14.—Ireland.—HaLL.—Erection of ba'l 


Donaghadee. Plans and specification from Mr. 
„ A. Aickin, architect, 20, Rosemary-stree t. 
Belfast. 


Jerry 15.—Cumberland.—Hovse.—Erection of 
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